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TJiti  Ain(*rlciiii  tiitlljiiiti, 
f  II K  wiH'il  Jitf/iii/t  4'f>Tn]iri*hi^ndM  many  ti'il»ea — almost 
iiaUtinw— clllfrrrofjf  if»  {mthoiuiI  Jip|i('ftr;inr:t%  charao- 
Uir,  oujmliiiilirH,  lan^uugr,  custom***  uiid  r*?ii^Mni, 
Hci  rlijit»  fjjoii^h  rill')  iiiuy  all  huve  a  prevailing 
Umt'euM^midi*^  yv\  it  m  ini|iimHiblo  to  preHfrjt  in  br'u^f  a 
gi'iK^ral  <1i»m'rqirif)U  of  the  race.  In  lliu  **  Far  West," 
rnxA  on   I  ho  Hlji^roH  i»f  the  Nortli   Parities  thi'  diffeivnt 


a  race  differing  very  greatly  from  those  south  of  them 
appear — a  manly,  tall,  handsome  people,  and  compara- 

ii%^ely  fair  in  their  complexion.  Such  are  the  Tsinipheane, 
Hydiihs  (or   Queen   Charlotte  Inlanders),  the  Tongasa^ 
Stekint,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  the  tribes  of  Russian  AmericA 
(Alaska),  and  the  northern  shores  of  British  Columbia. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  finer  looking  men  than  some 
of  the  Qu€*en  Charlotte  Inlanders  and  other  tribes  men*^ 
tioned  it  would  be  impoHsible  to  tind,   and   the  womeiiJ| 
eBpet'iallv  of   the    Stekin  and   Tongass  tribes,  are   cele-^ 
brated    tor  their   more    than  fair  share  of   good  looks. 
They  look  with  supreme  contempt  on   the   Fiatheads  of 


tribe*  also  differ  widely — indeed,  almost  as  broadly  as 
do  the  whiter  from  the  Indiana  themselves.  Thenj^tiveg 
of  California,  of  Wv^iern  liritish  Ameriea,  and  those  east 
of  I  ho  Sierra  desert  aix^  tht?  most  misenible  race  on  the  A- 
itierieaii  continent— a  dark,  wn^teluni,  degradt^d  »et  of  be- 
ingH,  living  upon  ^Hrbact*  of  every  tiorl,  and  erouehing 
in  aliuoMt  maecestsible  plares  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
for  prt>tf>etion  again^^t  the  oowrrful  tribes  of  their  ourn 
race  Aurr\ntnding  them,  aiui  whose  oppression  may  po#> 
sibly*  in  rvmote  times,  have  led  to  their  present  con* 
dition.  Most  k4  the  eoa-^i  tribes  up  lo  54^"  north  latitudei 
ihs^luding  those  of  Vanei>uver  Island,  and  on  the  lower 
ohi^of  the  Columbia  and  the  Fraser,  are  a  degraded 
dirtv  in  person*  though  vastly  superior  to  the 
'  :  ter  de^eribet);  and  ihough  handaome 

It  \r^  far  frv^m  uneammiaii  anoiig  tiieiii, 

%  their  taking  little  aotive  exerobe»  and  eroMb* 

Ji...      ,  ,  -»'^iu  i«^  catioes  in  fishing  and  tinveUng  from 
plioe  lo  ir  lowx^r  HmlMi  are  aitenualev),  and  con« 

tra»t  Ihii  x^.tu^r^y  with  Uieir  miiaoiiUr  aniis  and  chestsk, 
and  wvll-fetl.  iwirthy  apnearmiio^  MMfally.  In  addi- 
lion,  itet  coast  tribfi^  and  a  few  oi  the  interior  oite«, 
haviw  ido)pl#d  tlie  v^ry  {hh  uUar  eaaftom  of  flattentng 
their  Tt»riliiM%  tlmr  oaaftol  eiMn|i«ra^  gra«ralty  $)K>ak* 
iniC*  ^^  tkt  nuM^  KortlMCH  tribes  w1m>  uTt  iko4'ad«.>(^t«Hi 
ImproTenieat  upon  nature.  Anuu  on  Uhe 
mi  sooser  do  to«i  leare  Kentinek  Arm  tliam 


the  southern  coasts,  styling  them  Sapakl  U  ieU§^ 
dough-heads;  and  the  compliment  is  returned  by  the 
soutliern  tribes,  who  accuse  their  detractors  of  everr 
crime  forbidden  in  the  dee^ilogue- — albeit  none  of  thei 
are  panigons  of  perfection  in  the  matter  of  morality 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the  moi 
ity  of  different  tribes,  even  among  those  which  hav 
been  corrupted  by  the  whites,  the  ^atbows  and  otheta 
in  the  ricinity  of  the  Kootaaie  Kiver,  in  British  Colum- 
bta^  ranking  higheat,  while  die  northern  tribes  are  justly 
clawed  as  dim  loweat  in  this  respect. 


the 


The  govermneat  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  essentially 
patriareoal,  erery  man  goreming  his  own  familj;  * 
the  tribes  are  governed  by   heretlitary  chiefs,  wf 
^  tr«>aied  with  great  respect.     Rank  of  a  certain  kind 
I  idso  be  acquired  thnmgh  wealth  and  prowess  in  war, 

with  OS,  and  ctoh   women  can  receive  a  certain  rank. 

j  Their  ideas  of  ripht  in  land  are  rather  Tseue,  though 

I  there  is  geiiefmlif  some  tract  held  by  eara  tribe 

I  daimed  aa  its  ovii^    The  boandaiies    of    the 

grounds  are  much  more  accurately  defiaed,  aad 

stve  jealousy  exists  in  regard  to  any  eDcroachment 

them.     TheV  claim  fn>m  the  whites  the  r%ht  of 

their  land,  l>ttt  this  ij«^  r«ally  an  after  idea  attfted  with 

I  view  to  obtaining  emnethii^r  from  them;  for,  sadl  the 

I  whites  came,  hura  had  no  vdue  egosyt  for  huatiiii^  and 


war,  as 
~n  rank. 

though 
rib«j^ 
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thB  trees  which  thejr  affect  to  ralae  ao  highly  now  were 

H  of  very  little   or  no   use   to  them,  except  for  the  very 

Btniuor  purposes  to  whieh  they  applied  the  wood.     Every 

man  claims  a  right  in  what  he  can   make.     There  is  no 

communism  of  property  among  them,  though  it  was  an 

I  old  custom  for  a  young  unmarried  man  to  give  what- 
«(ver  he  earned  to  his  elder  brotlier.  Crimes  are  punished 
by  the  individua]  who  is  the  chief  sufferer  by  them, 
tliough  nearly  all  crimes  have  well-understood  and 
established  expiations  marked  out  for  them*  Most 
minor  injuries  can  be  wiped  out  by  payments  to  the  per- 
on  injured^ — as,  indeed,  they  can  in  more  civilized  re- 


that  it  is  80,  and  possibly  with  truth.  They  say  that  the 
presents  are  not  given  as  the  price  of  the  wife,  but  only 

to  express  her  value  and  rank,  a  woman  of  low  status  in 
society  being  valued  at  mnch  less.  If  the  father  is  a 
man  of  any  ton  at  all,  he  will  send  back  with  his  daugh- 
ter fully  as  much  as  he  received.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
this  is  so  rare  that  I  never  heard  of  it  more  than  once  or 
twice.  I  have  more  fret|uently  seen  the  young  lover 
begjjared  to  his  last  blanket.  In  addition,  if  lie  is  a 
chief »  he  is  expected  to  distribute  a  little  largess  among 
the  commonality  of  the  village.  Sometimes  the  arrange- 
mcQtfl  are  made   through  old  women,  and  the    young 


gions — but  **  a  life  for  a  life  "  is  the  universal  law«  ad- 
mitting of  no  deviation,  except  to  the  dishonor  of  the 
individual  whose  the  vengeance  is.  Many  crimes  exist 
among  these  people  which  are  left  altogether  unpunished, 
being  looked  upon  as  no  crimes  at  all — such  as  infitnti- 
,  -cide,  for  example.  On  the  whole,  tliey  are  much  more 
free  from  crime  than  civilized  eommunilies;  for  '^killing" 
they  look  n\i*m  as  "no  murder."  Hereditary  rank, 
**  gentle  blood,  and  long  descent,"  are  highly  valued 
among  them,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  attain  to 
position  among  these  frowsy  savages. 

MARRIAGE. 

Passing  through  an  Indian — say  a  Cowichati — village 
of  a  morning,  you  may  chance  to  see  a  young  follow 
wrapped  up  in  his  blanket  sitting  crouched  up  in  the 
doorway  of  one  of  the  lodges.  That  young  man  has 
come  on  a  delicate  errand.  He  is  a  lover,  and  tliis  is  his 
way  of  going  about  the  rather  delicate  business  of  tak- 
ing a  wife.  By-and-by  the  oceupants  of  the  lodge  will 
f^ei  up  and  walk  out,  nobody  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  him.  For  a  week  this  may  go  on,  every  day  the 
voung  man  coming  and  then  returning  without  being 
invited  in*  At  last,  if  be  is  agreeable  in  ibe  eyes  of  the 
parents,  he  is  asked  in  and  food  set  before  him;  if  he  is 
an  honored  g'lest;  the  food,  such  as  the  roasted  or  dried 
aalmon,  being  juTparcd  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
business  opens.  His  friends  bring  forward  ibe  presents 
he  is  prepared  to  give  for  the  damsel,  or  an  equivalent 
for  the  same,  until  he  has  no  more.  If  the  father  is  sat- 
isfied, all  is  well;  if  not,  be  must  go  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  general  rationale  of  Indian  marriages — merely  pur- 
ehasie.     However,  the  Indians  themselves  stoutly  deny 
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of  Cedar  Plaak. 

man  does  not  trouble  much,  or  in  other  cases  with  much 
more  ceremony;  but  the  principle  is  just  the  same* 
Polygamy  is  not  only  aUowed,  but  a  man's  rank  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  wives  be  can  support,  each 
woman  atteutlinGf  to  her  own  children,  though  the  first 
wife  ranks  hi tjhest  in  esteem,  the  younger  being  often 
111  tie  better  than  slaves  to  her;  and  probably  it  is  this 
advantage  which  induces  her  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
t>f  her  husband  to  increase  the  matrimonial  stock  in  the 
lodge.  Few  have  more  than  two  wives.  An  old  chief, 
only  recently  dead,  bavitig  received  some  favor  at  the 
bands  of  the  missionary,  was  good  enough  to  offer  him 
one  of  his  wives  as  a  present,  adding  that  it  was  a  mere 
trifle — ^be  had  eleven  more  at  home!  Elopements  of 
young  men  and  girls  are  quite  common,  and  of  married 
women  with  lovers,  though  this  vicious  practice  i«,  to  a 
great  extent,  checked  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  iover  is  looked  upon  as  a  young  fellow  who 
only  wishes  to  avoid  piiying  tlie  price  of  his  wife,  and 
that  most  frequently  he  has  to  pacify  the  woman's 
friends  with  blankets:  and  in  the  latter,  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  injured  husband's  knife  acts  as  a  salutary 
preventive  to  passionate  hut  yet  prudent  Lolliartos.  The 
respect  in  which  female  chastity  was  at  one  time  held 
among  the  ludians  has  been  to  a  great  extent  lost  since 
the  whites  came  anion j^st  them.  Divorce  is  sometimes 
performed  by  tlie  wife's  friends  throwing  the  blankets 
on  the  waves,  though  in  general  it  merely  consists  in  the 
unlucky  wife  being  sent  back  to  her  friends  well  whip- 
ped, and  with  an  insulting  message.  The  husband  can 
divorce  his  wife  at  his  will;  but,  again^  •ass^'^vw^  %«wijfe. 
of  the  coast  tribes  ot  V^tv^lo>xn^x  ^\^.^  \x^\^^:^w«vs|^  xje^^Ne* 
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tor),  a  wife  can,  with  the  eonsont  of  her  friends, 
leave  ht^r  husband  at  any  time.  Accordingly,  if  her 
lord  w idles  to  retain  her  he  mimt  treat  her  well* 

THE    DYINa    ANfi    THE    DKAU. 

When  men  die,  the  all  but  universal  belief  among 
the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  is  that  they  go  into 
birds — a  8oit  of  transmigratiou  of  souls.  Owls  are  sup- 
posed to  he  the  chief  recipients  of  these  spirits,  nnd  ]n- 
dianh  are  very  careful  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
deaii.  Often  when  encamped  out  in  the  woods  with 
thern  at  nightj  the  Indians,  in  great  affright,  would 
draw  over  to  my  tire,  and  whisper  that  some  one  rau«t 

have  been  talk- 

about 


IDg 

dead 
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the 
A    WO' 

man  once  beg- 
ged  of  me  nut 
to  shoot  a  fine 
specimen  of  thi^ 

rat  owl  (JBff- 

tiSf  Bon.),   hi 
cause    it    eoi; 
tained  the  soir 
of  her   grand 
fatherl 

Of  course,  1 
spared  the  h* 
ay's  feeUng> 
However,  the 
have  also,  o; 
the  west  coast 
of.  Vancouver 
Island  at  least, 
a  belief  in  an 
after  coimtry 
of  bliss,  which 
tkey  describe 
aa  a  ha p p y 
oanntry,  situa- 
ted somewhere 
up  in  the  sky, 
tbough  not  ex- 
aotlv  over  the 
earth.  Every 
thing  there  is 
l»eautiful  and 
abundant. 

There  a  con- 
t  i  n  mi  I  calm 
prevails,  and 
the  canoes  Hoat  lightly  on  the  sleeping  waters;  frost  does 
not  bind  the  rivers,  and  the  snow  never  spreads  its  white 
blanket  over  the  ground.  In  this  pleasant  country  of 
continual  sunshine  and  warmth  and  gladness,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  high  chiefs,  and  those  natives  who  have 
been  slain  in  battle,  lind  their  repose,  the  chiefs  living 
in  a  large  house  as  the  guests  of  Quawteaht»  and  the 
slain  in  battle  living  in  another  house  by  tliemselves. 
Like  Odin^  he  drives  away  the  pauper  .and  the  bondsman 
from  the  doors  of  Walhaila!  Myaihi  is  their  word  tV>r 
the  person!  treat  ion  of  sickness,  and  Clay- her  for  tlie 
personification  of  death.  His  country  is  quite  the  anti- 
podes of  Quawteaht's,  It  is  generally  regarded  as  t]ie 
country  to  which  all  common  people  and  slaves  (unless 
slain  in  battle)  go  after  death;  and  there  they  remain, 
as  there  is  no  passage  to  the  martial  and  aristocratic 
elysium  of  Quawteaht's  land.  Clay-her  is  sometimes 
described  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  and  a 
figure  of  flesh  without  bones,  and  is  believed  to  wander 
jBf  ^j/^ht,  Meeking  men's  souls,  which  he  steals  away,  and 


Indian  Mode  of  Burial 


unless  the  doctors  recover  them,  the  iosers  will  die. 
wishing  death   to  any  one,  the  natives  blow  and  eaii 
**  Clwj'her,   come    quick."      A  earresponding  belief 
that  when  a  person  is  sick,   his  soul   {kout»'rnah)   leave 
his  body,  and    goes    into    the    country  of  Clay-her,  bui 
does  not  enter  a  house.     If  it  enters,  that  is  a  sign   tha 
it  has  taken  up  its  abode  below  for  good,   and  the   sicl 
man  dies.      Ckn/'her'«  country  is  situated  deep   dowD  i| 
the  earth;  but  it  is  very  like  the  world  we   live  in,   wit 
inferior  houses,  no  salmon,   and   very  small   deer.     Tl 
blankets  are   thin  and  small,  and,   therefore,  when  tM 
funeral  obsequies  are  performed  the  friends  of  the  dead* 

infused  with 
kindly  sseepi 
cism  regard m^ 
the  landing  ni 
the  de  parte' 
often  b  tir 
blankets,  f  o 
by  destroy  in 
the  blanke 
they  send  the 
tothedeparte 
in  the  world  b 
low.  Theheav 
en  of  the  Itid 
aus — the  ha 
py  h  u  n  t  i  n 
grounds  of  st 
ly-book  wri 
ers,  (asof  oth 
people  moi 
civilized) 
framed  upon 
the  idea  of 
something  that 
is  pK^asanter 
than  the  worl  ~ 
they  live  in. 
though  I  can- 
not learn  that 
there  is  much 
of  Mahomet's 
paradise  about 
it. 

The  matter- 
of-fact  chara' 
ter  of  the  I 
dian  is  mu<h 
happier  in  hav- 
ing an  abund- 
ance of  food  and  a  good  lodge,  than  in  any  enjoyments 
more  refined  or  less  innocent.  The  c«>mmon  medicine- 
man has  no  power  over  a  soul  demanded  by  Clu*/* 
her;  but  the  higher  one,  or  socerer,  has  the  power  of 
sending  his  own  soul  in  pursuit  of  the  descended 
soul  of  the  sick  man.  If  the  mission  is  successful, 
the  truant  soul  is  brought  back  to  the  sorceror,  wdio 
throws  it  into  the  sick  man's  head,  for  the  soul,  they  be- 
lieve, dwells  in  the  heart  UifMixii),  and  also  in  the  he 
(tte/tt,  ** brain'*). 

THK  JIEPICTNK    MEN. 

The  medicine  men  seem  to  hold  the  office  of  wiza 
or  **niedinnis  ^*  between  the  supernatural  world  and   t 
Indians.     l*hey  are  generally  the  idlest    and  the  sha: 
est  fellows  in  the  whole  tribe,  and  by  dint  of  imposin; 
on  the  credulity  of  suyKTstitious  ))eople,  manage  to  ma^ 
a  very  easy  living    from   the  more  industrious.     All 
them  J  probably  on  the  same  principle  that  an   habita; 
liar  in  course  of  time  believes  in  his  own  often-repeai 
falsclioods,  have   more  or  less    credence  in    their    o 
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power — a  credulity  which  they  »hare  with  the  **witehe«" 
and  **  wi7.ards  "  of  all  ages  and  cotmtrieK.  Among  the 
northern  tribes  there  are  three  grades  6f  them,  and  to 
attain  to  the  highest  (^/c)  of  these  ranks  is  vouchsafed  to 
few.  During  their  i*xhihiti«ns  of  prowess^  the  lowest 
grade  eat  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people,  the  nexi  dogs, 
whilst  the  "  highest "  will,  while  in  the  frenzied  eon«ii- 
lioD  they  work  themselves  into^  tear  human  fle.'^li. 

The  medicine  man  comhines  the  tnule  of  the  conjuror 
also,  and  performs  niany  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  which 
mtist  have  taken  some  timi-  to  acquire  a  dexterity  in,  as 
it  IB  not  easy   to  see  the  method  of  performing  them« 


# 


DANCE  OF   MEDICINE  MAN, 


The  interior  trihcs  have  alno  these  medicine-feastK,  and 
liku  moHt  Indians,  wear  "mcdicine-bagH "  about  their 
necks.  Nf>thing  can  be  done  without  this,  which  is 
generally  made  of  the  skin  of  giunu  animal,  bird,  or 
reptile,  and  stiitftHl  with  dry  grass  or  leaveK,  and  then 
aewn  up  and  onniiuentcd.  Before  a  yonng  man  e:iu  be- 
pQine  a  warrior,  he  must  go  iiilo  the   wooils   to   fast  and 

fray,  and  the  tirst  animal  which  he  dreams   of   bceomes 
is  medicine.     His  medieitiebag  shoubl  be  made  of  the 
gkin  of  that  animal.     There  are  among  them  rain-priests, 
who  procure  rain,  as  among  the  coas^t  tribes  there  are 
fish-priests,  who  begin   to   walk  abotit  mysteriou:*ly  at 
ioight,  and  then  tell  the  tribe  that  they  hrivt^  dreamt  that 
lenty  of  fish  will  be  caught  at  such  and  snch   a  place, 
ilaViog  care  to  indicate   some   locality   where  many  lish 
are  usually   caught.     If  they  are  not  caught,  then,   of 
course,  something  imist  have  been  done  which  has  given 
ffence  to  the  deity  which  presides  over  the  destiny  of 
nny  tribes,  a.nd  the  soothsayer's  reputation  is  unshaken, 
fet,  after  all,  the  medieine-man'^s  coueh  is  not  a   bed  of 
aiea*     If    he    \s   seen  eummuning  with  ^spirits    in     the 


woods  and  hjneU  places,  he  must  be  killed,  or  conunit 
suicide;  and  if  he  fails  to  cure  any  one,  he  i;*  equally 
liable  to  be  killed,  on  the  plea  that,  though  he  could,  he 
is  unwilling  to  cure  the  alHicted  person.  Tliis  Chinese- 
like law  is  not  usually  put  into  force;  yet,  if  he  is  un- 
successful more  than  once,  the  chances  of  the  medicine- 
man\s  life  need  nut  be  estimated  at  a  high  figure,  ti 
cases  of  sickness  whicii  defy  the  ordinary  old  woni^ 
doctor,  or  those  who  have  escaped  some  great  danger, 
or  who  have  been  very  ill  themselves  and  have  recovered, 
and  are,  therefore,  supposed  to  Imve  arquired   a  sort  of 


Ad.  Indian  Doctor. 

brevet-doctorate,  the  menieine-man  is  called  in.  One  or 
more  will  dance  round  the  itatieui  for  horn's,  yellin|f 
fearlully,  be;iting  drums,  shaking  lattles  of  the  bills  of 
the  horned  puf!in,  aotl  in  other  ways  attempting  U» 
frighten  the  evil  spirit, — fitres  of  MankhuL 


Tlie  liuHans  of  ("ulirornfii, 

"HEN  the  euuntry  was  tirst  settled  l>y  the  eFowd 
(uif  of  gold-diggers  in  1849,  l>ey<»nd  the  few  thouf- 
-^  ands  who  had  collected  round  the  Spanisli  mis 
sions  in  Lower  California,  atjd  were  iji  a  state  of 
most  abject  subjecUon  to  and  depeudeuce  ofi  the 
priests,  tliere  must  have  roamed  (»ver  the  wide  region 
more  than  10o,0UU  Indians,  living  in  a  stale  of  freedom 
and  of  Uiiture,  as  perfect  as  the  elk,  antelope,  or  sage- 
rabbit,  which  furnished  tlieir  then  by  no  mejins  precari- 
ous  livelihooih     A  head-dn^ss  of  featU^vs^^^xNJvv  -a.  ^%#^^*a&M^ 
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coat  nf  paint  on  hh  face,  was  the  full  dre»8  of  a  brave, 
while  a  fringe  of  bark  or  grass  suspended  from  her  waist 
fnrniMhed  a  complete  wardrobe  for  his  sr^tiaw.  To  this 
day  the  men  go  quite  naked  during  the  Burnmer,  if  liv- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  whites.  The  men  have  no 
beard,  this  being  plucked  out  by  the  squaw  with  a  couple 
of  shells  as  soon  as  it  appear.-*. 

If  caught  in  a  storm  while  out  hunting,  an  Indian  will 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  small  fire,  shelter 
himself  until  the  storm  is  over.  In  building  his  ordinary 
firet*,  he  takes  the  utmost  precaution  in  choosing  the 
•ituation,  in  selecting  the  wood,  and  the  way  of  arrang- 


LANDS. ^=^== 

head  and  tied  the  grubs  to  the  bottom  of  the  reeda^  sur- 
rounding the  bait  with  a  circle  of  loops.  These  reeds 
were  now  stuck  lightly  in  the  mud  and  shallow^  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  he  squatted  and  watched 
the  top  of  his  reeds.  Not  a  sound  now  broke  the  qaiet 
of  the  place.  The  Indian  was  a.s  motionless  as  the  trees 
that  shaded  him.  Presently  one  of  the  reeds  trembled 
at  the  top,  and  the  Indian  quietly  placed  his  thumb  and 
finger  on  the  reed,  and  with  a  light  to»H  a  fish  was 
thrown  on  the  grass.  The  reed  was  put  back.  Another 
reed  shook,  and  two  fish  were  thrown  out;  then  still 
mnother,  and  the  fellow  was  soon  cooking  his  dinner^ 


Digger  Indians  of  California. 


ing  the  logs.     He  laughs  in  contempt  of  the  white  man, 

who  builds  a  fire  so  birge  that  be  cannot  get  near  it. 
His  hut  itt  differently  built  in  different  localities.  In 
tlie  Sacramento  Valley,  an  upright  post,  six  feet  long,  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  hole  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
iCTi  feet  across.  Poles  are  then  laid  from  the  edge  of 
tbe  hole  to  rest  on  this  upri^^ht  post,  and  the  w4)ole 
covered  with  grass  and  dirt.  In  other  places,  large 
|iiece8  of  bark  are  laid  upon  a  framework  of  p'*Ies,  and 
covered  with  rushes  and  sedges  (the  inle  of  tbe  (^alifor- 
Dtan).  In  the  8an  Joaquin  Valley,  a  framework  of  poles 
covered  with  rushes  is  a  common  mode  of  an-liitecture. 
The  ordinary  winter  hut  is  a  rude  affair  like  thii*,  half  of 
fi  being  below  the  ground^  the  roof  dome-shaped,  with 
H  hole  to  allow  the  surplus  sraok*^  to  escape.  Like  all 
Indian  abodes,  it  is  never  clear  of  this  pungent  smoke, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  inconvenience  the  in- 
itiates much.  Inside,  on  a  raised  platform  of  poles  and 
reeds,  are  skins  and  blankets  woven  from  geese- feathers, 
en  Trhich  the  master  and  his  family  repose,  while  at  the 
side — generally  on  the  south  side^is  a  low  door.  When 
they  go  out,  a  branch  is  left  in  the  door  to  show  that 
nobody  is  at  home. 

To  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  an  Indian  can  pro- 
vide himself  with  food,  an  eye-witness  relates  what  he 
ence  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather  Riven 
The  Indian  sat  down  and  lit  a  fire.  Turning  over  a 
sod,  and  searcbin^  under  the  logs  and  stones,  be  found 
some  grubs.  Pulling  up  some  light  dry  reeds  of  the 
Jmst  year's  growth,  he  plucked  a  few  hairs  from  his  own 


Physically  the  Californian  Indians  do  not  rank  higher 
than  they  do  intellectually.  In  height  they,  average 
about  four  feet  ten  inches  for  the  woman,  to  five  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  men.  Some  of  them  are,  however, 
taller;  our  figures  poitray  some  exceptional  athletic  in- 
dividuals. They  are  thick  in  the  chest,  and  have  voices 
of  w^onderful  strength.  The  women  are  very  wide  in 
the  shoulders  and  strongly  built,  while  the  children  are 
heavv-set  and  clumsy.  They  are  large  in  the  body,  bat 
slim  m  the  leg**,  compared  with  Europeans.  When  not 
affected  with  hereditary  diseases,  they  are  long  lived, 
many  having  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  more 
than  120  years  old.  They  are  said  never  to  catch  coldf 
though  often  going  about  in  cold  winter  almost  naked. 
They  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  their  bouses 
swarm  with  lice  and  other  equally  objectionable  insects. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Spaniards^the  first  civilized  people  who  re- 
sided in  the  country^tbe  Indians  were  anything  more 
than  savages  of  a  low^  type.  They  never  bad  any  do* 
mestic  animals,  and  have  none  yet,  except  a  wretched 
breed  of  dogs.  So  little  skill  have  they  usually  in  the 
preservation  of  food  that,  notwithstanding  their  acorn 
and  grasshopper  stores,  they  will,  like  tbe  wild  beasts^ 
get  fat  in  summer  and  emaciated  in  winter. 

These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  wild  Indiana^ 
but  some  of  them  have,  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  altered  their  habits,  and  yet,  not  always  for  the 
better,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have  become  yery 
intemperate. 
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The  Indians  of  North  Ameriea* 
In  the  Mwionary  Herald  for  April,  1880,  we  find  the 
following: 

There  are  in  the  LTnited  States  about  two  hrindred  and 
fifty  thousand  Indians,  not  inel tiding  an  imknown,  but 
probably  not  very  large,  number  in  Ala>ka.  More  than 
half  of  these  Indian:^  dre^s  as  white  people  do,  and  are 
in  some  good  degree  civtlizutL  The  other  half  are 
dreaned  in  a  motley  way,  in  Bkin>^  of  animals  or  blankets, 
they  paint,  and  wear  feathers  and  lon*^  hair,  and  are 
called  "wild"  Indians.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  when 
this  country  was  discovered  there  were  millionj*  of  red 


among-  them  as  long  ago  as  1816,  They  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  fraud  and  force  in  1838,  and 
though  a  quarter  part  of  them  died  on  the  way  to 
their  new  territory,  they  have  since  prospered,  and 
have  become  so  far  Christian  tribes,  that  the  Board  has 
ceased  its  work  among  them. 

The  wild  Indians  lead  a  banl  life.  Of  coui-se,  they 
are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  peril  from  storm  and  colcf, 
and  as  they  cultivate  very  little  latid,  and  depend  for 
food  chieiiy  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  they  often  suf- 
fer greatly  from  hunger.  When  game  is  plentiful* 
they  feast  like  ghittous;    at   other    times   they  almost 


Fort  WraniTle,  in  Alaska. 


men  upon  thecontijjoni,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  there 
were  not  many  more  then  than  there  are  to-day.  But, 
little  by  little,  they  have  been  driven  back  from  the  sea- 
board,  towards  the  interior^  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  tribes  on  this  side  of  the  Mi^'^issippi  River.  That 
the  Indians  have  suffered  great  wrongs  at  the  bands  of 
white  men,  all  admit.  Territories  have  been  given  them 
to  live  in,  and  no  sooner  were  they  established  in  their 
bomes  than  their  fine  lands  were  coveted  by  those  who 
lived  near  them»  and  they  have  been  removed  against 
their  will  to  some  other  less  desirable  location.  Push- 
ed back  into  the  wilderness,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  stay  only  till  the  explorer  and  emigrant  caught  up 
with  them,  and  then,  either  by  threats,  or  the  bayon- 
et, they  have  been  obliged  to  move  on.  The  story  of 
the  broken  promises  made  to  the  Indians  is  a  very  sad 
one.  We  must  allow  that  if,  as  a  race,  they  are  "skill* 
ed  in  treachery,  they  ha4  a  good  school  in  which  to 
learn  the  art,  x 

But  while  the  Indians  have  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  white  men,  they  have  not  resisted  the  efforts 
of  good  people  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them.  There 
are  now  over  350  schools  established  among  them,  and 
moro  than   40,000  of  them  have  learned  to  read.     Va- 

I^touB  societies  have  begun  missions  among  them,  and 
•ame  of  the  tribes  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  main- 
tsAn  schools  and  churches  with  but  little  help  from 
Others.  The  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  now  occupying 
the  territory  west  of  Arkansas,  once  lived  in  Geort^ia 
■and  Mississippi,  and  the  American  Board  had  missions 


of 
of 


trainmg 
life  and 
to 


starve.     Arjd  yet  it  requires  a  long  course 

to  induce  them  to  give  up  this  wild  form 

settle    down    in    permanent    homes.      They    prefer 

roam. 

The  Indians  are  not  without  a  religion  of  their  own, 
though  each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  traditions.  They 
are  full  of  superstitions,  and  yet  believe  in  one  Great 
Spirit,  One  tribe,  the  Shastikas,  have  the  legend  con- 
cerning the  tvreation,  that  the  creator  was  an  Old  Mole, 
who  heaved  the  world  into  existence  by  burrowing 
imderneath  somewhere.  They  also  believe  that  the  sua 
and  moon  had  each  at  first  nine  brothers.  The  sun'a 
brothers  were  hot  like  himKcIf,  but  the  moon's  were 
freezing  cold.  Then  the  prairie  wolf  slew  them  all,  and 
so  men  were  saved  from  being  biirni'd  up  1>y  the  suns, 
and  from  being  froaen  by  the  moons.  They  think  that 
when  it  rains  some  sick  Indinn  in  heaven  is  weeping, 
and  that  the  flood  was  caused  by  the  tears  of  angels 
weeping  over  the  death  of  a  good  Indian. 

The  traditions  that  prevail  among  the  tribes  differ 
greatly,  but  all  the  wild  Indians  seem  to  have  great  faith 
in  their  "medicine  mi^n,"  These  doctors  profess  to  cure 
by  magic  arts,  and  though  they  often  administer  root 9 
and  herlis  to  their  patients,  their  chief  reliance  is  upon 
their  **charms,"  When  thi'y  come  to  a  sick  man,  they 
are  usually  dressed  in  a  fantastic  way,  sometimes  in  the 
skin  of  a  bear,  with  a  mask,  having  about  their  necks 
strings  upon  which  are  hung  the  skins  of  bate  and 
snakes,  the  horns  and  hoofs  and  tails  of  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals.    Then  they  dance  around  lW\x  ^j-^^vivKo!^^  ^•aiOSvoa?^ 
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their  charms,  jumping  and  growling  like  bears,     Th(?y 
think  iti  this  way  to  drivt^  off  the  evil  Spirit 

It  has  often  been  douhted  whether  8ueh  wild  peffple 
we  have  described,  with  such  strange  and  degraded 
iperstitions,  could  ever  be  tamed  and  Oliristiairized. 
-But  no  one  can  doubt  on  this  point  who  will  lake  a  lit- 
tie  pains  to  learn  what  has  already  been  done,  Misnitnis 
liave  had  m  great  success  aniotjg  Iiidians  as  among  any 
class  of  pagans,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  bad  faith 
with  which  the  tribes  have  been  treated  by  white  men, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  all  been  civilized  by  this  time. 
The  American  Board  has  now  a  miKnion  among  the  Da- 


tho  eaat,  while  fre«h  buffalo-gti^aks  yet  come  to  our  table 

from  the  west.  Corn,  potatoes,  roots,  tomatoes,  and 
vegetablL>ticome  from  the  garden  liehind  us,  and  haunches 
of  veniHon  from  all  around:  while  buffalo, and  otter,  and 
I  bear,  and  lynx,  and  mountain -sheep  skins,  and  furs,  fup- 
'  nisi)  mats  tor  the  feet,  and  spreads  for  the  bed  in  the 
rold  winter  gales. 

**Hut  the  Nortbern  Pacific  Railroad,  juf^t  south  of  us, 
is  running  llirough  to  the  Yellow-Stone,  and  settlers 
coming  thick  and  fast,  and  tlie  game  will  soon  be  gone* 
The  Herlhold  Indians  are  finding  thcm&elvts  fact*  to  face 
with  while  people,  and  tlieir  old  ways  of  living  are  be- 
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Summer  Encampmeot  of  Indians. 


Icola,  or  iSioux  ludians,  wlio  live  in  Dakota  Territory, 
west  of  Minnesota,  They  have  four  stations,  and  nine 
out-8tatlonH,  most  of  them  on  the  line  of  the  Up|»er  Mis- 
souri River,  Fort  Burthold,  the  most  distant  po^t,  is 
about  450  miles  north-west  from  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  missionary  of  that  place,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Hall, 
has  sent  us  a  letter  representing  the  eonditiim,  past  and 

Ixresent,   of  the  Indian's  of  that  statior*.     IIl-tv  h   Mr. 
ialFs  letter: 

'*Three  tribes  have  lived  lieie  together  amicably  for 
fifteen  years,  two  of  them  for  forty  years.  They  are  the 
remnants  of  three,  [ferbaps  four,  large  tribes  that  have 
lived  here  ever  since  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Vp- 
j^er  Missouri,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Before 
the  American  Board  began  work  here,  three  years  ago, 
jthis  country  was  suppose  d  to  be  the  Great  American 
_  )esert.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst, 
of  the  great  w^heat-prodncing  north-west;  or,  rather, 
norih-mterior;  for  we  are  just  in  the  center  of  North 
jimerjca.     The  wheat-fields  approach  tis  continunlly  from 


coming  impossible.  Will  tliey  bear  njj  before  the  com- 
ing crowds  and  mingle  with  it,  or  will  they  be  pushed 
back  to  die  off  in  the  narrowing  wilderness?  This  ifi 
the  problem  we  are  here  to  solve.  It  is  being  solved  for 
many  of  the  Dakota,  or  Sioux,  living  east  of  ns.  They 
are  taking  up  govern me^it  land,  as  white  settlers  do,  and 
mingHng  with  Americans  and  learning  their  language. 
The  CTOH]>el  has  done  this  thcfc\  and  it  will  do  it  here. 

Mr.  Hall  writes  also  of  the  Rees,  in  whom  he  is  much 
interested:  "  Hiey  are  the  largest  tribe  here.  In  the 
Indian  sign  language,  in  use  by  the  tliffcrent  tribes  of 
the  West  when  they  wish  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  the  Rees  are  signitied  by  the  ^ame  motions  with 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers  that  are  made  in  shellins 
corn.  They  are  the  corn-,s!iellers.  The  dwarf  Ree  cor 
is  their  peculiar  possession,  which  tlieir  tradition  aai 
was  given  to  them  by  God,  who  led  thera  to  the 
souri  River,  and  instructed  tbem  how  to  plant  it. 
Rees,  according  to  their  own  account,  do  not  cut 
gash  tlremseives,  or  go  about  wailing  when  a  friend  dk 
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JI8  the  Qtob  Yeatresdo,  but  go  and  listen  to  the  sacred- 
man  who  preachee  to  thera  about  heaven,  and  so  they 
are  comforted. 

**  Our  great  hope  Ls  in  the  youth  and  <diildreij.  Many 
t>f  the  young  men  want  to  beeome  white  men.  One 
went  8o  far  last  fall  as  to  come  to  me  wUh  the  request: 
*  Father,  they  Kay  you  are  skillful,  they  told  me  to  come 
to  you.  The  agent  has  given  me  a  pair  of  shoes,  but 
they  have  no  squecik  in  them,  as  white  peoples*  shoes 
have;  perhaps  you  put  a  squeak  in  them?'  The  boys 
and  girls  arc  like  all  others  in  tbe  world,  except  that 
tbey  have  not  been   taraed  so  much  as  while  children. 


allotment  of  land,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  thrifty  farmers 

do.  luBtead  of  depending  upon  the  chase,  they  now 
line  the  plow  and  hoe,  and  the  women  no  longer  are 
slaves  cutting  the  fire-wo^d  and  doing  all  the  hard  work. 
The  young  men  and  women  are  attending  school,  and 
many  of  them  are  bright  sclitilnr^,  Some  young  men 
are  in  the  Institution  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  still 
more  arc  in  other  institutions  located  nmong  the  tribes. 
Our  Dakota  mis-sionaries  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
Xornial  Training  School,  at  San  tee  Ag,<(in{!,yj  Nebraska. 
Only  ten  years  ago  was  the  fij'st  framed  school  building 
erected.     Eight   yeai's  ago  the  "'  Dakota   Home "    was 
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Their  parenta  let  them  run  wild,  and  they  are  super- 
stititnis  about,  and  f  ear  f  til  of,  the  school -house  and  the 
sacred- writing  people,  and  we  liave  to  watch  for  our 
game.  They  like  to  write  on  their  slates  for  a  while, 
and  then  they  are  off  shooting  arrows,  spinning  whip- 
tops  made  of  ash  or  elm  houghs,  sliding  down  hill  on 
barrel  staves^  or  playing  marbles,  or  making  mud  images 
of  hnffalo,  or  deer,  or  motHitairi  sheep,  or  ponies,  at 
which  some  are  quite  skillful.     The  old    women  confine 

*  their  art  to  the  useful,  and  continue   lo  make   their  old- 
'fashioned  ]iottery,  rDughly  moulded  liy  hand,  and  baked 
first  on  OT»e  side  and  tlicu  on  the  other  by  tuniing  before 
the  open  wood  tire  in  the  pit  in  the  center  of  the  lodge. 
^Another useful  art  in  which  the  old   women  are  skillful 
^■is  that  of  boat'building.     A  btiffalo  or  a  bull's  hide  is 
^vetretehed  on  a  frame  made  of  willow  sticks,  and  makes  a 
^MTOund  tub-like  boat,  one  of  which  may   be  seen   repre* 
^■eented  in  the  picture  of^  Pierre's  Lodge,     The  Indians 
Hiire  skillful    to   make    these   boats  go  with  one  paddle 
where  they  wish;  but  a   white  man  miglit  do  about  as 
well  in  a  wash-tub.  ,  \ 

**  We  have  only  one   little  mtssion   house.     We  have 
'or  the  present  a  room  for  our  school  in  the  gtneriimeul 
irhoobhouse:    but    we   must  bnild   a  schooMiouse,   and 
ave  two  lady  teachers  for  it  soon,  to  teach  cooking  and 
wing   and   house-clean int;,  and  all  honschol<i  art-s,  as 
ell  as  readii»g  and  writing  and   aritljmelic  on    week- 
ays,  and  on  Sundays  and  at  all  times  to  tell  the  Gospel 
raths  that  are  the  first  needs  of  tliis  people.   Ildp  u^y 
In  these  Christians  siettU-*ments,   such   as  the  one  Mr. 
all  dei?eribes»  the  Indians  have  licgun  to  rake   each   Im  \ 
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built  as  a  girls'"  school,  and  three  ye:irs  ago  a  **  Young 
Men's  Hair*  was  added.  These  buildings  cost  aboat 
$12,000,  and  they  are  occupied  by  about  one  hundred 
pupils,  with  their  six  teachers.  The  catalogue  of  the 
schools  gives  both  the  English  and  Indians  name«  of  the 
scholars,  with  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  names.  Among 
thera  we  find  these:  Wicanhpitowin,  Blue  Star;  Mazan- 
asnasnawin,  Jingling  foot- bells;  Sabekewadhe^  li  lack  ens 
the  ground  with  the  slain.  The  last,  especially, 
seems  a  sad  name  for  a  girl,  but  it  shows  the 
warlike  nature  of  her  parents.  Here  are  some  of  the 
names  of  the  young  men:  Wafcanhdikokipapi,  Fearful 
Thunder;  Nasu,  Brains;  Asaeyapi,  Sent  with  a  shout; 
Koyakedan,  Little  clothes.  I^hese  scholars  have  come 
from  live  different  tribes,  and  are  to  be  the  teachers 
and  the  preachers  to  the  Indians  in  the  future.  Rev. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs,  who  is  at  the  liead  of  the  schools,  aays 
that  the  pupils  form  an  encouniging  class  to  work  fon 
He  tells  about  one  boy,  Hugli,  who  caught  three  Imnd red 
mnskrats,  and  so  bought  his  school  clothes;  another  boy 
walked  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  reach  Santee 
ALTcncy,  «o  eager  was  he  to  learn. 

What  has  been  acicomplished  among  the  Dakotas  has 
cost  long  and  faithful  hibor.  The  two  brothers  Pond, 
and  l>rs.  Williamson  and  Riggi^*  with  their  children  and 
other  Kucce«sors,  have  toiled  often  aruid  great  diseour- 
ageincnls.  But  they  have  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  Dakotas,  and  those  Avho  live  see,  instead 
of  painted  savages  clad  in  blankets,  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  and  hundreds  of  devoted  church  membera. 
Aside  from  other  helps  to  a  cvvv^vi.^ '\^^ ^  v  \-Vw^\^v^x  N?&a^ 
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the  Dakotaa  have  &  newspaper,  the  lapi    Oat/e^   or    The 

Wbrti  Carrier^  BIX  jiSkgeB  of  which  are  printed  in  their 
native  lan^age,  and  two  in  English,  The  hint  number 
tells  of  a  little  Cherokee  girl  who  came  to  live  with  a 
Christian  lady.  When  ^he  Indian  girl  was  sick  and 
near  to  death,  she  said  tro  her  mistress:  **  How  long  have 
vou  known  these  things,  that  Jesus  loves  us,  and  that 
he  died  for  us?"  Her  mistress  answered:  **0h,  a  great 
many  years — always.'*  The  child  turned  to  herVith 
tears,  and  said  reproachfully:  *'  And  vou  never  told  us! 
My  mother  and  my  grandmother  died  without  knowing 
Jeaus.     Why  did  you  not  come  before  and  tell  this  great 


and  the  improvement  in  their  manner  of  patting  in  and 
caring  for  the  crops  raised  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the^ 
past  few  years  are  gra<iually  hringing  them  to  a  6elf«H 
supporting  condition*     *     *     ♦     The  efforts  of  a  num-™ 
her  of   the  tribes  in  cultivating  the  soil  have  been  At- 
tended with  a  degress  of  sitccess  that  has  set  at  rest  the 
question,  not  only  of  their  ability  to  learn  the  arts  of 
husbandry,  but   also  of  their  wiilingnese  to  engage   in 
pursuits  at  once  honorable  and  lucrative,   which  at  no 
distant  day  will   make  them  self-supporting  and  place 
them  beyond  the  care  of  the  government."     The  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska^ 


'\'.""^: 
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thing  to  us,  so  that  they  too  could  have 
of  life?*'     Can  any  of   us  give   a   good 


k 


ve  known  the  way 
^  -   ^-   -    -   good  reason  why  we 

have  not  done  more  to  tell  the  heathen  of  Him"  who 
alone  can  save  them?  It  will  not  be  of  much  use  for  the 
people  of  America  to  think  of  how  they  have  neglected 
and  abused  the  Indians,  unless,  in  sorrow  for  the  past, 
they  now  give  themselves  to  efforts  to  aid  them.  There 
are  thousands  of  red  men  who  are  still  pagans,  and  the 
least  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  send  them  the  Christian 
teacher  and  preacher.  So  let  us  heed  the  last  words  of 
Mr.  Hall's  letter  from  Fort  Berthold,  **  Help  us." 

' — — m  ^ . 

Report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Cnite4  Htates, 

The  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1880  was  made  public  November 
2jl.  It  exhibits  a  continued  steady  advancement  toward 
civilization  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  very  remarkable  progress  in  many  instances,  especi- 
ally among  the  Ogallalla^  and  Buele' Sioux  in  Dakota, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  Indians  collected  at  the  Yakima 
agency. 

The  demands  upon  the  bureau  by  Indians  at  a  large 
inajority  of  the  agencies  for  implements  with  which  to 
enable  them  to  perform  manual  labor  are  far  beyond 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for 'that 
purpose.  The  acting  commissioner  says:  *'The  policy 
of  this  bureau  to  teach  the  Indians  to  care  for  their 
stock,  to  till  the  soil,  to  do  raechanieai  work,  etc.,  has 
been  earnestly  pursued  during  the  year,  and  m-ith  the 
most  Ratifying  results.  The  <lesire  of  the  Indians  to 
labor  18  steadily  growing,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  engage  in    civilized  pursuits, 


Indian  Tattooing. 

is  reported  to  be  255,938,  all  of  whom,  except  about 
13,000,  are  more  or  less  under  direct  control  of  agents 
of  the  government.  The  civilized  Indians  now  in  the 
Indian  Territory  number  t}0,560,  and  the  uncivilized  17^- 
750.  There  are  in  round  numbers  25,000  Indiana  ini 
Dakota,  23,000  in  New  Mexico,  21,000  in  Montana^] 
17^000  in  Arkona,  and  14,000  in  Washington  Territory. 

It  appears  there  are  upwards  of  5,000  Indians  in    Newi 
York  State,  and  more  than  10,000  in  the  State  of  Michi-i 
gan.     The  following  statement  shows  the    substantial 
results  of  Indian  labor  during  the  year: 

By  Indians  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Indian    Territory,    1880:    Number  of  acres  broken  by 
Indians,    27,283;    number  of  acres  cultivated,   170,847; 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,   415,777;  number  of 
bushels  of  corn   raised^  660,4:^0;    number  of  bushels  of  J 
oats  and  barley  raised,  222,439;  number  of  bushels  of  i 
vegetables  raised,  370,145;  number  of  tons  of  hay  oat, 
55,527;    number   of    cattle  owned^  78,812;  number    of  i 
sheep  owned,  864,137. 

By  the  five  civilized  tribes:  Number  of  acres  calti-'' 
vated,  314,398;  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  336,' 
424;  number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised,  2,346,042;  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised,  124,568;  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised,  605,000;  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  raised,  16,800;  number  of  tons  of  hay 
cut,  140,000;  number  of  cattle  owned,  297,040;  numberH 
of  swine  owned,  400, 2 B2.  ■ 

The  subject  of  Indian  education  is  made  a  eroniinent 
topic  in  the  report,  the  results  already  accomplished  and 
the  policy  and  plans  of  the  dejiartment  for  the  future 
being  set  forth  with  care  and   minutcjiess.     It  is 


stated^ 


ind  domestic  work  oeniipy  as  prominent  a  place  as  study 
in  the  school-room,  trnd  the  ilevelopement  of  character 
and  training  of  the  pupil  a  in  the  manners  and  habita  of 
civilized  life,  is  held  to  be  quite  m  important  wi  acfjuir- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  book«.  But  the  opportunity  for 
teaching  Indian  children  how  to  live,  as  well  as  how  to 
fead  and  think,  is  found  only  in  the  boarding-school, 
and  for  that  reason  the  effort  of  the  office  during  the 
pa^t  year  has  been  directed  mainly  toward  increasing 
iMiarding-sGhool  accommodations  at  the  various  agencies. 
Only  three  new  schools,  however,  have  been  put  in  actn- 
[al  operation,  and  four  new  buildings  erected.  The  ed- 
jucational  work  of  the  bureau  could  have  been  enlarged 
(to  a  much  greater  extent  but  for  the  inadequate  appro- 
[iriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools. 
"i^ifty  thousand  Indians  at  seventeen  agencies  have  no 
treaty  echool  funds  whatever,  and  for  educational  facil- 


of  parents.  Persistent  calls  for  the  opening  of  new 
schools  or  the  enlargement  of  those  already  established 
come  to  the  bureau  JFrom  every  quarter. 

In  compliance  with  the  appeals  from  neglected  agen* 
cies,  the  bureau  has  made  arrangements  for  erecting 
eleveri  hoarding-school  bnildings  during  the  coming 
seasun,  and  for  the  establishment  of  thirteen  new  hoard- 
ing-schools. These  will  be  the  first  schools  of  any  kind 
ever  provided  for  the  eight  thousand  San  Carlos  Apaches 
and  Western  Shoshones,  and  the  first  boarding-schools 
opened  for  25,000  Indians  at  nine  other  agencies,  where 
small  and  irres-nlarly  attended  day  schools  have  hitherto 
met  with  indifferent  success  and  made  little  impression 
upon  the  tribes  among  which  they  were  located.  But 
few  of  these  schools  will  be  fairly  in  operation  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance  wvlV  w^v  V>^  \i\«^<:s«»«\E^'!i  ^^^k*- 
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til  the  following  year.  Increa»tMl  pmviHlun  for  the  an  im- 
port of  schools  will  then  be  absolutely  neceesary,  and  it 
l«  hoped  that  not  les.'^  than  ^150,000  will  be  a[)pro[»riatod 
for  that  object  by  Con^^ress  sit  it«  next  Hensioti,  The 
workand  eonditron  of  the  Indian  mdustriiil  school'*  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  Carlisle^  Pa,,  are  hig^hly  comTuended. 
Referring  to  the  visits  of  inspeetion  made  to  them  last 
summer  by  various  delegations  of  chiefs  antl  headmen 
of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Crows,  Chippe- 
was,  Shoshone^,  and  Hahnoeks,  it  is  said  that  all  these 
Indiana  were  deeply  imfiresned  by  the  advantages  of- 
fered which  these  sehooU  offer,  and  their  interest  in  the 


lieenti<m>ine?4S  i*  incorporated  with,  and  becomes  a  part 
of,  their  relit^i'^T),  and  even  its  open  practice  protected 
by  the  law  of  the  puehio,  as  it  is  once  a  year  at  the  Zttni 
(and  most  probably  at  others)  pueblo,  what  must  the  re* 
suit  be  in  the  home  life  of  the  people?  Part  of  the  re- 
sult im  an  absolute  want  of  chastity  in  both  men  and  wo- 
men  amontj  themselves,  and,  as  a  result,  continual  feel- 
ing of  jealously  between  husband  and  wife;  beside*  the 
executifin  of  the  cnriie  of  (lud  upon  such  lives, 

Tlie  Pueblo  Indians  are  of  all  people  the  most  relig- 
ious. Religion  enters  into  everything  they  do;  i.e., 
everything  is  done   according  to  ancient  custom.     The 
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education  of  their  children,  either  at  home  or  at  a  tiis- 
tance,  received  a  powerful  impulse  that  will  und"»ubtrdly 
be  productive  of  good  to  their  respective  tribes.  The 
further  statement  is  made  that  if  the  fuud-i  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  office  jusVified  it  the  attendance  at  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  could  lie  doubled  immediately, 

Pueblo  Indbitis   In  New  Mexleo. 

It  is  stating  only  a  part  of  the  truth  when  the 
Pueblo  Indians  are  called  sun  worshipers.  They  are 
pantheists  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  worship 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rainbow,  fire,  water,  rivers, 
mountains,  trees,  stones,  snakes,  bears,  and  animals  gen- 
erally. For  all  these,  or  their  generic  heads,  there  are 
0tKcial  priests,  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  to  their  assis- 
tance subalterns,  and  as  many  of  the  per>plo  as  are  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  rites  of  that  particular  deity.  Many 
children  are  dedicated  to  this  service  lu  infancy  by  their 
parents,  and  many  growu  people  dedicate  th^nnselves. 
But  whether  they  arc  dedicated  or  give  themselves,  they 
are  thereafter  under  the  full  control  of  the  power  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated.  Men  and  w*fmen  have  to  leave  their 
families  night  and  day  for  weeks,  perhaps,  at  a  time, 
closed  up  in  dark  rooms  practicing  the  internal  incanta- 
tions of  their  craft,  and  doing  those  ihings  which  even 
the  heathen  eye  may  not  be  permitted  to  look  upon.  It 
is  from  these  places  of  darkness  tliat  the  most  corrupting 
influences  of  heathenism  proceed;  of  these  the  most  tie- 
structive  to  the  present  well-being  of  the  people  is  un- 
bridled ^licentiousness.     When    the    practice    of    such 


I  new-born  babe  comes  upon  the  stage  of  life  with  all  the 
auspices  (}{  custom.  It  is  fed  and  clothed,  or  not  clothed 
according  to  custom.  It  is  hushed  to  slecfj  wath  a  cus- 
tom song,  gets  custom  medicine,  and  grows  up  in  the 
very  bosom  i>f  religious  custom.  The  father  plants  and 
reaps  his  field  according  to  custom,  goes  to,  and  returns 
from  his  work  singing  a  custom  song;  he  makes  his 
moccasins,  knits  his  stoekings,  carries  the  baby  on  hiA 
back*  in  fact  does  all  that  he  does  in  strict  conformity  to 
religious  custom.  The  mother  grinds  the  mea!,  makes 
the  bread,  wears  her  clothing,  and  k^eps  her  house  in 
conformity  to  custom.  She  makes  her  water-pots  and 
paints  them  with  religions  symbols  according  to  custom. 
In  fact,  the  wlude  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  Indian  is 
one  of  jjerfect  ilrvotion  to  religious  eustom,  or  obedience 
to  his  faitii.     What  a  lesson  for  Christians! 

It  is  this  comidete  arid  perfect  devotion  to  custom 
which  has  ke|it  the  Indians  a  separate  and  diitinct  peo- 
ple until  this  day.  Nothing  else  could  have  kept  them 
in  the  face  of  so  much  oppositt*>n  as  they  have  encounter- 
ed. It  is  this  same  devotion  to  custom,  whieh  will  prove, 
and  is  proving,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  Christ ianixing 
them.  It  is  only  education  and  t^hristiauity  that  uaal 
br^^'lk  down  such  a  power.  Hut  once  It  is  broken  the  sta- 
bility r»f  cliaracter  liiat  it  has  stamped  on  tlie  people  will 
be  oi  inestimable  value  in  their  regenerated  lives. 

The  Puehio  Indians  are  very  industrious.     They  raise 
large  crops  uf  gniiiu  and  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  and^ 
Hocks  of  sheep.     Tliey  use  agreattieal  of  food,  espeoial-j 
ly  at  their   feasts.     At    the   New^    Year's    feasts,  bread, 
meat,  etc.,  is  thrown  a  niong  the  dancers   profusely,  dtir- 
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ins  the  three  days  of  the  dance.  Thb  m  a  time  whi^n 
all  are  expected  to  help  themselves  to  the  best  in  the 
f>ueblo,  as  only  the  l>est  is  offered. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Indians  are  often 
robbed  by  the  sy.sti'niatitt  injustice  of  the  Mexiratts. 
But  in  such  cases,  there  i.H  no  use  in  i^oiiig  to  law;  for 
injustice^  as  such,  is  a  thing  unknown  in  tin*  lnw«*r  Mnxi- 
CiUi  courts. 

That  the  Indians  ^^-. 

are  in  Ignorance 
and  the  depths  of 
superstitious  deg- 
radation, is  not  bc' 
cause  Ihcy  are  in- 
capable  of  eduoa* 
tion  and  Christian- 
ization,but  bec-ausc 
they  have  not  ha<l  • 
the  advantage  of 
either.  The  Pue- 
blo Indians  are  ex* 
cseedingl  y  ^*low, 
from  tlif  fact,  thai  ^ 
for  t'etituiics  tlie\  >|^ 
have  set  their  faet^  "^ 
like  a  flint  against 
everythinjfj  fur-  \ 
eign;  especially 
everything  Mi 
can;  and  it  wi 
take  them  soni 
time  to  find  oi  , 
who  their  t  r  n 
friends  art*.  Tht  ,5* 
Pueblo  Indians  oi^ 
New  Mexico,  wh<  ®' 
do  not  want  Pro 
test  ant  intluencr 
among  them,  uri 
those  whom  the 
Koman  Catholic- 
priests  have  fright- 
ened by  all  manner 
of  lies;  telling 
them  that  if  tliey 
hear  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  us, 
they  will  go  to  hell 
But  truth  is  great- 
er than  lies,  and  actions  speak  louder  than 
Bo  we  have  a  few  Indians  who  are  bt^ginning  to  tliink 
for  themselves,  ami  are  coming  out  of  rhe  thick 
darkness  into  the  light  of  God's  truth,  leavirjg  behind 
them  Rome,  ami  iheir  own  cusroms,  afj  erroneous  things. 
These  few  will  increase,  with  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  working  of  God's  Spirit  u|>on  them,  till 
Anally  our  Indians  will  become  a  virtuous  and  Christian 

I  people* — Jtocky  Maiintmn  Preab^terian. 
Early  Misshia§  itnion^  the  North  Auierlcaii  Iniliaiis. 

Rev.  Dr.  C\  S.  Bartlett  wrote  for  tho  A.  15.  C.  F.  M., 
in  1878,  the  following  account  of  the  Karly  Indian  Mis- 
oions: 

It  has  been  often  said,  You  can  not  lante  an  Indian. 
The  statement  betrays   a   singular   ignorance   of  facts. 

tNo  more  docile  pagans  have  been  found  than  some  of 
the  North  American  tribes,  Sebbmi  have  earlier  fruits 
"been  reaped  than  in  the  Indian  missions;  seldom  have 
brighter  promises  of  a  glorious  harvest  been  blasted  by 
advert  events  and  wicked  interferences* 
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It  has  been  so  from  the  first.  Within  a  year  of  the 
landing  at  Plynioutb,  Elder  Cushman  informed  hig 
friends  \n  England  of  the  ^'tractable  disposition"  of 
the  Indian  youtli,  A»  early  a^  l<i4:],  John  Eliot  had 
been  ilirough  **variflie*i  of  intert'ourso  with  them,  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  by  land  and  sea,"  and 
had  hjid  "ninny  .solemn  disrourses  with  all  sorts  of  na» 
,  Irorn  imh'  end  of  tlie  country  to  another." 
>  Frobabl  y  by  tb  \w 

time     commenced 
the  long  continued 
and  successful  la- 
»oi's     of    IJourne 
Lud     Tupper     at 
Mar^hpee.       And 
Hi   1646   began,  in 
jood  earnuftt,  the 
'reaching  of  May* 
lew    on    MarthaV 
\  ineyard,  and  of 
liot  around  Xew- 
t  on, 

Eliot's  work  has 
'•H^omc  historicaL 
he     index     and 
lionument   of  his* 
u'hievements  and 
lis     prospects    is 
^mnd   m    that  fa- 
110U8  Indian  Bible 
-the     first,     and 
-uig  the  only,  Ki- 
»le  printed  in  A- 
uerica.       It     has 
carcely  one  living 
reader    now;    yet 
thirty-five      hun- 
dred copies  of   it 
once    issued  from 
the  Cambridge 
press.     Eliot  had, 
1674,  a  circuit 
of   fourteen  villa- 
ges,    and    eleven 
hundred    praying 
I  n  d  i  a  n  8,      Next 
year  came  the  ter- 
r i b  1  e  blight  of 
'^Philip's      War," 
and  rut  down  his  congregations  to  four. 

Tiiey  never  ret.'overtd  from  the  shock.  In  fact,  only 
their  Christian  conufLaions  saved  the  whole  of  them 
from  extinction  at  the  time.  The  suspicions,  jealousiei, 
irritations,  and  revenges  then  aroused  never  ceased. 
Then  l>egan  the  long  catalogue  of  organized  Indian 
mi  series.  The  General  Court  collected  the  remnant, 
and  rimioved  them  tt»  the  islands  in  the  bay,  where  they 
sutfert'd  ^incredible  hardships;"  and  the  five  hundred 
rerni>vt'd  haih  in  ItJftH,  shrunk  to  two  hundred  and  five 
IiHliaiis  in  all  what  was  then  Massachusetts  proper.  Re- 
niiivall  The  old,  ohl  story,  ever  new;  the  fatal  rock  of 
tht'ir  prospects, 

In  the  next  century,  various  efforts  were  equally  hope- 
ful, and  equally  frustrated.  The  relics  of  the  Mohe- 
gans,  at  Stockbridgc,  were  gathered  by  John  Sergeant 
into  a  thriving  town,  with  twenty  houses,  built  in 
English  style,  and  a  church  of  forty  communicants.  The 
Hevolutionary  War  made,  in  various  modes,  sad  havoc 
among  them;  and  after  the  w^ar,  they  removed,  first 
Central  New  Yc»rk,  then  to  Indiana,  then  to  Green  BaTi 
then  to  Lake  Winnebago.     A  relic  of  tK<BK^.^^isoaai^»s^'«&'- 
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the  signitieant  name  of  John  Crawfish.  Six  members  of 
one  fannly  eonnectiori  {the  Sanders  family),  men  and 
women  irrowT),  aro  received  into  the  ehiireh  at  one  time, 
dedioating  iheir  householdi?,  too;  and  *'there  is  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house.'*  Old  John  Sandei-w  gays  **be  can 
sit  alf  night  to  hear  the  word  of  God;"  Alexander, 
though  tempted,  * 'would  not  touch  a  drop  of  whisky  for 
five  hundred  dollars;''  and  the  brothers  all  became  lay-  i 
missionaries  at  once.  Catharine  Brown,  after  *''eminent- 
ly  adorning  tiie  doctrine  of  (rod'*  for  six  yeans,  dies  in 
blensed  peace,  David  SandvTij's  fatally  burned,  pa.^scj^ 
away  in  prayer,  Jolni  Aich,  the  interpreter,  who  had 
come  a  hundred  and  tifty 
miles  to  school,  offering 
his  gun  for  clothing,  so 
*'wild  and  forbidding*'  in 
appearance  that  the  mis- 
sionaries  shrunk  from  re- 
ceiving him  till  he  ahnost 
forced  himself  in — he,  too, 
after  five  years  of  Chrip^- 
tian  life,  leaves  '^evidence 
of  love  to  God  and  man 
much  beyond  wliat  is  com- 
mon in  the  best  organised 
Ch  ri  s  1  ian  co mm  u  n i  ti  e s. " 

The  chief,  Rising  Sun, 
comes  to  secure  a  school 
an  d  a  p  i  o n  s  bl  acksm  i  th  f o  r 
his  home,  and  is  detennined 
to  "obey  the  Bible."  The 
missionary  But  rick,  in  a 
tour  of  two  thousand  miles, 
addresses  a  hundred  and 
fifty  meetings,  ranging  in 
size  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  is  every- 
where received  with  atten- 
tion, and  often  with  grati- 
tude. Men  cauie  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Carmel,  for 
religious  instruction.  At 
the  latter  station,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  18i:4,  eigh- 
teen persons  were  received 
to  the  church,  from  "the 
gray-headed  sinner  of  sev- 
enty" to  **the  youth  of 
eighteen.'*  Mr.  Buiriek 
preached,  by  invitation,  the 
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tion  soon  establiKhed  regular  courts  of  justice,  conver 
ed  its  council  into  a  legislative  body,  and  in  1827  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution. 

Such  was  the  early  movement  among  the  Cheroke€ 
when  a  singular  Providence  came  to  its  aid  just  at  thii 
point.     One  George  Guess  (or  Sequoyah),  a   haif-bree<] 
Cherokee,  about  iifty  years  old,  invented   the  remarks 
ble  Cherokee  alphabet.     He    could    neither   write  not 
speak  English,  but  simply  knew  that  a  mark  could 
made  the  sign  of  a  sound.     He  set  himself    to  work 
gather  up  all    the  syllables    of    the    Cherokee  tongunJ 
whirh  ]irovi'<l  U\  be  eigbty-six.     He  used  English  lettei 
— ..  and   various  modificaliona 

of  them,  with  some  char 
iicters    of    his   own.     Th^ 
whole  was  so  simple  that 
in    **tbree   days,"  a  brigU^ 
learner    could    comrricnc 
letter- writing.     When  thi 
fact  first  came  to  the  nc 
tice  of  the  Prudential  Com'^ 
mittee,  in  1825,  the  Cher 
kees  in   Wills  Valley  had 
for  two  years  been  correa 
[Hinding  with  their  country-! 
men  beyond  I  he  Mississif 
[»».     In  three  or  four  years 
half  the  nation  con  Id  read^ 
and  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  one  might  often  see 
the  trees    inscribed    witli 
Cherokee.     Within  a  yeai^ 
of  the   translation   of  th« 
four    Gospels    into     thei^ 
languages,     the    Nations 
Council    were    appropria-" 
ting    money    (182(5)   for  a 
printing  press,  and  a  Bos* 
ton  firm  were  soon  engaged 
in  cutting  pundies.   Gue6S» 
it  is  said,  never  became  a 
Christian,   and     lamented 
his  invention  when  be  saw 
it  used  for  circulating  the 
New  Testament.     But  he 
I  to  u  Id    nu  more   recall    his 
aiphal*et  than  Erasmus  his 
Greek  Testament,  when  it 
had    been    launched  upon 
the  woi'Id.    We  in  this  see 


previous  autumn,  before  the  National  Council.   The  Conn-  ]  the  working  of  God's  providence  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
cil  observed  the  Sabbath  during  its  session,  and  prjhibit- 


ed  all  trade  or  business  on  that  day.  Salibath  obser- 
vance began,  indeed,  to  extend  to  many  villages.  In 
one  instancej  a  man  came  nini^teen  miles  to  inquire  when 
the  next  Sabbath  would  arrive,  because  he  and  his 
neighbors  were  intending  afterward  to  keep  it  as  well  as 


The    Ahiska  Indian  Uoctur. 

Hy  Ucv.  Joirv  G.  Bkauv. 

The  Indian  doctor  is  called  ise/d  in  his   own    tongue, 
and  ^/taman  in  the  Russian.     When  a  male  child  is  bom 


they    could.      All   was  hopeful.      Arrangements    were  ,  with  a  curly  Inek  of  hair,  it  is  a  sign  that    he    is    to 


made  for  a  network  of  mission  schools.  In  1822  the 
king^B  interpreter  came  to  smoke  with  the  missionaries 
the  silver-hooped  **pipe  of  peace,"  its  bowl  the  head  of 
a  tomahawk,  and  its  stem  the  handle;  and  Path-Killer, 
the  king,  and  his  chiefs,  in  National  Council  assembled, 
expressed  the  warmest  thanks,  and  came,  one  by  one, 
from    their    seats,    to    take    Mr.    Hoyt,    the    mission- 

Lary,  by  the  hand.     The  old  king  visited  the  sehotils,  in 
company  with  a  principal  chief.     The  tears  fiowed  in- 
cessantly   down    his     dusky     cheeks    while    the     ehii- 
dren    sang;  and    both   of  them    most  affectionately  ad-  ^ 
dressed    the    school,— the    king    a    second     time,— and  |  lying    in  state    and  surrounded    by     mourners 
/*}osed  bv  takine  all  the  scholars  bv  the  hand.     The   na-  ,  c^unes  he  will  be  apt  to  enter  into   one    of    the 


be  a  doctor.  He  is  carefully  fostci*ed  by  his  parents  and 
friends.  His  hair  is  not  cut  nor  combed,  nor  ib  he 
allowed  to  eat  clams,  crabs,  or  any  beach  food.  It  h 
seldom  that  an  infant  is  born  with  the  desired  curly 
lock.  Years  ago  the  credulous  were  deceived  by  design- 
ing relatives  who  would  present  the  child  with  a  curl 
made  by  hand.  It  is  seldom  that  a  boy  with  a  genuine 
ctirl  makes  his  ap|tearance.  There  are  others  who  as- 
pire to  the  position  and  infiuenceof  a  doctor.  Wbeu  one 
dies,  an  Indian  will  go  upon  the  roof  and  call  for  tb« 
vake  or  deuion  who    dwelt    in  the  body  which   is  now 

If  he 
young 
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men  who  are  staiKling  around  the  corpse.  lie  fi\h  as 
if  he  were  shot  dead.  This  is  the  sign  that  the  old 
doctors  demon  has  entered  into  tlie  man.  He  is  taken 
off  to  one  part  of  the  house  and  eovered  with  a 
blanket.  He  pretends  toln'  wliolly  unounscicMis.  Theri^ 
is  a  tacit  understanding  l>et\veen  the  ntan  who  eallw  the 
yake  an*!  the  one  into  whom  he  is  supposed  to  t-nter. 
Sometimes  a  Indian  will  fall  so  violently  as  to  injure  hi.s 
head.  Tins  has  its  proper  effect  upon  the  bystanders. 
Otbern  who  have  neither  curly  hair  nor  are  possessed 
become  doctors.     Often  a  .  ___ 

nephew,  the    doctor's   sis-  """^ 

te^^s  son,  is  the  favored  one^ 
Ail  eandidateg  must  endure 
the  test.  When  the  prop- 
i?r  time  arrives  the  pei*son 
wh^i  is  to  be  initiated  goes 
til  the  tomb  of  a  doctor 
whom  he  chooses  as  a  sort 
of  patron.  He  is  attended 
by  two  watches  of  rela- 
tives, four  in  each.  The 
test  is  an  absolute  fast  for 
eight  days.  He  sleeps  one 
or  two  nights  in  the  dead- 
bouse.  The  wafchei-s  are 
tost^e  that  lie  dot-s  nut  break 
bis  fast.  Me  is  nil  owed  the 
use  of  tobacco.  These  per- 
sons who  guard  hira  are 
relatives.  While  he  is  fast- 
ing he  makes  up  his  songs 
which  hf  will  sing  when 
called  upon  to  iun*  a  sick 
person.  His  guard  leani 
the  same  songs,*  for  they 
are  to  be  his  attendants  in 
the  futuiH^  when  he  [jraclices  his  arts. — Rovky  Mofm* 
tfiin   Pte^bf/terittn. 


Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  must  give  the  Great 
Spirit  something,  so  that  he  might  bless  hira.  And  w^hat 
had  he?  There  was  his  blanket;  though  it  had  done  him 
good  service,  and  was  still  much  needed,  he  would  give 
it  up  to  Him  if  He  would  bless  hiuu  So  he  took  the 
blanket  in  li is  hand  and  laid  it  on  a  log,  and  with  up- 
turnetl  eyes  sattl:  *'  Here,  Great  Spirit,  acce|»t  this  blan- 
kct,  and  bless  poor  Indian,  that  he  may  find  food,  and 
that  his  wife  and  family  may  not  starve.*'  The  anguish 
of  his  heart  w^as  unabated.  No  raauna  fell  from  heaven 
^  to  afford  relief    The  offer- 


The  Po«r  I  nd  inn's  (jfl'eriiig. 

T  is  recorded  of  a  young  Indian  chief,  with  a  wife 
and  family,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  on  one  cie<'asion 
he  left  the  camp   of   his    people,    and  retired  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  forest  for  the   pur|iose 
of  hunting.     Shortly  after  reaching  his  new   place  of 
abode,  his  supply  of  provisions  having  become  exhausted, 
be  went  forth,  as  usual,  in  quest  of  game,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  former  good  fortune  had  deserted  him; 
the  animals,  as  if  apprised  of  his  inientions,  retiring  to  a 
safe  distance  out  of   the  reach   of  gun-shot.     Foiled    in 
his  purpose,  the  poor  Indian  renewed  his  exertions;  but 
failure    attended    every    attempt.     Discouraged,    after 
long  and  (rersevering  efforts,   remembering  his  isolated 
condition   and    the   pressing  necessities  of    his    family, 
which  had  been  living  for  more  than  three  days  on   wild 
roots,  he  paused,  weary  and  faint,    and,  taking  his  seat 
on  a  log  of  wood  out,  of  sight,  l>ut  so  that  he  couhl  hear 
his  little  children  playing  around  the  wigwam,   he  fell 
^uto  a  train  of  nieditati<m.     He  looked   upward   to  the 
lue  arch  above  him,  and  beheld  the  beautiful  sky   and 
right  sun,  and  J*asting  bis  eyes  around  him,  he  saw  the 
rei?n  gra^s,  the  waving  trees,   and  the  flowing  water, 
jid  he  said  to  himself:  "*  These  things  came  not  here  by 
heir   own   bidding:    there   must  be  a  canse  fur  them; 
bey  could  not  produce  themselves,  and,  tlierefore,  they 
ust   have   been    created!     And  who  is  their  Creator? 
arcly  he  must  be  the   Great   Spirit!     1   wish  the  Great 
Spirit  would  bless  poor  Indian,  that  his   famishing   wife 
jiud  family  might  not  starve." 


iug  did  not  suffice.  What 
must  he  now  do?  A  tom- 
ahawk hung  in  his  belt; 
could  he  8]»are  that?  Yes, 
if  that  was  what  the  Great 
Spirit  required,  he  thought 
he  could.  He  advanced  as 
before,  :^ud  laid  it  U[jon  the 
log,  and  saifl :  **  €)  Great 
Spirit,  fake  my  tomahawk j 
it  is  all  poor  Indian  has. 
Ho  has  nothing  else  to  give; 
take  it  and  bless  me,  and 
give  me  food  for  my  chil- 
dren.^' But,  alas!  no  an- 
swer came.  The  bunkri 
rests  still  on  his  bosom. 
And  what  can  he  do  now? 
There  w^as  bis  gun,  his 
only  means  of  obtaining 
game,  his  sole  su  pport^ 
anil  hitherto  his  unfailing' 
frietid.  How  could  he  spare 
that?  Must  he  part  with 
that  also?  He  paused,  but, 
pressed  down  by  his  for- 
lorn condition,  almost  hopeless,  he  took  the  gun  in  his 
hand,  and  laid  it  on  the  log,  and  sobbed  out:  **(>  Great 
Spirit,  take  my  gun,  too!  it  is  all  poor  Indian  has;  he  has 
nothing  more.  Take  it,  and  bless  poor  Indian,  fliat  his 
wife  and  children  may  not  starve."  Still  the  messenger 
of  love  came  not, 

Almost  broken-hefiited.  he  started  to  his  feet,  a 
ray  of  light  tlashed  through  his  mind.  He  would  tro  to 
that  rude  altar  again  and  offQT  himself  wp  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  So  he  sat  down  on  the  log  witli  his  blanker,  bin 
tomahawk,  and  his  gnu  by  his  side,  and  said:  **  llere» 
Great  Spirit,  poor  Indian  has  given  up  all  that  he  has; 
be  has  nothing  more;  so  take  poor  Indian,  too,  and  blest* 
hira,  that  he  may  find  food  for  his  famishing  family, 
that  they  may  not  starve,'* 

In  a  moment  a  change  comes  over  the  scene,  and 
everything  seems  smiling  and  joyous.  His  soul  is  filled 
with  ha}>piness  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  As  he 
contemplates,  lo!  a  deer  comes  bounding  toward  him 
from  the  thicket;  he  raises  his  gnu  an*!  secures  liim. 
Thus  was  his  offering  accepted  iind  his  prayer  answered^ 
and  he  was  ever  afterward  successful  in  hunting.  On 
returning  to  liis  family,  the  jioor  Indian  told  tljem  what 
had  lia|ipened;  ami,  thinking  that  if  he  left  the  blanket* 
the  tomahawk^  and  the  gun  on  the  log,  they  wouhl  be  of 
no  use  to  any  one,  he  took  them  with  him,  and  told  the 
Great  Spirit  that  he  would  take  care  of  them  for  J/im^ 
and  use  them  subject  to  His  will,  and  tiiat  henceforth  he 
would  regard  himself,  and  all  that  he  hail,  iis  belonging 
to  Him, 

When  lb**  hunting  season  was  over,   the   y*iung  chief 
returned  to  his  tribe;  and  soon  afterwards,  hearing  foe 
the    firtit    time  the  leaching  of  a  CIwv^Vvksx  vesw^v^wva.^^ , 
while  seated  wUU  \ik  vv:t\\>\vi\Xi\^VL ^x^^  ^vs^slx^^  vvk^^nXx^xv*^ 
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Ing  attentively  to  the  speaker  as  he  told  them  they  must 
give  up  (hevtselvea  to  Christy  and,  reraembering  what 
had  occurred  in  the  forest,  he  conid  contaio  himself  no 
longer,  bat  jumped  n|>  and  wliouted:  "Yes,  that's  me! 
that*s  mel"  Thi'ii  \w  related  lo  the  missionary  and 
those  arotind  him  liow  he  had  ufFured  hi/nsel/ up  to  God 
in  the  time  of  his  trouble;  and  with  clearer  views  of  ihe 
way  of  Balvation  through  faitlj  in  Chrif^t  Jc8U8,  he  hence-  i 
forth  became  a  faithful  and  consistent  Christian,  exem-  I 


*^  This  is  a  tribe  that  dwells  to  the  west,  toward   the 

great  river  MtssUsippL  They  are  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
from  here,  in  a  country  of  jirairies,  abounding  in  all 
kinds  of  gauje.  Providence  has  provided  them  with  m 
species  of  marsh  rice,  w  hich,  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, tliey  go  to  collect  in  certain  small  lakes,  which  are 
covered  with  it.  They  know  how  to  prepare  it  so  wej, 
that  it  is  quite  palatable  to  the  taste  and  nutritlri 
They  presented  me  with   some   when  I   w^as  at  the   el 


\^ 


Winter  Encampment  of  Indians, 


plifying  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  entire  consecra- 
tion to  God, 

*'  Jesus,  nil  atoning  Ltimh. 
Thine,  ami  oiily  Tlimc*  I  am; 
Take  ray  body,  spirit,  soul^ 
Ooly  Thou  posjsesfl  the  whole." 


Mlssious  Auionje:  the  Hioiix. 

By.  Rbv.  Jomt  P.  Wiixiam»on,  of  ihe  Pre»byter|nn  ao*rtl  of  Fon-lKH  MJ^kmii, 

The  largest  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  is 
the  SiouXy  or,  as  theyeall  themsches,  the  Dakota*  Sinee 
the  Sioux  were  first  know  i^  they  have  oecupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  eenter  of  the  American  eontinent,  inelud- 
mg  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Riven  They 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized 
world  by  the  early  French  explorers,  gome  250  years 
ago,  who  appro  ached  their  borders  by  the  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  great  lakes.  As  early  as 
1665  the  Jesuits  planted  a  mission  at  La  Pointe,  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  among  the 
Chippewas.  Although  some  notices  of  the  Sioux  may 
be  found  previoual)^,  the  clearest  is  that  given  by  Father 
Allonez,  the  first  missionary  at  La  Pointe 
,of  the  Dakotas: 


tremitv  of  Lake  Tracy  (Superior),  where  I  saw  thei 
They  ho  rot  use  the  gun,  but  only  the  how  and  arroi 
which  they  use  with  groat  dexterity.  Their  cabins  ai 
not  covered  with  bark,  but  with  deer-skiiis,  well  drit 
and  stitched  together,  so  that  the  cold  does  not  enter? 
These  people  are,  above  all  other,  savage  and  warlike. 
In  our  presence  they  seemed  abashed,  and  w  ere  raotion* 
less  as  statues." 
I  Again>  in  the  report  of  this  mission  for  the  year  cloa* 
ing  Km  1  we  have  the  further  account: 

**  There  are  a  certain  people  called  Nadouessi  (t 
same  word  afterward  contracted  to  Sioux),  dreaded  b] 
their  neighbors,  and,  although  they  use  oidy  the  bow 
and  arrow,  they  use  it  with  so  much  skill  and  dexterity 
that  in  a  moment  they  will  fill  the  air.  ,In  the  Parthii 
mode,  they  turn  their  heads  in  tight,  and  dischar^ 
their  arrows  so  rapidly  th'at  they  are  no  less  to  be  U 
in  their  retreat  than  in  their  attack.  Thev  dwell  on  tU 
shores  of  and  around  the  great  river  Mississippi,  They 
number  no  less  than  fifteen  populous  towns,  and  yet 
they  know  not  how^  to  cultivate  the  earth  by  seeding  it. 
For  sixty  leagues  from  the  extremity  of  the  upper  lakes 


He  w^rites  j  toward  sunset,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  center  of  the  west- 
ern nations,  they  have  all  united  their  force  by  a  general 
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:eague,  which  has  been  made  against  them,  s^  against  a  | 
common  enemy.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  en- 
arely  distinct  from  that  of  the  AlgQiiquiris  and  Hurons,  , 
Bv^hom  they  generaliy  surpass?  in  generosity,  since  they 
rften  content  themselves  with  the  glory  of  having  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  freely  release  the  prisoners  they 
have  taken  in  battle." 

The  firwt  estimate  we  find  of  the  number  of  the  Sioux 
is  given  by  Le  Sueur,  who  explored  tlu'  whole  k^ngih  of 
ihe  Mississippi  River,  impending  much  of  the  time  from 
1683  to  1701  in  the  Sioux  conn  try,  the  last  winter  dig- 
ging copper  ore  (?)  on  the  Blue  tarlh  Rivefj  near  Mon- 
kato,  Mum.  He 
had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  ascer- 
taining  their 
numbers,  and  he 
estimated  the  Si- 
oux at  4,000  fam- 
ilies. This  would 
be  equivalent  to 
about  20,000 
Bonis. 

One  hundred 
years  of  inter- 
course with 
French  and  En- 
gl i  s  h  trad  ers 
Dass,  and  we  find 
but  little  change 
ji  the  character 
3f  the  Sioux. 
Their  hand  is  still 
*  against  every 
man,  and  every 
nan^s  hand  is 
kgainst  them." 

In  the  main, 
ley  occupy  the 
►ame  territory  as 
Lt  the  first.  They 
»ave  lost  a  little 
►uthe  north-east, 
►  lit  gained  a  good 
leal  more  on  the 
outh-weat.  The  ,: 
whites  have  in  no 
^ay  interfered 
l^itb  their  do- 
l^ain.  Yet  they 
I  ave  increased 
•^t  little  in  num- 
•^rs*  Three  new 
Circes  have  been 
t;  work  to  prevent 
.«*e- water;    none   of 

re    the   appearance 


Indian  of  Analiuac,  descenddd  troni  the  Aztecs. 


it — the    small-pox,  fire-arms,   and 
which    were    known   to   them  be- 

Pre  the  appearance  of  white  men.  A  century  has 
ised,  and  the  votaries  of  mammon  have  been  diligent 
collecting  their  furs  and  giving  in  exchange  anything 
^lich  the  depraved  appetite  demanded;  but  not  a  single 
lissionary  has  yet  appeared  to  preach  onto  them  life 
fccnial  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
■ffhe  Sioux  now  enter  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is 
Vbe  the  most  eventful  in  their  history.  In  1H04  the 
rViited  States  obtained  from  France  poss**ssion  of  thf 
^Uieuse  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 

k^ox  are  henceforth  to  be  children  of  the  Great  Father, 
e  next  year  the  first  authorized  agent  of  government, 
'leut.  Pike,  met  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  in  council  at  the 
i^outh  of  the  St.  Peter  (Minnesota)  River,  and  purchased 
fom  them  the  military  reservation  upon  which  Fort 


SnelUng  was  afterward  built.  The  first  land  ceded  by 
the  Sioux  for  settlement  was  in  the  year  1837,  when 
they  rcliuquished  their  title  to  all  land  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  now  settlers  begin  to  flow  into  their 
borders*  From  this  time  the  call  for  their  lands  be- 
comes louder,  and  in  thirty  years  they  have  cetled  their 
right  to  all  lauds,  except  certain  reservations  upon 
which  they  livt^  Tlie  lands  ceded  by  the  Sioux  to  the 
United  States  itududc*  the  southern  half  of  Minnesota, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Dakota  Territory,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  altogether  being  an  area 
more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  reserva- 
tions now  occu- 
pied  by  the  Si- 
oux are  mostly 
along  tlje  Mis- 
souri River  in 
Dakota,  and  our 
government  ex- 
ercises its  watch- 
ful care  and  con- 
trol over  them 
through  agents 
located  at  eleven 
different  points* 
l^he  returns  of 
these  agents 
show  about  30,- 
000  Sioux  on  the 
reservations.  Be- 
sides these,  there 
are  several  thous- 
and roaming  Si- 
oux, commonly 
called  "bostiles," 
under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sitting 
Bull,  who  infest 
the  norllaTri  l)or* 
der  of  Montana, 
fleeing  over  the 
British  line  when 
pushed,  and  re- 
turning at  will. 
There  are  also 
several  thousand 
\dio  fled  to  the 
Hritish  Posses- 
siini^  just  after 
the  Minnesota 
massacre  of 
1802,  and  are  lo- 
cated pcranently 
1  present  number 


wi:g=r 


thi 


tliere.     So  we  may  safely  estimate 
of  Sioux  at  40,000, 

The  hrst  mission  established  among  the  Sioux  was  the 
Dakota  Mission,  in  183f5.  It  was  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Minsious,  under  whom  the  larger  part  of  the 
mission  still  remains.  But,  owing  to  their  church  rela- 
tions, a  part  of  the  Dakota  Mission  transferred  their  con- 
nection to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
after  tlie  union  of  the  two  branches  of  that  Church. 
The  missionaries  who  have  labored  the  longest  in  the 
Dakota  Mission  are  the  brothers  Rev,  S.  W.  and  G.  IL 
Pond,  Rev.  T,  8.  Williamson,  m,d.,  Rev,  S.  R.  Rig^s, 
i).i>,,  and  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams.  The  present  missionanea 
are  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  d.d.,  Rev,  A,  L,  Rv^S!;^^  '».^n5S.'^&*s^ 
T.  L,  Riggs,  of  the  Am^tVQ,^w^vi2.x\\  ^^^'^:S?  \*^r^  Z:^ 
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Board.     There  are  also  more  than  a  dozen  a^Hititstant  mis- 

gionark^s,  mostly  ladies. 

The  progrcHs  made  by  the  Dakota  MinsJion  in  forty- 
five  year?it  may  be  seen  from  tlie  following  summary 
taken  from  the  statistii's  of  the  AfissioTi  for  the  year 
ending  March  3l8t,  1880: 

Nundier  of  native  minisiern 10 

Nnml>er  of  native  churches. 11 

Number  added  on   profession f55 

Total  mcmberghip  of   churches .  853 

Ninnber  of   8abbath-!«cIjoolfi.  , 12 

Membershiy^  of  Sabbath-scboolH , . .  , , ,   o50 

Contributions  for   pastoral    support ,,,.... ^^627 

Contributions  for  missionary    work _  _  ,  . ,   482 

MiJ^cellaneous  contributions iJSR' 


-\i^ 


preWoua  years.     The  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency, 
dreau,   and    Han  tee,  among  wliom    missions  were 
menced    forry-five    yeans    ago,  may  now    be  said 
Christianized,  as   all   public    heathen   worship  has 
abandoned,  and    the   Christian    religion    generally 
eepted.     There  is  a  great  work  yet  to  be  done, 
thoufiand    of   the  wildest  Indians  in  the  tTnited 
are  still  beyond.     But  they  are  no  worse  or  mor 
approacliable  than  these  two  or  three  thou<tand  Chr 
Indians   were   forty   years  ago.     Surely  we  have 
enough  of   God's  |)Ower,  in  the  conversion  of  these  i 
souls,  to  build  our  faith  uporL     The  Ijands  already 
verferl  arc  the  w-arlike,  iinmovablc  savages  of  wlioB 
early    explorers    wrote.     They  have  believed    anc 
saved,  and  so  may  the  rest  believe  if  we  labor  andj 
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Wolf  lodlans. 
The  only  other  Protestant  mission  among  the  Sioux 


16  the  Niobrara  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  It  was  commenced  in  IHGO.  It  is  now  under 
charge  of  tlic  Rt.  Rev.  W,  IT.  Hare,  d.d.,  Bishop.  The 
following  American  missionai'icH  are  now  in  the  fielil: 
Revs,  j/ W.  Cook,  W,  J,  Cleveland,  IL  Swift.  H.  Burt, 
W,  W.  Fowler,  Whittcn,  Wolcott,  and  J.  Robinson, 
There  are  also  three  or  four  native  ministers,  a  large 
number  of  American  teachers,  native  eatechists,  and 
other    helpei-s.     The    number  of  communicants  at  the 

{jresent   time  we  do  not   know;    but  there  are  several 
lundred. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  never  undertaken  much 
work  among  the  Sioux,  although  itinerant  priests  visited 
them  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  at  short  intervals  ever  since,  administering 
their  peculiar  rites  to  traders  and  ha!f-l>looils,  and  such 
Indian  children  and  others  as  they  could  bring  under 
their  influence.  Within  the  jmst  ten  years  tliey  have 
been  more  active,  and  estalilislied  permanent  stations  at 
two  different  agencies,  Standing  Rock  and  BeviFs 
Lake, 

In  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization  the 
last  eighteen  years  hns  seen  more   advance  than  all  the 


for  them;  and  truly  the  "Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  po' 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believe! 
Let  us  give  them  the  Gospel. 


Missions   of  the   American   Board    Amon^  the    llakotii 
Stou\  ItidiuuH. 

Tly  a«v.  AiFKKP  L.  RK.Gfi.  of  Ni^ltni*kiw 

The    Dakota   nation    is   the  largest  body  of    Indi 
speaking  IIjc  same  language  on   this  continent,     TI 
number   about  sixty    or    seventy    thousand    souls, 
larger   part   of    whom  are    within  the  territory  of 
Untted  States,  and  the  remainder  in  the  British    Poai 
sions,     Tlie  habitat  of   this  people,  at  the  beginning 
this  historic  perio<l,  was  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mis 
sippi  River,  in  Minnesota,  over  to   the    Black  Hills 
Ro(*ky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Platte  River  in  Nebi 
ka  on  the  south  to  beyond  the  British  line  on  the  nort 

And  not  oidy  the  largest,  but  it  has  also  been  one 
most  warlike  and  fierce  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
a  natural  consequence,  they  have  had  a  pride  of  n 
and  a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  w^hich  have  b 
great  barriers  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ara< 
them. 
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|^€  that  of  most  of  tlie  native  tribes  of  tlie  contini^iit, 
Hiile  it  seeina  to  bring  them  into  8ymj»athy  with  the 
S-nths  of  Christianity,  still  holds  them  immovably  i]h' 
ip»]it.  They  have  a  widely  iufusccl  8|>iritual  sentiment, 
^d  very  reverential.  All  nature  to  them  leenis  with 
Be  manifestations  of  the  great  mysterious  Power  that 
Ills  the  universe.  And  thus  they  find  a  god  in  every- 
^Isiug.  While  they  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  su-  , 
prrme  Pernon  at  the  head  of  all,  and,  indeed,  mi^^ht  re- 
quire hia  exislenee  by  their  [>hi]oHO|ihy,  yet  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  |)raetieuliy»     It  h  witli  the  more  | 


rKOTKSTANT   MISSION   WORK 

amoncr  the  Dakatas  began  Bystematieally  in  1835.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  field  waa  made  in  1834  by  Dr.  Thomas 
S>  Wiiliamson,  niisHionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Comniissiuners  for  Foreign  Misi^ions.  He  brought  his 
family  in  the  fulluwing  year,  and  was  ae  com  pan  led  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Iligs^ins,  assistant,  missionary.  The 
brothers  Samue!  W.  Pond  and  Gideon  II.  Pond  of  Con- 
neotieui,  who  had  eorae  onto  the  ground  in  I8:U,  as  in- 
dependent volunteer  missionaries,  soori  joined  the  mi»- 
«iou  of  the  Ameriean  Board,  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs 
joined  the    foree    in   18;>7.     Other  laborers  were  added 


\^f  M 


^Biediate  manifei'tations  of  Diity,  in  ibe  t^un,  in  the 
Spader,  in  the  mystery  of  the  waters,  or  in  the  tntelar 
^mt  in  various  forms  that  gnanis  the  life  of  each  man — 

is  with  these  they  are  eoneerried,  anil  these  they  wor- 
iJlip. 

By  t>ie  help  of  these  divinities  they  and  their  fathei's 
^ve  ma<le  war,  have  hunted  buiTalo  and  deer,  have 
l*a)ij>ed  tlie  fur  bearing  anhnals,  or  have  planted  and 
fathered  the  crops  of  their  summer  gardens.  And  what 
^as  good  for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  them, 
hey  think. 

Ad  they  talk  piously  and  benevolently,  many  white 
tlf*ii  are  ready  to  declare  them  good  Christians  ah*eady, 
»Ut  the  unregenerale  heart  is  the  sann-  everywhere,  and 
Utterly  oppo.^es  the  trembling  doctrines  of  Uhrist^s  Gos- 
>^1.  Then,  too,  the  leaders  in  their  sacred  mysteries, 
^e-sts  of  their  religion,  the  so-called  '*  medicine  men,'* 
■^hen  Christianity  comes  in  and  tljreatens  their  trade, 
Jjij  an  J  used     to    opposition,    like    the    silversmiths    of 


AN   INX>IAN   DANCE. 


I  and  snbtracte*d  from  time  to  lime,  bnl  the  burden  *>r  the 
I  work  has  been  borne  hy  these  three  families,  father* 
I  and  ehildren,  the  Williamsoiis,  the  Ponds,  and  Riggses, 

It  was  among  the  eastern  or  Minnesota  Sioux  that  the 
j  work  was  liegnn.  Stations  were  ojiened  at  Lanpnparle, 
I  near  the  head  of  the  Jlinni'sota  River  and  near  Fort 
Siu'llmg,  at  thf  conHnence  of  the  same  river  with  the 
Mississippi.  While  the  main  elYort  was  made  among 
the  eastern  tribes,  tours  were  made  westward  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Missuuri  River  an<l  the  central  prairies. 

NINETEEN    YEABS    OF   DKAD    LIFE 

came  before  the  day  of  enlarged  results.  A  few  con- 
verts were  gathered,  mostly  women,  A  few  men  dared 
the  scorn  and  ]>erseculion  of  their  people,  and  professed 
faith  in  Jesus.  But  they  did  this  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
horses  and  eattk^  that  they  were  beginning  to  raise,  shot 
by  orders  of  tiie  **  soldiers^  lodge,"  the  Indian  Yehra* 
gerichte;  in  spite  of  being  dubbed  **  a  ^<i\o.'i.'^''\  '^^'^'^t 
vvoikiug  wiih  their  owv\  V\^\v\^  \\\  xNx'^i  *^v^si\\vt  >eajv\^  ^^ 
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dail7  threats  and  frequent  attempts  at  poisonifig  or 
kiiling  by  witclicraft. 

Few  people  at  this  d2^y  can  undeastand  the  great  revo- 
lution that  has  taken  place  in  the  Indian  mind  within 
these  forty-five  years.  Now  even  the  warriors  nnder 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  are  driving  freight  teams, 
building  houses*,  and  holding  the  plow  handle  with  their 
own  saered  hands.  It  seems  now  to  us  a  very  natural 
thing  for  them  to  do.  But  it  fa  contrary  to  all  their 
traditionB,  and  violates  the  fundamental  principle's  of 
their  ancestral  faith.  For  years  they  resif^ted  the  iu- 
oomini^  revohition.  They  ^aw  the  issue  in  the  beginning 
and  fought  it  stej*  by  step  all  the  way*  Indeed,  the  out- 
break and  massacres  iu  Minnesota  in  18G2  was  among 
other  potent  eanses  of  the  ujiriMorr  of  heathenism  for 
self  preservation  against  the  advance  of  Christianity, 

And  not  only  in  these  ^outward  duties  of  civiliKation 
are  these  Indian  tribes  now  ready  learners;  but  there  im 
an  expectancy  and  general  readiness  that  w^aits  for  the 
Gospel,  even  where  churches  have  not  been  planted. 

TIJE    DAWNING    OF    THE    DAY 

oame  about  the  year  1854.  The  leaven  of  Christian 
truth  had  been  working  through  the^e  years  of  labor 
and  waiting.  The  field  occupied  was  now  narrower  by 
reason  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Indian^  on  the  reser- 
vation set  apart  after  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Minne- 
fiota.  So  that,  itistead  of  a  line  of  stations  along  the 
Minnesota  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Pepin ,  the 
work  w  as  een  t  ered  at  Ye  How  M  ec  1  i  ei  ii  e  a  n  d  H  a  35  el  wood , 
on  the  Minnesota. 

Haf.elwood  was  a  community  of  civilii^ed  Dakotaii, 
who  adopted  at  tbat  early  date  a  repnblitian  form  of 
government  and  the  wllite  man*s  dress  and  customs. 
They  were  ready  to  do  this  because  Christianity  bad 
made  tliera  white  inside.  When,  subsequently  large 
numbers  donned  the  white  man's  coat  and  breeches,  and 
bad  their  long  black  liair  cnt  off  to  gain  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  XL  8.  government,  it  was  another  kind  of 
a  transformation.  And  it  was  these  "  whitewashed " 
Indians  who  proved  false  in  the  day  of  triaU  and  not 
'*  the  Christian  Indians,"  as  has  been  falsely  stated. 

After  eight  years  of  encouraging  advance,  there  came 
tbe  neeming  eclipse  of  all  missionary  sucresa.  The  out- 
break of  1862  broke  up  the  missions  and  landed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Minnesota  Dakotas  in  prison  at  Mankato 
and  Fort  Snelling.  But  the  winter  following  was  mem- 
orable for  one  of  the  rt^oet  wonderful  revivals  that  the 
history  of  the  Church  records.  These  proud  warriors 
had  looked  to  their  gods  for  victory,  and  they  met  de* 
feat.  Their  pagan  faith  was  broken,  and  s*o  waij  their 
insolent  pride.  The  lessons  they  had  scorned  for  years 
eame  back  to  them  in  their  hum  illation  and  distressj 
and  the  glory  of  Chrlnt  was  then  revealed  to  them. 
Over  three  hundred  Sioux  warrioi*s  there  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  cros&.  And  the  same  winter  several 
hundreds  of  their  wives  and  children  were  baptised  into 
the  faith  at  the  Fort  Snelling  camp. 

With  the  release  of  the  prisoners  came  their  transfer 
to  the  region  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  in  Dakota  Territoi7 
and  northern  Nebraska,  Those  at  Fort  Snelling  were 
transported  to  the  Missouri  the  following  yearj  but 
those  under  sentence  at  Mankato  spent  still  three  years 
at  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  removal  of  the  captive  Sioux 
to  the  Missouri  required 

BE-KSTABLISHMESTT   ON   A   NEW    FIELD, 

While  those  who  were  Christian  Indians  before  the 
ontbreak  gathered  again  to  the  northwest  of  their  for- 
mer homes,  at  what  is  now  Sisseton  Agency,  D,  T., 
those  on  the  Missouri  were  finally  concentrated  atSantee 
Agency,  Nebraska. 


This  hag  given  two  bases  of  operation,  and  alon] 

Missouri  line  work  has  been  successfully  opened  a 
the  Yankton  Sioux  at  Yankton  Agency,  D*  T.,  at 
Sully,  D.  T.,  among  the  Titon  Stonr,  and  at 
Bert  hold  among  the  Reea,  Grosventrea,  and  Man 
while  more  recently  a  mission  has  been  planti 
Poplar  River  Agency,  Montana,  among  the  Yankl 
and  Assiniboines. 

From  the  base  at  Sisseton  Agency  work  has  beei 
tied  on  northward,  at  DeviPs  Lake,  and  onward  to 
Ellicc  in  the  British  Possessions,  And  from  the  two 
have  also  gone  out  colonies  of  citizen  Indians  at 
drean,  D.  T.,  and  at  Brown  Earth,  D.  T.  Thus  the 
has  spread  on  every  hand  and  h:is  been  blessed. 

Soon  after  the  re-establishment  on  the  new  lin^ 
mission  force  working  under  the  American  Boai 
came  two  l>ands,  a  part  choosing  to  work  under  th< 
sion  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  the 
jmrt  remained  under  the  old  Board,  And  yet  the 
has  been  carried  on  as  oue^  and  so  continues, 

rBESEST   DEVELOPMESiT. 

Eleven  native  churches,  with  a  membership  of 


\ 


hundred  and  fifty- three,  are  ministered  to  by 
pastors.  And  these  churches  are  active  in  good  '^ 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  is  the  organi 
of  a  Native  Missionary  Society,  which  has  bee 
several  years  sending  out  its  own  missionaries  tc 
heathen  brethren.  In  almost  every  church  ther 
Woman's  Missionary  Circle,  which  have  raised  bj 
needles  during  the  year  past  $212,70.  Tbe  whole  ai 
of  receipts  in  the  Native  Missionary  Society  durin 
year  being  '$o21A7.  The  table  ml  the  close  of  this  i 
will  show  more  clearly  the  condition  and  progress 
churches. 

SCHOOLS    AND    KDUCATION. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  mission,  schooic 
been  kept  up  whenever  the  opposition  of  the  "so 
lodge"  did  not  ]>revent.  The  first  winter  Br.  Wi 
son  taught  in  a  tent  and  drew  the  letters  in  the  d 
the  tent  floor.  And  oftentimes  the  school  has  fol 
the  wandering  tribe,  lenting  with  them  as  they  bu 

But  it  is  by  these  persistent,  multiform  ways  th 
ucation  has  been  advanced  among^  this  people,  ai: 
really  reached  dow^n  into  their  inner  thouf^ht. 
this  IS  the  fact  is  evident  in  their  conferences  and  < 
gathering.^,  by  the  topics  discussed  and  the  th< 
evolved.  They  are  not  thinking  as  Indians,  l 
white  men  and  Christians, 

Thus  to  reach  the  thought  of  a  people  is  a  more  d 
thing  than  teaching  after  the  common  routine  < 
school  room.  One  must  use  the  languages  of  the 
to  affect  their  life.  Hence  the  BaKota  languag< 
early  reduced  to  writing,  a  vocabulary  was  gat 
and  many  books,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  chief 
been  printed  in  the  language.  An  eight  page  m 
newspaper,  "  T/t^  Word  Carrier ^^'^  is  printed,  a 
edition  of  over  a  thousand  copies  circulated  ; 
them.  To  the  Dakota  i>ages  the  natives  are  r 
contributors.  At  each  station  there  are  schools 
lower  grades,  and  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska, 
cated  trie  central  school  for  the  higher  training  oi 
pupils.  This  "  Normal  Training  School"  has  a 
ing  force  of  tw^elve,  including  those  who  have  cha 
the  industrial  instruction.  Eighty*nine  pupils  att 
during  the  la»t  school  year, 

OTHER    MISSIONS, 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  labors  of  but  on 
sionary  society.  At  an  early  day  the  Swiss  main 
a  mission  for  a  few  years.     The  Methodists  also 
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the  attempt.     But  both  soon  withdrew  from  the  field  as 
not  sufficiently  encouraging. 

Just  before  the  Minnesota  outbreak  the  Episcopalians 
opened  a  mission.  It  was  suspended  for  several  years, 
but  commenced  again  after  the  re-establishment  upon  the 
Missouri.  Since  then  their  work  has  enlarged  very  con- 
siderably, partly  by  reason  of  having  the  government 
educational  work  put  into  their  hands.  Their  native 
Church  membership  numbers  nearly  the  same  as  the 
older  mission  of  the  American  and  Presbyterian  Boards. 
They  have  also  furnished  several  publications  in  the  Da- 
kota tongue,  the  Prayer  Book,  a  Hymn    Book,  "  The 


King's  Highway,"  and  a  monthly  paper.  The  Daybreak, 
being  the  most  important. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  evangelizing 
and  civilizing  our  Indian  tribes  is  not  a  work  to  te  at- 
tempted without  systematic,  persistent,  and  thorough 
work.  And  yet  it  is  a  work  which  in  its  very  difficulties 
challenges  the  ambition  of  a  heroic  church.  And  the 
ultimate  success  is  such  as  to  grandly  compensate  for  all 
the  labor  expended.  The  field  among  the  Dakotas  is 
now  ripe  for  the  harvest.  The  missionary  force  should 
be  doubled  at  once.  Would  that  the  church  of  Christ 
understood  its  opportunity. 


Statistics  of  the  Churches  of  the  Dakota  Mission  for  the  Year  ending  March  81,  1880. 

OKODAKICIYE   WICAYAWArl. 


Of  the  churches  and  stations  named  below,  Yankton  Agency, 
Flandreau,  and  Hill  Church  are  unGer  the  charge  of  the  Presby- 
i  terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  the  others  are  under  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 


Names  of  Churches. 

OKODAKICIYE   CAJEPI. 


Ascension,  lyakaptapi 

Brown  Earth,  Makagioze 

Bujffalo  Lakes,  Canyowanase 

Flandreau,  Wakpaipaksan 

Fort  Berthold,  Hewaktokto 

Good  Will,  Tawacinwaste 

Hill,  Pahata 

Long  Hollow,  Kaksizahanska 

Pilgrim,  (Santee  Agency.)  Ohn  hdr 

Shiloh,  (Peoria  Bottom.)  Titanknohe 

Tankton  Agency,  Ihanktonwan 

Yellow  Banks,  Mayasan 

Devirs  Lake,  (under  charge  of  D.ikot.i  NmHvo  Mis^^ionary  Soci- 
ety.— No  church  orgnnized. ) 
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[From  the  "New  York  Observer"  of  December  80th.J 

Indiau  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

After  the  band  of  fierce  warriors  brought  to  Fort 
Marion  in  chains  had  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  civilized,  industrious  men.  Captain  Pratt, 
to  whose  efforts  this  change  was  due,  was  anxious  to 
continue  in  this  new  Indian  warfare,  where  the  weapons 
were  Christian  love  and  interest.  His  next  victory  was 
the  placing  by  the  authority  of  the  Interior  Department 
of  forty-nine  Indian  children  at  Hampton  Institute. 

The  military  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  were  unoccu- 
pied by  troops.  Pleasantly  located,  the  commodious 
Duildings  well  adapted  to  such  use,  Capt.  Pratt  decided 
that  this  was  the  place  for  an  Indian  school.  Educa- 
tional work  on  an  Indian  reserve  is  doubly  difficult,  be- 
cause the  teaching  of  the  schools  is  so  much  counter- 
acted by  the  evil  influences  of  home  associations.  When 
Capt.  Pratt  laid  before  Secretary  Schurz  his  plan  of  util- 
ising the  Carlisle  Barracks  for  an  Indian  school,  the  sec- 
retary at  once  gave  it  his  cordial  approval,  and  by  his 
powerful  support,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  War  De- 
partment, the  school  was  opened. 

The  first  delegation  of  eighty-four  boys  and  girls 
from  Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail's  bands  of  Sioux  ar- 
rived in  October,  1879.     These  children  were  fresh  from 


the  lodges,  utterly  wild  and  uncivilized,  clad  in  their 
savage  garb,  with  long  unkempt  hair  and  painted  faces — 
the  task  of  civilization  seemed  hopeless.  The  first  les- 
sons were  on  the  uses  of  soap  and  water,  of  scissors  and 
comb,  and  then  the  blankets  and  moccasins  were  laid 
aside  for  coats  and  shoes  and  dresses.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  present  in  the  school  is  212.  The  tribes  repre- 
sented are  Apaches,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Comanches, 
Kiowas,  Wichitas,  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Nez  Perces,  Meno- 
monees,  Keechis,  Towaconnis,  Pueblos,  Seminoles,  lowas. 
Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Lipans.  Applications  for  the  admis- 
sion of  children  from  other  tribes  are  constantly  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  will  ere 
long  reach  300,  the  full  capacity  of  the  school. 

In  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  it  is  an  "Indian  Training 
School,"  and  its  object  is  to  make  its  students  useful, 
self-reliant  people,  competent  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions.  They  are  therefore  trained  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  In  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and 
laundry  the  girls  receive  careful  instruction  in  household 
duties.  In  the  sewing-room  they  learn  to  cut,  make, 
and  mend  garments.  Manjr  of  them  use  the  sewing- 
machine  very  skilfully,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  on  mend- 
ing days  to  see  the  group  of  little  ones  gathered  ab<i^t. 
the  great  basket  of  stockings  to  b^  ^-axx^^^^* 


Connected  with  the  school  are  tihops  where  the  boi^s 
receive  instrnctioTi  in  various  trades.  Thoifc  who  arc 
aj>prenticed  spend  two  days  at  work  and  four  in  school 
each  week.  There  are  tailors,  8hoemaken«^,  carpt^uters,  | 
blacksmiths,  tinners,  wagon  and  harness-makers,  printers, 
and  bakers.  The  w^  agon -makers,  harnei*8- makers,  and 
trimmers  are  kept  busy  in  iilling  orders  for  j^uods  to  be 
fiupplied  by  the  Indian  Department  to  Indians  on  the 
reservations.  The  [irinterK  du  considerable  work  for 
the  school^  and  one  of  I  hem,  a  Pawnee  hoy  of  fourteen, 
edits  a  tiny  paper,  *Sc/iool  JVcwHf  which  is  made  up  from 
theuiiaidcil  jirudwctions  of  the  students.  The  other  np- 
prentiees  are  employed  in  needful  work  for  the  school. 
All  receive  sixteen  cents  a  day  for  the  time  they  work, 
and  thus  they  have  opportunity  for  lesi^ous  in  economy 
and  prudence  in  spending  money.  Twelve  of  the  boys 
arc  organized  into  a  brass  band*  and  are  able  to  play 
i|uite  a  number  of  pieces  in  a  manner  wliich  does  them 
much  credit. 

The  teat^hing  of  the  schoobrooms  is  by  8uch  methods 
as  experience  has  shown  to  he  best  adapted  to  ])upils 
W'ith  no  knowledge  of  English,  The  progress  made  has 
been  such  as  lo  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
EveiT  month  a  rcjjort  is  sent  to  each  student's  parents, 
telling  of  the  conduct,  health,  and  scholarshij)  of  the 
student  during  the  month.  The  report  is  accomjiauied 
by  a  letter  from  the  student,  m  that,  at  least  once  a 
month,  a  message  of  peace  goes  to  the  distant  lodges. 
Most  of  the  children  write  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
They  are  governed  kindly,  yet  firmly.  They  are  not 
bam]*ered  by  useless  regulations,  but  those  tliat  exist 
rnust  he  strictly  kept.  The  pupils  are  never  whipped. 
Most  of  the  pupils  attend  religious  services  in  the  varions 
churches  of  Carlisle.  Those  who  do  iu>t  go  to  the  Sab- 
bath-schools in  the  town  are  taught  in  the  chapt'l,  and 
on  Sundav  afternoouH  there  is  a  service  conducted  bv 
one  of  the  ministers  from  Carlisle.  Once  a  week  there 
is  a  studejjis^  ]>rayer-mecting. 

This  sketch  wiil  show  the  important  work  that  is  go- 
ing on  at  this  Indian  school  Ihere  ought  to  be  many 
tiuch  schools.  The  United  States  Government  is  bottnd 
by  its  treaty  stipulations  with  almost  every  Indian  tribe 
to  provide  edncational  advantages  for  all  the  children  of 
the  tribe,  an*!  in  not  a  single  instance  is  this  contract 
fulfilled.  Is  it  n<U  time  our  nation  should  begin  to  keep 
it^  promises  to  tht-se  peojde?  Let  the  Carlisle  school 
be  but  a  beginning,  and  the  work  started  by  Capt, 
Pratt  be  carried  forward  ui  many  another  poinu  llmi- 
dreds,  yes,  t  ho  n  sat  ids,  uf  Indian  children  are  begging  for 
the  teaching  which  should  be  given  theuij  not  as  char- 
ity, but  m  their  right. 


I  Prom  the  *'  KTui««llft  *"  of  Ileoember  UOtli.) 

Ha  III  pi  on  I  list  ft  ate. 

The  IIam]Unn  Novmal    and  Agricuhural   Institute,  of 
Virginia,   about   two   miles  and  a  half    from    Fortress 
Monroe,  began  a  new  year   on  the   1st  of  last  October. 
All  the  rooms  were  inunediately  taken,  and  for  the   sec- 
«md  time  in  its  history,  some  of  the  students  have  been 
idiliged  to  live  in  tents.     The  colored  young  men  num- 
ber 174,  and  the  colored  young  women  H8;  Indian  young 
men  45,    and    Indian    young  women   ID;  buarders^  326; 
.day  scholars,  22;  the  total  number   of  stuiients  amount- 
Mng   to  348.     General    S.    C.  Armstrong,  the  principal, 
states  that  the  gradyates  are  in  great  demand  as    teach- 
ers, and  are  better  and  more    prompt ly   paid    than    Qver 
I  before.     Salaries  are  from  twenty  five    to  thirty  dollars 
Iper  month.     Sessions  are  from  six  to  eight  months.     At 
Ithis  writing  all  available  graduates  are  placed  in  charge* 
"of  echoc^ls,  and  there  are  none  to  send  in  response  to  arp- 


plications  coming  in  daily  for  colored  school  teacher 
There  is  money  and  school  houses.  The  demand  for 
teachers  is  most  pressing,  and  far  greater  than  the 
suppljr.  ■ 

This  school    was   started  in  1868,  with  only    fifteeifl 
scholars.     At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30th, 
1880,  1,420  pimilshad  lieeu  admitted,  although  some  of 
them  remainea  but  a   few  wrecks.     Three  liuudred  anf " 
fifty-three  have   graduated.     Not  less  than  ninety  pel 
cent  of  graduates  have  devoted   themselves  to  the  w^ori 
of  teaching  their  peojile,   with  a  success  and  steadfast-! 
ness   which,    on  the  wliole,  surpasses  expectation,    and 
gives  the  strongest  encouragement  for  continued  effor 
for  their  race.     The  negro  teacher,  like  the  negro  laborerJ 
on  his  own  ground  can  liold  his  own,  and  is  the  best  ma 
for  the  place.     Manual  labor  is  combined  with  the  course 
of  English   studies,   and    the  testimony  of  edurationa 
men  in  the  South  regarding  the  success  of  their  gradaat 
teachers  since  1870  is  vt^y  gratifying.     From  15,000 
20,000    children    have   been  taught  by  them    the     pa 
year. 

Til  is  institution,  wtulhy  in  every  way  of  aiisistanc 
desires  $30,000  for  buildings— one  for  colored  student 
and  one  for  Indian  students,  to  cost  i^l5,0UU  each.  Bolt 
are  to  create  opportunities  mainly  for  the  young  wome 
of  both  races,  for  whom  less  has  been  done  than  for  th^ 
men,  and  on  whose  intelligence  and  integnty  depenc 
the  progress  of  these  races. 


The  Indians  in  Alaska. 

(Thv  foHowhig  Is  an  extnicl  from  a  letter  from  a  misi^ionan    in 
Alaska  lo  the  Pastor  of  the  13t!i  Si.   Preshvteriaii  ClmrcJi  in*  thi^ 
city.)  Jm 

I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  maii^ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Indians  living  in  this  territorv. 


•      ■    v^^  ^^^ 


A  Hunter  In  Al&ska.. 

They  are  a  pleasant- faced  [leople  taken  as  a  whole,  of 
medium  height  strongly  buiU  and  extremely  liardy.  Mrs, 
Deardskx-  says  they  remind  her  of  the  coolies  in  China. 
One  custom,  however,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  their 
personal  appearance,  is  the  frequent  use  of  larap-blaclt 
mixed  with  oil  on  their  faces,  which  gives  them  an  ex- 
ceedingly repulsive  look.     Ko  one  has  yet  been   able  lo 
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ascertain  for  a  certainty  why  they  do  it,  as  nearly  every 
one  when  asked  gives  a  different  reason.  Most  of  the 
Indian**  still  wear  l^hinketw,  and  the  women  are  very 
partial  to  the  wearing  of  bright  colored  handkerehiefs 
upon  their  heads,  instead  of  hats.  They  are  also  very 
fonri  of  jewelry,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  the  rich  squaws 
in  Sitka  with  eight  or  ten  bracelets  or»  each  arm,  two  or 
three  rings  on  eaeh  finger,  and  a  pair  in  her  ears.  Many 
of  thera,  both  men  and  women,  wear  thera  in  their 
xioset^.  The  girls,  upon  arriving  at  a  marriageable  age, 
have  a  stiver  pin  inserted  in  the  lower  lip,  whieh  pro- 
jects over  the  ehin.  After  their  marriage  this  pin  is  re- 
moved, and  a  s[iool-shaped  piere,  generally  nimde  of 
bone,  is  substituted  in  its  plaee.  This  is  ealled  a  labret. 
As  she  grows  older,  larger  ones  are  inserted  I  saw  one 
which  measured  nearly  three  inches.  Their  houses  are 
nsually  built  near  the  water,  and  elose  to  eaeh  other. 
They  consist  of  one  large  room  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
isfpiare,  the  door  being  three  (jr  four  feet  from  the 
ground;  a  plat  form  extends  around  at  least  two  sides  of 
the  a]jarliuent,  and  sometimes  entirely.  On  this  is 
placed  their  lutMing,  blankets,  food,  and,  in  fact,  all 
their  worldly  possessions.  An  Indian's  wealth  consists 
id  the  number  of  blankets  he  owns.  Some  of  them  have 
over  live  hundred  packed  in  their  trunks  and  boxes. 
The  fire  is  built  in  the  middle  nf  the  floor,  the  smoke 
esoajiing  through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof.  Very 
few  of  the  houses  have  windows,  in  fact,  there  are  oidy 
three  in  the  whuie  rauche  in  Sitka,  which  contains 
about  sevcnty-tive  houses.  Sonte  of  these  have  from 
fifty  to  sixty  people  in  lliem,  each  family  have  from 
three  to  six  tlogs,  and  when  they  gafher  around  the  fire 
to  partake  of  their  food,  it  is  often  a  great  struggle  to 
tsee  which  shall  have  it,  the  Indians  or  the  dogs.  The 
shore  is  lined  witlj  their  canoes,  which  are  made  from 
one  solid  log  of  cedar.  The  outsiile  is  shaped  first,  then 
the  tree  is  hollowed  out  to  the  proper  thickness.  After 
this  it  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  lieated  by  throwing 
itt  hot  stones,  and  covered  willi  canvas  to  keep  tlu^ 
steam  in.  This  sofleus  the  wood.  The  sides  are  dis- 
tended by  juitting  sticks  across  lo  the  desired  breadth 
at  the  center,  and  shortening  rliem  towards  ihe  ends. 
Some  of  the  canoes  are  ornamented  witli  very  beautifnl 
carvings,  Wl»en  the  summer  comes,  they  leave  the 
ranches,  and  go  off  in  various  directions  to  liunt,  fish, 
and  lay  up  their  winter  stores,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
«iried  fish  and  salmv)u  berries.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fiiul  nut  anything  from  the  Iu<Hans  coneeruing  their  re- 
ligion,  Mr.  W.  IL  DalL  in  his  "Alaska  and  its  Re- 
sources,"  writes;  *'Their  religion  is  a  feeble  polytheism. 
Yehl  is  the  maker  of  wood  and  water.  He  put  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  in  their  plaee.  He  lives  in  the  east, 
near  the  l»*ead*waters  of  the  Naass  River.  Ife  makes 
himself  known  in  the  east  wiiul,  ^Ssaukheth,'  and  his  ^ 
abode  is  *  Nassshak-yehl.'  There  was  a  time  when  men 
groped  in  the  dark  in  search  of  the  world.  At  that  ^ 
time  a  Thliuket  lived,  who  had  a  wife  and  sister.  He  | 
loved  the  former  so  much  that  be  did  not  permit  her  to  I 
work.  Eight  little  red  birds,  ealled  kun,  were  always 
around  lier.  One  day  she  spoke  to  a  stranger.  The 
little  birds  flt-vv  and  to!d  the  jealous  husband,  who  pre-  | 
pared  to  make  a  box  to  shut  his  wife  up.  He  killtHl  all 
his  sister's  ehiblrcu,  because  they  looked  at  his  wife. 
Weeping,  the  mother  went  to  the  sea-shore.  A  whale 
saw  her  an  J  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  when 
iDformed,  told  her  to  swallow  a  stone,  ami  drink  some 
sea-wal^r.  In  eight  months  she  had  a  sou,  whom  she 
hid  from  her  brother.  This  son  was  Ychl  At  that 
lime  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  kept  by  a  rich  chief 
in  separate  boxes,  which  he  allowed  no  one  to  touch. 
Yebl,  by  strategy,  secured  and  opened   these  boxes,  so 


that  the  moon  and  stars  shone  in  the  sky.  When  the 
sun  box  was  opened,  the  people,  astonished  at  the  un- 
wonteu  glare,  ran  off  into  the  mountains,  woods,  and 
even  into  the  water,  becoming  animals  or  fish.  He  also 
provided  fire  and  water.  Having  arranged  everything 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Thlinkets,  he  disapj*earcd  where 


neither  man  nor  sj>int  can  pcm.trate.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  minor  sj>irits  called  yekh.  Each 
shaman  has  his  own  faniitiar  spirits  that  do  his  bidding, 
and  others  on  whom  fie  may  call  in  certain  emergvucies. 
l'heses]>irits  arc  divtdtd  into  tliree  classes— Khiyekh, 
the  up[>cr  mies,  Takhi-yekh,  land  spirits,  aurl  Tekhi-yekh, 
sea  sjdrits.  The  first  are  the  spirits  <)f  the  lirave  killed 
in  war,  and  dwelling  in  the  north.  Hence,  a  gnat  dis- 
]day  of  northern  lights  is  loi»keil  U|>ou  as  an  nmeu  of 
war.  The  second  and  third  are  the  spirits  of  those  who 
diet!  in  the  common  way,  and  who  dwell  in  Takhan- 
khov.  The  ease  with  which  the  latter  reach  their  ap- 
pointed place  is  iicpeJident  on  the  i-ouduct  of  their  rela- 
tions in  nKHirniug  for  thrm.  In  addition  to  these  spirits 
every  one  has  his  yekh,  who  is  always  with  him,  except 
in  cases  wlien  the  man  liecoracs  exceedingly  bad,  when 
the  yekh  leaves  him.*'  These  spirits  only  permit  them- 
selves to  be  conjured  by  the  sound  nf  a  drum  or  a  rattle, 
TIk*  hist  is  UMially  nuidc  iu  the  shaj»c  of  a  bird,  hollow 
and  filled  with  small  stoucs.  These  are  us*^d  at  all  fes- 
tivities aud  whenever  the  spirits  are  waiited.  In  ray 
next  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  dress  and 
manner  uf  healiog  ihe  siek  by  the  InvHan  doctors. 
Sitka,  June  30th,  J?^s(), 


Santiago  Reino,  an  Indian  t'vom  the  Taos  Pueblo,  waa 
recently  baptized  and  received  into  the  church  at  Cene- 
cero,  CoL  So  far  as  known,  he  is  the  first  from  that 
Pueblo  to  receive  Christian  baptism.  In  the  same  jjeigh- 
borhood  is  Jose  Antonio,  a  Christian  Navajo  Indian. 

The  Chcrokees  have  over  eighty  common  schools.  The 
Chick asaws  have  four  public  and  about  ten  district  schooW 
The  Choc  taws  have  two  public  and  fiCt*^  ^\sNxvv:x^fe#^*^vi3s^- 
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Presbyteriaii  Missions  iimon^  the  Indians. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  is  as  follows: 

SENECA  MISSION. 

Upper  Cattaraugus:  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  Western  New 
York;  mission  begun,  1811;  transferred  to  the  Board,  1870;  mis- 
sionary laborers,  Mrs.  Asher  Wright,  Rev.  William  P.  Barker 
and  his  wife;  one  native  assistant.  Lower  Cattaraugus:  on 
the  same  reservation;  missionary  laborers— ifec.  ZacharM  L. 
Jimeson;*  Bev,  H.  SikerhetU.  SubStations:  on  Tonawanda  and 
Tuscarora  Reserves,  Western  New  York;  missionary  laborers — 
one  native  helper,  three  native  assistants. 

ALiiSGiiANY:  Alleghany  ResiTvation,  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  missionary  laborers— Rev.  William  Hall  and  his 
wife;  Bev.  D.  Jimeson;  two  native  licentiate  preachers. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  MISSION. 
Odanah:  on  Bad  River  Reservation,  in  the  north  western  part 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Reservation  fronting  on  Lake  Superior;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board,  1870:  missionary  work  resumed,  1871;  mis- 
sionary laborers — Rev.  IsancBaird  and  his  wife;  JRec.  Henry  Bfatch- 
ford;  Miss  Susie  Dougherty,  Miss  Marion  MacLarry,  teachers. 
Out-btation:  on  Lac  Court  Orielles  Reservation;  one  native 
teacher. 

OMAHA  MISSION. 
Blackbird  Hills,  Nebraska:  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  70 
miles  above  Omaha  City;  mission  begun,  1846;  missionary  labor- 
ers—Rev.  Messrs.  William  Hamilton  and  Samuel  M.  Irvin,  and 
their  wives;  Miss  Mary  S.  Estill,  Miss  Mary  Jennings,  and  Miss 
Rosalie  La  Plesche,  teachers. 

DAKOTA  MISSION. 

Yaukton  Agency.  Dakota  Territory:  on  the  Missouri  River, 
60  miles  above  Yankton;  station  occupied,  1869;  missionary  labor- 
ers— Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  and  his  wife;  Miss  Jennie  B.  Dick- 
son and  Miss  Hellen  Aungie.  teachers;  Bev.  Henry  T.  Selwin;  two 
native  helpers.  At  Yankton  Agency,  for  the  present,  Rev.  George 
W.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  his  wife. 

Flakdreau,  Dakota  Territory:  on  Big  Sioux  River,  40  miles 
above  Sioux  Falls;  station  occupied,  1869;  missionary  laborer — 
Bev.  John  Eastman, 

CREEK  MISSION. 

Tullahassee:  in  the  Creek  District,  Indian  Territory;  station 
occupied  in  1849;  suspended  in  1861,  and  re  occupied  in  1863; 
missionary  laborers — Rev.  William  Robertson  and  his  wife:  Mrs. 
Ann  A.  Craig,  Miss  Eliza  J.  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Hattie  J.  McCay, 
teachers. 

Eufaula:  in  the  Creek  District;  Rev.  Robert  C.  McGee.  :Norih 
Fork,  near  Eufaula:  one  native  licentiate  preacher. 

SEMINOLE  MISSION. 
Wewoka:  in  the  Seminole  District,  Indian  Territory;  mission 
begun,  1849;  suspended,  1861,  resumed,  1867;  missionary  labor- 
ers—Rev. J.  Ross  Ramsay  and  his  wife;  Miss  Margaret  Ramsay ; 
two  native  licentiate  preachers. 

NEZ  PERCES  MISSION. 

Lapwai:  Rev.  George  L.  Deffenbaugh;  one  native  licentiate 
preacher. 

Kalia:  Miss  Sue  L.  McBeth,  Miss  Kate  C.  McBeth,  teachers; 
Biv,  Bobert  WiUiams;  one  native  licentiate  preacher. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  m.d.,  of  the  Dakota 
Mission,  departed  this  life,  June  24, 1879,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  missionary  ap- 
pointed to  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  he  continued  in  various 
and  important  Indian  labors  from  1835  until  he  entered 
into  his  rest,  an  able  and  faithful  missionary.  His  later 
years  were  chiefly  spent  in  translating  the  Scriptures  in- 
to the  Dakota  language.  When  his  ministry  began,  all 
was  heathenism  and  darkness;  before  it  ended,  "he  was 
permitted   to  see  ten  organized  Presbyterian  churches, 

*Name8  in  italic  denote  natives  of  the  tribee. 


with  a  membership  of  over  eight  hundred  bouls,  and 
these  churches  ministered  to  by  trained  Indian  preach- 
ers." The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Irvin  and  his  wife,  formerly 
of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission,  have  been  re-appointed, 
with  a  view  to  Mr.  Irvin's  taking  charge  of  the  Omaha 
boarding-school.  The  Rev.  George  Wood,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Dakota  mission,  in 
which  it  is  expected  that  they  will  occupy  a  new  station. 
As  missionary  teachers,  Misses  Kate  McBeth,  MacLarry, 
Jennings,  Estill,  La  Flesche,  and  Ramsay  received  ap- 
pointments last  year;  their  names  and  stations  appear  in 
the  list  given  above. 

The  regular  work  of  these  missions  has  been  kept  up 
as  in  former  years,  and  has  enjoyed  in  some  cases  marked 
tokens  cf  the  divine  blessing.  In  most  of  the  churches 
some  new  communicants  have  been  received,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Churches. 


Senkca  Mission: 

Cadaravgns 

Alleghar.y 

Tonnwand 

Tiisairora 


Received  on 
I  Profession. 


Whole 
Numher. 


13 
9 
3 
3 


122 
65 
23 
32 


Chippewa:  , 

Omaha: 

Dakota:  I 

Yankton  Agency. . . ' 

HiU  Churcfi | 

Flandreau 

Ckeek :  ' 

TulMasse-  Wealaka^ 

Narth  Fork : 

I 

Seminole: 

Nez  Perce:  I 

Lapwai | 

Kamta ' 


2 

72   1 

8 

52 

5 
4 
5 

63 

39 

130 

25 

106 
34 

10 

74 

28 
20 

148 
20:i 

The  returns  of  the  Nez  Perces  churches,  as  now  stated, 
were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  with  much  care 
and  good  judgment.  The  larger  numbers  of  former 
years,  as  reported  to  the  Board,  probably  included  all 
persons  baptized,  but  not  always  regularly  enrolled. 
The  churches  do  not  seem  to  have  been  then  fully  con- 
stituted. The  Presbytery  has  made  some  record  of  their 
case,  and  Mr.  Deifenbaugh's  statement  concerning  it  will 
be  kept  on  file.  In  view  of  careless  practice  in  too  many 
instances  under  the  old  custom,  he  was  led  to  require 
formal  marriage  services  to  be  held  in  such  cases  as 
requisite  to  church  membership;  this  requirement  was 
willingly  complied  with,  and  exerted  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  Christian  and  social  habits  of  the  Indians. 

A  considerable  degree  of  earnest  attention  to  religious 
things  was  reported,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  among 
the  Omahas  and  the  Seminoles.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
will  soon  be  led  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  then  to 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Among  the  Senecas  almost  special  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  missionaries  to  the  duty  of  the  churches  to 
make  greater  eflForts  for  self-support.  These  churches 
have  been  long  supported  by  missionary  boards,  and  their 
members  are  now  well  advanced  in  Christian  civilization. 
There  are  difficulties  still  to  be  overcome — resulting  part- 
ly from  the  influence  of  too  many  denominations,  and 
partly  from  the  land  on  the  principal  reservation  being^ 
held  in  common,  not  in  severalty.  This  vague  title  is 
adverse  to  all  right  views  of  personal  responsibility  in 
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the  support  of  the  church.  The  subject  requires  further 
attention,  and  it  is  one  that  should  soon*  receive  decided 
action. 

The  usefulness  of  native  ministers  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent among  Indian  churches  which  enjoy  their  services; 
as  in  the  Dakota,  Creek,  and  Nez  Perce  tribes.  In  the 
last,  Mr.  Williams  is  doing  excellent  service  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  shown  their  sense  of  the  blessings 
received  from  his  ministry  by  contributing  from  their 
small  means  about  $100.  toward  his  support.  The  Da- 
kota churches  also  give  liberally,  according  to  their  abil- 
ity, to  support  their  native  pastors. 

In  the  schools  of  these  missions  some  progress  has  been 
made.  At  the  instance  of  the  Government,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  chiefs,  the  Omaha  boarding  and  industrial 
school  was  re-opened  in  December.  The  Government 
agreed  to  defray  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense;  but, 
thus  far,  the  outlay  for  putting  the  building  in  repair 
and  for  current  expenses  has  been  provided  by  the  Board 
— making  a  large  item  in  the  treasurer's  account.  It  is 
expected  that  a  part  of  this  sum  will  be  reimbursed. 

The  Creek  and  Seminole  schools  appear  to  be  exerting 
a  fine  influence,  and  the  Chippewa  school  at  Odanah  can 
already  point  to  an  offshoot  in  a  promising  school  on 
another  reservation.  This  school  owes  its  success  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  its  teacher  understands  both  the  En- 
glish and  the  native  languages.  His  qualifications  for 
his  work — both  religious  and  educational,  and  those  of 
his  wife,  were  received  in  the  Odanah  school. 

Miss  Dixon,  among  the  Dakotas,  spending  several 
months  at  an  isolated  place,  with  no  neighbors  except 
untaught  Indians,  and  the  Misses  McBeth  among  the 
Nez  Perces,  have  shown  clearly  the  usefulness  of  in- 
struction in  day-schools.  Miss  McBeth  continues  her 
training  class  of  men  for  service  to  their  own  people,  and 
Miss  Kate  McBeth  is  exerting  a  fine  influence  on  the  Nez 
Perce  women.  Heretofore,  these  poor  women  have  had 
few  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  they  were  only 
too  willing  to  remain  in  their  old  ways;  but  now  a  new 
spirit  seems  to  animate  not  a  few  of  them.  They  pos- 
sess good  minds,  and  a  few  years  of  faithful  Christian 
teaching  and  training  will  make  great  and  happy  changes 
in  their  condition. 

The  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  admitted  to 
the  advantages  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State, 
and  no  returns  of  scholars  are  reported  to  the  Board,  ex- 
cepting of  the  Industrial  School,  which  is  supported  by 
benevolent  gifts.  Its  scholars  enjoyed  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Mrs.  Asher  Wright's  care  and  instruction  during 
much  of  the  year;  but  her  serious  illness  interrupted  the 
work  for  a  time.  It  will  be  continued,  though  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form. 

Of  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  statistics  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


their  churches.  The  Chippewas  of  Odanah  and  its  vicin- 
ity, the  Omahas,  and  many  of  the  Dakotas,  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  industrial  pursuits,  learning  to  value  edu- 
cation, adopting  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  showing' 
that  the  patient  labors  of  missionaries  for  their  welfare 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Creeks  are,  many  of  them,  educated;  all  of  them 
peaceful,  most  of  them  more  or  less  engaged  in  farming; 
and  the  Seminoles  are  in  similar  circumstances.  In  both 
of  these  tribes  the  schools  of  the  Board  supply  a  needed 
element  of  influence,  and  one  that  has  been  of  great  use 
heretofore. 

The  Nez  Perces  are  in  a  most  hopeful  state,  in  nearly 
all  respects — remarkable  for  their  native  good  sense,  their 
energy  of  character,  their  willingness  to  adopt  measures 
for  improving  their  condition,  and  their  being  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

The  case  of  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  Indian  Territory^ 
"Josej)h's  Band,"  is  one  of  marked  interest.  If  they 
could  be  permitted  to  return  to  Idaho  Territory,  they 
would  now  be  glad  to  live  on  their  reservation,  and 
would  there  come  under  good  influences.  One  of  the 
Nez  Perce  licentiate  preachers,  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  si)ent  several  months  among  them,  but  he 
has  since  returned  to  his  family.  No  means  are  now 
employed,  it  is  believed,  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  these 
"prisoners,"  at  least  none  by  persons  acquainted  with 
their  language.  Their  case,  and  that  of  the  Poncas, 
show  the  hardships  of  removal  from  northern  homes  to 
the  Indian  Territory.  If  the  latter  tribe  could  have 
their  homes  assigned  to  them  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Omahas,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  ties  of  kin- 
dred, and  by  whom  they  would  probably  be  welcomed^ 
they  would  be  in  more  hopeful  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  Indian  agents,  appointed  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Board,  no  change  is  to  be  reported.  The 
same  gentlemen  are  in  ottice  still, — Messrs.  Russell^ 
Thomas,  Eastman,  Critchlow,  and  Warner,  in  the  agen- 
cies respectively  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  Pueblos^ 
Navajoes,  Utes  of  Uintah  Valley,  and  Nez  Perces. 
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Reviewing  in  few  words  the  present  condition  of  the 
nine  tribes  for  whom  these  missions  are  maintained,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  New  York  Indians  are  in  a  good 
degree  civilized  and  prepared  for  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens;  and  before  long  they  oa^ht  to  stand 
on  the  same  ground  with  other  citizens  in  the  support  of 


Indian  Missions  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South. 

The  Indian  Mission  Work  in  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference. From  the  last  Annual  Report  we  gather  the 
following  facts: 

There  are  in  this  Conference  four  Presiding  Elders*^ 
Districts,  called  by  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  territorially  belong — Cherokee, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw.  Four  earnest  and 
faithful  laborers  have  charge  of  these  divisions  of  the 
work,  overseeing,  directing,  and  aiding  the  preachers,. 
Indian  and  white,  in  charge  6f  the  circuits.  The  work 
is  laborious,  extending  over  a  large  surface  of  country, 
and  in  the  midst  of  populations  only  to  be  reached 
effectually  through  their  own  tongues,  and  wanting  in 
many  of  the  appliances  of  a  thoroughly  civilized  life. 
Under  all  disadvantages  the  missionaries  have  labored 
assiduougly  and  successfully.  The  Indians  of  the 
territory  are  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  The  success  of  our  own,  as  well  as 
other  missions  among  them,  is  proof  sufficient  that 
"the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich"  to  them  also.  They 
have  but  little  to  give  in  return  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  work  among 
them  be  sustained  by  missionary  contributions.  Their 
claims  are  at  least  equal  to  any  other,  and  the  church 
cannot  disregard  them. 

Besides  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  gosnel^  we^ 
have  among  them    two    8cboo\j&— \2o«k  ^^x^k^  ^ 
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Labor  School,  for  boys,  located  in  the  Creek  country, 
and  the  New  Hope  Seminary,  for  girls,  in  the  Choc- 
taw country.  These  combine  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  work  suited  to  civilized  life,  with 
literary  and  religious  training. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Shapard,  the  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Choctaw  District,  is  in  charge  of  New  Hope  Semin- 
ary, assisted  by  his  wife  and  a  competent  corps  of  in- 
structors. This  school  has  been  drawn  upon  by  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church  for  its 
foreign  work — the  two  sisters,  Miss  Lochie  and  Miss 
Dora  Rankin,  having  been  called  from  this  Indian 
work  to  China.  Their  places  have  been  well  supplied, 
and  the  work  has  not  been  seriously  interrupted. 
There  are  in  the  school  fifty-three  pupils — as  many  as 
-can  be  accommodated.  They  have  regular  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  and  are  also 
taught  to  sew,  knit,  and  spin,  and  take  lessons  in 
-embroidery,  crochet,  ntc.  Sunday-school,  preachinij:, 
class-meetmg,  and  daily  prayers,  provide  the  religious 
training  needed. 

TheAsbury  Manual  Labor  School  has  under  training 
a  large  number  of  boys,  who  give  evidence  of  capacity 
by  their  proficiency  in  the  studies  assigned  them. 
They  are  taught  to  work  on  the  farm  connected  with 
the  school,  and  in  all  departments  are  commended  by 
the  Superintendent,  Brother  W.  N.  Martin,  and  his  as- 
sistants. Due  attention  is  paid  to  their  religious  in- 
struction, all  the  appliances  of  worship  being  furnish- 
ed, and  a  careful  supervision  exercised  over  their  de- 
portment. Sixteen  of  the  boys  were  last  year  received 
into  the  Church,  and  are  very  faithful  in  their  religious 
life. 

The  statistics  of  this  Conference  are  as  follows: 
"Traveling  preachers,  25;  superannuated  preachers,  2; 
local  preachers,  108;  white  members,  588;  colore<l,  215; 
Indians,  4,785 — total  preachers  and  members,  5,72;^;  in- 
<»rease,  386.  Infants  baptized,  472;  adults,  270;  Sun- 
day-schools. 64;  Sunday-school  teachers,  231;  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  1,608;  collected  for  missions,  ^213  2i\. 

ECHOTA    MISSION. 

Besides  the  Indians  in  the  Territory  under  our  care, 
there  is  a  remnant  of  a  tribe  in  North  Carolina,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  Ilolston  Conference,  numbering  in 
all  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred,  to  whom  the  gos])el 
is  given  by  our  preachers.  This,  known  as  the  Echota 
Mission,  numbers  135  members.  Two  or  throe  of  thes(» 
have  been  added  to  the  church  during  the  past  year,  and 
some  have  died  in  the  faith,  giving  witness  to  the  power 
of  the  gospel  in  death.  There  is,  as  the  Superintendent 
reports,  need  of  a  school  in  connection  with  the  mission. 
They  ought  to  be  supplied  with  Ml  the  requisites  for 
Ohristian  life  and  training. 


Indian  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

From  the  forthcoming  Annual  Keport  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

There  has  heen  of  late  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  aboriginies  of  our  country.  The  government  has 
brought  to  the  East,  the  most  promising  youth  of  several  of  the 
tribes,  and  is  educating  them  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  It 
is  also  giving  greater  encouragement  to  schools  within  the  agcu- 
oic8.  Under  this  new  movement  the  Board,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  encouraged  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  establish 
mcnt  of  a  school  at  Ft.  Peck,  in  Montana,  having  scholastic  and 
industrial  departments.  In  early  spring  the  teachers  will  proba- 
bly go  forward.  A  grant  from  the  government  for  the  support 
of  this  school,  has  been  supplemented  by  an  appropriation  by  the 


General  Missionary*  Committee.  From  the  frontier  agencies  un- 
der our  care,  we  have  received  but  little  information  during  the 
year.  Those  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  more  es- 
pecially cared  for  by  the  conferences  within  the  bounds  of  which 
they  are  located,  and  from  the  conference  journals  we  get  some 
information. 

The  Columbia  River  conference  speaks  in  deservedly  high 
terms  of  the  Yakama  agency.     They  say : 

Our  Conference  has  a  pecular  relation  to  this  Indian  question. 
The  representative  Indian  agency  of  the  whole  service  is  within 
our  bounds,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  of  our  number.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Wilbur.  It  is  detracting  nothing  from  any  other  work  or 
workman  to  say  that  the  work  of  this  Agency  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  any.     This  has  demonatrated  to  us  two  things: 

Ist.  That  agencies  and  agents,  controlled  by  Christian  feelings 
and  principles,  and  inspired  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  In- 
dian can  alone  be  successful. 

2nd.  That  keeping  the  agencies  under  the  control  of  the  right 
man,  with  authority  to  surround  himself  with  right  men.  for  long 
periods,  so  that  he  csn  carry  out  his  own  Christianizing  and  civi- 
lizing plans,  is  all  important  to  their  success. 

We  are  gratified  to  report,  that  in  all  departments  the  Yakama 
Agency,  under  the  care  of  Bro.  Wilbur,  has  had  probably  its 
most  prosperous  year.  Ocer  $8,000  of  tJie  appropriation  made  by 
govemrnenifor  its  support  during  tlie  present  year  lias  been  returned 
to  t?ie  Treasury  ;  while  at  the  same  time  1,000  Indians— Bannacks, 
Piutes,  «V:(\— among  the  wildest  on  the  western  slope,  have  been 
added  to  the  ai^ency.  These  have  already  begun  to  travel  the 
upward  way  to  better  conditions  and  life,  by  substituting  the 
plow  for  the  bow,  the  i^niin  fields  for  the  chase,  the  school  and 
the  meeting  for  savage  roaming  and  carousal. 

The  religious  work  among  the  Indians  the  piist  year  has  been 
of  a  very  encouraging  type.  The  old  members  of  the  church 
have  geuerdlly  continued  steadfast,  and  1)5  prob  itioncrs,  largely 
from  the  Indians  admitted  on  the  reservation,  have  been  received. 
Under  the  Christian  infiuences  of  the  reservation,  the  enmities 
heretofore  existing  between  the  Yakamis  and  Piutes  and  Ban- 
nacks have  baen  buried,  the  pipe  of  peace  taking  the  place  of 
confiicts  of  war. 

The  Oregon  Annual  Conference  speaks  of  its  agencies  in  the 
follovving  terms. 

Of  the  five  aircncies  under  the  supervision  of  this  Conference, 
but  two  of  the  agents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  viz. : 
the  agents  at  Siletz,  and  at  Klamith.  Siletz  is,  probably,  the 
most  promising  field.  Oar  Conference  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and  kept  a  missionary  there 
ever  since  the  reservation  pissed  under  the  supervision  of  our 
church.  He,  in  connection  wih  the  agents  and  employees,  has 
usually  labored  faithfully  to  civilize  and  Christianize  these  In- 
dians, and  the  Lord  has  owned  and  blessed  their  labors.  These 
Indians  were  formerly  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  on  the 
PAciflc  Coa-t.  At  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  of  1855-66,  five 
thousand  of  them  were  placed  upon  this  reservation.  As  they 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  worst  cl  issof  whites,  their  num- 
bers rapidly  diminished,  until  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  present  policy,  but  one  thousand  fiv^  hundred  all  told,  re- 
mained. Now  our  church  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  includiag  probationers,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  are 
deeply  pious,  exhibiting  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  advancement  in  all  that  pertains  to  civilization  that  they 
are  scarcely  like  the  same  people.  Their  sanitary  condition  has 
also  so  improved,  that  the  number  of  births  annually,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  resident  physician,  has  been  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  deaths,  for  the  past  two  or  three  ye:irs. 

Your  committee  has  no  report  from  Neah  Bay  or  Quiniault, 
as  the  agents  in  charge  of  these  reservations  are  not  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  and  were  not  recommended  by  the  Mission- 
ary Board. 

The  Indians  of  the  Klamath  Agency  reservation  are  making 
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commeodable  progress  in  civilization.  They  very  readily  accept 
the  filets  connected  with  the  Christian  religion.  Several  of  them 
have  a  clear  Christian  experience.  Nearly  the  whole  tribe  are 
slowly  growing  toward  a  better  social  and  moral  condition. 
They  are  emphatically  an  industrious  and  temperate  people.  One 
omen  for  good  is  the  diminished  influence  of  the  "medicinemen." 
More  than  one-half  of  these  have  recently,  by  the  actions  of  the 
chiefs,  been  forbidden  to  practice.  This  will  lead  to  good  results. 
The ''Boarding  School"  is  prospering  as  never  before.  The  out- 
look for  the  future  was  never  as  good  as  now.  Religious  services, 
consisting  of  one  sermon,  an  interesting  Sunday  school  and  a 
prayer  meeting,  are  held  each  Sunday.  Tljere  is  no  trib'*  on  this 
Coast  that  bids  fair  to  civilize  and  Christianize  more  readily  and 
easily  than  these  Indians. 

The  Southern  California  Conference  took  action  as  follows: 

Besolved,  1st.  That  two  ministers  should  be  appointed  from 
this  Conference  to  labor  among  the  Indians;  the  first  on  the  reser- 
vation at  Round  Valley,  devoting  all  his  time  to  them;  the  second, 
to  serve  as  missionary  in  the  communities  outside  the  reservation. 

2nd.  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  General  Missionary  Commit- 
tee to  make  the  appropriation  for  this  work  $3,500. 

The  other  territory  in  which  our  agencies  are  located  was  at 
the  last  General  Conference  taken  out  of  the  relation  of  conferences 
to  the  church,  and  erected  into  missions  to  be  administered  by  the 
Board.  The  conferences  have  not  succeeded  very  well  in  their 
supervision  of  this  department  of  work.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  will  be  attended  with 
better  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  onward  move  at  Fort  Peck 
may  be  only  one  of  a  series  of  like  nature. 

Before  the  peace  policy  was  adopted,  the  Methodist  Church 
had  been  carrying  on  extensive  work  among  the  Indians  and 
numbered  members  by  the  thousands  among  the  various  tribes. 
Some  of  this  work  yet  remains,  and  some  of  it  where  we  have  no 
agencies.  In  Michigan  especially,  we  have  very  important  cir- 
cuits and  stations,  and  some  very  excellent  native  preachers. 
The  Michigan  and  Detroit  Conferences  take  great  interest  in  this 
work. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  in  the  Central  New  York  Con- 
ierence  and  the  Cataraugus  Reservation  in  th«  Genesee  Confer- 
ence we  have  interesting  societies  and  schools. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  at  its  last  session  placed 
among  the  Domestic,  one  which  they  called  "Indian  Mission,"  be- 
cause it  is  located  within  the  Indian  Territory.  It  should  rather 
have  been  styled  the  Wyandot  Mission,  for  it  is  really  to  a  rem- 
nant of  those  people  among  whom  we  had  sixty  years  ago  such 
triumphs  for  missionary  labor  as  thrilled  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Rev.  J.  M.  Iliff  is  in  charge  of  this  mission,  and  there 
are  21  members  and  probationers. 

A  portion  of  our  Indian  work  is  found  in  connection  with  cir- 
cuits and  stations  in  the  white  work,  and  not  separately  reported, 
80  that  it  cannot  be  tabulated. 
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Indlan  Work  of  the   American  Missionary  Association. 

The  only  missionary  of  the  Association  among  the  Indians,  is 
Rev.  Myron  Eells,  at  Skokomish  Mason  Co.,  Washington  Terri 
tory.  The  statistics  of  the  church  under  his  charge  are  86  mem- 
bers, of  whom  17  are  Indians.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
Sabbath  School  is  58,  the  average  attendance  at  prayer  meeting 
88;  the  average  attendance  «t  public  worship  70.  There  are  63 
families  under  his  pastoral  care,  of  whom  47  are  Indians. 

The  Association  has  the  nominating  of  four  of  the  Indian 
agents,  at  the  Lake  Superior  Agency  in  Wisconsin,  at  Fort  Berth- 
old  Agency  in  Dakota,  at  the  Sisseton  Agency  in  Dakota,  and  at 
the  Skokomifh  Agency  in  Washington  Territory. 

The  Association  is  also  interested  in  the  Hampton  School  in 
Virginia  and  support  there  one  teacher  and  three  pupils  in  full, 
and  eight  of  the  pupils  in  part.  An  account  of  the  work  at  this 
school  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


Indian  Work  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  report  made  to  the  General  Convention  last  October,  by  the 
Board  of  Missions,  stated  that  there  were  laboring  among  the  In- 
dians, 1  missionary  Bishop,  12  white  clergymen,  11  native  clergy- 
men, 3  teachers,  10  native  catechists,  12  women  helpers;  in  all,  49, 
receiving  their  entire  or  partial  support  from  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Indian  work  supported  by  the  Committee  is  mainly  under 
the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Diocese  of  Niobrara. 

The  statistics  of  this  Diocese,  as  reported,  give  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Santee  Mission  at  289;  Yankton,  182; 
Yanktonnais,  44;  Cheyenne  River,  91;  Rosebud,  64;  Flandreau,. 
59;  Pine  Ridge,  13;  Springfield,  6.  No  report  is  given  from 
Lower  Brule.     Bishop  Hare  says: 

"The  work  of  bringing  in  barbarous  tribes  from  their  free, 
boisterous,  turbulent  life  and  subjecting  them  to  the  restraints  of 
civilization  is  a  stupendous  task,  and  will  require  a  greater  butlay^ 
of  means,  time,  and  effort  than  the  church  at  home  has  perhaps 
reckoned  on :  but  we  have  been  cheered  during  the  last  year  by 
the  friendly  feeling  which  most  of  the  tribes  have  shown  toward 
our  work,  by  the  considerable  number  who  have  presented  them- 
selves for  Confirmation,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  many  of 
the  Indians  in  what  is  good,  revealed  by  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  field. 

"The  Clergy  now  engaged  in  the  Mission  work,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  time  of  clerical  service  in  the  ^lission,  are: 

"The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cook,  Presbyter;  the  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker 
(Native),  Presbyter;  the  Rev.  H.  Swift,  Presbyter;  the  Rev.  H. 
Burt,  Deacon;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland,  Presbyter;  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  Deacon;  the  Rev.  David  Tatiyopa  (Native), 
Deacon;  the  Rev.  Edward  Ashley,  Deacon;  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross 
(Native),  Deacon:  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  Presbyter;  the  Rev. 
W.  V.  Wbitten,  Presbyter;  the  Rev.  Peter  C.  Wolcott,  Deacon; 
the  Rev.  Abdiel  liamsey,  Presbyter. 

"The  ladies  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Mission,  arranged 
according  to  the  length  of  their  terms  of  service,  are  as  follows: 

"Miss  Mary  J.  Leigh,  Miss  Mary  Z.  Graves,  Miss  Amelia  Ives,: 
Miss  Sophie  C.  Pendleton,  Sister  Julia  A.  Draper,  Mrs.  W.  V. 
Whitten,  Miss  J.  F.  Kinney,  Miss  Sarah  Bingham,  3Ii88  Mary 
Stevens." 

There  ary  four  mission  boarding  schools:  St.  Paul's  Boarding^ 
School  for  Boys,  at  the  Yankton  Reserve,  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop;  St.  Mary's  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  at  the  Santee  Re- 
serve; St.  John's  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  at  the  Cheyenne  Riv- 
er Reserve ;  and  the  Hope  School  for  Boys,  at  Springfield.  The 
Bishop  says : 

"These  schools  are  conducted  with  great  economy.  The  expense 
varies  with  their  character,  surroundings,  and  distance  from 
points  of  supply;  but  we  undertake,  on  the  promise  of  the  pay- 
ment of  $60,  in  addition  to  the  rations  and  annuities  furnished  by 
the  Government,  to  receive  a  child  into  one  of  our  schools  and 
care  for  him,  mind  and  body,  for  a  whole  year." 

He  also  adds: 

"I  need  immediately  two  Missionaries  for  this  most  interesting 
and  promising  field,  men  of  earnest  spirit,  of  practical  sense,  and 
of  ability  to  interest  their  fellow-men  in  that  Word  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever.  By  such  men  several  congregations  of  con- 
siderable strength  could  be  gathered  immediately. 

"I  earnestly  trust  that  the  church  will  not  tire  of  her  work  of 
mercy  toward  the  Indian  race,  but  will  enable  us  to  carry  it  for- 
ward with  increased  efficiency.  The  force  of  circumstances  is 
driving  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  wild  life.  Many  of  them  are 
relinquishing  it  of  their  free  will;  but  unless  tbey  are  most  faith- 
fully cared  for  at  this  critical  transition  period,  the  log- houses 
which  we  urge  them  to  erect  in  place  of  their  tents,  instead  of  be- 
coming neat  Christian  homes,  will  become  the  habitations  of  vice 
and  squalor,  and  the  Indians,  instead  of  le.^x\:ivsv5^\si  "^vsicssKvx  ^-^^ 
living,  and  to  do  lli^vt  ^wV^  \\i>\i\sX.  ^Vo\r  ^\  XvVi.  vo*  ^\^.Oa.  N 
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pleased  God  to  call  them,  will  only  change  the  life  of  the  painted 
warrior  and  hunter  for  that  of  the  dirty  vagabond  and  pauper. 
Hifl  natural  wild  condition  was  the  terror  of  our  people.  His  new 
condition  will  be  their  shame  I" 

There  are  also  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  Minnesota  Missions, 
but  we  have  no  special  reports  concerning  them,  except  that  the 
past  year  there  was  paid  for  the  support  of  the  missibn  work  in 
MinnesoU  at  White  Earth,  $3,796.71;  to  the  mission  to  the  Si- 
oux, $382.88;  and  to  the  mission  at  Fond  du  Lac,  $450.06. 


-:o:- 


The  Work  of  the  Friends  among  the  Indians. 

The  Friends  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Indians 
and  have  been  abundant  in  labors  for  their  good. 

By  request  of  President  Grant,  they  assumed  charge  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  work,  nominating  the  agents  for  several  of  the 
Agencies  and  holding  themselves  responsible  for  their  action. 
This  arrangement  worked  very  successfully  under  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  President  Grant,  but  under  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes  their  action  has  been  so  interfered  with  by 
Government  ofllcials,  that  they  have  resigned  charge  of  the 
work  so  far  as  any  co-operation  with  the  government  is  concerned. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  last  Annual  Report  gives  us  an  account  of  their  Education- 
al work  among  the  Indians. 

At  the  Quapaw  Agency  there  are  1053  Indians.  The  Wyan- 
dotte Boarding  School  had  161  pupils.  The  Quapaw  and  Modoc 
Boarding  School  has  86  pupils.  The  Miami  Day  school  has  an 
enrolment  of  19.  The  Peoria  Day  school  has  25  pupils.  Asa  and 
Emeline  Tuttle  have  been  doing  an  excellent  work  here. 

At  the  Osage  Agency  there  are  2,745  Indians.  The  Osage 
Boarding  School  has  an  average  attendance  of  140.  The  Kaw 
School  has  an  attendance  of  65.  There  is  a  need  for  more  Mission- 
ary teachers  among  them  who  shall  give  their  entire  time  to 
Christian  labor. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  has  1,719  Indians.  The  Sac  and  Fox 
Boarding  School  has  an  average  attendance  of  85  pupils,  and  the 
Boarding  School  at  Shawneetown  has  60  pupils.  A  school  is 
much  needed  among  the  Mexican  Kickapoos. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  has  8,600  Cheyennes,  and 
1,760  Arapahoes.  The  Boarding  school  has  150  pupils.  Bible 
achool  is  kept  up  at  the  Mission  school;  attendance  156  children 
and  from  25  to  60  Camp  Indians. 

Charges  of  fraud  have  been  made  against  some  of  the  Agents 
nominated  by  the  Friends,  but  in  no  case  have  these  been  sus- 
tained, and  the  Indians  under  their  charge  have  made  excellent 

progress. 

:  o : 

(From  "The  Advance") 

A  Day  with  the  Pueblos. 

BT  R.   B.    HOWARD. 

Pueblo  is  the  Spanish  word  for  village,  and  those  descendants  of 
the  Aztecs  who  occupy  villages  like  this  of  Temque  before  us, 
are  popularly  called  Pueblos.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these 
villages  in  New  Mexico,  and  Arozona,  of  which  nineteen  are  in 
the  former  Territory.  The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  taking 
their  census  with  a  view  to  their  voting,  as  some  legal  decisions 
seem  to  confer  upon  them  that  privilege.  They  all  live  in  com- 
munities, and  own  their  land  in  common  by  ancient  Spanish  or 
Mexican  grants.  Each  PueWo  elects  a  chief  or  headman.  They 
have  a  conmion  room  for  public  meeting  and  govern  themselves 
under  the  advice  of  an  occasionally  visiting  Romish  priest,  in  a 
primitive  way.  They  are  said  to  be  Communists,  but  the  refusal 
of  Ihe  chief  to  sell  us  some  ancient  stone  relics,  because  they 
belonged  to  an  absent  man,  proves  that  they  do  not  have  cUl  things 
in  common. 

The  adobe  houses  of  two  stories  are  built  around  a  court,  or 
plaza,  containing  perhaps  an  acre.  The  recently  constructed 
sdohe  church,  with  an  old  bell  suspended  near  by,  and  the  Coun- 


cil hall,  are  in  this  plaza.  Here,  too,  are  various  things,  old 
lumber,  wood,  burros  and  other  property  of  the  tribe. 

Three  hundred  years  of  conquest  and  conversion  to  Romanism, 
have  wrought  little  change  in  the  character  or  habits  of  this  peo- 
ple. Their  church  is  a  semi-heathen,  and  semi-Catholic  edifice. 
They  perform  the  old  sun-dances  religiously  at  stated  seasons,  for 
which  the  young  people  are  trained  in  the  windowless,  doorless, 
common  hall.  But  the  priest  must  be  consulted  and  paid  at 
births,  marriages,  deaths  and  burials.  He  lives  at  Santa  Fe,  and 
comes  only  occa.sionally  to  Tesuque.  The  bell  is  tolled  for  a  dead 
man  just  as  many  hours  as  the  mourners  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 
Dr.  William  Barrows,  Vho  was  there  a  few  days  before  us, 
visited  an  Indian  girl  dying  with  the  emblems  of  both  heathen, 
and  Catholic  worship  in  her  room. 

Let  the  reader  seek  the  Chief  with  us  as  we  secure  his  wel- 
come and  guidance.  He  is  an  old  man,  dressed  in  a  blanket 
fastened  to  one  shoulder,  a  long  pair  of  moccasins  that  reach 
nearly  to  his  body.  He  wears  a  waist  cloth,  and  like  all  of  his 
209  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  seems  thinly  clad  for  this 
wintry  day.  The  blanket,  like  others,  hanging  in  his  house,  is 
one  of  the  United  States  Commissionary  pattern,  and  not  of  native 
manufacture  like  some  fine  ones  tliat  we  saw  elsewhere.  All  the 
heads  I  saw  wore  only  nature's  covering.  The  thick,  straight, 
matted,  black  hair,  somewhat  faded  by  the  sunlight,  was  evident- 
ly innocent  of  combs  and  brushes,  but  was  universally  ''bang- 
ed!'' 

We  were  invited  none  too  graciously  and  with  a  hint  through 
our  interpreter  that  alms  were  expected,  into  the  chiefs  house, 
which  we  reach,  owing  to  the  absence  of  doors  and  stairs,  by  a 
ladder  ascending  to  the  roof  and  by  another  descending  into  the 
upper  chamber,  which  is  the  family  room.  (Some  of  the  "angels, 
ascending  and  descending"  were  rather  heavy  for  the  decayed 
rungs.) 

The  mud  ceiled  roof  was  hardly  six  feet  from  the  hard  mud 
floor.  A  slow  fire  flickered  in  the  chimney  made  of  flat  stones 
laid  in  mud.  On  the  top  of  the  house  the  chief's  wife  was  re- 
repairing  a  broken  chimney,  laying  the  stones  in  adobe.  She 
did  not  take  her  hand  from  the  mud  to  shake  those  of  her  visitors. 

In  the  room  below  were  three  stones  placed  like  washboards 
along  the  side  of  a  meal  trough,  where  the  women  ground  the 
com  by  rubbing  a  long  stone  up  and  down  the  inclined  stones, 
as  one  washes  at  a  tub.  Grinding  on  the  three  stones,  one  after 
the  other,  seemed  to  complete  the  process  and  prepare  the  meal 
for  mixing,  and  to  be  baked  in  the  oval  mud  ovens,  built  on  the 
top  of  the  house.  These  ovens  are  universal,  but  generally 
placed  by  Mexicans  on  the  ground  near  their  houses.  We  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  grinding  the  meal — rather  an  improvement 
on  the  Old  Testament  method. 

The  ox-cart  outside  the  gate  had  wheels  sawn  from  the  ends  of 
logs  and  made  round,  or  rather  a  little  less  angular  by  pinning  on 
pieces  of  wood  to  the  outer  rim.  There  were  no  hubs,  spokes, 
tires,  nails  or  iron  of  any  kind.  The  plow  was  made  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  the  "point"  being  as  wooden  as  any  part,  an  in- 
vention on  which,  to  steal  a  comparison  from  Dr.  Barrows',  Abra- 
ham might  have  taken  out  a  patent.  The  burro,  a  sort  of  degen- 
erate donkey,  patient,  slow,  easily  satisfied  with  food,  and  re- 
quiring no  shelter,  is  everywhere  here  as  he  is  elsewhere  in  New 
Mexico.  He  is  the  burden-bearer  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
seen  little  animals  so  loaded  down  except  at  Naples.  He  carries 
forty  cents  worth  of  pinion  (a  kind  of  soft  wood,  like  pine)  upon 
his  back,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  mountains  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  takes  home  his  master  and  whatever  he  may  have  bought 
in  the  city.  The  burro  is  of  tenest  gray  in  color,  thin  in  fiesh,  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Mexican  boys,  and  is  everywhere  under 
foot.  He  excites  your  pity  and  your  laughter,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  unique  and  impressive  feature  in  the  street 
scenes  and  landscapes  of  New  Spain. 

We  looked  in  at  the  little  church  windows,  ascended  and 
went  down  into  the  town  hall  to  which  light  was  admitted  only 
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through  the  ayerture  in  the  roof  and  a  small  hole  in  the  side, 
through  which  we  saw  the  bright,  peering  eyes  of  an  Indian  boy 
with  a  pappoose,  strapped,  or  rather  "shawleJ,**  upon  his  back. 
The  darkness  and  dampness  of  the  place  suggested  toads  and 
lizards,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  out  Some  decrepit  old  men 
came  out  of  their  second-story  rooms  on  the  projections  of  the 
first  story  and  accepted  nickels.  The  girls  had  rings  and  neck- 
laces, if  nothing  else.  The  old  people  had  kind  inoffensive, 
stolid  faces.  The  children  laughed  and  trotted  after  us  with 
babies  upon  their  backs.  The  women  were  ugly  featured  and 
not  neatly  dressed.  Many  of  the  working  men  were  in  the 
mountains  for  wood.  The  only  school  at  this  village  is  an  oc- 
casional catechetical  exercise  by  the  priest  at  his  infrequent 
visits.  The  Uniled  States  Government  maintain  three  schools, 
whose  teachers  are  nominated  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  among 
the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  What  are  they  among  so 
many?    Dr.  Thomas,  their  agent,  is  a  prudent,    discreet,    kind 


govern- 


Christian  man,  and  would  gladly  extend  the  schools   if 
ment  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  its  instructions,  the  con- 
dition of  this  people,  not  lifted  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  the  condition  of  their  ancestors,  ignorant,  shiftless,  impov- 
erished, spiritless,  degraded,  immoral  and  uncleanly,  is  the  eye- 
opening  commentary.  There  can  be  but  one  verdict.  Three 
hundred  years  of  training  that  have  sunk  the  Pueblos  lower  far, 
than  their  Aztec  ancestors,  if  continued,  will  sink  them  into  still 
deeper  barbarism.  They  have  been  under  our  government  and 
in  reach  of  our  missionary  and  education  societies  for  thirty-four 
years.  They  have  grown  worse  rather  than  better.  They  are  to 
be  voters.  Before  long  they  will  be  citizens  of  a  State.  They 
are  quite  unlike  the  roving  Apaches  and  Sioux.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  multiply  the  government  sclioola.  The  second  is  to  give  them 
such  missionary  teachers  as  are  to-day  at  work  for  the  heathen  in 
India  and  Africa. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  AN  INDIAN  FATHER. 

BY  THE  REV.    J.    H.    VAN  BUREN. 
The  circamstancee  here  described  were  narrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  in  an  address  before  the  Connecticat  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 

Board  of  Missions  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  November  4, 1880. 


I. 

Through  the  glades  of  Minnesota 
Gleam  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset — 
Oleam  the  rays  that  tinge  the  woodland 
With  the  golden  light  of  evening; 
Touching  every  twig  and  leafiet, 
Gilding  every  moulten  streamlet, 
Gilding  every  mountain  summit, 
While  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking, 
Sinking  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
Tet,  as  in  one  last  endeavor. 
Pouring  out  upon  the  landscape 
Fullest  treasures,  ere  the  darkness 
Girdles  round  the  whole  horizon, 

II. 
Peaceful  on  his  pallet  lying, 
YiThile  the  twilight  falls  around  him, 
In  the  gathering  of  that  nightfall 
That  on  earth  shall  see  no  morning. 
Breathing  out  his  weary  spirit 
Unto  Him  who  kindly  gave  it, 
Peaceful  sleeps  a  Christian  Indian. 
Sleeps  and  dreams  of  that  Great  Spirit, 
Who  shall  send  unto  his  people — 
People  sitting  in  the  darkness — 
"  Lovely  messengers,"  to  bring  them 
Tidings  of  the  great  salvation 
That  hath  shined  on  lands  of  darkness, 
Where  "  the  feet  of  them  that  preach"  are 
"  Beautiful  upon  the  mountains; " 
Bringing  rest  to  weary-hearted. 
Bringing  liberty  to  captives, 
Liberty  from  land  of  bondage; 
Bringing  light  unto  his  people — 
People  groping  in  the  darkness. 
Sees  in  dreams,  the  dying  Indian, 
'Mong  the  messengers  of  gladness, 
One  dear  face,  and  recognizes 
His  own  son,  now  but  a  stripling, 
Standing  near  him  as  he  lies  there; 
Sees  him  bringing  to  his  people 
Oil  of  comfort  for  the  healing 
Of  their  woes  who  sit  in  darkness; 
Light  for  them  who  dwell  in  shadow, 
"  Light  at  erentide"  to  give  them. 


Ere  they  pass  beyond  the  sunset. 
Ere  they  reach  the  Western  Ocean. 


Waking  from  his  heavenly  vision, 

Waking  to  the  life  that  now  is, 

Calls  the  Indian  to  his  bedside 

One  with  flowing  locks  and  pale  face, 

One  whose  sainlly  form  and  presence 

Seems  like  that  "beloved  disciple," 

Ever  nearest  to  the  Master, 

Chosen  one  among  the  chosen 

Then  the  Indian  to  the  bishop, 

**  Lift  me,  lift  me  up,  I  pray  thee, 

Stay  me,  while  in  supplication 

I  shall  kneel  before  Our  Father, 

Praying  for  one  gift  from  heaven. 

Nay ;  what  though  my  knees  are  feeble. 

Thou  these  feeble  knees  must  strengthen, 

I  must  make  this  prayer  in  kneeling. 

Prayer  like  mine,  to  find  an  answer. 

Must  be  made  with  supplication. 

Kneeling  low,  as  in  the  garden 

Knelt  at  eventide  the  Saviour." 

Gravely  stooped  the  gentle  bishop. 

Tenderly  he  raised  the  red  man. 

Swept  his  flowing  locks  the  swarth  cheek, 

Mingled  with  his  breath  the  sighing 

Of  that  spirit  that  was  passing. 

Passing  from  that  earthly  prison, 

To  the  presence  of  its  Maker, 

To  the  mansions  of  the  Father. 

Kneeling  thus,  the  dying  Indian, 

With  the  bishop's  arms  around  him. 

Prayed  in  words  and  accents  broken. 

Broken  with  the  pangs  of  dying: 

''Thou,  Great  Spirit,  who  hast  given 

For  our  sins  the  dear  Redeemer, 

Hear  the  red  man's  supplication 

For  his  people  in  the  darkness. 

Take  my  s^jn,  this  best  beloved. 

Only  child,  whom  now  I  give  Thee, 

Freely  give,  to  love  and  serve  Thee. 

Let  him  minister  before  Thee, 

Let  him  preach  Thy  blessed  Gospel 

To  my  people;  let  him  bring  them, 


Bring  them  unto  Thee  from  darkness. 
Father,  hear  a  father  calling 
For  Thy  mercy  on  my  people, 
On  Thy  people  in  the  darkness." 
Stood  the  bishop  and  the  stripling 
By  the  death-bed  of  that  father, 
While  the  darkness  fell  around  them 
And  the  night  was  softly  stealing 
Through  the  glades  of  Minnesota, 
Folding  river,  forest,  mountain 
In  its  tenderest  embraces, 
In  its  sweet  and  holy  keeping. 

rv. 
Many  years  on  flying  pinions. 
Like  the  autumn  birds,  have  vanished. 
Like  the  spring  time  birds  returning. 
Since  that  evening  in  the  gloaming. 
When  the  spirit  of  that  father 
Passed  away  from  earth  to  heaven. 
In  the  temple  of  the  forest. 
Bended  boughs  above  them  meeting. 
Gathered  from  the  glades  and  mountains. 
Stands  a  little  congregation. 
Listening  to  an  Indian  preacher- 
Listening  to  the  earnest  pleading 
Of  an  Indian's  son,  who  tells  them 
Of  the  love  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Who  His  only  Son  begotten 
Gave  his  human  souls  a  Ransom, 
Gave  Him  that  we  should  not  perish, 
But  in  Him  have  life  eternal. 
And  among  the  tearful  listeners 
One  is  standing,  gravely  listening, 
Listening  as  the  angels  listen, 
On  his  lips  a  benediction. 
In  his  heart  a  touch  of  heaven, 
On  his  face  a  smile  of  gladness — 
Face  like  his  who  dwelt  on  Patmos; 
He,  the  while,  that  form  recalling. 
Kneeling  in  his  supplication. 
Praying  for  his  wondering  people. 
For  his  people  in  the  darkness. 
Then  the  saintly  bishop  murmurs, 
"Blessed  be  the  God  of  Israel, 
He  hath  visited  His  peo^lft." 
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The  Weekly-Offering. 

By  Ret.  C.  H.  Uatdn,  d.d..  District  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Society. 

The  Weekly-offering,  as  an  act  of  worship,  has  in  it 
great  possibilities.  They  concern  not  only  the  financial 
side  of  church  enterprises,  but  also  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  giver,  and  the  honor  of  the  church  as  involved  in 
her  methods  of  charitable  work.  What  the  Weekly- 
offering  as  an  act  or  worship  may  become  is,  ha])pily, 
no  longer  a  matter  of  theory.  The  best  possible  fruits 
have  not  yet  appeared,  but  to  offset  the  failure  in  some 
cases,  is  tne  signal  success  of  others.  The  reason  of 
failure  is  patent,  and  so  is  the  reason  for  success.  Both 
are  instructive.  We  call  attention  to  some  of  the  essen- 
tials of  success  in  the  worship  of  God  by  offerings. 

1.  It  must  be  thoroughly  believed  in.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  come  to  for  those  who  really  believe  the 
Bible  is  a  text-book  of  wisdom  as  to  the  conduct  of  worship 
and  the  method  of  doing  the  Lord's  work.  We  are  not 
Old  Testament  Saints;  but  New  Testament  Christians 
recognize  the  validity  and  binding  force  of  Biblical 
principles  wherever  found.  It  can  never  be  otherwise 
than  a  profitable  study  for  modern  believers  to  inquire 
how  God  trained  ancient  believers  through  ]\Ioses,  in 
respect  to  the  financial  side  of  religious  affairs.  Paul 
does  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  Old  Testament  in  this 
connection.  Well  would  it  be  if  several  million  believ- 
ers would  seriously  ask  themselves — was  the  tithe  a 
Jewish  or  a  pre-mosaic  institute,  and  from  God?  Was 
it  any  more  Jewish  than  the  Sabbath?  What  influences 
are  to  be  drawn  from  its  wide  prevalence  in  the  East — 
Such  as  we  draw  with  reference  to  the  setting  apart  of 
a  rest  day,  found  wide-spread  over  the  oriental  world  ? 
How  was  the  giving  of  money  associated  with  worship 
in  the  Mosaic  economy?  and  how  was  the  ])ayment,  or 
non-payment,  of  religious  dues  linked  with  the  religious 
and  civil  welfare  of  the  people?  Is  Malachi  a  book  out 
of  date,  as  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  guidance 
of  good  Christians?  Does  it  seem  at  all  singular 
that  so  much  pains  was  taken  to  withstand  the  abuse  of 
money,  and  the  trend  to  luxury  and  selfishness,  by  the 
continual  assertion  of  Divine  ri^ht  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  so  that  withholding  the  tithe  was  robbery?  With- 
holding the  tithe  was  always  associated  with  idolatry 
and  decline  in  spirituality. 

These  are  profitable  inquiries  for  conscientious  peo- 
ple to  follow  out  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Then,  when  these  millions  of  modern  believers 
have  gone  through  the  Old  Testament,  let  them  pass 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  see  what  our  Lord  says, 
not  about  the  tithe,  to  be  sure,  but  about  stewardship — 
the  use  and  abuse  of  wealth.  And  then,  turn  to  St.  Paul 
and  see  how  he  meets  an  emergency  which  called  for 
money.  In  a  place  where  he  was  soon  to  come,  instead 
of  telling  them  to  wait  till  he  got  there  and  had  preached 
a  rousing  sermon,  before  they  took  a  collection,  he  tells 
them  to  have  that  matter  all  arranged  beforehand. 
Paul  could  preach  as  well  as  some  men  now-a-days 
noted  for  drawing  out  big  collections.  There  must 
have  been  some  reason  why  ne  was  so  careful  to  charge 
them  to  doit  by  themselves;  and  not  even  in  church, 
first  of  all,  but  by  themselves,  at  home.  Paul  goes  to  the 
roots  of  things  and  touches  the  principles  that  underlie 
all  right  living  and  giving.  Upon  them  he  lays  the  stress, 
and  out  of  them  he  expects  the  fruit.  He  signally  ig- 
nores the  sentiments  and  scorns  the  methods  which  are 


only  too  often  appealed  to  in   our  day,  to  raise   moneys 
for  Christian  work.  • 

The  worship  of  God  by  offerings  must  be  believed  in 
as  having  Scriptural  warrant  and  being  well-pleasing  to 
God — a  thing  easily  got  at,  if  men  will  give  a  little 
time  and  thought  to  it. 

2.  Believed  m,  and  accepted  on  Scriptural  grounds  as 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  like  other  Cnristian  duties,  it 
needs  tn<»  inspiration  of  right  motive.  It  must  get  its 
impulse  from  the  heart  of  Christ.  It  must  take  its 
measure  from  the  breadth  of  His  unmeasurable  love. 
It  must  be  enriched  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apes* 
tie — "Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesu^"  "We  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 
Thus,  again  and  again,  he  got  a  lever^e  which  was 
good,  not  for  one  occasion  but  for  ten  thousand — 
worth  a  million  modem  Christless  devices  to  get  money 
for  the  Lord's  work.  Certainly  this  is  something  that 
will  never  spend    its  force,  nor  ever  miss  its  mark. 

3.  If  this  thing  is  to  be  done  for  the  Master  it  is  worth 
getting  ready  for,  methodically — method  doesn't  hurt 
the  Lord's  work.  Because  a  channel  is  provided  for  it, 
water  doesn't  flow  less  freely — nay,  it  is  carried  where 
it  is  wanted,  to  drive  a  thousand  whirring  spindles,  or  a 
hundred  crashing  saws,  where  else  it  might  have  spilled 
itself  around  to  no  j)urj)ose.  If  method  is  good  in  secu- 
lar affairs,  why  not  in  religious.  If  there  is  a  business- 
side  to  Church  life,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  let  us  ap- 
ply business  principles  to  it.  For  lack  of  so -doing,  the 
work  of  God  halts  and  limps,  and  many  a  church  is 
covered  with  dishonor.  Ilere,  again,  let  Paul  speak, 
and  let  them  who  believe  in  him  listen.  "Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week."  Why  not  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day? "Let  erery  07ie  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store.'* 
Why  didn't  he  say  every  millionaire — ever^  man  worth 
a  thousand  dollars — every  man  who  had  his  house  and 
lot  paid  for?  Why,  lay  by  in  store  :f  Couldn't  he 
trust  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased  and  be  sure  of 
enough  being  left?  Whose  was  that  after  it  was  laid 
by?  "As  God  hath  prospered  him."  That  is  the  clincher. 
— Lay  by  as  God  hath  prosj^erecL  Then  he  does  not 
believe  in  giving  out  of  what  is  left  after  the  spendings 
of  a  week,  nor  what  a  man  may  happen  to  have,  and  as 
he  may  happen  to  feel.  Paul  proposes  to  have  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem  relieved  ;  not  something  done  about 
it,  contingent  upon  the  weather,  and  the  congregation, 
and  what  the  people  might  happen  to  have  in  their 
pockets,  the  Sunday  he  was  in  Corinth.  Uncertainty 
would  have  brooded  over  the  occasion  and  its  outcome. 
But,  if  this  matter  is  quietly  and  prayerfully  turned 
over  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  conscientiously 
adjusted  then  and  there,  there  can  be  no  failure.  The 
heart  and  conscience,  the  need  and  the  ability  to  meet  it, 
are  heard  in  the  grand  domain  of  a  man's  own  personal- 
ity, alone  with  Christ,  and  there  can  be  no  failure.  We 
hear  of  none.  We  need  the  weekly  offering,  but  not 
with  the  Pauline  method  left  out.  Leave  it  out,  and  it 
is  w-K-A-K.  Not  only  method  as  to  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing, but  as  to  how  much  to  give  for  specifically  religious 
purposes.  Paul  does  not  propose  to  usurp  the  place  of 
conscience  in  anybody.  "As  God  bath  prospered,"  is 
the  rule.  The  tithe,  as  such,  is  not  now  under  discus- 
sion. With  great  force,  do  some  hold  it  to  be  binding 
still,  and,  after  this  claim  of  God  is  met,  charity  begins. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  most  will  concede  that  one  tenth  of 
income  should  be  the  minimum  of  bestowment — out  of 
such  a  fund  sacredly  set  aside,  to  meet  the  calls  of  the 
kingdom  for  money,  administering  as  wisely  as  possible. 
This  is  the  pivotal  point  in  this  connection.  A  definite 
proportion  of  income  set  aside,  year  bv  year,  out  of 
which  to  take  the  offering  to  the  Lord's  House   is   indio- 
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pensable  to  its  efficiency.  Let  this  be  done  universally 
— alas!  it  is  not!  far  from  it — strength  and  beauty 
would  crown  it;  rivers  of  plenty  would  flow  into  the 
treasuries  of  missionary  Boards,  gladdeninj^  the  world  as 
they  passed  through  and  on,  branching  out  in  every  di reac- 
tion to  compass  the  earth!  Then,  let  time  be  taken  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord's  House,  for  gathering  up  what  has 
thus  been  consecrated  at  home,  and  give  it  united  men 
tion  in  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  sanctuary,  and  we 
shall  have  reached,  not  only  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  for  the  work  of  the  church,  but  an  im- 
proved spiritual  condition  as  to  the  use,  and  the  giving 
of  money,  a  thing  no  less  needful.  Why  begrudge  the 
time  taken  by  the  offertory  ?  Spend  it  in  prayer  ! 
Why  a  box  at  the  door  or  in  the  pews  for  money  any 
more  than  for  prayers  that  might  be  written  out  and 
dropped  in,  thus  much  abridging  the  hour  of  worship  ? 
Is  there  not  an  unreasonable  prejudice  to  gathering  up 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  that  ought  to  be  practiced 
upon  till  it  is  done  away  ? 

4.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  over  and  above  all,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  man  who  ministers  in  the  pulpit, 
and  among  the  homes  of  the  people.  But  no  more  in 
respect  to  this,  than  to  other  parts  of  the  church  ser- 
vice. He  can  do  very  much  to  make  it  welcome,  win- 
some, prayerful,  conscientious;  and,  well  done,  what  a 
rich  crown  will  his  be — the  crown  that  belongs  to 
him  who  has  helped  a  congregation  to  a  Christ-like  atti- 
tude towards  money  and  its  uses,  the  world  and  its 
need  of  the  Gospel.  If  it  is  a  great  achievment,  as  we 
believe,  and  far  worthier  of  bemg  attempted  than  many 
will  allow,  then  the  neglect  of  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
Profoundly  is  it  believed  that  the  church,  by  falling  far 
below  one  tenth  in  her  offerings  to  the  Lord,  is  impover- 
ished, while  by  so  doing,  she  delays  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom.  To-day,  is  not  the  Lord  of  the 
wealth  of  field  and  mine  saying,  "Ye  have  robbed  me." 
"Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  *  *  *  and 
prove  me  novo  thereioith  ?  "  O  for  the  open  windows 
and  the  descending  blessing  in  fulness  of  power  and 
spiritual  riches  upon  our  American  Zion,  for  the  world's 
sake! 


How  to  Interest  the  Church  in  Missions. 

By  Okbtrudk  Texnkt  Twrwixo. 

We  '>ften  hear  the  question:  How  can  we  interest  the 
young  in  Foreign  Missions?  But  it  seems  to  be  more 
of  a  problem  to  interest  adults,  than  the  young.  Chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  easily  interested  in  whatever 
is  made  interesting  to  them.  So,  to  a  certain  extent, 
are  adults,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent.  To  interest 
people  in  any  object  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess  and  show  unlimited,  never-flagging  en- 
thusiasm. This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  mis- 
sions. 

Then,  "  never  say  fail."  Those  who  tell  of  discourage- 
ments have  never  anything  else  to  tell.  If  there  are 
only  two  at  the  missionary  meeting,  make  those  two  so 
thoroughly  glad  to  be  present  that  they  will  kindle 
twenty  more  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  induce  them  to  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting.  Then  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot — do  not  let  them  cool  down.  If  you  fail  the 
first  time,  try  again;  don't  give  up.  Tell  everybody 
how  encouraged  you  feel.  Be  cheery,  be  hearty.  Study 
up  some  new  plan.  If  it  is  on  your  mind  and  heart  as 
it  should  be,  God's  Spirit  will  suggest  ideas  to  you  as 
you  turn  the  subject  over  in  your  mind. 

The  ladies  engaged  in  the  temperance  work  set  us  a 
good  example.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  which  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  is  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance.    Yet  the  ladies   take  hold  of  it  and  in  some 


magic  way  make  it  not  merely  new  and  fresh,  but  they 
show  the  urgent  necessities  or  the  times,  and  present  the 
truth  with  power.  The  way  they  interest  Sunday- 
schools  is  wonderful.  Ah!  that  is  one  great  secret  of 
their  success — they  know  where  to  begin.  They  take 
children  when  they  are  young  and  easily  interested. 
Whatever  interests  your  child  interests  you;  so  they 
have  secured  the  interest  of  the  parents.  Not  satisfied 
with  that,  they  work  to  keep  it,  and  they  give  every  one 
something  to  do. 

Let  us  follow  their  example.  Begin  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Devote  at  least  two  Sundays  a  year  to  missions. 
Give  the  children  a  missionary  lesson,  and  tell  them  so 
many  incidents  in  connection  with  missionary  life  that 
their  enthusiasm  will  be  kindled,  as  well  as  yours.  They 
will  gladly  bring  their  j)ennies,  and  if  you  are  wise 
enough  to  read  to  the  school  the  amount  given  by  each 
class,  you  will  bo  surprised  to  find  those  collections  in 
future  the  largest  of  the  year.  Prepare  missionary  con- 
certs for  the  school,  and  have  them  given  some  Sunday 
evening  when  the  ])arents  will  be  present. 

Mission  bands  amonfr  the  children  also  take  hold  of 
])arcnts.  If  the  president  of  the  band  is  an  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic worker,  the  children  will  repeat  enough  mis- 
sionary intelligence  at  home  to  convince  parents  of  the 
value  of  missions  and  the  importance  of  giving  money 
and  prayers  to  promote  the  work. 

Nearly  every  church  has  a  "Young  People's  Meeting," 
bcsidc's  the  regularly  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Devote 
one  of  these  meetings  every  month  to  missions,  and  call 
it  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Society.  Work  the 
wires  a  little  beforehand,  so  as  to  insure  the  election  of  • 
live  officers.  Be  sure  that  the  constitution  is  short  and 
definite,  and  have  it  read  often  enough  for  the  officers? 
to  be  familiar  with  their  duties.  Make  the  conditions 
of  membership  such  that  as  many  as  possible  will  johi 
to  their  own  ])rofit;  for  instance,  contributing  a  certain 
sum  a  month,  and  subscribing  for  some  missionary 
magazine,  ladies  contributing  half  as  much  as  gentlemen 
besides  the  magazine.  It  would  seem  important  to 
make  subscribing  for  a  missionary  magazine  a  condition 
of  membership.  Few  take  one  unless  obliged  to  do  so. 
Ladies  also  being  obliged  to  subscribe  for  one  would 
produce  the  happy  condition  of  two  or  more  missionary 
papers  in  one  family.  Of  course  the  choice  of  magazine 
should  rest  with  each  individual,  so  that  a  varietycould 
be  taken  by  the  society,  and  the  poorer  members  could 
select  one  within  their  means. 

Members  would  have  the  privilege  of  voting  and  hold- 
ing office,  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting, 
and  sustaining  it.  The  meeting  must  be  made  interest- 
ing. After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  reports,  and 
transaction  of  business,  it  could  be  made  the  usual 
prayer-meeting  if  necessary.  It  would  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  always  occupy  the  whole  time  with  missionary 
news.  The  president  could  prepare  questions  upon  the 
country  to  be  studied,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
members,  the  answers  to  be  given  at  the  next  meeting. 
Some  would  furnish  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  country.  Every  one  dislikes  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  paper  regarding  a  country,  and  it  is  often 
tedious  to  listen  to  such  a  paper,  and  the  information 
contained  in  the  paper  is  seldom  remembered  except  by 
the  person  prepanng  it.  Finding  an  answer  to  one 
question  is  no  arduous  task;  any  one  will  be  willing  to 
do  that.  The  more  persons  that  have  a  part  to  per- 
form, the  more  interesting  the  meeting  will  be,  and  the 
more  information  will  be  remembered.  If  preferred, 
for  a  change,  these  answers  and  items  could  be  arranged 
into  a  little  newspaper,  read  by  one  person.  The.  Wcv^^^^cv 
of  the  meeting  is  an  important  ^q»\\\V,    ^^\X.^x   ^  s*^'^^-* 
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short  meeting  than  a  long,  tiresome  one.  An  hour  is 
long  enough  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  the  right 
leader.  He  should  have  the  chapter  and  hymns  selected 
beforehand,  so  as  to  have  no  tedious  pauses. 

Another  thing,  be  sure  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
meeting  is  not  confined  to  members.  Any  one  may 
come,  may  give  as  he  is  prospered,  may  lead  in  prayer; 
but  it  might  not  be  wise  to  ask  any  except  members  to 
contribute  to  the  further  interest  of  the  meeting  by 
preparing  papers,  etc.  The  older  members  of  the 
church  could  be  invited  in  to  see  what  ihe  younger  ones 
were  doing,  and  gradually  the  society  would  include  all 
the  church;  though  it  might  be  best  to  keep  the  officers 
and  work  among  the  younger  ones.  A  social  intermis- 
sion of  ^ve  minutes  might  add  to  the  pleasure  occasion- 
ally, and  entertainments  could  be  given  by  the  society 
as  seemed  best.  Do  everything  possible  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm. 

Whatever  plan  you  try,  be  in  earnest  yourself  if  you 
would  have  others  earnest. 


Work  of  Baptist  Womeii  in  Barmah. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  Woman's  Work  in  Burmah,  given 
last  month,  we  give  the  followinfl:  statistics  received  from  the 
Rooms  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Boston. 

The  number  of  new  lady  missionaries  sent  to  Burmah 
since  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Societies,  East  and  West,  in  1871,  is  31;  and  the 
Societies  have  assumed  the  support  of  1 1  previously  con- 
nected with  the  missions,  including  3  married  women. 
The  number  now  in  the  field  is  28;  16  labor  for  the  Bur- 
men,  10  for  the  Karens,  and  one  for  the  Shans,  while 
two  are  medical  missionaries.  Six  missionaries  support- 
ed by  the  Woman's  Societies  are  temporarily  in  this 
country. 

Ten  Bible  Women  are  supported,  by  the  Societies,  in 
Burmah;  nine  are  Burmen,  and  one,  at  Toungoo,  is  a 
Shan  woman.  Bible  women  are  not  employed  among 
the  Karens,  because  their  customs  do  not  demand  that 
the  gospel  be  preached  to  women  apart  from  men,  and 
because  the  Karen  sense  of  propriety  would  be  outraged 
by  women  making,  independently,  the  hazardous 
and  fatiguing  journeys  necessary  to  reach  the  people  in 
their  hamlets  scattered  over  hills  and  mountains. 

In  1879  Dr.  Ellen  E.  Mitchell,  accompanied  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Barkley,  went  to  Maulmain  to  continue  the  medi- 
cal work  previously  begun  by  Miss  HaswcU.  A  hospital, 
on  a  limited  scale,  has  been  established,  at  which,  be- 
tween January  1st.,  and  October  1,  1880,  314  persons 
received  medicine  and  advice,  while  6  were  treated  as 
house-patients,  and  74  out-patients  besides  missionaries 
were  visited.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  given  a  course  of  lectures 
on  hygiene  to  English-speaking  women. 


The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Syria. 

When  we  were  treating  of  mission  work  in  Syria,  we 
did  not  have  the  particulars  as  to  what  was  being  done 
by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country  in 
that  field.  From  the  last  annual  report  of  their  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  we  make  an  extract  which  furnishes 
very  interesting  information  respecting  it: 

The  center  of  missionary  work  is  Latakia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Antioch,  once  the 
principal  city  of  northern  Syria,  and  noted  in  sacred  history  for 
its  close  connection  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  is  the  boarding  school,  with  70  pupils — a  decrease, 
you  will  observe,  of  80  per  cent,  which  is  attributable,  not  to  any 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  institu- 1 
tion  is  maintained,  but  to  such  an  unusual  advance  in  the  price  of 


I  wheat  and  other  provisions  that  more  could  not  be  taken   without 

I  incurring  expenses  that  the  low  state  of  the  treasury  would  not 

!  warrant.    Two  day  schools  are  also  at  work  in  the  town— one  for 

girls,  that  opened  with  160,  and  another  for  boys,  with  61  names 

on  the  register.     You  will  notice  that  while  there  are  about  the 

same  number  of  children  under  instruction  as  were  reported  last 

year,  the  attendance  in  the  male  department  is  very  much  smaller. 

This  is  owing  to  the  Oreek  Bishop  having  opened  a  school,  and 

forbidden  his  people  to  send  their  boys  elsewhere.    One  of  our 

missionaries,  referring  to  this  Episcopal  device,  remarks    that, 

,  "judging  from  past  history,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will  be  short 

lived.     His  former  teacher  is  now  a  member  of  our  church,  and 

the  master  in  immediate  charge  was  educated  in   the   English 

school  in  Jeru«ia1em,  and  is  almost  a  Protestant." 

Four  mountain  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  during 
the  whole  of  the  year.  They  are  located  at  B'hamra,  about 
eighteen  miles  due  east  from  the  city;  El  Daney,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  a  group  of  villages,  four  miles  further  north;  Kar^arat, 
the  only  village  of  the  Shemaleyeh  sect  where  a  school  has  been 
organized,  and  distant  in  a  northeasterly  direction  about  five 
miles:  and  Oanemeyet,  near  the  Aleppo  Road,  and  twenly-seven 
miles  northeast  of  Latakia.  The  school  in  this  Arabic- Armenian 
village  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  missionaries  report  that 
the  heads  of  five  families  have  asked  for  admission  to  the  privil- 
eges of  the  church,  and  are  under  special  training  for  exami- 
nation. 

At  Suadca,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Orontes,  and  especially 
interesting  to  Christians  as  the  port  whence  Paul  sailed  on  tlie 
first  enterprize  of  a  missionary  character  in  which  the  church  had 
formally  engaged,  there  are  two  schools  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition — one  for  Christian  children  in  the  mission  building, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  property  donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Holt  Yates,  of  London,  and  another  in  Wady  Jessup  for  Ansairs- 
iyeh  boys. 

Early  in  February,  in  response  to  an  earnest  appeal  for  help 
that  schools  might  be  opened  in  other  villages,  where  the  people 
were  pleading  that  something  should  be  done  for  them,  the  ladiei 
of  one  of  our  congregations  contributed  $600,  to  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  This  timely  offering  enabled  the  missionaries,  ss 
soon  as  they  could  procure  the  services  of  suitable  teachers,  to 
establish  Jour  additional  schools.  They  are  all  situated  to  the 
Dortheast  of  Latakia.  and  distant  from  six  to  twenty  miles.  At 
Dibbash  there  are  about  thirty  pupils,  and  the  teacher  is  an 
Ansaireiyeh  convert  from  OendQeijeh,  a  place  endeared  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  mission,  as  having  been  for 
three  years  the  home  of  Miriam,  who  passed  away  in  1871,  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith,  givlhg  glory  to  God— the  first  female  con- 
vert from  the  paganism  of  her  benighted  race,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  an  abundant  harvest  that  shall  surely  be  gathered  on  the  Syrian 
Mountains.  A  teacher  was  also  sent  to  Mergh,  which  recalls  at 
once  the  name  of  David  Suleman,  who  was  many  years  ago 
pressed  into  the  Turkish  Army,  and  is  still  held  in  military  serv- 
ice—steadfast under  all  his  trials  to  the  truth  and  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Not  far  from  his  home  a  school  was  commenced, 
but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  the  children 
were  taken  away,  and  the  teacher  was  removed  to  K&rdaha,  a 
short  distance  from  B*hamra,  where  he  has  twenty  five  pupils.  A 
third  school  was  opened  at  Mutherafee  with  eighteen  or  twen^ 
names  on  the  roll,  and  a  teacher  from  the  Tripoli  Mission  placed 
in  charge.  As  an  instance  of  the  awakened  interest  that  exists 
among  the  people,  we  are  told  that  shortly  before  its  organization 
Mr.  Easson  was  preaching  there  to  an  audience  of  thirty,  antiong 
whom  were  five  gray-haired  men  between  sixty  and  eighty  yean 
of  age.  Their  interest  in  the  sermon,  on  the  words  "  Him  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  was  frequently  nuu&i- 
fested  in  such  audible  responses  as  these:  *'  That  is  true!"  "  He 
is  the  way!'*  "His  words  are  true."  The  fourth  school  is  at 
ffabeit,  a  large  village  whose  population  is  made  up  of  Gredt 
Catholics  and  Ansaireiyeh.    The  teacher,  who  is  from  Mt.   Leba- 
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non,  reports  a  registered  attendance  of  seventeen  children  from 
the  former,  and  the  prospect  of  as  many  more  the  latter.  Of 
•course,  as  any  one  will  readily  perceive,  the  instruction  given  in 
these  schools  is  necessarily  elementary,  but  it  is  thoroughly  Scrip- 
tural in  its  style  and  character.  The  teachers  in  immediate  charge 
are  professedly  Christian  men,  and  the  missionaries  visit  them  reg- 
ularly, to  inquire  into  and  direct  their  management  Thus,  you 
see,  Uiat  through  the  Christian  kindliness  of  a  few  women,  more 
than  one  hundred  children  have  been  brought  under  religious  io- 
stmctioQ  and  influence.    The  day  will  declare  their  reward. 


:o:- 


Mlssion  Work  Among  Southern  Methodists. 

By  BsT.  R.  G.  Pobteb.  of  Verona,  Miss. 

Bditor9  Gospel  in  all  Lands: 

The  Gospbl  in  all  Lands  is  one  of  the  most  unique  publica. 
tions  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  unity  of  design,  matter,  and 
form  deserve  all  praise.  There  is  a  completeness  in  the  make  up 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  In  this  South  lanH  of  ours,  and  particularly  among 
the  Southern  Methodists,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  work 
of  mission.  Our  people  pray  for  missions  and  missionaries  more 
than  ever  before,  and  they  give  more  liberally  than  they  have 
done  at  any  time  since  the  war,  and,  considering  our  poverty, 
more  than  before  the  war.  The  one  great  need  now  is  informa- 
tion Just  such  as  you  furnish  and  such  as  is  furnished  by  other 
-publications  on  the  same  subject.  Our  Southern  women  of  all 
the  Christian  denominations,  are  heartily  cooperating  with  the 
missionary  enterprises  set  on  foot  among  them.  They  are  destin- 
ed to  do  a  grand  work  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
women  of  foreign  lands.  Their  hearts  and  souls  are  in  the  work. 
The  children  of  our  Sunday  Schools  are  being  organized  into  mis- 
sionary Societies  and  trained  to  habits  of  systematic  giving.  They 
take  a  hearty  interest  in  the  work,  and  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
eemnlation  in  good  works.  Some  who  are  at  heart  opposed  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  who  have  no  faith  in  it  as  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  say  "The  church  is  running  to  seed  on  the 
missionary  question."  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  this  ques- 
tion is  germinal  and  fundamental  in  the  gospel  scheme  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  it,  while  we  labor  for  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  men.  The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  two 
capital  missionary  papers  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn, — "The 
Advocate  of  Missions"  and  "The  Woman's  Missionary  Advocate." 
These  publications  are  doing  a  great  work  in  educating  our  peo- 
ple, and  spreading  information  among  them.  Ail  our  church 
papers  furnish  a  missionary  column  and  give  from  week  to  week 
the  cream  of  missionary  news.  Many  of  the  secular  papers  deem 
it  important  to  publish  items  on  this  line,  which  they  do  as  a 
matter  of  news;  but  then  it  is  something  to  be  prayerfully  con- 
sidered and  thankfully  noted  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  be- 
gining  to  attract  attention.  The  day  of  small  things  is  not  yet 
past,  but  we  hope  that  soon  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  will 
come.  The  collections  as  reported  at  our  annual  conferences  are 
increasing  quite  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  We  are  developing 
slowly  but  we  trust  surely  and  firmly.  Praying  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  you  and  your  work,  I  am  yours  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.. 

Jan.  1, 1881. 

:o: 

Notes  from  Japan« 

By  Rer.  Dr.  M.  C.  Habris.  of  Toklo,  Japan. 

The  Women's  F.  M.  of  the  M.  E.  Churoh,  are  erecting  a  large 
Seminary  in  Tsukidji  Tokiyo,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  girls. 
It  will  be  opened  early  next  year.  In  the  great  conflagration  of 
one  year  ago,  the  old  semiifary  buildings  wers  entirely  destroyed. 
Since  that  time  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  buildings  rented 
from  the  Japanese. 

Rer.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  stated  in  a  sermon  preached  in 
this  city,  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Protestantism 


that  she  only  80  years  ago  inaugurated  Mission  work  in  Foreign 
Lands.  He  also  said,  that  the  fact  that  universal  Protestantism 
to  day,  only  sustains  2,200  ordained  missionaries  in  "Heathen 
Lands,"  is  a  burning  disgrace.  "In  Scotland  we  have  8,000  minis- 
ters of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  counting  other  denomina- 
tions, and  Protestantism  only  sends  2,200  missionaries  to  convert 
a  thotLsand  milUan  heathen" 

Yesterday,  (Nov.  22,)  the  same  gentleman  addressed  a  laige 
Japanese  audience,  composed  of  Christian  scholars,  Buddhist 
priests,— on  the  "Intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of 
India."  The  impression  produced  was  powerful,  and  will  do 
good.  Speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan, 
from  India,  he  hoped  that  Japan  would  in  turn,  send  Christianity 
to  India.  The  learned  gentleman  said  that  Buddhism  in  Japan 
was  "much  nearer  Christianity  than  the  original  Buddhism  of  In^^ 
dia." 

During  last  October  I  visited  the  Shin  SbaePauice,where  wehave 
three  organized  churches.  Wherever  I  preached  in  public,  great 
numbers  assembled  to  listen,  behaving  with  great  politeness,  and 
listening  with  more  than  a  curious  interest.  The  spirit  of  indo> 
pendence  and  self-help  is  quite  strong  in  many  of  our  societies  of 
Christians,  and  they  are  giving  up  to  the  measure  of  their  ability 
to  support  the  Gospel. 

I  have  been  doing  missionary  work  for  seven  years  in  Japan, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  witnessed  a  most  encouraging  growth 
of  spiritual  Christianity  among  the  native  members.  Japanese 
preachers  have  much  more  to  say  of  their  personal  experience  of 
Christian  truths,  now  than  formerly.  The  transfoiming  leaven  of 
the  Gospel  is  surely  changing  the  lives  of  not  a  few  souls  in 
Japan. 

ToKio.  Nov.  23, 1880. 


:o:- 


(From  the  "  CongreKatlonalist  '*  of  December  IStto.) 

Northfleid  Seminary. 

Mr.  Moody's  Seminary  for  girls  at  Northfleid,  Mass.,  is  now 
very  full,  having  a  membership  of  about  a  hundred,  and  the 
future  looks  very  encouraging.  Applications  are  daily  received 
with  reference  to  future  membership  at  the  earliest  date  prac- 
ticable, and  a  building  of  twice  the  capacity  of  the  present  could 
at  once  be  filled  with  representatives  from  every  State. 

Beside  the  principal.  Miss  Harriette  W.  Tuttle,  there  are  teach- 
ers as  follows:  Miss  J.  E.  Smith,  Miss  A.  R  Hammond,  3Iiss  F. 
C.  Holton,  and  Miss  H.  N.  Clark. 

The  Indian  experiment  already  forecasts  success,  as  these  young 
ladies  enter  heartily  into  all  seminary  interests.  Some  write  a 
very  good  hand,  and  are  superior  in  essay  writing  and  correct 
syntax,  and  their  rank  in  monthly  written  examinations  is  as 
good  as  the  average  of  other  pupils.  They  mingle  freely  with 
all,  there  being  little  social  difference.  No  special  care  is  required 
in  their  overslgnt,  as  they  are  quite  as  amenable  to  the  regime 
and  rules  of  the  seminary  as  other  pupils.  They  will  generally 
become  teachers  in  their  own  nation,  whether  they  remain  here 
four  years  or  less.  They  have  a  special  fondness  for  instrumental 
music.  Some  had  taken  lessons  in  the  Territory,  and  more  than 
half  the  number  are  now  taking  music  as  a  regular  study.  With- 
out an  exception,  they  are  not  only  toilling  to  remain,  but  very 
happy  in  their  home  at  Northfleid. 

A  new  institution  like  this  is,  of  course,  in  need  of  many  things, 
though  for  nothmg  else  is  the  necessity  so  great  as  for  a  library; 
and  many  of  the  readers  of  the  OongregaUonaUet,  we  are  confi- 
dent, will  be  glad  to  respond  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Moody  has  al- 
ready done,  and  what  he  is  now  attempting  in  this  school.  Refer- 
ence books.  Biblical,  scientific,  standard  works,  and  any  others 
useful  in  such  a  library  will  be  most  thankfully  received.  Who 
ever  can  send  one  book  or  more,  one  dollar  or  several  dollars,  will 
thus  help  a  great  and  good  enterprise.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
respond  promptly  in  large  numbers,  addressing  Northfield  Somr 
inary,  Northfield,  Mass. 
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**Freely  Ye  Hare  Recelred,  Freely  Give." 

44  QtUALL  I  take  and  take,  and  never  give?" 
^    It  was  not  in  the  lily  to  answer,  "Yea;" 
So  it  drank  the  dew  and  sunlight  and  rain, 
And  gave  out  Its  fragrance  day  by  day. 
"Shall  I  take  and  take,  and  never  give?" 

The  robin  chirped,  "No,  that  would  be  wrong;" 
So  he  picked  at  the  berries,  and  flew  away, 
And  poun  d  out  his  soul  in  a  beautiful  song. 
"Shall  I  take  and  take,  and  never  pive?" 

The  bee  in  the  (lover  buzzed,  "No,  ah,  no!" 
So  he  gathered  the  honey,  and  filled  his  cell; 
But  'twas  not  for  himself  that  he  labored  ^o. 
"Shall  I  take  and  take,  and  never  give?" 

What  answer  will  you  make,  my  little  one? 
Like  the  Blossom,  the  bird,  and  the  bee,  do  you  say, 

"I  will  not  live  for  myself  alone?" 
Let  the  Fame  little  hands  that  are  ready  to  take 
The  things  that  our  Father  so  freely  has  given, 
Be  ever  as  ready  to  do  a  l^ind  deed, 
Till  love  to  each  other  makes  earth  seem  like  heaven. 

The  Little  Digger  Indian. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian — a  real  live  Indian, — in 
bead-embroidered  buck-skin  coat  and  breeches,  girded 
witb  a  curiously  wrought  wampum  belt,  shod  with  moc- 
casins, bis  face  painted  black  and  red,  bis  bair  bristling, 
like  a  porcupine's  back,  with  a  gay  forest  of  feathers, — 
as  he  dashed  through  the  woods  or  over  the  prairie,  on  a 
wild  horse,  or  strode  along  proudly  on  foot,  with  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  hands,  and  a  large  tomahawk  and 
floalping-knife  in  his  girdle? 

You  have  seen  him  in  the  pictures,  at  least,  and  thought 
him  a  line  sight;  and  perhaps  you  felt  in  your  heart  that 
it  must  be  fine  to  live  such  a  wild  daring  life,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  roaming  in  the  woods  and  over  the  fields. 

But  all  Indians  are  not  like  him.  Tribes  differ  very 
much  in  their  character  and  habits.  Besides,  they  are 
never  quite  so  brave  and  fine  in  real  life,  as  they  are  in 
pictures.  Most  of  them  are  poor  miserable  creatures; 
and  if  you  should  go  into  one  of  their  wigwams  of 
gticks  and  bark,  and  see  their  naked  bodies,  filthy  faces, 
and  tangled  hair,  as  they  squat  in  the  smoke  and  stench 
around  a  little  fire,  on  the  bare  earth,  in  the  middle  of 
the  shanty,  snatching  at  poor  food  with  dirty  fingers, 
like  a  pack  of  ravenous  wolves,  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  think  it  very  fine,  or  ever  after  have  the  least  de- 
sire to  live  like  an  Indian. 

In  California,  especially,  the  Indians  are  unlike  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  belong  to  the 
Malayan  type  of  men,  while  those  in  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia,  are  like  the  Chinese.  They  are  short  and 
thick  in  stature,  have  coarse,  black,  brutal  features,  and 
are  as  groveling  and  degraded  in  all  their  habits  as  any 
animal.  They  are  called  "Digger  Indians,"  or  "Dig- 
gers," because  they  eat  worms,  insects,  lizards,  and 
mails,  which  they  take  by  digging  in  the  ground. 

The  little  boy  of  our  story  was  bom  and  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Clear  Lake, — a  fine  sheet  of  water  among  the 


mountains,  thirty  or  forty  miles  north  of  Napo  Valley^ 
The  scenery  around  is  very  beautiful.  On  every  side 
great  mountains  shoot  up  toward  tlie  brightest  sky  yoa 
ever  saw;  groves  of  large  trees  give  homes  to  almost 
endless  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  game;  while  the  fishes 
in  the  clear,  sparkling  water,  are  so  abundant  and  tame, 
as  to  be  killed  with  clubs  and  sticks.  It  is  pleasanter  I 
know,  to  look  at  such  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  than 
at  a  poor  little  Digger  Indian  boy;  and  I  must  hasten 
on,  or  you  will  be  too  much  in  love  with  this  charming 
place  to  care  to  follow  me  in  my  story. 

This  little  Digger,  like  all  his  mates,  was  so  short  and 
thick  that  he  seemed  to  be  about  as  broad  as  he  was 
long.  His  skin  was  not  copper-colored  like  that  of 
most  other  Indians,  but  black,  as  all  his  tribe  are.  His 
face  was  broad  and  round,  his  lips  thick  and  pouting, 
and  his  nose  wide  and  flat.  His  long  coarse  hair,  all 
tangled  and  matted,  dangled  around  his  high  cheek- 
bones and  above  his  naked  shoulders,  like  the  shaggy 
mane  of  a  Canadian  pony,  and  half  hid  his  coarse,  brutal 
features;  a  pair  of  small  round  dull  eyes,  like  leaden 
bullets,  made  the  treacherous  expression  that  slept  in 
every  line  of  his  features  seem  ten-fold  more  revolting. 

His  wigwam,  or  lodge,  was  nothing  but  a  rude  screen 
of  bushes  or  skins  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  You 
would  not  think  it  very  nice  or  comfortable,  but  he  did, 
and  could  sleep  Just  as  well  there,  or  on  the  ground  be- 
side a  large  stone,  or  behind  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree 
as  you  do  on  the  softest  feathers.  But  he  never  slept 
two  nights  in  the  same  place,  for  fear  of  being  discover* 
ed  by  an  enemy  and  murdered.  His  wardrobe  was 
just  about  as  extensive  as  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  He  was  not  smart  enough  to  be  a 
skillful  hunter,  so  he  contented  himself  with  the  poorest 
kind  of  food,  and  besides  acorns  and  pine-nuts,  and 
clover  in  the  spring,  he  ate  toads,  snakes,  insects^ 
worms,  and  grasshoppers. 

These  last  are  very  plenty  in  California  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  Digger  Indians  make  a 
regular  business  of  hunting  them  for  food.  A  grass- 
hopper-hunt, as  they  conduct  it,  is  rather  amusing,  and 
worth  describing.  They  select  a  large  open  space,  and 
near  one  side  build  two  thick  brush-fences  which  come 
together  in  a  point  like  the  letter  V.  In  the  angle  be- 
tween the  lines  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  shaped 
like  a  large  jug  with  a  tunnel  on  top,  by  digging  out 
the  dirt  with  their  hands.  It  is  made  in  this  shape  so 
that  the  grasshoppers  can  easily  jump  in,  but  can  not 
get  out. 

The  whole  tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  then  sur- 
round a  field  which  seems  to  be  all  full  of  the  lively 
little  insects,  and  with  bushes  drive  the  game  together, 
and  then  within  the  fences  up  to  the  point  where  these 
come  together,  and  there  the  frightened  creatures  in 
brisk  style  leap  in  great  numbers  iato  the  hole  prepared 
for  them.  When  the  trap  is  full,  an  Indian  thrusts  in 
his  naked  arm  and  takes  them  out  by  the  handful,  and, 
after  squeezing  and  killing  them,  throws  them  into  a 
grass  basket.    They   are  then  mashed  and   made  into 
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thin  cakes,  dried  in  the  smoke  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
stored  away  for  winter  use.  This  kind  of  food  is  con- 
sidered a  great  luxury. 

It  is  a  hard  and  cheerless  life  which  those  little  Digger 
Indian  children  lead,  as  you  can  easily  see,  hut  the  life 
of  this  little  Digger  was  especially  so;  for  his  father 
and  mother  had  hoth  heen  murdered,  and  he  had  no 
friends  to  care  for  him  any  more  kindly  than  they  would 
care  for  a  dog;  and  even  the  Hias  Tt/ee,  or  Big  Chief 
of  the  trihe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  this  little  waif 
ou  the  stormy  sea  of  Indian  life  was  provided  for, 
thought  only  to  get  some  advantage  out  of  him ;  and  so, 
when  he  saw  a  white  man  from  Oakland  camping  one 
day  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  he  brought  down  the  boy 
and  offered  to  sell  him  for  ten  dollars.  It  proved  to  be 
a  kind,  good-hearted  man,  who  saw  that  the  little  fel- 
low was  friendless  and  forlorn,  and  so  the  bargain  was 
soon  closed'  and  he  became  servant  to  the  "pale-face" 
till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing his  food  and  clothing. 

On  reaching  home,  the  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to 
clip  off  his  dangling  locks,  give  him  a  thorough  scrub- 
bing with  soap  and  brush,  and  cover  his  black  naked- 
ness with  decent  clothing.  This  changed  the  appear- 
*  of  his  body  a  little,  but  in  thought  and  feeling  he 
was  a  Digger  still. 

That  afternoon,  when  the  pigs  were  fed,  he. was 
found  with  his  nose  in  the  trough  eating  sour  milk 
with  the  animals  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  them. 
At  night,  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  sleep  in  a 
room  or  on  a  bed;  and  after  dark,  when  the  family 
had  retired  to  rest,  he  stole  out  of  the  house  as  slyly  as 
a  cat,  and  hid  himself  away  in  the  tall  weeds  beside  the 
fence.  Every  night  for  many  weeks  he  did  the  same, 
and  was  so  fearful  of  being  murdered  in  his  sleep  that 
he  changed  his  nest  every  night,  never  daring  to 
sleep  twice  in  the  same  spot. 

His  tongue  was  constantly  telling  lies,  and  he 
would  steal  everything  he  fancied  that  came  in  his  way. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
could  not  comprehend  what  such  words  as  love  and 
duty,  and  kindness,  meant.  Fear  was  the  only  mo 
tive  which  had  the  least  influence  in  controlling  him. 
Even  the  difference  between  cleanliness  and  dirt  was 
a  thought  too  sublime  and  profound  for  his  understand- 
ing. 

But  he  could  believe  in  ghosts  and  haunting  spirits 

of  dead  men,  like  most  other  ignorant  and  barbar- 
ous people;  and  he  thought  they  lingered  around 
every  stump  and  tree,  and  followed  him  wherever  he 
went.  He  could  hear  them  fluttering  in  the  leaves, 
or  rapping  on  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  trees,  or 
whispering  in  the  wind.  He  supposed  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  caused 
them  to  sing  and  dance,  and  do  all  sorts  of  silly 
trickSy  by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  He  had  some  notions 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  confus- 
ed and  indistinct,  and  had  little  power  over  him, 
while  a  slavish  fear  of  the   inferior  spirits  and  other 


such  ghostly  nonsense   tormented  him  night  and  day, 
and  made  him  a  timid,  miserable,  degraded  creature. 

Had  you  seen  him  in  that  condition,  you  would 
have  thought  it  impossible  to  make  anything  good 
out  of  such  a  stupid  little  animal.  You  would  have 
said  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach  a  creature  so 
brutal,  and  superstitious,  anything  about  God,  and 
heaven,  and  a  higher  life,  or  even  about  the  decencies 
of  civilized   society. 

But  a  kind  lady  took  him  under  her  care.  She 
taught  him  to  read  and  write.  She  showed  him  the 
folly  of  believing  in  ghosts,  and  talking  with  the 
spirits.  She  told  him  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  made 
him  learn  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  precious 
words  of  the  Saviour,  and  explained  to  him  how  God 
made  him,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  and  kept  him,  day  by 
day,  and  that  he  ought  to  love  him,  and  do  nght  in  re- 
tnrn  for  his  kindness.  She  impressed  him  with  the 
thought  that  God  is  angry  with  wicked  boys  and  girls 
every  day,  and  that  only  the  pure  in  heart,  whose  lives 
are  good,  can  be  happy  on  earth,  or  go  to  heaven  when 
they  die. 

At  first  he  was  stupid  and  stubborn,  and  unwilling  to 
learn;  but  after  a  little  while  his  stolid  tace  began  to 
brighten,  his  dull  eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  interest^ 
and  he  was  more  and  more  attentive,  till  his  coarse  ani- 
mal features  wore  an  entirely  new  expression.  One  ' 
day  he  came  in  with  a  very  serious  look,  and  said  in 
an  earnest  tone, — 

"Mistress,  oh  me  got  bad  heart!  ask  Great  Spirit  to 
give  me  better  heart." 

He  was  told  to  ask  for  himself;  and  then  the  poor 
little  child  of  the  Great  Father  went  into  his  own  room 
alone  and  shut  the  door,  and  kneeled  down  beside  the 
bed  and  prayed,  oh!  so  earnestly,  that  God  would  for- 
give his  sins  for  Jesus*  sake,  and  take  away  his  wicked 
feelings,  and  show  him  how  to  be  good.  From  that 
moment  he  was  a  changed  boy.  His  bad  habits  were 
all  laid  aside.  He  ceased  to  be  stupid  and  stubborn 
and  inattentive.  He  told  no  more  lies,  and  pilfered  no 
more.  His  face  glowed  with  kindly  feeling,  as  if  a  ray 
from  heaven  were  sleeping  on  it.  His  coarse  features 
lost  their  repulsive  expression  and  became  rather  pleas- 
ant to  see.  I  am  sure  there  was  rejoicing  in  heaven 
that  day  over  this  little  stray  lamb  from  the  wilderness; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  God  gathere  up  his  jewels 
from  the  earth  the  poor  Digger  Indian  boy  will  be  a 
precious  gem  in  the  Saviour's  crown  of  glory. 

The  love  of  Jesus  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
character.  It  changed  him  into  a  new  boy,  in  mind 
and  heart  and  life,  with  nobler  feelings,  and  even  a 
brighter  and  finer  face. 

And  it  can  do  the  same  for  every  boy  and  girl.  Do 
you  need  his  help  ?  Have  you  been  doing  wrong  ?  and 
do  you  feel  guilty  and  miserable?  Jesus  can  help  you. 
No  matter  how  hard  and  wicked  you  may  be;  no  matter 
how  badly  you  have  lived,  and  how  many  sinful  things 
you  have  said  and  done,  Jesus  can  forgive  you  and 
make  you  good.     Only  ask  him,— ^»»V.\s^xcl  ^"vOs^  "^  ^^^xiv- 
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tent  and  earnest  feeling, — and  he  will  give  you  a  new 
heart;  and  then  a  new  and  strange  beauty  will  shine  in 
your  face;  angels  will  rejoice  over  you,  and  you  will 
wear  a  crown  of  life  for  ever. 


A  Happy  Indian  Boy. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Bernau,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  "Narrative  of  his  Labors  in  British 
Guiana,"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  happy 
death  of  a  little  Indian  boy,  the  only  surviving  son  of  a 
chief  named  Aramoosy.  This  chief  was  a  savage,  war- 
like Indian  of  South  America,  who  lived  near  to  Mr. 
Bemau^s  station  on  the  Essequibo  River.  For  a  long 
time  he  kept  aloof  from  the  missionary  and  his  work. 
At  length  he  was  visited  by  affliction  and  bereavement, 
and  when  four  of  his  children  had  been  removed  by 
death,  the  heart  of  the  savage  heathen  was  so  far 
softened  that  he  gave  up  his  only  surviving  son,  a  bright 
little  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  mission  school.  At  lenj^th  the  boy  fell  sick, 
and  his  father,  fearing  he  would  die,  came  and  carried 
him  off  secretly  into  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
juring the  evil  spirits  on  his  behalf.  The  little  invalid 
took  with  him  his  Testament,  Prayer-book,  and  Hymn- 
book;  but  no  one  knew  where  he  had  been  carried. 
When  Mr.  Bernau  heard  that  he  had  been  carried  off, 
he  says: 

"  I  gave  my  scholars  a  holiday,  in  order  that  they 
might  seek  in  all  directions  for  their  companion.  When 
they  succeeded  in  finding  him,  I  immediately  went  to 
him.  *  I  am  wretched,  I  am  miserable,'  said  the  poor 
child;  *  oh,  take  me  back  with  you!'  *I  cannot,'  I  re- 
plied, *  without  your  father's  consent.'  Seeing  the  boy's 
misery,  Aramoosy  at  length  consented  to  bring  him 
bac4  the  following  day.  When  I  visited  him,  I  said  to 
him;  *My  child,  where  is  your  hope?  for  I  think  you 
will  not  be  much  longer  in  this  lower  world.'  He  re- 
plied: *  You  have  often  told  us  in  the  school  that  Jesus 
Christ  shed  his  blood  for  sinners;  you  also  said  he  in- 
vites children  to  come  to  him;  I  have  come  to  him.'  *  Do 
Jou  believe  that  your  sins  are  forgiven?'  *  I  do  believe,' 
e  replied,  *  that  he  has  forgiven  my  sins.'  Some  days 
after  he  said:  "  I  believe  that  this  will  be  my  last  day.' 
He  was  prayed  with  and  comforted. 

"  His  father  came  to  see  him,  and  he  said  to  him: 
*  Father,  God  gave  you  five  children,  and  he  has  taken 
them  away,  one  after  another;  I  am  the  last.  I  fear  if 
I  had  grown  up  you  would  not  have  given  me  up  to  Grod. 
You  do  not  care  what  the  missionary  says;  and  when 
he  begs  you  to  come  and  settle  near  him,  and  learn 
about  Jesus,  you  say,  "  Wait  a  little."  I  fear  the  time 
will  never  come.'  The  boy  was  right,  the  *  more  con- 
venient season  '  never  came.  Aramoosy  died  soon  after 
in  the  woods.  The  savage  heathen  was,  however,  greatly 
moved  by  his  child's  address;  and,  although  an  Indian 
in  his  native  state  never  weeps,  when  I  met  him,  as  he 
left  his  son,  tears  were  on  his  face.  This  being  the  only 
instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  where  an 
Indian  in  his  unconverted  state  has  been  seen  to  shed 
tears,  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  Aramoosy  made 
no  reply,  and  jtassed  on.  When  I  called  again  to  see 
the  child,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  his  father; 
and  when  I  asked  whether  he  had  spoken  with  the  affec- 
tion due  to  a  parent,  he  replied  that  he  thought  he  had, 
and  added  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  sinned  m  speaking 
to  him.  About  midnight  he  begged  that  the  boys,  who 
were  sleeping  in  the  adjoining  room,  would  procure  a 
light.  This  Deing  done,  he  requested  that  they  would 
ring  the  hymn: 


*  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 
In  a  believer's  ear! 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  his  wounds. 
And  drives  away  his  fear.* 

"When  that  was  ended,  he  said,  ^I  should  like  much 
to  see  the  missionary  once  more;'  but,  when  he  was  told 
the  hour,  he  said,  *  No,  he  is  tired,  do  not  call  him.'  Be 
then  requested  the  bystanders  to  pray;  and  as  they  were 
praying  around  his  hammock,  his  happy  spirit  departed 
mto  the  regions  of  bliss  and  glory." 


An  Exciting^  Scene. 

INDIAN    BOYS   SNOW-BALLINO. 

If  boys  are  to  grow  up  strong,  vigorous,  and  spirited, 
they  must  have  games  and  physical  sports,  and  most 
boys  love  such  things  so  well  as  to  need  no  urging  to 
engage  in  them.  All  such  will  follow  with  almost  in- 
tense interest  the  following  account  of  a  snow-ball  battle, 
as  witnessed  from  a  steamer  on  the  banks .  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  It  was  between  a  party  of  Cheyenne 
iind  Sioux  boys,  each  numbering  about  twenty -five,  and 
all  will  agree  that  they  and  the  full-grown  men  who 
•looked  on  showed  cool  heads  and  a  good  deal  of  self-re- 
straint in  not  getting  into  a  serious  fight  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion.  We  copy  from  the  Philadelphia 
Times : 

White  balls  as  big  as  a  man's  fist  and  just  as  hard  flew 
through  the  air,  and  juvenile  war-cries  made  the  welkin 
ring.  In  this  opening  skirmish  the  opposing  bands  were 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  apart — so  far,  indeed,  that  few 
of  the  boys  were  hit,  because  they  evidently  knew  how 
to  dodge. 

It  was  like  a  game  of  "corner-ball "  at  a  country  dis- 
trict school,  the  players  ducking  their  heads  and  bound- 
ing aside  whenever  a  missile  would  whizz  past.  But  fts 
soon  as  the  red  lads  had  become  warmed  to  the  sport 
the  distance  quickly  sliortened.  The'  snow  disappeared 
from  the  skirmish  line  as  though  melted  by  the  hot 
breath  of  the  little  sons  of  the  plain,  and  the  battle- 
ground was  shifted  to  a  point  almost  under  the  side  of 
the  steamer.  The  Sioux  youths  pressed  harder  and 
harder.  They  were  led  by  a  tall,  supple  fellow  of  fif- 
teen or  thereabouts,  who  hurled  the  balls  with  the  foroe 
of  a  grown  warrior  and  the  precision  of  an  ol^  artillery- 
man. His  moccasins  were  in  his  way,  and  so,  tearing 
them  from  his  feet,  he  wrapped  them  in  a  hard  packing 
of  snow  and  sent  them  whistling  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Tliis  act  kindled  the  fire  on  the  Sioux  side,  a 
dozen  of  the  lads  at  once  stripping  to  the  waist  and  run- 
ning forward  with  wild  cries. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  the  hand-to-hand  attack  had 
been  expected,  for  a  number  of  the  Cheyennes  who  had 
held  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  sprang  forward 
and  grappled  with  the  Sioux.  One  of  the  passengers 
who  stood  on  the  steamer's  cabin  says  that  he  never  saw 
a  charge  so  completely  met.  Every  Sioux  found  his 
Chevenne  as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been  pre-arranged. 
No  blows  were  struck,  but  the  wrestling  was  fierce  and 
savagely  heroic.  The  wrestlers  were  in  a  straight  line, 
nor  dia  the  line  waver.  The  Sioux  grip  was  on  the 
Cheyenne,  and  the  Cheyenne  clutch  was  about  the 
shoulder  of  the  Sioux.  Some  of  the  spectators  on  the 
steamer  were  so  excited  that  they  sprang  ashore  and  ran 
toward  the  wrestlers;  but  they  as  quickly  ran  back 
a^ain,  those  who  were  not  wrestling  peppering  them 
with  balls  as  a  hint  that  there  must  be  no  inter^renoa 
The  wrestlers  stood  almost  still  for  more  than  quarter 
of  an  hour,  every  nerve  strained  to  its  utmost  tension. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  who  were  not  in  the  line  ceased 
their  volleys  and  waited  for  the  result.  The  tall  leader 
of  the  Sioux  had  for  his  opponent  a  boy  of  about  seven 


teen — a  strong,  wiry  fellow,  who  once  had  wrestled 
with,  thrown,  and  killed  a  full-grown  bear*  Down 
chest  waR  a  long,  "g^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-  li^'l  hoen  cut  by  J.he 
bear*8  claws,  and  in  the  back  of  his  iipck  was  tlie  imprint 
of  the  bear's  teeth.  The  Ooy-Who-Killed-theBear 
swayed  b  a  c  k 
and  forth  J 
^training  with 
h  1 «  Q  t  m  u  i»  t 
strength  to 
weaken  tlie  Si- 
oux lad'rt  h<dd. 
Finding  that 
this  could  not 
be  don  e,  h  e 
slackened  h  i  s 
hold,  and  tlie 
Sioux  instantly 
backed  away. 

Thisajipeared 
to  be  a  t«ignal 
to  all  the  wrest- 
lers, for  they 
also  let  go  ant' 
retired.  After 
a  gihort  rest,  a 
volley  thrown 
by  the  (Jhey- 
ennes  again 
brought  on  the 
battle.  The 
lines  now  were 
not  more  than 
ten  yards  apart, 
and  the  thud 
and  bursting  of 
the  balls  indi- 
cated that  the 
close  work  wai* 
telling. 

The  wild  fus- 
ilade  was  suc- 
c  e  e  d  e  d  by  a 
clinching  all  a- 
round,  and  such 
a  rough-and- 
tumble  play  the 
spectators  nev- 
er before  saw. 
The  Sioux  lead- 
er seized 
Cheyenne  lad 
by  the  shoul- 
ders and  sent 
him  head  fore- 
most into  the  river.  Loud  cries  went  up  from  the  Chey- 
ennes^  who  plainly  regarded  the  act  as  une  of  foul  j>lay. 
Four  Cheyennes,  including  The-Boy-Who-Killed-the- 
Bear,  pinioned  the  Sioux  leader's  arm  and  rubbed  his  head 
in  the  snow,  filling  his  mouthy  nostrils,  and  ears.  They 
then  dragged  him  toward  the  river;  but,  lief  ore  they 
could  give  the  toss  that  would  send  him  into  the  stream, 
they  were  attacked  harum-scarum  and  lielter-skelter  by 
the  whole  Sioux  baml.  A  trapper  who  understood  the 
Cheyenne  tongue,  and  who  hapjiened  to  be  on  the 
steamer,  said  that  the  Cheyenncs  were  shouting,  * 'Drown 
him!  drown  himi"  and  that  the  gesticulating  grown 
^warriors  on  the  outskirts  of  the  battle-fiehl  were  scream- 
ing^ *'  Fair  play!" 

Whatever  they  may  have  been   trying   to   say,  there 
certainly  was  a   tremendous  hubbub,   in   the   midst   of 


which  the  8ioux  leader  broke  from  the  grasp  of  his  a«^ 
sail  ants,  and  threw  himself  panting  and  perspiring  into 
the  arms  af  his  fellows.  At  this  turn  in  the  battle,  the 
men  of  both  the  Sioux  and  C'ht'yeTjne  bands,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  terrible  yells,  inter- 
fered, and  both 
parties  shook 
hands  and  re- 
tired.' 

TiteClicyenne 
who  had  been 
thrown  into  the 
river  did  not 
seem  to  mind 
the  ducking,  for 
be  walked  slow- 
ly off  with  the 
others,  laugh- 
ing as  he  went. 
And  so  ended 
the  Battle  of 
the  Snow-balla, 


The  Eskimo  Etog-Sledge. 


The  Eskimo* 

The  Eskimo 
live  o  n  t  li  e 
northern  coast 
of  the  Araeri- 
ean  rontinent, 
in  the  country 
that  stretehes 
from  Greenland 
to  Be  h  rings 
8  t  r  a  i  t,  and 
some  account  is 
iveu  of  them 
I  the  previous 
] »  a  r  t  o  f  this 
Magazine.  The 
illustration  on 
this  page  showfi 
wluit  they  use 
to  carry  them 
from  place  to 
jdaee.     The  Es- 

^  ktnio    dogB  are 

\  cry    s  t  r  o  n  g, 

-.->j  and  when  they 

^  arc  well  trained 

^  ihey   cnn   draw 

a   s* ledge     very 

t  swiftly  for  a 
long  distance, 
thus  taking  the 
place  of  hoFiies, 
;ind  enabling  their  masters  to  go  on  long  journeys. 


uircriiigrH  lircai  n 
4  4^7  AM  bui   a  pi  iniy  fri>Mj  a 
w        C'an  I  h;  flr  glad  tidings 

^*"     Ruliv^o    li^vA    anrwa    milh    niij- 


OITcrliigH  (jrcat  nni\  Small. 

biihy*ei  haods; 

ngs  over  many  Inndet 
Baby*8  love  gota  with  me,  so  her  penny's  hi  est; 
God*B  love,  joined  with  baby's,  will  do  iktl  the  rest/* 

**rm  a  silver  'quarter:*  little  btitelies  neat, 
And  full  iii.iijy  ho  ei  rand  run  by  childifili  feet, 
EBrtii'd  me  vi-ry  irnvely.     LilLle  girls  can  do 
>ioljle  work  for  nilsslous.  when  they're  good  and  true.** 

**8urelj  God  will  blepa  ut,— Bome  a  little  'all' — 
A**  into  llie  treiiflury  of  the  X»ord  we  fall 
Dropping,  dropping,  offer  I  ngs  great  aod  small. 
Dropping,  dro^pm^,  toa^^Yl^^,\sft»x^^^'w^^^^l^^* 


I 
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1880  THE  OUTLOOK.  IHSI. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  marked  by  few  startling 
eyentB,  either  in  the  political  or  religious  world.  It  has 
been  a  year  of  general  missionary  progress.  One  new 
mission  has  been  established  in  Central  Africa,  and  the 
difficult  enterprises  already  organized  there  have  been 
steadily  maintained  in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles.  The  great  Famine  in  Persia  has  opened 
new  doors  to  the  missionaries,  and  won  for  tliem  in- 
creased influence  and  confidence. 

Japan  is  still  in  the  van  of  the  missionary  advance;  the 
past  year  has  witnessed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  within  a  few  weeks  a  great  religious  open  air 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  has  been  held  for 
two  whole  days  in  Tokio,  and  attended  by  between  four 
and  five  thousand  persons.  The  movement  in  Papal  Eu- 
rope is  steadily  advancing;  Papal  influence  has  received 
some  severe  shocks  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France;  the  Jesuits  have  been  practically  proscribed  from 
European  countries,  and  France  is  now  the  most  open 
and  promising  missionary  field  in  the  world. 

Great  Britain  is  agitated  with  Irish  disturbance  and 
the  unhappy  and  interminable  wars  in  Africa  and 
Afghanistan.  Russia  is  struggling  with  the  smouldering 
elements  of  resolution  and  convulsion.  Geri&any  is 
passing  through  an  anti  Jewish  agitation.  Turkey  is 
presenting  an  ever  increasing  spectacle  of  imbecility  and 
disintegration.  America  has  passed  through  a  political 
and  financial  crisis,  and  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a 
season  of  great  temporal  prosperity.  A  population  of 
fifty  millions  gives  her  the  second  place  among  the  na- 
tions, and  an  unexampled  tide  of  immigration  is  ever 
swelling  this  mighty  mass.  While  the  year  just  closed  has 
been  one  of  spiritual  dearth,  and  few  conversions  in  the 
churches  at  home,  yet  there  are    indications  in  the  tone 


of  the  pulpit  and  religious  press,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
this  week  of  prayer  is  being  observed,  and  in  the  wide 
spread  desire  for  a  great  religious  awakening,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  season  of  great  spiritual  blessing. 
There  have  been  not  a  few  intimations  of  a  revival  of 
the  missionary  spirit.  The  annual  Missionary  conven- 
tions were  full  of  earnestness  and  power.  The  Presby- 
terian Alliance  and  the  Episcopal  Convention  gave 
special  prominence  to  the  subject  of  missions,  and  the 
presence  and  stirring  words  of  their  visitors  from  India^ 
China,  Italy,  and  France,  were  full  of  in^jpiration.  Last, 
but  perhaps  most  hopeful  of  all,  the  remarkable  and 
most  successful  convention  of  the  students  of  all  our 
leading  seminaries  to  confer  and  pray  together  over  the 
claims  of  Foreign  missions  upon  their  hearts  and  lives, 
reassures  us  of  an  awakened  interest  at  the  most  vital 
fountain  of  the  Church's  life. 

The  year  1881  begins  with  the  whole  world  open  to 
the  Gospel,  with  an  army  of  nearly  three  thousand  for- 
eign missionaries  encircling  the  globe,  with  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  million  copies  of  the  Holy  Bible,  proclaiming 
their  message  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  tongues,  and 
with  a  great  multitude  of  nearly  two  million  converts 
from  heathenism  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles.  More  than  one  thousand  seraglios  in  India 
are  open  to  the  missionaries  of  our  women's  boards;  im- 
perial palaces  in  China  are  open  to  our  medical  mission- 
aries and  imperial  patronage  is  fostering  our  missionary 
hospitals;  pagan  religions  are  becoming  effete,  and  even 
Mohammedanism  is  at  last  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
Gospel.  • 

And  yet  all  this  is  but  an  open  door  and  a  step  on  the 
threshold.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  but  one 
missionary  for  every  half  million  of  the  race;  one  half 
of  China's  mighty  provinces,  each  an  empire,  are  yet 
wholly  unoccupied;  the  millions  of  Thibet,  Tartary, 
Afghanistan,  Kurdistan,  Mongolia,  Arabia,  are  wholly 
without  missionaries;  only  fragments  of  the  vast  popu- 
lations of  Central  Africa  and  South  America,  are  yet 
reached;  The  Greek  and  Papal  churches  hold  three 
hundred  millions  under  an  almost  unbroken  spell. 

The  first  converts  have  only  begun  to  come  from  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  milions  of  Islam's  deluded  fol- 
lowers, while  a  hundred  thousand  Mohammedan  con- 
verts are  reported  in  China  alone  as  the  result  of  a  re- 
sent aggressive  movement.  Figures  wholly  fail  to 
picture  the  seven  hundred  million,  who  still  follow  the 
dreams  of  Buddhism  or  the  pollutions  of  Polytheism. 
Thirty  million  immortal  souls  shall  pass  into  eternity  in 
1881  without  the  Gospel.  And  even  Christian  lands 
with  all  their  advantages  afford  a  picture  anything  bat 
Millennial.  He  who  can  draw  from  a  candid  review  of 
our  world's  condition  at  this  moment,  any  encourage- 
ment for  easy  self  complacency,  any  excuse  for  dimin- 
ished earnestness,  any  ultimate  hope  for  our  world,  but 
our  Lord's  own  coming,  any  encouragement  bat  that 
which  nerves  to  renewed  exertion,  prayer,  and  persever- 
ance has  misread  the  word  of  prophecy,  and  its  great 
interpreter,  the  record  of  Providence. 
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Oar  Monthly  Reyiew. 

We  commence  the  series  for  1881  with  au  account 
of  the  various  missionary  enterprises  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  of  this  continent.  Having  supplanted 
them  in  their  natural  inheritance,  it  is  but  little  that  we 
should  at  least  share  with  them  our  spiritual  heritage. 
And  yet,  it  affords  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Christian 
civilization  to  be  told  by  the  highest  authority  in  this 
country,  that  the  American  government  has  spent  an 
average  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year  for  forty  years,  on 
Indian  wars,  or  a  total  sum  of  four  hundred  millions  in 
exterminating  them,  and  all  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom have  not  spent  one  hundredth  part  of  that  sum  in 
evangelizing  them. 

The  corruptions  of  our  Indian  official  service  have  been  a 
scandal  to  Christian  civilization,  and  the  tacit  impunity 
with  which  the  lust  of  gain  has  been  allowed  to  trample 
down  their  treaty  rights,  is  shameful.  Almost  as  we  write, 
a  band  of  self-constituted  colonists  is  gathered  on  the 
Kansas  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
the  lands  in  the  Indian  territory,  guaranteed  to  the  In- 
dians, and  this  band  of  pious  plunderers  actually  spent 
a  recent  Sabbath  in  religious  worship,  praying  God  "to 
give  success  to  their  undertaking  in  carrying  the  Gospel 
and    civilization  to  this  barbarous  and  benighted  land." 

Stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Alaska,  there 
is  a  vast  region  including  the  familiar  names  of  Texas, 
Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Nebraska, 
Dakotah,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory; comprising  an  area  of  1,800,000  square  miles,  be- 
sides Alaska,  itself  nearly  half  as  large  as  this  whole 
region.  This  is  the  great  Home  Mission  field  of  our 
churches,  the  future  seat  of  mighty  populations,  and 
fraught  with  momentous  issues  for  the  future  of  this 
land.  No  foreign  mission  field  can  possibly  outweigh 
the  vast  importance  of  this  region,  and  the  necessity 
of  supplying  its  pioneer  communities  with  schools  and 
churches,  and  building  on  a  Christian  foundation  its  in- 
stitutions and  populations.  But,  besides  the  work 
among  the  multiplying  colonists,  there  are  three  other 
populations  occupying  this  vast  region,  who  come  with- 
in the  range  of  our  missionary  operations. 

The  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico  alone,  number  over  60,- 
000,  and  they  are  bigoted,  ignorant  and  degraded,  and 
in  a  condition  as  sad  and  more  hopeless  than  the  savages. 
The  Mormons  number  over  150,000,  and  are  probably 
the  predominant  population  already  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  compactly  organized;  steadi- 
ly growing;  obstinately  attached  to  their  mongrel  faith; 
and,  hitherto,  more  hopelessly  closed  against  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  than  the  Moslems  themselves. 

The  Indians  are  the  third  foreign  population  of  this 
immense  domain.  They  number  about  two  hundred 
thousand.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  rapidly  becoming 
American  settWments.  The  Indian  must  inevitably 
either  be  civilized  and  absorbed,  or  extinguished.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  conversion  of  an  Indian  costs 
jast  one  tenth  of  the  sum  the  government   has   usually 


expended  in  killing  him.  Their  civilization  has  been 
proved  to  be  practicable.  But  the  savage  tribes  who 
have  so  long  been  galled  and  prejudiced  by  injustice 
and  oppression,  naturally  refuse  to  submit  to  American 
citizenship.  A  gentler  influence  is  necessary,  and  the 
Christian  missionary  is  the  final  solution,  and  the  true 
friend  both  of  the  savage  and  the  government.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  see  a  great  nation  of  fifty  millions  compelled  to 
meet  this  scattered  remnant  with  sword  and  fire.  The 
glory  of  frontier  victories  fades  before  the  simple 
figures— two  hundred  and  fifty  against  one.  The 
government  might  well  trust  the  missionaries  with  a 
larger  responsibility  in  their  negotiations  with  these 
people  and  the  appointment  of  agents.  And  the  churches 
of  America,  accepting  all  these  intimations  as  providen- 
tial calls,  should  rise  ere  it  be  too  late,  to  a  worthier 
effort  to  save  the  last  relics  of  a  departing  race,  who 
will  meet  us  in  the  judgment,  with  the  righteous  accusa- 
tion;— "You  took  our  country  by  force  and  fraud,  and 
slew  us  for  resenting  our  wrongs.  You  gave  us  new 
lands,  and  then  you  crowded  us  out  of  them.  You 
made  us  hate  your  citizenship  and  religion,  and  then 
you  asked  us  to  accept  them ;  and  even  then  you  spent 
one  hundred  dollars  to  destroy  us  for  every  one  you  sent 
to  save  us.  We  have  at  last  stung  the  heel  that  crushed 
us;  but  our  blood  be  upon  your  heads." 


Christ  the  only  Hope  of  a  Lost  World. 

Such  is  the  great,  the  tremendous  thought,  with  which 
the  Christian  world  opens  the  week  of  prayer,  and  com- 
mences another  year.  Do  we  truly  believe  that  the 
world  is  lost  without  Christ,  and  that  the  thirty  million 
souls  who  shall  be  flung  upon  the  shore  of  eternity  this 
year  in  ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  must  perish?  Or  is 
there  not  a  subtle  infidelity  in  the  church  of  Christ,  a 
fond  presumption  that  somehow,  through  the  infinite  re- 
sources of  a  Great  and  Merciful  God,  there  may  be  for 
them  some  other  way,  some  ultimate  interposition  and 
escape?  Have  we  not  listened  to  the  whisper  of  the 
serpent,  "Ye  shall  not  urely  die,"  and  our  unbelief,  or, 
wprse,  our  halfhearted  faith  has  paralyzed  our  sense  of 
solemn  responsibility,  and  taken  the  edge  from  our  com- 
passion and  our  zeal.  And  yet,  if  anything  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  imperative  it  is  that  there  is  "  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  amongst  men  by  which  we  must  be 
saved."  In  all  the  provisions  of  God's  natural  govern- 
ment, in  all  the  resources  of  human  nature,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  sinner.  Had  salvation  been  possible  by 
any  less  cost,  Christ  had  not  died.  The  whole  race  of 
Adam  is  lost.  If  saved,  it  must  be  by  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, by  a  new  life,  by  a  divine  regeneration.  This 
great  sr.lvation  is  no  mere  passing  over  human  guilt,  no 
mere  remission  of  penalty,  but  a  gift  so  transcendently 
greater  than  any  hope  humanity  ever  had,  even  our 
adoption  into  God's  family  as  his  sons,  partakers  of  his  di- 
vine nature  and  joint  inheritors  of  his  throne,  that  the 
idea  of  its  being  possible  in  any  other  way  than  through 
Christ  Jesus  the  Son,  and  the  Almighty  wo^kvc^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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new  creating  Holy  Ghost,  is   a   dishonor    to    our  high 
calling,  and  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

But  while  this  precious  hope  is  given  to  us  for  our- 
selves, it  is,  moreover,  a  sacred  trust  held  by  us  for  the 
world.  TJie  fact  that  it  must  be  received  by  men 
through  faith,  is  clearly  revealed  to  us,  and  "how  shall 
they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  "  For 
a  selfish  monopolist,  in  a  time  of  want  to  hoard  the 
necessary  food  of  starving  men,  would  be  regarded  as 
murder.  "He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall 
curse  him,"  and  how  often  it  has  been  proved  true  in 
downfall  and  ruin  of  selfish  commercial  enterprises  and 
monopolies.  How  much  more  wicked  and  cruel  their 
guilt,  who  hold  in  selfish  indifference  the  bread  of 
souls,  and  spend  more  in  decorating  fashionable  churches 
and  turning  the  blood  bought  grace  of  God  into  a  self- 
ish luxury  than  in  sending  the  word  of  life  to  a  i)erish- 
ing  world.  I 

The  motto  we  have  placed  in  the  van  of  1S81,  will  be 
the  badge  of  a  tremendous  hypocrisy,  and  the  motto  of  a 
miserable  mockery,  unless  we  arise  from  our  dream  of  self  j 
complacency,  and  do  something  to  prove  that  we  believe  ' 
the  world — with  all  its  culture,  with  all  its  j)rogress,  with  ' 
all  the  Gospel  has  done  for  it — is  still  a  lost  w(^RLD,  and 
has  no  hope,  but  that  which  God  has  committed   to  oiir 
hands  as  the  stewards  of  his  grace. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  and  Missions. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  we  gather  together  in 
the  annual  concert  of  prayer,  where  the  whole  circle  of  ; 
Christian  faith  and  love  meets  around  the  world,  that  I 
the  week  of  prayer  had  a  missionary  origin,  and  was 
born  amid  a  company  of  missionaries  in  India,  in  that 
freer  and  loftier  atmosphere  which  the  missionary  spirit 
alone  can  create.  We  shall  best  please  Ilim  who  is  the 
Hearer  of  Prayer,  we  shall  bfe  most  like  Him  who  is  the 
Great  Intercessor,  we  shall  bring  back  the  richest  bless- 
ings to  our  own  hearts  and  churches,  and  we  shall  best 
fulfil  the  original  design  of  this  great  Prayer  Concert, 
by  forgetting  our  selfish  need  in  the  larger  wants  of  the 
world,  and  remembering 

*'He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best." 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  prescribed  a  fine  remedy  for 
spiritual  depression,  which  all  selfish  and  moody  Chris- 
tians would  do  well  to  remember.  After  listening  to  a 
long  tale  of  spiritual  troubles  and  unanswerv  d  prayers, 
he  quietly  said  to  his  parishioner,  "Go  home,  my  friend, 
and  ask  God  to  glorify  Himself."  The  man  took  the 
hint,  and,  in  taking  up  his  Master's  burden,  he  soon  for- 
got his  own,  and  found  rest  to  his  soul..  We  depend  so 
much  upon  means  and  machinery  that  we  forget  the 
Living  God,  and  the  only  real  force,  living  faith.  The 
measure  of  results  abroad  must  always  correspond  with 
the  degree  of  faith  and  power  in  the  Church's  heart. 
God  has  ordained,  for  the  honor  of  His  Son's  Name,  that 
all  His  gifts  must  come  through  that  name  in  prayer. 
Even  He,  when  on  earth,  Himself  directed  His  disciples 
to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  forth  laborers 


into  His  harvest.  And  even  to  Him  the  kingdom  is  not 
given  without  prayer.  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession."  There  is  no  more  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  power  of  faith  to  bless  its  object,  al- 
though far  removed  in  space,  than  the  case  of  DaDiel. 
An  exile  in  Babylon,  he  could  not  aid  by  his  personal 
presence  his  suffering  countrymen  and  his  beloved  coun- 
try; but  he  could  take  their  sins  and  burdens,  like  a  true 
priest,  to  his  own  heart,  and  hold  them  up  to  God  for 
his  blessing.  He  could  plead  the  promises  and  prophe- 
cies with  all  the  more  earnestness,  because  their  time  of 
fulfilment  seemed  at  hand;  and,  at  the  call  of  that  soli- 
tary captive's  faith,  the  forces  of  Providence  began  their 
march,  the  imperial  decree  went  forth,  the  captive  band 
turned  their  faces  towards  Zion,  the  walls  arose  from 
their  ruins,  and  the  temple  reared  again  its  pinnacles  to 
heaven;  and  those  toilers  n'Jver  knew  that  the  spring  of 
their  blessings  was  the  weeping,  believing  prayer  of  the 
beloved  Daniel  in  distant  Babylon.  Nor  was  this  all; 
for,  while  to  him  it  was  not  permitted  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  that  answered  his  prayer,  yet  he  lived  to  see  it 
all;  and,  better  far  than  all,  to  him  was  opened — as  to 
none  before  or  since,  save  one  alone — the  vista  of  the 
coming  ages,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his  people,  the 
coming  and  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah,  the  marvellous 
developments  of  jjrovidenee,  and  the  final  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  setting  up  of  His  everlasting  kingdom. 
Precious,  mighty  privilege!  It  is  a  royal  priesthood.  It 
enables  us  to  touch  in  blessing  and  power  the  scenes  we 
never  shall  behold,  the  friends  we  may  never  see;  it 
overleaps  space  and  time,  and  carries  our  influence  for- 
ward into  the  ages  to  come;  it  takes  us  into  the  very  se- 
crets of  God,  and  unfolds  to  us  the  vision  of  His  king- 
dom and  glory.  Dr.  Mahan  tell  us  of  a  quiet  minister 
who  used  to  spend  hours  every  day  in  intercession  for 
special  mission  fields,  and  after  his  death  the  records 
of  his  published  diary  were  found  to  keep  pace  with  the 
actual  progress  of  the  work  in  these  very  fields.  Man 
may  have  attributed  the  work  to  the  missionary,  but  in 
God's  judgment,  perhaps,  the  real  missionary  was  the 
humble  suppliant. 

It  is  customary  for  some  of  the  magazines,  from  month 
to  month,  to  suggest  special  topics  for  prayer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  missions.  We  trust  these  sugges- 
tions will  be  carefully  watched,  and  that  the  petitions  of 
the  coming  monthly  concerts  will  be  so  specific  and  di- 
rect that  the  Church  of  Christ  can  watch  for  the  an- 
swers, and  God  can  show  therein  His  Truth  and  Faith- 
fulness. 

For  the  present  year,  following  the  great  movements 
of  the  past  year,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing: The  consecration  of  an  increased  number  of 
young  men  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions;  a  spirit  of 
missionary  liberality  commensurate  with  our  increased 
prosperity;  the  spirit  of /a/^A  in  the  missionary  work; 
such  a  revival  of  Christian  life  as  will  overflow  in  a  uni- 
versal movement  for  the  world's  evangelization;  the  oo- 
cupation  of   new  fields,  and   the  proclamation  of  the 
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Gospel  in  the  unoccupied  "regions  beyond;"  the  new  and 
important  movement  in  Central  Africa;  the  great  work 
in  France  and  other  Papal  lands;  the  Jews — the  conver- 
sion of  the  remnant  of  grace,  and  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  God's  gracious  purposes  regarding  them ; 
missionary  training  schools;  a  spirit  of  missionary  con- 
secration among  medical  students;  a  missionary  spirit 
in  the  great  religious  ecclesiastical  gatherings  of  the 
year;  the  directors  of  our  Missionary  Boards  and  Wo- 
man's Societies;  the  conductors  of  missionary  journals; 
native  preachers;  native  converts,  their  steadfastness 
and  spiritual  power;  the  Bible  work;  the  grand  move- 
ments of  nations  and  govornments  so  as  to  advance  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel;  and,  especially,  the  speedy  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  preparation  of  His 
people  to  meet  Him. 

"Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

:o 

The  report  of  Mr.  Petroff,  Census  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  Alaska,  has  just  been 
published.  It  furnishes  the  most  complete,  recent,  and 
reliable  information  respecting  the  scattered  tribes  of 
this  new  addition  to  our  territory.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  is  set  down  at  about  aO,000.  The  Russian 
Church  claims  about  11,000  on  its  communion  rolls,  but 
Mr.  Petroff  reduces  the  number  to  about  8,000.  The 
condition  of  many  of  the  Innuits  and  other  tribes  is  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  depraved,  and  almost  bestial. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  has  recently  established  two 
missions  in  Sitka  and  Wrangel,  and  already  there  are 
flourishing  schools,  and  a  church  with  several  communi- 
cants. 

:o: 

We  thank  our  contemporary.  The  Indepetident,  for  its 
corrections  in  respect  to  African  missions.  We  were 
well  aware  of  the  M.  E.  Mission  in  Liberia,  and  its  omis- 
sion was  purely  inadvertent,  in  what  was  made  as  a  gen- 
eral statement.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of 
the  location  and  statistics  of  the  other  missions  named  by 
our  contemporary,  in  order  to  add  them  to  the  otherwise 
exhaustive  facts  and  figures  given  by  us  in  our  February 
number,  after  much  diiiicult  investigation. 
:o: 

We  expected  to  have  had  the  present  number  ready 
by  January  Ist,  but  have  been  delayed  to  the  L'ith.  We 
believe  that  the  February  number  will  be  ready  by 
February  1st,  and  that  afterward  we  shall  be  ready  for 
mailing  by  the  21st  of  the  month,  for  the  following 
month.  The  articles  on  the  American  Indians  have  oc- 
cupied more  space  than  was  anticipated,  and  a  portion 
of  the  "Eclectic"  and  of  "Missionary  News,"  already  in 
type  will  be  carried  over  to  the  February  number. 
:o: 

From  "Kocky  Mountain  Pre«bytcrlan." 

Help  the  Indians. 

A  Christian  Indian,  properly,  is  not  content  with  a 
blanket  to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  wants  suitable 
clothes  for  himself  and  family.  He  is  not  content  to 
cantinue  to  eat  off  the  dirt  floor,  from  a  common  dish, 
with  his  fingers;  but  wants  a  chair,  table,  dishes,  knives, 


forks,  etc.  He  requires  a  greater  variety  of  diet.  He  i» 
not  content  to  raise  his  family  with  a  number  of  other 
families,  in'  the  same  room,  mid  scenes  of  debauchery 
and  lewdness,  but  feels  that  their  only  safety  is  in  hav- 
ing a  separate  house,  where  they  can  have  the  privacy  of 
family  life.  Now,  separate  houses,  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  better  diet,  clothes,  etc.,  all  greatly  increase  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  family.  To  meet  this  increased 
expense,  the  Indian  emergmg  from  heathenism  and 
heathenish  customs,  must  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning 
more  money.  To  Christianize  the  Indians  without  help- 
ing them  to  new  industries  and  new  methods  of  earnine 
money,  is  to  impoverish  and  make  them  more  w^retched. 
The  work  of  the  Church  is  only  half  done  in  giving  them 
the  Gospel;  she  must  also  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to 
live  a  Christian  life.  In  our  Indian  work  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  other  portions,  the  missionaries  should  encourage 
the  people  in  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and  farming;  m 
Alaska,  encourage  them  to  engage  in  fisheries,  and  the 
production  of  fish-oil  on  their  own  account 


[FroHi  "The  EvanKellst."] 

Sunday  Schools  in  Oklahama— The  Indian  Territory. 

In  the  Sunday-school  Leaflet  (part  of  the  Home  Missionary)  for 
December,  1880,  we  read : 

Five  years  ago  in  Oklaharaa — i.e.,  the  home  of  the  Red  man 
(in  the  Indian  Territory) — we  had  neither  church  nor  Sunday- 
fcchool;  now  we  have  four  organized  churches  and  six  Buuday- 
schools.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  school  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  churches.  Our  Home  missionflry,  in  his  Texas  pioneer  work, 
crossed  the  Red  liiver  into  the  Indian  Territory,  and  wi  h  the  ex- 
ception of  one  church  and  Sunday-school  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
near  the  Kansas  line,  the  above  is  the  result.  Since  the  Sunday- 
school  work  has  been  taken  up  as  a  distinct  department  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  schools  have  mainly 
been  bupplied  from  that  source. 

Of  cource  in  this  statement  the  pronoun  *'we"  is  emphatic  in 
the  expression  "we  had"  and  "we  have"  (meaning,  we  suppose, 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  or  the  Congregationalisls  represen- 
ted by  them),  and  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  statement* 
"with  the  exception  of  our  church  and  Sunday-school  in  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  near  the  Kansas  line,  the  above  is  the  result,"  and 
"the  schools  have  mainly  been  supplied,"  &c. 

But  we  may  rejoice  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  full  census  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  organized  in  Oklahama  in  the  last 
five  years.  The  Presbyterian  and  other  churches  are  well  repre- 
sented there  by  missionary  work  and  results.  In  a  letter  written 
in  October  last,  to  the  Sunday  school  of  the  West  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  city,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Paxson,  superintendent  of 
Southwestern  Depariment  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  gives  ac- 
count of  an  Inter  tribal  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Eufaula,  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  he  and  two  other  missionaries  of  his 
Society,  who  have  long  labored  among  these  Indians,  were  pres- 
ent, and  in  which  five  tribes,  civilized  more  or  less,  were  repre- 
sented, viz:  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and 
Seminoles;  and  he  says: 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  have  planted  121  Sunday- 
schools  among  them.  Next  year  they  are  to  have  a  Sunday-school 
camp-meeting  of  ten  days,  in  August,  at  Atoka,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  gather  a  large  number  of  full- 
bloods,  who  are  averse  to  meetings  in  houses  among  strangers. 

:o: 

(From  '*  Woman's  Work  for  Woman,"  for  January,  1881.) 

North  American  Indians. 

By  Mrs.  RoBKRTSOir,  Tallahassee.  Ind.  Ter. 

I  intend  going  right  on  through  the  Testament  in  my  translat- 
ing. Am  now  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  and  as 
soon  as  Mark  is  finished,  two-thirds  of  which  has  already  gone 
through  the  press  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  last  pro«f  of 
which  I  expect  next  week,  we  shall  have  bound  toj^ethet  ^Vw^^^nsx 
Gospels,  Acts,  Ephesians,  TU.VA,  X^m^s.,  wAV!afc>isv\v^^^>>^^^'*»  ^"^ 
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John.  I  havel)eeii  wonderiDg  what  ^e  could  do  about  the  Tes- 
tament when  it  is  printed,  so  few  of  the  people,  comparatively, 
feel  able  to  buy  even  the  few  books  which  are  prepared  for  them. 
I  doubt  if  any  Indian  book  ever  found  so  rapid  sale  as  my  *'  Sab- 
bath-school Song  Book."  They  are  all  60 fond  of  singing.  I  y^Uh 
your  Sabbath- school  children  could  hear  ours  sing  the  same  songs 
they  love,  *'  Whosoever  Will,"  *'  More  to  Follow,"  "  Come  to  the 
Saviour,"  etc. 

The  annual  expense  of  <  ducating  scholars  here  is  borne  by  the 
Creek  Nation,  but,  as  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom 
are  orphans,  clothe  them,  we  thankfully  receive  help  in  ready- 
made  clothing  for  them,  and  quilt  pieces  basted  for  sewing,  or 
iinything  for  young  giils  to  practice  sewing  on,  will  come  in  most 
excellent  place.  Colored  shirts  cut  and  basted,  for  boys  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  old,  would  be  a  great  help,  as  the  children 
are  here  without  vacation  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  some  of 
them  so  far  from  their  friends,  it  is  difHcuIt  to  get  supplies  from 
them  when  they  are  in  need. 

The  first  great  object  the  nation  and  the  friends  of  the  pupils 
have  in  sending  them  here  is  their  niasteriogthe  English  language, 
as  they  must  come  moie  or  Ic-s  in  contact  with  white  people,  and 
we  make  our  best  efforts  tend  to  the  same  end,  because  at  best, 
instruction  in  their  own  language  must  come  within  a  very  small 
circle,  and  we  must  train  for  them  their  interpreters,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  mould  the  character  of  their  naticm.  In- 
deed, you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  important  to  the 
nation  is  the  work  done  by  this  one  school  (as  indeed  it  should  be). 
Then  our  influence  over  the  children  is  more  complete  in  propor- 
tion as  they  use  and  understand  the  English.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  of  great  use  to  have  their  teachers  understand  their  language, 
and  we  want  them  able  to  read  and  write  it  well,  although  we 
have  no  systematic  teaching  in  Indian.  Sabbath  school  papers  we 
greatly  desire,  not  only  for  our  pupils,  but  for  distribution  among 
the  colored  people. 
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It  is  but  twenty  years  feince  the  doors  ^ere  opened  for  work 
among  :he  secluded  women  of  Oriental  Z:  nanas,  and  harems,  and 
there  are  now  twenty  one  women's  missionary  societies  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Great  Britain,  besides  one  in  Berlin,  whose  combined  an- 
nual receipts  represent  alK)ut  three  million  of  dollars. 

An  appeal  is  made  for  two  lady  missionaries  to  go  to  Ambala 
in  India;  Here  is  one  of  the  choice  stations  of  the  Lodiana  Mis- 
sion, and  there  is  a  house  ready  for  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Kelso 
urges  the  appointment  and  applications  can  be  made  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Cort's  school  at  Petchaburi,  Siam,  averages  an  attendance 
of  twenty-one  scholars. 

"Life  and  Light  for  Woman"  says  that  Miss  Leitch  of  Ceylon 
has  been  adopted  by  a  special  church  but  we  regret  at  not  being 
given  the  name.  Miss  Leitch  writes:  "The  thought  that  the 
ladies  of  a  special  church  are  working  and  praying  for  me,  and 
for  this  work  will  keep  me  from  becoming  discouraged  or  lonely, 
and  will  inspire  me  to  more  earnest  effort  for  these  people. " 

On  Nov.  2d,  fitty-two  ladies,  reprebcnting  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  met  in  the  New 
England  Church  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  Conference  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior 
with  the  Officers  of  the  State  Branches.  It  was  deemed  best  to 
hold  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branches  at  a  different  time  from 
the  State  Conferences  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  A  tax  of 
five  cents  per  capifa  was  recommended. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Interior,  was  held  in  Chicago  in  November.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  showed  that  $24,011.50  had  been  collected  for  missions 
during  the  year,  a  gain  of  ^4,500  over  the  previous  year.    The 


secretary  reported:  * 'Thirty  ladies  are  now  numbered  among  our 
missionaries.  Eight  have  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  year, 
and  two,  having  by  marriage,  become  more  closely  associated 
with  other  departments  of  work,  have  withdrawn  from  our  ranka. 
Six  boarding  and  high  schools,  forty-one  village  schools,  and 
fifty-six  native  Bible  women,  teachers,  and  helpers  in  other  ca- 
pacities are  under  our  care,  and  are  supported  from  our  treasury. 
Ninety-five  new  auxiliaries,  thirty  one  young  ladies*  societies,  and 
seventy-two  juvenile  bands,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  new  orgganizations,  have  been  added  during  the 
year. " 

In  Michigan,  one  lady  became  so  interested  in  preparing  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  "Why  Women  should  give  to  Fordgn 
Missions,"  that  she  could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  gkW9 
herself,  and  goes  out  soon  to  Brazil. 

M*S8  Lathrop  writes  from  Allahabad,  India,  that  a  native  oflDi- 
cial  cam  '■  in  on  business  a  few  mornings  previously,  and  as  he 
was  going  away  he  said :  "You  (refering  to  the  zenana  missionap 
ries)  are  doing  more  than  any  one  else  to  elevate  the  people  of  thia 
country."  Ten  native  ladies  are  engaged  with  Miss  Jones  and 
Miss  Lathrop  in  teaching  in  Allahabad.  They  have  an  ayerage 
of  450  pupils  and  visit  more  than  200  families  weekly. 

When  Miss  Crosby,  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Union  M^ 
sionary  Society  of  America,  was  in  this  country,  she  often  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  a  good  library  could  be  collected  for  the 
"Japan  Home,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  girls  who  were  being 
trained  there.  The  commencement  of  a  library  was  then 
Who  will  add  to  it?  If  any  of  our  readers  can  do  so  let 
send  the  books  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  41  Bible  Houee; 
New  York,  and  they  will  be  forwarded. 


Presbyterian. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Barr  and  Rev.  R.  Stewart,  D  D. ,  are  appointed  to 
visit  the  stations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  They  will 
soon  leave  for  India,  and  will  probably  be  absent  six  months. 

The  Woman's  I'oreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pru-sbyteriaa 
Church  has  85  missionaries,  30  Bible  readers,  and  150  nailYe 
teachers.     Its  receipts  last  year  were  $84,000. 

Five  of  the  churches  in  Persia  organized  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Board  are  reported  as  self-sustaining. 

The  American  Pres'  yterian  Board  of  Missions  (22  Center  St, 
New  York,)  have  expended  the  past  year  for  missions  in  India» 
$88,640  62:  in  Siam  and  Laos.  $27,002.64;  in  China,  $58,811.78; 
in  Japan,  $23,075.67;  in  Syria,  $43,642.60;  in  Persia,  $56,464.75; 
in  Afiica,  $19,851.69:  in  South  America,  $51.8'>3.64;  in  Mexico, 
$41,513.38;  in  Papal  Europe,  $3,705.45;  among  the  Indiann,  $20,- 
854  05;  among  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  $10,592.81. 
Total  $  45,508  58. 

The  missionaries  in  Persia  dread  the  effect  of  the  late  Turco- 
man incursion  u[)on  their  work,  and  ask  for  the  special  prayers  of 
all  Christians. 

The  MonUdy  Record  for  December  reports  43  received  into  the 
mission  churches  in  foreign  fields. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  l)een  translated  into  the  Benga  las- 
gUHge,  which  is  used  by  a  large  number  o'  people  in  Western 
Africa. 

The  missions  of  the  English  Presbyterians  in  the  district  alKMit 
Amoy,  China,  are  spontaneously  moving  toward  self-support. 

From  "The  Missionary'  for  January  we  quote  the  following  re- 
specting the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church: 

"Our  most  recent  Chinese  letters  are  dated  FTangchow,  Octo- 
ber 18th,  Soochow,  October  18th,  and  from  Shanghai,  October 
25th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydenstricker  reached  Shanghai  on  the  88d 
October,  having  had  a  pleasant  and  safe  voyage. 

The  Mission    had  Just  closed   its   annual    meeting    at  800* 
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\      chow,  which,  in  some  respecU,  was  one  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest.    All  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Mission  were 
i      present,  all  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  each  had 
I      encouraging  facts  to  present  in  connection  with  their  respective 
[      labors.     Miss  Kirkland,  in  connection  with  other  interesting  facts, 
[      states:    "In  my  letter  I  mentioned  one  woman  that  I  trust  is 
f      sared,  and  I  hope  two  others  are  also  trusting  in  Christ  for  salva- 
tion."   Mrs.  Randolph  speaks  with  great  earnestness  about  the 
>-     importance  of  sending  out  additionfll  missionaries  to  gather  the 
-      fmits  of  past  labors.     Tnlerrsting  letters  will  be  published  in  our 
'       present  issue  from  different  members  of  the  Mission,  which  we 
commend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Phipps,  of  November  I2th, 
mentioning  the  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  party  at  Atheus, 
Oreece,  the  day  before.  He  speaks  of  a  good  deal  of  exritement 
in  Greece,  especially  among  the  soldiery,  in  view  of  the  possible 
contingency  of  war.  It  was  expected  that  Salonica  would  be 
assigned  as  the  particular  field  of  his  missiooary  labors. 

Our  most  recent  letters  from  Brazil  are  dated  Campinas,  No 
▼ember  2d,  Mogy  Mirim,  November  2d,  and  from  Pernambuco, 
November  9th.  Mr.  Wanilaw  tnkes  an  encouraging  view  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Pernambuco  Mission.  He  and 
Mrs.  Wardlaw  were  occupying  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
and  were  both  enjoying  good  health.  He  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  gone  to  Goyana,  a  large  town  in  the  interior,  where,  it 
was  expected,  he  would  organize  a  church  before  his  re' urn.  Tlie 
missionaries  both  at  Campinas  and  Mogy  Mirim  were  in  good 
health.  Very  encouraging  results  are  attending  the  evangelistic 
labors  of  our  missionary  brethren.  At  a  place  called  Itatihi  Mr. 
Lane  had  received  two  persons  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
and  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  others  who  were  desir  »U8  of  be- 
'  ing  formed  into  a  Protestant  church  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
,  Boyle  has  also  received  a  number  of  persons  to  membership  with 
[  the  churches  at  Mogy,  Mirim,  and  Penha.  At  the  former  place 
•  the  church  consists  of  twenty  full  members,  and  the  same  number 
of  baptized  children.  The  one  at  Penha  embraces  thirty  six  full 
members,  and  about  the  same  number  of  baptized  children.  Miss 
Henderson  makes  a  strong  and  an  urgent  plea  for  a  lady  mission- 
ary to  be  sent  out  to  be  associated  with  her  in  the  management  of 
the  girls'  school  at  Campinas.  The  prospects  of  the  school  are 
▼ery  encouraging,  but  her  strength  is  not  sufiicient  to  meet  its 
full  demands. 

A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Janet  H.  Houston,  daughter  of  Dr. 
R.  8.  Houston,  of  West  Virginia,  mentions  her  safe  arrival  at 
Brownsville,  Texas,  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  that  she  had 
entered  upon  her  labors  as  teacher  in  the  school  for  Mexican  girls. 
She  reports  the  missionaries  both  at  Brownsville  and  Matamoras 
•a  in  good  health." 

:o: 

American  Board. 

Dr.  Clark,  of  the  American  Board,  asserts  that  no  mission  in 
India  will  will  ever  regret  the  expenditure  necessary  for  thorough 
mission  work. 

The  Board  computes  its  expenditure  from  the  first  on  Indian 
missions  at  $1,200,000. 

The  following  arrivals  are  noticed :  September  18th.  at  Constan- 
tinople, Miss  M.  M.  Patrick;  October  1st,  at  Kobe,  Japan,  Miss 
K  Louise  Kellogg;  October  6th,  at  Aintab,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Riggs; 
October  8th,  at  Samokov,  European  Turkey,  Rev.  W.  E.  Locke 
and  wife;  October  16th,  at  Harpoot,  Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler; 
October  16tb,  at  Cesarea,  Miss  Fanny  E.  Burrage;  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Childs,  at  Kessab,  the  first  week  in  November. 

A  bosiness  man,  who  declines  to  give  his  name,  announcing 
himself  as  a  "friend  of  Dr.  Hamlin,"  offers  to  give  $1,000  on  the 
condition  that  $50,000  are  contributed  by  friends  of  missions  in 
addition  to  thebr  regular  donations  to  the  treasury  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  as  a  special  thank-offering  for  returning  business  pros- 
perity. He  hopes  such  gifts  may  come  largely  from  business 
Persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  respond  to  this  appeal  are 


requested  to  send  their  names  and  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  unknown  generous  friend  who  makes  this  offer  first  left  a  do- 
nation of  $2,000  for  the  interesting  missionary  work  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  in  Turkey  and  Africa. " 

The  funds  of  the  American  Board  cannot  be  spent  in  educating 
young  men  who  come  to  this  country  from  foreign  lands.  The 
Board  aims  to  secure  the  advantages  of  higher  Christian  educa- 
tion for  such  at  home,  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  future 
usefulness  among  their  own  people,  and  at  a  small  part  of  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  their  coming  to  this  land. 

Our  friends  are  cautioned  against  diminishing  their  gifts  to 
Foreign  Missions  by  reason  of  announcements  of  large  donations 
for  tliis  object.  The  $150,000,  so  widely  reported  as  given  to  the 
American  Board,  went  to  the  treasury  of  another  society.  The 
papers  have  recently  announced  a  bequest  to  the  Board,  of  $50,- 
000.  l)y  a  friend  of  missions,  lately  deceased,  but  we  learn  that 
since  the  will  was  made  such  heavy  losses  have  been  experienced 
that  the  Board  will  probably  not  receive  anything  from  the  estate. 

Books,  especially  commentaries  on  the  Bible  in  English,  Scott,. 
Henry.  Barnes,  and  others,  will  be  gladly  and  gratefully  received 
at  our  missionary  stations  for  use  by  theological  students  and  na- 
tive p;istors.  Maranh,  Central  Turkey,  is  just  now  very  urgent  in 
its  appeal  in  this  direction.  Please  look  over  your  libraries  and 
send  such  books  as  you  can  spare  to  C.  N.  Chapin,  No.  14  Con- 
gregational House,  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  mission  fields. 

The  educational  work  of  the  American  Board  in  foreign  lands,, 
includes  sixty-six  seminaries  and  colleges.  For  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  these  institutions  more  than  $100,000  have  already 
been  approi  riated  from  the  Otis  bequest.  Four  colleges  for  wom- 
en, indu'iing  the  Constantinople  '*Home."  which  is  practi- 
cally a  coll  'ge  for  women,  have  received  J^50,000  to  aid  them  in 
educating  an  effl  lent  native  agency  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
evangelical  work  in  the  fields  where  they  are  located.  A  million 
of  dollars  might  well  be  spent  in  developing  these  higher  institu- 
tions of  Christian  learning. 

:o: 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  asks 
that  $335,000  shall  be  raised  this  year  for  missionary  work,  as 
this  amount  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  as  now 
arranged,  and  for  the  payment  of  past  indebtedness,  without  any 
balance  being  allowed  for  entiriug  upon  new  fields  that  are  now 
opening.     Surely  this  amount  will  be  readily  raised. 

The  Board  of  Missions  have  the  following  missionaries  receiv- 
ing their  entire  or  partial  support  from  the  Board :  Among  the 
white  people,  12  Missionary  Bishops  and  265  Clergymen;  among 
the  Colored  People,  18  White  Clergymen,  11  Colored  Clergymen, 
4  Lay-readers,  18  teachers;  among  the  Chinese,  1  Chinese  Clergy- 
man; among  the  Indians,  1  Missionary  Bishop,  12  White  Clergy- 
men, 11  Native  Clergymen,  8  teachers,  10  Native  Catechists,  12 
Women  Helpers.     TotcU  Missionaries,  373. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Bunn,  now  in  this  country,  "severs,  from  prov- 
ident'al  reasons,  his  connection  with  the  medical  department  at 
Wuchang,  China,  which  he  has  so  successfully  carried  on  during 
the  last  six  years  *' 

Dr.  Wm.  A  Deas,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Medical  College, 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Missionary  to  China,  and  will  be 
stationed  at  Wuchang.     He  expects  to  sail  for  China  this  month. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Boone  and  family  have  arrived  in  China,  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Woodman  and  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner  have 
arrived  in  Japan. 

On  Nov.  4th  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrated,  at  St. 
PauVs  Cathedral,  London,  the  liev.  Geo.  Evans  Moule,  d.d.,  as 
Bishop  in  Mid  China;  the  Rev.  Charles  Perry  Scott,  d.d.,  as 
Bishop  in  North  China;  and  the  Rev.  E.  Nuttall,  d.d.,  as  Bishop 
of  Jamaica. 

:o: 

Our  space  prevents  our  giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  other 
Churches,  but  we  will  do  so  in  our  next  numb^t. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

SaBtiago  Keino,  an  Indian  from  the  Taos 
Pueblo,  was  recently  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cenecero, 
Ck>l.  So  far  as  known,  he  is  the  first  from 
that  Pueblo  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Jose  Antonio, 
a  Christian  Navajo  Indian. 

A  small  congregation  of  full-blooded 
Chickasaw  Indians  lately  gave  $400  for  tlie 
foreign  missions  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  chuich  was  only 
recently  gathered,  and  its  members  live  in 
the  true  primitive  style.  The  school  boy's 
reproachful  "  he's  an  Indian  giver,"  ought 
to  disappear  after  this. 

**A  short  time  ago  one  very  old  Indian 
rose,  and  said  he  was  formerly  an  Indian 
priest,  that  on  their  Sundays  he  chanted 
and  danced  in  the  presence  or  in  the  midst 
of  80  many  Indians  and  chiefs,  whose  bones 
lie  buried  not  far  from  where  now  stands  a 
Christian  church;  that  it  seemed  as  if  he, 
now  the  oldest  of  that  ancient  tribe,  alone  re- 
mained to  tell  of  the  people  who  had  almost 
passed  away;  and  now  he  came  to  hear 
about  the  Christian's  God,  and  learn, 
though  old  and  grey  headed,  about  Jesus. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  joined  our  church 
— an  old  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

The  Mesqually  Indians  had  become  much 
demoralized  through  the  influence  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  who  had  abandoned 
them.  This  was  their  state  when,  about  eigh- 
teen months  ago.  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann  began  to 
preach  to  them  in  groves  and  in  hovels. 
The  work  at  first  was  very  discouraging, 
as  the  people  were  so  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  vices.  They  were  also  unwilling  to 
express  their  views  as  to  the  good  news 
preached  to  them.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Mann, 
"the  ice  has  melted,  their  apathy  has  been 
changed  to. earnest  inquiry,  and  the  bul- 
warks of  heathenism  have  fallen.  After 
preaching  and  the  customary  services,  I 
usually  ask  the  more  prominent  men,  and 
women  too,  to  respond,  and  thus  get  them 
to  commit  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robbins,  of  Santee  Agency, 
writes  to  the  lapi  Oaye  of  the  impressions 
he  received  at  a  mission  conference  held  at 
Goodwill.    He  says:— 

"When  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians,  from  various  parts  of  a  territory, 
assemble  in  council,  one  can  get  a  very 
clear  idea  how  the  Indian  is  thinking.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  mission  meeting, 
held  at  Sissiton  Agency,  Dakota,  was  the 
expression  of  thoughts  by  the  Indians. 
The  meeting  was  very  different  from  the 
old  councils  and  called  for  a  different  line 
of  thought.  The  grumbling  which  so 
characterizes  the  Indian  was  not  heard 
here;  they  did  not  meet  to  talk  of  their 


abuses  but  of  their  privileges,  and  how 
they  could  improve  themselves. 

"The  discussions  were  intelligent  and 
pointed  and  prove  beyond  doubt  that  these 
Indians  are  anxious  to  give  up  the  old  way 
of  living  and  want  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
The  vagabond  Indian  wants  no  change : 
the  Agency  is  his  asylum,  his  rations  choke 
down  his  manhood  and  the  government 
supplies  his  wants.  The  intelligent,  indus- 
trious Indian  wants  his  farm;  he  admits 
that  the  new  life  will  be  a  hard  one,  but  be 
adds,  *I  will  be  contented,  I  am  my  own 
man.'  Many  of  them  are  now  willing  and 
able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  civil- 
ization. They  ask  for  the  protection  of 
the  white  man's  laws;  they  want  to  throw 
off  the  tyranny  of  the  few  who  under  the 
old  Indian  system  can  bring  ruin  by  their 
misdeeds  upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty. 

"  The  presentation  of  such  thoughts  by 
Indians  themselves  to  the  Indians  is  a  great 
push  in  the  right  direction ;  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians  went  home  from 
that  mission  meeting  with  civil  and  indi- 
vidual problems  to  work  out ;  these  prob- 
lems are  not  too  difficult,  but  they  require 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  The  white 
man's  laws  will  bring  them  liberty,  and 
liberty  will  crown  them  with  manhood;  as 
one  of  the  Indians  said  at  the  meeting, 
'even  though  it  be  difficult,  seek  to  come 
under  the  white  man's  laws.' " 

The  old  and  interesting  work  of  the 
Presbyterians  among  the  Chinese  in  New 
York,  renders  it  desirable  that  our  friends 
at  a  distance  should  know  of  its  where- 
abouts. This  is  specially  desired  that  the 
Chinese  already  under  instruction,  and 
with  a  knowledge,  it  may  be,  of  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  coming  here  from  other 
cities,  should  be  given  a  line  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Mission,  119  White  Street, 
where  they  will  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 
There  are  also  Sabbath  classes  in  several  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  for  the  Chinese 
of  those  vicinities.  Scholars  coming  from 
Methodist  or  Baptist  schools  will  also  re- 
ceive a  welcome  from  those  denominations 
here. 

Okrika  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
forty  miles  from  Bonny,  in  the  Igbo  coun- 
try, at  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  A  mission 
agent  never  visited  it  until  recently.  Bish- 
op Crowther,  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  hearing 
that  the  people  there  had  built  a  church 
and  were  holding  Christian  worship,  sent 
Archdeacon  Crowther  to  inquire  and  re- 
port the  facts.  The  Archdeacon  found  the 
church  as  represented,  and  that  Christian 
worship  was  held  in  it  every  Sunday,  a 
school  boy  from  Brass  Mission  reading  the 
service,  and  a  congregation  of  five  hundred 
perwns  in  attendance.  The  people  desire  a 
regular  teacher,  and  offer  to  contribute  to 
his  support. 


A  telegram  from  Rev.  Mr.  Killion,  mis- 
sionary to  the  Zulus,  announced  the  death 
of  Rev.  Myron  W.  Pinkerton,  the  pioneer 
in  the  new  advance  movement  of  that  mis- 
sion into  Umzila's  Kingdom.  He  died 
on  November  10th  of  malarial  fever,  near 
Luhambania,  where  he  had  been  detained 
en  route.  His  last  letter,  dated  October 
8ih,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  attempt 
a  journey  of  about  250  miles  across  tlie 
country,  much  of  the  distance  through  a 
malarial  region,  to  Umzila's  capital.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  has  labored  nearly  ten  yean 
among  the  Zulus,  and  seemed  admirablj 
fitted  to  open  this  great  and  invitliig 
field.      ' 

The  Universities'  Mission  in  Central 
Africa  appears  to  be  prospering.  Bishop 
Sleere  writes  that  he  hopes  soon  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  mission  in  the  direction  oi 
Nyassa  Lake.  He  rejoices  over  the  arrival 
of  the  first  native  of  the  Zaramo  country, 
to  attend  school  at  Kinngani.  At  MagUa 
Archdeacon  Farler  has  a  young  Mohamma* 
dan  convert  in  training  for  Holy  Ordera 
On  Sundays,  he  says,  the  congregations 
are  so  large  that  he  is  obliged  to  put  the 
children  in  the  chancel  and  seat  manj 
more  on  the  altar  steps.  The  chiefs  aie 
breaking  up  Sundao  dances,  and  the  Son- 
day-school  is  full  of  men  and  boya.  Mr. 
Farler  was  visited  recently  by  the  chief  of  \ 
a  neighboring  tribe,  who  asked  him  to  prsj 
for  rain,  declaring  that  all  their  witch-<^er» 
ings  and  sacrifices  had  been  of  no  avalL 
Getting  some  idea  of  repentance  from  the 
preaching,  he  has  heard  heathen  natives  go 
about  pounding  on  the  ground  with  a  pes- 
tle, saying  ''  We  repent,"  in  the  hope  that 
the  drought  will  be  broken.  Mr.  Farler 
thinks  they  are  not  very  sincere  in  their 
repentance. 


Intelligence  from ,  Ootacumb  has  Just 
been  received  by  the  Missionary  Society  to 
the  effect  that  the  Rev.  George  Pearce,  who 
has  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  para- 
lysis, is  improving  in  health,  and  is  able 
to  some  extent  to  resume  his  missionaiy 
duties.  Mr.  Pearce  is  known  as  the  i>atrl- 
arch  of  i  he  mission.  He  is  nearly  90  yeais 
of  age,  and  has  been  engaged  in  India 
nearly  half  a  century. 

The  great  work  m  connection  with  the 
American  Baptist  Telugu  Mission  in  India 
is  still  going  on.  The  Rev.  J.  £.  Cloo^ 
in  a  private  letter,  dated  from  Ongole^ 
October  16th.  states  that  at  the  quartet^ 
meeting,  just  closed,  821  persons  were  h^h 
tized,  seventy-five  new  helpers  appointed, 
twenty  six  new  churches  set  off,  and 
twenty- five  new  teachers  for  village  schools 
selected.  The  number  baptized  this  year, 
so  far,  is  1,875. 

In  every  department  of  the  Miaaionary 
work  in  Eastern  Turkey  there  is  a  steady 
and  gratifying  advance.    Nine  new  preach- 
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ing  places  tiave  li^eti  eslabliBhei],  makiiig:  n 

»tOUloflH»  The  number  of  Proteslants 
18  now  11,749. 
There  are  over  lifty  yoviog  men  io  prepa- 
ratioQ  for  the  Christian  Ministry  among 
Uie  Turks  at  I  lie  Semmtiry  at  Marsovau, 
Station  classes  are  also  held  at  Cesarea, 
Bard(-z>i(i«  and  Sivas.     This    very    irnpor 

Itant  work  is  in  connexion  with  the  MiHsion- 
arii^  of  the  AinericaD  Board. 
Here  is  an  uo welcome  paragraph  from 
the  Eaai:  ''  The  Turkish  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  announces  otiiolally  tbat  hereafter 
no  Moslem  shall  be-altowed  to  leave  hii»  re- 
ligion and  become  a  Christian  under  peualty 
of  death;  that  no  one  shall  b^  allowed  to 
I  teach  doctrineB  sub7erstve  of  Islam;  and 
[that  any  foreigner  engaged  in  such  teach* 
ling  may  be  arrested  and  imprlsoued  with- 
loul  consuUmg  the  foreign  consuls  or  em- 


Ib  liisMU^n  Hff.  it  i^  reported  that  some 
ibarrasfiineDl  has    been    caused    in    the 
fOalle  district  of  Ceylon  hy  the  activity  of  a 
laociety  of  unbelievers^  who  style  themselves 
]*'Theosophifita,"      They    have    opened    a 
[boys*  school  at  Magalla,  which  has  already 
]  more  than  200  pupils.     Its  a70wed  tnten 
Ition  is  to  counteract  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
IIao  miasiQuaries,  who,  it  is  said,  have  long 
aough  undermined  Buddhism  by  means 
Df  school- teaching.    Though   this  may  be 
I  looked  upon  as  no  small  testimony  to  the 
[influence  of  mission  schools,  the    pre^ni 
opposition  is  such  as  to  cause  grave  appre- 
IbenaloQ.     At  public  meetings  convened  by 
lie  promoters,    inflammatory  speeches  are 
l^inade  against  Christianity.     BnddhiHt^  in 
at  numbers  have  been  pledged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  rival  school,  and  to 
withdraw  them   from   Christian  iotluence. 
I  To  make  the  new  school  more  attractive,  no 
\  are  to  be  charged  for  the  Urst  year,  it 
lis  advertised   by  posters  in  the  neightmr- 
lliood,  and  torn  toni  beaters  are  sent  round 
I  to  announce  the  opening.     To  make  the 
■scheme  popular  as  an  opposition   to  Chris- 
|iiaiiity«  the  notion  is  fostered  that  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  and   wealtliy  foreign 
siety.     The    word    society    (Somagaraa) 
ctfl  as  a  talisman.     It  is  connected  in  the 
Hinds  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  natives 
rith  such  organizations  as  the  8.  P.  G.,  the 
|C   M.  S.,  and  the  Wesleyan  missions.     The 
poor  people  must,  however,  soon  find  out 
how  they  have  Ijcen  duped  l>y  these  self- 
crs.     Until    the  delusion   is   removed, 
;  Bchorae    will    seem    to    prosper.     The 
Te&leyan  School,  which  is  within  a  sione- 
Ithrow   of  the   rival  one,  has    been  nearly 
tmpticd,    the   Kejman  Catholic    school    at 
[Kalluwella  has  suffered;  and  so  also  has 
■even  the  government  school  in  Qalle  it^lf, 
|thougb  there  the  Christian  teacbiug  is  as 
colorless    as    possible.     The  Btiona   Vista 
chool  has  so  far  suffered  least  of   all,  only 
lljoul  twelve  boys  having  seceded   to  the 


enemy,  and  these  were  all  non-Christians, 
and  of  the  lower  slandwrds.  The  other 
schools  of  the  Buona  Vista  Mission  are  in 
creasing  in  n^umhers,  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  efflcient  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pagatiug  the  Gospel 

(fti^laitil. 

An  English  Jew,  unknown  to  his  wife, 
was  for  twelve  months  visiting  a  Christian 
Missionary  for  instruction,  aad  the  wife. 
imknowD  to  her  husband,  ^a.s  at  the  game 
time  reading  the  New  Testament  gis^en  her 
by  a  district  visitor.  Each  was  afratd  of 
being  discovered  by  the  other.  At  last, 
however,  the  Iruth  came  out;  and  instead 
of  betrayal,  ihere  was  mutual  rc'l(»icing. 
Both  husband  and  wife  were  afterwards 
privileged  to  make  a  true-hearted  confes- 
sion of  Christ. 

A  scries  of  interesting  missionary  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Glas^w.  On  Tues- 
day, Decemljcr  14th,  Mr.  Howard  Bowser — 
who  said  he  had  been  led  to  the  course 
adopted,  by  the  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Lan 
dels  at  the  Baptist  Union  gathering«i  upon 
"Missionary  Consecration" — invited  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  work 
to  breakfast  at  the  Washington  Hotel, 
when,  after  hearing  a  statement  by  the  Rev, 
W>  Landels,  d.d.,  on  the  increasing  claims 
of  tlie  mission  and  the  great  necessity  of 
sending  out  additional  missionaries  chiefly 
to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mai t1  and,  that  it  is 
deainible  Glasgow  should  support  two  or 
three  additional  missionaries,  £I«X>  was 
subscribed  at  the  breakfjist-lahle  toward  this 
object.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Adelaide-Place  church  in  the  evening, 
under  the  presidency  of  ex  Provost  Wilson, 
of  Go  van,  at  which  the  Revs.  Dr.  Culross 
W.  Tullock,  A.  F.  Mills,  and  A,  Grant 
were  present.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
subscriptions  from  the  denomination  in 
Glasgow  amounted  to  a  fraction  over  a 
penny  per  head  per  week.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Howard  Bowser  formally  moved  the  form 
alion  of  a  Glasgow  auxiliary^  with  a  view 
to  the  support  of  several  additional  foreign 
misjjionaries.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Mills,  and  agreed  to.  It 
was  aiso  resolved  to  send,  by  Mr.  Bowser, 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  church  at  Naples, 
which  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Lamlels  and  Signor  Mardi- 
Grcco  (the  latter  of  whom  is  supported  by 
the  Glasgow  Baptist  churehes).  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  gatherings  alluded  to,  about 
£500  was  contributed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  society 
will  be  permanently  augmented  to  a  like 
extent. 

It  appears  that  a  smart  little  Protestant 
paper  ha^  lately  been  started  in  France  by 
M.  Reveillaud,  under  the  suggestive  title 
of  the  Signal,  and  in  a  recent  nimiber  the 
editor  makes  some  interesting  references  to 


the  mission  work  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
the  French  capital  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  pastor  M.  Leroids,  At  one 
meeting  there  were  300  persons  present; 
and,  what  was  better,  thirty  of  the  young 
among  them  hud  applied  to  be  admitted 
into  church  fellowship,  and  were  under- 
going a  course  of  preparatory  iastruction. 
"Sorac  of  these,"  sayt*  the  iSignal,  'have 
taken  back  to  the  cure  their  medals,  rosaries, 
and  scapulars,  telling  him  th^t  they  wish 
lienceforth  to  follow  the  simple  religion  of 
Je^us  Christ.  It  is  also  iuteresting  to  add 
that  a  great  part  of  these  res  tilts  is  due  to  a 
simple  foreifian  in  a  factory  at  Havre — him- 
self a  convert  from  Roman  Catholicism 
fifteen  years  ago^-into  whose  heart  God 
has  put  the  desire  to  evangelize  his  fellow- 
workmeu,  and  to  open  a  school  for  the  ap- 
prenticcii  and  working  men  of  Charenton, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write." 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  El  Karey, 
who  had  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
her  husband  in  connection  with  the  Bap- 
tist mission  to  the  Arabs.  To  supply  the 
loss  thus  sustained*  it  is  proposed,  as  the 
simplest  and  quickest  method,  to  send  out 
a  married  missionary,  which,  in  addition 
to  expenses  and  outfit,  will  involve  a  sum 
of  £d0O  per  annum. 

A  Christian  school  is  earnestly  desired  by 
the  Mohrunmedans  of  8idonl  One  hundred 
and  forty  eight  of  them  have  recently  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  tlie  missionaries,  urging 
them  to  establish  such  a  school  for  their 
benelit.  Mr.  Eddy  says:— '*A  good  portioD 
of  them  are  Metaweleh,  the  most  fanatical 
of  tlie  Moslem  sects,*'  and  other  Moslems 
are  among  the  signers.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  in  this  request  is,  that  it  is  made 
"in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
"On  the  desk  before  me,"  continues  Mr, 
Eddy,  "lie  petitions  for  instruction  from 
Christians  of  various  sects,  Druzes,  and 
Moslems;  but  is  it  not  this  the  first  time  in 
history  of  this  Mission  that  the  Metaweleh 
have  professed  to  become  Christiaos? 

falminr. 

One  hundred  Jewish  families  in  Rou- 
mauia  have  petitioned  the  "Israelite  Alii* 
ance'  to  purchase  lands  for  them  in  Pales- 
tine, where  they  may  found  an  agricultural 
colony.  They  offer  to  contribute  400 
francs  each,  and  pay  the  balance  in  annual 
instalments. 


I 


OThina. 
A  Letter  from  China. 

•*A  Buddhis*.  priest  has  just  come  from 
Wu  T'ai  Shau,  of  Siiansi,  a  place  famous 
for  its  great  temples,  about  300  miles  S.  S, 
W.  from  here,  who  says  Uiat  he  heard  the 
gospel  imi  July  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
lips  of  Dr.  Edkins,  of  Peking,  who,  with 
others,  spent  two  or  three  days  at  bA&\«ssi.- 
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pie,  and  who  gave  him  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  other  books.  He  is  fifty  year 
old,  has  some  wealth,  and  has  many  pupils 
at  his  temple.  He  says  he  wants  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  proposes  to  return  to  his 
temple,  to  settle  up  his  affairs,  get  together 
what  property  he  has,  give  up  his  connec- 
tion with  the  temple,  and  come  here  again, 
to  be  instructed  by  us  in  the  gospel.  He 
says  that  Buddhism  is  a  fraud,  denouncing 
it  in  most  emphatic  language.  He  propo- 
ses to  put  himself*  under  our  instruction  at 
his  aim  expevse,  for  from  three  to  five  years, 
(!)  in  hope  of  fitting  himself  to  preach. 
He  wishes  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  serving  the  Lord,  and  making  the 
gospel  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially to  Buddhists  priests.  He  intends 
to  put  off  his  priestly  garments,  dress  like 
the  ordinary  Chinaman,  and  let  his  hair  | 
grow,  as  soon  as  he  shall  return  to  Kalgnn. 
He  seems  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  his  sins, 
and  of  Christ  as  the  only  and  suflicient 
Saviour.  Since  Dr.  Edkins  gave  him  the 
copy  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  has  read  it 
through  several  times.  He  seems  to  feel 
his  great  ignorance  of  Christianity,  and  ex-  | 
pects  to  have  to  study  it  a  long  while,  be-  ' 
fore  he  will  be  fitted  o  help  in  preaching. 

"This  good  news  seems  like  a  gleam  of  ' 
light  in  the  dense  darkness  of  heathenism, 
tired  of  a  religion  of  vain  works,  to  come 
to  Christ  more  easily  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  the  Confucianists,  whose  beliefs 
tend  to  pride  and  self  conceit?  " 

The  Rev.  J.  Innocent,  of  the  Methodist 
new  connection  mission  in  China,  has  re- 
turned to  his  post  at  Tientsin,  after  two  ' 
months  of  absence  and  rest.  Miss  Inno-  | 
cent,  his  daughter,  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
girls'  school,  and  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Denton  is 
to  be  sent  to  China  as  an  additional  mis- 
sionary. 


fapan. 

The  Japanese  papers  announce  that  there 
is  to  be  a  great  gathering  of  the  priests  of 
the  Shinto  religion,  at  the  Sbintb  Ofllce  in 
Hibiya,  Tokio.  in  February,  1881.  The 
object  is  not  stated;  but  the  prevailing 
feeling  among  Christians  there  is  that  they 
will  meet  to  discuss  "  the  presence  and  sue 
cessful  operations  of  the  *  Jesus  religion '  in 
Japan,"  and  to  take  steps  or  agree  upon  a 
plan  of  protection  and  defense  of  their  own 
religion.  What  the  outgrowth  of  this 
meeting  will  be  no  one  can  foreshadow. 
The  fact  that  they  regard  such  a  gathering 
necessary  indicates  how  firm  a  hold  Chris- 
tianity is  taking  upon  that  country.  T'jis 
may  be  a  time  of  great  peril,  especially  if  a 
powerful  leader  should  i  rise  up  among 
them  and  direct  the  current  of  thought 
against  religious  toleration. 

A  letter  from  the  capital  of  Japan 
to  Rev.  J.  Hartzler,  Superintendent  of 
the  Japan  mission  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  among  other  things  con 
tains  the  following:  The  IIccM  Shimlmn, 


a  native  paper,  says:  "  Christianity  is 
now  introduced  to  almost  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire.  The  missionaries 
obtain  converts  by  assisting  poor  per- 
sons and  other  charitable  actions  With  a 
view,  we  suppose,  to  counteract  this  state 
of  aiTairs,  tiie  Buddhists  intend  collecting 
money  tliroughout  the  country,  and  erect- 
ing hospitals  and  assisting  poor  and  dis- 
tressed persons."  The  writer  adds:  *'  This 
kind  of  opposition  brings  to  mind  what  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  observed  in  re- 
gard to  preaching  Christ,  m-  ntioned  in  his 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  written  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Romtt.  He  says:  'Some 
indeed  .pn-ach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife;  and  some  also  of  good  will;  the  one 
preaching  Christ  of  contention,  not  sin- 
cerely, supposing  to  add  nflliction  to  my 
l)onds;  but  the  other  of  love,  knowing  that 
I  am  set  for  the  defense  of  the  Gospel. 
What  then?  Notwithstanding,  every  way, 
whether  in  pretense  or  in  truth,  Chiist  is 
preached,  and  I  therein  do  rejoice.*  So 
say  we  concerning  the  Biiddhists  in  Japan. 
Erectmg  hospitals  and  assisting  poor  and 
distressed  persons  is  a  good  work  in  itself, 
though  done  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  Christianity." 


\mt  %a%%^. 


Adventurks  in  Pat.\goxia.  By  Rev. 
Titus  Coan.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  «k 
Co.     Price  $150 

The  wiiter  of  this  book  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  living  missionaries,  having  been  | 
l>orn  in  1801  in  Killingworth,  Conn.  He  i 
went  to  Patagonia  as  a  missionary  in  1833, 
but  found  that  the  field  was  not  promising. 
He  afterward  became  a  missionary  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. At  the  call  of  many  friends,  he 
wrote  out  his  recollections  of  the  people  of 
Patagonia  and  his  work  among  them.  The 
account  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
often  containing  interesting  narratives. 

Since  thi<>  effort  was  made  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  Patagonia,  an  English  mission 
has  been  establisheii  at  Patagones,  in  the 
south  of  Patagonia,  to  which  place  the 
Indians  come  to  trade,  but  the  nt.tives  are 
so  debased  and  so  widely  scattered  that 
but  little  has  been  accomplished  among 
them. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  fc?ocTHBRN 
Baptist  Convention.  By  Jiev.  11.  A, 
Tapper,  D.J},  Richmond:  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Wo  have  here  a  large  octavo  book  of 
over  500  pages,  giving  a  very  complete  ac 
count  of  the  commencement,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  mission  work  of 
the  Southern  Baptists.  We  are  much 
pleased  to  see  it,  and  to  note  their  plans  of 
work  and  the  success  that  has  attended 
their  labors.  Dr.  Tupj)er  places  not  only 
his  own  denomination,  but  the  entire  Chris- 


tian Church  under  obligation  to  him  for 
the  information  he  gives.  Next  month  we 
shall  quote  liberally  from  his  book  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  mission  work  in  Europe, 
and  J»hall  also  do  so  when  we  treat  of 
China,  Japan,  and  African  missions.  Not 
only  is  there  here  given  an  account  of 
Baptist  work,  but  also  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  mission  work  done  by 
others,  and  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the 
pc  ople.  We  understand  that  a  portion  of 
the  contents  was  given  first  in  the  form  of 
k'tt  rs  to  the  Baptist  pitss.  We  are  not  in 
formed  as  to  the  price,  but  presume  it  is  at 
least  $3.00. 

The  Racks  of  Mankind.  By  Robert 
Brown,  m.a  ,  f,r.(j.b.  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York:  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. 
Price,  $10.00. 

Here  are  four  volumes  bound  in  two,  and 
containing  the  most  complete  popular  dis- 
cription  of  the  characteristics,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
the  human  family.  It  also  has  about  ISOO 
illustrations.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
information  we  furnish  our  readers  in  the 
first  two  articles  in  this  number,  and  we 
regret  that  our  space  prevents  our  girinf 
sii.l  more  to  our  n  adirs  from  such  a  aouroe. 
Dr.  Brown  is  known  as  an  authority  in 
such  mutters,  and  the  work  is  a  vezy  ▼•!- 
uable  one. 

Alaska  and  ^fissioNS  in  ths  Nobth 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev,  Sheldon  JatkBon, 
D.D.  New  York:  I)o<id,  Mead  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  valuable  for  the  infonna- 
tion  that  it  gives  us  of  a  countiy  ud 
people  with  which  we  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted, and  yet  belong  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  couutry.  The  word  Alas 
ka  means  ''a  great  countr}',"  and  the  miii^ 
formerly  given  to  a  peninsula  is  ppw  tbtB 
designation  of  what  was  known  as  RoMlan 
America  Dr.  Jackson  says:  "It  li  ai 
large  ns  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  tlie 
Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  Alabema, 
Georgia,  an  I  North  Carolina.  Ite  e^en- 
sive  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miles  in  an  air  line."  It 
contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  river  Yukon,  being  70  mDes 
wide  across  its  five  mouths  and  intervening 
deltas.  For  the  first  thousand  mllee  It  is 
from  one  to  five  miles  wide.  NavigMiile 
for  1,500  miles,  it  is  computed  to  be  S^OOO 
miles  long. 

Dr.  Jackson  divides  the  natives  of  AladM 
into  Koloshians,  Kenaians,  Aleuts,  end 
Eskimo.  Of  these  about  15,000  are  Kol- 
oshians, 25.000  are  Kenaians,  10,000  eie 
Aleuts,  and  20,000  are  Eskimos. 

Dr.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  McFarland 
went  to  Alaska  in  August  1877  and  com- 
menced the  Presb3rterian  Mission  at  Fort 
Wrangle.  Since  then  a  prof  perous  mission 
has  been  opened  at  Sitka  and  both  at  Fort 
Wrangle  and  at  Sitka  are  excellent  m'ssion 
schools    and    successful     church     oi^an- 


izations. 


HUT.  Albert  E,  8tmp«oj),  t  i^ju^m 


FEBRUARY,  1881- 


i  Bilile  iroD«e,  How  York. 
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The  Me  All  Mission  af  France. 

It  was  to  the  cry  of  the  workingmeii  of  Belleville  tbnt 
Mr,  McAH  responded  when  he  left  \m  English  home, 
broke  hh  j^astoral  tie,  came  over  to  Paris,  aod  &et  up  his 
first  statinii  in 
the  Rue  Juli- 
i*u  Lacroix,  in 
J  a  n  u  a  r  y  , 
1872.  With- 
out ehrinkinp, 
yet  not  with- 
out  many  mis- 
givings, did  lu 
and  jVIrs.  Mc- 
All  stand  ai 
the  door  of 
that  hall  on 
the  first  even 
ing— 8trangen» 
in  a  strange 
lancj  —  to  in* 
vite   the  wild 

oujani u  n  i 8 ts  to  ^^^^.^^^^^^^U^^'^^i  iL. 
enter  and  hear 


^>}u^ 


f;rt?:{ 


^ome    Englisli 

friends  speak  Palace  ol  Font-lnebieau 

to  them  of  the  love  of  Christ.     He  had  hofdly  gone  into  |  one.     It 
the  very  huart  of  Parisian   conununiHra,  with  nothing  in 
his  hands  but  the  Bible,  in  a  dintrit^t  of  which  the  i-oni-  | 
niissary  of  police  had  said,    **The    worst   spot    in    Sl 
Giles's,  London,  wow  Id  he  more  easily  worked/* 

It  wad  to  like  ories  from  other  parts  of  the  city  that 
he  responded  year  after  year;  till  now  there  are  twenty- 
four  of  these  gospel -stationt*,  like  torches  shedding  their 
glad  light  into  the  dens  of  crime  and  ignorance;  sup- 
planting the  wine-shop,  ont-nvnling  the  political  chib, 
i|uieting  communism,  substituting  the  Bible  for  Voltaire, 
leaching  the  holy  canti^pie  instead  of  the  lewd  or  revolu- 
tionary song,  pointing  to  the  true  cross,  attracting  ten 
1  housand  weekly  bearers  to  the  good  news  of  God's  free 
love,  and  sending  out  into  the  obscurest  homes  I  he 
message  of  the  heavenly  reconciliation. 

Before  Mr.  McAll  began  his  work,  some  noble  efforts 
had  been  made,  of  a  like  kind  with  his,  by  several 
of  the  French  pastors  who  had  taken  pity  u])on  their 
degraded  fellow -citizens.  Yet  progress  was  small, 
means  were  slender,  instruments  were  few,  and  the 
darkest  recesses  of  evil  liad  not  been  reached.  Still 
want  of  suecess  was  not  failure;  and  these  brave  men 
were  the  pioneers  of  a  work  which  they  did  not  for- 
see,  which  perhaps  they  would  have  pronounced  **im- 
possible."  Each  had  his  own  part  in  the  divine  tillage, 
and  God  has  given  the  increase. 


There  are  now,  as  we  have  noticed,  twenty^four  of 
these  mission-stations.  They  girdle  Paris  like  its  own 
Ceinture  Railway;  each  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the 
other,  and  each  planted  in  the  midst  of  destitution,  and 
wickedness,  and  ignorance.  In  connection  with  these 
there  are  schools,  classes,  mothers'  meetings,  prayer 
meetings;  there  are  also  evangelists,  visitors,  tract- 
distributers,  and  helpers  of  various  kinds,  male  and  fe- 
male, all  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  McAU,  whose 
wisdom    and  caution  have    been   as  remarkable  as  his 

earnest  zeal. 

Endowed 
with  no  com- 
mon prudence 
and  meekneaSy 
lie  has  steert^d 
[lis  way 
through  many 
li  ff  icultie*, 
|)reserved  the 
Mission  fnim 
collision  with 
n  u  n  i  c  i  p  a  1 
la\v,  and  main- 
tained his  qui- 
*t  equanimity 
mder  pro  vo- 
litions and 
annoyancea. 

The  Mission 
18  a  thorough- 
ly evangelical 


'¥r<& 


ITT'l 
'TTinrrani' 
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one.  It  18  the  Gospel  of  Christ  w^bich  pervades  the 
hymns,  the  addresses,  and  the  whole  teaching.  At  the 
opening  of  the  last  station,  in  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Me* 
All  struck  the  key-note  in  the  words,  **Jesu8  Christ,  and 
him  crucified;"  and  all  the  speakers  that  followed  t4>ok 
it  up;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  remark  was 
made  by  an  English  friend,  **I  never  heard  more  or  fuller 
Gospe!  truth  than  I  have  done  to-night." 

The  Mission  is  a  very  laborious  one.  These  twenty^ 
four  stations  require  weekly  arrangments  beforehand 
for  speakers  and  helpers,  and  this  is  a  most  responsihlsi 
delicate,  and  difiicult  business.  It  devolves  chiefly  on 
Mr.  McAll.  Then  the  distances  to  be  traversed  by  tba 
w^orkers,  male  and  female,  the  necessarily  late  hours,  the 
unceasing  round  of  labor,  the  visiting,  the  classes,  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  involve  great  fatigue,  both  mental 
and  bodily.  Saturday  is  the  only  free  day;  and  eveiiM 
it  is  not  always  free. 

The  Mission  is  a  very    complete    one.     It    embraces 
every  mode  and   department   of  missionary  work  that 
we  have  at  home,  except  the   open-air  preaching ,  which 
law   prohibits.      Tracts,    books,  gospels,   Bibles,  Testa- 
ments,  magazines,   ilhistrated  religious   journals,   p] 
ards   with  texts,  hymn-books  are   here;  every  appltani 
is    made    use    of.     Paris    has   been  flooded  with  th' 
messengers;  and  to  do  this  has  been  no  small  toil  to  ths 
overburdened  laborers. 


The  MiBeion  is  a  very  gimple  one.     No  grand  hall  hae 
n  built;  no  costly  furniture    has    been    purchased* 
Old  wiiie-BhopH  have  been  cleaned,  white-washed,  adorn- 

with  texts,  and  well  lighted;  these  are  the  halls*  No 
htempthas  been  made  at  ornameiit  or  show.     Tht?  rush- 

ttomed  chairs  and  the  rough   boards  of  the  platform 

d  pulpit  are  mtneBses  of  the  simplicity  of  idea  which 

ns  through  the  whole,  and  suit,  better  than  all  grand- 

T,  the  nature  of  the  mission  and  the  designs  of  the 

rkers.  There  is  nothing  offensive^  or  coai-se,  or  un- 
dy;  yet  all 

plain. 

Here  ritu- 

ism  would 

shocked: 

rlyCbristi 

ity  would 

id  itself  at 
BDme.     Th(* 

rch  birth  op 

:     Paris 

ould  not 

idorse  such 
tomeliness: 

ml    would 

ter    that 
adorned 

Jl^  and  step 

»  upon  that 

npolished 

1  fttf  o  rm 
rith  congen* 

[  alacrity* 

The  Mission  is  a  very  economical  one.  There  is  no 
lijgsion    in    existence     so    cheaply    maintained.       Mr. 

cAll  manages  everything  himself,  and  he  is  a  capital 
Bonomist.     The  rents   of  the    di Cerent  halls    are    the 
lost  serious  item  of  expense;  and  this  cannot  be  lessen- 
But  no  needless  cost  is  incurred,  and   every   farth- 

;g  of  the  subscribers*  money  is  carefully  laid  out.     Mr, 

cAll  knows  architecture  as  well  as  theology;  and  he 
k>kjs  well  to  the  condition  of  his  halls,  avoiding  un- 
^cedsaryi  yet  not  sparing  necessary,  outlay* 

The  Mission  is  a  very  accurate  and  honest  one.  Every 

;rthing  given  is  accounted  for,  not  in  the  lump,  but  in 

Stall.     The  yearly  reports  show  the   carefulness   with 

hich  each  item  is  set  down,   both  in   receiving  and  in 

tying  away  the  Mission  money.     Mr.  Me  All's  accounts 

e  models  of  minuteness  and  accuracy;  and  hence  the 

»tiBdence  which  subscribers  have  in  the  pecuniary  part 
f  the  Mission,  and  their  assurance  that  their  money  is 
tolly  and  earnestly  aoeounted  for. 

It  is  a  very  comprehensive  Mission.     Its  agents  and 

^enoies  embrace  all  evangelical  Christians  of  the  differ- 
ent churches  in  France,  and  Great  Britain^  and  Ameri- 
E,  For  it  is  not  any  one  churcsh  that  is  at  work,  but  all 
c  churches  that  recognize  the  one  foundation  and  the 
one    head,    Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     Hence   the 

uestioa  of  forming  a  church  for  the  converts  has  never 


E 


been  raised*     They  fall  into  the  neighboring  Frotestaoi 

churches,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  different  pastors. 

Though  the  Mission  in  every  part  is  most  economically 
conducted,  yet  the  expenses  are  necessarily  great;  and 
were .  it  not  for  the  large  amount  of  disinterested 
work,  of  unpaid  and  half-paid  help,  the  noble  enterprise 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  rents  are  high,  both  of 
the  halls  and  private  dwellings.  There  are  manv  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  maintaining  of  these  meet- 
ings.   The  distances  to  be  traveled  are  not  small,  and 

the  cost  a( 
conveyance, 
wh father  by 
railway, 
tram,  boat» 
omnibus,  or 
cab,  is  very 
consider- 
able.  Books^ 
tracts,  Bi- 
bles, leaflets^' 
j  o  u  r  n  a  1  s, 
'gospels  are 
^ent  out  to 
thousand*^ 
weekly;  and 
'hough  man- 
y  of  thes«* 
ire  gener* 
onsly  fur- 
nished to  th« 
mission  -  bu- 
reau by  indL 
viduals  or  societies,  such  as  the  Religioiis  Tract  Society 
of  London,  still  for  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
the  Mission  has  to  pay.  The  tear  and  wear  of  machinery^ 
as  we  call  it,  in  the  various  halls  is  not  small,  and 
the  demands  on  this  account  are  numerous  and  fre- 
quent. 

Ere  long  it  is  hoped  that  France  herself  will  coo- 
tribute  more  liberally  than  she  has  hitherto  done: 
but  meanwhile  the  burden  must  fall  upon  England  and 
America*  Hence  the  present  appeal  for  help.  It  isf 
made  with  all  urgency  and  hopefulness.  The  pleading' 
is  importunate,  because  the  need  is  great,  and  the  fieM' 
is  as  important  as  it  is  vast.  What  tells  on  Paris  tellt 
on  France,  and  what  telln  on  France  tells  on  Europe^ 
The  Gospel  is  now  being  listened  to  in  regions  and  dii- 
tricts  which  it  had  not  reached  before;  and  no  country' 
would  more  largely  gather  benefit  from  such  a  spiritual 
movement  than  our  own. 

The  cry  comes  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  this  Mis^j 
si  on  would  most  gladly  respond  to  it  had  it  the  mean^- 
and  the  men»     But  it  has  not.     Its  resources  are  limited. 
With  twenty-four  stations  in  Paris,  8,000    of   a  weekly 
adult  audience,  and  3,000   children,  its  hands  are  fuIU* 
The  French  pastors  have  thrown  themselves  nobly  int<3r^ 
the  work;  a  goodly  number  of  volunteer  laborer^,,  ^ssaJA 
and  female,  French  and  E.iv^V\%V^ivNst  m^%\  ^^^^s2Q^•  ^v^- 
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But  all  this  IB  too  little.  With  ten  other  stations  raor« 
recently  opened  c  be  where,  in  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Arcachon,  Boulogne-sur-mer,  Roche  fort,  and  La  Ro- 
ehelle,  the  labor  and  the  cost  are  multiplying;  and 
though  the  year  1870  has  not  been  unfavorable  ^as  to 
the  fundH,  titill  much  help  is  needed,  e8pecially  for  the 
establishment  of  branches  at  Lille  and  St.  Etienne. 
For  this  help  we  now  appeal.  To  maintain  the  Mission 
oo  its  present  footing  will  require  more  than  has  hither- 
to been  subscribed;  and  to  extend  it,  in  response  to  the 
numerous  de- 
mands from  all 
parts  ot  Paris 
And  France,  will 
require  greatly 
more. 

While  unbe- 
lief in  various 
forms  is  coming 
in  aj<  a  flood  up- 
on our  land,  it  is 
comforting  to 
gee  how  faith  is 
returning  to 
France.  Huper* 
itition  and  skep- 
ticism are  in  re- 
pute with  us. 
They  are  losing 
favor  with  our 
Southern  neiglibors.  The  present  Frenclr  mind  seems 
^  open  to  truth  as  ours  is  to  en*or.  Tlie  Bible  is 
amongst  ws  a  stale  jimi  familiar  volume;  to  rlu'ni  it  is  a 
fresh  book  of  interest,  and  wonder,  and  joy» 

The  crisis  is  important.     The  door  stamls  open*    Let 


Palace  ol  the  TuUieiiee  and  Louvr^^. 


quence.  The  serenity,  peace,  and  thankagiving  which 
brightened  this  deathbed  will  long  be  graven  upon  my 
memory. 

"*Good  Mr.  McAll,*  exclaimed  the  sick  woman,  'those 
good,  excellent  Christians  wlio  labor  so  earnestly  1 
Without  them  what  nbould  I  be?  Without  them  where 
should  I  be  going?  Ah!  God  will  bless  them^  Do  you 
not  think,  sir,  that  our  whole  quarter  will  be  converted? 
How  good  it  would  be  if  everybody  knew  what  I  knowt 
At  this  trying  time,  God's  goodness  to  me  in  the  small* 

est  things  it  aU 
most  beyond 
words.  He  has 
so  graciously  ar- 
ranged every- 
tiling  as  I  would 
have  it.  Men 
say  it  is  chance; 
I  say  it  is  his 
lover 

•*The  next  day 
I  called  again  Ulj 
see  her,  whe 
she  told  me  th« 
following  tale^ 
*Yes,  sir,  it  is  i 
I  have  told  yoa.1 
I  had  no  idea  of 
religion  up 
the  time  when" 
my  husband  fell  sick.  He  was  a  porcelain  painter,  and 
an  atheist.  Miss  H.,  who  played  the  melodeon  at  Mr. 
McAirs  meetings,  lived  upon  the  Hame  floor  with  ii& 
How  she  strove  to  bring  us  to  God!  My  husband  was 
dying,  and  she  thought  all  her  prayei-s  and  all  her  word^ 


English  find  American   Christians  come   forward    with  ^  had  been  useless.     In  her  anguish,  once  more  she   spoke 


their  sympathy,  their  help,  and  their  prayers. 


In  Our  Mission  I*l€id  for  January  we  find  an  account, 
given  by  one  of  Mr.  McAlFs  ast^istants,  of  his  work,  in 
which  be  relates  the  following  incident: 

**  I  found  lately/'  he  writes,  "upon  going  home,  a 
>woman  who  was  imjiatiently  waiting  for  me.  *  Mrs.  A. 
calls  for  you,  she  is  dying  and  begs  to  see  you  once 
more.-  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recalling  Mrs.  A,  Once 
I  had  seen  her,  and  baptised  her  grandchild ;  then  I  re- 
membered that  one  of  our  mcwf  faithful  w^orkers  had 
^been  most  deeply  interested  in  thii*  poor  woman,  and 
had  often  spoken  to  me  of  her. 
**  I  found  the  sick  person  in  a  miserable  garret;  she 
was  oiily  just  alive,  *  1  am  waiting  to  thank  you,  sir/ 
|be  said,  '  and  to  beg  you  to  thank  your  friends  for  all 
the  good  done  to  me.  I  am  dying,  but  I  die  happy — 
very  happy.' 
"There  was  such  a  contrast  between  her  surroundings 
and  the  inner  peace  which  irradiated  the  wasted  features 
of  the  dying  woman  that  I  was  astonished.  Often  had 
I  listened  to  pious  w^ords  and  grown  suspicious;  but 
Jiere,  at  this  solemn    hour,  was  truth  with  its  own  elo- 


to  him,  she  went  to  his  bedf^ide:  "  Mr.  A,,  oh!  tell  ine, 
before  we  part,  that  all  your  trust  is  in  Jesus  C^hrist?" 
The  dying  man  raised  himself,  and  with  a  great  effort 
gasped  outj  **  I  accept  him  wholly.'* 

"*It  was  this  scene^  sir,  and  the  impression  produced 
upon  me  by  my  husband's  deatli,  which  made  me  anxious 
for  ray  own  salvation,  and  at  the  McAll  meetingH  I 
found  it.' 

*'The  painter's  widow  is  dead,  after  long  months  of 
suffering  endured  without  a  murmur;  calm  and  sabmid- 
sive,  she  spoke  with  joyful  confidence  of  her  approach- 
ing deliverance,  and  her  faith  was  contagious,  and  even 
awed  those  who  knew  not  its  source.  At  her  funeral  I 
spoke  of  the  wonders  of  divine  love  and  of  Christian 
faith,  and  many  who  listened  heard  and  understood," 


In  **  Woman's  Work  for  Women"  for  January  we  find 
the  following: 
The  cause  for  which   I  plead  w^ill  come  home  to  Ui« 

readers  of  your  journal;  for  it  is  work  by  a  womaut 
amongst  women,  inPuris^Mmc*  Dalencourt's  ^'Mothers' 
Meetings,"  held  on  the  principle  of  those  in  England, 
with  certain  additions  suited  to  the  country  and  its  peoplft 


'Wiree  of  such  weekly  are  held  by  her  in  mission 
_rooms,  lent  by  Dn  McAll,  who  haij  always  giveo  her 
■us  wannest  sympathy. 

It  18  wished  to  open  gimilar  meetings  in  other  liiiar- 
^ers,  and  for  each   a  sum  of  i'20  is   needed  for  books, 
:>okGaflef   store    press,   working    materials,    and   other 
tceteras. 

With  this  sum  in  hund,   Mmt\  Dalencourt  desires  to 
Organize  a  Mothers*  Meeting  in  Dn  MeAIFs  new  room, 
the  Avenue  d*Orleans,  fur  whieh  she  had  a  touehing 
|}ipeal  from  the 
jrainen   in    that 
juarter,         Thi' 
door     is     verily 
jpen,    and    who 
^lall  say  for  how 
tog?    Eaeh£'2a 
epresents  a 
fothers'     Meet- 
ig    Htaited,   <m 
le  basis  of  those 
Iready  so  tlour- 
ihing. 

Will  no  kind 
roman  help  in 
lis  real  "wo- 
kan's  work^'\and 
ring  aid  to  one 
ho  for  ten  years 
iietly     worked 

proclaiming  the  name  of  Jesu??,  and  His  power 
id  willingness  lo  &ave — a  power  whirh  liasliraught  her 
it  of  darkness  into  His  marvcllou.H  iight? 
Madame  ih  a  convert  from  Romanism. 
A  report  of  the  work  now  going  on  will  be  gladly 
irnished  to  all  interested,  and  eontributions  thank- 
11  y  received  either  by  Mme,  Dalencourt,  33,  Rue  Den* 
srt-Rouhereau,  Paris;  or  Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  1,  The 
riory,  Tuubridge  Wellii,  Kent,  England. 


of  tlie  Roma'i  Catholic  masses.  And  the  Societe  Cent- 
rale  eau  point  to  fruits  of  its  efforts  in  the  shape  of  new 
ehurch  organizations  started  under  its  auspices  which 
have,  after  a  period  of  f*upport»  been  reorganized  and 
adopted  by  the  State.  On  page  seventeen  of  the  report 
before  us,  we  find  a  list  of  not  less  than  forty-two  »uch 
churehew,  the  first  taken  up  by  the  State  in  1846,  the 
last  in  1S7B, 

"The  receipts  of   the  Sotnety   for  the  last  year  were 
192,128  francs,  and  the  exjienditures  for  the  same  period 

were  196,870 
francs,  or  about 
1538,000.  This  19 
«*xclu8tve  of  8," 
198  francs  sent 
t  o  be  transmitted 
directly  to  cer- 
tain specified  ob- 
jects. 

**Among  other 
ihing^,  the  Soci* 
t^e  C'entrale  sup- 
jiorts  a  [^rt^para- 
tory    theological 
school    in   Paris, 
whieli     fur     the 
|ia.st    thirty- four 
years  has  proved 
a  very  useful  in- 
stitution.   It  has 
(after  deducting  those  of    its   pupils    who   have   died 
or   abandoned    their   vocation  before  completing    their 
studies)    prepared    one  hundrfd  and  twrnft/-Jive   young 
men    whu   liave  become  pastors,   and  thirttf-thret    oth- 
ers  who    are   at    present     pursuing    their   theological 
course.     'Fhere   are   also   thirty -three  in  the  school    at 
jj resent.     The  literary  suct-ess  of  these  pupils  is  said   to 
be  very  cnccm raging,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of 
ten  who  were  present  for  examination  by  the  State  Ex- 
aminers for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  nine  were  paKsed.*^ 

Mi!4»li>n  AiiiimK'  the  ItnlJans  in  Marseilles. 
The  Evangelist,  Virgilio  Pierallini,  gives,  througb  the 
The  "Societe  Centrals  Frntewtantc   d*   Evangeliza-  '  CAriAtiutt  World,  the  following  account  of  hiH  work: 
m/' the  organ  of  the  evangelical  |>art   of  the  Protest-        "Last  year  (1 879)^  a  Christian  gentleman  of  Geneva 
it  Church  in  France  as  by  law  established.  gave  a  certaiu  sum   to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  that 

2.  The  **  Societe  Evangelitpie,"  the  organ  of  the  Free,  j  town  to   initiate   a   work  of  evangeli/ation  among  the 


Tuinerlefi  Garden. 


French  ETangrenzln?  Societies. 
The   three    principal    societies    of    evangel ixat ion   in 
are; 


KS 


u  n est ab  I  i sh e  d  Ch  u  re  h . 

3.  The  **  Mission  Interieure/*  or  Homo  Mission  Society, 
liose  chief  duty  is  to  awaken  Protestants  and  to  organ- 
&  meetings  among  the  Catholic  population. 
The  **  Societe  Cent  rale  ^*  is  the  moat  important  of  these 


Italians  of  Marseilles.  I  left  Airolo,  where  I  had  worked 
four  years  for  the  Evangelical  Society  among  the  Ital- 
ians, who  were  occtipied  at  the  Gothard  tunnel,  and 
came  to  Marseilles  in  September  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  to  do  it  with  the  Lord's  blessing  and  by  hie 


cieties.     The  Chi-tstnin  World  presents  the  following  .  grace. 

ctu  concerning  ir  "I  found  that  there  are  about  50>000  of  ray  eonntry- 

'*  It  is  chieHy  dependent  on  nit-mbers  of  the  French  ;  men  emidoyed  in  this  great  city  in  the  different  manii- 
eforined  Church  connected  with  the  State,   or^  rather,    factories  (oil,  soap»  iS:c.),   in  the   sugar  refineries,  or  as 

the  Evangelical  wing  of  that  Chnrch.  For,  as  to  the  j  servants,  tinkers,  Ac.  They  had  no  evangelist.  The 
beral  or  Unitarian  wing,  its  adherents  show  no  di^po-  Vtiudoh  portion  of  them  had  had,  uji  to  a  few  months 
ion  to  engage  in  any  efforts  looking  to  the  convei^ion    before  my  coming,  a   pastur  of  their  own;  but  he  had 
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gane,  and  nobody  had  taken  liis  place.    The  need  was  |  versationa.     Many  came  at  my  call,  and  paid  every  at- ' 
great.  »  Mention.     My  plan  is  the  following:  I  make  them  read  a 

**  In  February  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  ji  room  there    chapter  vei*se  by  verse  in  turns,  and  then  give  every  one 


and  fitting  it  up  for  eighty  hearers.  It  was  immediately 
filled,  and  the  audience  never  decreased;  on  the  contrary, 
many  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  between  the 
«cats  and  to  crowd  the  doorway,  whilst  numbers  turned 
back  without  being  able  to  enter.  I  had  a  partition 
wall  taken  down  and  added  two  small  rooms  to  the  larger 
one,  making  place  for  thirty  persons  more.     Since   then, 


^1 


M 


^alide«. 


the  room  continues  to  be  filled  by  poor  workmen,  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  about  their  souls  and  to  learu  the  way 
of  iiatvation.  There  is  also  a  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  meeting.  This  station  has  now  becorae  the 
roost  promising  of  all.  We  have  had  there  several  con- 
version n  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  ev^n  the  Pro- 
tectant part  of  the  Italian  residents,  from  the  Valleys  of 
Piedmont,  feel  shaken  out  of  their  apathy  and  lethargy, 
»o  that  several  families  regularly  come  to  the  con- 
/isrences. 

^*  Where  I  have  conferences  of  evangelization,  I  soon 
fry  to  establish  Bible-reading  classes,  which  l  entreat  all 
my  hearers  regularly  to  attend,  as  I  think  it  the  best 
jueaoH  to  reach  every  individuars  heart,  destroy  preju- 
dices or  superstitious,  remove  doubt  and  ignoi-ance — in 
jhort,  cultivate  and  water  the  seed  sown.  I  try  at  the 
#ame  time  to  give  to  those  classes  the  lone  of  simple  con- 


liberty  to  make  remarks  or  objections,  or  to  ask  explana- . 
tions;  then  I  explain  the  chapter,  out  of  which  I  fteleot  | 
one   verse   to    commit    to    memory  for  the  next  time. 
He  or  she  who  can  repeat  the  verse  correctly  and  com- 
ment it  rightly  by  next  class  has  a  good  mark,  and  lifter  I 
five  such  marks  gets  a  tract,  illustrated  text  etc.,  a«   a| 
reward.     Those  who  follow,  without  interruption,  Icnj 
such  classes,  get  a  New  Testament  as  a  prize.     Well,  »l  I 
the  Mempenti  fifty  received  it,  fifty -eight  at  Les  C  rot  let, 
and  fifteen  at  the  Boulevard  National.     Every  one  of  I 
those  who  were  thus  rewarded  showed   intense   satisfae-j 
tion  on  receiving  the  Word  of  God  as  their  very   own, 
and  promised   to  study   it   in  their  homes,   'They  had! 
learned  during  the  classes  to  appreciate  it  and  to  enjoy  | 
its  conversation  and  promises.     Some,  who  at   the 
ginning  could   scarcely   spell    through  their  ver«e,  hadl 
besides  learned  to  read  fluently  by   dint   of  studying  at| 
home,  and  of  reading  at  the  meeting;  so  their  gain 
double,   and   doubly  happy  they    were.     But    what 
change,  also,  was  produced  in  the  homes  and    habitu  of 
those  who  came  to  our  rooms;  they   were  thereby   kept 
from  the  tavern  and  usefully,  peacefully,  in  company  i 
their  wives  and  sometimes  of  their  children,  they  spent] 
with  us  the  hours  they  used  to  give  to  card-playing  an 
drinking  at  the   inn.     Many  wives  expressed  their  joj 
at   such   a   blessed  change,  and  who  can  measure    the 
amount  of  evil  thus  averted  and  the   good  couseijuentlj 

derived. 

'*  As  I  was  telling  yi>u,  dear  sir,  we  have  had  sev«r 

sincere  conversions  among  our  hearers,  and  I  have  no 
failed  to  exhort  them  to  join  some  Evangelical  churchl 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  communion  with  Go^l'l 
peo])le.  They  have  replied  they  would  gladly  do  it| 
but  they  understand  French  Uw  little  to  be  edifie 
either  at  the  Free  Church  or  at  the  National  Cbt 
and  ardently  desire  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  Churchy 
which  I  am  consequently  thinkiui^  of  ej^tablishiiig  very 
soon,  probably  at  Le  Crottea,  and  which  will  be  based 
upon  the  same  fuinciples  as  the  French  Free  Church. 

That  the  Italians  here  have  want  to  be  evangelixed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  Tliey  are  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, poor  souls,  as  all  are  who  have  had  the  mit- 
fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religton* 
Many  have  been  working  hard  from  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  even  of  eight  years.  They  ciuisequently  can  hardly 
spell,  much  less  write  their  own  name.  They  are  happ? 
to  be  looked  after,  cared  for  They  show  it  by  regularly 
attending  the  meetings  and  attentively  listening  to  the 
speaker;  finally,  the  Lord  in  his  goodness  has  deigned 
to  accept  and  bless  ray  eflForts,  and  put  his  seal  upon 
them  by  granting  me  several  conversions,  so  that  I  think, 
and  so  do  all  who  have  seen  the  work  done  in  ten 
months,  that  there  is  every  motive  to  be  grateful  to  ihf 
Lord,  anil  to  feel  encouraged  to  proceed  wdtli  reneweti 
vigor.  An  Italian  Church  would  be  a  very  desirable 
improvement,  as  it   would   form  a  center  of  force  and 
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from  which  a  bles?ieiMftflteiice  would  soon  radiate 
round* 

The  sum  given  by  the  generous  Christian  of  Geneva 
Bgfn  this  work  ih  spent.  A  Christian  brother,  most 
>us,  and  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Italiiins, 
eeded  in  getting  what  will  sustain  us  until  Mari^h, 
•  If  no  new  renources  are  by  that  time  assured  for 
work  especially,  it  will  have  to  be  given  up,  wliich 
Id  be  very  lamentable  indeed,  eousidering  the  liberty 
&  is  now  of  preaching  and  the  willingueMa  of  the 
lie  to  be  taught," 


Christian  Work  at  Toulon. 
be  Rev.  Pastenr  J.  Mass  in  in  Eaatu/dicnl  Chrlsten- 

makes  the  following  report : 

i>egan  the  mission  at  Toulou,  Var,  France,  in  July, 
K  Before  that  time  nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
igelixation  of  a  population  of  82,000  inhabilants,  of 
m  20,000  are  soldiers  and  sailorH^  and  k>,Of>0  are 
tmen  in  the  large  arsenal.  Three  mission  roomn 
\  been  opened  in  succession,  one  at  La  Seyne,  six 
» distant.  This  town  contains  14,000  inhabitants, 
in  it  is  situated  the  immense  dockyard  wliure  the 
sipal  ships  of  the  French  navy  are  built.  Meetings 
leld  every  evening  iu  one  of  the  rooms,  and  three 
B  on  Sunday.  There  is  also  a  8unday-f?chool  in  each 
i;  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
tr.  McAH's  meetings  in  I'aris.  All  th<*  families  who 
id  the  services  are  vii*iti'(l,  and  tht?  Bible  is  read  and 
allied.     There  visits  are  eagerly   apjireciated,  espec- 

by  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  of  whom  there 
nany.  The  ignorance  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholics 
It  religion  can  hardly  be  unilerstood  in  England, 
Bible  is  kcjit  from  them,  and  they  know  litf rally 
iiig  of  the  way  of  salvation.  We  liave  had  great 
ting  and  encTouragemcnt  in  the  numerotis  conver- 
%  which  have  taken  place  amongst  those  who  have 
d  the  Gospel  within  onr  walls.  At  one  of  the 
IB  an  old  woman,  aged  seventy -two,  at  te  tided 
larly;  she  possessed  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  but 
ng  heard  me  preaeh  from  "Remember  Lot's  wife," 
hich  I  spoke  of  tlie  danger  of  looking  back  on  for- 
things  when  once  our  steps  were  turned  toward 
s  Christ,  she  came  to  m^  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
said,  '*8he's  gone,  sir;  I  nave  thrown  her  away»  and 
le  saints'  pictures  on  my  walls;  I  understood  what 
meant  the  other  evening;  I  have  Christ  in  my  heart, 
tfeelT  no  longer  want  the  Virgin  in  my  ronm.'*' 
legged  to  be  allowed  to  ilo  .something  for  uh,  and 
ave  given  her  the  care  of  the  room.  Although 
ity-two  years  old,  and  working  all  day  h>ng  in  the 
i,  she  always  has  the  room  beautifully  <*lean,  and 
f  for  the  meetings,  A  large  Bible  now  occupies  the 
»  whero  stood  the   Virgin;  and    although    she    has 

much  peii^teculed,  she  bears  h  calmly,  saying, 
Hb  suffered  far  more  tlian  this  for  us."  She  asked 
|r  Admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  ancl  wept  tears 
y  at  the  happine^^s  which  filled  her  heart. 


Nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  the  soldiers  and  sailorn 
who  swarm  the  streets  of  Toulon,  and  whose  only  resorts 
are  the  drinking  shops  which  abound.  By  God's  hel|*, 
we  hopi^  to  open  for  them  a  coflfee  temperance  hall.  I 
have  to  find  the  salary  of  the  missionary  who  aids  me, 
to  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  rooms,  gas,  cleaning,  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  My  mission  belongs  to  no  society,  and 
has  been  supporttid  entirely  by  voluntary  contribution?-. 
The  mission  has  been  visited  by    Dr.  Burns  Thomson, 


Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.    (Front.) 

tlie  nu>dic:il  misaionary  of  Edinburgli,  who  stayed  some 
mouths  at  Toulon,  and  ulio  took  the  warmest  interest 
In  our  wtu'k,  and  by  Mr.  Prinaep,  6*5  Rue  Miromerisle, 
Paris,  who  would  gladly  speak  .is  to  what  they  have 
seen.  I  crmimend  this  important  mission  to  the  prayers 
and  tlioughts  of  all  loving  hearted  Christians*  Any 
contributions  towards  it  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
me,  at  Carnpagno,  Mouge,  Toulon,  Var,  France^ 


1^*0 1  st ant  Work  In  France. 

The  work  of  the  different  Protestant  Societies  and 
Churches  in  France  is  summarized  iu  the  Misaionari/ 
H*:r*tld  for  February  as  follows: 

The  British  and  Foreign  1  tilde  Society  of  England  bi*- 
gau  the  systematic  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Franee  as  early  as  isiP,  and  prior  to  1H50  had  distril>- 
utcd  not   less  than   :J,0O0,<)0U  copies,  entire  or  in  part, 


1 


I 

I 
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since  increased  to  7^000,000,  as  reported  by  tlie  French  i  evangelieal  tracts  were  issued  from  the  Central  Depot  in 
agent  of  the  Society  in  December  last.  Tiie  expetuli-  '  Paris,  The^e  three  English  jjocieties,  the  Bible  Saciety, 
tiire  for  the  last  year,  including  the  support  of  a  general  ,  the  Wesleyan  Miasionary  Society,  and  the  Religiouf^ 
agent  and  fifty  colportersi,  was  8tHtietliing  over  *40,ooo.  Tract  Society,  have  spent,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  not 
This  work  has  been  almost  wholly  misi*ionMry  woik  a-  les.s  than  two  ami  one  half  or  three  millions  of  dollars  on 
mong  the  Roman  Catholie«*,  The  Protestants  have  had  evangelizati  n  in  France.  Other  societies,  as  those  of 
two  Bible  Socie- 
ties of  their  own, 
one  of  them  or- 
ganized as  early 
us  18 1 8^  and  re- 
stricted by  its 
Constimtion  tn 
labor  among  the 
professed  Prot- 
estants, and  an- 
other organked 
feoOR  after  the 
new  impulse  giv- 
en to  the  spreuil 
of  the  Gus[>oI  by 
the  Revolution 
of  1830. 

One  of  the 
largest  mission- 
ary societies  in 
Great  Britain, 
the  English  Wes- 
leyan Methodist, 
lias  been  labor- 
it»g  in  France  for 
over  sixty  years, 
and  as  long  ago 
as  1860  reported 
70  preaching 
I  daces,  24  mts- 
hionaries,  and  a 
membershiji  of 
S)50.  The  last 
report  of  thii?  so- 
ciety givet;  I4'j 
preaching  places, 
28  mission  a  ri en 
and  assistant 
missionaries,  100 
local  preachers*, 
and  a  membei- 
ship  of  over  1,- 
900  in  connec- 
tion with  the 
French    (Vjnfer- 


the  Church  of 
S(*otlandjand  the 
Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  have 
made  grants  to 
lueal  bodies; 
while,  not  to 
mention  others 
of  less  note,  more 
lecently  what  is 
known  as  the 
iMcAll  enterprise 
iuis  deservedly 
awakened  great 
interest  in  Great 
Britain  as  well 
asy  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  this 
cnuntry.  Amer- 
ican Christians 
liave  been  repre- 
sented by  one  of 
ou]'  leading  mis* 
sionary  societies, 
the  Baptist  IVlis- 
^ionary  Union, 
which  began  its 
hibors  for  France 
in  1833.  Seven* 
teen  years  after, 
it  had  1!  niission- 
aries,  16  stations 
and  out -St  at  ions. 
Of  late,  tJiis  soci- 
ety  has  employ- 
ed only  native 
missionaries,  of 
whom  it  now  re- 
ports  12,  in 
charge  of  0 
chnrche**,  with  a 
membership  of 
720,  and  an  ex- 
penditure for  the 
last  year  of  t7,- 


I 


Pero  Hyacintbe. 

€fnce, — the  field  including  a  few  places  in  Sw  it/erlamL  407,  Qui! e  a  large  sum  has  also  recently  been  invested  in 
The  expenditure  reported  last  year,  ineludiug  about  ^-'S,-  Iniilding^  for  a  training  school  of  evangelists.  Nor  should 
000  raised  on  the  ground,  was ^38,1 6a.  In  this  connection  |  we  overlook  the  work  aceomplished  in  former  years  by  the 
the  Religion*^  Tract  Society  of  London  should  not  be  ;  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  now  being  rcviv 
omitted.  It  has  done  much  to  distribute  an  evangelical  ed  with  renewe*!  interest  and  hope,  lujrthc  misHiouary  la- 
literature.  The  amount  expended  for  this  purfiose  1  lie  bor^  irM'unnection  with  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris  in 
past  year  was  about  #:j,ouii.  As  an  itlustralion  of  tin  charge ••f  Dr.  Hitchcock.  The  chapel  has  bt^en  a  center  of 
extent  of  thi>  work  may  he  cited   the  fact  that   7<Mi,ono  '  Christian  inHneneej  and  of  blessing  oiithide  of  the  Amer 
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can  oommanityy  particularly  among  the  humbler  claflses 
of  women  in  Paris,  under  the  care,  in  part^  of  Miss  Beach, 
a  devoted  American  lady.  But  of  special  interest  among 
evangelical  agencies  originated  abroad,  and  one  which 
has  been  signally  blessed,  is  the  Mission  to  the  Work- 
men, in  charge  of  Mr.  McAll.  Begun  hardly  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  humble  effort  to  place  evangelical  tracts  in 
the  hands  of  working-men  frequenting  a  coffee-room,  it 
has  now  twenty-four  mission  rooms  in  Paris,  frequented 
by  thousands,  with  the  best  results.  The  work  has 
spread  to  more  than  twenty  other  cities,  including  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles. 

Another  foreign  missionary  society  which  has  prose- 
cuted an  inflependent  work,  especially  favored  by  its  lo- 
cation and  close  relations  with  the  French  people,  is  the 
Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  organized  in  1«8L  Its 
labors  have  been  confined  mainly  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  portions  of  France.  Its  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  in  March  last  amounted  to  over  $40,000, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  Bible  work  and  col- 
portage.  Of  its  69  colporters,  55  were  employed  in 
France,  and  four  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  has  in 
charge  a  theological  seminary  with  which  400  young  men 
have  been  connected;  the  present  number  is  35,  of  whom 
10  are  from  France.  This  society  has  expended  in  all, 
from  the  beginning?,  about  t;i,250,000,  of  which  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  over  $1,000,000  have  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  France.  The  society  is  managed  with 
great  prudence,  and  is  deserving  the  generous  aid  it  has 
received  from  Presbyterian  socities  in  Great  Britain,  and 
from  individuals  in  this  country. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  great  work  is  to  be  done 
by  Protestants  in  France,  through  their  own  local  organ- 
izations. They  already  have  a  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, whose  success  among  the  Basutos  in  Southern  Af- 
rica does  them  great  honor,  and  has  been  eminently  use- 
ful in  its  reflex  influence  upon  the  home  churches.  The 
Trench  Protestants  have  not  been  neglectful  of  their  du- 
ty at  home,  though  depressed  so  long  by  unfavorable  in- 
fluences, they  hardly  yet  realize  their  opportunity.  The 
Evangelical  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Fisch  is  secretary, 
was  organized  in  1833,  as  a  Union  Society  on  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  has  an  annual 
income  of  about  $30,000,  supports  24  mission  stations, 
and  over  20  schools.  The  Central  Society  of  Evan- 
gelization was  organized  in  1846,  in  close  connection 
with  the  Reformed  State  Church.  It  maintains  a  train- 
ing school  for  preachers,  in  which  125  young  men  have 
1>een  educated,  and  which  now  has  an  attendance  of 
33.  It  is  occupying  320  stations  by  means  of  139 
pastors,  teachers,  and  col  porters.  It  had  an  income 
the  past  year  of  $38,000.  The  Interior  Mission  is  rath- 
er for  lay  workers,  and  takes  advantage  of  ary  political 
movements,  or  local  events,  and  sends  out  lecturers,  of 
whom  M.  Reveillaud  for  a  time  was  one,  wherever  an 
audience  may  be  secured.  It  holds  what  are  called  ''con- 
ferences," less  formal  and  less  objectionable  to  the  classes 
to  be  reached  than  the  ordinary  religious^services,  but 


not  less  effective  in  exposing  the  errors  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  setting  forth 
the  great  facts  of  the  Qobpel. 


The  Early  Uistorj  of  Protestantism  in  France. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Central  Preshyterian  furnish- 
es the  following  historical  notes: — 

The  early  history  of  Protestantism  in  France,  was  a 
grand  one.  Unlike  the  history  of  most  other  nations, 
it  was  the  wise  rather  than  the  ignorant  who  were 
first  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  The 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  originally  introduced 
by  some  learned  Geiinans  who  had  been  invited  to  teach 
literature  in  some  of  the  French  universities  at  the  ba- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  a.d.,  1516. 

The  lectures  of  these  foreign  professors  soon  began 
to  take  root  in  the  minds  of  the  students — the  new 
doctrines  made  lodgment  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  Universities,  in  Parliament,  and  even  in 
"Caesar's  household."  The  King  was  shaken  in  his 
hereditary  faith,  and  went  so  far  as  to  invite  Melanc- 
thon  to  Paris.  Whatever  convictions  he  had  were  soon 
dispelled  by  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  by  which  his  re- 
ligion gave  way  to  political  interests.  The  prisons  of 
Paris  were  soon  filled  with  men  and  women  who  dared 
to  profess  the  new  religion,  and  in  1525  a  grand  proces- 
sion was  seen  moving  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the 
six  principal  squares — where,  amid  the  clouds  of  incense 
and  the  adoration  of  the  wafer,  six  victims  were  offered 
up  by  order  of  the  King. 

But  such  severe  measures  did  not  arrest  the  "Heresy," 
and  while  Satan  was  playing  his  tragedies  in  Paris,  the 
Reformation  was  rapidly  spreading  through  every  pro- 
vince. The  new  doctrines  took  firm  root  in  the  congen- 
ial soil  of  Languedoc  in  the  sunny  south.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Albi^eneses  gathered  in  crowds  round  about 
the  grayfriars  who  had  been  watching  for  a  dawn  of 
this  new  era  in  the  church,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays 
darted  through  the  bars  of  their  gloomy  cells,  they 
inished  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  with  all  the  energy  of 
first  love.  They  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  were  soon  called  to  finish  their 
course. 

Stephen  Reunier  (a  good  name  for  an  early  martyr), 
was  burnt  alive  at  Yienne  in  Dauphiny,  in  a.  d.  1528, 
and  in  the  same  year  many  friars  of  Besancon  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  Le  Clerc  who  founded  the  church 
at  Metz,  watered  it  with  his  blood.  James  Parvannes 
was  the  first  who  preached  in  Paris  and  was  burned 
alive.  The  Hermit  of  Livry  and  Louis  Bergnier  follow- 
ed. The  former  was  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  grand 
entrance  of  Notre  Dame.  And  notwithstanding  the 
fires  kindled  by  Francois  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  in  spite  of 
the  sanguinary  edict  of  Chateaubriand,  before  the 
close  of  his  monarch's  reign,  Nismes  had  proclaimed 
that  Protestantism  embraced  the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 
In  the  province  of  Beame,  under    the    protection   of 
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Marguerite  of  Navarre,  Protestantism  became  triumph- 
ant, and  by  the  year  1656  one-sixth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  France  no  longer  belonged  to  the  communion 
of  Rome.  So  great  was  the  defection  of  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction  to  the  reformed  faith  that  the  Pope  in- 
terfered to  prevent  a  census  being  taken  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  for  fear  the  result  might  give  spirit  to 
the  Huguenots. 

The  first  Reformed  Synod  of  France  was  held  at  Paris 
on  the  25th.  day  of  May  1559,  and  the  deputies  from  the 
srveral  provinces  effected  their  entrance  one  by  one  into 
Paris  by  passing  through  the  files  and  sentinels  of  Henry 
n.  unobserved.  And  in  the  dead  of  night  they  passed 
the  gibbets  already  prepared  for  them  in  the  streets, 
and  arrived  by  stealth  and  in  various  disguises  at  a 
house  in  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain — the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  where  they  settled  upon  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  was  finished  at  the  meeting  in  La 
Rochelle,  1671.  Theodore  Beza  was  Moderator  of  this 
Synod,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  churches  of  the 
Reformed  religion  then  numbered  2,150,  many  compris- 
ing ten  thousand  members  each,  and  the  greater  number 
having  two  ministers  each.  With  such  a  grand  early 
history  why  is  the  Reformed  Faith  so  weak  in  France 
to-day? 

Let  St.  Bartholomew's  day  and.  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Dragonna- 
des  answer  that  question,  llie  Refonned  Church  stag- 
gered and  reeled  under  a  succession  of  blows  so  swift 
and  terrible  as  to  give  no  room  for  recovery.  A  mill- 
ion of  the  best  and  most  industrious  citizens  of  France 
went  into  exile,  went  to  build  up  the  manufacturing 
wealth  first  of  the  Netherlands  and  then  of  England. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  the  nobility  and  sixteen  hundred 
ministers  were  also  ostracised,  and  in  the  year  1688  the 
feet  of  him  that  publisheth  glad  tidings  were  no  longer 
seen  on  the  mountains  nor  yet  on  the  plains  of  France. 
Protestantism  was  extinguished  in  every  province 
but  one.  Men  hid  away  their  Bibles,  and  the  work- 
man's hammer  was  employed  to  demolish  the  last  traces 
of  the  Reformation.  Silence  reigned  where  thousands 
swelled  the  song  of  praise  in  the  noble  version  of  Clem- 
ent Marot.  The  children  of  the  Huguenots  were  trained 
to  silence,  and  those  who  would  not  leave  the  land  made 
their  way  to  the  south  of  France  where  all  the  interests 
of  the  reformed  Church  concentrated  against  the  dawn 
of  religious  liberty. 


("The  CoDgregattonaltot,"  Jan.  5,18810 

Progress  in  France-NegatiTe  and  FositiTe. 

By  Rkv.  Lsonakd  Woolskt  Bacon.  dj>.,  Norwich. 

If  the  rejection  of  error  had  been  equivalent  to  the 
reception  of  truth,  France  would  long  ago  have  been 
one  of  the  best  evangelized  regions  of  all  the  earth. 
Never  was  there  such  an  apostle  of  denunciation  and 
disbelief  as  Voltaire;  never  was  there  a  sharper  pro 
pagandist  of  dissent  from  traditionary  falsehood  than 
the  guillotine.  They  cast  out  the  spirit  of  superstition, 
but    it   came   back   seven-fold    stronger.      And    when. 


under  the  Concordat  with  Napoleon,  the  Romish  Church 
had  been  restored,  under  certain  limitations,  to  honor 
and  influence,  it  was  found  that  limitations  did  not  hold 
in  case  of  covenant  with  a  party  who  holds  a  perpet- 
ual divine  right  of  giving  himself  a  dispensation  from  his 
part  of  the  bargain. 

There,  for  imstanoe,  was  the  law  of  the  monaatic 
orders.  It  required  that  persons  wishing  to  eetabliah  a 
convent  should  first  ask  and  receive  an  aothorixstion 
from  the  government.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  baa 
ever  been  any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  saoh  aathori- 
zations  on  due  application.  But  the  ^^ordera"  preferr^ 
ed  establishing  themselves  illegally,  and  at  their  own 
risk  covered  France  with  unauthorized  convents.  The 
fact  and  the  manner  of  it  were  both  of  fhem  excess- 
ively irritating  to  the  fanatic  anti-religious  spirit  of 
the  French  '^Liberals;''  and  when,  after  the  Republic 
had  come  again,  it  was  manifest  that  every  suoh  in- 
stitution was  a  nest  of  secret  conspiracy  or  open  hos- 
tility to  the  hardly  recovered  liberties  of  the  country, 
even  the  most  sober-minded  citizens  were  induced  to 
say  that  so  far  as  the  convents  were  maintained  in  oppo- 
sition— nay,  in  gratuitous  defiance — to  the  laws  of 
France,  they  should  be  broken  up.  Due  notice  was 
given  that  the  law  was  about  to  be  enforced;  and 
ample  opportunity  was  given  to  the  unauthorized  con- 
vents to  apply  for  and  obtain  their  permits.  Only  the 
Jesuits  were  given  to  understand  that  on  account  of 
their  notorious  disloyal  and  mischief -making  character, 
they  were  to  expect  no  such  favor,  and  must  prepare 
to  disperse,  whether  or  no.  With  the  most  trifling  ex- 
ceptions the  "orders"  refused  to  comply  with  the  law, 
preferring  to  defy  the  government  and  hoping  to  win 
the  public  sympathy  as  martyrs. 

But,  considering  the  national  genius  for  stage-playing, 
these  Christian  sufferers  have  missed  their  part  misera- 
bly; for  instead  of  going  forth  in  meekness,  breathing 
benedictions  on  their  persecutors,  amid  the  tears  of  the 
faithful,  the  ferocious  fellows  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
organize  all  manner  of  farcical  and  futile  resistance, 
with  locks  and  bolts  and  barricades,  compelling  the 
police  to  lay  a  regular  siege  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
to  enter  by  breaching  the  convent  wall,  and  to  pull  the 
friars  out  of  their  cells  or  other  hiding-places  by  main 
force.  The  brethren  scratched  and  yawled  like.oats^ 
and  instead  of  blessing  their  enemies,  they  served  out 
to  them  roundly  the  horrible  blasphemies  of  the  *^ajor 
excommunication."  In  short,  they  made  themselves 
ridiculous — a  thing  so  fatal  in  France,  that  the  editor  of 
The  Signaly  reviewing  the  situation,  declares  that  in 
all  probability  this  is  the  end  of  mockery  on  French  soil. 
The  more  moderate  men,  especially  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers, have  all  along  depreciated  the  violent  measures  used 
in  the  case.  ''Monasticism  might  have  died  an  easy 
death,  as  a  superannuated  institution ;  but  hot  passions 
on  both  sides  forbade  this,  and  it  dies  a  violent  death. 
But  if  it  could  not  die  easily,  it  ought  at  least  to  have 
died  decently  and  with  dignity.  It  is  nobody's  fault 
but  its  own  that  it  ended  in  such  a  farcical  melodrama." 
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Considering  what  a  history  of  exaggeration,  supersti- 
tion and  abuse  is  connected  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Frenchmen  with  the  overgrowth  of  monasticism — a 
history  which  all  the  fine  periods  of  Montalembert  are 
unable  to  overlay  and  hide— it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
end  of  this  system  (if  it  is  the  end)  should  be  hailed  as 
a  national  blessing.  To  us,  looking  at  the  situation 
through  the  perspective  of  3,000  miles,  the  beginnings 
of  the  truth,  however  humble,  are  greater  than  the 
downfall  of  anything.  One  of  the  must  successful  of 
the  new  ^^conferenciera^^ — stump-speakers,  as  we  might 
say,  for  Protestantism — M.  Foumeau,  gives  an  account 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Signal^  of  an  October  trip 
through  France  from  north  to  south.  At  Lille,  where, 
on  three  previous  occasions  M.  Fourneau  had  addressed 
great  assemblages  in  the  theater,  a  fourth  lecture  or  ser- 
mon was  announced  in  the  theater,  and  attended  by  up- 
wards of  1,200  persons,  every  one  paying  for  his  seat, 
"Free  list  suspended."  The  attraction  that  brought 
this  throng  together,  was  a  discourse  on  The  Conscience 
and  the  Truth.  Such  a  subject  could  hardly  be  treated 
without  some  reflections  on  the  Jesuit  casuistry.  But 
no  part  of  the  argument  commanded  more  of  attention 
and  applause  than  the  final  application:  ^'Are  you  not 
all  infected  with  this  vice  of  Jesuitism?  '^  M.  Fourneau 
adds  that  he  is  satisfied  that  all  the  great  points  of 
Evangelical  religion  can  have  a  good  hearing  before  this 
Lille  audience,  if  only  the  pnlpit  style  is  dropped,  and 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  language  of  the  19th. 
century. 

At  Roubaix,  it  was  announced  by  posters  that  at  five 
o'clock,  Sunday  afternoon,  there  would  be  a  lecture  at 
the  Protestant  meeting-house  on  God  and  Man.  The 
place  was  too  small  for  the  crowd  that  assembled.  Not 
less  than  800  people  were  packed  together  to  hear  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  gospel.  For  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  meeting-house  of  Roubaix  responded  with  applause 
— ^not  of  the  Protestants  that  were  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship there,  but  of  the  great  crowd  of  outsiders.  And 
this  was  the  line  of  argument  which  in  a  great  manufac- 
turing city  of  80,000  people,  so  drew  forth  the  approval 
of  a  congregation  of  free-thinkers:  (1)  Man's  need  of 
God;  (2)  the  heart,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  deduc- 
tions of  the  intellect,  sets  itself  on  the  quest  for  God;  (3) 
conclusion — God  is  self -existent,  man  cannot  live  with- 
out God ;  therefore  turn  to  God. 

The  next  week^,  M.  Foumeau  visited  the  work  at 
Clamecy,  in  the  department  of  Nievre.  He  began  with 
•pending  three  evenings  in  three  of  the  outlying  villages, 
and  here  he  had  crowded  halls — 120,  130,  and  300  per- 
sons, at  least,  to  whom  to  preach  the  pure  gospel — free 
agency,  conversion,  the  Christian  life,  though  the  crowd 
had  to  brave  the  cold  and  wet  in  order  to  eome.  At 
the  door  of  the  halls  were  sold  Bibles,  Testaments, 
tracts,  etc.,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  laying  in  a 
stock  of  good  reading  for  the  winter.  Finally,  at 
Clamecy,  Friday  evening,  he  addressed  300  people  who 
applauded    earnestly  the  contrast  between  Luther  and 


Loyola — ^between  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  that 
of  the  Jesuits. 

I  need  not  trace  further  the  coarse  of  this  interest- 
ing missionary  journey.  These  details  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  "great  awakening"  in  France  is  a  **revo- 
lution  that  does  not  go  backward.**  The  signs  are  mul- 
tiplying which  justify  that  bold  promise  with  which 
Reveillaud  electrified  one  of  his  crowded  audiences  in  a 
French  city:  "We  propose  to  take  up  the  work  of  refor- 
mation where  it  was  dropped  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve,  and  carry  it  forward  until  France  is  Protestant. 

[From  the  "Independent."] 

Protestant  Churches  in  France. 

There  are  three  Protestant  Churches  in  France:  the 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  supported 
by  the  State,  and  the  Free  Churches,  which  renounced 
State  aid  in  order  to  become  free  from  State  control. 
Of  this  very  respectable  and  vigorous  body  Dr.  Pres- 
sense  is  a  distinguished  leader.  The  Reformed  Church, 
which  represents  the  great  bulk  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  is,  unfortunately,  greatly  hampered  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  It  has  felt  most  severely  the 
blighting  influence  of  Rationalism,  and  has  been  trying 
since  1872  to  free  itself  from  this  incumbrance;  but  in 
this  period  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  negotiations  with  the  ministry  of  public  wor- 
ship have,  accordingly,  been  slow  and  uncertain.  The 
present  minister  refuses  to  permit  the  regulations  of  the 
Synod  of  1872  to  be  observed,  and  there  appears  to  be 
little  ho])e  of  the  Church  being  able  to  shake  off  Ration- 
alism so  long  as  it  remains  a  State  Church.  The  Ortho- 
dox majority,  however,  have  established  an  unofiicial 
ecclesiastical  system,  which,  though  without  ecclesiastical 
authoritv,  gives  strength  and  unity  to  the  Evangelicals, 
and  enables  them  to  work  together  effectively  in  mis- 
sionary and  other  benevolent  enterprises.  The  Luther- 
an Churches  are  not  concerned  with  the  evangelization  of 
the  country,  which  is  left  chiefly  to  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Free  Churches.  The  Wesleyans  have  a 
conference  in  France,  and  some  British  and  American 
missionaries  are  at  work;  but  none  of  these  agencies 
are  very  strong.  The  Evangelical  Society  of  the  Free 
Churches,  the  central  Protestant  Evangelical  Society  of 
the  State  Church,  and  the  Home  Mission  Society  are 
the  chief  French  evangelization  societies. 


[FYom  "The  Cbunthman  *' | 

Father  Hyaeinthe's  Church. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Lumbeth  Palace  on  the  6th  of  December, 
under  the  preaideocy  of  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  interest  of  the  reform  movement  in  France,  it  was  resolved 
"to  issue  an  appeal  for  funds— first,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  in  Paris  and  throughout  France;  and, 
second,  to  assist  in  providing  a  building  for  the  reception  of  the 
congregation,  on  their  being  obliged  to  leave  their  present  place 
of  worship." 

This  latter  determination  means  that  there  is  an  increased  prob- 
ability of  obtaining  for  the  congregation  a  church  building  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris.  Of  course  less  money,  therefore,  will 
be  expected  from  American  churchmen.  But  it  deepens,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  importance  of  prompt  and  generous  gifts.  As  chair- 
man of  the  French  committee  of  our  Commission  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Relations.  I  earnestly  entreat  our  lay  people  to  send  without 
delay  liberal  gifts  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  American 
treasurer. 

The  appeal  is  to  all  who  lire  wisely  concerned  about  the  pro- 

Sess  of  Catholic  reform  in  France,  and  to  many  who  know  M. 
>y8on  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  his  work. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  the  doubU  ffiving  of  the  prompt  giver. 

Wm.  Cro8W£IX  Doanb. 
Albany,  December  d9th,  1880. 
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Missionary  Work  in  Anstiia. 

By  Rkt.  H.  a.   Sohavfflki,  of   Brann. 

Your  request  to  send  you  some  account  of  missionary 
work  in  Austria  finds  me  so  busy  that  I  am  not  able  to 
'do  as  I  would  like  to,  and  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Board  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  I 
must  therefore  beg  you  to  be  content  with  a  statement 
of  some  of  the  dilKculties  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  missionary  labors  in  Austria,  and  if  thereby  some  of 
the  Lord's  people  shall  be  moved  to  thank  him  for  the 
signal  help  he  has  already  vouchsafed,  and  to  implore 
him  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  still  obstruct  missionary 
efforts  here,  the  chief  end  of  a  missionary  communica- 
tion will  have  been  reached. 

Austria  is  a  constitutional  state.  The  Constitution 
as  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  18G7,  declares  (Art.  14) 
that  "  full  freedom  of  faith  and  conscience  is  guaranteed 
to  every  one."  And  yet  only  two  Protestant  denomina- 
tions— the  Lutheran  and  the  Swiss  Reformed — are  recog" 
nized  by  Austrian  law,  and,  consequently,  adherents  of 
any  and  every  other  Protestant  denominations  are  )to^ 
recognized,  and  must  suffer  under  grievous  disabilities. 
They  have  no  right  to  build  churches  or  to  hold  public 
divine  service — the  only  religious  service  which  law  ex. 
pressly  allows  them  being  "domestic  worship."  Their 
names  are  entered  on  the  government  registers  under 
the  head  "confessionless;"  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  their  ministers  in  Austria  is  invalid;  the 
Ministry  at  Vienna  has  just  decided  that  the  minister  of 
a  non-recognized  body  may  not  read  the  Scriptures,  sing, 
offer  prayer,  or  make  an  address  at  the  grave  of  one  of 
his  people;  and  some  Austrian  judges  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  decide  that,  because  the  adherents  of  non-recog- 
nized churches  are  to  be  treated  as  "  confessionless  "  all 
their  children  under  14  years  of  age  must  be  educated 
in  the  church  to  which  parents  previously  belonged.  In 
one  word,  while  Austrian  law  guarantees  to  every  one 
^^fuU  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience,"  Austrian  officials 
DEXY  THAT  LiBBRTY  to  somc  of  the  bcst  and  most  loyal 
of  Austrian  citizens,  and  to  any  and  every  Protestant 
foreigner  who  does  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church!  Thus  open  contempt 
is  put  upon  a  very  large  part  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  British  Embassy  chapel. 
The  Embassy  had  much  trouble  and  experienced  vexa- 
tious delay  in  getting  permission  to  have  a  chapel 
erected.  Recently  a  notice  appeared  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic prints  to  the  effect  that  a  marriage  performed  there 
had  been  declared  void,  because  the  ground  on  which 
the  chapel  stands,  not  belonging  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  being  owned  by  an  English  archbishop,  is 
Austrian  soil,  and,  therefore,  the  marriage  performed  in 
said  chapel  by  an  Anglican  clergyman,  whom  Austrian 
law  does  not  recognize  as  a  clergyman,  is  null  and  void! 
If  they  were  in  Austria,  Queen  Victoria  and  President 
Hayes  would  belong  to  a  non-recognized  church,  and 
suffer  under  the  severe  disabilities   which   some  of  the 


subjects  of  the  one  and  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
are  compelled  daily  to  endure. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immenae 
power  of  papacy  does  its  utmost  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  legal  disabilities,  which  are  themselves  the 
fruit  of  papal  influence  in  time  past  E.  g.,  no  colporter 
may  sell  the  Scriptures.  He  can  only  gather  the  names 
and  orders  of  subscribers;  and  recently,  the  law  ia  so 
strictly  applied,  that  he  may  not  subsequently  deliver 
the  book  ordered  in  person.  It  must  be  sent  through 
the  post.  A  power  that  once  desolated  the  fairest  proT- 
inces  of  the  realm  in  its  zeal  to  exterminate  the  doctiinea 
of  Huss  and  Luther,  that  banished  the  noblest  men,  or 
shed  their  blood,  because  they  obeyed  God  rather  than 
the  Pope — such  a  power,  entrenched  behind  such  lawiy 
is  a  formidable  adversary. 

Neither  should  the  adverse  element  in  the  Austrian 
Protestant  churches  be  forgotten,  comprising  a  large 
and  influential  part  of  the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  Be- 
formed  churches,  and  which,  being  rationalistic  and  un- 
believing, or  high  church,  is  averse  to  missionary  enter- 
prises conducted  by  evangelical  foreigners.  It  is  a  hu- 
miliating fact  that,  when  last  year,  an  influential  deputa- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  appeared  before  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  plead  the  cause  of  our  then 
severely  persecuted  brethren  in  and  around  Prague, 
his  majesty  replied:  "I  do  not  believe  that  they  (the 
oppressions)  proceed  from  the  Catholic  Church;  they 
seem  rather  to  take  place  at  the  instance  of  the  Protest- 
ant ecclesiastical  authorities."  And  true  enough  it  was 
that  prominent  Protestants  in  Prague  and  elsewhere  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
action  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
sore  grievances  which  occasioned  it. 

For  a  foreign  missionary  to  gain  a  footing  in  Austriay 
in  spite  of  the  habitual  jealousy  felt  against  foreigners, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  opposition  of  the  papal 
power,  reinforced  by  a  large  and  powerful  part  of  the 
Protestant  body,  and  while  hampered  on  all  sides  by 
laws  restrictive  of  religious  liberty  and  evangelistic 
effort,  is  no  easy  task.  He  may  not  even  employ  him- 
self in  the  free  dissemination  of  tracts  or  scripture  por- 
tions, or  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  strong  hands  of 
the  law,  which  strictly  prohibits  the  "  distribution  **  of 
all  printed  matter.  A  Methodist  minister  in  Vienna 
was  fined  5  florins  because  his  wife  had  done  herself 
and  passers  by  the  pleasure  of  dropping  some  tracts  from 
her  window  into  the  street,  and  my  wife  and  I  had  to 
appear  in  the  police  court  to  be  heavily  fined  by  the 
gruff  old  judge  for  lending  tracts  and  books  in  our  own 
dwelling  to  many  children  who  came  to  ask  for  them. 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  three  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  arrived  in  Prague,  they  could  not  see 
all  the  difiiculties  that  lay  before  them.  It  was  well 
they  could  not.  And  not  only  in  this  respect  did  the 
Lord  deal  gently  with  them.  In  a  most  unexpected 
quarter  he  raised  up  an  influential  friend  of  their  work. 
As  the  only  Reformed  pastor  in  Prague  was  (and  is)  an 
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^B^Bcr  uriljelievTr,  even  a  st^oITi**'  at  f'liristian   trutli,  we 

Blitted  op  a  ball  where  Pastor  Schubert,  a  eouritrj  pastor 

of  the  Refnrrae4  Church,   an   able,  believniig,  and  efo- 

qnent  man,  was  to  alternate  with  other  brethren  in  hnhl- 


iiig  Biblical  leetureB  accompanied  with 
singing  and  prayer — ^what  would  be  called 
in  An] erica  evangelistic  services.  It  waft- 
believed  that  by  not  using  the  official 
dress  of  an  Austrian  Protestant  nuniBter, 
gown  and  bands,  and  appearing  in  a  place 
not  fitted  up  as  a  church,  doing,  in  short, 
what  any  layman  in  other  lands  may  d\\ 
collision  with  the  strict  parochial  law  and 
the  stricter  practice  of  the  church  author- 
^m^^  ities  would  be  avoided.     Permission  must 

KP^V9HpK  ^^  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Police- 
Ml  V  flfifll  *^^''^^*^^<^"»  ^^  ^^^'  ^^y  t>ther  puhlie  produc- 
^FMII^J  tiou»  lie  it  a  Mrientitic  lecture,  a  play,  or  a 
puppet  show.  Wliat  a  storm  the  crusty 
old  official  raised  when  he  had  taken  in,  a*? 
he  thought,  the  situation!  lie  vented  his 
ire  on  me^  ami  denounced  me  to  the  higher 
power  as  a  most  dangerous  fellow^  a  radi- 
cal, a  Petrolist,  and  the  like.  But  he 
ealtued  down,  and  the  permission  was  giv- 
en. No  sooner  did  the  old  lion  find  out 
throngbhis  ^uhordinatch'  rei^orts  tlie  tenor 
and  spirit  of  Pastor  Schubert's  Bilde  expo- 
sitions than  he  became  our  firmest  friend. 
He  was  an  odd  mixture.  Sometimes  he 
assured  me  he  was  a  Buddhist,  Then 
again  he  seemed  accessible  to  the  truth. 
He  once  showed  mo  uith  feeling  an  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  had  belonged  ti»  :i  bmth- 
er  of  his  who  bad  lost  his  life  in  Charles- 
Ion  harbor  in  U,  8,  sen  ice  during  our  civil 
war.  lie  defended  us  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Catholic  priests  and  the  Prague 
Reformed  pastor.  Once  be  said  to  one  of 
onr  friends:  "Till  the  lightning  strikes 
me  you  shall  preach."  Death  struck  biro, 
and  with  bim  fell  the  bulwark  which  bad 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  It  was  not  long 
before  persecution  began  against  the  little 
Viand  of  evangelical  Christians  in  and  a- 
round  Prague,  most  of  them  the  fruits  of 
the  mission's  labors  and  converts  from 
Catholicism.  Naturally  unwillinf^  to  join 
the  unbelieving  Prague  Reformed  parish 
chtirch  (to  which  bylaw  every  soul  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  parish  musf^ 
belong,  which  Joins  the  recognized  Helvet- 
c  Reformed  Church  of  Austria);  not  will- 
ing  to  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  they  announced  to  the  authorities 
their  faith  in  evangelical  doctrine,  but  de- 
cision to  join  no  church  recognized  by  law 
in  Austria.  This  position  exposed  them 
to  all  tlKJ  disabilities  mentioned  above, 
but  delivered  them  from  an  intolerable  connection  with 
a  parish  and  a  pastor  inimical  to  the  Gospel,  and 
made  it  legally  possible  for  the  missionaries,  also 
belonging    to   a    non-recogniied    churchy  U\    v\\vcC\s^5-x 
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to  their  spiritual  wants.  I  ought  to  say  that  a  good 
while  before  persecution  began  in  Prague,  the  Prot- 
estant consistory  in  Vienna  had,  on  complaint  of  the 
Prague  Reformed  pastor,  Kossuth,  forbidden  Pastor 
Schubert  holding  any  more  services  in  our  hall,  and  re- 
quested the  Prague  authorities  to  give  him  no  more 
permission  for  biblical  lectures,  because  he  thereby  in- 
fringed upon  Pastor  Kossuth's  parochial  rights.  Mr. 
Schubert  even  received  an  official  reprimand  from  the 
Consistory  for  having  taken  part  in  a  private  meeting 
for  prayer  and  conference  in  the  dwelling  of  my  col- 
league. Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  in  Prague.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  an  Austrian  Protestant  pastor  has  the  same 
right  to  warn  his  ministerial  brethren  of  the  recognized 
churches  oflE  his  parish  ground  geographically  taken, 
that  a  nobleman's  forester  has  to  prevent  a  stranger 
from  hunting  on  his  master's  estate.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  in  certain  regards  believing  ministers  of  the  recog- 
nized churches  are  more  restricted  than  their  non-recog- 
nized brethren,  and  how  needful  is  the  presence  of  some 
non-recognized  heralds  of  the  cross  to  whom  the  Consis- 
tory cannot  apply  its  marvellous  rules. 

The  persecution  was  severer  in  a  couple  of  villages 
near  Prague  than  in  the  city,  but  even  in  Prague, 
where,  after  the  prohibition  of  Pastor  Schubert's  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Adams  had  resumed  and  carried  them  on, 
with  express  permission  of  the  authorities,  he  and  his 
assistants  were  strictly  forbidden  to  hold  any  religious 
meeting  whatever,  public  or  private,  or  to  admit  any  one 
but  members  of  the  family  or  household  to  family 
prayers!  Mr.  Adams  was  even  forbidden  attending 
meetings  held  by  the  non-recognized.  At  a  com- 
munion season  held  in  the  house  of  a  brother  whom  the 
authorities  had  not  reached  with  their  measures,  Mr. 
Adams  received  the  elements  sitting  alone  in  a  room  by 
himself. 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren  in  the 
villages  Hupitz  and  Sibrzin  is  interesting  as  given  in 
their  memorial  addressed  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
Conference  in  Basel  in  1879. 

The  ministry  in  Vienna  had  been  appealed  to  in  vain 
by  the  persecuted,  and  now  they  turned  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  begging  it  to  intercede  for  them.  Their 
statements  could  not  fail  to  elicit  deep  sympathy  and 
arouse  indignation  among  the  Christian  men  assembled 
at  Basel  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  was  a 
memorable  scene  when,  on  the  last  morning  of  the  Con- 
ference, after  the  venerable  President,  Chaa.  Sarasin, 
hady  in  a  few  weighty  words,  brought  the  case  of  the 
persecuted  Austrian  brethren  before  the  Alliance,  and 
Profs.  Riggenbach  and  Schaff  had  proposed  and  ably 
pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  a.  resolution  and  the  sending 
to  Vienna  of  a  Deputation,  the  large  assembly  expressed 
its  approval  by  a  rising  vote.  It  ^as  a  noble  sight — 
free  Protestant  Christendom  reaching  forth  its  loving 
and  helping  hand  to  a  little  band  of  sufferers,  and  ask- 
ing A  great  Catholic  power  to  give  them  liberty  to  wor- 
ship Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 


It  was  not  in  vain.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  man 
of  very  kind  and  fatherly  feelings  toward  his  people, 
received  them  very  graciously,  and  promised  redress  in 
case  the  facts  should  prove  to  be  as  stated*  In  January 
1880,  the  Frague  brethren  received  the  decision  of  the 
ministry  .allowing  them  to  hold  meetings  public  and 
private,  but  imposing  as  a  condition  the  exclusion  of 
children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  belonging  to  a 
recognised  church,  as  law  requires  that  the  confession 
of  a  child  between  7  and  14  be  not  changed;  such  pa- 
rents as  left  the  Catholic  Church  while  some  of  their 
children  were  over  7  and  under  14,  are  not  only  not  al- 
lowed to  take  those  children  with  them  into  the  chucoh 
they  join,  but  by  this  order  they  may  not  even  permit 
the  presence  of  such  children  at  meetings  which  they 
themselves  attend.  This  is  a  very  oppressive  measure. 
It  prevents  the  holding  of  Sunday-schools  by  the  non- 
recognized  as  yet.  Here  in  Brunn  we  have  suffered 
under  this  restriction  much  longer  than  they  have  in 
Prague.  In  1875  I  was  forbidden  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  and  had  to  wait  two  full  years  before  I  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  ministry  to  resume  them, 
and  then  this  restriction  was  laid  upon  me. 

But  I  have  made  a  longer  story  than  I  had  intended 
to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  restrictions  still 
existing,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  at 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
The  persecuting  orders  were  intended  to  crush  out  the 
life  of  the  new  spiritual  movement  by  preventing  all 
meetings  for  mutual  encouragement  aud  edification,  or 
for  any  religious  purposes  whatever.  Now  the  essential 
point  has  been  gained,  and  the  life  of  the  little  body  of 
believers  can  be  maintained.  In  spite  of  all  diflScul- 
ties  and  trials,  that  body  has  steadily  though  slowly  in* 
creased,  until  now,  counting  the  number  in  Prague  and 
elsewhere,  it  numbers  over  sixty.  Last  year  it  was 
organized  into  a  free  church.  Not  long  since  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  from  Germany,  who  has  long  resided  in 
Prague,  told  me  that  when  he  looked  back  15  years, 
what  he  now  saw,  (referring  to  the  free  church),  seemed 
to  him  wonderful.  I  may  add  that  when  I  look  back 
between  7  and  8  years  to  my  visit  in  the  city  of  Tabor 
(south  of  Prague),  built  by  Ian  Ziska  of  famous  memory, 
when  the  only  representative  of  Protestantism  I  found 
was  a  coat  of  mail  which  Zizka  doubtless  wore  in  the 
Hussite  wars,  and  know  that  over  a'  dozen  members  of 
the  Prague  free  church  were  won  by  the  labors  of  hum- 
ble evangelists  in  Tabor,  I  am  filled  with  thankfulness 
at  what  Qod  has  been  pleased  to  do  there. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  present  ministry 
seems  less  favorably  inclined  toward  the  non-recognised 
than  before  some  former  members  left  it.  You  may 
have  seen  the  accounts  published  in  the  MUsionarff 
Herald  and  New  York  Observer  of  the  funeral  in  Brunn 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  free  church  above  ref errad 
to,  at  which  I  was  forbidden  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or 
pray  at  the  grave,  or  make  an  address.  I  appealed  to 
the  ministry,  claiming  the  right  to  bury  our  dead  in  a 
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Christian  manner^  first,  on  moral  grounds;  secondly,  on 
the  n^ond  of  the  permission  given  us  by  the  ministry 
to  hold  public  meetings  under  the  provision  of  the  ^'rneet- 
ing  law,"  which  apply  just  as  well  to  a  meeting  in  a 
cemetery  as  to  one  in  a  hall;  and,  thirdly,  claiming  the 
right  exercised  by  other  citizens  of  speaking  at  the 
grave  of  their  friends.  If  the  ministry  does  not  recog- 
nise my  ministerial  character,  they  must  at  least  allow 
my  rights  as  a  citizen.  But,  strangely  enough,  the  min- 
istry rejected  my  appeal  on  the  ground  that  I  am  known 
as  minister  of  the  free  church.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
deny  me  the  rights  belonging  to  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel because  I  belong  to  a  non-recognized  church,  and 
then,  after  utterly  ignoring  my  ministerial  character,  re- 
fuse to  allow  me  to  exercise  my  rights  as  a  private  citi- 
zen— beca^jtaelam  a  minister/  But  anything  that  brings 
contempt  on  the  Qospel  of  Christ  and  those  that  prize  it 
above  the  traditions  and  inventions  of  men;  anything 
that  wounds  the  hearts  of  those  who  hold  up  the  truth 
in  opposition  to  error,  even  by  compelling  them  to  bury 
their  precious  dead  like  condemned  malefactors,  is  wel- 
come to  Rome,  and  she  will  not  fail  to  approve  such 
logic.  All  the  more  should  God's  people  pray  that  all 
barriers  to  the  proclamation  and  confession  of  the  truth 
in  the  Empire  may  be  removed,  and  that  the  seed  sown 
may  spring  up  and  bear  an  abundant  harvest. 
Brunn,  Mokavia,  Jan.  8th,  1881. 


)|iQin. 


(From  "Cbrlstian  WorUL"> 

Religious  Tolerance  In  Spain. 

r op*  ^  Bbv.  Fbitz  Flibdvkb,  of  Madrid. 

^hen,  on  Alphonso's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
San  Fernando,  the  religous  freedom,  till  then 
enjoyed  by  the  Spaniards  who  were  not  -Catho- 
lics, was  revoked  and  restricted  to  a  small  measure  of 
religions  tolerance,  this  backward  step  might  be  excus- 
^,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  importance  attributed  to 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  population  in  view  of  the 
Carlist  war,  which  was  then  devastating  the  country. 
Now  the  war  has  long  been  at  an  end;  besides  this, 
the  pretender,  Dan  Carlos,  has  been  brought  into  the 
greatest  discredit  by  the  Milan  law-suit,  which  in  all  its 
details  was  made  known  to  the  Spanish  public.  Now 
one  would  think  it  was  time  to  grant  more  freedom  to 
the  liberal  aspirations  which  are  stirring  in  the  breast. of 
the  noblest  part  of  the  Spanish  nation.  But  strange  to 
say,  the  very  opposite  is  taking  place,  and  this  fact  will 
certainly  not  prove  very  favorable  to  the  reigning 
dynasty. 

The  Gk>Temment  makes  the  following  calculation:  If 
the  Carlists  are  now  discouraged  in  their  hopes  and  en- 
deavors, we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  win  them  en- 
tirely. It  forgets,  however,  that  the  Carlists  lay  far 
more  importance  on  the  male  succession  to  the  throne 
which  they  find  in  the  family  of  Don  Carlos,  and  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  three  Basque  Provinces, 
than  on  antiquated  intolerance;  and  secondly,  it  seems 


to  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  fact,  that  the  fall 
of  Isabella  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  her  con* 
nection  with  the  ultramontanes.  Pater  Claret  and  the 
Sor  Patrocinio.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  inclination  to- 
ward ultramontanism  shown  at  present  by  the  leading 
statesmen,  disgusts  all  serious  and  thinking  Spaniards, 
as  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  religion  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  to  them.  The  private  life  of  the 
Premier  is  all  but  exemplary,  and  when  lately  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  carried  a  banner  in  the  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi,  in  his  native  village,  not  a  man  in  Spain 
but  was  provoked  to  smile,  and  not  a  single  paper  be- 
longing to  the  opposition  but  poured  out  its  derision.r 
The  invasion  of  the  Jesuits,  with  which  Spain  is  at 
present  visited,  has  even  forced  the  papers  which  are 
friendly  to  the  Government  to  utter  serious  warnings 
in  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  following  lines  we  shall 
only  seek  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
their  tendency  by  facts  which  have  lately  taken  place. 
The  Government  has  ordered  a  draft  to  be  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  for  a  new  penal  code.  Till  now 
the  disturbance  of  public  worship,  scandal,  slander  of 
religion,  etc.,  were  included  in  one  article;  the  new 
penal  code,  however,  makes  a  great  difference  between 
offences  against  the  religion  of  the  State  and  those 
against  that  of  the  Dissenters.  It  punishes  with  im- 
prisonment of  the  middle  and  highest  degree,  and  with 
hard  labor  of  the  lowest  degree,  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Romish  religion,  inside  or  outside 
the  church,  by  violence,  interruption  or  scandal;  he 
who  does  the  same  at  a  dissenting  act  of  worship,  on 
the  contrary,  is  only  punished  with  the  mildest  form  of 
imprisonment.  This  draft,  however,  has  been  with- 
drawn. Public  opinion  said,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
unfavorable  to  the  dissenters. 

In  fact,  the  new  scheme  of  the  penal  code,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  State  Gazette,  is  as  intolerant  as  the  infa- 
mous code  of  1 848,  Under  the  title,  ^'Crimes  of  infraction 
of  the  Constitutional  Law  in  reference  to  public  wor- 
ship and  religion,"  which  alone  proves  that  every  re- 
ligious offence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the 
Spanish  Constitution,  the  ld4th  article  says, ''He  who 
exercises  ceremonies  or  public  manifestations  of  worship 
which  are  not  those  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Romish 
religion,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment.''  Let 
us  compare  this  with  the  129th.  article  of  the  old  penal 
code  of  1848:  ''He  who  celebrates  public  acts  of  wor- 
ship which  are  not  those  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Ro- 
mish religion,  will  be  punished  with  temporary  banish- 
ment." It  is  evident  that  both  laws  declare  the  public 
worship  of  those  confessing  a  different  faith  to  be  a 
crime.  We  have  only  now  to  await  the  moment  when 
the  Jesuits  shall  feel  themselves  strong  enough  in  the 
country  to  see  all  the  Protestant  places  of  worship 
closed  and  the  hearers  thrown  into  prison;  for  of  course 
their  worship  is  public 

It  is  true  that,  ere  it  comes  to  thb,  another  wintry 
storm  may  usher  in  a  new  spring-time  of  freedom;  but 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  Spanish  Gck%<sr«ss^^T^ 
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anderstands  its  promises  of  toleration  to  dissenters. 
The  11th  article  of  the  Constitution  says:  "No  one  will 
be  disturbed  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  nor 
hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  acts  of  worship,  excepting 
in  case  respect  for  Christian  morals  be  offended.  At 
the  same  time,  no  other  public  ceremonies  and  manifes- 
tations are  allowed  besides  those  of  the  religion  of  the 
State."  And  from  this  paragraph,  a  very  masterpiece 
in  respect  to  elasticity,  is  deduced  the  punishment  of  an 
act  of  public  worship,  if  it  be  not  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

It  is  a  dangerous  path  by  which  the  counsellors  of  the 
King  are  leading  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  party 
although  it  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  for  his  own 
part,  is  inclined  to  be  very  tolerant.  The  Spanish 
proverb  says:  "The  string  that  is  too  tightly  drawn 
breaks  at  its  weakest  part."  If  the  young  monarch  him- 
self does  not  soon  take  the  initiative  and  calm  the  tumul- 
tuous spirits  in  his  kingdom  by  granting  more  liberty,  i 
the  black  chain  of  the  Jesuits  will  not  bind  the  throne  I 
to  the  country,  but  tear  it  down  with  themselves  to  ruin.  ! 

That  we  do  not  regard  the  present  attitude  of  the  ! 
Government  in  too  dark  a  light,  is  not  proved  only  by  I 
the  crowds  of  religious  orders,  the  Jesuits  in  tlie  fore-  j 
front,  which  are  overrunning  the  whole  of  Spain,  but 
also  by  a  number  of  facts,  a  few  only  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  we  will  mention.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  even  in  Spain,  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
cordat, only  three  religious  ordei-s  are  permitted — those 
of  San  Vicente  de  Paula,  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  a 
single  order  of  monks.  The  Goverimient  would,  there- 
fore, only  fulfill  its  duty  were  it  not  to  tolerate  the 
Franciscans,  Trappists,  Capuchins,  Dominicans  and  Jes- 
uits, and  is  responsible  for  allowing  the  country  to  he 
overrun  by  them.  But  this  indulgence  on  the  one  hand 
is  accompanied  by  significant  facts  on  the  other.  No  , 
less  than  three  lawsuits  against  Protestant  clergymen 
are  in  process,  all  undertaken  by  the  authorities.  One 
is  accused  of  having  buried  a  Protestant  in  the  general 
cemetery,  and,  on  his  pleading  the  order  of  the  Mayor, 
the  latter  also  is  accused.  Another  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  held  a  Protestant  service  with  not  more 
than  twenty  persons,  but  on  leaving  the  house  found  a 
number  of  persotis  on  the  threshing-floor,  which  he  cross- 
ed, speaking  to  several  of  them,  but  neither  delivering 
an  address  nor  holding  a  service:  and  he  is  now  con- 
demned by  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  two  months  im- 
prisonment. There  is  little  prospect  that  the  upper 
court  may  repeal  this  sentence,  for  it  has  just  decided 
that  any  one  who  does  not  take  off  his  hat  when  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  funeral  passes,  can  be  imprisoned.  This 
was  in  the  case  of  a  half  blind  man,  who  did  not  even 
gee  that  the  funeral  procession  was  near.  Even  the  at- 
torney-general had  moved  his  being  declared  not  guilty; 
but  the  president  of  the  upper  tribunal  is  Calderon 
Collantes,  the  author  of  the  infamous  retrospective  de- 
cree, rendering  the  civil  marriages  of  the  priests  null, 
and  so  the  condemnation  followed.  And  if  this  is  done 
in  the  higher  courts,  is  it  to  be  wondered   at  that  the 


village  authorities  leave  full  play  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  priests  and  their  followers? 


Portugal. 


(From  "  Evangeltral  rhriatendom/*) 

Catholieism  in  Portugal. 

Though  Romanism  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  its  subjection  to  the  State  is  so  complete  that 
the  effect  is  e\ident.  It  has  no  control  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education.  It  has  been  shorn  of  its  im- 
mense wealth  and  facilities  for  absorbing  the  wealth  of 
others.  It  is  deprived  of  the  prestige  and  ability  which 
always  accompany  great  means  and  powerful  position. 
In  the  civil  wars  that  followed  upon  the  usurpation  of 
Dom  Miguel,  about  a  generation  ago,  the  priests 
espoused  the  cause  that  was  crushed  by  Dom  Pedro. 
This  was  the  crisis  that  enabled  the  Government  to  pare 
the  claws  of  the  wild  beast  it  could  not  kill.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  priests  of  all  ranks  fight  in  America,  Gter- 
many,  and  France  for  their  position  in  the  schools  and 
government,  when  they  learn  the  consequence  of  losing 
this  by  their  oxporienee  in  Portugal  and  Italy.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  visitor  at  Lisbon  remarked  upon  the 
superstitious  habits  of  the  j)eoj)le  and  the  supremacy  of 
every  form  of  priest-craft.  In  a  single  generation  of 
liberal  government  and  ecclesiastical  restriction  the  re- 
ligious aspect  is  wonderfully  changed.  In  the  streets 
and  other  public  places  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  re- 
mind the  stranger  that  this  is  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
try. Yesterday,  as  I  was  about  to  cross  the  Chiada— 
the  street  of  the  most  fashionable  shops — I  was  delayed 
by  an  imposing  funeral.  Six  horses  covered  with  crim- 
son trappings  drew  a  gilded  vehicle  with  a  canopy  rap- 
ported  by  six  pillars  and  surmounted  by  images,  beneadi 
which  -was  the  coffin.  This  was  followed  by  a  fonr- 
horse  gilded  coach,  (.'ontaining  a  round  and  rabicond 
ecclesiastic,  who  held  in  his  hands  a  large  and  elegant 
cross  of  metal.  After  this  were  several  carriages  with 
elegant  appointments  and  the  usual  liveries.  Bat  what 
impressed  me  most  was  the  fact  that  all  this  display  of 
images,  cross,  and  the  minister  of  religion  did  not  re- 
ceive the  slightest  recognition  from  man,  woman,  or 
child  when  it  was  passing. 

Though  I  conversed  with  several  foreign  residents  of 
different  nationalities  and  beliefs,  their  testimony  did 
not  differ  at  all  in  regard  to  the  powerlessneaa  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  elevate  the  people  and  to  contribute 
to  the  genuine  progress  of  the  kingdom.  Priests  are 
not  expected  to  be  moral  teachers  and  spiritual  leaders. 
They  are  mere  functionaries  whose  duties  are  included 
in  the  performance  of  certain  ofiices.  Compulsory 
celibacy  is  regarded  as  an  extenuation,  if  not  a  justifica- 
tion, of  relations  that  usually  result  in  abundant  evi- 
dences of  their  character.  In  regard  to  this  matter 
public  opinion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  seem  to  be 
alike  indifferent.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there  is  bat 
little  opportunity  for  scandals,  the  very  materials  of  » 
public  sensation  being  wanting  where  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  condemn. 
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Sflginra. 


Protettamt  Work  In  Belgiam. 
When  Belgium  revolted  from  the  king  of  Holland  in 
1830,  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  the  king- 
dom. Forty  years  ago  an  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  settled  in  Brussels,  and  began  the 
work,  and  that  work  gave  birth  to  the  Bel^um  Evan- 
gelical Society.  Now  there  is  everywhere  access  to  the 
people  by  Protestant  teachers,  and  a  great  interest  ex- 
hibited in  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Frere-Orban,  has  united  with  the  Protest- 
ants. The  Papa]  Nuncio  has  been  dismissed,  and  the 
struggle  upon  the  part  of  the  priests  to  regain  their 
ascendancy  has  been  severe. 

The  Papists  claimed  the  monopoly  of  education,  and 
when,  by  the  law  of  1879,  the  schools  were  secularized, 
the  Pope  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
cominunication  against  the  founders  of  the  lay  national 
schools  and  against  the  parents  who  should  support 
them.  The  documents  lately  published  by  the  Belgium 
government  prove  the  duplicity  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
which,  while  declaring  to  the  Ministry  that  it  had  given 
cotinsels  of  peace  to  the  Belgium  Episcopate,  was  secret- 
ly, directing  its  opposition,  so  much  so  that  the  Nuncio 
hipiself  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  most  inflam- 
matory charges. 

The  Christian    World  for  January  says:  "The  des- 
peration of  the  priests  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  in 
Beigium  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict.     Far  from  ac- 
cepting the  decision  of  the  government   to  enforce  the 
public  school  system,  lately    inaugurated,  the    Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  determined  to  employ  every  means 
conceivable  to  secure  its  overthrow.     A  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  the  schools  is  still  engaged  in  prosecuting  its 
labors.    It  everywhere  elicits  facts    proving  that  the 
priesthood  does  not  shrink  from  attacking  the  govern- 
ment and  prosecuting  the   poor  school  teachei*s.     Some 
details  we  give  from  the  full   account  in  the    Chretieti 
£elge.    Almost  everywhere  the  curates  have  preached 
against  the    'godless    schools,"    designating   them    as 
'  schools  of  the  devil,'  in   which   '  there   is  neither  faith 
nor  Gk>d.'    In  one  place  the  curate  tells  his  hearers  that 
'  all  who  dp  not  submit  to  the  Holy  Church,  all  those 
beggars  (gueux)  will  be  buried   in   the  ditch  with  the 
dogs.'    At  Seloigne  the  parish  priest  prophesied  that 
his   disobedient  parishioners  would    be    punished  with 
boilily  ailments,  with  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  and  with 
reverses  of  fortune,  even  to  the  fourth  generation.    At 
Thuillier,  it  was  established  by  the  testimony  6f  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  that  the  cure  dared  to  make  the  in- 
famous statement  Hhat  he  would  prefer  to  see  houses  of 
prostitution  in  his    commune,  rather    than    houses    in 
which  liberal   papers  were  taken.''    In  more  than  one 
placcj  the  poor  schoolmistress  was  denounced  from  the 
pulp^  as  a  '  sorceress.'    At  Malvoisin  the  priest  advised 
the  Women  to  refuse  all  obedience  to  their  husbands  in 


order  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  In  the  good  cause,  he  said,  *  a 
wife  should  resist  her  husband,  even  should  he  drag  her 
by  her  hair.'  '  Be  like  tigresses,'  he  told  them  from  the 
sacred  desk,  '  you  have  a  right  to  at  least  half  of  your 
childrep.  Snatch  them  up,  flee  with  them,  forsake  your 
husbands.' " 

italq. 

The  Waldensiaiis. 

The  Waldensians  have  for  their  native  home  the  val- 
leys that  lie  in  ihe  northwestern  comer  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Piedmont,  in  Italy.  These  are  only  about  eight- 
een miles  in  length,  by  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  are  now 
peopled  by  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

They  have  always  been  noted  for  their  missionary 
zeal,  and  have  attested  their  devotion  to  Christ  by  per- 
secution 3nd  martyrdom. 

We  find  thi»  following  account  of  their  history  in  the 
yor*:l(jn  Missfonarf/  for  Xovemher: 

"Some  trace  their  origin  to  apostolic  times,  others  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  others  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Peter  Waldo  became  a  champion 
of  the  truth.  The  general  belief  among  themselves,  a;* 
well  as  that  of  many  historians,  is  that  Piedmont,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church,  became  the  home  of  the  per- 
secuted when  the  Roman  emperors  sought  their  destruc- 
tion. Afterwards  it  became  the  resort  of  those  wtio 
would  not  subject  thenselves  to  |)apal  sway.  If  this  be 
true,  it  justifies  their  claims,  and  also  their  boast  that 
they  were  never  allied  to  the  Romish  Church.  They 
flourished  before  that  Church  had  a  being. 

"Their  persecutions  commenced  in  regular  form  in 
1487,  and  continued  till  1088,  and  were  thirty-three  in 
number;  twelve  of  them  were  waged  with  the  avowe<l 
purpose  of  their  extermination.  One,  in  1655,  on  ac- 
count of  the  horrid  cruelties  and  fearful  carnage  that  at- 
tended it,  awoke  the  indignation  of  Protestant  nations; 
remonstrances  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  last  and  the  greatest  of  tJiese  fearful 
slaug^hters  was  commenced,  in  1088,  by  the  King  of 
France,  who  induced  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  join  him  in 
a  total  extermination.  When  they  capitulated,  14,000 
were  thrown  into  prison,  where  in  a  short  time  1 1,000 
died;  2000  children  were  carried  away  to  be  trained  as 
Romanists,  and  only  3,000  escaped  death  by  being 
allowed  to  retire  into  Switzerland.  The  following  year 
800  of  these  returned,  and  after  several  severe  skirm- 
ishes and  contests,  they  found  a  home  again  in  their  na- 
tive valleys,  where  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them.    •  ' 

"When  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  war,  they  had  to 
brave  persecutions  and  trials  in  other  forms.  Tie 
House  of  Savoy,  together  with  the  Romish  Churcrh, 
sought  in  every  way  to  oppress  them.  They  could  hole 
no  property  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  their  own  hilli 
and  valleys.     They  were  not  allowed  to  become  phys< 
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cians,  snrgeonsy  or  advocatea.  They  were  forced  to 
serre  as  soldiers,  though  they  oould  not  rise  above  the 
rank  of  sergreant. .  They  were  prohibited  from  working 
on  the  Romish  holidays.  They  conld  build  neither 
churohes  nor  parsonages  :  without  special  permission. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  print  anything  within  the 
kingdom.  They  oould  not  prevent  a  Romish  priest  from 
entering  their  houses  and  trying  to  convert  their  chil- 
dren. They  could  buy  no  land  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
living  among  them.  To  attempt  to  proselyte  a  papist 
was  death,  yet  every  encouragement  was  held  out  for 
their  conversion  to  Romanism.  At  one  time,  if  a 
Vaudois  minister  passed  the  limits  assigned,  he  could  be 
shot  with  impunity.  These  and  other  burdens  were 
borne  by  this  people  for  long  and  weary  years,  till, 
through  discouragements,  vital  piety  declined.  But 
through  the  efforts  of  Felix  Neff,  Dr.  Gilly,  and  Colonel 
Beckwithy  the  people  were  revived  and  equipped  for  a 
work  like  that  which  had  characterized  the  Church  in 
her  earlier  history. 

**Li  1848  the  decree  of  emancipation  of  the  Waldenses 
took  place,  by  which  they  attained  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  and  soon  stood  forth  as  an  Italian 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  Italy.  Poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  they  have  yet  in  their  feebleness  at- 
tempted great  things.  There  were  at  the  time  of  their 
deliverance  18  ordained  ministers,  15  churches,  and  a  few 
schools.  As  soon  as  possible  missionaries  were  sent 
forth  to  occupy  different  posts  in  Piedmont,  and  congre- 
gations were  formed  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Alessandria. 
When  Tuscany  and  other  provinces  were  annexed  to 
Sardinia,  in  1800,  their  theological  school  was  trans- 
ferred, at  considerable  sacrifice,  from  Torre-Pellice  to 
Florence,  that  the  students  might  receive  their  training 
in  the  language  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  brought  to 
A  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they  might  have  a 
more  central  point  for  aggressive  movements.  As  fast 
AS  men  could  be  found  ready  for  the  work,  stations  were 
established  in  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Venetia,  the  Neapol- 
itan States,  and  Sicily.  Last  of  all,  Rome  was  occupied, 
And  the  first  to  proclaim  within  her  walls  a  pure  Gospel 
was  a  Waldensian  minister.  Wherever  the  Church  was 
planted,  a  school,  if  possible,  was  organized,  so  that  ed- 
acational  and  evangelistic  work  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

''This  Church  has  now  eight  presbyteries — three  in 
the  valleys,  and  five  outside  of  them  in  the  Italian  prov- 
inces. In  connection  with  these  are  64  churches,  24  mis- 
eionary  stations,  62  places  periodically  visited,  1  theolog- 
ical hall,  with  8  professors  and  18  students;  1  college, 
with  7  professors  and  75  scholars;  1  normal  school,  with 
2  professors  and  33  scholars;  1  high  school  for  young 
girls,  with  several  professors  and  75  scholars;  1  asylum, 
1  industrial  school,  253  primary  day-schools,  with  6,462 
eoholars,  168  Sunday-schools,  with  4,369  scholars;  7 
emeritus  pastors,  60  ordained  ministers  in  active  service, 
16  evangelists,  30  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools,  7 
colportenn,  and  several  religious  journals.  Voluntary 
contrilmtioiiSy  8S,221  francs,  the  half  part  of  which  be- 
ing contributed  by  the  new  churohes  of  ^the  mission." 


A  writer  in  the  Christian  Weekly^  referring  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  Waldensians 
obtained  the  privilege  of  religious  liberty  asks  what  that 
Church  has  done  during  this  period,  and  gives  the 
answer: 

'^  Certainly  not  all  that  was  expected  at  the  commence- 
ment. When  religious  liberty  was  first  granted,  multi- 
tudes crowded  from  curiosity  to  the  Protestant  services. 
Having  learned  from  sad  experience  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  listened  with  interest  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  errors  of  that  system,  but  when  the  re-" 
quirements  of  the  Gospel — a  simple  faith  and  a  holy 
life — were  pressed  upon  theih,  a  very  large  proportion 
drew  back,  and  passed  over  to  a  state  of  indifference  or 
of  open  infidelity.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  believe 
there  is  no  church  in  Christendom  of  equal  size  that  has 
within  the  same  space  of  time  sent  forth  so  many  labor- 
ers and  planted  so  many  flourishing  stations.'' 

In  an  appeal  issued  by  Signer  Prochet,  president  of 
the  Waldensian  Mission  Board,  describing  the  progress 
of  the  mission  work,  he  remarks  upon  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  relative  to  Protestantism,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Waldensian  Church.  "  Only  a  short 
time  ago,"  he  remarks,  "  no  Vaudois  ci^uld  hold  property 
outside  the  Valleys.  Well,  not  only  does  that  absurd 
law  no  longer  exist,  but  the  Municipal  Council  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Italy  (Milan)  did  not  think  it  derog- 
atory to  negotiate  directly  with  the  representative  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  the  sale  of  an  old  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  (San  Giovanni  in  Conca),  and  the  population 
applauded  the  liberal  act,  heedless  of  the  lamentations 
of  influential  members  of  the  clerical  party.  In  an- 
other place  the  sub-perfect's  wife  invites  the  wife  of  our 
minister  to  join  her  and  other  ladies  of  position  to  wel- 
come the  Queen.  Everywhere  the  King  has  granted 
most  friendly  audiences  to  our  pastors,  and  received 
them  with  much  kindness.  There  is  yet  another  result 
which  must  be  noted,  though  God  only  can  tell  what  it 
is  in  reality.  Every  year  thousands  and  thousands  of 
persons  hear  the  Gospel  preached  without  resolving  to 
take  the  decisive  step  which  would  separate  them  from 
what  they  call  '  the  church  of  their  fathers.'  Happily, 
we  have  many  comforting  facts  which  prove  that  there 
is  a  hidden  work  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  carrying  on  in 
many  a  heart,  and  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  find  in 
heaven  many  hearers  whose  names  never  appeared  on 
our  rolls.  Our  little  aggressive  army  comprises  at  pres- 
ent thirty-four  pastors,  twenty-one  evangelists,  forty-five 
teachers  (male  and  female),  and  seven  colporteurs  and 
Bible  readers.  These  are,  indeed,  few  for  so  wide  a 
field;  but  they  are  many  for  a  church  so^small  and  so 
poor  as  the  Waldensian.  Let  it -not  be  forgotten  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  in  the  fifteen  parishes 
of  the  Piedmontese  Valleys  are  agriculturists,  whose 
small  patches  of  land  produce  barely  enough  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  It  would  have  been  al^gether 
impossible  to  oontinue  a  mission  work  which,  though 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  eeonomy,  entails  an  annual 
outlay  of  about  £10,000;  but  iu  this  also  oux  Q^^  Va^ 


ibown  that  with  him  nothing  k  impossible.     He  ba*i  in 
rfined  the  hearts  of  his  children  in  diflferent  lands,  and 

■  the  voluntary  gifts  of  their  Christian  benevolence  have 
enabled  us  to  meet  our  ordinary  expenses,  and  to  par- 
chase  or  build  churches  in  more  than   twenty-five  towns 

■  Md  villages.'' 

■  In  December,  the  Presbyterian  papers  of  the  United 
States  contained  the  following  letter  to  the  pastors  of 
the  churches  represented  in  the  Alliance,  whose  General 


I 


about  #60,000  will  be  required  for  this  fund  from  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  first  Gen^ 
era!  Council  at  Edinburgh,  in  1877,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  amount  required 
The  Council  recently  held  in  Philadelphia  have  added 
to  that  committee  the  undersigned  to  act  io  Amerioa. 
The  plan  proposed  is  that  one-third  of  thefundreqairedy 
namely,  the  sum  of  #20,000,  shall  be  raised  by  the  Aine* 
rican  churches,  and  two*thirds  by  the  churches  of  Great 


X^nnetr  mm  Mi^mbled  in  Philadelphia  in    September 
and  October  last: 

Dettr  Brethren  : — The  undei'signed  were  appointed  by 
the  General  Council  to  lay  before  the  Churches  in 
America  the  wants  of  the  Pasiors  and  Professors  of  the 
Waldennian  Churches,  in  the  Valk^ys  of  Piedmont, 
B^orthern  Italy.  These  Churches  have,  through  long 
centuries  of  persecution  and  sufferings,  held  the  faith  in 
tta  purity,  and  at  this  day  are  amons^  the  most  interest- 
ing and  deserving  of  the  members  of  the  great  family  to 
which  we  belong.  To  them  the  whole  Protestant 
Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  witnessing  before 
the  world  a  good  confession,  and  maintaining  the  faith 
in  the  midst  of  general  decay  and  defection. 

Sinrr  18-t7t  the  Waldensians  have  become  a  Missionary 
Church,  and  have  |>lant€d  stations  in  alt  parts  of  Italy 
ind  Sicily,  But  the  Pastors  in  their  native  valleys  have 
been  left  with  very  inadequate  support.  There  are  now 
ivcnty-two  Pastors  and  Professors  of  the  Waldensian 
ehnrehes  in  Piedmont.  They  are  very  poor.  They  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  only  #300  each,  annually,  hardly 
fnough  to  give  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  pro- 
position wan  approved  by  the  late  General  Council  in 
Philadelphia  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  in%'ested  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  charge  of  a  committee,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  applied  to  augment  the  salaries  of  these 
Pastorrt  so  that  they  may  receive  #500  each  annually. 

The  i'hnrcbes  of  Piedmont  will  aid  in  this  cause,  but  I 


(Trom  the  ''Itidepebdeiit.") 

The  Free  Church  of  Italy, 
The  Free    Church    of    Italy^  known    best,    perhapi^ 
through  Father   GavaxEi,  was   organised  by  a  General 


Britain  and  by  the  Waldensian  churches.     The  chiirch«»l 

of  Scotland  have  already  made  large  collections  for  tbii| 
object.  This  fund,  if  raised,  will  be  a  fitting  thank-offer*] 
ing  by  the  churches  connected  with  the  Alliance,  for  the  I 
great  blessing  of  unity  and  Christian  fellowship  whicbl 
have  pervaded  their  Councils.  It  will  be  the  first  prac*| 
tical  result  of  our  co-operation,  a  noble  monument  of  oorl 
Catholic  spirit,  and  a  harbinger  of  the  great  work  whicb  [ 
the  grand  Alliance  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

Your  Committee  have   considered  it   best   to  recom- 
mend that  a  contribution  for  this  object  be  taken  in  all  I 
the  churches   connected  with  the  Alliance,  on  the  firrt  ] 
Sabbath  of  January  next,  and  after  the  reading  of  th*  I 
Pastoral    Letter    addressed    by    the    Alliance    to    the| 
churches,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible;  and  they  re- 
quest the  pastors  to   commend  this  first  effort  of    the  I 
Alliance  for  practical    co-operation  to  all  the  churcheii 
The  collection  should  be    forwarded    to    William    E. 
Dodge,  Esq.  >  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  No.    11  Cliff] 
Street,  New  York. 

Henry  Day,  Chairman;  S.  Irenstcus  Prime,   Wm.  PJ 
Breed,  Wm.  U.  Murkland,  John  Hall,  A.   R  Van  Kert,] 
G.  D.  Mathews,  W.  J.  R  Taylor,  William  E,  Dodg<s 
William  Neely,  Committee, 
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Assembly  at  Milan,  iQ  1870,  It  ia  a  purely  Italian  or- 
^atiisationf  inaomuch  that  not  one  of  the  preachers  ex- 
cept Gmvazst,  according  to  the  report  of  1876,  could 
«peak  the  English  lani^uage.  The  Free  Church  has 
been  quite  prosperouH.  Though  it  has  derived  much 
of  Its  financial  support  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  its  affairs  iiave  been  managed  so  aa  to 
avoid  contracting  debts^  which  fact  is  given  as  a  reason 
why  sttU  better  progress   has  not  been  made.     The  an- 


Itftlloo  Monk. 


ittal  reports,  of  which  we  have  several  before  ns,  give? 
I  good  de^il  uf  detailed   information.     That  of  18  7*1  is  a 
model  of   directness,  comprehensiveness,  and  clearness. 
The  last  report,  that  «>f  IHIQ,  says  that   it    **berumes  in- 
creasingly dittienlt,  year  by  year,  to  give  anything  like  a 
tfull  and  satisfactory  ncrnunt   of  tlio   growing   progress 
|aiid  larger   extent    of   this   niovvment."     Nevertheless, 
jere  is   plenty   of    iu  formation     in    this  well -printed 
r|iamphlct.     Tlie  churches,  it  sjiys,  have  "a!!  adopted  the 
Iprinciples  of  self-lielfi   and   solf-support.     The  envelope 
Bystem**  of  giving  is  in  use  every  Sunday,     But  it  is  not 
rxpected  that  the  end  iu  view   will    he    immediately  at- 
tained.    Poverty*  *'bad   habits,  fostered  under  Homan- 
am,"  and  inexperienco  are  bars;  and  help  must  be  asked 
^for  from  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

I  The  Free  Church  has  16  ordained  ministers,  15  evan- 
Igelists,  1,800  commutiieants,  1,328  scholars  in  day  and 
bight  schools,  36  eh urehes,  and  35  stations.  The  con- 
Iributions  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  ^2^444,  Among 
jlhc  :*4  places  of  which  detailed  in  formation  is  given, 
are  Bolc^gna,  Bergamo,  Genoa,  Florence,  Leghorn, 
Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Venice.  In  Rome 
Lth«*re  is  a  college,  with  theological  and  preparatory  de- 
partments, and  with  16  students,  of  whom  9  are  theo- 
logical. The  expenditures  for  1870  amounted  to  about 
>33,800,  so  that  but  a  very  small  proportion   wa^^    raised 


Ctirlstian  Work  in  lUlj. 
In   another  place   will   be  found  an  account  of    th# 
work  of  the  Waldeusians  and  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Italy.     We  will  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
other  Protestant  churches: 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  coramen^Jed  work  in 
Italy  in  187 L  Rev,  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernou  in  Superin- 
tendent of  the  work.     The  only  church  property  W» 


ItaUan  Soldier, 


longing  to  the  mission  is  the  church  building  in  Rome. 
I  An  order  was  given  lant  month  to  purchase  a  chnrch 
building  that  was  for  sale  in  Naples,  but  it  is  not  yet 
known  if  the  purchase  has  been  made.  There  are  regU' 
lar  appt>intments  and  miHsjionaries  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Narni,  Tcriii,  Folignn,  Perugia,  Arezxo,  Florence, 
Bolngna,  Modena,  31  i Ian,  Venice,  Forli,  and  Faenza, 
Bible  Women  are  actively  engaged  at  Rome,  Milan,  and 
Venice.  The  last  statistics  show  2  Missionaries,  15 
Italian  Preachers,  4  I5ilile  Wnmeu,  4;i0  Members,  219 
Probationers,  12*2  Sunday-school  scholars, 

WR8LEYAN    ilKTHOlilST 

This  Church  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
Italy^  The  last  statistics  we  have  seen  give  in  th« 
Rome  District  755  Members,  and  60  Probationers; 
Naples  District,  575  Members,  and  19U  Probationers. 
There  is  regular  preaching  in  46  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  at  50  preaching  places.  The  Annual  Report  states 
that  til  ere  are  "  wide  districts,  whole  ]  provinces,  almost 
entirely  without  any  preaching  places  at  all.  Cities,  dis- 
triets,  wait  lug  for  the  messenger  of  truth.  The  fallow 
ground  waiting  to  be  broken  up.  The  opened  furrows 
waiting  for  tlie  scattered  seed.  The  fields  while  unto  the 
harvest  and  waiting  for  the  reaper's  coming,'' 

KXaLmU    BAPTIST. 

The  Kntflish  Baptists  are  at  work  in  Rome,  Naples, 
and  lienoa.     The  Rev.    W.   K.    Landels  re^itvt^^  ^v^^wk^ 
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progress  and  a  moet  tnt^reBting  work  amongst  the 
atudents  of  the  l^niversity  at  Naples,  five  of  whom  have 
publioly  confessed  Christ  by  baptism  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  a  great  power  for 
good  among  the  evangelicals  of  Italy. 

In  Genoa,  the  new  place  of  worship  is  crowded,  and 
*Hhe  harvest  seems  quite  ready  for  gathering," 

Mr.  Wall  writes  from  Rome:  **The  year  just  closed 
bag  been  one  of  trial  for  Italy,  as  for  most  other  conn- 
tries.     Commercial   stagnation,  partial    failure    of    the 


I  fe€l  there  in  much  to  humble  us  before  God,  I  am 
deeply  thankful  to  him  for  great  blessing  and  increaaiDg 
happiness  vouchsafed  to  us  during  this  period." 

The  last  report  gives  nine  preaching  places  and  156 
members. 

AMERICAN    RAPnSTS    (aOUTHKRN), 

This  Church  reports  four  American  and  one  Italian 
missionaries  at  Rome,  and  nine  Italian  missionaries  al 
Torre,  Fellice,  Milan,  Modena,  Carpi,  Naples,  Bari» 
B»rletta,  Island  of  Sardinia,  Venice,  and  Bologna.     Tbi 


Venice:  View  of  San  Giorgio  Mae^irlore. 


OTop^,  increased  taxation,  and,  to  say  the  least,  mud- 
dling public  administration,  have  reduced  tens  of  thous- 
ands in  these  parts  to  misery.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  so  favorable  to  the  Hpread  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  to 
the  work  of  its  adversaries,  the  priests.  These  latter 
during  the  year  have  opened  schools  in  all  directionSy 
and  not  only  furnished  them  with  elegance  and  comfort, 
but  also  been  lavish  in  giving  prewnts  and  rewards  to 
the  scholars.  Soup  kitchens  also  have  been  established, 
and  a  work  of  private  visitation  commenced,  which  is 
iystematic  and  continuous,  and,  backed  as  it  is  by  the 
0oc^ial  influence  and  resources  of  the  Vatican,  is  effective 
in  deterring  many  from  coming  to  the  truth.  We  have, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  priests, 
been  able,  not  only  to  maintain  our  ground,  but  also  to 
advance.  Attacks  from  without,  after  the  momentary 
«bock^  have  led  us,  as  a  church,  to  draw  nearer  to  our 
Master,  and  thut^  left  us  more  united.  Irregularities 
within  our  ranks  have  been  vigorously  dealt  with,  and, 
although  we  have  many  waiting  for  baptism,  we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  keep  them  in  the  catechumen  class  for 
the  present.     In  looking  back  upon  this  last  year,  while 


last  statistics  we  have  state  that  there  are  9  churebetl 
and  155  members.  Wc  believe  that  the  memberahtpJ 
has  lately  been  considerably  increased,  as  we  have 
frequent  notices  of  baptisms  during  the  last  foo 
months. 

AMBRICAK    I'BESBYTK&IAN   (sOUTIIERX). 

This  Church  has  one  missionary  at  Milan,  Miss  Chr 
tina  HouKon*.*.  She  has  a  school  of  about  fifty  pu( 
partly  day  and  partly  boarding  scholars.  Rev. 
Turinn,  of  the  Waldenstan  Church,  gives  religioua  in*^ 
struction  weekly,  and  during  his  recent  visit  to  ihiii 
'  country  his  place  was  tilled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Long.  Dr^i 
i  Turino  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  school,  and 
that  has  received  seven  persons  into  his  church  t 
fruits  of  the  religious  labors  of  Miss  Ronzone. 

OTHKR   CHUKCIIKH. 

The  Free  Church  of  the  Brethren  has   eight    Htatiom^J 

and  there  are  several  independent  rhurcbes.     Tliere  is 
Baptist   organization  of    seven  stations  in   Naples  and 
8perJa,  and  connected    with  them,   independent   of  ftof 
other.     Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter  has  an  independent  Baptietl 
mission  in  Rome.     The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,.! 
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though  without  auy  missionaries  in  Itiily,  are  raising 
money  to  support  some  of  the  niUi^ionaries  of  the  Wal- 
detutati  (■hureh.     The  outlook  is  encouraging. 


(Kunrlgn  Olim^h    Cbrunlelu.) 

Letter  rmiit  aii  Italian  Lawman. 

Sib, — Home  little  tiriit^    agu   |  ;iske<i    a  ♦jueKtion  in  a 

leading  jonrnal  of  Milan,      I  a.sked  those  who  expect 

good  for  religion  from   Pope  Leo,  what  reasonable  roii- 

oefisiona  they  could  hope  for  from  Rome,  aecustomed  to 


Pop«  Lso  XtCL 


blind  sobmisaioT*,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  pride  on  the 
flcore  of  infallibility,  alienati-d  from  rval  Hfe^  and  mink 
in  prejudicfH?  It  is  not  I  only  who  ask  this  question; 
many  hearts  aak  it  besiden, — hearts  that  would  gladly 
help  to  restore  to  the  Churchy  life,  forre,  and  expansion. 
Once  more  w*:  are  answered,  and  in  a  solemn  form. 
In  a  late  consistory  Leo  XIII.^  uttered  his  first  jK>litical 
^  allocution.  He  begiiis,  as  is  uaturnl,  by  an  attack  on  M. 
FrereOrban;  but  from  Belgium  he  passes  to  Italy,  and 
mourns  bitterly  over  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power, 
Ih us  8t umb  11  ug  < J V e r  the  usual  s t  u tti b  I i  n g -s tone .  Per h aps 
lie  fe^ls  the  grouml  giving  way  under  bim,  and  fears 
that  all  Europe  may  by  degrees  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  and  leave  a  rbphjmatic  void  around  him. 

This  return  to  ibe  lamentations  of  I'ius  XI.,  has  been 
a  great  triumph  to  the  zealots,  and  unequal  mortifica- 
tion to  those  who  hoped  that  the  l*ai>aGy  was  about  to 
change  its  path.  But  I  account  it  a  happy  thing  that 
Leo  treads  more  and  more  elosely  in  the  steps  of  bis 
predecessor.  If  he  had  not  hesitated;  if  be  had  not  lost 
00  much  of  his  short  time;  if  instead  of  joining  with 
the  zealots  to  declare  that  the  restoration  of  the  tempo- 
ral power  is  the  only  cure,  he  had  followed  the  advice  of 
his  political  friends   and    of  Father   Curei,   we  might»    to  Italy  an  unfortunate   pre-eminence.     Even   since  the 


under  our  present  rulers,  have  fallen  back,  and  fallen 
yet  lower.  Now  the  infallible  Pope  contradicts  him* 
self  more  and  more,  as  he  yields  to  the  requirements  of 
the  curia.  More  unhappy  than  Pius  IX.,  who  was  an 
unconscious  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  curia,  Leo 
yields  reluctantly,  l>eeause  the  strength  of  his  will  Is  not 
equal  to  that  of  his  intellect. 

Iliere  is  one  evident  symptom  of  a  general  slackening 
of  fervour  in  the  Roman  Church:  it  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  orders  grows  less  and  less.  Of 
the  upper  classes,  hardly  any  one  enters  the  semina- 
ries; but  even  among  the  country  people,  who  are  of  ten 
attracted,  not  so  much  by  vocation  (a  rare  thing  among 
the  utterly  uneducated)  as  by  temporal  advantages  and 
the  prospect  of  rising  in  position,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
new  ineitements,  and  to  make  fresh  arrangements. 
Monsiguor  Gelmini,  Archbishop  of  Lodi,  in  a  circular 
to  the  |>ari8h  priests  of  bis  diocese,  recommends  them  to 
enrol  among  the  clergy  the  youths  of  the  poorest 
families,  on  whomalone  they  can  now  reckon  to  fill  up  ths 
frightful  void  that  daily  thins  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
to  the  most  grievous  injury  of  the  Church,  The  lati 
Bishop  of  Bergama,  Monsignor  Speranza,  who  died  a 
few  months  ago,  had  recourse  in  the  last  years  of  hii 
life  to  a  singular  expedient,  he  spared  bis  candidate! 
the  pains  of  study,  and  would  consecrate  any  ignorant 
and  slavishly  devout  mountaineer  at  once  to  the  office  of 
priest.     These  priests   are  known  by   the   nickname  of 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  curialistie  priest  has  gained 
olUcial  jiossession  of  tlie  benefice  of  San  Giovanni  del 
Dosso,  the  little  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Mantua  whiel 
so  long  maintained  the  priest  <*hosen  hy  itself.  Oui 
Government  makes  great  promises  and  gives  flattering 
words;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  j joint,  dreads  the 
zealots,  and  yields  to  them.  t;,  t. 

(From  the  "CbrlPtliia  World.) 

Pndestaiitlsm  In  Italy. 

Protestantism  in  Italy  has  certainly  begun  to  assume 
sucb  proportions  that  it  can  only  be  an  affectation  on 
the  part  of  its  opponents  to  pretend  to  despise  it.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  scarcely  twenty  years  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  door  wa^  opened  to  work  in  the  peninsula. 
If  this  fact  be  not  forgotten,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  present  aspect  of  things  is  highly  encouraging* 
True,  no  sudden  and  violent  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment has  ocoured.  Italy  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
the  enfoi*ced  lethargy  of  many  centuries.  No  other 
country  of  Europe  has  been  so  ]>riest-ridden;  in  no  other 
country  has  all  independence  of  thought,  especially  on 
religious  subjects,  been  so  studiously  discouraged. 
There  has  not  been  even  a  higher  and  more  select  clasa 
of  students  devoting  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  that  can  interest  a  think- 
ing man.  As  for  tlie  people,  their  condition  under 
Pontifical  and  Bourbon  rule,  was  confessedly  most, 
deploriible.     The  statistics  of  popular  illiteracy   accord 
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intelligent  labors  of  the  national  government,  the 
ievil,  though  reduced  in  degree,  has  by  no  means  been 
thoroughly  remedied.  Under  such  conditions  of  igno- 
rance and  indifference,  an  instantaneous  awakening 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  became  a  manifest 
impossibility,  except  as  the  result  of  a  miraculous  influ- 
ence which  could  not  be  looked  for.     What  has,  how- 

iever,  taken  place? 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tendom  that  an  '^Alphabetical  Guide  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Italy*'  has  just  been  published  in  Naples. 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  the  towns  where  any  Protestant 
church  is  to  be  found,  together  with  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  churches  existing  in  the  same  city,  and  their 
pastors  or  evangelists.  It  is,  of  course,  a  book  of  valua- 
ble information  relative  to  this  work.  The  most  inter- 
esting fact  brought  out  is  ^Hhat  there  is  now  aimost  no 
totcny  even  of  secondary  importance^  without  a  Protes- 
tant churchy  The  correspondent  gives  a  partial  list  of 
ftifty-one  such  towns  and  cities,  (leaving  out  a  large 
number  of  others  as  less  known  to  English  readers), 
beginning  with  Alessandria  and  Ancona,  and  ending 
with  Verona  and  Yicenza.  It  is  true  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  churches  are  properly  for  for- 
eighers  and  not   for   Italians.     There   are   twenty-three 


careful  reading.  There  is  one  thing  whioh  the  fsithM 
workers  of  this  organization  long  since  demonstnted, 
and  that  is,  that  the  conversion  of  RonuaiiatSyevdn  Iridi 
Romanists,  is  a  hopeful  underta.king.  Ck>d'8  bleanng 
has  rested  upon.the  work  during  the  pust  year;  and  yd 
it  has  been  a  year  of  not  a  little  difficulty.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  receipts  of  the  society  were  considetmUy 
less  than  those  of  the  year  before — some  £19,117,  ($96,* 
000),  instead  of  £21,274,  ($105,000).  We  refer  chiefly 
to  the  downright  persecution  with  which  the  miasioni 
had  to  cope.  This  is  set  well  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  also  exhibits  some  of  the  countervailing  en- 
couragements: 

"During  the  year  that  is  now  past,  every  power  of  the 
adversary  has  been  in  turn  exercised  to  overthrow  the 
work  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  First,  statements 
were  freely  circulated  that  the  Missions  were  a  hollow 
sham,  and  that  no  converts  were  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 
Next,  came  violent  persecutions.  The  churches  were  in- 
jured, eight  mission  schools  were  wrecked,  a  school-house 
and  teacher's  residence  were  burned  to  the  ground  by 
night,  the  inmates, — a  blind  coastguard  pensioneri  hb 
wife,  and  four  young  children, — barely  escaping  with 
their  lives.  Two  other  school-houses  were  set  on  flre; 
innumerable  assaults  were  made  upon  the  persons  and 


churches  or  chaj)els  where  services  are  held  in  English,  |  property  of  the  very  converts  who  were  said  not  to  have 


twenty  where  the  French  language  is  employed,  and 
seven  where  the  German  language  is  used.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  even  these  churches  are  centres  of 
Protestant  influence,  and  that,  under  the  present  toler- 
ant system,  they  can  be  and  are  attended  by  many 
Italians  who  understand  English,  French,  and  (German. 
But  as  against  the  fifty  Protestant  churches,  where  a 
foreign  lan<ruage  is  used  in  the  sermons  and  prayers, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiyht  organized vh arch- 
es where  the  Italian  Romanist  can  hear  the  Gusjjel 
preached  in  his  native  tongue,     'i'his  c<)ni|)Utation  takes 


I  existed;  their  cattle  were  killed,  their  crops  destroyed, 
I  and  their  winter's  supply  of  fuel  burnt  or  thrown  into 
<  the  sea.  Am})le  evidence  of  these  facts  can  be  obtained 
!  from  the  police  returns  of  the  district,  and  from  the  let- 
!  ter  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  July 
i  17,  1870,  which  was  |)ublished  in  the  7'inies  and  other 

j)apers. 

** Yet,  notwithstanding  all   this,  the   work  continues. 

The  converts  remain   firm;  wrecked  and  burnt  school- 
'  houses  have  been  rebuilt  and  restored,  and  are  now  a^ 

tendi'd    by  children  who   arc   daily  instructed    in    those 


no  account  of  about  a  hundred   more    places    where  the  |  Holy  Scri|»tures  which  alone  are  able  to  make  them  (like 

Gospel  is  indeed  proclaimed,  but  there   is  no   regularly 

organized  church.  Of  the  1 38,  the  Methodist  are  put  down 

as  having  44;  the  Vaudois   or  Waldenses,  38;  the  Free 

Church,  21;  the  Baptists,    19;  and    the    '^Brethren,'' 15. 

These  churches  are  ministered  to  by  about  one  liundred 

pastors  and  fifty    evangelists.     With  the   exception  of 

perhaps  ten,  these  are  all  Italians  by  birth,    and   about 

one  hundred  are  t^aid  to  be  converts   from  Home.     The 

remainder  represents  pastors  of  Waldensian  origin.     It 

should  be  noted  that  the    larger   cities,    former   capitals 

4)f  independent  States,  have  each  of   them   a   number  of 

Protestant  churches  of   different   denominations;  thus, 

Rome  has  eight  churches — three  Baptist,  two  Methodist, 

one  Vaudois,  one    Free,    and    one    belonging    to    the 


* 'Brethren. 


Srrlnnb. 


(CLmtlan  World.) 

Trial  and  Enconragement  in  Ireland. 

"^riie  Annual  Report  of  the  excellent  Society  for  Irish 
Church  Missions  is  always  a  document  that  deserves  a 


the  child  Timothy)  wise  unto  salvation 

"The  great  mission  work  in  Dublin  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  extent  and  ini|>ortance  during  the  year. 

"The  mission  services  have  been  crowded,  often  to 
excess. 

"Attendance  at  Sunday  and  day  s<')ioo1s  has  steadily 
increased. 

"Controversial  classes,  numerously  attended  by  inquir- 
ing Roman  Catholics,  have  been  admirably  conducted. 

"Roman  Catholic  priests  have  been  led  to  renounce 
the  errors  of  their  system.  Some  have  gone  to  Ameri- 
ca, while  others  reside  in  the  Home  for  Converted  Priestf 
in  Dublin. 

"Many  others  have  been  brought  out  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  can  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  that  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  theironly  Saviour  and  Medi- 
ator, which  they  now  profess. 

"The  present  state  of  affairs,  then,  is  simply  this:  re- 
peated and  violent  attacks  on  the  Mission  have  signally 
failed,  and,  in  failing,  have  left  greater  opportunities  for 
successful  work,  and  more  free  access  to  Roman  Cath- 
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olics  than  hM  ever  before  been  enjoyed  in  Ireland^  nay, 
farther,  large  numbers  of  the  people  are  now  searching 
for  truth,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  read  the  Word  of 
God.  This  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  missionary  work  among  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  country.  Surely  we  may  ask  all  our  friends  and 
supporters  to  join  us  in  earnest  heartfelt  thanksgiving 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  having  mercifully  guided  us 
in  the  past,  and  for  so  graciously  setting  such  an  open 
door  before  us  in  Ireland  at  present." 


d^nrope. 


(From  "Foreign  MiMlonary.") 

Protestantism   in  Europe. 

By  Rkv.  S.  F.  bcovKL. 

There  is  encouragement  everywhere.  You  can  see  it 
beaming  in  Pastor  Fliedner's  face  while  he  reports  on 
the  work  in  Spain,  which  is  pushing  its  way  through 
nntold  difficulties.  Coeardo's  burning  words  tell  the 
same  story  for  Italy  (details  cannot  be  given  here). 
Switzerland's  Protestant  Cantons,  despite  all  the  Ration- 
alism of  many  puljiits  and  some  centers  of  learHing,  not 
only  abide  faithful,  but  are  measurably  aggressive.  In 
France  there  is  a  ))opular  awakening,  in  the  churchen 
and  out  of  them.  Reveillaud's  eloquent  pleading  for  a 
fair  field  and  calm  consideration  for  Protestantism, 
based  upon  the  demonstrated  insufficiency  of  Romanism, 
is  being  widely  heard;  while  Paul  Bouchard  and  many 
others  appeal  directly  to  the  religious  needs  of  human 
nature,  from  the  radical  infidelity  of  many  po))ular  Re- 
publican leaders.  All  the  agencies  of  the  French 
churches— and  they  are  many  and  well  ordered— are 
quickened.  Help  comes  on  the  south  from  Switzerland 
and  on  the  north  from  England.  M'All's  work,  ad- 
mirably sustained  by  Pastor  Hitchcock  and  American 
friends,  comes  to  close  quarters  in  the  worst  parts  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux.  Miss  DeBroen  and  other 
Christian  women  do  a  work  which  even  M'AU  could  not 
do,  especially  Miss  Appia  with  her  "lU'fuge."  New 
ohurches  are  built.  Provincial  and  j)ro visional  synods 
are  resorted  to,  while  the  State  prevents  normal  and 
universal  synodical  action.  The  hour  for  Protestantism 
in  France  has  struck,  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
^ibould  hear  and  help.  Of  Germany,  so  largely  Protest- 
ant, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  far  more 
life  in  the  State  churches  than  many  suppose,  tliat  one 
may  hear  delivered  in  Berlin  to  full  congregations  most 
orthodox  and  biblical  and  fervent  sermons,  and  may  find 
the  rationalistic  preachers  deserted;  that  the  Berlin 
City  Mission,  to  which  Emperor  William  contributes 
1 ,000  marks  annually,  grows  with  great  rapidity;  that 
the  theological  students  seek  by  a  large  majority  the 
45vange1ical  faculties,  that  the  Gustav-Adolf  Verein  suc- 
cors the  feeble  churches  in  Romanist  portions  of  the 
empire,  and  that  the  fc  reign  missionary  spirit  increases, 
together  with  that  of  unity  and  co-0])eration  among  the 
various  churches  at  home.  Protestantism  on  the  con- 
tinent is  neither  dead  nor  asleep. 


(FroB  tbfb  Fwdfm  Ckaich  Ctmiiilelt.) 

014  CalhtUe  St^tlstles  and  PrepraM. 

The  passing  year  has,  indeod,  developed  no  striking 
change  in  the  ecclesiaatioal  condition  of  G^ermany  an4 
Switzerland:  probably,  the  most  important  fa(Ot  with 
many  people  will  be  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne.  After  so  many  centuries  of  slow  progress^ 
and  undergoing  so  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  a  matter  of 
world-wide  interest  that  the  Dom  can  now  be  spoken  of 
as  finished.  Unfortunately,  the  prophesied  era  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  6ver  which  its  completed  structure 
was  to  have  reigned,  has  not  yet  dawned. 

In  the  history  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  the 
chief  event  of  the  year  1880,  has  been  the  assembling  of 
the  Seventh  Congress,  which  has  (September  12-14) 
taken  place  at  Baden-Baden.  It  seems  now  to  be 
agreed  that  the  Synod  and  the  Congress  shall  assem- 
ble in  alternate  years,  their  various  functions  having 
been  defined  by  the  president  of  the  Baden  Congress 
as  **The  Congress,  the  organ  of  general  questions  of 
the  Synod,  the  organ  of  interior  action  and  of  legal 
questions."  The  Baden  Congress  seems  to  have  been 
successful;  about  150  delegates  from  various  German 
congregations  were  present,  among  them  some  from 
Munich  and  other  Bavarian  places.  The  contingent  of 
Anglican  sympathizers  was  small,  but  letters  of  excuse 
and  of  f riendshij)  were  sent  by  the  Bishops  of  Peter- 
borough, Albany,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  Western  New 
York,  and  Iowa.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no 
sufticiently  important  rej)resentative  of  the  English 
Church;  the  American  bishops  were  unavoidably  de- 
tained by  the  meeting  of  their  General  Convention. 
Letters  of  excuse  were  also  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of 
rtrecht,  and  the  Swiss  leaders. 

The  results  of  the  delegates'  meetings  are  only  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  direction  of  the  Old  Catholic 
mind,  and  the  resolutions  are  not  authoritative.  Thus, 
a  motion  submitted  by  Bauer,  of  Mannheim,  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  recommending  that  the  German 
Liturgy  should  be  universally  used  in  public  worship. 
Ilerr  Bauer  has  worked  hard  at  the  revision  and  adopt- 
ing of  the  Service  of  the  Mass,  and  this  resolution  seems 
to  point  to  the  use  of  his  manual  as  the  Common 
Prayer  Book.  Before  its  final  adoption,  however,  we 
trust  that  the  manual  of  Bisho]>  Ilerr.og  will  be  seriously 
considered,  and,  if  possible,  that  a  common  book  of  ser- 
vice will  be  chosen.  The  only  other  business  was  the* 
discussion  of  a  set  of  theses  j)ropoundcd  by  Watterich^ 
of  Baden,  and  Michelis,  of  Freiburg.  The  former 
priest  fceems  to  be  making  his  mark  on  the  German 
movement,  after  having  been  excluded,  or  excluding 
himself,  from  the  Swiss.  These  theses  were  handed 
over  to  a  sub-committee,  which  condensed  five  state- 
ments out  of  them,  and  held  over  the  rest  for  considera- 
tion hereafter.  The  five  adopted  were,  shortly,  as 
follows: — 1.  Between  faith  in  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity  and  Natural  Science  no  contradiction  can 
exist.  2.  The  independence  of  National  Churches  is 
quite  commensurate  with  the  univer*«l  ^i\\'^T^<5\Rx  <5»\  '^'^ 
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Charch.  3.  It  is  a  misohievoos  error  held  by  many 
Protestants,  that  the  Ultramontane  Roman  Charch  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Conservatiye  ally.  4.  The  aim  set  be- 
fore the  German  Empire  demands  that  it  should  contend 
with  the  Vatican  system.  5.  All  nogotiations  with 
Rome  and  its  organs  on  questions  affecting  State 
legislation  and  authoiity  are  to  be  condemned,  for 
they  tend  to  a  dissolution  of  the  national  State.  The 
first  and  third  of  these  theses  aroused  the  most  dis* 
cnssion.  On  the  first,  some  of  the  more  ecclesiasti- 
cal minds  deprecated  the  apologetic  tone  of  the  state- 
ment, while  others  desire  a  wider  declaration;  and 
m  the  third,  the  president  was  at  pains  to  declare 
Ihat  no  rebuke  of  Protestants,  as  such,  was  intended, 
but  only  of  the  political  union  of  certain  Protestants 
with  Ultramontanes  on  certain  questions  of  State 
legislation.  The  reproach  was,  of  course,  meant  for 
the  Conservative  Lutherans  in  Prussia,  and  for  the 
Oalvinist  Democrats  of  Geneva.  During  the  debate 
the  Potsdam  Court  preacher  Rogge,  and  a  Bavarian 
pastor,  both  Protestants,  took  occasion  to  declare  their 
warm,  sympathy  with  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 
Lastly,  reports  were  presented  from  Hesse,  Bavaria, 
ind  Baden,  of  an  encouraging  character,  and  Bishop 
Reinkens  spoke  confidently  of  marks  of  progress  that 
irere  evident. 

Two  public  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  congress,  at  which  seven  selected  speakers  addressed 
crowded  audiences.  Professor  von  Schulte  spoke  on 
the  past  history  of  the  movement,  and  the  object  of 
the  Congress;  Bishop  Reinkens,  on  the  position  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  on  tiue  Catholicism;  Herr 
Watterich,  on  Truth,  and  its  highest  expression.  Re- 
ligion; Dr.  Zirngiebl,  of  Munich,  on  the  CiUturkamp/ 
and  its  origin;  Dr.  Michclis,  on  the  Council  of  Con^ 
stance  and  its  reforms;  Herr  Bauer,  on  his  own  subject, 
the  German  Liturgy;  Herr  Obertimpfler,  of  Karlsruhe, 
on  the  conflict  of  the  present  day  against  human  free- 
dom. The  usual  social  gatherings  preceded  and  ended 
the  Congress,  and  it  was  also,  as  usual,  opened  by  a 
solemn  service,  at  which  the  Bishop  preached. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  Old  Catholic  meeting,  the 
German  Ultramontanes  are  holding  their  Congress  at 
Constance,  at  which  Bishops  Hefele,  Greith,  and  Kubel 
— all  three  formerly  anti-Infallibilists — were  to  be 
present. 

Readers  of  the  Chronicle  will  doubtless  ask  whether 
German  Old  Catholics  are  advancing,  or  whether  they 
are  merely  content  to  meet  and  talk.  We  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  give  statistical  proof  of  a  small  progress. 
At  present  they  have  a  bishop  and  forty-seven  priests 
engaged  in  active  pastoral  work  (besides  six  others  not 
so  engaged).  The  returns  for  this  year  from  Prussia, 
Hesse,  and  Baden  give  a  larger  number  of  adherants 
than  last  year;  Bavaria  makes  no  return.  But  the 
cause  in  Bavaria,  though  it  has  received  many  hard 
blows,  is  not  an  exhausted  one;  at  such  places  as 
Munich,  Kempten,  Nuremberg,  and  Passau,  there  are 
still  very  respectable  congregations,  as  also  in  the  Pala- 


tinate. At  other  places,  such  as  Breslau,  Mannheim, 
and  Freiburgi  the  congregations  are  steadily,  thoii|^ 
slowly,  increasing.  Altogether,  there  are  about  45,000 
enrolled  Old  Catholics  in  Germany. 
*  Within  the  Evangelical!  Churches  of  ^Germany  there- 
is  no  important  movement  to  record.  The  Christianr 
Socialist  excresence  is  almost  invisible,  and  the  attempt* 
ed  Rationalist  schism  of  Dr.  Ealthoff  failed.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Berlin  con* 
gregations  are  compromised,  and  the  city  synods  are 
seriously  considering  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
metropolis. 

"With  regard  to  Switzerland,  the  letters  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  and  of  Mr.  Bayly,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Chronicle^  have  given  ample infoimation  respecting  ths 
Geneva  Synod. 

Bishop  Herzog's  visit  to  America,   to  see  several  of 
the  bishops,  study  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  take 
part  in  the  General  Convention,   is   a  very  important 
event,  and  it  cannot  but  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  ol 
union  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  bodies.     Lest  thf 
object  of  the  Bishop's  visit  should  be  misunderstood — a 
for  example,  from  the  Times'   announcement,*  that  it 
to  bring  about  a  federation  of  all  anti-Roman   Chnrohc 
— we   append  the   announcement    in    the    New    Yof 
Churchman  of  September  4: 

"The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Herzog,  Christian-Catholk 
Bisho})  for  Switzerland,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  presiding  bishop  to  visit  this  country,  and  be  preaenl 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  General  Convention 
This  visit  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  work 
ings  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  with  the  purposi 
of  manifesting  openly  his  full  belief  in  the  catholiciQ 
of  the  Church  in  America,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  a 
fully  recognized  intercommunion  between  it  and  the 
branch  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  his  care.  Bishop 
Herzog  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Swiss  movement 
toward  reform,  guided  it  consistently  in  this  direotion, 
and  is  disposed  to  draw  largely  from  our  Book  of  Com- 
mon Praytr  in  revising  the  liturgy  of  the  Swiss  Church. 
He  has  for  some  time  past  commended  his  people  visit- 
ing  Rome  to  the  care  of  the  American  Church  in  that 
city,  and  invited  the  rector  of  the  same  to  preach  in  his 
own  church  in  Berne.  During  his  stay  in  this  ooontry 
he  will  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power 
to  our  bishops  or  clergy,  by  preaching  or  confirming  in 
the  German  or  French  languages  in  any  churches  whers 
his  services  may  be  desired."  o.  b.  b. 


[From  the  New  York  Observer.  1 

The  Bible  in  Europe. 
A  notable  meeting  was  held  on  Dec.  7th.  at  the  baild* 
ing  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Qaeen- 
Victoria  street,  London.  The  special  object  was  to  hear 
reports  from  the  Society's  general  agents  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  fruits  and  prospects  of 
the  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  different  countries* 

IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Gustave  Monod,  of  Paris,  stated   that  during  the 
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last  70  yean  V^OOCyOOO  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  ciroalated  in  France,  and  spoke  as  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  fruits:  ^'When  you  travel  through  Franca, 
if  yon  hear  of  a  small  Protestant  church  where  you  least 
expect  to  find  one,  far  as  it  is  from  all  Protestant  action, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
several  years  back  some  Roman  Catholics  of  that  village 
assembled  one  day  and  determined  that  they  would 
call  a  Protestant  pastor  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to 
them.  But  how  came  it  that  they  had  the  Scriptures 
which  the  Roman  Church  keeps  so  carefully  hidden 
from  the  people?  A  colporteur  had  been  passing, 
it  may  be,  many  years  before;  a  single  Bible  had  he 
sold  in  the  whole  village,  and  away  he  went  quite  sad 
and  distressed,  thinking  h^  had  been  wasting  much  time 
and  strength  for  nothing.  But  the  Lord  was  watching 
over  the  precious  seed ;  His  Word  was  read  first  by  one, 
then  by  another,  then  by  several  together,  until  their 
Byes  were  opened;  they  perceived  the  difference  be- 
^een  the  Gk>spel  and  the  teachings  they  were  accustom- 
sd  to  receive  in  their  churches,  and  they  called  a  pastor. 
A.  small  congregation  was  formed,  and  a  prospering 
Evangelical  church,  which  owes  its  very  existence,  un- 
der God's  blessing,  to  the  Bible  alone  circulated  by  the 
solportenr  of  this  society.  This  has  not  happened  once, 
but  numberless  times,  and  when  we  now  hear*  of  the 
great  facility  experienced  in  France  by  |)astors  and  by 
evangelists  to  gather  large  congregations,  wherever 
they  make  known  their  intentions  of  preaching  the 
Gh)spel,  is  this  happy  state  of  things  not  due,  if  not  ex- 
elusively,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  to  the  persever- 
ing efforts  of  this  Society,  which  has  been  sowing  the 
good  seed  in  all  parts  of  France?  And  who  shall  tell 
the  thousands  of  thousands  whom  we  do  not  know,  and 
who  never  will  bear  the  name  of  Protestants,  but  who, 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  they  would  never 
have  known  but  for  our  colporteurs,  have  found  the 
Saviour? 

IN     BELGIUM. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Brussels,  said:  "In  1830, 
when  Belgium  received  a  constitution  guaranteeing 
liberty  of  the  Press,  of  association,  of  teaching,  and  of 
worship,  there  was  scarcely  a  native  Protestant  in 
the  country  to  benefit  by  the  freedom  allowed  them 
to  profess  their  religion,  without  fear  of  interruption 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power.  It 
was  in  1835  that  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
commenced  in  Belgium.  Since  then  600,000  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  have  been  circulated,  and  thirty  or 
forty  pastors  and  evangelists  have  been  placed  over 
young  churches,  which  have  increased  in  number,  and 
now  count  their  hundreds  of  Protestants  where  former- 
ly there  was  not  one.  Thus  in  the  Charleroy  district 
there  is  one  church  that  numbers  1,200  members,  an- 
other nearly  as  many.  Around  Liege,  Mons,  and 
elsewhere.  Protestantism  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  converts  have  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors.  The  clergy  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 


Scriptures,  which  they  denounce  as  a  bad  book  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  confessional.  But  the  people  as  they 
become  better  educated  have  begun  to  think  for  them- 
selves." 

IX    QERMANT. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davies  said  that  11,000,000  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  circulated  in  (Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  spoke  as  follows  of  the  spiritual 
change  that  has  taken  place:  "Twenty-five  yeani 
ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  aged  pastor» 
told  me  that  when  he  came  to  the  city  there  were  not 
more  than  three  ministers  who  believed  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  or  preached  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  bj 
faith;  and  now  he  said  the  difljculty  would  be  to  find 
three  who  did  not  at  least  profess  to.  Another  clergy- 
man who  has  also  gone  to  his  final  home  told  me  that 
when  he  first  wished  to  establish  a  missionary  prayer^ 
meeting  in  the  city,  there  was  not  a  church  or  school 
house  in  the  whole  city,  which  would  be  placed  a.. 
his  disposal.  The  only  place  they  could  meet  in  wa: 
a  carj)enter'8  shop,  which  was  once  a  month  cleared  oul 
for  the  occasion.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
single  church  in  all  Berlin  which  would  be  refused  fo 
the  preaching  of  a  missionary  sermon.  Twenty-fiv 
years  ago,  when  I  was  there,  a  student  fresh  from  mj 
English  ideas,  I  could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  a  vita- 
Church  frjm  a  flourishing  Sunday  school,  but  when  I 
talked  to  my  friends  in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  circle* 
about  the  Sunday-schools,  the  very  idea  was  to  them 
a  horror,  because  they  had  an  aversion  to  anything 
like  lay  interference  in  clerical  teaching.  When  I 
talked  to  Rationalistic  ministers  their  objections  weri 
equally  strong,  but  of  a  perfectly  different  kind. 
And  now  in  the  city  of  Berlin  itself  there  are  nearly 
fifty  schools,  with  700  teachers  and  12,000  Sunday 
scholars.  Six  years  ago  there  was  nothing  in  Ber- 
lin like  a  city  missionary,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term  here.  There  were  three  person* 
called  city  missionaries,  but  they  were  simply  almoner* 
of  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  There  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing city  institution  with  twenty-five  city  missionaries^ 
and  three  ordained  superintendents.  By  your  activity 
you  have  compelled  the  Pope  to  give  the  Bible  to  the 
people.  It  has  become  impossible  to  keep  the  Bible  out 
of  the  Catholic  homes,  and  the  Pope  himself  has  sanc- 
tioned a  translation  of  the  Scriptures — the  whole  Bible. 
He  sanctioned  a  translation  with  notes,  but  the  Diocesan 
Bishops  have  sanctioned  the  Bible  without  notes,  so 
that  in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing  now  this  Bible  is- 
being  circulated,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  more  than  a 
million  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  circula- 
ted among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany." 

IN    AUSTRIA. 

Rev.  E.  Millard,  of  Vienna,  gave  a  discouraging  ac- 
count of  the  difiiculties  encountered  just  now  under 
Austrian  control.  When  Bosnia  was  under  Mohamme* 
dan  rule,  the  Scriptures  were  sold  freely,  but  since 
Austria  has  come  in,  it  is  forbidden.     In  Bohem.\a»v^^*^ 
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ravifty  and  the  Tyrol,  where  colporteurs  were  formerly 
allowed  to  sell  the  Bible,  the  laws  agabst  it  are  now  en- 
forced, and  tbe  pressure  of  the  Government  is  used  to 
suppress  Protestant  efforts. 

This  is  an  exception  to  nearly  all  of  Europe,  and  the 
f  riepds  of  the  Bible  may  rejoice  that  at  length  it  has 
iguch  free  course  and  is  so  joyfully  welcomed  by  the 
people. 

The  Jesuits. 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  says  that  the 
Spanish  Gk>Temment  is  playing  a  sort  of  double  game  in 
the  matter  of  the  French  Jesuits  now  coming  to  their 
<50untry.  After  having  promulgated  in  June  last  a  cir- 
cular to  all  local  authorities,  calling  on  them  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits  among  them,  they  have 
now  closed  their  eyes  to  the  matter,  and  have  turned 
deaf  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Liberal  press  sounding  the 
alarm  at  their  presence.  This  has  now  become  so  noto- 
rious that  the  people  are  taking  the  matter  up,  and 
greeting,  in  no  friendly  terms,  the  members  of  the  orders 
that  appear  among  them.  Ten  Capuchins  have  been 
«toned  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  while  others  have 
been  hooted  in  Valencia.  These  and  other  disorders 
have  forced  the  authorities  of  Madrid  to  forbid  them  to 
appear  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  in  the  habiliments  of 
their  order,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  their 
troubles.  Public  opinion  is  decidedly  against  them.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  strangers;  and,  secondly,  they 
are  monks;  neither  of  which  qualities  is  just  now  very 
popular  in  Madrid.  It  is  quite  unfortunate  for  these 
fugitives  that  they  did  not  consent  to  submit  to  the  laws 
of  France,  and  remain  in  their  home,  where  many  of  the 
orders  are  engaged  in  good  and  benevolent  works.  They 


and,  therefore,  the  Jesuits  hope  to  gain  them  over  b'y 
establishing  schools  and  convents  among  them,  and  they 
are  just  now  stooping  to  conquer  by  adopting  Albaniaa 
dress  and  prejudices,  and  meddling  with  the  Albaniao 
rebellion. 


Why  Is  Europe  a  Mission  Field  for  ProlMlnta. 

The  Evangelical  Continental  Society  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  giving  reasons  why  the  Contineot  of 
Europe  should  be  regarded  as  a  mission  field: — 

1.  Because  Roman  Catholicism  dishonors  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  proves  itself  to  be  the  foe  of 
man. 

2.  Because  the  Greek  Church  fails  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel. 

3.  Because  the  old  Protestant  churches  have  in 
many  oases  proved  recreant  to  the  doctrines  on  whiA 
they  were  founded,  and  which  alone  can  constitute  the 
basis  of  a  true  Church  of  the  Saviour. 

4.  Because  religious  liberty  largely  prevails  in  Wertr 
ern  and  Southern  Europe,  and  is  beginning  to  be  granted 
in  Austria. 

5.  Because  in  some  countries  men  of  note  are  calling 
upon  the  people  to  forsake  Rome  and  adopt  a  pure  form 
of  Christianity. 

6.  Because  the  evangelical  churches  which  have  been 
formed  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  last  tweniy  years,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
poor  and  the  lowly,  as  distinguished  from  the  wise  and 
the  noble  of  the  great  Reformation  period.  They  need, 
therefore,  the  pecuniary  help  of  Christian  people  in 
England  for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelistic  operations. 

7.  Because,  as  regards  France,  the  present  conflict  be- 
will  soon  learn  that  they  are  not  any  more  welcome    in  j  tween  the  republic  and  Rome  is   leading  multitudes  all 


other  Catholic  countries  than  their  own. 

We  also  find  the  following  account  of  the  trouble  in 
Montenego  and  Albania  respecting  the  Jesuits.    It  seems 


through  the  country  to  seek  for  information  respecting 
Protestantism  and  the  Gospel,  and  because  French  evan- 
gelical Christians  are  too  few  in  number  to  meet   all  the 


that  they  have  a  convent  at  Scutari,  one  of  the  ports  i  demands  arising  from  this  general  call  for  the  preaching 

which  there  is  some  complication,  whence  they  were  ex-  \  of  the  truth. 

polled  in  1868  because  they  strangely  desired   to  have  j 

their  own  way.     But  they  returned  a  little  wiser,  and  i  Keformed  Church  of  France. 

concluded  to  comjily  with  local  customs,  with  a  view  of  '      The  condition  of  the    evanfi:olical  portion  of  the  Reformed 

gaining  a  foothold.     They  have  consented  to  wear  the  | 


moustache,  because,  for  some  reason,  the  Albanians  can- 


Church  of  France  which  is  under  the  tutelage  of  the  governmeDt^ 

I  is  a  very  embarrassing  one.   The  majority  of  its  ministers  are  lU- 

:  tionalists.  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  evangelical  portion  to  with* 

,  .  1        .  ,         1  .1  !  draw  and  become  inde])en(lent  without  losing  the  support  of  the 

not  tolerate  a  priest  who  either  shaves  entirely,  or  wears  .  g^^je   \^jjen  organized,  the  RepuM  c  was  in  existence.  Theortho- 

the  entire  beard.     These  moustached  Jesuits  look  like  i  dox  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Guizot.  inured  the  adc^^^ 

,  1.        .     ,       .  1    .1       .   .     .  .  M9  !  a  brief  evangelical  creed,  admitting  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 

-dragoons   disguised  with  the   intent  to  carry  off  nuns.  ;  scriptures,  the  fall  of  man,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  future 

They  have  about    thirty   pupils    in  their  establishment,  j  life.     Even  this  brief  statement  was  fought  inch  by  Inch  by  tiie 

,      ,  1      ^,    .      .  .         -^    '    ^        .  '  Socinian  and  the  Rationalistic  party.     The  Synod  also  adopted  a 

who  take  their  airing  every  evening  in  the  main  avenue  ,  resolution  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  and  installed  as  a  pastor 

of  Scutari.     These  pupils,  who-  are   mostly  orphans,  and  1  who  did  not  8ul)8cril)e  to  these  doctrines.    It  was  hoped  by  ihb 

J     .•      J    r        -t  J  41.         J  rn     1  •  I    r       ,  means,  in  time,  to  weed  out  of  the  ministry  the  hetrodoz  dnt 

are  destined    for   the  order,  wear  the  red  Turkish  fez,  |  But  8<i;ording  to  the  terms  of  the  State  endowment,  this  rate 


black  gowns,  and  red  belts.  The  fathers  tried,  a  few 
years  ago  to  establish  a  convent  for  females,  but  the 
Albanians  replied  that  they  could  protect  the  virtue  of 
their  women  by  their  swords,  and  had  no  need  of  con- 
vent walls.  The  religion  of  the  Albanians  is  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  neither  Catholic  nor  Moslem — on 
their  banners  the  cross  is  combined  with  the   crescent — 


could  not  1x5  enforc  kI  without  the  sanction  of  the  Minlstiy,  and 
this  has  never  l)oeu  given.  The  present  Minister  of  Public  Wo»- 
ship  is  a  Free-thinker,  and  insists  that  Protestantism  shall  be  to 
managed  that  the  church  s*  all  admit  all  varieties  of  opinkn. 
There  is  hut  little  probability  that  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
church  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  for  iti 
purification,  and  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  problem  Is  in 
voluntary  disestablishment.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  of  the 
world,  and  ought  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  corrupt  and 
worldly-minded  politicians.— if<f^A<xf/«<  Recorder. 
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The  Weekly  OffBrln^  Hade  W-e^i-k-ly. 

By  Rbt.  C.  H.  RATmr,  i>j>h  Dittrict  Beoretaiy  of  the  A.  B.  C;  F.  M.  Society. 

THE  weekly  Offering  soinetiineB  becomes  weakly. 
That  it  may  easily  become  such,  rather  than  vital 
and  vigorong,  only  proves  it  kindred  to  all  the 
▼irtaea  and  g^races,  and  anta|;onized  by  all  the  drag  of 
lelfishness  and  depravity.  It  is  no  argument  against 
worship  that  it  may  become  formal,  nor  against  food 
that  men  may  gormandise,  nor  against  the  weekly  offer- 
ing, as  an  act  of  worship — that  is,  coming  up  to  the 
Lord's  bouse  with  an  offering,  as  they  of  old  were  'ex- 
horted to  do,  and  did — that  it  may  degenerate  into  a 
lame  apology  for  a  saintly  response  to  Christ's  call  and 
Ae  world's  need.  Not  so.  This  natural  drift  may  be 
resisted  and  overcome;  it  may  be  accelerated,  and  often 
ifly  by  bad  method,  or  half-heartedness,  or  positive  re- 
•istance  on  the  part  of  a  few.  For  example:  1.  One 
way  to  do  it,  is  to  put  boxes  in  the  pews  or  at  the 
door,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  do  the 
collecting.  The  objection  to  them  is  that  the  appeal  of 
these  boxes  is  too  impersonal;  that  often  no  moments 
of  silence  are  accorded  the  offertory,  preceded  by  prayer, 
or  accompanied  by  Scripture  reading  or  praise.  They 
are  easily  ignored,  far  more  easily  than  the  personal 
presentation  of  the  plate  or  basket.  And  when  left  to 
themselves,  with  no  place  made  for  them  in  the  service, 
and  poasibly  nothing  daid  about  them  for  weeks  together, 
{he  impotence  of  the  plan  is  almost  the  only  thing  to  be 
ebronicled. 

2,  Another  way  is  to  '*  take  a  collection,"  and  simply 
{M88  the  plates  or  baskets.  At  just  such  a  time  in  the 
lervice,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  with  or  without  a  word 
•aid,  the  deacons  make  their  weekly  round  in  the  aisles. 
Here  again,  nobody  thinks  of  worship  in  this  connection. 
It  ia  anything  but  worshipful.  The  word  used  to  des- 
ignate it,  **  a  collection,"  suggests  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Nothing  is  said  or  done  to  remind  the  congregation  that 
it  is  to  the  Lord  their  gifts  are  brought;  or  to  intimate 
that  He  who  stood  over  against  the  treasury  takea  cog- 
nizance of  them,  not  only  to  see  what  is  brought,  but  how 
it  is  brought;  or  that  giving  may  be  as  spiritual  a  mat- 
ter as  praying  or  singing,  and  as  richly  rewarding  to 
him  who  gives  in  the  Spirit,  as  prayer  to  him  who  prays 
in  the  Spirit. 

8.  It  also  helps  it  on  to  weakness  and  decay  to  have 
the  best  able  to  give,  speak  often  of  the  ''bother  of  the 
thing,"  and  set  their  influence  against  it.  They  prefer 
to  write  their  checks  once  for  all.  They  forget  that  the 
majority  of  people  never  write  checks  at  all;  that  to 
three-fifths  of  the  world  the  sensation  produced  by  wri- 
ting ohecks  is  utterly  strange;  that,  for  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  ordinary  congregation,  money  comes  in 
amallaams,  and  can  best  be  given  in  small  aums;  and 
that  it- is  a  good=  thing  for  them  who  can  write  ehecks  to 
ncoterage  any  plan  that  will  reach  the  grreatest  number 


of  givers  in  a  systematic  way.  Men  who  owe  maoh|  if 
not  everything,  to  system  in  business,  ought  not  to  ob- 
ject to  system  in  the  financial  side  of  church  enterpriser. 
Even  they  might  find,  in  due  time,  that  the  size  of  their 
checks  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  by  them, 
but  how  far  what  they  give  is  being  isanctified  to  thenu 
How  much  of  a  Christ-hqnoring  spirit  goes  into  their 
giving?  How  far  it  is  like  Christ's  offering  of  himself 
for  us,  in  his  self-sacrificing  life.  They,  as  well  M  all 
others,  might  find  that  associating  their  gifts  with  their 
best  hours  and  their  holy  places,  is  to  put  a .  new  face  on 
the  whole  transaction,  and  lift  it  imiheasUrably  above 
the  mere  giving  of  so  much  money  to  this  or  that  cause, — 
because  approached  so-and-so,  by  this  or  that  one, — inta 
kinship  with  that  sublime  act  of  Mary's,  when  she  broke 
the  alabaster  box  upon  the  head  of  Christ.  But  if  men 
of  influence,  because  of  wealth,  only  give  the  weekly 
offering  the  cold  shoulder  often  enough  and  long  enough, 
they  can  kill  it. 

4.  Even  if  everybody  concurs,  it  will  work  its  own 
ruin  if  nothing  is  thought  about  it  till  the  deacons  are 
seen  coming  for  it,  then  to  give  what  we  may  happen  to 
have  at  hand,  a  few  pennies,  a  nickel  or  two,  a  stray 
dime,  when  in  all  decency  and  fairness,  to  say  nothing' 
of  conscience  and  gratitude,  dollars,  it  may  be  tens  of  dol- 
lars, can  only  fitly  express  one's  ability  to  give. 

Hap-hazard  will  bring  it  about  that  uncertainty  as  to- 
the  outcome  of  it,  and  certainty  only  of  its  uncertainty^ 
will  cause  distrust  of  the  weekly  offering  as  a  method  of 
finance  in  church  work,  and  a  clamor  to  be  rid  of  It^ 
and  to  try  something  else;  and  it  will  go  into  history  as 
a  failure  in  this  church  and  in  that. 

Any  one  of  these  methods  will  weaken  the  weekly 
offering  plan,  and  tend  to  bring  it  into  disrepute;  but 
concentrate  all  these,  and  they  will  purge  it  of  every 
element  of  vigor  and  winsomeness,  and  leave  it  past  helf^ 
from  church  committees  or  courts. 

But  let  every  07ie  be  instructed,  exhorted,  constrained 
to  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  has  prospered  Aim,  a 
definite  per  cent  of  income,  for  the  Lord's  work — at 
least  ten  cents  when  a  dollar  is  earned,  one  bushel  of 
wheat  when  ten  are  raised,  and  so  of  all  the  products  of 
industry  or  income  of  investment — at  leasts  so  much — 
out  of  which  to  provide  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary, 
there  to  be  met  by  a  minister  who  lifts  this  part  of  wor- 
ship to  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  the  weekly  offering 
will  pour  of  its  abundance  into  the  channels  of  benefi- 
cence made  ready  for  it,  through  them  to  gladden  the 
world,  and  the  refiuent  waves  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  giver,  for  God  will  take  care  of  both. 

^^ 

[Tlie  Charchman.] 

Women  and  oar  Mission  Work. 

By  Bishop  C.  C.  Pxniok,  of  Africa. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  before  our  last  General  Convention,  was 
startling  and  deeply  gratifying — startling  to  those  who 
had  not  kept  pace  with  their  labors  of  love,  gratifying 
to  all,  but  especially  to  those  whose  hearts  and  soula 
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had  moved  with  them  in  all  their  strngglings  and  min- 
iflterings  to  their  Lord. 

To  the  women  largely  must  we  look  for  a  revival  of 
missions,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  revival 
of  true  religion.  For  missions  spring  from  God's  own 
nature.  They  were  horn  in  his  heart,  and  leaped  forth 
In  the  full  power  of  his  love  when  he  heard  the  wail  of 
his  first  child  lost  in  Eden.  Missions  is  the  Father's 
Spirit  seeking  his  lost  child  with  a  compassion,  a  tender- 
ness, an  intensity,  a  determinatian  as  boundless  as  his 
own  omniscience,  as  mighty  as  his  own  omnipotence. 
Ood  himself  was  the  first  Missionary. 

I  propose  that  every  Christian  women  throughout  the 
land  shall  begin  and  read  her  Bible  through  from  a  mis- 
sionary standpoint;  and  that,  when  the  various  branches 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  meet,  they  shall  make  the 
missionary  character  of  the  Bible  their  theme  of  con- 
versation. So  shall  we  root  and  ground  ourselves  into 
the  very  Word  of  God — yea,  in  the  very  principles  of 
<}od  himself.  And  thus  the  interest  felt  in  missions 
will  deepen  into  Christian  life,  and  knit  us  into  the  par- 
poses  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  So  shall  we  "  abide  in 
him,"  and  if  we  do  we  will  bear  much  fruit. 

Next,  I-  would  recommend  the  careful  gathering  of 
missionary  information.  Go  into  the  study  of  a  mission 
field  just  as  you  would  into  the  study  of  the  history  of 
a  country  in  Europe.  Get  its  geography,  climate,  local 
peculiarities,  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  their  strata  in 
the  great  process  of  civilization.  Then  read  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  men  and  women  who  have  toiled  among 
this  people  as  missionaries.  Make  the  mission-land  life 
as  near  to  your  own  fireside  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose mission  libraries  should  be  formed  in  connection 
with  every  branch  society.  The  heads  of  this  move- 
ment should  spare  no  time  or  pains  to  form  a  catalogue 
of  books  on  each  mission  field  in  the  world,  comprising 
the  necessary  maps,  histories,  compendiums,  encyclo- 
paedias, biographies,  anecdotes,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  needed  or  attainable.  This  would  at  once  throw  an 
amount  of  accurate  and  interesting  information  into  the 
midst  of  the  Church,  which  would  be  like  bringing  our 
missions  from  across  the  seas.  This  would  not  only  help 
the  mission  cause  of  our  Father  to  bring  back  his  lost 
children,  but  it  will  create  a  demand  for  a  healthier  lit- 
erature—one with  reality  as  its  foundation  and  duty  as 
its  end,  instead  of  the  mere  sentimental  poison  that 
spreads  its  upas  breath  even  now  among  those  who 
jrather  around  the  communion  rails  of  our  churches. 

Then,  when  you  have  read,  talk  of  the  things  you 
have  read  about.  Bring  the  great  theme  of  saving  a 
world  into  the  conversation  of  your  home  and  society 
circles. 


Indian  Missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

In  our  last  number  we  did  not  give  an  account  of  the  Indian 
Missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  as  we  had  no 
record  of  it  We  have  since  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

IMDUJS  MISSIOV. 

Spencer  Academy— Rev.  J.  J.  Read  and  Mrs.  Read,  Messrs. 


W.  C.  Heagan  and  Dabney  Oarr  Harrison,  teachers,  and  Mias  S. 
J.  Morrison,  teadier. 

BenniDston.— Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Lloyd  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Boggy  Depot— Rev.  Allen  Wright  (native  preacher)  and  Ma 
WrigK 

DoakesTille.— Rev.    Elijah    Brewer    (natiTe    preacher),   Mr. 
Charles  W.  Stewart  (colored  Dative  licentiate). 

Hackett  City.— Rev.  C.  J.  Kennedy  (temporary  preacher.) 

Eagletown.— Rev.  Charles  J.  Stewart  (native  preidher). 

Qood  Land.—  Rev.  John  P.  Tumbull  (native  preachei). 

Messra.  James  Dyer  and  William  Johnson  (native  preachers), 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Cole  (native  licentiate). 

Nothing  of  very  marked  character  has  attended  the  mialcni 
work  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  tabular  statement,  that  there  are  now  ffonnefftfid 
with  these  Missions,  three  ordained  ministers  from  the  statei, 
two  lay  teachers,  four  lady  assistant  laborers,  six  ordained  native 
ministers,  and  two  native  licentiates — amounting  to 
missionary  laborers  in  all. 

Mr.  Itead,  besides  having  the  supervision  of  Spencer 
my,  has  maintained  preaching  services  once  a  month  at  four 
different  points,  viz:  Doakesville,  Wheelock,  Lukfapa,  and  at 
Spencer  Academy.  Mr.  Kennedy,  without  being  in  ttie  regokr 
missionary  services,  maintains  stated  preaching  at  two  points  la 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Choctaw  territory.  Mr.  Llogfd, 
whose  residence  is  at  Bennington,  preaches  at  that  place  and  his 
three  other  stations  where  he  maintains  stated  worship.  Bef. 
Allen  Wright  resides  at  Boggy  Depot,  which  is  very  neer^  on 
the  line  dividing  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  terrritoriea,  wlien 
he  preaches,  and  has  besides  three  stations  on  the  Choctaw  aide  of 
the  line.  His  report,  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  "Mii- 
sionary,"  furnishes  a  full  account  of  his  various  labors,  and  will 
be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Rev.  John  P.  Tan- 
bull  has  his  principal  station  at  Good  Land,  which  is  not  man 
than  twenty  miles  from  Spencer.  He  labors  much  in  oonnecticn 
with  Mr.  Read.  The  other  native  ministers  and  licentiates,  are 
arranged  by  the  Indian  Presbytery  so  as  to  supply  as  far  as  poaii- 
blc  the  general  wants  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Read  testiflee  te  the 
fidelity  of  those  he  has  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainled  with, 
and  he  believes  that  they  are  all  devoted  to  their  work. 

Spencer  Academy  has  been  carried  on  with  more  Uum  ^*^^} 
satisfaction  the  past  year,  the  teachers  having  been  diligeni  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  pupils  not  less  devotod  to  their 
studies.  The  number  of  pupils  have  varied  from  fittj  to  sixty. 
Several  of  them  are  regarded  as  pious,  and  several  look  forwaid 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  especially  among  those  who  lefl  the 
institution  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  Spencer  family  has  enjofjed 
much  better  health  the  last  year  than  they  have  done  for  m  num* 
ber  of  years  past.  In  consequence  of  this  there 
very  little  interruption  to  the  general  work. 

mm 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forelga 
Missions. 

Complied  by  Bm\.  H.  C.  IUtdn,  d.d..  Dlitrlct  Se«ret«i7  at  New  Yoik. 

The  Board  was  organized  June  29th,  1810,  at  Bradford, 
The  first  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  <m  the 
5th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  five  persons  bdiig 
A  Prudentiiil  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  three  i 
hers,  of  whom  one.  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  d.d.,  was  appointed 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  receipts  for  the  first  year  wen 
$999.52.  The  first  missionaries  saUed  February,  1812,  for  lodl*- 
from  Salem,  Samuel  Newell,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  their  irtvei; 
Samuel  Nott  and  wife,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice,  from  Phil- 
adelphia. From  these  small  beginnings  the  American  Board  has 
increased,  till  its  annual  receipts  have  risen  in  some  yean»  thmigh 
seldom,  to  $500,000.  Its  honorary  members,  made  such  l^  the 
payment,  ministers  of  $50,  laymen  of  $100,  number  about  16^000, 
with  corresponding  members  in  foreign  lands. 

Its  annual  meetings,  from  being  attended  by  seven  meeaben^  as 
in  1811,  and  nine  in  1812,  in  the  parlors  of  private  dweUlagii^  an 
now  attended  as  occasions  of  the  greatest  intereat  bj 
from  all  classes  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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it  hAS  hftd  under  its  care  48  different  mlBsions  in  TariouB  parts 
of  the  world,  with  which  have  been  connected  1,787  missionaries, 
mm  and  women,  of  whom  1,280  have  gone  to  foreign  lands. 
^They  have  been  distributed  as  follows: 

-Aala 90  Missions,  .    .    .    980  Missionaries. 

Europe 6       "         ...      44 


Africa 8 

No.  American  Indians,  15 

Mexico 2 

Hawaiian  Islands  .    .      1 
Micronesia  ....      1 


18 

151 

21 


The  number  of  ordained  missionaries  sent  out  is  557;  of  un- 
^narried  ladies,  276.  Co-operating  with  the  Board  are  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  Missions,  organized  in  1868,  which  has  sent  out 
S7  unmarried  ladies;  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  organ- 
iced  in  1869,  which  has  sent  out  44:  and  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Pacific,  organized  in  1878,  which  has  sent  out  8. 

The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have  reduced  to  writ. 
ing  26  different  languages,  and  prepared  grammars  and  diction- 
aries of  great  value,  not  only  to  missionaries  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  but  to  students  of  comparative  philology.  Their 
<x>ntribution8  to  geography,  archeology,  and  ethnology  would 
•  mi  many  volumes.  In  nearly  all  the  fields  occupied,  the  mission- 
ttflea  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools^ 
and  in  all  have  either  originated  or  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Christian  literature.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
labors  has  ever  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of 
the  missionary.  Other  Christian  literature,  translated  or  original, 
lias  soon  been  found  a  necessity  to  the  best  culture  of  the  infant 
Ohristian  communities. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Board  has  embraced  the  instruc- 
tion of  more  than  400,000  pupils,  beginning  usually  with  the  first 
rudiments,  and  ending  with  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  the 
iiormal  school,  the  college,  and  the  theological  seminary.  Robert 
-College  at  Constantinople,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut, 
.Jaffna  College  in  Ceylon,  Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  Arme- 
nia College  at  Harpoot,  are  the  legitimate  outgrowths  of  the  edu. 
•catlonal  work  begun  by  the  American  Board.  It  has  organized 
M2  churches,  into  which  have  been  received  over  84,400  commu- 
nlcanta,  while  it  has  scattered  abroad,  through  upwards  of  more 
than  2,400  publications,  in  forty-six  languages,  more  than  1,490, 
'500,000  pages  of  educational  and  religious  literature  from  its  mis- 
fllon  presses.  Among  them  are  11  religious  newspapers  in  10 
'different  languages,  contributed  to  largely  by  natives.  The  Board 
was  originated  by  Congregationalists,  but  soon  become  the  organ 
•of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  who  shared 
In  its  management.  In  1837  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  withdrew,  and  formed  a  separate  board;  in  1857 
the  Reformed  Dutch  withdrew  and  did  likewise:  and  in  1870~the 
Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  having  re-united— 
the  New  School  Presbyterian  body  withdrew  to  unite  with  the 
-Old  in  missionary  work,  taking  with  them  the  Syrian,  the 
Perrian,  the  Gaboon  missions,  and  those  to  the  Ojibwas  and  the 
Dakotaa. 

Our  present  field,  as  reported  in  1880,  includes  seventeen  mis- 
sionB,  the  statistics  of  which  for  a  single  year  are  exceedingly  in- 
■tmctive,  illustrating  both  the  breadth  and  variety  of  our  work. 
This  work  includes  direct  evangelistic  effort  through  missionaries 
mad  native  helpers;  an  immense  educational  trust  extending  from 
the  primaiy  school  to  the  college  and  theological  seminary;  Sun- 
day-school instruction;  the  preparation,  publication,  and  circula- 
tion in  different-languages  of  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers;  as- 
•latanoe  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  churches  and  schools; 
grants  in  aid  to  feeble  churches  and  to  native  home  missionary 
.  fodetles^  the  humane  service  of  missionary  physicians,  sometimes 
in  the  care  of  large  dispensaries  and  hospitals;  also  charitable 
miniatry,  oontlnuous  and  varied,  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  op- 
proimid     All  these  departments  upon  the  foreign  field  are  eco- 


nomically managed  under  the  one  efficient  and  experienced  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  Board.  The  field  now  includes  the 
following  missions,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  when 
the  work  in  each  commenced : 

1.  Western  India,  1818.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
28;  native  helpers,  147;  churches,  24;  church  members,  1,202; 
papils  in  schools,  1,884. 

2.  Ceylon,  1816.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  16; 
native  helpers,  174;  churches,  18;  church  members.  902;  pupils  in 
schools,  8,574. 

8.  Western  Turkey,  1822.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 66;  native 'helpers,  108;  churches,  28;  church  members, 
1,747;  pupils  in  schools,  4,298. 

4.  Madura  in  Southern  India,  1884.  Missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries,  27;  native  helpers,  817;  churches,  88;  church  mem- 
bers, 2,426;  pupils  in  schools,  8,610. 

5.  Eastern  Turkey,  1885.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 88;  native  helpers,  214;  churches,  88,  church  members, 
1,806;  pupils  in  schools,  5,449. 

6.  Dakota  Indians,  1885.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 19;  native  helpers,  15;  churches,  8;  church  members,  621; 
pupils  in  schools,  539. 

7.  Zulus  in  South  Eastern  Africa,  1885.  Missionaries  and  as- 
sistant missionaries.  26;  native  helpers,  66;  churches,  15;  church 
members,  610;  pupils  in  schools,  987. 

8.  Foochow  in  South  China,  1847.  Missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries,  14;  native  helpers,  40;  churches,  11;  church  mem- 
bers, 197;  pupils  in  schools,  124. 

9.  Central  Turkey,  1847.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 26;  native  helpers,  97;  churches,  90;  church  members, 
2,830;  pupils  in  schools,  2,765. 

10.  Micronesia,  1852.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
18;  native  helpers,  85;  churches,  40;  church  members,  2,904; 
pupils  in  schools,  1,950. 

11.  North  China,  1854.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
39;  native  helpers,  25;  churches,  14;  church  members,  618;  pupils 
in  schools,  171. 

12.  Japan,  18^9.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  45; 
native  helpers,  47;  churches,  16;  church  members,  514;  pupils  in 
schools,  210. 

18.  European  Turkey,  1871.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 28;  native  helpers,  30;  churches,  8;  church  members, 
211;  pupils  in  schools.  875. 

14.  Spain,  1872.  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  4; 
native  helpers,  10;  churches,  8;  church  members,  190;  pupils  in 
schools,  121. 

15.  Western  Mexico,  1878.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 2;  native  helpers,  6;  churches,  1;  church  members,  178; 
pupils  in  schools,  76. 

16.  Austrian  Empire,  1873.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 6;  native  helpers,  7;  churches,  1;  church  members,  26; 
pupils  in  schools,  88. 

17.  Central  Africa,  1879.  Missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
aries, 8;  on  the  Western  coast  for  the  region  of  Bihe  and  the 
Coanza  River. 

Our  present  force,  now  occup3ring  719  stations  and  outstations, 
numbers  but  147  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  7  are  physicians, 
and  286  assistant  missionaries,  making  a  total  from  this  country 
of  897.  Our  native  force  is  more  than  thrice  this  number,  a  total 
of  1,427,  of  whom  465  are  native  pastors,  preachers,  and  catechists. 

Our  native  churches,  273  in  number,  not  including  those  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  enroll  nearly  17,000  members,  of  which  num- 
ber over  1,900  were  received  last  year,  over  5,700  during  the  last 
three  years,  on  conf eesion  of  their  faith  in  Christ 

Our  training  and  theological  schools,  including  station  classes, 
29  in  number,  are  giving  instruction  to  nearly  1,200  young  men, 
many  of  them  fitting  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Our  ghls*  schools,  of  the  higher  order,  88  in  number,  enroll 
over  1,800  pupils,  many  of  them  fitting  to  be  teachers,  msja^  q1 
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tfacoi  to  be  ChriBtiMi  wivM  tod  mothers,  ooostituting  the  educa- 
tkmal  power  of  Chriitiaa  hornet  for  the  next  geDerftUon. 

Our  oommon  schools,  737  in  number,  enroll  ofer  87.000  pupils, 
making  a  total  of  oTer  ttO.OOO  under  Christian  instruction. 

How  is  the  money  spent?  Upon  an  aTerage,  ninety-four  per 
cent,  of  all  the  contributions  and  legacies  given  to  the  treasury  of 
the  American  Board  is  distributed  among  the  several  missions, 
according  to  the  extent  and  necessity  of  the  work  moat  economi- 
cally adjusted.  Three  per  oenL  is  expended  in  the  important  de- 
partment of  communicating  missionaiy  intelligence  to  our  con- 
■tituency  at  home,  through  the  distribution  of  the  monthly  Herald 
and  otho*  missionaiy  documents,  and  through  the  woHe  of  our 
two  faithful  district  secretaries,  one  stationed  at  New  York  and 
one  at  Chicago.  All  other  expense,  including  the  grave  financial 
administration  annually  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  extend- 
ing around  the  world,  including,  also,  a  very  large  correspond- 
ence with  the  missionaries  abroad  and  the  churches  at  home,  is 
included  in  the  remaining  three  per  f-ent. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Board  is  at  1  Somerset  St..  Boston. 
Mass.  It  is  officially  represented  by  the  President,  3Iark  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Vice  President,  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge;  a  Prudential 
Committee  of  10  members ;  and  '6  Corresponding  Secretaries,  Kev. 
N.  6.  Clark,  D.D..  Rev.  £.  K.  Alden,  do..  Rev.  J.  O.  Means,  d  d. 
The  Treasurer  is  Langdon  S.  Want.  Editor  of  Mimonary  Ilendd, 
Rev.  £.  E.  Strong.  Publishing  and  Purchasing  Agent,  Charles 
Hutchins. 

There  are  also  two  District  Secreliiries.  one  at  Chicago,  liev.  S. 
J.  Humphrey,  d  d  ,  112  W.  Washington  St. .  one  at  New  York, 
Rev.  U.  C.  Haydn,  d.d.,  89  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.  The 
Publications  of  the  Board  are  the  Mimonary  Herald,  now  in  its 
77th  Vol..  $1.10.  TKe  Toutfu  Quarterly,  $8.00  per  hundrwl,  25 
cents  singly;  a  series  of  Wall  Haps  of  its  Missions  for  Chaprl  and 
Buitday -school  use,  $1.25:  70  cenu  eueh;  Pamphlet  Histories  of 
the  several  missions  at  5  cents  each,  or  3i) cents  the  set:  and  many 
leaflets^  pamphlets;  etc.  The  Woman's  Boanls  hIso  publish  IJfi 
and  Light,  W  cents:  and  are  representeil  in  The  Well  Sprit. g,  a 
paper  for  children. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  outline  of  an  eventful  history  of  seventy  '• 
years,  and  the  present  status  of  the  work  of  the  American  Board. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  skeleton.     To  realize  what  it  means  we 
.  need  to  bring  before  us  this  little  but  grand  army  of  men  and 
women,  who,  by  their  heroic  faith  and  consecrated  lives,  have, 
with  God's  blessing,  made  these  \'earB  memorable;  many,  the  peers  | 
of  any,  living  or  dead,  in  scholarship,  ability,  and  piety.    We  ' 
need  to  take  into  account  what  it  means  that  the  Bible  has  been  ' 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Turkish, 
Tamil  speaking  millions,  and  into  many  other  tongues,  in  whole 
or  in  part.    Let  there  rise  before  the  imagination  the  schools,  col-  ■ 
leges,  seminaries,  and  churches,  planted,  taught,  administered  by  ■ 
this  great  and  honored  missionary  band,  more  than  three-fourths  of  , 
whom  have  passed  on  to  their  reward.   Even  so,  at  the  best,  we  stop 
far  short  of  the  fulness  of  this  history , written  and  unwritten,  which  : 
yet,  in  its  completeness,  is  recorded  in  heaven  and  is  precious  to 
Christ.    May  the  living  gather  fresh  inspiration,  and  all  workers  \ 
in  time  to  come  see  to  it  that  they  build  worthily  on  these  foun- 
dations, and  help  to  make  a  future  no  less  acceptable  to  the  Lord  ' 
our  Righteousness,  and  far  more  fruitful. 


Foreign  Mlsfilons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  3Iisi>ionsof  the  Protestant  Episcoiml 
Church  in  the  United  States  make  the  following  statement  of  the  . 
present  condition  of  the  Missions  in  Foreign  fields.     It  is  revised  ' 
up  to  November  1, 1880. 

L  Btatiohb.— The  number  of  stations  is  141,  (principal  and  I 
ffubordinate);  16  of  which  are  in  Western  Africa,  24  in  China,  4  in  ; 
'  apan,  12  in  Haiti,  1  in  Greece,  and  84  in  Mexico. 

IL  Labobbrs. — The  whole  number  of  laborers  is  240;  of  whom 

are  Missionary  Bishops.  1  the  Bishop  of  the  Haitien  Church,  and  i 


.  1  a  Bishop  of  the  Mexican  Church;  43  are  Presbyteri*  and  Dea- 
I  cons,  (foreigir  and  native).  4  are  Physiciana,  M  are  fonrign  Lay 

Workers,  and  154  are  native  Catechisto,  Lay  Readen»  and  TsMh- 
I  ers,  viz. : 

j     (a)  In  Africa,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Clifton  Penick.  D.D..  are  U 
I  Cleixymen,  1  Missienaiy  Physidan,  8  foreign  ladiea,  and  11  Gate* 

chists  and  Teachers. 

(b)  In  China,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  L  J.  Schereacbewdiy, 
D.D.,  there  are  11  Clergymen,  2  Missionary  Physiciana,  8  foniga 
ladies,  and  45  Catechists  and  Teachers. 

(c)  In  Japan,  under  the  Rl  Rev.  Channing  Moore  WUliaBi^ 
D.D..  there  are  7  Clergymen,  1  Missionaiy  Physician,  9  loreigD 
Lay  Workers,  and  17  Catechists  and  Teachers. 

id)  In  the  Haitien  Church,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jamea  Theodore 
Holly,  D.D.,  there  arc  10  Clergymen,  and  19  Catechista  and  ToMhi' 
ers.     The  Lay  assistants  are  not  paid  by  the  Board. 

(e)  In  Athens  there  is  1  foreign  lady  assisted  by  8  native  TeactL* 
ers. 

(f)  In  the  3Iexioan  Church,  boides  the  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Chauncey  Riley,  d.d..  there  are  the  Bishops-elect,  the  Rev. 
Piudencio  G.  Hernandez  and  the  Rev.  Tomas  Valdespino,  8  other 
Presbyters,  3  foreign  Lay  Workers,  and  64  native  workeim. 

III.  Schools. —There  are  17  Boardinir  Schools,  0  for  boyaaad 
8  for  girls;  3  for  boys  and  2  for  girls  being  in  Africa,  8  for  bo|t 
and  3  for  girls  in  China.  1  for  each  in  Tokio,  and  1  for  each  in 
Osaka,  Japan.  A1>k>  nn  Orphan  Asylum  and  two  Divinity  Schools 
in  Mexico.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  Boarding  Scboola  ag- 
gregate 508.  There  are  59  Day  Schools,  containing  2,00U  popOs^ 
^ay  in  all. -2,500  scholars;  besides  47  Sunday  Schools  y^ith  an  at- 
tendance of  1,350  (exclusive  of  boarding  scholars,  it  is  aappoaed.) 

IV.  Medical  Missions— The  attendance  upon  Chinese  p^^ptt 
at  dispensar\',  ha^^pital.  and  at  their  homes,  by  the  native  l^Hlwl 
Missionary  at  Wuchang,  aggregated  some  25.000  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1880.  and  during  the  same  period  the  Missionaiy  Phy- 
sician at  Osaka.  Japan,  treated  2,435.  In  Shangliai  there  b  a 
Hospital  (with  Dispensary)  served  by  the  Board's  Medical  Wmkm- 
ary.  and  voluntarily  by  Physicians  of  foreign  birth,  aaaiated  by 
native  meiiical  students,  which  work  is  supported  liy  the  offeri^ 
of  foreign  and  native  residents.  Several  young  men  are  atvdyiag 
medicine  at  Shanghai,  and  several  at  Osaka. 

V.  CoMMUMiCAKTS.— The  number  of  communicants  ia  4,540;  of 
whom  there  are  in  Africa,  3<51 ;  in  China,  821 ;  (300  natlvea  and  SI 
foreigners);  in  Japan.  77,  ^68  native  aud  14  foreigners);  in  HaitL 
200:  and  in  Mexico  about  3.500. 

VI.  Candidatfs  for  Holt  OKDERa.— There  are  9  CandSdalei 
for  lloly  Orders  in  Africa,  and  8  Postulants:  14  in  China,  and  I 
Postulants;  8  in  Japan ;  2  in  Haiti ;  20  in  Mexico,  and  6  FbatalaaliL 
These  are  under  training  in  Hoffman  Institute.  Cavalla;  DiTuiity 
School  of  St.  John's  College.  Shanghai;  and  at  Wuchang;  and  m 
the  Theological  Schools  in  Mexico.  In  all.  53  young  mea  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Holy  Ministry. 

Missionary  Concerts. 

The  monthly  missionary  concerts  in  the  Union  Park  Church, 
Chicago,  last  year,  were  of  special  instructiveness  and  sweep  of 
interest.  The  series  of  topics  for  the  year  was  carefully  planned, 
and  on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  read  papers,  most  faithfoIW 
performcfl.  The  fol]o¥ring  is  the  list  «f  topics  for  the  aevcm 
months  of  the  coming  year,  each  subject  being  given  to  none  ia- 
dividuHl  to  open  the  discussion  in  a  brief  written  statementi 
Januarv.  *'3Ioravian  Missions;"  February.  ** Francis  Xavier,  his 
Life  and  the  LesFons  of  it;**  March.  "The  New  TeatamcBt 
Grounds  of  and  Motives  to  Missions;'*  April,  "MissionaiT  He- 
roes in  Africa:'*  May,  **JohnKliot.  the  Apostle  to  the  Iiid&ns;r 
June,  "How  to  Treat  Drunkards;  **  July,  "Ireland  and  the 
Protestant  Misf-iions:'*  August,  "Importance  of  a  Ti^JVtifffaly 
Christianized  America,  to  the  Christiiinization  of  the  Wond; 
September,  "The  Misslonarv  Problem  in  China;*'  October. 
"The  Relation  of  Schools  to  Missions,  as  illustrated  in  the  Work 
of  Dr.  Duff  in  India;**  November.  "Japan;**  December,  '"The 
Present  Condition  and  Outlook  of  Missions  in  Turkey."  After 
the  reading  of  the  paper  for  the  evening,  there  is  opportunity  for 
more  general  missionary  news  and  discussion. 

*Two  uf  these  are  Presbyters  and  Biehopt  elect 
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A  Sasdrnj  Sehoal  MistlMi  Baad. 

The  "AdTaaoe"  reports  that  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  Park  Chiuch,  Chicago,  Mra.  C.  H.  Case  read  a  report  of 
the  If iaaion  Band  under  her  care,  from  which  we  quot^  some  ex- 
tracts as  likely  to  prove  helpful  toothers  engaged  in  the  same 
work: 

Three  years  ago  last  March  an  invitation  was  given  Tor  all  girls 
from  eight  to  fourteen  to  meet  at  a  specified  time  for  a  purpose 
nal  given.  At  the  time  appointed  twenty  or  thirty  girls  had  as- 
sembled, eager  to  know  for  what  they  were  wanted.  After 
prayer  for  a  blessing,  the  condition  of  heathen  countries  was  set 
before  them,  and  especially  the  condition  of  little  girls  in  those 
countries,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "Would  you  like  to  do 
something  to  help  them? )'  All  replied  eagerly  in  the  afllrmative, 
and  then  came  the  question,  "How?  " 

They  were  told  of  circles  of  Busy  Bees,  Towel- hemmers,  etc., 
and  how  little  people,  putting  little  mites  together,  could  help  do 
great  things.  The  girls  were  ready  to  pledge  two  cents  a  week, 
but  reluctantly  consented  to  make  one  cent  the  rule,  giving  more 
if  they  chose.  So  a  little  band,  pledged  to  lay  aside  one  penny  a 
waek  from  their  own  banks,  and  to  do  it  Sunday  morning  as  the 
Word  directs,  "wrapping  it  in  a  prayer,"  was  the  answer  to  the 
queatlon,  "How  to  do  it?  " 

They  were  also  told  of  the  heathen  children  in  Chicago,  the 
homes  where  no  Golden  Rule  is  known  to  make  them  beautiful 
and  happy,  and  that  some  people  were  trying  to  lake  the  Bible 
to  them,  and  money  was  needed.  Would  they  like  to  help? 
''Tea,"  was  the  ready  answer.  And  so  it  was  decided  that  they 
ahoold  pay  half  a  cent  a  week  to  the  Bible  work  of  the  city,  and 
half  a  cent  to  foreign  missions  through  the  Woman's  Board.  A 
meeting  was  appointed  for  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month, 
especiaDy  to  learn  about  foreign  countries.  It  has  been  the  aim 
to  have  every  body  take  part  in  these  meetings,  each  giving 
some  item  of  interest  on  the  geography  or  history  of  a  country; 
scmethhig  of  the  people  and  their  religion;  or  else  a  text,  or  a 
story,  or  a  poem  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  second  meeting 
of  the  month  was  especially  devoted  to  needle  work,  whereby  to 
add  to  the  store  of  pennies. 

The  parts  given  to  these  dear  girls  have  l>ecn  so  cheerfully 
taken  and  so  faithfully  fulfilled  that  the  results  have  almost  ul 
ways  exceeded  expectation.  In  these  three  and  a  half  years 
every  field  of  the  American  Board  has  Inien  studied  a  little.  The 
Moravian  Missions  and  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gould  were  si^eeially  in- 
teresting, the  latter  taking  three  meetings. 

The  first  year  their  weekly  offerings  amounted  to  about  jjyo. 
and  a  sale  of  fancy  articles  to  about  $20  more.  The  sec(>n<I 
year's  receipts  were  about  $40;  and  the  third  year  they  counted 
$50.  Since  their  last  annual  mcetiht?  in  April,  their  receipts 
from  the  weekly  offerinj^s  and  from  a  fair  recently  held,  have 
amounted  to  $108.  more  than  realizing  their  ho|)e  and  wish  to 
support  Miss  Haven's  Chinese  teacher  the  first  year. 

Last  spring.  Iwys  were  invited  Ui  join,  and  ten  or  fifteen  have 
become  memliers,  and  show  very  commendable  /.eul.  Youn^ 
gentlemen  are  also  invited  to  become  honorary  memlxTS,  and 
several  have  made  themselves  such  by  the  payment  of  ten  cents  a 
month,  or  $1  at  one  time.  They  arc  also  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  meetings. 

A  Now  Sunday  School   in  Japan. 

CORRBNIM)M>K.N<  K  ILLCfrT.   'HKIMIAN   U  KEKLY. 

The  city  of  Okayama,  Japan,  is  near  the  Inland  Sea,  about  80 
miles  west  of  Kobe.  You  will  see  the  name  on  the  map,  though 
very  likely  it  may  be  written  Okajama.  Those  old  Dutch  map- 
makers  with  their  Js  for  Ys,  and  Fs  for  lis,  make  confusing  work 
with  the  map  of  Japan. 


Tou  know  that  Japan  is  a  land  without  a  Sabbath.  To  be  sure, 
Sunday  is  a  holiday  in  the  government  ofiices  and  schools;  but 
with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  its  observance  by  the  few  Chris- 
tians, it  is  like  any  other  day.  You  may  Judge  then,  how 
glad  we  were  when  the  manager  of  a  large  pottery  sent  word  to 
us  that,  as  he  wished  to  let  his  men  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  hold  meetings  for  them  in  a  building 
which  he  would  fit  up  for  the  purpose.  We  found  that  though 
not  a  Christian,  he  wished  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  He  was 
esi^ecially  anxious  for  several  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  old.  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  him.  '  Having  heard 
that  those  who  on  the  Sabbath  rested  from  their  ordinary  business 
became  better  men  and  more  efficient  workers,  he  was  ready  to 
try  the  ex|>eriment. 

We  decided  that  the  first  meeting  at  the  pottery  should  be  a 
preaching  service.  Fortunately  Mr.  Joseph  Neesima,  who,  in  his 
youth,  from  a  desire  to  learn  about  the  Bible,  ran  a\Miy  to  Ameri- 
ca, was  visiting  us  and  consented  to  preach.  The  meeting  was 
appointed  for  three  o*clock,  and  promptly  on  time  we  \vere  at  the 
pottery.  There  is,  however,  a  rule,  "In  Japan  never  be  in  a  hur- 
ry." We  were  first  taken  to  the  exhibition-room  of  the  factory, 
when>  were  one  or  two  persons  connected  with  the  pottery,  and 
three  government  ofiicials  who  had  been  invited  to  lend  thtir 
presence  to  the  occasion.  There  wax  no  help  for  it,  we  had  to 
sit  tlown  on  a  matted  tloor  and  sip  tea  from  the  tiny  cups  that 
were  placed  befoi*e  us,  and  wait.  A  half  hour  passed  and  then 
fruit  and  cake  were  brought  in.  Another  half -hour  passed;  our 
legs  ached  from  their  cramped  position ;  broad  hints  to  the  mana- 
ger were  of  no  avail.  A  broader  hint  led  him  say  that  he  would 
at  once  have  the  people  admitted  to  the  room  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  He  went  away,  and— another  half-hour  paHseaT 
At  last,  an  hour  an<l  a  half  after  the  appointed  time,  we  were  per- 
mitted to  commence. 

After  a  short  prayer.  Neesima  preached  a  sermon  well  calcula- 
ted to  show  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  and  Sabbath  schools,  and 
urged  bis  hearers  to  do  their  part  in  the  advancement  of  their 
country.  For  one  thing,  they  should  work  with  pure  hearts. 
"When  I  was  in  America,"  he  said,  "a  gentleman  showed  me 
a  beautiful  Japanese  vase  that  he  had  bought.  It  was  j^raceful  in 
shape  and  richly  oi-namented,  so  that  the  gentleman  said  it  spoke 
loudly  in  praise  of  a  land  where  such  a  woik  of  art  could  be  pro- 
duced. He  then  asked  me  to  explain  the  designs  upon  it;  but 
I  hung  my  head  in  silence,  unable  to  do  so,  for  there  was  dis- 
played the  shame  of  my  country.  Yes.  there,  as  on  so  nmch  of 
themost  beautiful  work  of  Japan,  were  scenes  and  inscriptions 
breathing  out  impurity.  Oh,  my  countrymen,  would  tbat  with 
purified  hearts  you  in  your  handiwork  would  increase  the  glory 
without  adding  to  the  disgrnce  of  Japan.  Save  by  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  I  see  not  how  we  an*  to  1m?  lifted  up  from  the  immorality 
that  pervades  the  land  and  leaves  its  stain  on  all  we  touch." 

One  week  later  we  organized  the  school.  This  time,  l»eing  our 
own  masters,  we  could  commence  more  punctually.  Forty-two 
Japane.«»e.  most  of  them  young  men  and  boyp,  wci-e  present.  The 
mansger  of  the  works  n  <iuires  tlie  attendance  of  those  wlio  are  . 
apprenticed  to  him.  We  Lave  heard  that  the  parents  of  one  of 
these  boys  are  fearful  le>t  he  may  bring  some  evil  upon  the  fami- 
ly because  of  his  going  to  a  cLri.stian  service:  so.  when  he  re- 
turns home,  and  befoi-e  he  is  admitted  to  the  house,  he  is  thorough- 
ly sprinkled  with  salt  and  water. 

For  half  an  hour  we  sang,  "Hold  the  Fort,"  "(Treeuville, '  and 
other  hymns  which  have  lx?come  familiar  in  nearly  all  lands  of 
the  earth.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  the  scholars,  who'  doubtless  re- 
gai-d  such  mu8i(!  as  very  fiinny.  If  you  had  l>een  there  you 
might  have  had  a  similiar  opinion,  for  >inging  is  not  8n  aft  to 
be  learned  in  a  minute.  Our  ears  being  accustomed  to  sucli 
uncouth  noises  we  can  sit  (luietly  through  a  performance  that 
would  grate  hai*shly  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  it  for  the 
first  tinie. 

Afterwaitis  dividing  into  classes  we  commenced  studying  the 
story  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  Matthew.  The  story  u as  written 
for  the  people  of  all  lands;  even  for  these  bright -eyed  boy-^ 
who  are  in  our  new  school;  and  any  lalK)r  that  we  ma v  expend 
here  will  be  richly  repaid  if  some  (wouhl  that  it  miL'^tit  l)e  all) 
shall  be  found  amonu:  that  great  multitude  gathered  out  front 
America,  Europe,  India.  .Japan;  yes,  from  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dreds, and  people,  and  tongues,  who  stand  before  the  throne 
.singing  praises  to  llim  who  hath  redeemed  thcrn  by  Hi>. 
blood.  o  o 
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How  the  Miwlon-Box  ttrew. 
fEVER  walk  again,  never  walk  again  T  Oh,  the 
cruel  words,  how  they  echoed  and  re-echoed  and 
saucily  rattled  through  the  elm-boughs  around  a  roomy, 
bright  New  England  home.  Lydia  Ferguson  sat  in  the 
great  cushioned  chair  with  lowering  brow;  tear-drops 
chased  each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  lips 
quivered  with  a  great  sorrow. 

Oh!  how  dark  the  world  looked,  dark  and  dreary  and 
lonely;  and  yet  the  velvety  mosses  and  dainty  lichens 
were  still  in  sight,  clinging  to  the  great  door-yard,  bear- 
ing their  delicate  treasures  of  scarlet  caps  and  waxy  cups 
and  hanging  beauties;  the  ground  pine  still  crept  and 
vined  and  grew  in  winsome  loveliness  near  by.  As 
Lydia's  breath  grew  short  and  her  bosom  heaved  at  the 
haunting  words,  the  spruce  and  arborvitae  breathed  their 
balsamic  odors  upon  her,  the  cedar  and  juniper  fanned 
her  with  their  fragrace,  but -they  failed  to  cheer  her; 
they  might  smile  and  dance  and  send  forth  sweetest 
perfume,  but  tliey  could  not  put  her  upon  her  strong, 
young  feet  again,  her  graceful,  tipping,  busy  feet.  Her 
nerves  never  tingled  at  the  blue-bird's  song — she  had 
liked  to  hear  him,  but  that  time  had  passed;  he  sang  a 
doleful  song  now,  " never  walk  again,^  even  the  tree- 
toads  and  the  whippoorwills  copied  after  him,  chanting 
the  refrain,  "  never  walk  againr 

Lydia  Ferguson  was  only  thirteen  years  old.     She  had 

lived  entirely  in   the   sunshine   until   that  dreadful  fall 

from  the  great  elm  tree  had  injured  her  beautiful  form 

for  life.     She  had  been  like  a  ''pet  lamb  "  frisking  in  a 

sunny  meadow  under  a  shepherd's  tender  care;  but  for 

several  weeks,  yes,  months  afterward,  she  had  felt  like  a 

poor,  forsaken  sheep  up  in  the  cold,  bleak  mountains 

alone. 

The  Heavenly  Shepherd  was  watching  over  her  with 

tender,  pitying  eyes.  His  hand  was  outstretched,  but 
Lydia  was  unconscious  of  it;  she  did  not  want  to  be  led 
over  such  a  rough  road.  The  summer  passed,  the  long, 
cold  New  England  winter  lagged  by,  and  Lydia  was 
still  unreconciled.  But  the  sweet  spring  was  surely  com- 
ing; the  brook  began  gurgling,  the  sweet  violets  starred 
the  meadows,  the  pretty  hepaticas  awakened,  and  the 
trailing  arbutus  put  forth  its  fair  pink  buds.  Surely 
nature  was  awakening  after  her  long  sleep,  covered  with 
white  blankets.    Would  Lydia  awaken  too? 

Lydia  spent  most  of  her  time  now  in  a  softly  cush- 
ioned rolling-chair;  she  could  push  herself  over  the 
pretty,  even  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  but  when  she 
wanted  to  go  further  it  was  brother  Tom's  strong  arms 
or  Dora's  firm,  slender  ones  which  pushed  the  easy-chair 
for  Lydia.  Through  the  broad,  wooden  paths  they 
rolled  her  along  so  that  she  could  catch  the  first  sweet 
breath  of  early  spring  time.  Great  bunches  of  pretty 
flowers  they  gathered  for  her,  and  laid  upon  her  lap  or 
wreathed  about  her  fair  wavy  hair.  Starry  anemones 
peeped  forth  from   her  head,   while  Tom  gathered  red 


columbine  bells  from  the  rocks  to  mix  with  Dorm*8  snowy 
trilliums — all  to  be  given  to  **  poor  Lydia." 

There  was  one  place  very  near  Lydia's  home  to  which 
she  had  never  been  since  her  affliction,  and  that  was  the 
beautiful  church  where  she  had  once  loved  to  go.  She 
had  a  certain  pride  which  kept  her  from  being  wheeled 
to  the  chunch  where  she  had  formerly  gone  with  quick 
and  graceful  steps;  however,  one  Sunday,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  delight  of  the  family,  she  announced 
her  intention  of  attending  service.  They  did  not  com- 
ment much  upon  her  decision;  her  father  merely  bent 
his  head  and  tenderly  kissed  the  white  forehead,  gently 
stroking  the  golden  hair.  Her  mother  only  smiled  a 
sweet  impressive  smile  as  she  tied  the  daised  leghorn 
under  her  darling's  chm. 

llieir  own  minister  did  not  preach  that  eventful  Sun- 
day, but  a  missionary  occupied  the  pulpit;  one  who  was 
thoroughly  alive  and  perfectly  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position. 

His  discourse  was  not  lengthy,  but  he  talked  rapidly 
and  to  the  point;  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  words,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  etc.,  and  he 
impressed  his  hearers  powerfully.  Many  who  had 
thought  heathen  lands  inaccessible,  far  away  like  the 
planets,  felt  that  many  golden  opportunities  had  slipped 
while  dreaming,  brothers  and  sisters  had  closed  their 
eyes  in  that  long  dreamless  sleep  which  knows  no  wak- 
ening until  all  shall  be  called  to  stand  together  before 
the  Great  White  Throne. 

A  lofty  influence  overshadowed  Lydia  as  she  listened, 
under  whose  mighty  power  her  deformity  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  The  missionary's  glowing  words  opened 
her  heart  as  the  warm  summer  shower  opens  leaf  and 
bud  and  blossom. 

"  Never  walk  again  "  receded  into  the  background  of 
her  brain.     "  Souls  to  save  "  came  to  the  front. 

''What  is  my  lameness  to  compare  with  countless 
souls  going  down  into  eternal  darkness?"  she  questioned 
herself. 

''  Mother,"  she  asked,  ''  Can  I  have  all  I  can  earn  by 
my  thin  pale  hands  ?"  holding  them  before  her  mother 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  do  not  need  to  earn  money;  if 
there  is  anything  you  desire,  speak  the  word;  father  is 
able  and  willing  to  gratify  you." 

''  But  I  want  to  ea/m  the  money,  mother;  I  want  it  for 
missions." 

"We  contribute  a  certain  sum  yearly,  my  dear;  a 
very  generous  amount." 

''But  I  must  do  something.  I  would  be  happier, 
mother;  I  have  been  laggard  long  enough. 

"  But  what  could  you  do,  dear;  your  eyes  are  not 
very  strong?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  mother,  please.  I  will  promise 
not  to  tax  my  eyes." 

So  Lydia  obtained  permission,  and  when  Tom  and 
Dora  were  through  with  their  day's  work  she  had  them 
wheel  her  down  into  the  garden,  and  there  she  unfolded 
her  plan. 
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Next  mojming,  as  she  sat  near  the  outer  gate,  Winnie 
Morris,  a  widow's  only  child,  came  and  leaned  over  the 
fence.  She  was  a  lovely  little  one^  with  bright  blue 
icyes,  luxuriant  hair,  and  dimpled  cheeks;  but,  as  her 
-mother  was  very  poor,  her  dress  was  faded  and  too 
-short  for  her. 

**  C<mie  in,  dear,"  called  Lydia,  and  as  the  child  quick- 
ly obeyed  the  request,  she  asked  her  if  she  would  bring 
wild  flowers  from  the  woods  and  brook  near  by.  Win- 
nie was  delighted  to  gather  the  flowers,  and  afterward 
to  watch  the  graceful  fingers  arrang6|,r^them  into  lovely 
shaped  bouquets. 

^  Winnie,  would  your  mamma  be  willing  you  should 
•carry  these  flowers  up  to  the  Mountain  House?" 
"nirun  and  ask  her." 

Winnie  came  back  with,  [the  desired  permission,  also 
«with  happy  face,  because  |he  had  on  her  very  best  dress 
— not  a  very  intricate  affair,  being  only  a  simple  steel- 
•colored  print  with  rosebuds  sprinkled  all  over  it.  !The 
^ild  looked  very  pretty,  however,  if  her  feet  were  bare 
rand. brown,  for  they  wore  plump  and  clean  and  pretty. 
:She  carried  the  dozen  nosegays  np  to  the  hotel,  return- 
ing in  half  an  hour  with  empty  basket  and  eyes  bright 
:as  stars. 

''  Here's  the  money,  Lydia.  I  sold  them  for  five  cents 
.^pieocy  as  you  said,  but  I  didn't  have  enough,  and  I 
promised  I  would  come  again.     May  I,  Lydia?" 

"Yes,  Winnie;  you  area  good  little  girl;  here  is  ten 
«ents  for  you;  that  will  leave  fifty  cents  for  the  mis- 
tnoh-box." 

'  This  was  the  starting  point.  Every  day  Winnie's 
tittle  feet  tripped  up  to  the  Mountain  House,  the  little 
hands  carried  dewy  bouquets,  returning  with  empty  bas- 
ket and  pocket  of  money.  Every  day  she  carried  some 
change  given  her  by  Lydia,  home  "to  mamma,"  until  the 
awoet  spring  flowers  had  all  performed  their  pure  mis- 
sion and  were  gone.  But  summer  also  laid  her  perfumed 
beauties  all  about  them,  and  little  Winnie's  feet  tired 
not»  neither  did  Lydia's  fingers.  "It  is  so  sweet,  mother, 
to  work  for  Jesus;  but  I  have  not  long,  not  very  long." 
And  Mrs.  Ferguson's  heart  throbbed  with  agony  at  the 
IlKiaght,  "  not  very  long." 

So  the  beautiful  New  England  summer  passed,  and 
with  it  the  brave  young  life  which  had  taken  up  the 
burden  so  sweetly  and  patiently,  and  had  done  "  what 
she  could."  The  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions never  knew  why  a  certain  church's  contribution  to 
the  spread  of  'Miving  bread"  had  so  wonderfully  in- 
creased; but  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  knew,  and 
oonld  the  sweet,  pale  lips  have  opened,  they  could  have 
told  you  a  sweet  story  of  a  noble  soul  which  had  thrust 
hs  own  sorrow  backward  so  that  feeble  hands  could  hold 
up  the  "  light "  in   the   foreground. —  Christian  IntdH- 


A  little  boy  sends  $5.00  to  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  writes:  "We  have 
a  little  Missionarv  Society  in  our  home.  I  am  the  pres- 
ident, brother  Albert  is  secretary,  sister  Martha  is  treas- 
urer, and  little  brother  Rue  is  collector.  We  made  this 
money  ourselves." 


]>o  All  Ton  Can. 

^CHILD  went  merrily  forth  to  play, 
&  But  a  thought,  like  a  silver  thread. 
Kept  winding  in  and  out  all  day 

Through  the  happy  golden  head; 
Mother  said,  ''Darling,  do  all  you  can. 
For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan.*' 

She  helped  a  younger  child  along, 
When  the  road  was  rough  to  the  feet: 

And  she  sang  from  her  iieart  a  little  song 
That  we  all  thought  paHsing  sweet: 

And  her  father,  a  weary,  toil-worn  man, 

Said,  '1  wiU  do  likewise  the  best  I  can." 

Our  best!    Ah,  children,  the  best  of  us 

Must  hide  our  faces  away, 
When  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  comes  to  look 

At  our  task  at  the  close  of  day! 
But  for  strength  from  above,  ('tis  the  Master's  plan). 
Well  pray,  and  well  <^  the  best  that  we  can. 


© 


The  Way  Tli^y  do  In  China  Land. 


MOTHER!  you  better  believe  I  am  ^lad  I  am  not 
a  Chinese  boy!^*  crtt^d  Charlie  Davis,  as  he  and 
Nellie  ran  in   from  Sabbath-school,  and    hugged 


their  mother;  while  Nellie  said  at  the  same  time,  "  And 
I  am  a  great  deal  slander  I  am  not  a  Chinese  girl." 

It  was  quite  a  while  lliefo.re  they  were  calm  enough  to 
talk  one  at  a  time,  then  Charlie  explained: 

'^  There  was  a  missionary  lady  at  Sabbath-school  to- 
day, and  she  had  lots  of  curiosities.  She  said  the  China 
boys  had  to  get  married  when  they  were  little  fellows, 
not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  sometimes,  and  they 
had  to  take  their  little  girl-wives  home  to  live  with  the 
boy's  parents,  and  do  just  as  they  said." 

"  I  should  think  that  was  the  best  place  for  them,  if 
they  married  so  young,"  said  Mrs.  Davis. 

"  Oh,  yes!  then,  when  they  are  so  small.  But  they 
have  to  stay  there  and  do  always  what  the  boy's  father 
and  mother  sav,  and  if  they  should  ^et  mad  and  abuse 
them,  or  even  kill  them,  nothing  would  be  done  about  it.** 

"It's  my  turn  now,"  cried  Nellie;  "and  I  think  its  a 
great  deal  worse  for  the  girls,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  don't  love  little  girl- babies  at  all,  but  save  only  one 
or  two,  or  sometimes  three,  in  a  family,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  put  the  rest  to 
death,  some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  O  mother, 
think  of  that!"  And  Nellie  gave  her  mother  such  a  hug. 
"  Then,  when  thev  are  two  or  three  years  old,  or  some* 
times  they  wait  tul  five  or  six,  they  bend  all  the  little 
toes  under  the  big  one,  and  bind  the  foot  up  ti|;ht,  so 
their  feet  can't  grow.  The  lady  had  some  of  their  little 
shoes,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  one  inch  wide. 
Tlie  blood  doesn't  run  in  their  feet  much,  and  they  f reeae 
easily.  She  told  us  of  one  woman  whose  feet  froze  off, 
and  she  took  them  in  her  hands  and  crawled  on  her 
knees  to  an  English  doctor,  and  asked  him  to  put  them 
on  again.  And  she  had  seen  women  Roing  round  in  the 
fields,  picking  rice  on  their  knees,  and  doing  other  kinds 
of  worK  in  that  wav.  Well,  when  this  little  girl  gets 
six  or  eight  years  old,  she  has  to  get  married;  for  it  is 
a  great  disgrace  not  to,  and  she  said  girls  teased  their 
mothers  to  get  them  husbands  as  I  tease  you  for  candy. 
But  I  should  not  think  they  would,  for  they  have  to 
leave  their  own  parents,  and  go  to  live  with  any  boy 
they  let  her  marry;  and  then,  when  she  is  married,  they 
take  all  the  hair  on  a  big  square  place  above  their  fore- 
head, and  twist  some  silk  in  the  hair,  and  pull  it  out  at 
one  big  twitch,  and  keep  it  pulled  out  all  the  time  aft^i^ 
as  fast  as  it  grows.     They   call  it  *  wjl  ^s^xv  V'^jyt';  ^^k^- 
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that  is  why  pictures  of  Chinese  women  look  so  odd. 
llieii  she  jiiHt  has  to  be  a  slave  to  her  mother- in- law. 
Ob,  I  am  so  thankful  to  God  that  he  rlidn*t  let  yon  and 
me  be  born  in  China!"  And  with  tearfnl  eyes  the 
mother  and  daughter  embraced  each  other. 

**rd  like  to  go  and  visit  China  all  the  same,  mother," 
was  Charlie's  next  remark;  "^Hhey  do  such  queer  things. 
The  woman  had  a  picture  of  their  kitelien-god.  It 
looked  like  a  eomie  valentine.  Every  New- Year's  Day 
they  put  up  a  new  one,  and  burn  the  old  one.  They 
think  that  tbe  god  takes  care  of  every  thing  in  the  kitchen; 
and  if  the  fire  don*t 
burnj  or  the  Vjread  is 
baking  too  fast,  or 
there  is  any  trouble, 
they  scold  and  beat 
the  god.  When  he 
is  burned,  they  think 
he  goes  to  heaven, 
and  tells  all  that  has 
happened  in  their 
kitchen  for  a  year, 
00  sometimes  thej 
daub  molasses  on  his  - 
mouth  before  they 
bum  him,  and  they 
think  then  lie  i-aii't 
tell 

'*Then  they  have  a 
god-of-the-gate.  It 
fookn  like  the  other 
god,  an*!  they  paste 
it  on  the  gates  of 
their  yards  on  Xt^w- 
Year's  Day,  They 
this  god    is   t<j    keep 


Image  of  Buddha, 


have    high, 
the   devils  fr 


Annie.  {Interrupting,)     We    met    her    as    we   were-| 
coming,  this  afternoon,  and  she  had  ju»t  corae  home  to  J 
get  re^dy  to  go  to  Persia  as  a  mtasionarj*    Isn't 
the  strangest  news? 

Cabrte.  Nonsense,  Annie;  the  idea  of  her  giving  «p»] 
her  beautiful  home  and  leaving  all  her  friends, — I  oati^] 
believe  it! 

Katk,  You  will  believe  it   when   you   see  her; 
when  we  told  her  our  band  met  this  afternoon,  she  aaifl 
she  would  come  over  and  tell  us  all  about  it.     Ah!   ber&f 
she  comes, 

Fannv.  HasAomej 
told  you  that  I  ao^ 
i^oi ng  to  Persia?  I 
think  she  has,  for  yott^ 
\\\  look  astonishedi. 
I  see.  You  never 
thought  such  a  high- 
flier as  I  would  ever 
do  missionary  work,. 
— did  you  ? 

Saeah-  Why,  Fan- 
ny, I  never  SQpDosed 
anything  less  than  a 
life  in  Washington 
would  satisfy  your 
ambition! 

Bkrtha,  O  girhv 
just  fancy  Fanny  Ev- 
art  dressed  in  any- 
thing but  the  latest 
style f  think  of  ber^ 
surrounded  by  thirty 
or  forty  uncouth  lit- 


tight    fences^ 
om    going    in, 

they  put  the  new  oiw  over  the  old  ones,  so  you    ean 


how  many  years   a   house    has  beiMi  built 
though,  devils  do  get  in,  or  spirits  that  haunt  the 
(or   they   think    they  do),  and  they  won't    stay, 


and 

and 

tell 

Sometimes, 

house 

The 


tie  Nestorian  children!     Shall  you  ceat-h  them  painting,. 
Fan? 

Emma.  I  should  think  there  were  others  that  could 
instead  of  you,— those  that  haven^t  any  friends,  n« 
much  to  give  up  as  you, 

Fannv.  Why,    girls,    how   can    you  so!       Does  the 


flchoolbouse  the  lady  taught  in  was  sold  very  eheap,  be-  j  Bible  say  *^Go,  ye  who  are  f ritnidless  and   poor,  ve  who 
cause  it  wai^  haunted,   and   thv  uiissiouaries  washed  ^W  '  thereby  make  no   sacrifices?*'     How   mauy  thin^    you. 


twenty  god s-of-t he-gates,  and  put  ^omv  Bible  verses  on 
their  gates  instead.'' 

**  And  such  ear-rings!  L*4  me  tell  mother  about  them, 
Charlie,  She  had  a  wooden  one  that  looked  like  a  great 
cork,  with  a  head  like  the  end  of  a  spool  on  it.  They 
first  make  a  littlt^  holt;  in  the  ear,  as  we  do,  and  then 
keep  imtling  in  thingn  to  stretf:h  it,  till  sometimes  there 
is  only  a  litllr  ring  of  tlesh  that  reaches  clear  to  their 
shoulderfi,  and  she  said  she  bad  often  ^een  Cliinameu 
going  along  the  street,  and  tliis  fleshy  rin*i;  wnnld  be  in 
their  way,  and  they  would  hang  It  up  on  (op  t»f  their 
ear"—   -  - 

*' Just  as  I  used  to  \kA\  Snni  Jones  to  take  his  ears  in 
out  «*f  the  cold  and  hang  them  \\\k'^ 

'^Tliat  was  real  mean,  wasn't  it,   motluT?     Sam  coidd 

Lnot  lielp  bis  big  car^,  for  he  didn't  muke  them  so." 
*' Oh,    dear!  there  comes   Idack    Rosa  for  her  Bible- 
reading,  and  we  ean't  tell  you  about  the  best  of  all,  and 
thatV  tlieir  prayiug-maehine." 
*VBul  I  must  not  disappoint  old  Rosa,   my   sou.     You 
can  tell  me  all  the  rest  to-night." — Misstonartj  Eahnes. 


GaViiir  as  n  Missionary. 
AThe  member e  trf  the  band  are  »mted  in  ffrtrnpn,  sewing,   tnlMng, 
^    when  t*tf>  tardy  onei,  Katk  and  Anfte,  enter ^ 

KvfK.   O  girls,  we've  somf*  news  for  you!     You  re- 


w*>uld  go?  I  feel  that  it  is  a  glorious  work,  and  though 
one  of  sacriiiees,  one  of  great  recompense.  I  may  be 
poorly  fitted  for  the  work,  but  I  caw  give  myself  ta 
Jesus,  and  be  glad  to  do,  in  a  feeble  way,  what  other- 
wise might  not  be  done  at  all 

Ai^NEs,  I  think  Fanny  is  right;  and,  girls,  this  criti- 
cism of  mission-power,  that  is  often  made  in  adepreciat* 
ing  tune,   is  cruelly  unjust  and  iintinr!. 

Minnie.  As  a  elass,  tlie  missionaries  are  obliged  to 
be,  l>y  the  necensities  uf  the  case,  men  of  training  as 
well  as  heait.  Let  the  doubtful  attempt  the  attain- 
mt^nt  of  «uftieient  Arabic  or  Indian  learning  to  preach 
the  gospel  readily  in  the  native  dialeets  of  A.sia  ^f 
Africa. 

Sarah.  {Pol}* ting  out  fAe  route  oh  a  map,)  If  I  weic 
going  to  be  a  missionary,  I  w<»uldu*t  go  to  Persia.  D<> 
yoy  know  how  long  and  tedious  the  journey  is?  For 
weeks  tossed  on  the  ocean  and  f»ea,  then  a  journey  of 
four  weeks  from  Trebizond  to  Oroomiah,  upon  a  eamelV 
back,  over  mountains,  through  deserts,  and  aerosi 
bridgeless  rivers. 

Bertha.  Persia,  consequently,  is  so  shut  in  thcat  our 
missionaries  there  scarcely  ever  see  American  travelers. 
Now,  when  tripN  across  the  continent  and  around  lb»» 
world  are  not  uncommon,  our  missionaries  in  China  and 
Japan  may  hope  to  have  their  hearts  cheered  eccation* 


member  Fanny    Evart,  who    graduated  at  Vassar  last  I  ally  by  the  sight  of  some  friend 


year,  and  who  has  this  winter  been  studying  music  and 
j*«.inf  ing  in  New  York  ? 


Emma.  The    people,    too,    are  ]>erfect!y    nncivilif.ed. 
Why,  they  live  in  mud  huts,  witliont  anv  \vintTovv«:  ♦►n 
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with  their  fingers^  sitting  on  the  floor;  and  women  are 
treated  with  no  more  kindQeas  and  oonsiderfition  than 
•cattle!  Erery  form  of  iniquity  preTails:  Ijrine  is  uni- 
venaL  The  government  of  the  country  is  aeBpotio, 
a  coarse,  dwraded  Shah  ruling  the  people,  with  no  de- 
-aire  to  lift  them  from  their  wretched  condition. 

Fanny.  This  is  all  true;  hut  can  nothing  be  done  far 
-these  degraded  ones?    Much  has  already  been  aocoin- 

{lishedy  aHd  a  thousand-fold  more  may  be.  Do  you 
now  that  it  is  only  forty  years  gince  the  American 
Board  sent  a  missionary  to  the  Kestorians  ?  Through 
the  efforts  of  missionaries^,  the  Scriptures  have  been 
translated,  schools  established^  churches  organised,  and 
4i  native  ministry  trained,  by  which  the  gospel  h  now 
preached  to  the  people,  and,  as  a  result^  tnousand»  have 
oeen  converted. 

ELiTS.  I  never  was  so  interested  In  mlsBions  as  now, 
it  seems  as  if  there  never  was^  so  much  accomplished. 
Papa  was  reading,  only  last  evening,  what  progress 
:Japan  is  making.  Our  missionaries  are  not  only  amply 
protected  bv  government,  which  has  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  out  it  is  now  considering  the  question  of 
•Jiving  all  religions  full  liberty  of  worship.  She  is  ready 
to  jump,  at  one  bound,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nine- 
:teeilth  oentary. 

Annib.  No  less  than  40,000  chitjren  of  the  Fiji 
Ishuiders  are  now  in  Sunda;^*Bchool,  and  thonsands  of 
the  people  are  consistent  Christians,  yet  it  is  but  forty 
years  since  these  people  were  cannibal*^. 

Julia.  In  Madagascar,  the  wholu  land  is  open  to  the 
missionaries,  Idolatry  is  overthrown,  and  Christianity  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  religion  of  tho  people. 

BsBTUA.  This  missionary  work  always  Esecmed  to  me  in- 
•"Comprehensible;  I  never  uauld  get  interested  in  the 
heathen, — never  see  how  anything  could  be  accomplish- 
ed— the  field  is  so  large  and  lahorersi  so  few.  Why,  if 
all  the  Christians  of  America  would  start  out,  and  try 
omd  Christianize  the  heathen,  I  should  feet  that  some- 
thing could  be  done;  but  now,  only  a  few  hundred  mis- 
sionaries to  millions  of  peofile! 

Agnes.  You  remind  me  of  the  man  I  read  of,  the  other 

•:day,  who  had   twelve  children^  and    wouldn't  let  any 

;of  them  go  to  school  till  all  were  oUl  enough  *  for  then, 

he  said,  he  could  see  that  a  great   and   rapid   work    was 

being  accomplished. 

Minnie.  Suppose  Columbus  had  waited  till  all  his 
•<^ountrymen  were  fired  with  enthusiasm,  and  were  ready 
to  go  with  him, — when,  think  you,  would  our  America 
have  been  discovered? 

Fanny.  You  forget  that  it  is  not   intended  that  this 

work  shall  be  done  wholly  and  directly  by  missionaries 

-sent  by  us.     The    converts    made,    become    preachers 

:among  their  own  peonle,  and  very  faithful  and  efiicient 

•ones,  too:  and  so  we  hope,  at  no  distant   day,  the  work 

may  be  left  wholly  to  natives. 

Kate.  Nine-tenths  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  Bur* 
mah  is  in  the  hands  of  native  preachers. 

Annie.  In  a  school  of  Massachusetts  there  are  now 
numbers  of  young  men  being  educated  and  fitted  for 
-missionaries  at  the  expense  of  their  own  government: 
•isn't  it  wonderful! 

Cabrie.  (Lazily!)  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  work  to  do,  and  somebody  ought  to  do 
it:  but  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  ready  to  start  for  Persia 
-or  any  other  heathen  land:  are  you,  Mary t  There  is 
enongh  to  do  right  here  at  home,  seems  to  me, 

Mary.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  tbat  we  can  do  at 
home,  but  let  us  not  be  of  the  multitude  who  excuse 
themselves  from  helping  on  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
-Jsions,  beeanse  there  is  so  much  wickedness  in   our  own 


land.  There  will  always  be  those  who  might  hear  the 
gospel,  but  wiU  not, 

Minnie,  That's  right,  Maiy ;  if  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  heathen  darkness,  who  have  not  the  gospel 
and  know  nothing  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  are  we  not 
responsible  if  we  do  not  go,  or  help  send  substitutes,  to 
carry  the  glad  news? 

Agnkb,  w^e  must  not  diminish  but  increase  our 
efforts^  since  new  fields  are  beiiig  opened  to  us  every 
year,  and  the  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  sounds 
fonder  and  louder.  Let  us  promise  that  we  will,  the 
coming  year,  do  more  than  ever  before. 

AxswEn,  (FVom  uiQ  Wc  will — Good  TXnie^, 

Mr  Pint  Pennj* 
^rly  one  morning  a  little  boy,  about  five  years  old, 
on  awakening  from  sleep,  looked  up,  and  on  seeing  his 
father  n&td:  **  Papa,  I  am  going  tu  put  my  penny  in  the 
missionary -box.''  Papa  said  to  his  little  son:  "Who 
told  you  to  put  your  penny  in  the  missionary-box?^ 
"  Nobody  but  myself,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  the  juven* 
lie  ^lubscrlber  to  the  mission-fund.  But  what  penny 
was  this  that  he  called  hinoicn  penny?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  w&s  the  first  peftuf/  that  this  little  boy  ever  gained 
by  his  industry.  But  you  would  like  to  know  what  he 
worked  at  to  get  a  penn^  for  his  wages?  Well,  here  is 
a  copy  of  a  bill  given  hira  by  his  teacher;  **  Master  E, 
has  meritf^fi  the  aura  of  one  penny »  Payment  on  de- 
mand.^' He  bad  worked  hard  at  his  lessons,  and  so  kept 
at  the  top  of  hts  Amn  for  a  certain  time,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  penny;  and  thia  penoy  he  gave  to  God,  to 
help  to  make  him  known  to  the  poor  heathens,  who 
know  him  not,  and  are  dyiii^  in  their  sina.  It  was  but 
a  small  sam;  but,  like  the  widow's  two  mites,  it  was  all 
he  had  in  the  world  that  he  could  call  his  owiif  and  he 
gave  it  of  his  own  free  will^  and  with  evident  pleasure^ 
and  you  know  '*  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  given"  You 
may  be  sure  that  his  papa  and  mamma  were  delighted 
with  what  their  little  boy  did.  And  m  will  every 
thoughtful  little  boy  make  liis  parents^  hearts  glad  who 
is  diapoiied  to  give  his  pence  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  spending  them  in  sin  and  folly. 

Mlads  Like  Sieves. 

A  simple  Hindoo  woman  went  to  receive  her  weekly 
Bible  lew8on,  when  the  lady  misMonary  found  that  she 
had  remembered  but  little  of  what  she  had  taught  her 
the  week  before.  Being  discouraged,  she  aaid^  **It  seems 
no  use  teaching  you  anything;  you  forget  all  I  tell  yon; 
your  mind  is  just  like  a  sieve;  as  fast  as  I  pour  water  in 
It  runs  out  again. '^ 

The  M'oraan  looked  ui*  at  the  lady  missionary,  and 
said:  "Yea,  it  ia  very  true  what  you  tell  me;  my  mind 
is  just  like  a  sieve;  I  am  very  sorry  1  forgot  so  much; 
but  then  you  know  when  you  pour  clean  water  into  a 
sieve,  though  it  all  runa  out  again,  yet  it  makes  the  sieve 
clean.  lam  sorry  I  have  forgotten  so  much  of  what 
you  told  me  last  week,  but  what  you  did  tell  me  made 
my  mind  clear,  and  I  have  come  again  to-day," 

The  missionaries  go  on  pouring  water  into  these 
sieves,  and,  though  it  runs  away,  their  lives  are  the 
cleaner  for  it. 

At  a  village  on  the  Taurus  biountains.  Miss  West, 
the  American  lady  missionary,  had  just  mounted  her 
horse  to  leave,  when  a  number  of  poor  souls  followed 
her  some  distance.  Her  heart  was  melted  at  the  cries  of 
an  aged  woman  who»  with  tears  rolling  down  her 
wrinkled  face,  and  hands  out-stretched  as  if  for  help, 
continually  exclaimed,  ^'What  shaii  I  do^?  oA,  wh^ 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ^  *'  And  in  eveij  village  they  en- 
treated tbat  she  would  soon  come  again  to  teaoh  tnem. 
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Romanism,  Pere  Hyacinthe  is  the  centre  of  a  really 
powerful  movement  in  the  direction  of  reform,  which 
while  yet  too  timid,  is  really  a  great  Protestant  force, 
and  influencing  many   thoughtful  minds.     The  three 
national  Evangelical  churches,  Catholic  rather  than  de- 
nominational, and  boldly  evangelistic  in  their  methods, 
are    carrying   the  gospel  into   every   open   door  their 
limited  resources  will  enahle   them   to  enter.     The  re- 
markahle  work  of  Mr.  McAli  and  his  assistants  has  al- 
ready transformed  the   communist  district  of  Belleville 
into  a  peaceful  Christian  community,  has  extended  its 
stations  over  Paris,  Lyons,   and  Marseilles,  and  nearly 
a  score  of  cities,  and  after  eight  short  years  of  humble 
but  heaven  directed  labor,  has  left  a  record  of  Pentecos- 
tal results.     Besides  these  great  movements,  the   Bible 
Society  has  already  scattered  seven  million   copies  of 
the  Scriptures  over  the  land — a  Bible  for  every   family. 
The  Tract  Society  circulates  nearly  a  million  tracts  an- 
nually from  the  Depot  in  Paris;  the  Wesleyan  Mission* 
ary  Society  of  England  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  preach- 
ing places,  and  nearly  as  many  laborers  in  France;  the- 
American  Baptists  have  twelve   stations;  the  Evangeli- 
cal Society  of  Geneva  employs   over  fifty  laborers;  th»- 
American  Chapel  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tien    Union,    are    doing    a    useful    work;  the  Scottish 
churches  are  interested  in  the  work;  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of   this  coun- 
try has  determined  to  enter  upon  this  most  promising* 
mission  field  of  the  world. 

The  visit  of  M.  Revillaud  and  his  fellow  laborers  to 
this  country,  has  awakened   a  profound   interest.     The 


Papal  Europe. 

In  the  preceding  pages  our  readers  will  find  as  full 
and  comprehensive  a  picture  as  the  material  and  space 
at  our  command  will  permit,  of  the  present  religious 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

Fbanck  naturally  occupies  the  foreground  in  such  a 
picture.  No  other  European  country  has  been  the 
theatre  of  more  important  events  in  the  whole  period  of 
medispval  and  modern  history.     France  was  the   first  of  !  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  prayers  of  the  Christian   world 


tie  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  crystallize  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  Merovingian 
dynasty.  France  has  been  the  leader  of  Europe  at  once 
in  proud  imperialism  and  wild  democracy.  France  has 
been  the  strongest  bulwark  and  also  the  boldest  foe  of 
Papal  Rome.  France  has  been  the  very  battle  field  of 
Protestantism.  France,  not  Germany,  was  the  real 
birth-place  of  the  reformation.  France  has  given  the 
church  more  Christian  martyrs  than  all  Europe  together. 
From  Irenffius  to  St.  Batholomew,  a  noble  army  of  wit- 
nesses for  Jesus,  counted  by  millions,  have  passed  in 
ceaseless  procession  to  claim  their  crowns,  and  their 
country  yet  for  God.  For  one  life  that  England  and 
Scotland  have  given  to  persecuting  bigotry,  France  has 
given  five  hundred.  And  now,  at  length,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  revolution,  infidelity,  superstition,  and  disaster, 
— a  century  in  which  all  the  floods  of  the  bottomless  pit 
seemed  to  be  let  loose  on  her  soil, — France  seems  again 
to  be  about  to  take  her  place  in  the  van  of  Christian 
liberty  and  testimony.  Imperialism,  Jesuitism,  and 
Ultramontanism,  have  wrought  their  own  cure.  A 
free  government  is  developing  the  latent  energies  of  a 
great  and  gifted  )>eople.  Romanism  is  revealing,  in 
the  light  of  a  new'  day,  its  imbecility  and  corruption. 
A  great  cry  for  truth  and  light  is  going  up  from 
the  people.  Several  great  Protestant  movements  are 
seeking  to  answer  this  cry.     Nearest    the    borders  of 


are  turning  anew  to  "the  Churches  of  Galatia;**  and 
surely  Americans,  above  all  others,  may  well  remember 
with  helpful  sym})athy  the  land  that  has  ever  been  the 
friend  of  this  nation  in  her  great  conflicts  for  liberty, 
and  whose  Huguenot  sons  and  daughters  have  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  infuse  what  is  good  and  great  in  our 
national  character. 

Italy  claims  the  next  place  in  the  attention  of  thoughts 
f ul  observers.  The  two  national  churches,  the  Waldenrian 
and  the  Free  Church  of  Italy,  are  the  channels  through 
which  foreign  churches  are  chiefly  operating.  The  de- 
nominational missions  are  chiefly,  though  not  exclasive* 
ly,  chaplaincies  for  foreign  residents.  These  nation* 
al  churches  are  poor  and  struggling  and  their  greatest 
need  is  financial  aid.  The  salaries  of  the  Waldensian 
pastors  do  not  amount  to  $400  per  annum,  and  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  their  ancient  antagonist  on  her 
own  ground,  place  them  still  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
But  there  is  now  an  open  door  everywhere,  a  grow- 
ing alienation  of  the  popular  mind  from  Romanism, 
and  increasing  confidence  in  the  Protestant  leaders.  The 
religion  long  associated,  through  Romish  missionarieSr 
with  atheism  and  revolution,  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  friend  of  liberty.  The  battle  in  Italy  ia  now 
largely  an  educational  one  and  Rome  is  patting  forth 
tremendous  efforts.  But  there  is  Protestant  progress 
everywhere  and    a    spirit   of    earnest  enquiry  in    the 
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alar  mind.      Dr.  Somerville  of  Scotlaud  has  recent- 
reached  for  snocessive  nights  in  the  largest  halls  of 
•lesy  Rome,  and    Florence,    to    crowds    of    earnest 
ters,  and  the   inspiring  strains   of  our  popular  re- 
1  hymns  are  now  familiar  sounds  under  the  shadow 
he  Vatican.     In   some  cases    we    hear  of    sponta- 
is  revolts  by  whole  villages  against  Papal  authority, 
their  refusal  to  receive  the  priests  of  Rome^s  ap- 
tment.     Some  of  the  ab:est  members  of  the  Italian 
lament  are  Protestants.     But  still   Italy  is  not  re- 
irated  nor  Rome  materially  weakened.     The  colos- 
system  which  has  survived  the   convulsions  of  "a 
,  times,  and   the   dividing  of  time"  can  still  adapt 
f  to  the  changes  of  society,  and  find  new  resources 
ght  the  battle    of   supremacy.       The     worst     evil 
in  France  and  Italy  is  not  Romanism,  but  the  vice 
atheism  which  a  thousand  years   of  spiritual   night 
accumulated.     With  all  the  progress   of   the   past 
ity-five  years,   Italy  is,  as  yet,  only   emerging  from 
hadow  of  death.     Her  one  hundred  and  fifty   Fro- 
nt ministers  and  perhaps  seven  thousand  Protestant 
ftians,  while  giving  a  Protestant  church  to   almost 
r  town  and  city  in  the  land,   are,  after  all,   but  a 
)  in  the  wilderness,  a  single  ray  in  a  midnight  sky, 
I,  indeed,  to  hopeful  work,  but  not  to  complacency. 
:rxa:ny  can  now  scarcely  be  called  a  Papal   land, 
^et  it  has  lately  been  the  theatre  of  great  issues  in 
*apal  question.     The  educational  war  between  Bis- 
and  the  Vatican  has,  it  is   feared,  been   somewhat 
{ded  to  the  latter,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  con- 
Dry  course.     And  we  fear  few  are  aware  how  little 
even  Protestantism  has  to  boast  in  the  very  me- 
lis  of  Germany.     For  a  Protestant  population  of 
00  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  there  are  only  36  churches 
6  pastors,  with  church  accommodations  for  only 
0  persons,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole!     One  parish 
^,000  people  has  but  one  church  and  one  chapel! 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cheering  indica- 
Fifty  Sabbath-schools,  with  12,000  pupils,  and 
iy-five  city   missionaries  in  that  city;  a    growing 
^lical  and  missionary  spirit  in  all  the  churches;  a 
an  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  authorized  by 
*ope,   and   circulated   to   the  extent  of    a  million 
s;  and  the  growth  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement 
>llinger  to  a  membership,  already,  in  ten  years,  of 
forty  thousand;  these  are  landmarks  of  hope  and 
Me  for  the  land  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
[iOiUM  has  triumphed  in  her  bold  stand  for  free 
Is;  half  a  million  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
been   distributed,  and   forty   Protestant  churches 
ready  be  counted  as  the   result  of  forty  years  of 
iian  effort. 

5TRIA,  Spain,  and  Portugal  still  linger  a  thousand 
behind  the  progress  of  Europe.  In  Spain  a  Prot- 
;  minister  has  just  been  imprisoned  for  holding  an 
rial  religious  service  with  a  score  of  persons,  and  a 
•lind  man  condemned  for  not  taking  off  his  hat  to 
sing  funeral  procession;  while,  during  the  same 
he  royal  Infanta  has  been  christened  at  Madrid 


with  an  extravagance  of  religious  and  idolatrous  pomp 
recalling  the  barbaric  glories  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
While  the  Evangelical  Alliance  have  just  succeeded  in 
obtaining  religious  toleration  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants in  Bohemia,  to  the  extent  of  permission  for  aduUs 
to  hold  religious  services,  children  from  7  to  14  to  be 
excluded,  yet  we  find  that  in  the  new  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia the  privileges  colporteurs  enjoyed  under  Turkish 
rule  have  been  rescinded,  and  even  in  Moravia  and  the 
Tyrol  the  severest  restrictions  are  being  practiced  by 
the  agents  of  the  Government. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  Ibbland  to 
complete  the  picture  of  Papal  Europe.  It  is  a  fitting 
finisliing  touch — poor  Ireland,  priest-ridden,  famine- 
stricken,  convulsed  with  revolution,  a  perpetual  Vesu- 
vius of  internal  commotion,  through  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  a  false  and  fatal  religious  system.  It  is  a 
worthy  quadrilateral — Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Ireland* 
What  better  evidences  need  we  seek  of  the  blighting 
upas  shade  of  Romanism?  The  four  decaying  nations 
of  Europe  are  the  four  that  still  cling,  with  spasmodic 
and  dying  frenzy,  to  the  monster  that  enfolds  them  in 
his  serpent  coils  in  the  last  throes  of  destruction* 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  are  issuing  from  the  strug- 
gle to  life  and  freedom.  And  Protestant  Germany, 
Protestant  England,  and  Protestant  America  are  lead- 
ing the  progress  of  the  age.  Surely  these  Christian 
people  should  reach  out  a  quick,  strong,  and  generous 
hand  to  their  struggling  brethren.  And  surely  America, 
linked  with  all  these  races  in  the  ever  strengthening 
bond  of  a  new  fellow-citizenship,  should  be  the  fore- 
most in  spreading  this  Evangel  of  liberty  for  the  nations. 

Papacy  and  Prophecj. 

The  latest  and  most  remarkable  contribution  to  pro- 
phetical study,  has  recently  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness  of  London,  the 
President  of  th^  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  and  of  two 
important  training  schools  for  missionaries  in  England, 
Mr.  Guinness  is  also  well  known  as  an  evangelist.  It  is 
entitled  '  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age."  His  work 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  study,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
remarkable  events  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  central  idea  and  great  design  of  this  volume,  is  to 
prove  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
apocalypse  respecting  the  little  horn;  the  great  apostacy; 
the  Beast  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed;  the  Beast 
that  came  up  out  of  the  earth  with  two  horns  like  a 
lamb,  and  voice  like  a  dragon,  with  the  mystical  number 
666;  the  harlot  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  deck- 
ed with  precious  stones;  mystical  Babylon  who  reigns 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth;  the  False  Prophet  destroyed 
at  the  Coming  of  the  Lord;  the  Man  of  Sin  and  great 
apostacyA)f  St.  Paul;  and  the  Anti-Christ  of  all  the 
prophecies  find  their  entire  fulfillment  in  the  Papacy, 
regarded  in  its  two  forms,  as  a  temporal  dynasty,  and  as 
an  ecclesiastical  system.  Certainly  it  is  difiicult  to  rise 
from  the  careful  study  of  these  scholarly  and  candid 
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'  p^^es  without  the  conviotion  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store,  the  past  has  left  nothing  unfulfilled 
of  all  that  Revelation  has  foretold  of  this  two-fold  system 
of  Pontifical  Imperialism  and  spiritual  domination,  in 
their  adulterous  union.  If  this  indeed  be  all;  if,  a&  Mr. 
Guinness  endeavors  to  prove  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
scientific  calculations  as  well  as  Scriptural  announce- 
ments of  times  and  seasons,  this  and  no  other  is  the  little 
horn  whose  dominations  is  limited  to  1200  years  (Dan.  7); 
the  Beast  whose  existence  lasts  1260  years  (Rev.  13.) ;  and 
the  persecutor  of  the  Church  which  is  in  the  wilderness 
1260  years  (Rev.  12.);  and  if,  as  Daniel,  and  John,  and 
St.  Paul,  all  declare,  the  horn  is  to  be  d^istroyed  and 
his  body  given  to  the  burning  flame  by  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Beast  to  be  taken  by  the  Lamb 
and  caht  alive  into  the  Lake  of  Fire,  and  the  Man  of 
Sin  to  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  (2  Thess.  2); 
then,  indeed,  even  if  we  measure  these  dates  from  the 
latest  possible  period  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the 
Papacy,  we  must  be  living  very  near  the  world's  great 
cnsis.  Already  that  system  of  error  has  begun  to  be 
•consumed  by  the  word  of  "Christ's  mouth,"  the  Bible  it 
HO  instinctively  dreads.  It  only  waits  to  be  "destroyed 
by  the  brightness  of  His  coming."  What  solemn  inter- 
est these  thoughts  attach  to  the  missionary  work  of  our 
age.  What  urgency  they  should  give  to  the  warding 
cry  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  nhould  ring  in  the 
ears  of  the  doomed  Babylon  for  buch  of  God's  children 
as  have  not  yet  escaped  her  sins  and  plagues: — 

"Come  out  of  her  my  people  that  ye  be  not  i)artaker8 
of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 

And  what  solicitous  concern  it  should  give  to  every 
true  church  and  child  of  God,  to  watch  and  keep  their 
garments,  to  avoid  that  partnership  with  the  world 
which  transformed  Rome,  once  a  pure  church,  into  adul- 
terous Babylon;  that  when  the  Lamb  shall  cometo  claim 
His  true  and  faithful  Bride,  we  may  "follow  Him 
clothed  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white,"  and  receive  the 
transporting  welcome  "Blessed  are  they  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." 

Present  State  of  Romanism  in  Europe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  the  ascendency 
in  the  Romish  Church  is  held,  not  by  the  liberal  and 
progressive  men,  who  would  seek  to  adapt  it  to  the 
genius  of  the  age,  but  by  the  conservative  and  ultra- 
montane element,  who  still  cling  to  the  wreck  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  seek  to  recall  the  supremacy  and 
intolerance  of  a  departed  age.  The  new  Pope  has  not 
accepted  the  situation  politically,  and  still  repeats  his 
futile  protest  against  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  The 
progress  of  popular  education  and  secular  schools  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  is  resisted  with  desperate  per- 
tinacity. Immense  sums  are  being  expended  on  Church 
schools  in  Italy.  A  large  fund  of  several  millions  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  and  the  work  of  proselyt- 
ing has  been  called  for,  and,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  mainly 
expended   in   America.     The   mouth  of  the  little  horn 


grows  bolder  and  more  imperious  as  it  hastena  to  its 
destiny.  The  reformation  of  the  Charoh  within  itself 
grows  more  hopeless,  all  efforts  in  this  direction  being 
speedily  closed  by  excommunication  and  separation. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  remarkable  defections  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  among  the  higher  classes  in  En- 
gland. And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  as  monarchical  gov- 
ernment's are  exchanged  for  democracies^ — ^the  present 
tendency  in  all  the  European  nations — this  subtle  sys- 
tem of  political  expediency  will  be  found  shaping  its 
course  to  control  these  republican  governments,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  so  long  maintained  the  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  Already  in  America  its  hand 
has  been  seen  in  influencing  popular  elections^  and  even 
controlling  municipal  governments.  Its  spirit  is  still 
the  same, — absolute  unity  of  purpose  and  concentration 
of  power,  uncompromising  supremacy  over  the  libertftes 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
whatever  means  and  agencies,  secular  or  sacred,  will  ac- 
complish the  end,  the  Church's  supremacy. 

The  recent  speech  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  at  his  pub- 
lic reception  in  this  city,  in  which  he  claimed  substan- 
tially that  "  the  position  of  the  Most  Holy  Catholic 
Church  had  always  been  one  of  charity  and  toleraiion, 
and  that  her  history  had  been  conspicuous  in  this  regard 
through  all  the  past,"  must  have  provoked  a  smile  even 
in  his  credulous  audience,  and,  a  shudder  among  the 
buried  bones  of  the  fifty  million  Protestant  martyrs  who 
have  fallen  before  the  "charity  and  tolerance"  of  Papal 
Rome. 

The  present  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Europe  are  given  by  a  comparatively  recent  authority 
about  as  follows: 

France 83,000,000 

Austria 25,000,000 

Italy 24,000,000 

Spain 16,000,000 

Germany 15,000,000 

Russia,  Poland,  and  France 7,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 6,000,000 

Belgium 4,600,000 

Portugal 3,500,000 

Holland 1,000,000 

Switzerland 1,000,000 

Turkey,  Denmark,  Greece,  Swe- 
den and  Norway 1,000,000 


Total  about 137,000,000 

Interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  Wood,  of  Constantinople;  Rev.  John  S.  Chand- 
ler, of  South  India;  and  Rev.  Henry  D.  Porter,  of  ChinSy 
too  late  for  this  issue.  They  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.  Dr.  Wood  says,  "Your  December  number  has 
just  come  to  excite  my  admiration,  and  instruct  me  by 
its  information.  I  wish  you  great  success  in  yonr  en- 
terprise." 

We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  rendets  to 
the  announcements  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover  • 
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[The  ClrarrhnMui.l 

A  New  CkHreli  for  tlie  WaldeasM. 

The  Waldeiises  have  a  new  church  nearly  ready  for 
ocoapation  at  Milan.  The  edifice  is,  externally,  60x00 
feet,  with  an  extension  on  the  front  at  the  left.  One  of 
the  aide  chapels  of  the  old  church  with  part  of  the  porch 
was  sared  intact.  In  the  porch  at  the  right  end  there 
remains  an  ancient  winding  stone  stairway,  which  leads* 
to  the  choir  and  organ  loft  above.  There  is  a  large 
arched  doorway  of  sculptured  stone,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  an  ancient  pillar  and  a  circular  window,  with  its 
frame  and  casings  of  ornamental  stone-work.  Above 
the  door  there  is  a  much  grander  circular  window,  with 
fimall,  arched  windows  on  each  side.  Above  all,  in  the 
penniment,  is  the  ancient  statue  of  *'Saii  GiovaiMii  in 
Conca!'*  In  the  interior  of  the  church  there  is,  above,  a 
dome,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  supported  by  four  large 
cluster  pillars,  which  also  form  a  broad  central  and  two 
side  aisles.  Kelow  the  floor  is  a  crypt,  with  the  tombs 
and  bones  of  the  ancient  and  pious  dead  still  therein. 
These  Waldenses,  who,  in  the  persons  of  their  ancestors, 
stood  firm  in  defence  of  their  views  and  principles  in 
the  centuries  l>efore  the  Reformation,  and  suffered  there- 
for at  the  hands  of  pa])al  Rome  persecutions  and  martyr- 
dom,  now  at  last  have  found  a  permanent  home  on  this 
spot,  consecrated  a  thousand  years  ago  to  the  service  of 
Ood. 

(From  "MlMlon  Llfi'"  for  January.  1X81.) 

East  Indian  Converts. 
One  of  the  subjects  considered  at  the  Poona  Mission- 
ary Conference  in  June  was  the  best  way  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  poorer  converts,  whose  way  of  living 
has  been  completely  chrnge<l  in  consequence  of  their 
embracing  Christianity.  TheMahars  in  their  heathen 
state  have  no  regular  employment.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  jiossessing  a  right  to  dead  animals  and 
other  perquisites.  After  their  conversion,  our  object  is 
to  raise  them  to  the  position  of  self-supporting  laborers. 
•When  a  Hindu  is  out  of  work  he  goes  on  his  caste, 
which  indirectly  does  the  work  of  trades  unions  in  En- 
gland. This  resource  he  loses  on  becoming  a  Christian. 
He  comes  to  the  Padre  Saheb  for  relief;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  can  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  honest  livelUiood  in  any  other  way  than  by  becoming 
teachers — a  work  for  which  they  are  often  quite  unfit, 
mentally  and  morally.  Then  the  children  we  are  edu- 
cating must  learn  some  industry  whereby  to  support 
themselves.  There  will  be  a  growing  need  for  indus- 
trial schools.  Carpentering  might  be  a  means  of  sup- 
port for  many  families.  A  furniture  manufactory 
onght  to  be  a  profitable  concern.  The  government 
workshops  at  the  Arsenal  and  the  Engineering  College, 
as  well  as  the  dockyards,  are  good  schools  of  training 
for  young  workmen,  as  far  as  their  technical  education 
18  concerned.    It  must,  however,  be  many  years  before 


any  lad  trained  in  this  way  would  be  competent  to  take 
charge  of  a  mission  workshop.  The  inventiveness  of 
the  European  is  wanting  in  the  Hindu. 

[From  "The  Churduoan '*  of  Kirv.  auth.) 

RoBiaii  Catholles  In  JMnsalem. 
A  correspondent  of    The  Record  (London),  writing 
from  Jenisalem  under  date  of  October  13th,  savs  witn 
respect   to  the  new  activities  of  the  Roman    Catholic 
Church  in  that  city   and   vicinity:  At  Jaffa  a  splendid 
new  hospital  is  in  cH>urse  of  erection;  at  Kamleh  a  branch 
nunnery  has  been  established;  at  Bethlehem  a  new  nun- 
nery and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  in  active  opera- 
tion.    Even  the  Franciscans  are  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  labors  and  influence,  as  indicated  by  the  new  es- 
tablishment at   Emmaus  (so  called),  and  the  immense 
Casa  Nuova,  or  new  hospice  for  travelers  at  Jerusalem, 
which   forms   a   by  no  means  unimportant   medium  of 
comraunicati<m  between  the  monks  and  European  Pro- 
testants, many  of  whom  are  drawn  by  the  gentle  kind- 
ness and  affability  of  the  brethren  into  a  certain  sympa- 
thy with    them   and   their  system.     On  the    Mount  of 
I  Olives  a  grand  "  sanctuaire  "  and  an  extensive  nunnery 
I  have  been  erected  and  endowed  by  the   Princess  de  la 
'  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who,  with  great  devotion,  spent  sev- 
I  eral  years  on  the  spot,  in  order  personally  to  superintend 
!  the  work.     The  thoughtful  and  devout  Christian  (the 
correspondent    continues),    to  whatever  section  of  the 
Church  he  may  belong,  will  not  feel  disposed  to  make 
'  light  of  these  labors.     Only   prejudice  can  be  blind  to 
'  their  value  in  promoting  the  awakening  and  enlighten- 
;  nient  of   the  ))e<)ple   of  this  country.     But  no  one  sin- 
I  eerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  can 
I  see  without  t-onc-ern    the   tide  of  Christian  civilization, 
:  which  even  now  is  beginning  to  flow  toward  Palestine, 
I  largely  tahited  with  the  teaching  of  an  unsound  and  un- 
scriptural  faith. 

i 

!  iKnim  the  "National  Baptlgt  "  of  Xov.  2r>tti.] 

The  Chinese  in  America. 

As   nearly   all    the   Chinese  are  expecting  to    return 
I  after  a  few  years  to  their  native  country,  it  should  be  our 
'  most  earnest  endeavor  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of 
'  the  Gospel  while  here.     Of  the  100,000  that  are  in  this 
country,  probably  half    will    return    to  China  in  ten  or 
fifteen 'years.     Some  80n  or   000   sailed  only  last  week 
I  from  San  Francisco  for  their  home  in  China.     If  we  can 
send  back  only  a  small  portion  of  them  as  earnest  Chris- 
I  tians,  we  will'send  back  so  many  inexpensive  mission- 
I  aries.     Dr.  J.  B.  Simmons,  of  New  York,  has  shown  us 
I  what  can  be  accomplished  among  this  greatly   wronged 
I  people,  if  there  is  a  burning  love  to   Christ   in  the  soul. 
1  lliere  are   twenty-nine   in   his  Sunday-school,  some^  of 
whom  have  been  converted.     And  the  motive  of  sending 
I  them  back  to  China  as  living  illustrations  of  the  power 
.  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  s])reading  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer among  their  kindred  and  friends  in  China,  is  a 
i  elorious  one.     Add  to  this  that,  as  a  slight  compensation 
for  the  sorrowful  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected while  in  this  country,  it  is  our  privilege  as  Chris- 
tians, by  all  means,  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  Christianity  that  has  done  it;  but  the  brutal, 
barbarous,  malignant  spirit  of  caste,  which  Christianity 
abhors  and  condemns.     In  this  city  very  little  is  being 
done  for  Christianizing  them,  and  nothing  among  the 
Baptists  to  our  knowleage.     We  are  thankful  that  the 
Home  Mission  Society  has  two  missionaries  laboring  for 
their  salvation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     A  Baptist  church 
of  ten  converted  Chinese  has  just  been  organized  at   San 
Francisco,  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Dr.  Hartwell. 
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[Prom  tiie  **CtarlttIaii  liitellif«over.'*l 

The  Pope,  Rnsssia,  and  Beliiam. 

The  lon^  quarrfl  between  the  Pope  and  the  RuBtiana  seema 
about  to  end  with  a  compromise  that  is  acceptable  to  both  parties, 
because  both  suppose  they  have  gained  their  points.  The  promi- 
nent features  of  the  treaty  are  these:  Both  the  Polish  and  the 
Russian  Inn fnisges  may  be  used  in  giving  religious  instniction; 
civil  punishment  for  Catholic  converts  is  abolished;  and  Russian 
Catholics  are  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  Pontiff,  while  the 
Russians  appoint  an  embassador  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter 
sends  a  nuncio  to  St.  Petersburg.  These,  at  least,  are  the  wishes 
of  the  Papal  Curia,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are 
all  as  extensive  as  is  claimed  at  Rome.  The  Russians  say  that  all 
they  yielded  is  a  certain  independence  of  the  Bishops  in  tlie  train- 
ing of  the  clergy.  This  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Czjir,  is  of 
long  standing,  as  it  had  its  origin  under  Pius  1 X. .  who  in  his  tra- 
ditional obstinacy  would  not  yield  an  inch  to  the  Russians,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  determined  that  if  the  Pope  desired  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Russia,  he  must  permit  it  to  be  under  general 
Russian  control.  One  of  the  first  movements  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  Papal  chair,  was  to  try  and  settle  this  difficulty, 
which  has  been  done  in  a  way  that  leaves  to  each  party  the  shell 
of  the  oyster,  while  neither  gains  the  luscious  meat. 

The  war  between  Brussels  and  the  Vatican  goes  bravely  on. 
The  Conservativrs  cannot  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Belgian  embassador  at  the  Curia  of  the  Pope,  while 
the  Liberals  are  striking  right  and  left  at  the  priests  and  bishops 
that  are  interfering  with  the  schools  and  other  civil  matters.  The 
national  dignity  of  Belgium  has  greatly  risen  throughout  Europe 
since  its  declaration  of  independence  of  Rome.  The  new  Bishop 
of  Toumai,  in  the  place  of  Dumont,  whom  the  Pope  deposed, 
has  been  installed  with  quite  an  ecclesiastical  display  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  the  ecclesiastical  School  Director 
Knops,  of  the  College  of  St.  Troud,  has  been  condemned  by  a 
criminal  court,  to  three  years*  imprisonment  for  violent  conduct 
toward  the  children  placed  under  his  charge.  The  judicial  in 
quiry  revealed  such  a  multitude  of  outrages,  according  to  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  children  themselves,  that  the  pnrents  who  were 
present  were  horrified  at  the  astonishing  revelations.  And  this 
very  same  contemptible  hypocrite  had  recently  sent  a  threatening 
letter  to  a  member  of  his  constituency,  assuring  him  of  condign 
punishment  if  he  continued  to  send  his  children  to  the  communal 
schools,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  "miserable  nest  of  irreligious 
immorality. " 

<Froni  the  "Examiner  and  Chronicle"  of  Drr..  ifi.) 

A  New  Critic  of  Missions. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  has  said  several  times  of  late, 
with  considerable  insistence,  that  the  Christian  church  is  altogeth- 
er wrong  in  its  foreign  missionary  policy.  The  true  field  for 
Christian  labor,  is  the  home  field,  and  the  home  field  means  es- 
pecially New  York.  It  is  urged  that  the  slums  of  this  city  offer  a 
field  for  missionary  labor  as  great  as  can  be  found  in  Rangoon  or 
Ningpo  or  Tokio  This  l>eing  so.  it  is  a  great  waste  of  money  to 
spend  so  much  in  winning  a  few  heathen  to  Christianity,  when  so 
much  needs  to  be  done  at  our  own  door.  Relig'ous  work  should 
begin  at  home.  When  New  York  is  Christianized  the  nation  may 
be  attacked,  and  when  the  nation  is  conquered  by  the  gospel,  it 
will  be  time  to  prepare  for  foreign  conquests.  Besides,  the  heath- 
en are  very  well  off  as  they  are.  They  have  religir>ns  better  suited 
to  their  needs  than  Christianity.  Before  they  can  accept  the 
latter  there  must  be  a  certain  progress  of  civilization  and  educa- 
tion among  them. 

These  things  are  said  by  a  journal  that  professes,  while  *aying 
them,  to  be  speaking  for  the  bestinteresUof  the  Christian  church. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  read  much  in  Christian  homes, 
but  the  articles  have  lieen  pretty  widely  copied  in  other  papers 
which  do  go  into  Christian  homes,  and  they  are  well  calculated  to 
do  harm.     They  are  skillfully  written,  and  contain  just  enough 


of  true  statement  and  right  thinking  to  aagar-coat  their   fallacies 

and  make  them  acceptable  to  the  uncritical  reader.     There  is  now 

!  and  then  a  Christian  man  who  Is  misled  by  such  articlea  into  hos- 

i  tility  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions:  and  this  being  so,  the  oth« 

I  side  of  the  case  ought  to  be  presented. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  whole  argument  aammariad 
I  above  to  say  that  'd  this  policy  had  been  followed  from  the  be- 
I  ginning,  Chribtiinity  would  never  have  l)een  the  religion  of 
j  Europe  and  America.    The  Apostles  were  all  Jews,  and  hj  the 


above  reasoning  they  were  bound  first  to  convert  their  own 
to  expend  all  their  energies  on  this  work,  and  only  when  this  had 
been  accomplished  ought  they  to  have  preached  the  goapel  to 
other  lands.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  humanly  npnakiic 
than  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  days  of  tiie 
Apostles  was  an  impossibility.  The  disciples  might  have  flnag 
themselves  upon  Judaism  with  superhuman  energy,  but  they 
would  only  have  beaten  out  their  own  lives  against  its  branenwiD 
j  of  formalism  and  unbelief.  Seeing  this,  they  turned  to  the  Gefr 
I  tiles— not  abandoning  their  efforts  among  the  Jews,  but  on  the 
other  hand  not  restricting  their  efforts  to  their  own  nation.  The 
result  is,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  not  heathen — ^nominally 
Christians,  at  least,  and  some  of  us  really  such.  But  we  would 
have  been  neither  nominal  nor  real  (christians,  had  the  (tay-at- 
home  policy  ruled  the  Apostles. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  policy  recommended  for  the  adoptloD 
of  Christian  people  would  be  suicidal.  To  cut  oiT  all  our  foreign 
work,  and  concentrate  our  whole  energies  on  home  erangelizatkn, 
would  l)e  to  contract  and  chill  our  sympathies,  and  develope  a 
selfishness  that  would  prevent  even  the  home  woi^  from  beiqg 
done.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  anti-mission  churches  inertia- 
bly  die  in  a  few  years.  It  is  (luite  as  well-known  that  the  chnrefa* 
es  and  men  who  give  largely  to. foreign  missions  are  also  the  lavgr 
givers  to  all  kinds  of  home  work;  and  that  the  men  who  are  anti- 
mission  in  sentiment  are  anti-everything  else  that  appeala  for 
money  or  Christian  work. 

The  tlimsiest  of  all  arguments  against  the  need  of  foreign  mis- 
sions is,  that  the  heathen  do  not  need  the  gospel,    and    are    not 
ready  to   be   profited  by  its  reception.     No  one  who  has  the  le- 
!  motest  conception  of  what  the  gospel  is.  and   why    any    maa 
I  needs  it,  will  be  misled  by  it.    It  is  simply  not  worth   refutatloa. 
i  --~ 

I  (From  "  Woman*!  Work  for  Woman.*'  for  JanuaiT.  18810 

Creating  a  Missionary  Spirit, 

Ky  Mlt8.  GXOKOK  C'LINTOK  SMITH. 

The  Prussians  have  a  maxim,  which  will  perliaps  explain  their 
victory  over  Austria  and  France,  and  their  European  aupremacys 
"  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  your  nation,  pot 
into  your  public  schoolM. "  So  whatever  spirit  we  would  aea  bt 
the  church,  implant  first  in  the  nursery  of  the  church.  iJeS  ■• 
then,  who  have  not  already  done  so.  use  our  influenoe  to  ha^e  ov 
Sabbath -schools  organized  into  missionary  societies,  aoooidfaig  la 
the  directions  given  in  leaflet  form  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  ths 
Northwest  Although  we  ask  for  but  one  meeting  every  thnt 
months,  it  can  be  so  fraught  with  interest  that  the  children  ani 
young  people  will  long  for  its  recurrence.  Let  some  claaaea  be 
set  apart  to  repeat  passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to  the  subset 
Let  others  recite  a  poem.  A  teacher  can  point  out  on  the  map 
the  stations  where  our  missionaries  are.  Anotlicr  may  tell  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  difllculties  with  which  the  miasionaito 
have  to  contend,  how  hard  it  must  be  to  actiuire  the  language  of 
the  natives,  the  sacrifices  they  make.  etc. 

When  the  society  is  once  organized  there  will  be  no  trouble  la 
getting  up  an  interesting  and  profitable  programme,  of  which 
singing  will  form  an  important  part.  Societies  not  having  tte 
directory  leaflets,  can  obtain  them  by  simply  applying  to  48 
McCormick  Block.  Chicago. 

Let  us  all  try  this  plan,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Gkxl  such  an  In- 
terest may  be  aroused  that  future  workers  will  oof  ezperlenee  the 
sad  hindrances  of  those  in  our  day  and  generation. 
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[Foreign  MlMloiunr.] 

Erangeliiatloii  in  Department  de  r  Ain,  France. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  remarkable  work  of  CTangelization 
going  on,  under  one  man  at  least,  in  France  at  the  present  time, 
than  that  of  the  pasteur  of  Fern^  (near  Geneva),  Mons.  Pasquat 
He  has  0  stations  (inclusive  of  Femey);  47  places  where  '*re- 
iiniona''are,  from  time  to  time,  held:  4  pastors,  5  evangelistH;  11 
primary  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  890  children,  Protes- 
tnnt  and  Catholic  bom;  and  240  scholars  ih  attendance  on  Sab- 
bath schools.  The  district  is  a  very  wide  one,  including  many 
▼iilages  lining  the  base  and  lesser  heights  of  the  Jura,  nearly  as 
far  south  as  Lyons.  M.  Pas4|uet,  at  the  expense  of  great  toil,  is 
found  eveiy where,  superintending,  stimulating,  cheering,  and 
preaching  the  Word.  The  work  involved  an  expense  last  year 
of  £1140.  It  is  worth  adding,  that  31.  Pasi^uet  was  the  first  to 
pravall  upon  Mons.  Reveillaud  to  speak  in  jiublic  as  an  evange- 
liat.  It  was  in  the  church  of  Femey,  in  which  village  Voltaire 
onoe  held  rule,  that  this  man  began,  and  etTectively  began,  bis 
onreer  as  a  lay  preacher  of  the  Word.  The  people  were  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  followed  him,  when  he  left,  with  their 
prayers  and  sympathy. 


Kroin"Th(*  National  BaptiKt.'* 

Onr  New  Yearns  Outlook. 

By  Krv.  Krank  S.  I>obbi.nh. 

India  (hicluding  Ceylon)  has  a  population  of  192  millions.  Of 
these,  nearly  one  million  are  nominal  Cbristians;  tbe  rest  are 
Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Buddhists.  The  missionary  Socie- 
ties report  over  100,000  church  members.  Fuller  reports  would, 
probably,  increase  the  last  number.  The  most  remarkable  ingath- 
ering of  converts  in  the  history  of  modem  missions,  has  taken 
place  in  the  Telugu  country  and  the  region  round  about.  The 
Goapel  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Hinduism.  The 
rising  generation,  the  youth  of  India,  are  receiving  a  Western 
education.  Over  six  thousand  young  men  were  admitted  in  one 
year  to  the  government  Universities  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  A  national  system  of  education  has  been  commenced, 
and  lias,  already,  made  great  progress.  In  the  Mis<«ion  Schools, 
where  a  positive  Christian  education  is  given,  there,  are  201,000 
scholars.  In  Hindu  homes  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  by 
civilization  and  Christianity. 

But  little  change  has  taken  place  in  Africa  during  the  last  year. 
The  promishig  mission  to  3Itesa*s  kingdom  has  been  kept  in  con- 
stant fear  of  revolution,  as  that  fickle  king  has  been  skipping 
about  from  Moslem  to  Roman  Catholic,  or  to  Protestant  fold. 
Whoever  ofTers  him  the  best  guns,  seems  to  him  to  have  the  best 
religion.  The  desolating  wars  in  South  Africa  have  destroyed 
many  mission  stations,  and  set  back  the  hand  upon  the  dial  of 
mission  work  in  that  part  of  the  land. 

Of  the  20O  miUionsof  Africans,  there  are  500,000  nomhial  Chris- 
tians, and  196,241  church-members.  In  Africa,  585  missionaries 
are  laboring.  The  people  of  the  region  strtttching  across  North- 
em  Africa,  above  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  are  mainly 
Mohammedan;  south  of  that  line  they  an*  degraded  Fetichi«ts, 
worshipers  of  Htocks  and  stones,  believing  in  witches,  rain- 
makers, the  protective  value  of  charms,  amulets,  and  the  like. 

China's  400  millions  are  to  be  classed  at^  Confucianists,  Budd- 
JiistSp  and  Taoists,  Confucius  was  a  statesman  reformer,  and  his 
particular  teachings  weie  with  respect  to  governmental  and  fami- 
ly relationa  The  Taoists  are  materialistic  magicians.  The  Budd- 
hieta  worship  the  Indian  Gautama  Buddha  and  a  host  of  gods 
and  goddesses  of  occupations,  of  the  household,  workshop,  and 
atore.  The  Confucianists  worship  mainly  the  tablets  of  the  dead 
anoeators  and  images  of  Confucius.  The  Chinese  generally  wor- 
abip  at  the  temples  of  all  three  of  the  religions.  Among  the  Chi- 
neae,  527  miseionaries  have  gathered  820  churches,  having  16,908 
members.  There  are  about  6,050  pupils  in  818  mission  schoola 
All  China  is  now  accessible  to  the  gospel.    The  missionaries  re- 


There 


side  in  some  85  different  cities,  and  belong  to  80  societies, 
are  500  out-posts  of  the  various  missions. 

In  Burmah,  there  are  105  missionaries,  21,786  church-members, 
and  6,128  scholars  in  the  mission  schools.  In  Slam,  24  miasiona- 
aries,  and  1,600  converts,  with  840  mission  scholars,  represent  the 
Christian  forces. 

Some  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  have  ceased  to  be  regsrded 
aa  mission  lands,  and  no  reports  are  longiT  made  of  their  con- 
dition. In  those  that  are  yet  missions  fields  there  are  550  mission- 
aries, 87,764  communicants,  and  70,600  pupils  in  the  Christian 
schools. 

In  the  American  Continent  and  adjacent  isUnds,  among  the 
Non- Christian  peoples,  there  arc  242  missionaries,  155,581  con- 
verts, and  88,037  scholars  in  mission  schools. 

Turkey  has  been  greatly  tlisturbed  by  wars,  of  late  years,  but 
astonibhin^rly  rapid  progress  has  brcn  made,  notwithstanding. 
The  oonveris,  however,  arc*  made  from  the  Armentansi,  a  sort 
of  first  cousins  to  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia.  But  few  Mo- 
hammedans have  become  Christians.  154  missionaries,  with  6,* 
204  converts,  and  12,884  scholars  are  connected  wi.h  tbe  Ameri- 
can mission. 

Persia,  the  land  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and 
of  the  Fire-worshippers,  has  82  misssionaries,  1,371  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  2,000  children  in  mission  schools. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan  rei>oit9  for  the  year  188(^ 
16  societies,  117  missionaries,  2,701  converts,  and  2,511  scholars. 
Max  MuUer  estimates  that  of  the  34,838,504  people  of  Japan, 
about  200,000  arc  Shintoists  and  the  rest  Buddhists  "or  nothing."^ 

'  Treaty  Revision  is  the  subject  uppennost  in  the  news  from  Japan; 

'  this,  probably,  will  secure  the  opening  of  the  country  and  the 
distribution  of  the  missionaries,  now  huddled  together  in  some 

'  fourteen  cities,  all  over  the  land. 

I      Besides  the  missions  mentioned  in  detail  above,  there  are  a  few 

I  of  which  we  have  not  l)een  able  to  find  the  statistics  as  yet.    We 

<  can  give  onlya{>proximate  figures  of  the  whole  missionary  world; 

I  but  as  we  give  only  those  of  whi(^h  we  have  reports,  we  certainly 
uTider  rate,  and  not  over  estimate,  these    figures.     There  are    now 

'  8,508  missionaries  connecte<l  with  85  societies,  at  least  2,000  or- 

I  dalned  native  preachers,  and  80,000  unordained  native  helpers. 

j  We  can  count  up  625,016  church  members,  with  probably  five 
tivies  as  many  nominal  Christians,  and  412,300  pupils  in  mission 
schools. 

From  the  "Mlralonary  Herald"  for  .jMnuary,  IW. 

9  Calls  for  Missionaries. 

The  young  men  assembled  at  the  Inter- Seminary  Missionary 
Convention,  acting  on  the  suggestion  made  by  Professon  Hart^^ 
ranft  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  various  Mission  Boards  to  fake  into  earnest  consider^ 
ation,  with  a  view  to  immediate  adoption,  the  plan  of  issuing  per- 
sonal and  formal  "calls"  to  such  individuals  as  they  desire  to- 
enter  upon  missionary  service.  It  is  not  perhaps  known  that  not 
only  has  the  plan  been  considered,  but  that  it  has  been  actually^ 
tried.  The  Prudential  Committee  has  at  various  times  and  by 
formal  vote  called  more  than  a  score  of  individuals  to  enter  upon 
specific  foreign  missionary  service.  During  a  single  year  eleven 
students,  then  in  theological  seminaries,  were,  after  careful  in- 
quiries, thus  specifically  called  by  action  as  formal  as  that  which 
any  chureh  uses  in  inviting  a  person  to  its  pastorate.  The  resulta- 
of  the  effort  were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  ezperi- 
ment  Not  one  of  the  eleven  accepted  the  call  given  him.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  different  results  would  follow  were  the 
experiment  to  be  tried  again.  The  Foreign  Missionary  service 
seems  to  require  for  its  successful  prosecution  not  merely  a  will- 
ingness to  labor  anywhere,  but  an  inward  impulse  to  labor  where 
Christ  has  not  been  named.  One  of  the  first  qualificationa  for  a 
missionary,  is  a  desire  to  be  a  missionary.  If  a  young  man  of 
strength  and  ability  otters  himself  for  foreign  work,  this  fact  goea 
far  to  show  his  fitness  for  that  work. 
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Watchman,  What  of  the  Night? 

UT  BBV.  L.  H.  WlliBOK,  OF  MOKOAK,  GA. 

»ARE,  harkl  what  tidings  thrilling 
Now  greet  ihe  gladdened  ear. 
What  countless  sons  '*made  willing," 

In  glorious  gari)  appear: 
What  mighty  millions  clouding 

The  dark  horizon  o'er, 
Like  flocking  doves  are  cniwding 
The  church*8  o|)en  door! 

-d.  Oh,  Zion,  does  thy  Glory 

Now  surely  beam  ou  thee, 
As  Bweet  redemption's  stor\' 

Swells  high  o'er  shore  and  sea? 
Say,  is  the  Morning  Golden 

Now  dawning,— thnt  blest  hour 
By  Seers  so  long  beholden, 

God's  mighty  -'Day  of  power?" 

3.  Hope's  radiant  bow  unbroken 

Spans  many  a  kindling  sky. 
And  many  a  cheering  token 

Now  blazes  bri>;ht  on  high; 
And  ancient  Faiths  are  crumbling. 

And  sounds  are  heard  from  far: 
Say,  is  it  but  the  rumbling 

Of  His  swift-nearing  car? 

4.  In  many  an  isle  of  ocean. 

From  many  a  silent  sea. 
Sweet  anthems  of  devotion 

Are  rising  full  and  free; 
And  tribes  once  wild  and  vagrant 

Acknowledge  now  their  King. 
And  incense  fresh  and  fragrant 

In  willing  gladne&s  bring. 

■5.  The  Crescent  slowly  waning, 

The  Cross  more  brightly  flames. 
And  mightier  triumphs  gaining. 

The  near  result  proclaims. 
The  "Man  of  sin"  is  dying,— 

Naught  now  can  do  but  gasp ; 
While  souls  relea84-d,  are  flying 

Freed  from  his  fettering  grasp. 

6.  The  Hindoo,  gladly  breakin^r 

His  shiickles,  hails  the  light : 
And  Sinim's  sous  are  waking 

From  out  their  long,  long  night. 
E'en  Afric  s  mighty  masses, 

Who  in  dense  darkness  lie. 
Share  in  the  gleam  tliat  pass's, 

And  glory  gilds  their  sky. 

7.  Oh,  watchman,  surely  brightens 

The  long-looked  Day  of  Hope, 
When  Truth  thus  earth  enlightens. 

And  men  no  longer  grope. 
Aye,  surely  'tis  the  Morning 

Which  Seers  have  seen  from  far. 
When  thus,  the  skies  adorning. 

Burns  Bethlehem's  beaming  Star. 

■8.  Then  wake,  awake.  Oh,  Zion! 

Wake  from  thy  sluggish  sleep : 
Thy  signals  plain,  descrying. 

Now  stricter  vigils  keep. 
No  halting  nor  delaying, 

Nor  heart  nor  voice  be  dumb. 
But  all  that  prayer  be  praying, 

"Thy  kingdom,  Jesus,  come." 


The  BeTlaed  New  Testament 

Within  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  is  prob- 
able ihat  the  Revised  New  Testament  will 
be  published  and  for  sale.  All  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  seeing  it  and  noting 
the  changes  made.  From  the  advance 
sheets  we  give  some  samples  of  changes 
that  are  made  in  it: 

Matthew  8:  1. — The  past  *'came"  is 
changed  into  the  present  "  cometh 

Matthew   8:    15.— "Suflfered" 
into  "suffereth." 

Matthew  4:  5.— "A"  pinnacle,  changed 
into  "the"  pinnacle. 

Matthew  4:  6.— "In"  changed  into  "on." 

Matthew  4:  8.— "Into"  changed  into 
"unto." 

Matthew  4:  9.— Present  into  past. 

Matthew  5:  10. — Present. into  psst 

Matthew  6:  1.— Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  righteousness  before  men. 

Matthew  6:  .9-18.— Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth.     Give  us  this  day  our 


changed  |  gelf. 

8  Cor. 


And  Agrippa  $aid  unto  Paul,  With  tmt  tt- 
tie  persusmon  thou  wooldeft  Mn  make  at 
a  Christian.  And  Paul  $md,  I  would  to 
God,  that  whether  with  little  or  widi  nuKl. 
not  thou  only,  but  also  all  that  hear  metUi 
day,  might  become  such  as  I  am,  ezoflpl 
these  bonds. " 

Rom.  6:  4.— And  patience,  probattoi; 
and  probation,  hope. 

Rom.  8:  29,  80.— "Foreordidned''  n^ 
stituted  for  «'  predestinated.  Alio  In  Mfk 
1:  6,11. 

1  Cor.  4:  4.—"  By  myself  "—against  ^j- 


daily  bread.     And  forgive  us  our  dcbU.  as  |  ghined  in  our  hearts. 


1 :  18,  19, 20.— But  as  God  ia  fiift- 
ful,  our  word  toward  you  is  not  yea  nd 
nay.  For  the  Son  of  God,  Jeeua  Ohil^ 
who  was  preached  among  vou  by  ua.  mm 
by  me  ana  Sllvauus  and  Timothy,  waa  Ml 
yea  and  nay.  but  in  him  is  yea.  For  hflv 
many  soever  be  the  promisee  of  Gkid,  in  Ifei 
is  the  yea;  wherefore  al9o  through  Ua.h 
the  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  tkroo^ 
us. 

2  Cor.  2:  1ft.— In  them  that  are  Mag 
saved,  and  in  them  that  are  periflhing: 

2  Cor.  4:  6.— Seeing  it  is  God  thai  aeid: 
Light  shall  shine  out   of   darknesa. 


we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors.     And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one. 
(The  Doxo1oj7>'  is  omitted.) 
Matthew    11:    6.— "Offended "—'occa- 
sion of  stumbling.  ** 

Matthew  11:  59.— And  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied by  her  works. 

Matthew  19:  17.— Why  askest  thou  me 
concerning  that  which  is  good?  One  there 
is  who  is  good:  but  if  thou  wouldst  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 

MiEtthew  23:  14.— (This  verse  altogether  . 
omitted.) 

Mark  8:  36  37.— For  what  doth  it  profit 

a  man.  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit 

his  life?    For  what  should  a  num  give  in 

I  exchange  for  his  life?  | 

!      Mark  9 :  44,  4rt; — (These  verses  altogether 

omitted.) 
'      TiUke  11:  2.  3,   4.— Father.  Hallowed  be 
!  thy  n-me.   Thy  kingdom  come.     Give  us 
I  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.     And  forgive 
us  our  sins;  for  we' ourselves  also  forgive  , 
ever}'  one  that  is  indebted  to  us     And  Teail  ■ 
us  not  into  temptation.  | 

Luke  Id:  8,  9.^ For    the    sons    of   this  i 
world  are  for  their  own  generation  wiser  | 
than  the  sons  of  the  light.     And  I  say  unto 
you,  make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  ' 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness:  that,  ! 
I  when  it  shall  fail,  they  may  receive  you  j 
I  into  the  eternal  tabernacles. 
I      John  5:  3,  4. — *'  Waiting  for  the  moving  . 
1  of  the  water  "  omitted.    And  verse  4  omit- 
I  ted  entirely. 

1  Acts  2:  47.— And  the  Lord  added  to 
them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being 
saved. 

Acts  8.— Verso  37  entirely  omitted.  (The 
Eunuch's  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.) 

Acts  17:  23.— To  an  Unknown  God. 
What,  therefore,  ye  worship  in  ignorance, 
this  declare  1  unto  you. 

Acts  28:  9.— "Let  us  not  fight  against 
God  "  omitted. 

AcU  26:  24-29.—''  And  as  he  thus  made 
his  defence,  Festus  saith  with  a  loud  voice, 
Paul,  thou  art  mad:  thy  much  learning 
doth  turn  thee  to  madnesa  But  Paul  saith, 
I  am  not  mad,  most  excellent  Festus;  but 
speak  forth  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
For  the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  unto 
whom  also  1  speak  freely;  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  none  of  these  things  is  hidden 
from  him;  for  this  hath  not  b^n  done  in  a 
corner.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?    I   know   that   thou    believest 


2  Cor.  11:  19— "Suflfer"— "bear 
Eph.  6:  24 —Grace  be  with  all  themtM 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  xuicotxup^ 
ness. 

Philip.  :i :  20,  21.— We  wait  for  a  SaTicna 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  fkiUa 
anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  lAaf  i 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  Hi 
^^lorj'. 

Mrs.  Wairs  Work  in  Rome. 

A  letter  from  a  German  lady,  who  d» 
scribes  herself  as  "non-Baptist,"  giwi 
very  glowing  and  sympathetic  acoooBtil 
the  work  which  is  being  done  by  Mtk 
Wall  among  the  beggarh  of  Rome.  Tic 
writer  attended  "A  Beggars*  Meeting**  li 
one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  Etend 
(Mty,  and  there  she  found  upwarda  of  i 
hundred  persons— the  poor,  the  blind,  Ik 
lame,  and  the  miserable— assembled  Sat 
clean,  whitewashed  room,  and  listening il- 
tentively  to  Mrs.  Wall,  as  she  spoke  t» 
them  words  of  lov(>  and  comfort,  delivmd 
to  them  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  »• 
sisted  them  to  commit  to  memory 
of  Scripture.  Another  day  in  the 
Mrs.  Wall  gathers  around  her  a  hundni 
beggar-women,  and  on  yet  another  dnyi 
similar  company  of  poor  mothers, 
she  teaches  needlework,  besides  impartisg 
to  them  Biblical  instruction.  This  devoted 
lady  also  manages  the  sale  of  work  of  thsH 
poor  women,  visits  extensively  among  thi 
sick,  and  plays  the  harmonium  in  Xr. 
Wall's  chapel,  besides  presiding  over  hff 
own  household  as  a  Christian 
ought. 

•  •^•^ » 

The  Kev.  Jacob  Freshman,  the  eon  of  I 
converted  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  a  membtf  d 
the  Canadian  Meihodist  Conference^ 
been  lecturing  in  this  city  and  in  Brooktfl 
on  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  O0l^ 
monies,  Literature,  etc.,  of  the  Jewa»  ii* 
teresting  and  instructing  the  people.  Bi 
comes  highly  commended. 
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$iiMti  onb  CtrnrrtrtH. 


W«naii'fe  II«BM  Misrieaarj 
8oel«tj. 

The  Wommn't  Home  Miarionaiy  Society 
kr  tbe  XelhodiBt  EpiecMpal  Church  wae  or- 
lanlied  fai  July,  1860,  and  is  estahliehiDg 
its  work  fai  the  deetitate  parts  of  our  land 
M  npldlj  u  poatlble. 

In  the  fan  the  Society  sent  an  experienced 
^  devoted  Christian  lady  to  New  Orleans, 
pBOtlierto  Attenta,  and  a  thhii  to  Nash- 
HIlaL  It  DOW  has  a  missionary  teacher  in 
PBd«n,  Utah,  and  has  Just  sent  a  second 
'  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  to 
The  Society  hopes  to  establish 
i  an  early  date  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
BODg  the  Indians,  and  among  the  C-hinese 
m  tbe  Pteiflc  Coast.  While  appeals  have 
bmen  reoeiTcd  for  similar  help  from  more 
^um  a  score  of  destitute  places,  the  Society 
jiMltitfH  to  incur  responsibility  and  indebt- 
bdBMB  beyond  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
M  inoone.  It  alms  to  inaugurate  the  work 
in  localities  where  the  other  benevolent 
iMsiflliea  aie  established,  and  by  cultivating 
Mttsr  conditions  in  the  homes,  to  strengthen 
nd  flUfltaln  the  impulses  for  good  awakened 
$y  other  agencies  of  the  Church. 

The  Society  has  no  paid  agents  or  officers 

ooisasiie  the  work,  and,  consequently, 

he  burden  falls  heavily  upon  a  few  women 

rho  an  doing  what  they  can  in  organizing 

ooltlaa  and  collecting  funds   in   localities 

hvBj  can  readL    Are  there  not  ladies  in 

Utanent  parts  of  the  Church  who  feel  suf- 

eieBt  interest  in  saving  our  own  country 

»    be  willing   to   organize   an    auxiliary 

KdeCy  and  collect  funds  for  this  cause? 

The  plan  of   oiganization  looks  to  the 

vming  of    conference   societies   at   tbe 

ftrlieat  possible  moment.    In    the   mean- 

me   all    auxiliaries,    wherever    formed. 

lould  establish  relations  at  once  with  the 

eneral  Executive   Boanl    in    Cincinnati. 

heir  work  will  be  credited  to  the  Confer- 

Kse  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  are 

•ganized,  so  that,  when  the  Conference 

ciety  is  formed,  it  may  include    in    its 

cords  of  credit  all  that  bus  1)een  accom- 

lahed  within  its  l)ound8. 

The  terms  of  membership  arc  two  cents 

ireek,  or  i^l  a  year.     Are  there  not  those 

ho  cannot  give  the  time  to  organize  so- 

sties  or  collect  funds,  who  will  aid  by  be- 

ming  life  members,  or  honorary  mana- 

re,  or  patrons,   by  the  payment  of  $20, 

00.  or  $dfM)? 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  injiugiirated ; 
eaionaries  are  in  the  field;  the  dcihI  is 
■t  and  imperative.  For  tbe  means  to 
stain  these  missionaries  and  prosecute 
sc^easfully  this  work,  we  ap[)eal  to  the 
iDien  of  the  Church.  We  ur^  you  to 
^nize  in  every  charge  in  the  land  for 
I  purpose  of  collecting  funds,  securing 
niberships,  life  memberships,  honorary 
nagers,  and  patrons.     All  moneys  should 


be  sent  to  the  TVeasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R  CUu-k, 
Ids  York  Street,  CincimiatL  Cironlari 
containing  instructions  for  orgAnhsation 
may  be  obtahied  from  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Lucy  W.  Hates,  President 
Elizabeth  L.  Ruit,  Cor.  Sec. 
889  West  Fourth  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Woman'8  Fntoii  Mtssioiuiry  Sedety. 

This  Society  held  its  20th  Anniversar)* 
Wednesday,  Januapy  19th,  in  the  chapel 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs's  church,  Brooklyn.  A 
large  attendanct*  of  ladies,  many  of  whom 
were  from  adjacent  cities,  testiflrd  to  tbe 
esteem  in  which  this  Society  is  held.  The 
report  showeil  great  increase  of  interest  it3 
Its  foreign  work  in  India,  Japan,  China, 
and  Cyprus,  and  urged  renewed  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  in  the  workers  at  home. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Clark,  of  Statcn  Island,  ivnr 
tilled  to  the  interest  in  his  own  church  felt 
in  this  Union  mission  work.  Mr.  S.  E. 
Warner,  of  Brooklyn,  referred  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  departure  in  mission  work 
inaugurated  by  this  Society,  of  sending  out 
single  women  to  work  for  women,  and  to 
the  fact  that  Women's  Boards  are  now.  in 
nearly  every  denomination,  most  earnest 
and  active  auxiliaries  of  their  missionary 
operations.  Itev.  Dr.  Wilder,  formerly  of 
Kolai)orc,  India,  told  his  own  experience 
in  that  land,  and  hesrtily  endorsed  woman's 
work  as  pre-eminently  fitted  to  reach  ard 
save  the  women  of  India. 

Rev.  Dr.   R   S.   Storrs  closed  with  elo- 
quent remarks  expressive  of  the  S3rmpathy  | 
and  interest  he  had  ever  felt  for  this  Society,  \ 
though  he  could  hardly  realize  that  a  score 
of  years  had  passed  since  >lrs.  Doremus 
first  laid  before  him  its  plans  and  purpose. 
He  characterized  Mrs.  Doremus  as  one  who  < 
had  both  intensity  and    persistency,  who  j 
labored  with  her  whole  strength,  and  kept  ! 
on  doing  so  year  after  year.     He  ascribed  I 
much  of  the  success    of   the    So<;iety    in 
foreign   lands    to    its     undenominational  j 
basis,  whi(rh  has  on  this  account  a  strong  ! 
claim  on  Christian  women  in  tbis  country  ' 
for  support  and  cooperation,   as  its  work 
lies  outside  of  denominational  fields. 

Woman*s  Fonign  MiH.slonary  Society  of 
the  M.  P.  Church. 

The  Women's  Foreign  Mi-ssionary  Soci-  I 
ety  of  the  Methodist  Protestant    Church,  : 
was  organizetl  two  years  ago.     Their  first  I 
mis<»ionary  was  sent  out  in  April,  188<>,  but  j 
died  on  the  way.     Miss  Brittan,  who  had  ' 
been  a  missionary  to  India,  left  this  coun-  | 
try  for  Japan  last  September  as  the  mission- 
ary of    the  Society.     She  has  arrived    in 
Japan  and  actively  engaged  in  her  work. 
A  school  ha-^  been  cstablislicd  which   al-  i 
ready  needs  larger  ijuarters.    The  Society 
appeals  for  contributions  for  the  purchase 
of   a  mission  house.     We  know  of   none  ' 
more  deserving.  i 


Tbe  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  on 
February  leth  and  17th.  Under  the  Oon- 
stitutlon  the  President  and  Corretpondtaig 
Flecieturf  of  each  branch  arc  entitled  to 
roemhenibip  in  the  Board.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  tfaat  there  will  be  a  full  representa- 
tion trom  each/ttrandi,  as  business  of  great 
importance  will  be  presented,  and  plans 
dlscusried  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 
Will  not  our  sLiiters  hasten  to  organiie  aux- 
iliaries In  the  respective  churches  to  which 
they  belong?  This  will  materially  aid  the 
work.  CoDsiitutlan  and  by-laws  can  be 
obtained  on  applicaiitm  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  Mrs.  N.  B.  O'Neil,  Box  716, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  address  of  the  Treas* 
urer  Is  Mrs.  J.  D.  Anderson,  care  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
hhv  eonlributiOQS  sent  to  her  will  be  duly 
»ickQ0w1ed;^ed. 


M('thodi^t  EpitM'opal  Chareh,  Sovtfa* 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  this  Church 
held  a  meeting  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  oa 
Jan.  12.  and  13.  Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom,  mis- 
sionary to  Brazil,  was  present,  and  made  a 
brief  statement  of  the  work  he  had  done  Id 
presenting  the  claims  of  this  mission  at  va- 
rious Annual  Conferences,  and  in  some  of 
the  principal  charges  of  the  Church.  Hi» 
visit  has  undoubtedly  been  of  service  Id 
giving  a  better  view  of  the  condition  of  that 
country,  and  of  the  prospects  of  that  Mis- 
sion. The  project  of  building  a  church  at 
Airacicaba,  and  supplying  it  with  a  preach- 
er, was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Northwest 
Texas  Conference,  the  preacher  to  be  sus- 
tained by  that  Conference,  and  funds  for 
the  bidlding  to  be  furnished  by  others.  The 
amount  necessary  has  lieen  subscribed,  and 
most  of  it  is  in  hand. 

There  were  several  candidates  for  foreign 
mission  work,  of  whom  the  Board  accepted 
Revs.  J.  W.  Koger,  of  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference; James  L.  Kennedy,  of  Holston;. 
H.  C.  Tucker,  of  Tennessee;  and  J.  W. 
Grimes,  of  Mem]>hi8.  These  brethren  will 
be  assigned  work,  and  sent  to  their  posts  aa 
soon  as  possible.  lie  v.  J.  W.  Grimes  goes  ^ 
to  the  Mexican  Central  ^lission,  supported 
by  the  Memphis  Conference. 

The  Treasurer  rei>orted  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  about  ^100,000.  This  will  be 
enlarged  before  the  financial  j'car  shall  clooe,. 
.so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  whole  amount  appropriated  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  finances  of  the  Board  were 
never  in  better  condition.  It  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  increased  interest  of  the 
Church. 

An  elTort  is  being  made  to  raise  $15,000 
for  a  church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital 
of  Brazil. 


Reformed  Church  of  the  United  Statesu 

The  Missionary  Secretary  at  New  York 
reports  that  the  receipts  of  December  for 
missions  were  |14,212.42;    of  this  altout 
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$9,000  were  given  to  rMuce  the  debt  On 
aecount  of  these  special  and  eztraordinary 
■oifeiingB,  a  contrast  with  the  receipts  of 
1879  cannot  be  made  with  propriety.  We 
mention,  only  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that 
the  income  of  December,  1879,  was  $8,- 
177.76. 

Up  to  this  day,  (January  14),  about  i|;d, 000 
more  have  been  received  toward  removing 
the  debt.  The  matter  is  receiving  general 
attention,  and  the  prospect  of  gifts  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness 
is  encouraging,  if  the  present  efforts  are 
Tigorou-tly  maintained  until  the  hope  now 
encouraged  is  realized.  There  is  the  seri- 
ous sum  of  $'38,000  of  indebtedness  still  to 
be  provided  for. 

To  remove  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  and 
to  meet  the  drafts  of  the  missions  and  all 
the  ezpen^tes  of  the  fiscal  year,  closing  on 
April  .SOth,  will  call  for  $50,000.  The  re- 
ceipts last  year  from  January  l8t  to  April 
dOth  were  $30,000. 

The  Treasurer,  therefore,  must  receive 
$20,000  more  this  year  than  last,  to  be  able 
to  discharge  all  the  claims  upon  him. 
But  of  this  amount  $3,(K)0  are  already 
promised,  and  the  amount  asked  for  from 
the  Church  at  large  is  $17.(X)0  in  addition 
to  an  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  last 
year  in  January,  February.  March,  and 
April.  Is  it  not  poMiible  to  collect  this  ad- 
-ditionalsum? 


JJiisBionarq  l^ms. 


The  number  of  Indian  youth  learning 
trades  in  work-shops  under  the  care  of  the 
government  has  increased  from  185  Iat»t 
autumn  to  385  this  year.  Brick  making 
has  been  begun.  The  Indians  now  nearly 
always  build  their  own  houses. 

There  are  97  full  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese Mothodist  mission  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  and  10  on  probation,  a  result 
which  the  ChruHan  Advocate  of  that  city 
says  '*  will  bear  favorable  oomparison  with 
our  whitf  work  here  or  anywhere  else." 

The  fintt  Chinaman  taken  into  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Montana,  was  received  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Shannon,  pastor  of  Grace  Church, 
Vfarginia  City,  at  the  quarterly  meeting, 
January  8d.  This  convert,  we  are  in- 
formed, seems  to  be  of  excellent  spirit,  and 
is  already  zealously  at  work  among  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. The  pastor's  wife  and 
another  sister  have  a  class  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Cliinetie,  and  the  proepec^tof  Qospel 
work  in  this  direction  is  ver>'  promising. 

Rev.  O.  W.  Chamberlain  writes  on  Dec. 
2d.,  from  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  that  in  July  last,  he  received 
the  first  fruits  of  labors  in  the  village  of 
Lencoes.  at  which  time  fifteen  adults  were 
baptized  on  profession  of  their  faith,  with  a 
large  number  of  their  children.  In  Novem- 
ber fourteen  adults  and  eighteen  children 


were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  in  that  village.  On  Nov. 
15th.  a  church  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  three  elders  and  three  deacons. 
The  four  theological  seminaries,  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Bap- 
tist, in  and  about  Chicago,  have  been 
anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the 
meeting  held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
the  interests  of  missions,  repeated  in  the 
West  Accordingly  the  meeting  was  held 
December  2d.  at  Dr.  Goodwin's  church. 
An  audience  of  six  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred gathered.  Four  young  men,  one  from 
each  seminary,  took  part  in  the  exercises; 
the  young  man  from  the  Presbyterian 
seminary  speaking  upon  The  Church  in  its 
Uelation  to  the  Missionary  Movement;  the 
young  man  from  the  Methodist  seminary 
tried  to  show  How  the  Minister  may  In- 
terest His  People  in  Missions;  the  Congre- 
gational ist  spoke  upon  the  Right  Attitude 
of  Young  Men  toward  Home  Missions, 
and  made  a  most  excellent  address;  while 
the  Baptist  showed  very  convincingly  and 
eloquently  that  selfishness  is  the  chiefest 
hindrance  that  modern  cvangilization  has 
to  encounter.  The  four  addresses,  which  | 
occupied  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  i 
were  followed  by  an  address  from  Dr.  | 
Pierson,  of  Detroit,  in  which  he  pleaded 
most  earnestly  the  cause  of  missions  both  in 
the  home  and  tlie  foreign  field.  His  ad- 
dress was  full  of  facts  and  figures  and  gen- 
eralisation, and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  it. 

iaiTBit. 

A  new  church  has  been  organized  by 
Mr.  Pettee  of  the  American  Board  at 
Okayama,  Japan.  On  October  13th., 
twenty-seven  men  and  women  were  exam- 
ined and  the  church  was  organized  with  the 
27  on  profession  of  faith  and  5  who  had 
letters  from  other  churches.  A  new  house 
has  been  rented  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  arrangements  are  making  to  combine 
a  bookstore  and  reading-room  with  the 
preaching  place  and  Sabbath  Schoolrooms. 

Mr.  Learned,  writes  from  Kioto,  Japan, 
on  November  3d.,  that  the  Training  school 
now  numbers  96  scholars.  A  apurit  of 
study  and  industry,  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
school,  and  the  religious  condition  of  the 
school  gives  great  reasons  for  encourage- 
ment. Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  classes  are  Christians;  in  the  three 
lower  classes  there  are  yet  few  church 
members,  but  nearly  all  seem  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  the  truth,  and  some  are  much  inter- 
ested in  it. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  DeForest  to  Secretary 
Clark  of  the  American  Board,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit,  attended  by  a  native 
helper,  to  Tottori,  a  town  of  20,000  souls 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Hiring  a 
theater  as  the  most  available  place,  they 
advertised  three  days'   preaching    by    an 


American.  The  head  school  teacher  of 
Tottori  had  been  in  the  United  Btates.  and 
though  not  a  Christian,  consented  to  make 
the  opening  speech.  The  theater  wh 
packed,  and  the  pressure  of  outsiden  to 
hear  was  so  great  that  the  theater  wh 
broken  through  in  two  or  three  plaoea 
The  second  day  the  largest  theater  In  lowi 
was  engaged.  A  turbulent  aoembiy  of 
more  than  1,200  within  and  hundreds  idtt- 
out  gathered,  "the  moat  unconlroUaUi 
crowd  yet  seen  in  Japan."  A  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  had  been  induced  to  join  ttt 
missionary  and  his  helper,  and  the  thnt 
made  a  brave  stand  for  Gospel  truth.  Vm 
native  and  the  Greek  priest,  one  after  the 
other,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  De  FOrest  took 
his  turn.  By  very  adroit  naanagenMBtk 
''the  boisterous  audience  became  like  a 
good  old-fashioned  church  in  America  oi 
Sunday."  The  next  night  was  one  d 
triumph  for  the  native  preacher  as  wdL 
Outcome?  Repeatedly  was  it  said:  "WflB, 
the  foreigner  is  right:  no  more  Idola  for 
me."  The  Governor  said:  "While  Ifa 
Ye9u  religion  is  forbidden,  yet  there  ii  M 
desire  to  prevent  its  spread  >  and  eivea  II 
there  were,  we  couldn't  help  it"  Othn 
said:  '*  We  now  know  that  there  la  notUm 
bad  about  Christianity;"  and  on  the  ■leui' 
boat,  passengers  were  overheard  to  Mf : 
"  Christianity  is  not  bad,  you  know;  thn 
is  no  use  in  anybody's  contending  a^ 
longer  for  the  existence  of  more  ttiaa  OB 
God."  A  company  was  organized  to  M^f 
the  Bible  every  Sunday  evening,  the  heei 
teacher  and  his  wife  among  them,  md 
"  family  prayers  were  offered  for  the  ftrt 
time  in  this  city,  father,  mother,  and  tvt 
sons  uniting  in  the  service." 

Rev.  Dr.  Syle  writes,  on  Januaiy  8th,  tl 
the  Southern  Churchman  as  follow* :  ""Ii 
one  of  my  papers  just  received  from  Tohl- 
hama  (dated  December  4th),  I  find  the  It- 
low:  Two  new  journals  have  made  Mr 
appearance — one  in  Tokio,  called  tt| 
lUkugo  Zoishi  (universal  intelligenee),  apt 
the  other  in  Kioto,  styled  the  Bio-Kih  ZuM 
(intelligence  affecting  our  two  rdl^on^ 
The  Tokio  paper  regrets  that  there  la  Ml 
in  this  empire  one  settled  'form  of  reUg^ 
in  which  all  classes  can  Join.  It  statM 
that  Christianity  is  a  very  good  faith  to  be- 
lieve, and  will  supply  the  want  ^mr- 
fore  the  Rikugo  Zasshi  is  started  with  the 
idea  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Japan.  The  JUe-A 
Zfushi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eetaUlihed 
for  a  diametrically  opposite  purpose.  It  ii 
announced  that  the  mission  of  the  paper  h 
to  protect  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  religlom 
from  the  alarming  increase  of  ChristianlV 
in  the  empire.  It  may  help  your  readen 
to  a  right  and  full  understanding  of  whit 
is  implied  in  this  significant  paragraph  if  I 
explain  that  this  Tokio  (called  Tedo,  or 
Jeddo,  on  our  old  maps)  is  the  present  seet 
of  Government,  as  well  as  the  center  of  all 
progressive  influences  in  Japan;  Kioto  (fo^ 
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rly  Mlftko),  on    the   other  hand,  is   a 

[>agliold  of    the    Shiato    and   Buddhint 

'  culu.     It  wae  in  tbis  latter  place  that  a  re- 

fwrmed  Buddhist  abbot  said  to  a  (Jhristiao 

lady  traveller  not  loDg  ago;  'Madam,  the 

spread  of  Christianity  in  ihh  country  will 

be  impeded,  not  so  much  by   Hbintoism  or 

Huddbifim  or  ConfuciaaUm,  as  by  the  anti- 

Christian  booksi  imd  teachers  which  coma 

nere  from  Europe    and    America/    I    am 

^krry  to  know  how  much  tntth  there  is  in 

^ma  remark/' 

V^Dr.  Maclay  baa  been  compelled,  under 
xnedicfll  advice,  to  take  temporary  relief 
liifl  work  in  Jnpan«  and  baa  been  visit 
the  scene  of  bia  former  labors  in  China. 
^6  believe  that  liis  many  friends  and  the 
buroh  will  be  inteieated  in  th«  following 
Imct,  of  a  personal  character,  which  we 
ke  from  a  li^lter  recently  addressed  by 
^m  from  Hhanghai  to  Dr.  Iteid:  •*!  was 
not.  indeed,  fully  conscious,  until  after  I 
had  started  on  the  present  trip,  of  the  low 
coQditioo  to  which  I  had  been  reduced. 
Seven  consecutive  years  of  uninterrupted, 
and  perhaps  the  moat  exbausttog  tabor  of 
my  life,  across  the  latter  portion  of  which 
had  fallen  shadowa  of  bereavement  and 
.affliction  heavier  than  any  through  which 
i,liad  ever  l>efore  passed,  bad  gradually 
strated  a  conslitulion  which,  tbou|?b 
^t  remarkably  robust,  lind,  with  God*8 
sing,  never  previously  succumlied  to 
toil  and  climatic  influences  incldeat  to 
J  in  the  foreign  mia.sion  field.  »  .  With 
ach  reluctance,  though  thoroughly  con- 
need  of  the  propriety  of  the  step,  I  drop- 
ped all  work,  and  am  now  in  China,  min^ 
gling  with  persons  and  looking  over  scenes 
familiar  to  me  in  yeara  gone  by,  and  hop- 
ing  in  due  time,  with  improved  health,  to 
resume  my  duties  in  Japan/*  It  is  now 
expected  that  Dr.  Maclay  will  return  to  bis 
mttaion  field  in  Februar). 

The  missionaries  must  be  making  pro- 
gress in  Japan  when  the  chief  priest  of   the 
ChioiB  temple  at  Kioto  is  so  distressed  and 
slanned  at  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Chnstianity  among  his  countrymen  that  he 
oas  drawn  up  a    memorial  containing   his 
^^ments  against    the    Christian    religion 
kid   transmitted  it   to  the  Department  of 
Bducation. 

I  Mr.  Gardner,  British  Consul  at  Ohefoo. 
in  his  report  to  government,  refers  to  the 
Tast  strides  that  Christianity  is  making  in 
China,  noting  particularly  the  change  of 
Ihe  educated  and  uneducated  classes  toward 

I«  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,     He 
tributes  it  to  the  generosity  of  Christians 
prard  the  starving   victims   of   the    late 
mine. 
The    Rev.    J.  Innocent,    missionary   at 
Tientsin,  China,  Tepo^t^'    two    noteworthy 
MjCtg  in  connection  with  one  branch  of  bis 
Ipsfion  operations,  which,   he  says,  attest 
the  genuineness  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ole    from    heathenism.       First,    every 


family  in  the  village  has  g  ven  up  idolairy, 
aad  attends  Christian  worship;  secondly, 
the  village  t<"mple  has.  by  the  free  consent 
and  action  of  the  people  themselves,  been 
destroyed,  the  idols  decently  buried,  and 
the  material  of  tlie  i^mple  used  in  buiiding 
a  larger  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  These  facts  indicate 
solid  success. 

Rev,  Hunter  Corbett,  w^rites  from  L'uin^ 
Chowfoo,  China,  that  during  the  lai^t 
werkin  September  uod  the  first  week  in 
October,  he  held  meetings,  and  admin  is 
tered  the  Lord/s  Supper  in  eight  centres 
in  the  district,  and  receivt^d  nineteen  per- 
•^ons  into  the  church.  One  of  ihe  converts 
on  being  asked  what  evidence  he  had,  that 
he  had  l)een  taught  of  llie  Holy  Spirit»  re- 
plied; "Before  1  heard  the  Gospel  I 
lived  in  such  intense  darkness  that  I  was 
unable  to  distinguish  the  true  God  from  the 
false  gods.  Now  I  know  certainly  that 
there  is  one  livio;:  and  true  God,  and  I  have 
chosen  Him  for  my  God,  I  was  so  igno- 
rant that  I  did  not  even  know  what  am 
was.  Now  I  know  that  I  have  t>een  a 
great  sinner  all  my  life,  I  now  love  Jesus 
and  trust  Him  as  my  Saviour.  In  future,  I 
desire  only  to  live  for  Jesus,  and  no  longer 
for  myself,  as  I  have  done  all  my  life.** 

From  Wetteifan  OhriHian  Adtocait,  Ga., 
January  15tb:  **  We  are  in  receipt  of  lellcrii 
dated  Yokohama,  Japan,  Deceml>er  1st, 
from  our  young  Georgia  missionaries. 
They  had  a  tedious  voyage  from  San  Fran 
( isco,  head  winds  and  strong  currents  beat- 
ing them  back.  They  did  not  reach  Japtiii 
l>efore  November  39th.  They  were  to  have 
sailed  for  Shanghai  December  Ist,  We 
8upi>ose  tliey  did  bo.  If  so,  and  they  wore 
prospered,  they  have  lieen  in  China  at  least 
a  month.  We  hope  to  have  Shanghai  let- 
ters from  them  by  next  week.  Our  friends 
su£[ered  from  sea-sickneas,  but  most  of  the 
party  had  rather  slight  attacks.  Mrs. 
M'Lain  happily  escaped  entirely,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan.  We  hope  she  was  as 
fortunate  on  the  voyage  from  Yokohama 
to  China.  The  missionaries  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  showed  r>ur  friends 
great  kindness,  among  them  Mrs.  Draper, 
daughter  of  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven, " 

The  C^alcutU  Star  of  the  EaH  says  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in 
the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Raina- 
patam,  who  are  in  training  for  the  Chrla- 
tian  ministry.  Some  of  the  students  are 
married,  and  (heir  wives  are  obliged  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  study,  and 
some  of  them  keep  up  with  their  husbands 
in  the  full  course. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
brs  under  its  control,  in  India,  twelve  in- 
stitutioas  for  training  pastors  and  teachers, 
seventy  for  higher  general  education,  and 
about  1,000  primary  schools  for  girls  and 
boys.  It  costs  not  less  than  ^50,000  a  year 
to  support  these  schools,  and  India  raises 


as  much  more  for  this  purpo«»e.  All  this  is ■ 
excluj^ive  of  the  salaries  paid  to  European ; 
missionaries  and  lay  agents. 

At  Ahmednuggur,    India,   eight    pupils 
from  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  were  re-, 
ceived  ioto  the  church  in  February,  andJ 
five  more  in  October,     The  contribul!oni| 
of  the  girls  towards  the  support  of  the  pas- 
tor have  been  made  up  of  haudfulrf  of  grain 
taken  from  their  daily   allowance.     Two, 
girli>    have  constituted    Ihtinselves  as  col- 
lectors of  ihese  voluntary  gifts,  and  every 
Saturday   go    among    the    school -girls    to 
gather  the  graiu,  or  to  receive  the  money 
which  some  who  are  living  at  home,  find 
it  more  convenient  to  give. 

The  oentennary  of  the  iotrotluction  of  • 
Christianity  into  TiuDevelly,  India,  was' 
celebrated  recently.  The  founder  of  the 
mission  was  Swartz,  the  most  memorable 
name  in  Ihe  history  of  South  Indian  mis- 
sions. The  first  church  errected  in  Tin- 
nevelly  was  by  a  Brahman  widow  called 
Clorinda.  Now  there  are  in  this  portion  of 
India,  18,265  communitants,  and  Oi^SOS 
baptized  persons.  If,  says  the  Madraa 
7\me$,  in  the  first  hundred  years  of  m 
siona  this  has  grown  from  forfy  s^uls  to 
09,203,  at  the  end  of  the  second  hundred 
years  nearl>"  the  whole  of  Tinnevelly 
should  be  converted  to  C'hrist. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Madura  Mission 
of  the  American  Board  in  India,  is  full  of 
interest.  There  have  been  employed  during 
the  year  all  Bible  women.  The  number  of 
women  under  instruction  is  209.  Of  ihtse, 
eighiyseven  are  reading  the  Bible  intelli- 
gently. It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
lisleuers  to  Bible  readings  during  the  year 
has  been  14,110.  There  are  four  Hindu 
girls'  schools  with  176  pupils.  One  of  the 
masters  one  day  entering  the  school  room, 
found  eight  or  ten  girls  kneeling,  and  one 
was  praying.  One  of  the  pupils  h>js  thir* 
teen  women  come  to  her  to  be  taught. 
Cases  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake 
are  only  occasional.  A  man  who  keeps  a 
a  bazar,  ordered  his  brother  to  w^ork  on 
Sunday  or  go  without  food,  and  baa  done 
BO  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  past  six  months. 
Mrs.  Capron  reports  in  her  work  In  the 
Madura  Dispensary  the  number  of  pre- 
Fcripjons  for  the  year  as  6,136.  The  good 
resulting  from  the  acciuainiance  so  made 
with  the  people,  and  the  kind  interest  thus 
created,  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Report  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Mission  Rooms  says;  We  have  quoted 
from  Hev.  E.  W.  Parker's  account  of  the 
camp  meeliog  at  Shahjehanpore.  He  fol- 
lows this  account  with  a  report  of  the 
District  Conference  held  in  the  same  grove 
immediately  after  the  camp-mei  ting,  which 
is  a  matter  of  no  leas  interest  and  im- 
parlance: "Ninety  one  members,*"  he 
writes,  *  ■answered  to  their  names.  Six  of 
these  were  missionaries;  seven  were  native 
members  of  Conference;  three  were  ordain- 
ed local  preachers,  two  of  whom  are  in  the 
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regular  work— men  who^e  only  buiincss  is 
preaching  the  Gospel,  yet  who  are  techni- 
cally local  preachers:  three  were  local 
preachers  not  in  the  regular  work;  fifteen 
were  exhorters  employed  in  the  regular  work 
of  preaching,  and  the  remainder  were  ex- 
horters, Sunday-school  superintendents, 
stewards  and  leaders.  There  were,  there- 
fore, six  missionaries  and  sixty-three  na^ 
tivea,  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  As  our  con- 
verts, and  hence  our  native  preachers,  are 
called  from  all  classes  and  grades  of  society, 
some  being  well  educated,  some  partially, 
and  some  not  at  all,  it  has  been  found  b^t 
to  employ  in  our  work  exhorterp,  giving 
tbem  a  course  of  study  to  pass;  aim  local 
preachers  with  their  course  of  study,  and 
from  these,  men  are  received  into  the  an- 
nual conference.  .  .  .  Wo  are  thus 
training  up  a  very  large  band  of  efficient 
men  throughout  our  work,  and  a  confer- 
enoe  will  soon  be  well  fliled  with  men  of 
the  best  training  and  experience.  At  our 
District  Conference  the  entire  work  of  the 
district  was  thoroughly  canvassed,  each 
man  giving  a  report  of  his  work.  Our 
growth  is  very  encouraging.  The  assistant 
missionaries  also  held  a  district  meeting 
with  all  their  Bible  women  and  teachers  in 
the  same  grove.  The  laborers  in  this  wo- 
man's department  number  more  than  in 
the;  men's  department,  and  the  native 
women  are  earnest,  intelligent  and  faithful 
in  their  work.  Bishop  lk)wman  was  utter- 
ly astonished  when  he  beheld  such  a  com- 
pany of  educated  Hindoo  women  together." 

At  the  Native  Christian  Baptist  Confer- 
ance,  held  at  Ashkor,  Backergunge  District, 
India,  the  testimony  given,  was  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  churches  would  go  hiind- 
in-hand  with  indei>endence.  It  was  sug- 
gested and  agreed  in.  that  each  church- 
member  be  requested  to  contribute  at  least 
a  pice  (a  little  less  than  our  cent)  every 
Sunday.  The)»lan  of  laying  aside  each 
day  a  handful  of  rice,  and  bringing;  it  onoc 
a  month  to  the  chapel  was  advocated. 

The  Welsh  Method istn  have  a  very  sue 
ccHsful  misHion  in  India,  there  bciu^r  nearly 
3,00<)  Ivhasia  Christians  connected  with  it. 
They  havi*  40  ]>hices  of  worship  and  nii- 
••;.  niH  schoiils  for  bciys  and  j^irls.  Six 
mi::i>l(;s  are  at  work,  one  iM'inj:^  ji  meili 
eal  :i:^si  :::ii  v.  The  Kliasias  «Io  not  recof 
ni/.e  any  'ti  "<■:'"  cnt  deities,  but  their  etTorts 
seem  to  Im*  t  '  'li<.^v)v<T  the  particular  dc 
mon  who  Iims  Inonuht  sickness  or  mis 
fortune  on  a  family  nnd  to  ascertain  how 
])CKt  to  propitiate  him  The  iKKlies  of  the 
dead  an:  burnt,  and  the  a<h(s  placed  under 
a  hu^re  stone  raised  on  four  i»illars.  A 
Kbasia,  whether  married  or  sinirle.  c;irns 
money  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  mother 
and  his  m*)ther's  relatives.  On  his  death 
his  pn)perty  L^m'S  not  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  to  his  mother,  if  livinir.  and  11 
not,  to  his  gnmdmotlier:  if  neither  of 
these  relatives  an^  alive,  to  his  sister  or  his 


sister's  children.  The  dress  of  the  Khaslas 
consists  of  a  series  of  chuddahs,  white  and 
colored,  fastened  over  each  shoulder  alter- 
nately, and  worn  day  and  night  till  they 
drop  off  the  wearer  from  age  and  dirt. 

And  people  shall  flew   unto  it.    (Micah 
4:1.)    One  of  the  missionaries   in  North 
India  of  the  Methodist  Bpisoopal  Church, 
recently  writes:   *'  We  ,have  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Christians,  while  the  number  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  varies  from  flft>  to  two 
hundred  or  over.     It  is  cheering  and   in- 
spiring to  have  so  many  non -Christians  sit 
quietly  and  listen,  as  they  do,  with  deep  at- 
tention to  the  (Tospel  of  Christ.    Years  ago, 
•  as  I  used  to  stand  upon  a  well  by  the  way- 
i  side  in  the  crowded  bazaars  to  *  sing  up  a 
I  crowd/  if  only  a  few  boys  came  at  tirst  and 
I  the  crowd  was  slow  to  gather,  the  thought 
I  wotdd  come:  What  will  you  do  when  the 
i  novelty  wears  away,  and  none  come   to 
hear  you?    I  then  resolved  to  fbllow  them 
to  their  work,  in  the  shop  or  the  field.  But, 
thank  God,  the  novelty  has  not  worn  off, 
and  instead  of  having  to  follow  them,  they 
follow  us  into  the  Christian  temple  which 
many    of  them    helped    to    build.     What 
proof  this  is  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
'  and  what  assurance  of  ultimate  and  (rom- 
'  plete  success  in  the  near  future." 

%txhn. 

The  Nyauzi  mission  of  the  (/hurch  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Central  Africa  is  not 
suspended,  as  has  been  stated.  Mr.  Litch- 
field, in  his  journey  from  Kagei  to  Uyni. 
found  that  the  liomish  priests  but/   little 

'■  l)oys  and  girls,  and  place  them  in  semina- 
ries teaching  the  faith  of  that  church  and 
such  trades  aa  the  children  seem  best  fitted 

'  for.     In  Uganda  they  paid  for  these  littU* 

'  slaves,  bullets,  cloths,  cows,  etc.  Out  of  a 
Romish  party  of  sixteen  who  were  under 
onlers  to  s<*ttle  with  thc<'hief  of  Bu/on^ora, 

'  only  four  survive.  Tlie  Society  of  African 
missions,  one  of  the  Uomish  so<ieties 
plact^  under  the  ban  in  France,  has  seven 

:  missions  in  Africa,  the  center  of  its  work 
l>ein;^  in  T)aln)mey. 

The  Rev.  W.  II.  Penney,  organizing 
secretary  of  fin-  Universities'  Mis»<ion  tr> 
Ccntntl  Africa,  writer  to  the  I^ondon  7Vm<-x 
of  January  -"ilh,  »iating  that,  within  the  i»ast 
year  ei^ht  new  missionaries  have  joined 
lii^linp  Steere  ,'of  ('cntral  Afrii-a).  inchidinu: 
a  senior  student  of  Christ  (-hunh  and  si\ 
other  urraduates  of  Oxfor.l  r>r  ('anil»riiltre. 
The  experiment  has  bet^n  ma«ieof  foumlinir 
a  Christian  village  in  the  heart  of  the  slave 
(listriet.  near  Lake  Xyassa.  within  fifty 
niile««  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Rovuma 
river,  reached  by  Dr.  Livingstoni'  and 
iJishop  Maeken/ie  when  sailing  together. 
This  settlement  at  Miis^asi  has  been  in  op 
.  :;;tinn  for  several  years,  and  i-  eminentl}' 
suetessful.  The  mi^^sion  is  not  only  pros- 
perou>.  but  promises  to  liocome  a  eenter  i-f 
Christianity  nn«l  eivili/ation  fiir  all  the  ^ur- 

'  roundinir  dislrict^i. 


Rev.  J.  £.  Clough  of  Oogole,  Burmah, 

writes  a  letter  dated  Oct.  16,  1860,  whidi 

says:    The  whole  number  liaptixad  since 

i  the  organisation  of  thechurdi,  Januaiy  1, 

1867,  is  15,796.    The  number  baptized  this 

year  is  1,875.     "To  God  be  all  the  honour 

and   praise   and   glory.'*    The    American 

Baptist  Union  reported  a  membenhip  in 

Ongole  of  4,517*  in  the  year  1877.     That 

year  will  be  memorable  as  a  time  of  deep 

distress  in  conseiiuence  of  famine,   dnring 

which  nearly  400  Teloogoo  Christieiis  died. 

The  door  of  the  church  was  kept  doied 

until  the  famine  wss  over,  lest  the  natiTes 

should  press  in  "))ecau8e  they  ate  of  the 

loaves, "  and  not  from  a  desire  to  reodve 

"the  bread  from  heaven."    On  June  16, 

1876,  the  doors  of  the  ehurch  were  once 

I  again  opened.    As  the  present  number  of 

;  members  is  14,872,  it  i^  obvious  that  the 

number  of  bsptismrt  from  June   16,    1878, 

'  to  Octol)er  13,   1880— two  years  and  four 

;  months — could  not  have    been    leaa  thsn 

'  some  11,000.     The  clear  increase  in  the 

membership  was  10,4')7!    These   facts  are 

encouraging,  and  constrain  us  to  exclaim, 

'  'What  hath  God  wnmght!"  and   to   hope, 

I  'for  still  larger  results  from  the  labors  of 

missionaries. 

jigriB. 

Christian  work  in  Syria  is  thus  summed 
!  up:  There  are  in  all  eighteen  different  evan- 
gelical societies  at  work,  which  have  to- 
gether 1,0(V>  comnuinicants,  4,500  avenge 
'  total  of  Sunday  congregations,  80  fordgD 
>  preachers  and  teachers,  and  900  native 
!  helpers.  This  in  a  total  population  of 
•  300.000  iR  a  good  degree  of  Gospel  leaven. 

iSurepf. 

The  chun'h  at  Hampstead,  Kngland,  ass 

I  memorial  to  its  late  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wright,  has  given  $8,000  to  the  Church 
missionary  society  to  send  out  a  mfssionaiT. 
This  is  indee<i  raising  a  noble  monument  to 
the  teaching  of  a  .i;ood  man. 

j      Une\]>eetedly,  the  parish  of  Starrkirch. 

I  in  the  Canton  of  Salothurn.  Switzerland. 

'  hsH  fallen  to  the  Oltl  (^Atholics  by  electioD. 

'The  Old  Catholic  candidate  m*eived  10» 
votes,  and  the  Koman  (*atho1ic  only  11. 
the  bulk  of  the  Koman  Catltolio  voters  hold- 
in  ir  an  i-lec-iion  of  their  own,  :ind  caftin; 
104  votes  ^)r  the  <'!in'lidalc*  who  n*ceived  11 
votes  in  the  publie  election.  When  the 
pari>li  was  ijiven  to  the  Old  Catliolic".  the 
Konian  (•:itholir<  appealed:  but  the  appeal 
ha^  Ikhmi  deirided  :«!xainst  them.  The  state 
declan?K  that  it  knows  no  parlies  in  the?* 
ele<"tions 

Kev.  V.  Lepoid«*.  <)f  the  American  Bap- 
ti^i  Mission  in  France,  report^  that  at 
Cbarenton  five  Catholics  have  lately  been 

'  converted,  and  aKo  live  in  Paris.  He  had 
reecivoil  sixteen  nieinlHTs  into  the  churclt 
up  ti»  Nov.  11).  1880.  anil  there  was  a  deep- 
ening  interest  in  Protest  ant  services  in  cvi  ly 
portion  of  the  work  under  his  charge. 
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l^filKa* 


y  The  Countrj  aoil  People  of  Afrieii. 

'Africa  bas  been  estimated  to  have  13^450,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000,  It  was  formerly 
BuppoBed  to  consist  chiefly  of  great  deserts  and  a  barren 
country,  but  it  is  now  known  tbat  the  most  of  it  is  very 
rich  and  fertile,  with  inland  lakes  and  large  navigable 
rivers 


largely  in  the    superstitions    of    the    Roman    Catholic 
Church,  and  worship  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Barbary  States,  extending  from  Eg>'pt  to  tht 
Atlantic,  comprises  the  states  of  Barca,  Tripoli,  FeKzaOf 
Tuiiisj  Algiers,  and  Marocco.  These  are  peopled  chiefly 
by  Mohammedans,  and  in  Tunis  no  toleration  iBaccorded 
to  persons  professing  any  other  creed.  Algiers  is  uuddr 
the  control  of  the  French. 

Western  Africa. 

Western  Africa  comprises  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  ez* 


Weat  AfHcan  Habitatlonn. 


Northern  Africa, 

Northern  Africa  comprises  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Barbary  States.     The  Nile  is  the  principal  river, 

Egypt  contains  Copts,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Jews,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Albanians,  Ethiopeans,  and  Europeans, 
numbering  about  4,900,000.  The  most  prevalent  religion 
is  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  people  generally  are  ignor- 
ant, superstitious,  and  depraved. 

Nubia  depends  as  much  as  Egypt  for  its  harvests  upon 
irrigation  from  the  Nile.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
Berbers  and  partly  Negroes,  with  a  mixed  community  of 
Nubians  and  Arabs,  The  whole  region  is  divided  into 
small  independent  states.  The  Mohammedan  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  large  majority  of  the  people. 

The  Abyssinians  profesa  a  Christianity  which  they 
claim  to  have  received  from  the  Ethiopean  eunuch  after 
his  conversion  to  Christ,  but  with  their  profession  they 
combine  many  Judaical  observances — ^such  as  circum- 
cision, abstinence  from  meats,  and  the  observance  of  Sat- 
urday aa  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.     They  also  share 


tending  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
includes  Senegambi^i,  Liberia,  Upper  Guinea,  and  a 
of  Lower  Guinea.  In  Lower  Guinea  are  found  the  proi 
inces  of  Coogo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  while  in  Upj 
Guinea  are  Asbanti,  Dahomey,  Yoruba,  Gando,  SokotOtl 
and  other  kingdoms.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Niger, 
Congo,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Calabar, 
The  country  is  inhaVuted  by  many  different  tribes 
the  negro  race,  resembling  each  other  in  many  resj 
and  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  each  other. 
portion  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans  and  the  rest  i 
pagans,  while  all  are  very  superstitious.  Many  pay 
homage  to  certain  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  whicll 
they  regard  as  sacred,  believing  them  to  be  the  special 
dwelling  places  of  their  gods.  They  also  adore  variooi 
animals  and  reptiles,  which  they  believe  to  be  animated 
by  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors*  In  the  king* 
dom  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey  the  offering  of  homao 
sacrifices  prevails,  and  in  Asbanti  the  people  are  oajmi- 
bals,  often  eating  their  vanquished  enemies. 
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t  Liberia  is  a  republic,  extending  along  the  coast  for 
00  miles.     It  received  its  name  from  tlit^  fact  of  its  be- 
ag  colonized  by  libemted  slaves  from  America.     The 
rst  party  of  settlers  arrived  there  in   1R22»  and,   with  a 
Kipulatitm  of  over  200,000^  is  prospering. 
The  "Gold  Coast"  extends  for  220  miles,  and  contains 
several  small  kingdoms.     It  received  its  name  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quantity  of  gold-dust  brought  down  from 
the  interior  by  the  natives  for  barter  with  the  European 
lerchants. 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  intended  to  eon- 

[rey  a  general  idea  of 
the  dwellings    of  the 
aatives  on   the  West 
!^oast  of  Africa,  all  of 
rhose  habitations  arti 
limilarly  constructed. 
The    materials    are 
ehietly     palm     leaves 
>laited  together,  long 
ra88|  or    reeds;    but 
the  dwellingis  of  some 
>f  the  tribes  are  spok- 
en of  as  "mud   huts." 
Vtany   of   the   habita- 
tions on  the  iramediate 
>a8t,  especiall}^  in  the 
Uicinityof  mission  sta- 
tions^ show  some  marks 
|©f    civilization.      Tlie 
"louftes  are  not  crowd- 
ed 80  close  to  each  oth- 
?r,  and  often  there  is 
^paco  for  a  little  gar- 
den  patch,  and  vines, 
banana  and  other  fruit 
trees.     As   the  peopk 
become  ChristianiKed, 
tiie   native   huts   give 
place  to  dwellings  that 
more     resemble     our 
own. 
Southern  Africa. 
Southern     Africa 
comprises  all  of  Afri- 
ca south  of  the  tenth 

degree  of  south  latitude  on  the  west,  and  south  of 
the  Zambesi  River  on  the  east,  an  area  of  about  two 
thousand  mil^s  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Orange. 

It  is  inhabited  by  various  nations  and  tribes,  of  differ- 
ent ahades  of  complexion,  and  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. The  real  aborigines  were  probably  the  Hotten- 
tola,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  left.  They  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  become  amalgamated  with  other 
tribes,  or  with  the  descendants  of  the  Butch  settlers. 
The  Bushmen  in  South  Africa  belong  to  the  small  races, 
the  men  averaging  some  4  1-2  feet  and  the  women  4 
feet.     They  cultivate  no  fields,  but  subsist  on  roots  dug 


Natives  of  At>eokata»  Waat  Alrica. 


out  of  the  ground  and  on  wild  game.  They  have  no 
homes  but  clefts  in  the  rocks  or  holes  burrowed  in  the 
ground. 

The  moat  numerous  and  powerful  race  of  natives  in 
8outhern  Africa  are  the  Kaffirs.  The  traveller,  Barrow, 
describes  them  as  being  tall,  stout^  muscular,  with  well- 
made  and  elegant  figures*  Their  countenance  indicates 
cheerfulness  and  contentment.  Their  skin  verges  toward 
black,  and  they  have  short  curly  hair.  While  similar  in 
color  to  the  negro,  they  have  neither  thick  lips  nor  flat 
noses.     They    live  in   huts  formed  of  sticks  bent  into 

- — - — — -  a  spherical  shape  and 

covered  with  a  rush 
matting,  and  resemble 
huge  beehives.  They 
have  a  vague  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  of  a  future  state 
of  existence,  but  have 
no  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  They 
believe  in  witchcraft, 
and  rain-makers  and 
witch-doctors  are  in 
demand.  They  wor- 
ship the  crocodile  and 
the  spirits  of  their 
dead  chiefs. 

The  Basutos  arc  an 
intelligent  and  power- 
ful people  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Cape  Colony,who 
not  long  since  were 
taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British 
Government,  and  are 
now  rebelling  against 
it.  An  order  was  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Sprigg,  the 
governor  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, to  disarm  them, 
and  the  Basutos  be- 
lieved that  if  they  were 
disarmed  the  Europe- 
ans would  take  their 
land.       The     fact    of 


the  war  being  made  upon  them  by  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian government  must  seriou«ly  affect  the  progress  of 
missionary  work  among  them. 

The  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
settled  in  Southern  Africa,  and  can  now  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in 
the  Western  Province  of  Cape  Colony,  where  their 
language  prevails  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  farmers, 
hence  the  name  of  '*  Boers,"  the  word  meaning  farmers. 

Cape  Colony  has  been  under  British  rule  since  1806, 
and  has  greatly  prospered.  There  are  many  settlers 
from  England,  and  a  large  number  of  Dutch  farmers. 
They  are  governed  by  a  Legislative  Council  and  House 


I 
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of  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  governor 
is  appointed  by  the  government  in  England. 

Natal  became  a  British  colony  in  1843,  and  now  con- 
tains a  population  of  30,000  Europeans,  2(J0,000  Zulus 
and  other  Kaffirs,  and  20,000  Indian  coolies. 

'the  Orange  Free  State  is  settled  chiefly  by  the  Dutch 
Boers  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  14,000  whites,  Dutch,  English,  and  other 
Europeans,  and  7,000  colored  persons  of  different  tribes. 

The  Transvaal  is  the  country  across  the  Vaal  river, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Boers.  The  English  govern- 
ment took  possession  of  it  in  1878.  It  has  a  population 
of  300,000.  The  Boers  are  now  fighting  the  British 
government  for  their  independence.  The  last  week  of 
January  of  this  year  the  subject  of  this  war  was  brought 
forward  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  Christian 
World  of  London  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
proceedings:  "Mr.  Rylands  moved  that  the  Hou.se  was 
of  opinion  that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  im- 
politic and  unjustifiable,  and  would  view  with  regret 
any  measure  for  enforcing  British  supremacy.  After 
referring  to  the  treaty  of  1H52,  by  which  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Boere  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognized,  Mr. 
Rylands  remarked  that  the  late  government,  under 
cover  of  *  British  interests,"  justified  an  immoral  j)olicy 
which  disregarded  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  maintained 
that  the  Colonial  tendencies  that  had  carried  us  to  the 
Transvaal  were  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  tending  in 
the  direction  of  an  African  Empire,  which  this  country 
would  have  to  support.  Sir  John  Lubbock  followed, 
and  showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Transvaal  had  completely  broken  down, 
the  treasury  was  empty,  the  officials  were  unpaid, 
the  Boers  declaring  that  it  was  only  by  the  interposition 
of  Providence  the  country  had  been  saved  from  devasta- 
tion by  the  natives.  Tlie  Boers  claimed  not  only  to 
govern  themselves,  but  to  govern  800,000  natives.  At 
present,  things  looked  gloomy,  but  he  trusted  that  ere 
long  they  would  see  the  Transvaal  prosperous  and  con- 
tented and  self-supporting,  and  not  less  a  great  commu- 
nity because  it  formed  part  of  this  powerful  empire. 
Later  on,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part  in  the  debate,  stating 
that  both  he  and  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposition 
strongly  and  decidedly  disapproved  of  the  annexation 
at  the  time  when  it  was  effected;  but,  having  regard  to 
the  public  interest,  he  remained  silent.  Obligations, 
however,  had  been  entailed  by  that  annexation,  and 
they  could  not  be  repudiated.  Alluding  to  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
I'remier  informed  the  House,  amidst  cheers,  that  the 
government  had  made  Mr.  Brand  acquainted  with  the 
hope  which  they  entertained,  of  being  able  to  make  sat- 
isfactory arrangements,  provided  only  the  Boers  de- 
sisted from  armed  opposition.  Although  Mr.  Rylands 
wished,  after  this  statement,  to  withdraw  his  motion,  a 
division  was  called  for.  Neither  the  mover  nor  seconder, 
however,  took  part  in  it,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  129  to  33.     The  news,  we  may  add,  which  has  reached 


this  country  from  the  Transvaal  during  the  week  i» 
mainly  limited  to  that  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
of  Lydenburg,  which  was  defended,  it  is  believed,  by 
one  company  of  the  94th  Regiment.  The  latest  tele- 
grams report  that  Sir  George  Colley  is  advancing  from 
Newcastle  against  the  Boers,  with  a  force  of  about 
1,300  men,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements." 

Zululand  is  an  immense  country  north  of  Natal,  in- 
habited by  a  very  savage  and  warlike  people.  War  be- 
tween Cetewayo,  the  chief  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  British 
government  commenced  in  January  1879,  and  continued 
until  the  28th  of  August,  when  Cetewayo  was  captured. 
During  this  war  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  wau 
killed.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, each  presided  over  by  a  chief  and  with  a  British 
Resident  stationed  in  each  to  see  that  the  government  is 
properly  administered. 

Eastern  and  Central  Africa. 

Eastern  Africa  embraces  the  coast  countries  from 
Southern  Africa  to  Abyssinia,  especially  the  large  king- 
doms of  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar,  while  Central 
Africa  comprises  the  country  immediately  west.  As 
these  are  intimately  connected  with  each  otherf  and 
have  many  things  in  common,  they  are  treated  of  under 
one  head.  In  this  section  are  the  great  lakes — ^Lake 
N'yassa,  first  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1861;  Lakeit 
N'yanza  and  Tanganyika,  more  recently  explored  and 
described  by  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Cameron^  and  others. 

The  native  tribes  in  the  lowlands  resemble  the  Kaffirs, 
while  those  on  the  highlands  are  of  the  negro  type. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  wandering  Arabs  and 
half-castes  of  Arab  descent,  universally  known  as  Moors, 
and  who  are  the  principal  traveling  merchants  and  slave 
dealers  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Moor^  are  rigid 
Mohammedans.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Portugese 
settlements  on  the  coasts,  the  people  being  Roman 
Catholics. 

Exploring  Expeditions. 

The  German  Parliament  has  appropriated  $25,000  for 
African  research,  and  with  this  aid  and  private  glfU 
the  German  Geographical  Society  has  six  different  ex- 
peditions in  Africa. 

France,  last  year,  appropriated  $300,000  to  be  ex- 
pended in  erecting  fortifications  in  Medina,  in  surveying 
for  a  railroad  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger,  and  for  a 
telegraphic  cable  from  Isle  de  Saint  to  Cape  Verde. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  presents  the  following  sanunarr 
of  Geographical  Expeditions  in  Africa: 

"The  Geographical  Society  of  Spain  has  sent  Com- 
mander Sosten  on  a  mission  of  discovery  in  Blasten 
Africa.  Two  Portuguese  expeditions  are  to  start  simnl 
taneously  from  the  Portuguese  territories  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts,  which  are  intended,  after  founding  i 
series  of  commercial  stations,  to  meet  in  the  interior. 
They  will  probably  follow  nearly  the  line  of  the  Zam- 
besi— the  Mississippi  of  Africa.  An  Austrian  party  is 
to  examine  Kalaklut,  and  another,  led  by  Holub,  is  jpre- 

Earing  to  start  from  Cape  Colony  to  penetrate  to  Suim- 
esi  and  through  Darfur.    An   Italian    expedition   is 
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penetrating  Abyssinia  and  thence  to  Soudan.  A  Rus- 
sian party  is  journeying  iip  the  Nile.  The  British  ex- 
pedition, commanded  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  successor  of 
the  lamented  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  has  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  region  north  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Count  Brazza  is  engaged  in  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  discover  the  sources  of  Ui^  Ogove.  Capt. 
Philipson  vYybrants  is  leading  an  English  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  Umzila's  kingdom. 

"  Ardent  expectations  center  on  the  Congo  country. 
Here  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  under  the  patronage  of  the  In- 
ternational African  Association,  is  leading  a  generously 
equipped  party  of  some  twenty  Europeans  and  one 
hundred  Africans.  Part  of  his  grand  mission  is  the 
opening  of  a  road  ten  feet  wide  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Congo  or  Livingstone  river,  and  the  establishment  of 
'  rest-houses,'  supplied  with  goods,  provisions,  and  med- 
ical stores  for  trade,  travelers,  and  missionaries.  This 
indefatigable  explorer  has  founded  the  first  civilizing 
station  at  Vivi.  The  next  is  to  be  at  Stanley  Pool,  and 
two  others  are  to  be  far  inland.  He  is  surmounting 
the  gigantic  difficulties  in  his  wav,  and  continues  san- 
guine of  his  ability  to  ascend  this  mighty  river — some 
4,000  miles — to  its  source.  Lake  Tanganyika. 

"Four  other  expeditions  of  the  same  Association,  of 
which  the  enlightened  King  of  Belgium  is  j)re8ident, 
are  exploring  Africa.  One  of  these  is  proceeding  from 
Zanzibar,  forming  stations  and  intending  to  join  Mr. 
Stanley  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo,  the  wliole  to 
constitute  a  chain  of  commercial  centers  across  the 
continent." 

Commercial  Outlook. 

Trading  stations  have  been  opened  at  many  different 
points,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
A  line  of  steamers  is  now  running  between  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Hamburg,  and  the  west  of  Africa,  and 
steamers  are  running  on  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  St. 
Paul's,  Niger,  Gaboon,  Ogove,  Counza,  Zambesi,  and  on 
the  lakes  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa. 

Six  different  railroads  are  partly  completed,  and  four 
others  are  proposed.  There  is  now  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  London  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  from  end  to 
end  of  Africa. 


Early  Protestant  Missions  in  Africa. 

From  "McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia"  we 
gather  the  following  summary  of  the  early  Prqjbestant 
Mission  work  in  Africa: 

Protestantism  got  a  firm  footing  in  Africa  after  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  possessions 
of  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Danes.  The  foundation  of 
another  Protestant  state  was  laid  in  1823  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  negro  republic  Liberia,  whose  growth 
and  prospective  influence  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  Missionary  operations 
among  the  natives  were  commenced  in  South  Africa,  in 
1787,  by  the  Moravians.  Their  early  operations,  how- 
ever, were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  colonial 
government,  and,  for  fifty  year  (1744  to  1702),  entirely 
interrupted.  During  all  this  time  nothing  was  done  for 
the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  established  its  first  mission  in  1795,  theWesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  1814.     In  1820  a  mission  was  es- 


tablished by  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  a  union 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and 
Dissenters.  In  1838  this  union  was  dissolved,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  retaining  the  old  name, 
and  the  Dissenters  taking  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
African  Missionary  Society.  After  the  division  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society  became  merged  in  the  foreign  mission  scheme 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Glasgow  African 
Missionary  Society  transferred  its  operations,  in  1847,  to 
the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first 
missionaries  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 
came  to  Africa  in  1822,  and  commenced,  in  1830,  their 
present  mission  among  the  Bechuanas.  The  American 
Board  resolved  in  1834  on  a  mission  among  the  Zulus, 
which  was  commenced  in  1835.  The  Rhenish  Mission- 
ary Society  sent  to  Africa,  in  1829,  four  graduates  of 
their  Mission  Seminary  at  Barmen.  Most  of  the  flourish- 
ing stations  founded  by  it  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch  Boers.  The  operations  of  the 
Berlin  Society  cominenced  in  1833;  those  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Missionary  Society,  near  Port  Natal,  in  1853. 
In  West  Africa,  the  first  efforts  to  introduce  the  Gospel 
were  singularly  disastrous.  Attempts  made  bj  the 
Moravians  in  1736,  and  by  several  English  societies  since 
1795,  had  soon  to  be  relinquished  as  hopeless.  A  per- 
manent settlement  was  effected  by  the  Church  Misrion- 
ary  Society  in  1804,  which  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  still  extending  its  operations  on  every  side.  A 
bishop  for  Sierra  Leone  was  consecrated  in  1862.  Tlie 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  established  in  1841 
a  flourishing  mission  at  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  but 
it  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  in  1858  by  a  new  Span- 
ish governor.  The  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  of  England  commenced  as  early  as  1796, 
but  until  1811  there  was  only  one  missionary.  They 
have  since  become  the  most  flourishing  among  all  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  West  Africa.  The  missions  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  in  Liberia  and 
among  the  Bassas,  commenced  in  1821;  those  of  the 
(American)  Presbyterian  Board,  in  Liberia,  in  1832;  of 
the  American  Board,  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  1834;  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  Liberia,  in  1833;  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  America,  in  Liberia  and 
Yoruba,  in  1853;  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, in  the  Sherbro  country,  in  1842;  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  at  the  Gold  Coast,  in  1828;  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  America,  at  Cape  Palmas, 
in  1836.  A  new  interest  in  the  missions  of  Western 
Africa  was  awakened  in  England  by  the  return  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  missionary  ope- 
rations resolved  upon.  In  Eastern  Africa,  the  island  of 
Madagascar  was  visited  in  1818  by  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  were  converted  to  Christianity.  But  the  prema- 
ture death  of  Eong  Radama  in  1828  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and,  in  1836,  the  mission 
schools  were  closed  and  the  missionaries  driven  from  the 
island.     The  persecution  lasted  until  the  death  of  Rada- 
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ma^s  widow,  Ranavalona,  and  the  aceeat^ion  to  the  throne 

of  Radama  II  m   18C1,   under  whom  Christianity  was 

a^in  tolerated,  and  began  to  make  new  progress »     The 

aflBaspi nation  of  Radama  in  1863  had  no  induetice  on  the 

^^gal   condition   of   the  Christians,  who,  in  1864,  were 

Hmpposed  to  number  about  7,000.     In  Abyssinia,  German 

^pmssionaries  of  the  Basle  society  have  labored  in  behalf 

Hof  Protestantism  since  1830,  without,  however,  achie\'- 

ing  any  permanent  result. 


15,500  converts.  Of  these,  the  majority  are  in  Cape 
Colony,  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Cape 
Colony  missions  is,  that  there  are  ten  large  and  several 
small  stations,  and  they  are  nearly  self-supporting;  the 
stronger  helping  the  weaker.  In  Naraaqnaland  the  so- 
ciety  has  1 1  flotlrishing  stations,  one  of  them  having  900 
members,  and  the  11  claiming  about  5,000  members.. 
Among  the  Hereros  there  are  flourishing  stations  with  a 
total  membership  of    over    1,200,       Among    the    Or- 


loutjirrii  Slfrira. 


^^^P  ChrisUiiu  1^'ork  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  Christian  work  in  Southern  Africa  is  carried  on 

by  German,  French,  Norwegian,  English,  Scottish,  and 

American  Socities,     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  missionary 

work,  each   Denomination  or  iSociety  occupies  a  partic- 

^_.ular  field,  the  rule  being  that  none  of  the  others  shall 

Hengage  in  the  work  in  the  same  place,  unless  invited  to 

^  do  so  by  those  who  are  in  occupancy  of  the  station.    The 

field  is  so  large,  that  there  is  room  for  all;  far  more  room 

tban   18  occupied.     Complaints   have   reached   us   from 

Hfioiitb  Africa  that  the  missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  are  not 

^BH  all  cases  observing  the  usual  courtesy  in  this  respect. 

^■We  cannot  believe  that  this  great  and  noble  society  that 

^Tiaa  done  so  much  good  will  sanction  this. 

Toe  RuKNiSH  Mission. 

The  Rhenish  Mission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rhen- 

isb  Missionary  Society  of  Gennany,  sent  its  first  laborers 

to   Africa  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  there  about 


The  Victoria  Falls :  Zambesi  River. 


lams  and  Bastards  there  are  5  stations  and  1/200  mem- 
bers. Through  the  influence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hahu  of  the 
Rhenish  Mission,  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  has  sent  seven  missionaries  to 
Ovampoland,  a  country  west  of  Namaqualand,  in  which 
there  had  been  hitherto  no  missionary  work,  and  they 
now  have  4  stations. 

United  Brktheen. 

The  United  or  Moravian  Brethren  were  the  first  to 
send  missionaries  to  South  Africa;  their  first  missionary 
being  George  Schmidt,  who  went  to  Cape  Colonj  in 
1737,  to  preach  to  the  Hottentots.  In  West  South  Af- 
rica, there  are  now  V  principal  stations^  with  4  out-sta- 
tions. One  of  these,  Mam  re,  has  1,300  native  Christians. 
In  these  stations  there  were  two  years  ago  3ft  European 
missfionary  laborers,  male  aud  female,  4  native  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  200  native  helpers,  1,869  communi- 
cants, 1,203  adult  non-communicants,  3,271  baptized 
children,  2,04  7  enquirers  and  randidates  for  baptism,  15 
schools,  1,974  scholars,  and  28  teachers. 
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The  latest  statistics  of  the  Brethren's  eastern  stations 
are:  8  stations  and  2  out-stations,  20  European  and  2 
native  missionaries,  53  native  helpers,  481  communicants, 
149  non-communicants,  9  schools,  512  scholars,  and  12 
teachers. 

London  Missionary  Society. 
This  society  formerly  had  missionaries  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, but  its  chief  work  now  lies  in  Bechuanaland. 
Kuruman,  the  chief  scene  of  Dr.  Moffat's  labors,  with 
its  11  out-stations,  has  become  an  important  centre  of 
work,  and  its  Moffat  Mission  College  is  well  established. 
The  society  reports  that  it  has  5  principal  stations  in  the 
old  Cape  Colony,  with  8  out-stations,  3  principal  stations 
in  British  Kaffraria,  with  14  out-stations;  7  principal 
stations  in  Bechuanaland,  with  30  out -stations;  and  1 
station  in  Matabeleland.  There  are  22  English  mission- 
aries, and  113  native  preachers,  with  4,615  members  of 
the  church,  and  24,022  native  adherents.  The  schools 
number  42,  with  2,052  scholars. 

Wesleyan  Mission. 
The  Wesleyan  body  commenced  mission  work  in  Af- 
rica early  in*  this  century,  and  now  have  an  unbroken 
chain  of  stations,  stretching  along  the  coasts,  beginning 
in  Lesser  Namaqualand  in  the  west,  extending  over  the 
South,  and  only  terminating  on  the  East  at  the  bound- 
aries of  Zululand.  The  statistics  report  240  Wesleyan 
chapels,  102  missionaries  and  assistants,  17,233  members, 
83,602  church  attendants,  198  day  schools,  and  11,552 
day  scholars.  The  members  are  in  part  composed  of  the 
emigrant  population,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  native 
membership  is  not  over  6,000.  In  Natal,  embraced  in 
the  above  statistics,  the  Wesleyans  have  20  missionaries, 
with  63  preaching  places,  and  a  membership  of  2,496. 
S.  P.  G. 
The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  in  South  Africa  over  100  stations,  and  the  Coloni- 
al and  missionary  adherents  number  probably  35,000. 
Of  these,  the  native  adherents  number  about  20,000, 
and  the  native  communicants  about  4,000.  This  society 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  and  there  are  several  Bishops  in  charge  of  its 
South  African  work.  The  trouble  arising  from  the 
heretical  opinions  of  Bishop  Colenso,  respecting  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  has  caused  divisions  in  the  Church,  and  in- 
terfered to  some  degree  with  its  success. 

There  are  7  dioceses.  The  last  annual  report  of  the 
society  gives  only  partial  statistics.  The  stations  that 
are  reported  aggregate  as  follows:  Capetown,  32  sta- 
tions, 14,240  members;  Grahamstown,  21  stations,  3,022 
members;  St.  Johns,  11  stations,  5,366  members;  Zulu- 
land,  3  stations;  Maritzburg,  17  stations,  1,943  members; 
Bloemfontein,  6  stations,  312  members:  Pretoria,  6  sta- 
tions, 266  members.  The  church  members  probably 
number  one-third  more  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Missions. 
In  Kaffraria  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  missions,  connected  both  with  the  Free 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 
They  were  first  established  in  1821. 


The  Free  Church  stations  in  Kaffraria  number  7,  with 
35  branch  stations;  the  largest  congregation  being  at 
Lovedale,  where  there  are  560  communicants.  The 
Lovedale  Institution  was  developed  into  its  present  form 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  and  has  430  European  and  native 
students,  and  is  a  sreat  power  for  ^ood. 

The  Free  Church  has  also  3  mission  stations  at  Natal, 
the  largest  being  at  Maritzburg,  the  capitol  of  NataL 

The  late  Kaffir  war  seriously  crippled  the  work  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  missions,  three  of  the  nine  princi- 
pal stations  being  destroyed,  and  the  work  in  the  othen 
crippled.  They  have  nine  European  missionaries^  24 
native  evangelists,  18  native  teachers,  1,038  members. 
French  Evangelical  MissiONd. 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Society  commenced  work  in 
South  Africa  in  1828.  It  labored  for  five  years  among 
the  Basutos  before  a  single  convert  was  gained.  We 
have  no  statistics  later  than  1878.  The  adults  baptized 
during  the  year  were  348;  children,  536.  Adults  on 
probation  and  in  preparation  for  baptism,  1,772;  day 
school  pupils,  3,120.  The  principal  stations  are  14,  with 
66  out-stations.  The  native  assistants  number  116.  The 
membership  numbers  3,449.  The  educational  woxk 
promises  much,  there  being  121  scholars  in  the  normal 

schools. 

American  Boabd. 
The  American  Board  sent  out  to  South  Africa,  in  1885, 
6  American  missionaries,  with  their  wives.  Their  woik 
at  present  is  confined  to  the  Province  of  Natal,  and  i> 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "Zulu  Mission,"  while 
they  fire  about  opening  up  a  work  in  South  Western  Af- 
rica, at  Bihi.  A  very  full  and  comprehensive  aoooont 
of  the  mission  will  be  found  in  another  place  in  this 
magazine.  Bihi  is  a  great  caravan  center,  situated  OB 
an  elevated  plateau,  about  250  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  Benguela,  a  town  on  the  coast 
A  royal  mail  steamer  sails  from  Lisbon  the  5th  of  eTery 
month,  and  reaches  St.  Philip  de  Benguela  in  about 
thirty-five  days,  and  English  and  German  steamers  alao 
run  to  the  same  point.  Here  is  a  large  field  which  hii 
not  been  occupied  hitherto.  The  American  Board  sent 
out  last  fall  to  Bihi  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bagster,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Sanders,  and  Mr  S.  T.  Miller,  the  latter  a  freedman, 
from  Virginia.  The  reports  have  been  received  from 
these  missionaries  that  they  have  arrived  at  Bengaeli^ 
and  were  making  arrangements  to  proceed  inland  to 

Bihi. 

The  IIermannsbubg  Mission. 

Harms,  the  founder  of  the  society,  and  who  is  still 
living,  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hermannsburg,  Get- 
many,  when  he  became  much  interested  in  missions,  and 
many  of  his  converts  felt  the  same  interest.  He  estsb- 
lishen  a  Mission  Training  Institute,  and  in  1854  the  firrt 
missionaries  went  to  Africa.  The  principal  upon  which  tht 
missionary  work  was  carried  on  united  industrial  work 
with  preaching,  so  as  to  make  the  missions  self-sustain- 
ing. The  latest  statistics  we  have  of  the  mission  shoir 
that  there  are  in  South  Africa  47  stations,  with  upward 
of  4,000  converts. 
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.Thb  Norwegian  'MiasiOTx.\<-^^~~ 

The  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  was  founded"'in 
1842.  The  seat  of  its  Home  Committee  is  at  Stavanger, 
where  is  also  its  college  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
The  most  saccessf  ul  work  of  the  society  has  been  in 
Madagascar.  It  has  7  stations  in  Zululand,  and  1  in 
Natal,  with  a  membership  of  270,  and  9  pastors. 
The  Beblin  Mission. 

The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1824, 
and  commenced  operations  in  South  Africa  in  1834. 
The  most  flourishing  and  growing  mission  stations  of  the 
society  are  in  the  Transvaal,  among  the  Bapedi  and  oth- 
er Basato  tribes.  It  has  6  chief  stations  in  Cape  Colony, 
with  1,451  communicants,  and  all  possess  good  schools. 
In  British  Kaffraria  there  are  5  chief  stations.  In  the 
Orange  State  there  are  6  stations,  with  1,133  members. 
In  the  Transvaal  there  are  22  stations,  with  2,478  mem- 
bers. In  Natal,  6  stations,  with  302  communicants. 
There  are  also  mission  stations  at  other  points,  and  the 
entire  number  in  South  Africa  is  42,  with  7,224  members. 
The  Swiss  Mission. 

The  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud  in  South  Africa  was  only  commenced  in  1875. 
Its  growth  has  been  rapid.  It  devotes  itself  to  the  Mag- 
wamba,  and  has  an  important  mission  at  Yaldezia,  with 
3  out-stations.  These  are  in  the  Transvaal,  but  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  Berlin  Mission  which  labors  among 
the  Basuto  tribes. 

The  Dutch  Chubch  of  South  Africa. 

The  Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Cape,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  influential;  the 
Reformed  Free  Church,  sometimes  called  the  Church  of 
the  Doppers;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South 
Africa  in  the  Transvaal.  These  churches  organized  the 
South  African  Missionary  Society,  which  has  eleven 
mission  stations,  and  as  many  ordained  missionaries. 


Mission  Work  in  the  Zala-Kraals. 
I  EV.  John  Allsopp,  gives  in  the  "Illustrated  Mis- 
sionary News,"  the  following  illustrations  of  his 
labors  among  the  heathen  Zulus: 

While  we  spend  a  certain  portion  of  our  time  upon 
our  Mission  stations,  we  do  not  forget  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  heathen  who  live  around  them.  Hence  up- 
on certain  days,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  leave  my  home,  in 
company  with  my  housekeeper  and  one  of  our  native 
eyangelists,  to  visit,  day  after  day,  amongst  the  kraals. 

We  started  towards  sundown,  and  took  with  us  a 
little  coffee  and  tea,  a  kettle  and  pannikin,  and  anything 
we  thought  we  might  want.  These  were  tied  to  our 
•addles  and  horses.  We  did  not  forget  our  blanket. 
Beaching  a  kraal,  we  at  once  let  our  horses  go,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  headman  that  we  had  come  to  spend  the 
night  and  preach  the  Gtospel  to  him;  and  during  the 
nineteen  years  I  have  been  laboring  there,  I  have  never 
met  but  once  with  the  slightest  opposition  to  my  preach- 
ing the  QospeL    When  we  had  partaken  of  a  little  food. 


the  people  began  to  assemble  in  the  hut  that  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  missionary.  Generally  he 
commences  the  service  by  singing  a  few  verses.  He 
then  prays,  and  afterwards  expounds  some  truth,  giving 
the  members  of  the  congregation  an  opportunity  to  ask 
just  as  many  questions  as  they  like.  These  services 
sometimes  continue  as  long  as  three  or  four  hours;  and 
so  wearied  have  I  often  been  that  I  have  turned  over 
upon  my  side  on  a  mat,  and  begun  to  sleep  while  my 
evangelist  has  concluded  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

As  showing  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with, 
I  may  state  that  I  preached  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 
The  hut,  by  reason  of  the  fire,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
it,  gets  full  of  smoke,  and  you  know  that  smoke  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  the  eyes;  consequently,  after  a  little 
time,  I  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  and  taken  my  seat 
upon  the  floor.  By-and-bye  the  smoke  has  become  so 
dreadfully  uncomfortable  that  I  could  not  see.  I  then, 
binding  my  handkerchief  across  my  eyes,  have  turned 
over  on  my  side  and  preached  lying  in  that  position. 

After  sleeping  for  two  or  three  hours,  I  am  disturbed 
by  some  one,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, taking  awa}  the  wicker-work  door  from  the  hut, 
and  then  a  voice  calls  out,  "We  are  ready;  are  you?  " 
That  was  a  signal  for  us  at  once  to  get  up.  Immediate* 
ly  the  hut  is  filled  again,  and  we  hold  an  early  morn- 
ing service.  This  work  we  continue  day  after  day, 
living  with  the  people,  teaching  them  concerning  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  trying  to  undermine  their  supersti- 
tions, and  to  give  them  a  sure  foundation  upon  which 
they  can  rest.  We  have,  after  these  visits,  returned 
home,  because  we  were  obliged  to  do  so — our  supply  of 
coffee  and  tea  had  been  finished. 

Where  you  now  hear  of  one  man  being  barbarously 
murdered,  just  to  satisfy  the  blood-thirstiness  of  the 
chief,  you  heard,  when  I  first  went  there,  of  one  hun- 
dred. May  I  tell  you  of  what  took  place  at  the 
death  of  the  chief  with  whom  I  resided?  You  may  be 
aware  that  when  the  great  chief  of  any  tribe  dies,  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  women  are  murdered  in  or- 
der to  accompany  him.  into  the  other  world.  I  have 
seen  the  grave  of  a  certain  chief,  with  whom  a  number 
of  individuals  were  buried,  after  they  had  been  brutal- 
ly murdered.  The  great  chief  with  whom  I  resided 
died.  I  knew  what  was  the  custom  of  the  people;  and 
when  at  early  morning  a  messenger  from  the  king's 
place  came  to  my  door  to  announce  the  death,  I  im- 
mediately said  to  myself:  "What  shall  I  do?  The  lives 
of  many  seem  at  this  moment  to  be  put  in  my  hands." 
I  at  once  ordered  my  horse,  and  away  I,  with  the  evan- 
gelist and  my  housekeeper,  rode  to  the  great  place.  On 
our  way  I  saw  men  grouped  upon  several  hills  in 
crouching  positions  and  in  perfect  silence,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  doomed  to  die. 

On  our  arrival  I  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  great 
kraal,  and  sat  upon  a  log  of  wood.  A  man  came  to 
me.  I  said,  "Call  the  young  chief."  He  went,  and  an- 
nounced my  arrival  The  young  chief  came  forward, 
and  as  he  approached  me  I    rose.    We    grasped    each 


other's  hands.  He  shed  tears,  and  so  did  I.  He  said: 
"My  father  is  dead;  who  will  guide,  and  tell  rae  what  I 
shall  do? "  We  stood  in  silence  for  a  little,  when,  in 
grief  he  asked,  "Will  you  go  and  see  my  father?**  I 
said:  "Yes/*  I  was  taken  to  the  hut,  in  which  the 
chief  was  sitting,  not  lying,  dead,  with  hi*  blanket 
thrown  over  him.  I  removed  the  covering,  looked  up- 
on his  face,  and  left  the  hut,  I  wen;  back,  and  found 
the  young  chief  still  standing.  He  put  out  his  hand 
again  J  and  1  took  it  as  before.  Tlieo  I  said:  ''Now  is 
the  day  of 
your  power; 
what  will  you 
do?  Shall  the 
news  go  from 
this  place  to- 
day to  all 
throughout 
South  Africa 
and  across  the 
sea,  to  those 
Christians 
who  send  you 
your  niiBsion- 
aries,  and  to 
the  Queen  of 
England,  that 
you  have  used 
yourpowerto- 
day  in  taking 
life  and  shed- 
ding b  1  o  o  d? 
Shall  it  be  said 

that  you  have  stained  your  hands,  and  that  they  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  your  subjects?  Or  shall  the 
word  go  forth  that  you  are  a  man  of  mercy,  that 
you  have  heard  the  Gospel,  that  you  know  some- 
thing of  what  you  ought  to  do?     Give  me  your  word" 

He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face  and  said:  "  Uni- 
funduif  Missionary,  not  a  man  shall  die."  I  took  him 
again  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Farewell,  I  believe  yon ; 
the  chi^rff  has  spoken — not  a  man  shall  die."  **Doubt 
me  not,"  he  eiad;  "not  a  man  shall  die." 

I  return!  d  home,  I  learned  only  a  few  hours  after- 
wards that,  in  the  assembly  of  two  or  three  hundred 
who  were  already  grouped  behind  the  cattle  kraal,  some 
nine  or  ten  were  pointed  out  to  be  slain  in  a  few  minutes; 
but  they  were  not  slain.  The  chief  sent  for  the  father^ 
and  he  naid,  "You  know  that  the  old  councillors  and 
the  witch-doctors  would  have  you  die,  but  I  say, 
*Go,  and  live  upon  such  a  hiU;  there  you  will  be  safe, 
and  nobody  shall  hann  you.'"  And  so  it  was.  The 
Gospel  haa  its  effects;  and  when  it  teaches  men  to  value 
life  as  they  never  valued  it  before,  and  when  it  teaches 
the  heathen  to  value  their  wives  and  children  as  they 
never  valued  them  before,  it  is  doing  something. 
These  are  some  of  the  effects  which  are  manifest  to 
our  eyes  who  are  laboring  amongst  the  heathen.  Who 
will  not  rejoice  in  such  saving  power? 


iKi^  - 


Zulu  VlOaffe. 


The  Znln  Misai^m  of  the  American  Board. 

The  Zulu  Mission  of  the  American  Hoard,  in  Africa,  is 
one  that  contains  many  points  of  interest  and  we  art 
able  to  give  the  following  very  complete  and  reliabb 
account  of  it  from  the  organ  of  the  Board,  the 
MisMonary  Merald  for  February. 

The  Zulu  Mission  is  confined  at  present  to  the  Province 
of  Natal,  Southeastern  Africa.  Area,  18,750  square  milea. 
CoAst  line,  150  miles.     Natal  is  separated  from  Basato-i 
land  and  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  on  the  west,  byj 

the 

burg  Moan- 
tains^  9,000  to  J 
10,000  feel] 
h  i  g  U^  and  I 
from  Zulu*  J 
land  (wildl 
tribes),  on  the' 
north »  by  the  I 
Tugela  River,  \ 
I'^firban*  the] 
ily  port,  i«j 
1,000  miles] 
from  Capdl 
Town.  Fie-I 
termaritzburgl 
is  the  capital  [ 
The  cottntTfl 
18  undulating;  ] 
well  -  wateriMl 
by  etreamd] 
from  Dract 
en  burg  Moud-  I 
tains.     It  is  a  country  of  varied  resources. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  invigorating.  Monthly 
mean  temperature  varies  from  56*'  to  82^,  The  coaal  i 
region  is  semi-tropical,  producing  the  sugar-cane,  pin9»j 
apples,  banana,  and  coffee.  Even  toward  the  interior) 
the  orange,  apple,  and  peach  iourish.  Cotton  and 
indigo  grow  wild.  Wool,  corn,  sugar  are  the  stapld] 
products.  The  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  and  rhinoeerDii 
have  only  recently  been  driven  from  Natal,  but  hipp<K| 
potami,  monkeys,  baboons,  and  crocodiles  are  to  bal 
seen,  while  antelopes  of  various  kinds  abound,  witbl 
many  poisonous  serpents.  In  1878  the  revenue  of  J 
Natal  amounted  to  ^1,846,915;  its  imports  to  ^5,837,010;] 
its  exports  to  #3,449,085. 

The  population  is  about  320,000  (English,  Dutch,  and 
Germans  20,000;  Zulus,  293,000;  Asiatic  Coolies,  7,000). 
The  Zulus  are  a  branch  of  the  Bantu  or  Kafir  race,  difr 
tinct  from  the  Hottentot,  but  of  kin  to  all  the  other  tribes 
south  of  the  Congo.  They  differ  from  the  negroes 
proper,  though  in  color  and  hair  like  them.  Thef 
are  usually  tall  and  well  formed,  many  of  them  showing 
fine  muscular  development. 

Natal  was  discovered  in  1497  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  oo 
Christmas  (Natal)  Day:  hence  its  name.  In  1828  an 
English  lieutenant  landed  where  Durban  now  is,  aiitl 
found  a  few  people,  the  region  having  been  desolated 
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baka,  the  great  Zulu  warrior,  who  had  turned  all 
abjects  into  soldiers,  and  conquered  the  country 
Cape  Town  to  the  Limpopo.  Some  of  Chaka's 
rals  carried  his  method  of  warfare  to  the  Zambesi 
northward.  In  1828  Chaka  was  assassinated,  and 
»eded  by  his  brother  Dingaan,  also  a  fierce  war- 
Dutch  Boers,  who  had  begun  to  come  across  the 
itains  from  Cape  Colony  in  1834,  settled  in  large 
>ers  in  1838,  and  after  long  conflicts,  defeated 
deposed  Dingaan,  in  1840,  making  Panda,  a 
ler  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  king  of  the  Zulus. 
r  three  years  of  struggle  between  the  Boers  and  the 
ish.  Natal  was  proclaimed  a  British  colony  in  1843. 
s  since  been  under  the  charge  of  an  English  Lieu- 
it-govemor.  The  Zulus  who  would  not  submit 
lis  rule  retreated  to  Zululand,  north  of  Tugela 
r,  where  Cetywayo  reigned  until  his  defeat  and 
ire  by  the  British  in  1879. 

e  kraaiy  or  village  of  the  Zulus  is  made  u})  of  a 
I  of  huts  like  huge  bee-hives,  placed  in  circles,  the 
J  pen  being  in  the  centre.  The  huts  are  about  ten 
in  diameter  and  ^ve  feet  high.  The  single  hole 
igh  which  entrance  must  be  made,  serves  for  door, 
owj  and  chimney.  Neither  tables  nor  chairs  nor 
are  to  be  seen,  only  a  few  mats  and  pots  and 
cets.  The  men  and  women  sit  and  sleep  on  the 
id.  The  usual  clothing  of  the  -wild  natives  con- 
of  a  slight  covering  made  of  skins  worn  about  the 
They  sometimes  ornament  themselves  with 
3  and  skins  and  necklaces  of  lion's  teeth  or  claws, 
women    wear    an  apron   or  a  skin  tied  about  the 

I  menial  work,  such  as  digging,  carrying  burdens, 
lutting  wood,  is  done  by  women.  The  men  hunt 
fight  and  take  care  of  their  cattle.  The  wealth 
Zulu  consists  of  his  cattle  and  his  wives.  He  ex- 
jes  from  ten  to  twenty  cows  for  a  wife,  and  sells 
wn  daughters  for  cattle.  His  wives,  of  whom  he 
8  many  as  he  can  afford,  are  simply  slaves. 
e  superstitions  of  the  Zulus  hardly  deserve  the 
5  of  a  religion.  Their  ideas  are  extremely  low  and 
5ed.     Their  chief  faith  is  in  witchcraft,  in   goblins 

feared  and  appeased,  and  in  ancestral  spirits  to  be 
[liped.  They  use  charms  and  exorcisms;  the  witch- 
)r,  who  is  supposed  to  discern  evil  spirits,  has  terri- 
power.  The  rain- doctor,  who  claims  to  bring 
ers,  is  also  a  noted  character  among  Zulus, 
e  mission  of  the  American  Board,  the  first  among 
lulus,  was  begun  in  1836.  The  people  were  sav- 
without  sign  of  civilization;  their  language  nn- 
en  and  unknown.  Two  expeditions  were  organiz- 
Mjh  consisting  of  three  missionaries  and  their  wives. 
PS.  Lindley,  Venable,  and  Dr.  Wilson  went  in 
ns  to  Moselekatsi's  people  in  the  interior,   1,000 

from  Cape  Town,  and  some  400  miles  westward  of 
I.  Messrs.  Grout,  Champion,  and  Dr.  Adams, 
lished  what  was  then  called  the  maritime  mission 
ktaL  The  wars  of  Moselekatsi  were  so  fierce,  and 
LBturbances  so  many,   that  the  first-named  party 


broke  up  their  stations  at  Mosika,  and  after  a  journey 
of  1,300  miles  in  ox- wagons,  going  around  the  Dracken- 
berg  Mountains,  joined  their  brethren  at  Natal  in  1837. 
Dingaan,  the  chief  of  the  Zulus,  welcomed  the  mission- 
aries, and  schools  were  opened  and  a  printing-press  was 
set  up.^  The  conflict  between  Dingaan  and  the  Dutch 
Boers  interfered  so  seriously  with  Christian  efforts  that 
several  missionaries  withdrew  from  the  country.  After 
DingaAn's  overthrow.  Panda,  his  successor,  for  a  time  fa- 
vored missionary  efforts,  but  subsequently  becoming  sus- 
picious he  slew  many  who  seemed  inclined  to  lead  a  Chris- 
tian life.  This  was  in  1 842,  and  up  to  this  time  two  con- 
gregations had  been  gathered,  one  of  250,  the  other  of  500, 
with  two  schooIs,each  having  50  pupils.  The  disasters  had 
been  so  many,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
offered  apparently  so  little  encouragement,  that  instruc- 
tions were  forwarded  to  close  up  the  mission.  But  be- 
fore the  letters  reached  Natal  brighter  prospects  were 
witnessed.  Natal  had  become  a  British  colony.  The 
missionaries  wished  to  remain,  and  the  plan  was  chang- 
ed. Instead  of  discontinuing  the  mission  it  was  re- 
enforced.  By  1849  nine  new  missionaries,  with  their 
wives,  had  sailed  for  Natal.  A  year  later  six  churches 
had  been  formed,  with  78  members,  and  eight  schools 
had  185  pupils.  The  missionaries  at  that  date  dwelt 
much  upon  the  moral  degradation  of  ^he  people.  In 
1859  there  were  7  churches,  with  a  membership  of  186. 
In  1869,  11  churches,  with  448  members,  the  Sabbath 
congregations  amounting  to  1,456.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  decade  (1879-80)  there  were  15  churches  with  610 
members;  64  native  teachers  and  helpers,  besides  2  na- 
tive pastors.  The  present  missionary  force  from 
America  consists  of  9  ordained  missionaries  and  16 
females.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils  are  un- 
der instruction.  Tlie  6  stations  now  occupied,  with 
most  of  the  12  out-stations,  are  within  25  miles  of  the 
coast.  In  1879  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  mission  in  the  direction  of  Umzila's  country,  about 
500  miles  north  of  Natal,  where  the  Zulu  language  is 
spoken.  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  started  for  that  region,  but 
detained  by  unpropitious  circumstances,  fell  a  victim  to 
fever  in  November  last. 

Natal  may  be  properly  called  civilized,  though  there 
are  sections  where  the  old  heathenism,  with  its  accom- 
pauying  degradation,  may  still  be  seen.  But  wherever 
the  gospel  has  been  preached  the  manner  of  life  among 
the  people  has  greatly  changed.  Houses  have  taken  the 
place  of  kraals.  Polygamy  is  frowned  upon.  The 
people  wear  decent  clothing.  The  Zulus  have  found  a 
Yankee  plow  to  be  "worth  more  than  six  wives."  Many 
of  the  converts  are  models  of  Christian  character. 

There  are  other  missions  in  Natal.  The  English 
Wesley  an  Mission,  begun  in  1841,  reports  20  missiona- 
ries with  assistants,  with  63  preaching-places,  and  a 
church  membership  of  2,496.  Before  the  late  Zulu  war 
the  Norwegian  Mission  had  7  stations  in  Zululand,  with 
one  in  Natal.  The  Berlin  Mission,  at  latest  reports,  had 
6  stations  in  this  province,  connected  with  its  flourish- 
ing mission  in  the  Transvaal.    At  these  stations  they 


number  826  adberents,  with  302  communicants.  Hie 
Hermannsburg  Society  has  had  a  misaion  among  the 
Zulus  which  has  been  largely  industrial  in  its  character. 
The  missions  of  the  church  of  England  in  Natal  are  con* 
ducted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, with  a  bishop  resident  at  Pietermaritzburg,  Bishop 
Colenso,  whose  connection  with  the  Zulus  is  well  known, 
resides  at  Durban. 


Crntnil  Mirn. 


Xungo  Park, 
ango  Park  may  be'considered  the  first  of  the  famous 
European  explorers  of  Af- 
rica in  modern  times,  and 
none  of  them  have  exceed- 
ed him  IB  courage  and  en- 
d  u  rauc  e.  He  wen  t  through 
regions  which  travellers 
even  now  shrink  from  en- 
tering, and  he  it  was  who 
discovered  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Niger,  the  great 
object  of  his  search.  Hav- 
ing spent  six  Inonths  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia 
in  learning  the  Mandingo 
language,  and  making  oth- 
er preparations  for  his 
travels,  he,  on  the  2d  of 
December,    1795,    started 

rinto  the  interior  of  Africa, 
|»ut  when  he  was  not  far 
from  the  Niger,  he  fell  in- 
to the  handrt  of  a  Moorish 
king,  who  imprisoned  hira> 
and  treated  him  so  rough- 
ly, that  he  made  every  ef- 
fort to  esoape,  which  h« 
succeeded  in  doing  on  th« 
Ist  of  July,  1796.  In  the 
third  week  of  his  flight,  he 
reached  the  Niger,  at  Sar- 


\. 


the  Niger,  only  seven  companions  were  left,  so  fatal 
the  climate,  and  so  many  the  discomforts  of  the  jotimeyJ 
He  built  a  boat  at  Sansanding,  and  embarked  with  four 
European  companions,  hoping  to  be  able  to  follow  the] 
whole  course  of  the  river  from  that  jilace  until  it  emptieft| 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     But  when  the  kingdom  of 
Hoassa  was  reached,  it  is  believed  that  Park    and  hifl| 
campanions  were  either   murdered    by  the  natives,   or 
drowned   as  they  attempted  topsail  through  a   narrowl 
channel  of  the  river. 


Munigo  Park, 


go,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  followed  its  course 
downward  as  far  as  Silla;  but  here  he  was  prevented 
from  going  further,  and  was  compelled  to  cross  a  moun- 
tainous country  to  Kamaiia  in  the  kingdom  of  Mandin- 
go, where  he  was  taken  ill  and  lay  for  seven  months. 
After  an  absence  of  nineteen  months,  he  again  reached 
the  English  factory  on  the  Gambia,  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  published  au  account  of  his  journey  and  ad- 
ventures under  the  title  of,  **Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa,"  a  work  which  at  once  became  very  popular. 

Notwithstanding  the  trials  and  sufferings  he  had  un- 
dergone, he,  in  1805,  undertook  another  journey  to  Af* 
rica,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  When  he  start- 
ed from  the  West  Coast,  he  had  forty-five  attendants,  of 
whom  thirty -six  were  Europeans;  but  when  he  reached 


HelighiOH  Ideas  of  tlio  People  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Misskmarfj  News  gives  us  an  account  of  the  re-] 
ligious  ideas  of  the  people  in  Central  Africa  and  of  work 

being  done.     It  says  that 
some  of   the  Missionane 
of  the  London  Missionary  I 
Society   are  now   occupy* 
ing  stations  on  the  east  of  I 
Lake  Tanganika,  as  Ujiji 
and  Urambo,  while  otbersl 
have  crossed  to  the  west| 
of  the  lake,  and   are  noii 
laboring  among  tjie   Wa-I 
guha.     They  tell   us  thai| 
there  is  a  marked  differ-i 
ence  between  the  religiouil 
ideas  of  the  tribes  on  thel 
eastern  and  those  on  the] 
^^^  -^^  western  shore  of  the  l&ke»J 

►  ^"t^X  While  those  on  the  e^steraj 

shore  have  neither  images] 
nor   idols,    those   on    the  J 
western  have  idols  in 
bundance. 

The  first  tljiug  whicli| 
strikes  the  traveler 
crossing  the  lake  is 
number  of  images — an  im^ 
age  at  the  entrance  of 
every  village,  and  again  at 
almost  every  hut,  eapec- 
ially  that  of  the  chief. 
These  idols  are  carved  in 
the  shape  of  human  beings,  and  are  evidently  intended 
to  represent  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
called  ^^Mkissi,"  which  means  '*  Spirit  "^ — as  ^' Mkissi  jra 
tata,*'  tho  spirit  of  my  father,  '^^fkissi  ya  maju,"  the 
spirit  of  my  mother,  etc.  The  people  pray  to  these 
images  in  difficulty  or  trouble,  or  when  on  a  journey^  or 
in  war.  The  Mkissi  in  turn  are  supposed  to  intercede 
for  them  to  some  Mir/ker  Heinf/,  who  does  not  appear  16 
be  represented  by  an  image. 

As  a  special  reward  for  service  in  the  way  of  interoes- 
sion,  the  Mkissi  have  very  small  huts  built  for  them  in 
the  villages  and  abundant  offerings  made  to  them  of 
food  and  '*pombe,"  Sometimes,  however,  these  huts  at6 
larger  and  more  imposing,  and  there  the  people  beat 
driinis,  dance,   and   sing  in  honor  of  the  Mkissi.     Th#_ 


*aguha  hold  these  images  in  awe,  and  by  no  means  en- 

Doumge  euriosity  in  respect  to   them.     One  of  the  mis' 

Bionarie8  tells  us  he  had  considerable  dilticulty  in  gain- 

ig  access  to  the  island  of  Karindi,  opposite  the  mission 

fBtation,  owing  to  this  superstition* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  ii 
in  their  belief  in  the  great  spirit  "  Caluniba."     To  him 
^they  assign  a  certain  unknown  locality,  and  there  they 
relieve  departed  spirits  go  after  death.     They  are  wel- 
comed on  arrival  by  hosts  of  **  wamangulwa'  (angels?) 
land  brought  by  them  before  the  great  spirit  **  Calumba," 
fjhojudgm  of  their  previous  life^   rewarding  the  good 
ttul pHnUhing  the  eviL     They  think  the  deceased,  if  he 
in  happiness,  is  allowed  to  revisit  his  native  soil  after 


Christian  Mbslons  fn  Central  Africa* 

Bj  Hev>  ti.  Gu^TTAX  Gi  [VNZttS,  of  London, 

Leaving  aside  all  consideration  of  North  and  South 

Africa,  and  of  the  East  and  West  coasts,  which  are 
more  or  less  evangelized,  let  us  look  at  what  is  being 
done  in  Centred  Africa^  by  which  we  mean  especially 
the  high  level  plateau,  extending  from  the  Sahara  to  the 
ZambeiiL  This  region  has  been  well  compared  in  shape 
to  an  inverted  saucer.  It  is  bordered  on  the  sea  coast 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  lying  land;  a  short  distance  in- 
land the  country  rounds  up  to  a  rocky  ridge;  a  Httle 
farther  in,  it  rises  still  higher,  step  after  step,  till  it 
spreads  into  a  broad  undulatinff  tablt  land,  with  a  gen- 
eral avera*Tjo  ulevation  of  altout   ft,OUO   feet.     This  high 


M'Pongrives,   Natives  of  the  Gaboon. 


>rt  time.  During  these  visits  the  departed  are  said 
give  counsel  regarding  the  future  in  dreams  and 
Iviaions,  and  they  require  a  hut  to  be  prepared  for  their 
f  habitation  during  their  visits  to  this  world. 

When  asked  where  God  and  heaven  are,  the  Waguha 
point,  not  upward  to  tliu  sky,  but,  strange  to  say,  tnioarcf, 
I  as  if  to  some  dimly  conceived  itpiritiml  world! 

The  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
I  land  have  decided  to  make  Banctawi,  on  the  west  side  of 
(Lake  Kyassa,  their  principal  port  and  headquarters,  in- 
stead of  Livingstonia.     When  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
I  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored,  thoy  hope  to  find  a 
[sanatorium   on   the   Livingstone  mountain  or    plateau* 
j  Dr,  Laws  has  already  trained  one  native  of  the  country 
to  be  a  teacher  among  the  Angoni,  and  has  two  others 
in  preparation. 

Money  has  been  introduced  into  the  country,  and  the 
[Christian  rights  of  marriage — ^an  important  stage  in  the 
'  M'ork  of  civilization. 

Dr.  Laws  has  translated  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  re- 
vised it,  with  the  help  of  a  morning  class  of  senior  boys; 
he  has  also  translated  John  as  far  as  the  1 9th  chapter, 
and  begun  Matthew,  in  the  Chinyanja  language* 


level  plateau  is  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  some 
of  whose  peaks  are  almost  the  loftiest  in  the  world;  it 
has  deep  hollows  filled  with  great  lakes  and  swamps, 
which  give  rise  to  the  Nile  flowing  northward  4,200 
miles,  the  Congo  running  northward  and  westward 
4,000  miles,  and  the  Zambesi  Huwing  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east. 

The  area  of  this  central  portion  of  Africa  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  its  popnlaiion  is  eqtml  to  that  of  the  entire  United 
States,  It  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  product ve 
regions  of  the  earth;  but  slavery,  polygamy,  and  the 
grossest  superstition  and  ignorance  prevail  throughout 
its  entire  extenL  From  half  a  million  to  a  million  of 
lives  are  annually  sacrificed  in  the  slave  trade,  and  as 
many  more,  in  all  probability,  in  inter-tribal  wars  and 
contests.  Physically  a  hind  of  sunshine  and  beauty 
and  redundant  life,  it  is  spiritually  a  laud  of  darkness, 
deformity,  and  death;  a  land  that  appeals  powerfull}^  in 
its  helpless  moral  misery  to  the  compassion  of  Christians; 
a  land  on  which  the  Lord  assuredly  looks  down  with 
pity,  and  whose  lost  sheep  he  would  have  his  people 
seek  and  save* 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  any  Protestant 
missionary  efforts  whatever  been  made  in  these  regions. 
Now,  thank  God,  several  different  societies  are  seeking 
at  different  points  to  let  the  light  from  heaven  into  the 
gloom  of  heathenism.  For  one  of  these  we  plead,  but 
before  telling  its  story,  we  must  briefly  name  the  others, 
for  each  of  which  we  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy. 

1.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  as  is  well  known, 
have  established  themselves  in  Uganda  and  Karagwe, 
on  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Mtesa. 

2.  The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  station  at 
Ujiji,  on  Tanganika,  and  hope  to  evangelize  the  coun- 
tries round  that  lake. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  societies  have  i)lanted  several 
stations  on  Luke  Xyassa,  farther  to  the  south-cast,  and 
have  already  made  no  small  degree  of  progress  in  several 
important  directions.  They  have  a  steamer  on  the  lake. 

4.  The  Universities  Mission  have  a  station  between 
Nyassa  and  the  coast,  and  hope  to  occupy  that  region. 

5.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  commenced 
operations  at  San  Salvador,  and  desire  to  evangelize  the 
district  south  of  the  Congo,  including  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Nkutu  and  Ikelemba  rivers. 

6.  The  American  Board  have  the  past  summer  started  an 
expedition  to  Bihe,  which  lies  behind  Benguela,  some  ] 
250  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  beautiful  and  I 
healthy  region,  inhabited  by  large  and  compact  tribes. 
From  Bihe  they  hope  ultimately  to  penetrate  into 
Muato  Yanvo's  kingdom,  reported  to  be  as  powerful  as 
that  of  King  Mtesa  in  T^ganda. 

7.  The  French  Protestant  Church,  in  conjunction 
with  the  native  Christians  of  Basuto  land,  are  hoping  to 
evangelize  the  Barotse  Valley  and  the  Upper  Zambesi 
district  of  South  Central  Africa.  They  have  already 
made  an  exploratory  journey  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Coillard,  and  been  well  received,  and  pressed  to  return, 
lint  the  country  is  fever  stricken  and  dangerous  to  life. 
Three  Basuto  evangelists  have  already  perished  in  the 
attempt,  and  till  a  healthier  site  than  this  valley  can  be 
found  for  the  mission,  nothing  permanent  can  be 
attempted. 

8.  And,  lastly,  our  own  "  Livingstone  Inland  Mission" 
is  attempting  to  penetrate  from  its  mouth  the  great 
Congo  valley,  and  hoping  ultimately  to  evangelize  the 
tribes  inhabiting  its  northern  shores  and  those  of  its 
northern  tributaries.  We  have  seven  missionaries 
(three  of  whom  have  their  wives  with  them)  on  the 
Congo — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards,  and  Messrs.  McCall,  Harvey, 
McKergow,  Clarke,  and  Lanceley.  We  want,  Qod  help- 
ing us,  to  enlist  for  this  mission  the  ufarm  sympathy^ 
earnest  prayeTy  and  liberal  aid  of  every  reader  of  these 
lines.  It  is  attempting  to  do  His  will,  by  carrying  the 
Oospel  to  an  immense  unevangelized  country,  and  it  de- 
serves and  must  seek  the  co-operation  of  many. 

(Mr.  Ouinness,  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  this 
country,  will  not  appeal  in  vain  for  sympathy,  prayer, 
and  substantial  aid. — Eds.  Gospel  in  all  Lakds.) 


The  LivlB^tone  Inland  Mission. 

By  RsT.  H.  Gkattav  Quurmctift. 

The  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  is  not  yet  three  yean 
old,  its  first  missionaries  having  sailed  in  January,  1878. 
A  few  months  previously,  half  a  dozen  Christian  f riend% 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  belonging 
to  different  sections  of  the  church,  on  whose  hearts  the 
evangelization  of  Central  Africa  lay  as  a  heavy  burden, 
united  in  council  and  in  effort  to  inaugurate  it.  Its  aim 
is  to  introduce  into  the  vast  Congo  valley  as  many 
Christian  eva?igelists  as  possible,  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  as  land  and  native  labor  can  be  secured  at  small 
cost,  to  send  out  only  men  willing  to  avail  themselyesof 
these  advantages,  and  resolved  to  be  as  little  burden- 
some as  possible  to  the  funds.  No  salaries  ars  guarai^ 
teeily  but,  as  far  as  the  means  of  doing  so  are  placed  ii 
our  hands,  we  8up]>ly  the  missionaries  with  such  needful 
things  as  cannot  be  produced  in  the  country. 

Central  Africa  presents  a  mission  field  differing  ia 
some  important  respects  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere.  Id 
those  old,  densely  populated,  and  more  or  less  civilised 
countries,  European  missionaries  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves, without  defeating  their  main  object  and  devoting 
the  bulk  of  their  time  to  secular  labor;  hence,  they  miMf 
draw  their  support  from  home.  But  in  Central  Africi 
it  is  otherwise.  AVith  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  a  compara- 
tively sparse  population,  with  undeveloped  resoareei^ 
immense  natural  wealth,  and  with  ])eoples  who  have 
strong  trading  proclivities,  self-support  will,  we  hope, 
after  a  time,  })rove  to  be  to  some  extent  possible.  Cer 
tain  supplies,  such  as  clothing,  books,  medicines,  etc, 
may  always  be  required  from  home;  but  all  the  neeu- 
saries  ofli/e  may  be  produced  by  native  labor  under 
European  superintendence.  A  double  good  will  thus 
be  accomplished;  the  missionary  will  be  in  measure  self 
supporting,  and  the  natives  will  be  brought  more  doselj 
under  his  influence,  and  instructed  not  only  in  the  tratb, 
and  in  reading,  writing,  etc.,  but  also  in  many  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  life. 

It  must  be  many  a  year  before  the  Oospel  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  native  agency  in  Central  Africa.  The  lin- 
guages  have  first  to  be  learned;  converts  from  the  dif* 
ferent  tribes  have  next  to  be  made,  and  then  to  be 
trained;  and  all  these  operations  demand  time.  If  is 
the  meantime  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  salmried 
missionaries  only,  very  limited  must  be  the  number  em* 
ployed,  and  very  slow  the  progress  made. 

The  Congo  valley  alone  contains  900,000  square 
miles.  To  give  only  one  single  missionary  to  all  the 
villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  each  hundred  sqwm 
miles,  nine  thousand  missionaries  would  be  needed. 
Where  is  the  Society  that  could  hope  to  sustmin  one 
tithe  of  this  number?  But  if  earnest  Christian  men,  of 
tried  zeal  and  proved  ability  as  missionaries,  are  vnBwf 
to  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  without  salaiyi 
of  their  own  free  will,  to  make  their  homes  among  the 
heathen  for  his  sake,  to  live  on  such  food  as  they  on 
raise  by  their  own  efforts,  and  dwell  in   suoh  hooMi  li 


THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


Ill 


they  can  build  with  their  own  hands,  or  get  the  natives 
to  bnild  under  their  direction,  then  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  before  very  long  a  comparatively  adequate 
Btaff  of  evangelists  may  be  planted  out  in  this  great  and 
populous  region. 

And  if  such  men  are  willing  to  go  and  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  surdy  the  churches 
at  home  will  manage  to  send  them  out,  and  sustain  them 
till  they  get  a  footing  in  the  new  country! 

It  is  not  expected  that  anything  in  the  way  of  self 
Bupport  will  be  attained  until  the  mission  is  pla?ited  in 
the  interior;  that  is  to  say,  until  a  station  is  formed  at 
Stanley  Pool,  above  the  cataracts,  where  the  Congo  be- 
gins to  be  navigable.  The  low  lying  coastlands  are  un- 
healthy and  unproductive;  the  rocky  ridges  which  lead 
up  like  steps  to  the  central  plateau  already  described 
(the  level  of  the  Upper  Congo)  are  barren  and  compara- 
tively desert;  the  coast  tribes  are  moreover  corrupted 
by  rum  and  guns  obtained  from  the  traders  on  the  coast, 
and  are  difficult  to  deal  with  or  employ.  But,  once  the 
table  lands  of  the  interior  are  reached,  the  climate  is 
healthy,  the  soil  luxuriant,  the  products  valuable,  and 
the  natives  much  simpler  and  less  vicious,  easier  to  in- 
fluence and  to  deal  with.  Hence  the  first  object  of  the 
mission  is  to  get  into  the  viterior.  The  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  cataracts  and  ra])ids  shut  out  all  possi- 
bility of  doing  this  by  water.  It  has,  consequently,  to 
be  attempted  by  land,  through  a  very  rugged  mountain- 
ous country,  where  no  roads  exist,  and  where  serious 
impediments  are  interposed  every  few  miles  by  the  j)etty 
native  kings.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  money  currency  in  interior 
Africa.  Everything  has  to  be  paid  for  in  calico,  or 
hardware,  or  beads,  or  other  bulky  barter  goods.  Hence, 
even  a  short  journey  necessitates  the  carriage  by  men 
(for  there  are  no  beasts  of  burden)  of  a  certain  number 
of  heavy  packages,  and  an  explorer  or  traveler  cajinot 
fnove  without  a  party  of  followers.  He  must  carry  with 
him  also  his  tent  and  his  provisions,  and  food  for  his 
people,  if  he  is  to  get  on.  For,  if  he  starts  depending  on 
the  native  chiefs,  through  whose  domains  he  passes,  to 
supply  either  food  or  carriers,  he  is  continually  foiled 
and  stopped,  and  obliged  to  turn  back.  Men  from  the 
Kroo  country  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  are  the  best  carriers 
to  employ.  They  are  extensively  engaged  as  sailors 
alsOy  and  can  be  hired  in  gangs  under  a  head  man  for  a 
year  at  a  time;  but  they  demand  a  shilling  a  day  or 
more  as  wages,  which  makes  a  long  journey  into  the  in- 
terior an  expensive  undertaking. 

Our  missionaries  had  not  at  first  these  invaluable  aids 
to  locomotion,  and  found  themselves,  consequently,  un- 
able to  get  far  up  the  country.  They  have  formed 
their  first  station  at  Mataddi,  just  below  the  falls  of 
Tellalay  opposite  Stanley's  station  of  Yivi,  at  the  point 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  canoe.  Here 
Messrs.  Harvey  and  McEergow  are  at  present  stationed, 
and  this  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  interior.  Their 
second  station  is  at  Paraballa,  fifteen  miles  inland,  on  a 


hill  1,600  feet  high,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  popula- 
tion. Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craven  have  been  for  some 
time  settled,  and  are  beginning  to  make  a  little  progress 
in  the  language  and  in  winning  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  natives. 

Their  third  station  has  been  formed  at  Banza  Montiko, 
about  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  country,  in  a  pleasant 
spot,  with  a  large  number  of  villages  round  it,  near  a 
friendly  "  king,"  named  Makorkita.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richards  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  residing  at  the 
date  of  the  last  intelligence,  the  latter,  however,  only 
waiting  to  move  on  till  the  exploring  party  had  opened 
a  road  and  selected  a  site  for  a  fourth  station  nearer  to 
Manyanga  and  Stanley  Pool. 

These  stations  on  the  maritime  belt  of  low  lying  land 
and  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  ascent  to  the  interior,  are, 
however,  regarded  only  as  preliminary,  our  real  base  be- 
ing Stanley  Pool,  at  which  point  only  is  Central  Africa 
fairly  entered.  This  spot  is  naturally,  geographically, 
and  inevitably  the  future  center  of,  and  depot  for,  all 
the  traffic  of  the  vast  and  populous  valley  or  basin  of 
the  great  Livingstone  (or  Congo)  river,  a  river  whose 
importance  as  a  highway  into  Central  Africa  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate. 

Had  this  mighty  water  way  only  been  navigable  from 
its  mouth,  Central  Africa  would  long  since  have  been  as 
well  known  as  the  United  States.  The  thirty-two  cata- 
racts and  rapids  at  its  entrance  have  hitherto  barred  all 
ingress.  Age  after  age  its  swift,  navigable  current, 
traversing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  of  a  hidden 
world,  has  borne  on  its  bosom  no  craft  nobler  than  a 
native  canoe!  But  the  day  for  its  opening  up  to  the 
world  has  come  at  last,  and  the  point  where  it  first  be- 
comes navigable  for  steamers  is  Stanley  Pool.  Ifere, 
therefore,  the  trade  from  the  interior  will  7iatur  ally  grav- 
itate, here  a  town  will  in  due  course  spring  up,  and  here 
it  is  most  important  that  Christian  missions  should  as 
quickly  as  possible  be  planted. 

At  Stanley  Pool,  therefore,  we  hope  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  well  equipped  Industrial  Mission  Station, 
which  shall  in  due  time  become  not  only  self  supporting, 
but  capable  of  establishing  other  centers  similar  to  itself 
in  surrounding  countries. 

To  plant  seif  sustaining  and  self  extending  missions  in 
Central  Africa  is  the  great  object  contemplated,  and  any 
and  every  legitimate  means  will  be  used  to  this  end.  It 
has  been  a  principle  with  some  missionary  societies  to 
forbid  their  agents  to  trade,  on  the  supposition  that  to 
do  so  would  tend  to  distract  their  attention  and  occupy 
time  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  direct  work 
of  teaching  and  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  Much  may 
be  said  in  support  of  such  a  view;  and,  if  the  church  at 
home  were  prepared  to  sustain^  independent  of  any 
effvrts  of  their' oum,  missionaries  enough  to  evangelize 
Central  Africa^  we  should  be  inclined  to  fall  in  with  it. 
But  this,  alas!  is  not  the  case.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries sustained  from  England  will  always  be  very 
limited,  and  immensely  below  the  number  needed. 

Hence,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  supplement  the  small 


I 


staff  of  paid  agents,  if  possible,  by  a  far  larger  force  of 
Self-supporting  Missionaries,  men  who  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  go  and  labor  for  Christ  in  Central  Africa,  but  to 
labor  for  their  own  living  as  well,  and  to  labor  far 
harder  than  they  need  do  in  England,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  in  these 
"  regions  beyond/* 

Our  earnest  expectation  and  our  hope  is  that  God  will 
incline  numbers  of  earnest  young  Christian  men  and 
women   to   devote  themselves  to  this  great  work,  and 

multitudes  of  his  peo-  ^ 

pie  to  help  it  forward,  .---^".^ 

for  Christ's  sake,  and  "^^^ 

that  he  will  lead  some 
of  his  wealthy  stew- 
ardsto  give  even  lar(ft 
sums  towards  this  im- 
portant and  promising 
effort,  for  tlie  land  is 
large,  the  task  of  giv- 
ing it  the  Gospel  is 
gigantic,  and  the  time 
in  which  to  accomplish 
the  task  is  short  1 


The  Missions  on  the 
Congo, 

The  recent  tidings 
from  the  Livingston  t 
inland  Mission  and  the 
liaptist  Mission  at  San 
Salvador  show  that  it 
iH  impossible  that  mis- 
sionary work  can  bo 
|>  r  o  s  e  c  u  t  e  d  i  n  that 
country  without  dan- 
ger to  life  from  vari- 
ous causes.  Mr,  Mc- 
Call,  the  leader  of  the 
Livingstone  Inland 
Mission »  and  Mn  Richards,  had  both  had  serious  attacks 
of  illness,  but  had  rallied,  as  had  also  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Mi.ssion*  All  were,  however,  fairly  well  at 
the  date  of  the  last  letters,  and  Mr.  McCall  and  the  pio- 
neering party  had  proceeded  from  Banza  Montiko  on 
their  way  to  Stanley  Pool. 

Mr.  Comber  and  Mr.  Hartland,  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
had  made  another  attempt  to  reach  Kin  tamo,  but  un- 
i^ucces« fully.  Their  people  refused  to  accompany  them, 
and  were  exceedingly  reluctant  to  show  them  any  new 
roads.  They  passed  through  a  hilly  country,  well 
watered  and  very  populous,  each  hill  crowned  by  a  town, 
villages  and  peoples  swarming  everywhere.  They  met 
with  traces  of  elephants,  and  in  one  of  the  valleys  ob- 
served the  huge  prints  of  their  feet  by  a  small  stream, 
where,  as  the  people  assured  them,  elephants  had  passed 
the  previous  night.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  people 
had  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and  yet  they  treated 
their  strange   visitors  very  kindly.     At  Kinsuka,  they 


I  were  made   a  gazing^stoek   by   some  300  people,  with' 
I  whom   they   got  into   conversation  and  friendly  Inter- 
I  course.     The  chief  sent  them  a  message  to  the  effect 
'  that  he  did  not  want  them  or  their  preaching,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  sleep  in  bis  town. 

At  Congo  di  Lombo,  the  chief,  a  very  handsome  man, 

presented  them  with  a  fine  sheep,  and  gave  thena  parteri 

to  carry  their  things.     On  this  journey  they   discovered 

a  magnificeBt  waterfall     It  oecars  in  the  course  of  tb* 

(  Breeze  Kiver,  which  flows  down  from  the  inland  platea^u 

450   feet   almost  per- 

pendieulaaly  into  tlie 
plain  below,  where  it 
continues  its  coome 
toward  Anibri7.ctt^, 
and  enters  the  AtUntk 
Ocean, 

On  a  subse qaeot 
Journey,  howertrf 
Messrs.  Comber  mad 
Hartland  nnhappUy 
did  not  fare  so  wnH  { 
lliey  were  attacked 
by  the  people  of  Bta-  j 
kuta  without  any 
parent  cause,  thf 
it  must  be  rememl 
they  had  preri 
expressed  a  stroti 
jeotion  to  the  pr 
of  white  men^ — a 
jection  founded^J 
doubt,  on  unplc 
mcmoriea  and 
tions  of  the  past^  ^ 
the  Portuguese 
destroyed  Makuta  \ 
committed  great  et« 
cesses.  The  p€opl»J 
naturally  associated] 
the  coming  of  white  men  with  annexation  of  territ 
and  slaughter. 

Mr.  Hartland,  in  his  account  of  this  journey,  says  tliai] 
having  been  prevented  passing  by  one  road  and  harin 
heard  that  the  kingnf  Makuta  had  altered  his  mind  since! 
their  previotis  visit,  and  was  willing  to  let  them  pa«» 
through  his  town,  they  believed  the  report,  and  started. 
Their  feet  were  already  in  a  terrible  condition  from 
**  jiggers  "  and  blisters.  They  carried  but  little  luggage 
and  reached  Tungwa  without  any  trouble.  He  contirraj 
Mr.  Comber's  description  of  this  place  as  the  prettiest 
town  in  this  part  of  Africa,  surrounded  by  broad  fanos 
and  a  flourishing  looking  country. 

They  journeyed  on  to  Makuta,  receiving,  however, 
hints  here  and  there  which  caused  them  to  have  ftomc 
slight  misgiving  about  the  reception  they  would  meet 
with.  They  no  sooner  entered  the  town  than  the  crj 
was  raised:  "Fetch  the  guns!  Kill  the  white  menr 
And  the  people  instantly  rushed  away,  returning  immi^ 


MoufiiTou  Cblef  of  Central  Africa. 


■med  with  sticks,  huge  pieces  of  stone,  knives, 
and  gung,  and  without  anf  word  of  palaver 
ncing  and  leaping  round  them  and  biandiskirxg 
pons. 

ust  continue  the  narrative  in  Mr,  IIartland*s 
Is: 

Jomber  sat  dovra  by  a  house,  and  I  was  about 
.Aanie,  but  our  assailants  yelled  out,  *Get  up, 
prnd  rui^hed  upon  us.  Such  fiendish,  blood- 
Ctiel  countenances  I  never  saw.     We  got    up 


hopeless.  As  we  left  this  town  1  heard  Mr.  Comber 
shouting  behind  me,  and  saw  iiim  running  toward  us, 

"Wo  waited  an  instant  until  he  came  up,  and  then 
went  full  speed  down  the  next  bill  and  up  into  another 
town,  followed  by  the  furioue  Banza  Makuta  people. 
Mr.  Comber  kept  up  well  He  had  been  shot  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  but  the  ball  had  not  entered  the 
lungs,  for  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
his  wound  did  not  bleed  very  much. 

"After  we  left  the  lant  town  and  got  on  the  road,  we 
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i  to  them  to  stop,  that  we  would  go  back,  but 
wood,  and  stones  came  flying  towards  us,  and 
a  knives  were  ban  dished  around  us. 
!ould  see  the  people  were  determined,  not  only 
us  from  the  town,  but  to  have  our  Uvea,  so  there 
hing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  attempt  flight, 
it  seemed  hopeless.  Away  we  started,  amid 
id  blows.  We  all  got  hit  and  bniised,  but  man- 
'each  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  when  a  sudden 
ng  out  behind  us  above  the  uproar,  and  Mr 
■rho  was  in  front  of  me,  fell.  I  dashed  up  to 
"med  to  assist  him  to  rise,  but  he  said:  *  It's  no 
i;  Tm  hit,  you  go  on.* 

I  got  down  that  terrible  hill,  through  the  water, 
he  next  hill,  I  don't  know;  but  I  overtook  Cam 
ide  the  next  town,  and  made  him  stop  and  walk 
it,  for  fear  its  inhabitants  should  attack  us  if 
Lus  running.  Tbey  had  heard  the  shots,  and 
■rith  their  guns,  but  seemed  undecided  what 
^t  to  do,  and  their  indecision  saved  us.  Had 
prepared  for  us,  our  case  would  have  been 


thought  the  people  had  given  up  pursuit,  so  left  off 
running,  and  walked  on  sharply  along  the  road  to 
Tungwa;  but,  on  looking  round,  soon  we  saw  three 
men  following  swiftly  after  us,  armed  with  knives, 
sticks,  and  a  gun. 

"They  gained  on  us  rapidly,  and  we,  though  beaten 
and  wounded,  took  to  running  again.  When  we  started, 
our  pursuers  set  up  a  most  horrible,  demoniacal  yell,  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  threw  stones  after  us,  many 
of  which  whizzed  past  us,  but  none  hit  us.  It  was  now 
a  race  for  life  along  that  weary  road;  we  had  to  exert 
ourselves  to  our  utmost,  and  throw  away  everything 
we  were  carrying.  On  we  dashed,  and  on  came  the 
blood-thirsty  savages  behind  ns;  once  tbey  came  within 
shot  and  fired  at  us,  but  without  harming  us.  So  we 
continued  running  and  being  run  after  for  five  miles, 
until  we  drew  near  to  Tungwa,  by  which  time  our  pur- 
suers had  grown  tired  and  given  up  the  chase.  We 
walked  hurriedly  through  Tungwa,  without  allowing 
the  people  to  know  what  bad  happened,  crossed  the 
river,  and  were  out  on  the   road  again.     TK\a  ^-a^^aa.  ^a^V 
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safety,  knowing  tbat  if  we  were  foUowe<l,  our 
would  have  protected  us  at  tbe  risk  of  their  01 

For  the  narrow  escape  of  these  dear  brethren] 
not  be   too   thankful.     The  danger  which  so 
confronted  them  is,  alas!  one  to  which  all  the  J 


night  were  now   falling,  and  we  pressed  on  at  our  ut- 

most  speed,  fearing   still  that  the  people  were  not  far 

behind.     By  dark  we  reached  the  town  where  we  had 

left  our  3Ioihi  man.     With   his  aid  we  continued   our 

journey  in  the  darkness,  often  tripping  and  ^stumbling, 

but  still  continuing  our  course,  for  life  depended  on  our  ;  ariea   advancing  into  this    new  country    are 

putting  a  long   distance  between  ourselves   and  Banza  '  Let  ua,  who  dwell  safely  among  our  own  peopl 

Makuta,  and  outninning  the  news  in  this  still  unfriendly    get  to  commend  such   continually  to  the  pro 

country.     At  nine   o^clock  wo  reached  Kola,  the  town    God. — MinBionary  Nhm. 

where  we  had  slept  the  previous  night.     Here  we  rested  ^m 

until  past  twelve,  and  ___^ ___^^  B^rH  UrVn^t 

then,  fearing  pursuit,  ^..^  ^"""^^"-^  The  February 

fpitohy  black — no  moon  /  ^^^KLl  i  ^^^^K  \         many  who  are  \ 

[gether.    So  we  walked  ^  :^^W'',      ^^^^^V  I   complete  whicl| 

P^ral  towns  on  tiptoe,    1  ^  ^^^^M8^^H|^^^^^H|^^^^^H||^HBnB^^^.  /    ^ionary    who 

came       a  large  town,      x^^^flK^Sj^^^^^K^  7  i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^     ^^*    ^^^^  ^^  ^N 

where  our  guide  lost        yM'^y^K^^mKKK     I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^HprffH^^       '^^^^    Glasgow,  1 

river   before  us  which  ^  '^ 

could  only  be  crossed 
^  by  a  bridge,  and  that 
I  hridge   we   could    not  ^^"^ 

find  in  the  darkness, 
f*»o,    after    an     h*»ur'ji 

fruitless     search,     we 


u 
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lay  ourselves  down  in  tbe  road  to  wait  for  the  day — two 
weary  hours,  during  which  the  others  slept,  and  I,  after 
in  vain  trying  to  find  another  way  over  the  river,  sat 
and  watched.  When  the  long-wished -for  dawn  broke, 
we  went  back  into  the  town  and  found  the  road*  We 
were  all  desperately  tired*  and  Mr.  Comber  was  getting 
faint  with  his  wound;  but  we  pressed  on  until  we  had 
crossed  the  Quiloa,  passed  Banza  Mputa,  and  reached  a 
friendly  town  two  hours  beyond.  Here  Mr,  Comber 
was  quite  *donc  up,'  and  the  small  flask  of  brandy — the 
only  thing  we  managed  to  save — failed.  We  sat  in 
this  town  about  an  hour,  and  ale  a  little  rice,  Mn 
Comber  revived  a  little,  and  we  started  again.  Fortu- 
nately, we  were  able  to  get  a  few  men,  and  I  made  up  a 
hammock  of  a  blanket,  so  that  we  got  on  as  far  as  Sauda 
by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Comber  in  the  ham- 
mock. Cam  and  I  walking.  At  Sanda  wo  were  among 
friends-^warni  friends,  too— and  their  expressions  of  in- 
dignation and  kindly  sympathy  almost  brought  tears 
into  our  eyes.  Everything  we  wanted  they  got  for  us, 
and  we  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  comparative 


out  to  Africa  ii 
as  a  medical  nu 
ary    of    the     iJ 
Missionary  So< 
and   died   at. 
Africa,  m 
His  body  was 

to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey;i 

an  account  of  his  life,  see  "Livingstone  in  Africa,! 

lished  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  or 

encyclopa'dias. 


Ifeatlieulsni   In  Congro-Land. 

Mr.    Peterson,    in    a    letter   recently    receii 
Paraballa  Station,  describes  a   rescue  he   had 
the  day  before  he  wrote.     A  miserable  man  and  n 
were  accused    of  being  possessed  with  an  evil  .j 
because  some  chief  man's  wife   had    died, 
told    the    missionary  he    was   going  to  kill 
the  "capito^*  seemed  possessed  with  a  thirst  fori 
Both  were  in  a  fearful    temper,  and    would   Ual 
no  pleading.     Mr.    Peterson    resolved    to   go , 
what  could  be  done.     He  sayn: — 

**I  found  him  surrounded  by  ten  or  tweh 
ous-Iooking    fellows    with    guns     and    matcii 
wept  when  he  saw  me,  and  said,  ^I   have 
ing,  and  yet  I  must  die! '     *Pray  to  God  to  i 
I  said;  and  seeing  no  time  was  to    be    lost, 
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the  king's  house.  He  sent  me  awav,  woald  not  speak 
to  me,  bat  thundered  at  the  people  to  take  the  man 
out  of  the  town,  and  hum  him  alive.  I  insisted  on 
going  in,  and  told  him  I  had  a  message  from  God  to 
him;  Gk)d  says  ^blood  for  blood,'  but  this  man  had 
done  nothing.  I  bade  him  fear  God,  who  could  kill 
and  cast  into  hell.  .  This  moved  him.  I  seized  the 
chance,  and  said,  'Sell  the  man  to  me!  I  will  take 
him  away  and  keep  him.'  After  long  arguing  and 
bargaining,  he  consented,  on  condition  I  should  take 
him  away  at  once.  I  could  not  do  this  as  Craven  is 
away;  so  I  had  to  chain  him  up  under  our  dining-room 
table,  or  there  would  be  a  disturbance  in  the  town; 
they  are  afraid  of  him.     Poor  fellow!  How  he  weeps! " 

This  man  was  saved,  but  the  woman,  who  tried  to 
escape,  was  caught  and  thrown  into  the  M'poso  river 
with  a  stone  tied  round  her  neck.  As  if  death  did 
not  bring  sorrow  and  misery  enough,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways followed  by  murder,  and  sometimes  by  murder 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  in  these  dark  and  cruel  lands;  the 
notion  being  that  every  death  is  the  fault  of  some 
one  or  other,  who  deserves  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of 
killing  the  deceased.  The  horrid  cruelties  to  which 
men  are  driven  by  degrading  superstitions  are  one  of 
the  most  striking  illustiiations  of  the  fact  that  Satan 
IS  a  hard  task-master,  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 
How  awful  for  instance  the  scene  described  by  Camer- 
on as  taking  place  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  Urua. 

**The  first  proceeding  is  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  in  its  bed  to  dig  an  enormous  pit,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  then  covered  with  living  women/ 
At  one  end  a  women  is  placed  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
and  upon  her  back  the  dead  chief,  covered  with  his 
beads  and  other  treasures,  is  seated,  being  supported 
on  either  side  by  one  of  his  wives,  while  his  second 
wife  flits  at  his  feet.  The  earth  is  then  shovelled  in  on 
them,  and  all  the  women  are  buried  alive  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second  wife.  To  her  custom  is  more 
mercifnl  than  to  her  companions,  and  grants  the  privi- 
lege of  being  killed  before  the  huge  grave  is  filled  in. 
This  being  completed,  a  number  of  male  slaves,  some- 
times forty  or  fifty,  are  slaughtered,  and  their  blood 
poured  over  the  the  grave,  after  which  the  river  is  al- 
lowed to  resume  its  course." 


ChristianlWork  in  Central  Africa. 

Central  Africa  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  from  Souden  and  Abyssenia  on  the 
north,  to  the  Zambesi  River  on  the  south,  and  is  said  to 
^ntain  a  population  of  80,000,000. 

London  MissIonaby  Sooiity. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  in  1858  sent  out  two 
missionaries,  Rev.  Messrs.  Helmere  and  Price,  with 
their  families  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  mission  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  among  the  Makololo.  After 
tednring  many  hardships  they  reached  their  destination, 
hat  the  sioknefls  and  death  of  all  but  Mr.  Price,  broke 
up  the  mission. 


The  Society  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  sent  out  six 
missionaries  to  establish  a  mission  at  XJjiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  a  large  native  town  and  Arab  settlement 
about  540  miles  west  of  Zanzibar.  They  arrived  at 
TJjiji  on  the  2ddof  August,  1878.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
leader  of  the  mission,  soon  afterward  died.  In  1879, 
two  others  were  sent  out  to  re-enforce  the  mission,  and 
three  were  sent  in  1880.  The  mission  has  three  stations, 
Ujiji,Uguha,  and  TJramba,  the  capital  of  Mirambo. 

Universities'  Mission. 
Dr.  Livingstone  appealed  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  unite  their  contributions,  talents,  and 
energies  in  establishing  a  mission  in  Africa.  They  unit- 
ed with  the  Universities  of  Durham  and  Dublin,  in  do- 
ing so.  They  determined  to  establish  a  Christian  settle- 
ment on  the  highland,  300  miles  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  A  staff  of  six  clergymen,  headed  by  a  bishop, 
and  accompanied  by  a  doctor,  carpenter,  and  mechanics, 
were  selected.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
bezi in  1861,  and  established  themselves  at  Magomero, 
a  village  of  the  Manganji  tribe.  It  was  not  successful. 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  was  in  charge,  died,  and  his 
successor.  Bishop  Tozer,  removed  to  the  coast,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  Zanzibar. 

Scotch   Presbyterian  Mission. 

A  mission  under  the  charge  of  the  Free  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  was  estab- 
lished in  1875  on  the  shore  of  Lake  N'yassa  under  the 
name  of  Livingstonia.  Some  of  the  missionaries  sent 
out  have  since  died  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
seek  a  more  healthy  location  and  Bandawi  has  been  se- 
lected. The  mission  has  hitherto  worked  among  the 
Manganja,  and  are  now  to  work  also  among  the  Angoni. 
The  missionaries  have  been  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  languages  of  the  people,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will  be  given  to  them.  The  present 
staff  of  the  mission  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laws,  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  Mr.  6.  Fairley,  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Mr.  W. 
Harkcss,  Mr.  W.  Reid,  Mr.  R.  Reid,  Mr.  J.  Sutherland. 
''The  medical  work  of  the  mission  has  been  growing 
in  favour  with  the  natives,  and  every  year  it  proves 
more  and  more  a  blessing  to  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies." 

Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  East  African  Mission  of  this  church  was  estab- 
lished at  Blantyre  on  the  river  Shire,  a  branch  of  the 
Zambesi.  This  station  is  still  continued  and  one  has 
since  been  made  on  mount  Zomba,  not  far  from  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  good  schools  are  in  operation  at  both 
places,  Blantyre,  having  107  students,  and  Zomba  40 
students.  The  Blantyre  station  has  been  protecting 
refugees  who  have  fled  from  the  raids  of  the  Arabs 
after  the  natives  to  sell  as  slaves.  The  natives  of  Blan- 
tyre, apprehended  two  men  who  had  murdered  a  woman 
in  their  midst.  After  a  formal  trial,  a  jury  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  head  men  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
One  escaped  and  the  other  was  shot.  The  missionaries 
have  been  greatly  blamed  for  having  acted  in  a  iudiQ.\AL 
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capacity  in  the  matter  and  the  Church  in  Scotland  sent 
out  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin  to  investigate,  and  report,  con- 
cerning it.     He  has  not  yet  returned. 

English  Chubch  Missionaby  Society. 

The  East  Africa  Mission  is  in  Zanguebar,  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  coast,  and  comprises  the  stations  of  Kisulu- 
teni,  where  work  com- 
menced in  1844,  and 
Frere  Town,  where 
work  commenced  in 
1876.  Frere  Town  is 
a  settlement  of  liber- 
ated slaves.  At  Kis- 
nluteni,  there  are  294 
Native  Christian  Ad- 
herents, and  21  Native 
Commnnicants.  At 
Frere  Town  there  are 
448  Native  Christian 
Adherents  and  45  Na- 
t  i  V  e  Communicants. 
At  the  Mission  are  5 
European  M  i  s  s  i  o  n  a- 
ries,  12  Native  Chris- 
tian Lay  Teachers,  3 
Schools  and  13  V  schol- 
ars. 

The  N'yanza  Mission 

is  situated  west  and 
north-west  of  the  East 
African  Mission,  the 
principal  stations  be- 
ing in  tha  vicinity  of 
the  large  lakes,  Victo- 
ria N'yanza,  and  Albert 
N'yanza.  The  mission 
stations  are  four, 
Mpwapwa  organized 
1876;  Rubaga,  organ- 
ized 1877;  XJyui,  or- 
ganized in  1879;  Mam- 
boia,  organized  in  1879. 

Eleven  missionaries  are  connected  with  the  mission,  but 
but  we  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  communicants. 
Mtesa,  king  of  Uganda,  who  at  first  was  favorable  to 
the  mission  and  its  warm  supporter,  has  since  shown  an 
opposition  to  it.  In  another  place  we  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  past  and  present  relation  to  it. 


GABOON  £l  CORISCO-  i 


* 
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Christian  Work  in  Western  Afiriea. 

Western  Africa  has  witnessed  the  death  of  many  "  for 
Christ's  sake"  during  the  present  century;  not  the  be- 
ing put  to  death  for  faithfulness  in  attesting  to  faith  in 
Christ,  but  the  death  of  those  who  went  to  preach  the 
Gk)spel  and  died  as  victims  of  the  climate.  From  1804 
to  1824,  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  out 
to  Sierra  Leone  85  missionaries,  and  daring  this  period 


54  died  and  14  returned  to  England  with  shattered 
health.  From  1824  to  1844,  the  Wesley  an  Missionaiy 
Society  sent  out  to  West  Africa  86  laborers,  and  daring 
this  peried  42  died  and  several  others  returned  home  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  their  health.  It  is,  howeyer, 
found  that  lately  the  mortality  is  not  so  great. 

Ambbican  Prbsbtti- 
BiAN  Chubch. 
The  report  made  to 
the  ''Presbyterian  All- 
iance" in  September, 
1880  w^  as  follows: 

In  1832  the  miasioD 
to  Western  Africa  wis 
begun  by  oommimrion- 
ing  two  ministers  to 
Liberia.  One  of  them 
was  removed  by  death 
just  before  embarking 
for  his  field;  the  other 
arrived  in  Monrovia 
early  in  1888;  andoth* 
ers  were  sent  out  from 
time  to  time.  TAon 
than  the  usaal  number 
of  changes,  by  death 
and  return  to  this 
country,  tended  to  lim- 
it the  efficiency  of  the 
mission. 

It  was  begun  with 
special  reference  to  the 
extension  of  its  work 
to  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior, but  thus  far  it 
has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  fulfil  thk 
purpose.  Thestatiadoi 
for  the  present  yeir 
are  as  follows:  Minii- 
ters,  3;  teaohera  6; 
communicants^  270; 
scholars,  65. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  at  Cape  Pahnaik  | 
Liberia,  was  removed  to  Gkboon,  near  the  equator,  ii 
1842,  and  the  mission  at  Corisco,  north  of  Gaboon,  WM 
begun  by  the  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  18491 
The  former  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Board  ii 
1870,  and  united  with  the  Corisco  Mission,  now  oalM 
the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission.  It  has  as  its  biBt 
of  evangelistic  work,  the  coast  from  Batanga,  150  mibi 
north  of  Gaboon,  to  the  south\w  far  as  the  river  Congo 
or  Livingstone,  and  so  it  reaches  a  considerable  popula- 
tion. The  Mpongwe  and  the  Benga  languages  hsff 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  are  likely  to  become  the 
permanent  languages  of  most  of  the  tribes  on  this  pait 
of  the  sea-coast.  They  now  contain  translations  of 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  readers,  hynm-books,  eta  Tbtm 
languages  will  eventually  be  of  great  serviotf  prdbsblf 
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distant  regions;  the  Mpongwe  has  already  been  use- 
[among  tribes  living, from  100  to  150  miles  inland, 
1  the  Benga  among  tribes  north  of  its  former  district. 
has  from  the  first  been  the  great  desire  of  all  connec- 
l  with  this  mission  to  gain  access  to  the  large  inland 
palation,  and  in  1875  a  station  was  occupied  on  the 


ters;  1  white,  3  Liberian,  and  2  native  deacons;  2  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  3  native  postulants,  1  native 
missionary  physician,  3  white  female  teachers,  3  Liberi- 
an  and  8  native  teachers. 

There  are  4  church  buildings,  10  mission  houses,  8 
school  houses,  692  native  and  212  Liberian  attendants 


owe  river,  145  miles  from  the  sea.  But  it  now  seems 
>bable  that  the  Congo  river  will  become  the  main 
mnel  of  access  to  the  largest  nations.  In  this  case 
i  trained  converts  from  the  sea*coast  tribes  may  be 
"alnable  amongst  their  people  of  the  interior.  The 
urns  of  this  mission  in  1880  are  as  follows:  ministers, 
of  whom  2  are  natives;  medical  missionary,  1;  licen- 
be  preachers,  3,  all  natives;  teachers  and  other  assis- 
Lts,  38,  of  whom  10  are  American  women;  communi- 
itSy  331;  scholars,  179,  of  whom  134  are  in  boarding- 

LOOls. 

AXEBICAK  PbOTESTANT    EPISCOPAL   ChUBCH. 

rhe  first  missionary  of  this  church  went  to  Africa  in 
16.  The  mission  field  is  on  the  west  coast,  and  com- 
ses  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  a  coast  line  of  300  miles, 
I  extending  60  miles  into  the  interior. 
Siihop  C.  C.  Peniok,  d.d.,  is  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
1  there  are  2  white,  2  Liberian,  and  1  native  presby- 


upon  public  worship;  216  native  and  145  Liberian  com- 
municants, 204  native  and  50  Liberian  scholars  in  the 
day  schools,  316  native  and  281  Liberian  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  schools. 

Bishop  Penick,  in  his  report,  says:  ''Work  was  begun 
among  the  Yeys  and  tribes  at  the  northern  end  of  Li- 
beria in  1878.  Many  and  flattering  representations  had 
been  made  by  various  parties  from  time  to  time,  both  as 
to  the  healthf  ulness  of  the  locality  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  people.  Moved  by  these  and  other  smaller  con- 
siderations, we  selected  a  position  on  Cape  Mount,  and 
established  a  mission  there  in  1878.  Most  of  the  year 
was  spent  in  erecting  buildings,  and  overcoming  various 
obstacles  always  to  be  found  in  a  new  mission  station^ 
and  more  still  in  a  new  missionary.  However,  we  have, 
by  Gk)d's  blessing,  moved  forward  with  a  success  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  with  a  rapidity  of 
increase,  so  far  as  I  know,  unprecedented  in.  t.\\feVsM8vRpc^ 
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of  miBsions  along  that  part  of  the  west  coast.     By  using 

goods,  instead  of  paying  money  to  the  traders,  we  were 
enabled  to  support  our  scholars  at  the  low  rate  of  $25 
per  yean  We  of  course  did  not  attempt  to  support  them 
on  this  sum  as  people  in  this  country  are  supported,  but 
it  took  better  care  of  them  than  they  had  had  in  their 
heathen  homes, 

"I  do  not  find  the  widely  circulated  reports  that  the 
Veys  are  superior  to  other  tribes,  true.  They  are  a  more 
graceful,  handsome  people,  both  in  form  and  feature, 
but  also  more 
fickle,  weaker, 
and  more  cor- 
rupt in  their 
social  life.  I 
am  enabled, 
however,  at 
Cape  Mount  to 
gather  in  achol- 

■  Ars  from  the 
Kroo,  Cossar, 
Golah,  Bassa, 
Congo,  and  oth- 
er tribes  south, 
east,  and  north 

lofus.  Our  aim 
is  to  make  this 
a  great  central 
school  where  we 
may  c  o  n  g  r  e- 
gate  and  teach  children  from  as  many  tribes  as  we  can 
reach,  to  read,  write,  and  calculate,  so  that  we  may  give 
them  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  our  lives  show  them 
what  that  Word  means, 

"In  the  early  part  of  1B76,  oui  Foreign  Committee 
withdrew  pecuniary  support  from  the  churches  on  the 
St  Paul's  River*  This  caused  some  misunderetanding, 
and  these  churches  formed  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent organization,  asking,  however,  Episcopal  supervision 
from  the  churches  of  the  United  States  and  England, 
until  such  time  as  they  should  be  able  to  have  a  bishop 
of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  request,  Bishop  Crow- 
ther,  of  the  Niger,  visited  them  in  1878,  and  confirmed 
and  organized  for  them,  independently  of  any  other 
Church  authorities  or  Jurisdiction.  On  my  part,  I  de- 
clined to  officiate  for  them  until  instructed  by  my  own 
church,  through  her  General  Convention.  I,  however, 
did  all  in  my  power  to  adjust  matters,  and  the  prospect 
now  is  hopeful  that  this  body  will  come  back  under  our 
ecclesiastical  authority  until  such  time  as  independent 
Church  organization  may  be  deemed  advisable," 
English  Churcb  Missionaey  Sociktt. 
The  English  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa  in  the  year  1804.  The  West  Africa 
Mission  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Cheetham  has  about 
5,000  communicants.  It  embraces  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
coast,  immediately  north  of  Liberia,  Fourah  Bay 
College  has  15  students.  The  Grammar  School  of 
Sierra  Leone  has  75  students,  is  under  Native   manage* 


Dance  Amon^  the  Nativae  ol  West  AMca. 


ment  and  is  self-supporting.  The  Annie  WaUh  Memo^ 
ial  School  has  6S  students.  A  Native  chief  named 
Kondito  has  given  one  of  his  sons  to  be  brought  np  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  statistics  of  the  misBioi 
show  2  stations,  10  European  Mission  Agents^  2  Na- 
tive clergymen,  H  Native  Christian  Lay  Teachera,  tlh 
Native  Christians,  66  Native  communicants,  6  sehoola, 
and  seminaries  and  326  scholars. 

The  Yoruba  mission  is  west  of  the  Niger  river, 
of  the   Gulf  of   Guinea   and  east   of    Dahoraey* 

mission   i 
commenced 
ltJ43.    TheN^ 
tive   Church 
Lagos   cont 
uted   last  ye 
for  religioi 
purposes, 
000.     The  I 
municantfiitj 
bute    Me  II 
number  580. 
At  Oudo 
are  IS  commii 
i  c  an  t  s, 
Badagry 
are  51  commii 
icants.    At ' 
there    are 
communicaiiti 
At  Ibadan,  198  communicants.      The  number  at 
kuta  is  not  given.     The  statistics  of  the  mission 
11    stations,  1  European   missionary  agents,   12  Nai 
clergymen,  81  Native  Christian  Lay  Teachers,  2041  Ni 
tive  communicants,  6,100  Native  Christians,  25  sch 
1,698  scholars. 

The  Niger  Mission  occupies  the  country  on  both  sid( 
of  the  Niger  river,  bordering  on  the  coast.     The  Missi 
work  commenced  here  in  1857.     The  principal  static 
of  the  Mission  were  organized  as  follows;  Onitsha,  IB&' 
Akasa,  1861  j  Lokoja,  1865;  Bonny,  1866;  Braaa, 
Osamare,  1873;  New  Calabar,  1874;  Asaba,  1875; 
Hill,  1876;  Alenso,  1878;  Gbebe,  1879.     The  missioD 
in  charge  of  Bishop   Crowther,   a    Native   clergy! 
who  was  ordained  bishop  in  1864.     The  "Henry   V 
steamer  ascended  the  Binue  branch  of  the   river  Nig 
for  500  miles,  **revealing  tribe   after  tribe   waiting  f< 
the  Gospel  of  salvation."     Statistics  of  the  mission:  l| 
stations,  1  Bishop  and  ID  native  clergymen,  2  Euro] 
lay  missionaries,  21  Native    Christian  Lay  teachers,  2l4 
Native     communicants,     1501    Native     ChriatianSy 
schools,  287  scholars. 

Metitodist  Episcopal  CHttECH. 
The    Methodist    Episcopal    Church    of   the    Ui 
States,  commenced   work    in  Africa  in  1833,   and 
continued  to   the   present,   operating  only    in    Liheri 
There  is  a  Liberia  Conference  under  the  direction  of 
church  which  reported  at  its  last   session    17   preaoh< 
1,1)62  members,  and  306   p /►  obationers.     The 


part  supported  by  funds  from  America,  Font 
tonaries  are  appointed  and  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
Iburcb.  Rev.  Joel  Osgood  is  in  charge  of  a  mis- 
p5  miles  back  of  Liberia.  He  has  heen  much  inter- 
frd  by  the  war  raging  between  thu  tribes  in  that 
ftry.  He  has  been  able  to  keep  about  20  children 
B  school.  Miss  Mary  A.  Sharp  is  sustaining  a 
pi  among  the  Kroos,  a  tribe  in  the  suburbs  of  Mon- 
L  who  are  the  seamen  of  the  entire  coaat.  Miss 
|ia  Michener,  sent  ont  by   the   Philadelphia  Branch 

f*r  Woman^s  Foreign 
onary  Society,  has 
chiefly  emfiloyed 
bssa,  where  she  has 
led  a  school  Last 
pb,  the  Board  sent 
[Mr.  R,  P,  Hollett 
pneipal  of  Monrovia 
Inary  and  tlie  Sem- 
w  19  reported  as 
lily  advancing  in 
loonfidence  of  the 
lie.  The  Liberia 
lerenee  at  its  session 
fanuary  1880,  took 
^ient  measures  to- 
ll independent  or- 
pationy  being  dissat- 
1  with  tlie  smallness 
'the  appropriation 
|{e  to  them,  which 
'previous  year  was 
^4,500.  The  vote  of 
laity  taken  near  the 
i  of  1880  was  al- 
I  unanimously  to  remain  connected  with  the  church 
l^Hca. 

B  Evangelical  Mission abt  Society. 
le  work  of  this  society  in  West  Africa  commenced 
26.  It  is  chieHy  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  it  has  9 
ipal  8t4itions  and  20  out-stations,  and  30  European 
onaries.  At  Akropeny  is  a  theological  seminary 
25  students,  and  in  all  the  stations  there  are  1,362 
ents  attending  the  schoola,  1Z  native  labourers  as- 
tlie  missionaries.  In  1876  two  new  stations  were  es- 
ished,  one  at  Begoro»  on  the  Ash  an  tee  border,  and 
her  at  Abetifi,  in  Ashautee. 

.     Engush  Baptist  Missionary  Sogibty. 

.e  Mission  of  this  church  is  reported  as  steadily  pro- 
g  at  the  stations  on  the  Cameroons  River   and  at 

Tia,  and  a  new  station  was  last  year  established  at 

ndn  Nambilli.  The  Society  commenced  work  here 
B43.  Its  stations  at  present  are  at  Cameroons  Bethel, 
tanviUe,  Bota,  Bakimdu,  Jabari,  Rotto,  Bona, 
mbej  Sorico,  Victoria,  and  Benjongo.  The  statis- 
^  give  4  missionaries,  9  evangelistSj  4  chapels^  10 
tollhouses,  166  members,  70  inquirers,  8  day-schools, 
'  5  Sabbath  schools. 


Ifumeu  uf  W>*t  Afwlcm, 


Amebicak  Missionary  Association. 
This  Asaociation  has  the  superin tendency  of  the 
Mendi  Mission  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  150 
miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  The  present  statistics  of  the 
mission  are  8  missionaries  and  teachers,  5  native  helpers, 
3  schools,  179  pupils,  2  churches,  87  church  members, 
100  pupils  in  Sunday-gchools.  The  missionaries  are  all 
colored  men  from  America.  The  three  stations  of  the 
mission  are  Good  Hope,  Avery,  and  Dcbia,  It  is  pro- 
posed to  occupy  Mocassee,  *15  miles  north  of  Avery,  and 

also  to  re-occupy  Kaw 
Mendi,  where  the  first 
work  of  the  mission  was 
done.  Rev.  John  Mc'K. 
Williams,  a  native  of 
British  Guiana,  has  been 
at  the  latter  place  for 
three  years.  He  has 
fifteen  church  members, 
and  a  school  with  2:i 
boarding  and  9  day  pu- 
pils, lie  needs  assist- 
ance, and  desires  the 
Association  to  take 
charge  of  the  worL 

The  Association  has 
sent  to  the  Mendi  Mis- 
sion 17  colored  mission- 
aries. Only  one  has  died, 
and  three  have  failed  in 
health.  In  these  cases 
it  is  believed  the  germs 
of  disease  were  in  the 
system  before  they  left 
America,  It  ie  believed 
that,  "  with  careful  previous  medical  examination,  the 
colored  people  of  America  can  furnish  missionaries  for 
tropical  Africa,  capable  of  enduring  the  climate,  and  of 
rendering  active  service  as  missionaries.'- 

American  Baptist  (Southern), 
In  1821  Lott  Carey  and  Colin  Teage  were  sent  to 
Liberia  as  missionaries  of  the  Richmond  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Other  missionaries  followed,  and  in 
1846  the  Southern  Mission  Board  sent  out  two  mission- 
aries, and  in  1854  tbe  Board  reported  14  stations,  11 
churches,  163  communicants,  11  schools,  30  pupils.  In 
1875  the  Liberian  Mission  was  closed,  and  the  mission 
moved  into  Yoruba,  at  Lagos. 

The  Yoruba  country  is  80  miles  inward  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  is  west  and  south  of  the  river 
Niger.  The  Yoruban  is  spoken  by  some  4,000,000  of 
people.  The  first  missionary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bo  wen, 
was  sent  out  in  1849  to  this  field.  They  have  now 
stations  at  Lagos,  Abeokuta,  and  Ogbomeshaw, 

English    Wesleyan. 
I      This  church  has  a  very  large  and  successful  work  in 
I  Western  Africa  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics 
I  taken  from  the  last  Annua!  Report: 
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Sierra  Leone  and  Garabja  District   has  35  chapels,  Iti 

missionaries,  8  cateeLiats  53  day-schools,  ItJl  local 
preachers,  1,222  members,  587  probationers,  10,547  at- 
tendants on  public  worship. 

Gold  Coast  District  has  54  chapels,  15  missionaries,  2 
catechists,  123  day-school  teachers,  16^  Sunday  school 
teachers,  288  local  preachers,  6,0;i8  member.H,  308  proba- 
tioners, 26,600  attendants  on  public  worship. 

Yoruba  and  Popo  District  has  14  chapels,  10  ratssion- 
aries,  4  catechists,  31  day-school  teachers,  123  Sunday- 
school  teachers, 
44  local  preach- 
ers, 1,236  church 
members,  223 
probationers,  5,- 
407  attendants 
on  public  wor- 
ship. 
Other  Mission  a. 

Beside  those, 
we  have  already 
mentioned  there 
are  the  Paris 
Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  Senegam- 
bia,  and  a  mis- 
sion on  the  Pon- 
gas,  supported 
by  Christian  ne- 
groes of  the  West 
Indies.  The  Ba- 
sil Missionary 
Society  has  been 
doing  good  work 
on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  has 
extended  its 
work  to  the  lands 
of  Accara,  Ad- 
angme,  Akua- 
pem,  and  Akem, 
and  has  founded 
a  station  in  Ashantee.  It  has  ^  priucipal  and  13  out-lying 
stations,  4,000  negroes  forniing  the  Christian  communi* 
ties,  with  41  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  1,1  :i0 
scholars.  The  North  Gennan  Missionary  Society  on  the 
Slave  Coast  has  four  stations  and  several  hundred  con- 
verts. 
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Liberia. 

In  1818  the  American  Colonisation  Society  sent  out  a 
committee  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  colony.  In 
1820  the  iirst  colony  went  out,  and  settled  at  Sherbro; 
but  this  point  was  found  to  be  unhealthy.  In  1821  a  re- 
inforcement was  sent  out,  and  a  purchase  was  made  of 
36  miles  on  the  sea  coast,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
two  miles,  and  then  began  the  home  of  the  freedmen  on 
the  African  Coast, 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  was  organized  in   1847,   the 


Americo-African  population  at  that  time  being  5,O00f1 
and  the  number  of  aborigines  occupying  their  territorrl 
100,000.  In  1873,  the  Americo-African  popnlation  hA] 
increased  to  20,000,  and  the  aborigines  to  700,000,  iiiclnd- 
ing  the  two  large,  powerful,  and  semi-hostile  tribes  of  I 
Mandingoes  and  Greboes,  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sec- 1 
ond  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  ial 
September,  1880,  the  Rev.  Solomon  P.  Hood,  of  Uberia,( 
said: 

"The  Republic  of  Liberia,  small  when  compared  witlil 

other  nations,  isl 
yet   destined  to] 
do   much    good,] 
though   it  ahinei] 
with     a      feebkl 
light  in  the  midst  I 
of  so  great  dark* 
ness.      It  ia  saidl 
to  have  a  popuh*! 
tion  of  one  mil* 
lion  1^Ye  hundrodi 
thousand     souls,] 
including      thtl 
newly     annexed] 
kingdom  of  Mi!-j 
dina.     The  terri-J 
tory  of    LiberiiJ 
comprises     til  a] 
most     beaulif  ol,  | 
fertile,  and  salu- 
brious    of      Ibil 
West    Africasl 
country,    afid] 
contains    so  mi 
important  tribet,! 
amoug  whichftitj 
the    Veysj   wfcal 
have  invented  ml 
alphabet  and  r^l 
duced  their  laa-, 
guage  to  writing. 
The  Republia] 
has    resisted   the   influence   of   heathenism.       She    hu| 
stood  firm   against  the  encroachments  of  fiuperstition 
She   has   completely  annihilated  the  slave  trade    from 
seven  hundred  miles  of  her  coast.     She  ia  known  and  rf 
spected  far  lu  the  interior,  and  she  is  in  pleasant  reb- 
tions  with  the  leading  powers  of  the  world.     Liberia  is 
the  door  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Niger,  dense  with  4 
population  everywhere  friendly    and    hospitable,     T)i6; 
coffee  cultivation  is  extensively  pursued.     The  c 
of  Liberia,  over  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W,   Blyden 
president,  is  in  efficient  operation,  and  the  trustees 
lately  resolved  to  remove  it  into  the  interior,  where  manyj 
of  the  chiefs  are  seeking  education  for  their  sons,     W^ 
know  not  yet  what  the  destiny  of  Liberia  will  be,  hut 
she  may  be  the  wedge  hy  which  the  power  of  Ood  will 
force  open  the  continent," 

The  Republic,  at  the  present  time,  is  profegaodly  ooa- 
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exrlusively  in  the  interests  of  the  colored  people, 
be  law  prohibits  white  persons  from  holding  reat 
lie.  It  seems  strange  that  a  country  for  which  the 
teg  have  done  so  much  should  seek  to  ostracise  their 

I  suds,  i?or  account  of  missions,  see  previous  pages. 
What  haft  Been  Done  In  Afrlc4i. 
BY    REV.    DK-    MOFFAT, 
From  an  Addrvte  at  ilie  Itlidmiijr   Csmfercnce. 
e  Spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in   the 
Africa, 
be  year  1816, 
^Kiyself  on 
^TOissionary 
r.      When   I 
Bi   landed 
5e,  in  the  yesT* 
^,  there   wa 
rone  mission- 
beyond    the 
(idaries  of  the 
>ny.    Joseph 
^^^ams  had 
Kd  in  Ka< 
tm.     He  was 
lowed  by 
«mlee. 

bw  what  do 
lee?  We  see 
'  Zulus  from 
t    Natal    to 

Ka  Bay,  be- 
etle range 
the  Kafirs 
and  the  Be- 
knas  extend- 
to    twenty 
rees  of  south 
^nde,  and  all 
other  tribes, 
es  which  are 
Mjr  names  in 

t    ears,  but    which    are    great 
I  fields   when   viewed  from  the 


tribes  and  impor- 
closer  eye  of  mis- 
pry  labor,  w^e  see  them  all  open  to  the  sound  of  the 
jpel,  and  we  see  the  messengers  of  the  Church  pro- 
Ening  that  Gospel  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
ing  them  who  not  long  ago  lived  in  gross  darkness 
ignorance.  In  Namaqualand  I  once  'labored  for  a 
ft  time  under  the  noble  Africaner;  a  land  which  has 
p  occupied  by  our  noble  German  brethren,  who  have 
levered  and  have  won  its  people.  They  have  gone 
k  beyond;  they  have  reached  the  Damara  country, 
^bave  met  the  Portnguese  on  the  West  Coast.  Thaa 
liave  a  bright  ]>rospe€t  in  reference  to  the  whole  in- 
(wr  of  Southern  Africa,  I  expect  by-and-by  to  hear 
t  flie  boundaries  of  the  colony  will  be  extended  to 
jirmman,  and  ere  long  the  young  peojjle  of  to-day 


w^ill  see  those  boundaries  extending  to  the  Zambezi.  And 
so  it  will  go  on  and  on,  until  from  South  Africa  we 
uvf?et  those  missionaries  who  are  now  entering  the  East 
Coast,  and  are  making  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes. 

We  have  good  news  to  encourage  us  this  day.  Think 
only  of  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  Think  only 
of  the  press,  by  means  of  which  they  are  now  able  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  country  and  in  their 
own  tongue.     In  the  early  years  of  my  labor  there  was 

not  one  person 
who  could  read; 
yet  now,  as  I  say, 
a  multitude  of 
them  can  read 
in  their  own  lan- 
guage. For  in- 
stance, there  are 
the  Bechaunas, 
an  extensive 
tribe.  Thous- 
ands of  men, 
women,  and  chil- 
.  dren  among  them 
are  now  reading 
the  Scriptures 
and  books  in 
their  own  ton- 
gue. 

I  know  tbat 
for  years  no  one 
among  them 
could  be  made  to 
comprehend  that 
a  book  or  a  paper 
could  sp  eak! 
The  Gospel  and 
Christian  m  i  s- 
sions  have  done 
it  all. 
Look  again  at 
Aiihaiitee  Hwdclui.  ^]^q  advance  that 

has  been  made  in  their  social  position.  I  have  seen 
men  ret«rned  from  the  battle;  men  once  glorying  in  the 
number  they  have  slain.  I  have  such  men  now  in  my 
mind's  eye,  standing  up,  taking  the  Word  of  God,  giv- 
ing out  a  text  or  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
proclaiming  to  their  fellowmen  "peace  on  earth  and 
good-wHl  to  man."  I  have  known  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  even  upon  heathen  minds. 

Bad  as  the  African  mind  is  represented  to  be,  it  ia 
strong  to  see  and  apt  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  love  those  principles  of  peace  ivhich  are 
commended  in  the  Gospel.  X  remember  an  individual, 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  who  w^as  invited  to  come  to  us,  but 
he  declined  to  receive  the  Gospel.  That  man  heard  that 
others  were  concocting  w^ar,  after  years  had  rolled  by, 
w^hen  the  chiefs  had  agreed  to  bury  their  spears  and  that 
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there  should   be   no  more  fighting.     Well,    this    chief 
heard  that  some  of  the  other  chiefs  were  concocting  war 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  contemplating  an  attack  upon 
another  chief,  who  thought  himself  the  greatest.     Time 
rolled   on.     The   reports  of    impending  war  increased. 
The  prospect  seemed  to  grow  darker.     He  called  them 
to  a  feast;  and  the  Bechuanas  are  always  ready  for  a 
feast,  whatever  else  they  dislike.     He  called  them  to  a 
]>arliament,  or  pitsho,  to  which  they  attach  great  im- 
portance.    They  went  to  the  assembly,  which  was  brist- 
ling with  spears:  for  every  one  at  least   had  a  spear  or 
axe  or  shield.     He  stood  in  their  midst;  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  them:  "Hear  I  O  ye  nobles  of  the  people, 
ye   leaders  of    the  nation;    I  address  myself    to    you. 
Hearken,  for  I  have  something  to  say,  something  that  is 
good  for  you  as  it  is  good  for  me."     Tliey   all   listened. 
"I  hear  you  are  going  to  war."     Now   the  speaker  was 
an  unconverted  man,  a  pure  heathen;  but  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  influence  of  the  Gospel  among  the  people  and 
admired  what  the   Gospel   had  done.     He  admired  the 
principles  of  love  that  existed  there  and  that  were  pro- 
moted among  his  people.     He  said :  "  You  are  going  to 
war;  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  war?     I  am  a  man  of 
war.     I  have  shaken  my  spear   in   the  face  of  my  ene- 
mies.    I  have  driven  them  away  with   the  sound  of  my 
shield.     You  have  done   it.     But  let  me  hear,  what  is 
war?"    All  were  silent.     "  Allow  me  to  tell  you  what 
war  cannot  do.     In  going  to  war  we  attempt  to  accom- 
plish some  end.     Now  I  will  tell  you   what  war  cannot 
do,  and  what  war  has  done,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
war  will  do.     Hearken  unto  me,  O  ye  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, ye  wise  ones  that  teach  knowledge!     War  cultivates 
no  fields,  it  plants  no  gardens.     War  raises  no  families, 
and  builds  no  houses.     What  is  war?    Will  you  know 
what  war  has  done?    Go  to  the  fields  where  the  strife  of 
battle  has  raged,  where  some  of  you  have  shed  your 
blood,  and  caused  the  blood  of  others  to  be  shed.     Go, 
look  at  the  people  who  fiave  been  enslaved,  and  ask 
them:  'What  are  you  doing  here?'    They  will  reply: 
'  War  sent  me  down  here.'    Go  to  the  widows,  ask  the 
widow:  'Why    do  you   yet  mourn?'    The  widow  will 
answer:  *  War  devoured  my  husband,  and  I  am  alone.' 
Go  to  the  fatherless,  and  they  will  tell  you:  'I  had  a 
father,  but  war  ate  him  up.'    And  to  go  into  war — is 
this  the  result  of  all  the  joy  that  we  have  felt  during  the 
peace  that  has  been  wrought  among  us  by  men  from 
far  countries?    Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  have  danced, 
and  our  wives  and  our  daughters  and  our  children  have 
danced  too;  when  we  fear  no  evil,  and  raise  our  head  in 
the  morning  without  hearing  the  sound  of  war  or  the 
roar  of  battle  on  the  plain,  is  this  the  result,  that  now 
we  are  going  to  resume   it?     Are  we  going  to  unearth 
the  spear?"     One  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  company 
and  said:  "  No,  no,  let  spears  be  buried.    Let  there  be 
no  more  war.     Let  us  return  to  our  own  homes,  and  let 
us  rejoice  still  in  the  peace  that  we  had  enjoyed  before." 
Alas!  my  dear  friends,  at  the  present  moment  a  dark 
cloud  is  passing  over  these  very  nations.     The  demon 


of  war  has  spread  over  Kafirland  and  into  the  Beohuani 
country;  the  tribes  are  arrayed  in  opposition,  vclunteen 
have  gone  out,  and  they  are  joined  by  others,  and  there 
is  war.  The  tribes  are  being  scattered,  and  I  mourn.  I 
would  that  I  were  there;  for  I  know  that  there  mast  be 
much  affliction,  much  sorrow.  I  do  not  blame  the  gov- 
erament  or  the  nation.  Both  are  to  blame  in  concoct- 
ing, at  least  in  increasing,  the  spirit  of  war.  But  still 
let  God  be  praised;  the  work  is  going  forward  and  in- 
creasing; this  light  affliction  is  for  a  short  time.  We 
shall  see  brightness  in  the  days  to  come. 

Africa  Must  be  Redeemed. 

Bt  Key.  K.  W.  Allen,  of  MaldcD,  Mass. 

What  an  interest  at  the  present  time  centers  in 
Africa?  The  eye  of  the  world  is  intently  fixed  upon  it 
The  "Dark  Continent"  is  opening  to  the  gaze  of  the  dv* 
ilized  nations.  Commerce  and  discoveries  are  alive,  and 
are  rapidly  advancing  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  Its  mysterious  jungles  cannot  longer  be  un- 
known. Its  extraordinary  resources,  but  partially  de* 
veloped,  astonish  the  nations. 

But  a  few  years  since,  and  how  little  was  known  of 
this  great  continent  ?  The  maps  of  the  geographies  we 
studied,  represented  it  as  almost .  unknown.  Commeioe 
had  found  its  way  along  some  of  its  borders,  but  its  in- 
terior was  closed  to  the  eye  of  civilization.  What  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Discoverers  have  opened  to  ni 
a  new  world.  What  light  has  been  shed  upon  it  by  tlis 
travels  and  researches  of  Barth,  Burton,  Baker,  Speke^ 
Grant,  Schweinf  urth,  Anderson,  Livingstone,  and  Stan- 
ley ?  These,  and  several  other  explorers,  have  broo^ 
before  the  world  a  continent  of  vast  importance  to  oom- 
merce  and  Christianity. 

Now,  the  great  question  before  the  Christian  Chnzdi, 
is.  Shall  this  dark  continent  be  taken  for  Christ  ?  Trade 
and  commerce  will  enter  into  every  part  of  its  entire 
domain,  will  use  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  soil,  for  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Will  the  Gospel  advance  u 
rapidly  to  bring  its  vast  populations  to  the  Son  of  Godf 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  thought  has  taken  deep  hold 
of  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  church,  and  they  are 
moving  in  the  matter  with  a  liberality  scarcely  known 
before  in  the  history  of  modeun  missions.  The  liberd 
offer  of  Mr.  Arthington,  is  well  known.  Others  have 
made  nearly  equally  liberal  offers  of  funds,  and  four,  st 
least,  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  missionary  or 
ganizations  of  the  world,  have  either  established  nus- 
sions  or  are  arranging  to  do  so,  in  Central  Africa. 

It  is  true,  up  to  the  present  time,  these  efforts  have 
not  met  with  great  success,  at  least,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  but  this  is  only  what  might  be  reasonably 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  field  was  new, 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  natives  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  the  presence  of  the  missionaries,  natunally 
awakened  suspicions,  and  prejudices,  which  were  not 
easily  overcome.  Then,  too,  it  was  not  easily  ascertain- 
ed what  points  were  the  beat   for  establishing  the  nut- 
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BioDBy  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  changes  in 
locations.  But  in  all  of  these,  and  many  other  difficul- 
ties which  they  have  encountered,  they  manifest  an  un- 
faltering purpose  to  maintain  the  ground,  and  never 
yield  to  the  enemy  believing  that  success  will  crown 
their  labors.  They  may  be  betrayed  as  they  were  by 
King  Mtesa,  and  meet  with  violent  and  cruel  opposition, 
and  be  exposed  to  great  sufferings,  but  they  have  enter- 
ed upon  a  work  that  cannot  be  given  up,  under  any  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

Africa  must  be  redeemed.  It  belongs  to  Christ,  and 
mast  be  given  to  him.  In  Southern  Africa,  the  Gospel 
has  made  great  progress;  on  the  Western  coast,  much 
has  been  done  to  enlighten  and  save  the  people.  Now 
the  great  center  is  reached  by  as  earnest  and  devoted  a 
class  of  missionaries  as  ever  entered  a  foreign  field. 
They  will  succeed.  They  have  obeyed  the  Divine  com- 
mand, Go.  They  feel  that  they  are  sent.  "As  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  so  send  I  you."  "And  lo,  I  am  with 
you  always."  Can  they  fail  ?  Never!  The  triumph, 
though  delayed,  will  come.  Africa  will  be  redeemed. 
Difficult  as  is  the  work,  it  will  be  done.  Let  earnest 
prayer  be  offered  for  the  faithful,  sacrificing  mission- 
aries in  Central  Africa  and  for  the  triumph  of  the  great 
'  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

A  Zulu  Learning  to  Read. 

By  RzT.  Aldxx  Gbout.  late  Mlsgionary  to  the  Zulus. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Lowell, 
^  the  committee  on  the  Zulu  mission,  in  their  report,  re- 
ferred to  churches,  native  preachers,  and  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  be  printed.  I  could 
not  but  exclaim:  "What  hath  God  wrought?"  For  I 
assisted  in  forming  an  alphabet  for  that  language,  and 
in  reducing  it  to  writing.  I  am  the  only  c  ne  of  that 
original  company  of  six  missionaries  who  went  to  the 
Zulus  now  living.  But  one  of  us  has  lived  to  hear  the 
reading  of  this  report  of  the  mission  at  Lowell.  Allow 
me  to  give  an  account  of  our  first  interview  with  the  old 
Chief  Dingan,  and  see  if  we  could  be  justified  in  antici- 
pating that  one  of  the  men  should  live  long  enough  to 
listen  to  such  a  report  as  was  read  at  Lowell. 

Dingan  asked  us  why  we  had  come  to  him.  We  re- 
plied to  teach  him  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  hiuL  Said 
he:  "  Do  you  then  presume  to  think  that  you  can  teach 
me  anything  that  I  do  not  already  know  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  so  great  a  king  as  I  am?  Has  Queen  Victoria 
as  many  people  and  soldiers  as  I  have?  Have  you  ever 
seen  so  great  a  house  as  you  see  I  have  ?"  Being  seated 
on  the  ground,  which  was  the  floor  to  his  house,  he  de- 
manded that  we  rise  and  see  if  we  could  touch  with  our 
hand  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  he  fancied  would  con- 
vince us  that  his  house  was  the  largest  we  had  ever 


**  But  what  can  you  teach  me  ?"  "'^   ■  -^ 

**  Oh,  we  have  brought  the  Bible,  God's  written  word 
to  ourraoe." 

"  Well,  I  have  heard  that  there  were  men  who  ][could 
read  and  write,  and  I  am  Tery  glad  that  I  shall  [now 
have  a  ohance  to  see  if  it  is  true,  for  I  have  said^that  I 


know  it  to  be  impossible.  Men  practice  witchcraft,  and  I 
have  wizards  that  do  strange  things,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  if  white  wizards  are  more  sagacious  than  the  black 
ones.  Come,  send  one  of  your  company  that  can  read 
outside,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  write,  then  we  will 
call  him  in  to  read  the  writing.  Now  write  my  name 
on  your  paper,  and  then  call  in  the  man  sent  out,  and 
give  him  the  paper."  The  man  took  the  paper  and  read 
the  king's  name.  Said  he:  "Did  you  hear  what  I  di- 
rected to  be  written?"    The  man  replied,  "No." 

"  Well,"  said  Dingan,  "  go  out  again,"  and  he  directed 
his  servant  to  take  him  so  far  from  the  hut  that  he 
could  not  possibly  hear  what  he  should  direct  to  be 
written,  and  he  looked  out  to  see  if  he  was  really 
obeyed. 

The  chief  had  twenty  or  thirty  large  dogs  lying  on 
the  floor  which  he  had  taught  to  guard  his  person,  for 
he  believed  that  his  dogs  would  be  a  more  faithful  body- 
guard than  any  of  his  people.  He  now  pointed  to  one 
of  the  dogs,  saying:  "That  large  dog  with  one  white 
ear  and  a  white  spot  on  its  side  I  call  *Faku."'  Then, 
pointing  to  another  large  one  he  said :  "  That  yellow 
dog  there,  which  has  one  white  ear  and  a  black  spot  on 
its  side,  I  call  *  Umzilikazi.'  Now  call  in  the  man,  and 
see  if,  by  your  description,  he  can  identify  the  dogs  and 
tell  their  names."  So  the  man,  on  coming  in,  read  the 
description  of  the  dogs,  and  pointing  to  each  called  them 
by  name. 

"  Well,"  said  the  chief,  "it  looks  like  it;  but  let  me 
try  again,"  and  the  reader  was  sent  out  the  third  time, 
and  when  the  chief  saw  that  he  was  far  enough  away  so 
that  he  could  not  hear  his  voice,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone: 
"  Direct  the  man,  when  he  comes  in,  to  pick  up  that 
splinter  on  the  floor  and  put  it  into  my  hand."  The 
reader  being  called  in  and  given  the  paper,  looked  on 
the  floor  for  the  splinter,  but  could  not  see  one;  and, 
looking  at  the  chief,  said  the  paper  told  him  to  pick  up 
a  splinter  from  the  floor  and  put  it  into  the  chiers  hand, 
but  he  did  not  see  a  splinter. 

Dingan  still  sat  silently,  with  a  roguish  look  on  his 
face,  when  he  ventured  to  take  hold  of  his  Majesty's 
foot,  and  raising  it  up,  the  splinter  appeared,  at  which 
the  chief  laughed  heartily,  and  said:  "Well  done,  you 
are  greater  wizards  than  any  I  have,  but  I  know  it  is 
only  witchcraft;  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  express 
thoughts  on  paper.  Tou  may  go  down  again  to  your 
huts." 

The  next  day  the  chief  called  us  up  to  his  hut  again, 
when,  pointing  to  a  man  on  the  ground  before  him, 
covered  with  perspiration  and  dust,  indicating  that  he 
had  been  running  on  the  king's  business,  he  said:  ''That 
man  has  just  come  to  me  from  inland,  and  he  says  that 
two  white  men  are  coming  to  me  from  my  enemies' 
eountry.  Now  I  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to  try 
you  again  about  writing,  for  I  am  sure  you  know  no- 
thing about  theuL  Take  your  paper  and  write:  'Who 
are  you?  Where  are  you  from?  What  is  the  news? 
Stop  where  this  letter  finds  you  till  you  hear  from  me 
again.'" 
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The  letter  was  folded,  put  into  a  split  stick,  and  a» 
pencil  made  fast  to  the  stick,  when  the  chief  put  it  into 
the  messenger's  hand,  and  directed  him  to  take  it  to  the 
white  men,  and  we  were  dismissed.  The  next  day  we 
were  again  called,  and  the  chief  put  the  returned  letter 
into  our  hands  and  asked  us  to  read  it.     It  containedVe- 


ing  he  did  all  he  could  to  induce  the  white  men  to  coma 
along.  ''I  told  them  to  come  along — ^that  the  kin( 
wished  to  see  them,  but  they  said:  *No,  I  sit,  I  ait.'  ! 
took  hold  of  their  hands  and  told  them  to  come  along 
but  they  refused."  "  Ah,"  said  the  king,  "  you  did  no 
know  that  the  letter  could  talk.     I  had  told  them  in  thi 


pliee  to  all  the  questions,  and  I  read  the  man's  name 
signed  at  the  bottom.  **  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  know  his 
name,  then,  do  you?"  **  Oh,  he  has  written  his  name 
here,  and  when  he  comes,  if  you  call  him  by  that  name, 
he  will  answer  to  it." 

While  we  were  talking  about  the  letter,  the  messen- 
ger was  scratching  about  on  the  ground  in  distress,  as  if 
he  feared  he  had  not  done  all  he  should  have  done,  say- 


letter  to  stop  till  I  sent  them  word  to  come.  I  now  sec 
that  reading  and  writing  are  a  fact.  Now  you  most 
teach  me,  and  if  you  can  teach  me  to  read  and  write 
then  you  shall  have  permission  to  stop  in  my  country 
and  you  may  teach  and  preach  as  much  as  you  please 
Come,  now,  begin." 

I  printed  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  the 
paper,  and  went  over  them  with  him  till  he  could  repeal 
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them  himself,  when  I  told  him  he  had  learned  them  very 
quickly.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  can  I  now  read  and  write?" 
I  thought  that  was  enough  for  one  lesson,  and  told  him 
he  might  learn  more  to-morrow.  ''  But  can  so  great  a 
thing  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  ?  Let  me  have  them  all. 
How  many  are  there  yet  to  learn  ?  Come,  I  must  have 
it  all  to-day — I  can- 
not wait  till  to- 
morrow." I  then 
printed  off  the 
whole  twenty-four, 
and  commenced  ed- 
ucating a  king  in 
one  day.  But  soon, 
on  repeating  those 
he  had  learned,  he 
was  at  a  loss,  and 
said:  "Se  ngi  koh- 
liwe  konalapo,"  I 
have  forgotten  that 
one.  "Well,  it  is 
D."  Soon  he  had 
forgotten  another, 
and  another,  and 
became  confused 
and  forgot  all.  In 
his  vexation  he 
threw  down  the  pa- 
per, saying:  "There, 
I  told  you  I  could 
not  learn.  I  knew 
I  could  not.  No,  I 
do  not  want  you. 
You  may  go  home 
again." 

The  above  narra- 
tive shows  some- 
thing of  the  ignor- 
ance and  difficulties 
under  which  we  had 
to    commence    our 

work  among  the  Zulus,  where  it  took  us  more  than 
ten  years  to  get  one  convert.  Though  the  missionaries 
kept  up  good  heart  and  were  hopeful,  our  conmiittee  at 
home  became  weary  and  recalled  us.  Tet  now  one  of 
those  original  six  lives  to  hear  the  report  that  we  have 
churches,  and  preachers,  and  s,  Bible  translated  into  that 
language.  "  What  hath  God  wrought?"  "  Now  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace."—  CongregcUionalist. 


M%i  NAMAQUA 


^Tr^TVTT^ 


Wesleyans  in  South  AfHca. 
Bt  Mbs.  Flora  M'Caig. 
TheWesleyan  Church  throughout  South  Africa,  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
native  tribes.  I  heard  one  minister,  who  had  spent 
about  fifteen  years  as  a  missionary  among  the  Basu- 
t08y  the  tribe  now  at  war  with  the  Gk)vemment,  say 
that  not  a  single  instance  had  occurred   where  a  mem- 


ber of  any  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Colonists! 

At  present  there  seems  too  much  discussion  among 
the  missionaries  regarding  polygamy  and  the  selling 
of  the  women  among  the  natives,  it  being  the  custom 
among  them  for  the  men  to  purchase  their  wives,  with 

cattle,  from  the 
father,  the  value  of 
tbe  girl  being  placed 
at  from  eight  to 
fifteen  head  of  cat- 
tle, according  to  the 
rank  of  the  family 
to  which  she  be- 
longs. Some  uphold 
the  custom,  while 
they  are  in  an  un- 
tutored state,  prin- 
cipally because  it 
induces  the  parents 
to  guard  more  care- 
fully the  morals  of 
their  children.  A 
missionary,  who  had 
spent  years  among 
the  natives,  claimed 
that  it  was  a  greater 
evil  and  inconsisten- 
cy to  require  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  with 
several  wives,  to  put 
away  all  but  one, 
that  he  might  be- 
come an  accepted 
Christian,  than  that 
he,  with  any  or  all 
of  these,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold 
quasi  fellowship  as 
Christians. 
Not  unf requently, 
a  native  woman  becomes  converted,  while  her  husband 
remains  a  heathen,  and  she,  perhaps,  his  third  or 
fourth  wife.  The  creed  with  the  Wesleyans  being 
the  same  with  the  black  as  with  the  white  convert, 
if  she  wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  Churchy 
and  being  an  unlawful  wife,  as  they  (the  Wesleyans) 
recognize  no  marriage  laws  among  the  heathen,  she 
must  leave  her  husband  and  children — the  husband 
claims  the  children  as  a  recompense  for  losing  her — 
and  if  she  has  no  children,  he  will,  no  doubt,  refuse  to 
let  her  go,  unless  she  negotiate  with  her  friends  to  pay 
him  back  the  cattle  which  he  paid  for  her.  If  a  man 
becomes  converted,  he  will  probably  come  to  the  mis- 
sionary to  ask  that,  having  several  wives,  can  he  put 
them  all  away  but  the  youngest.  It  seems  to  be  a  point 
in  which  there  should  be  a  uniform  code  of  action  estab- 
lished in  all  the  missions. — If.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
Graaf  Beinet,Oct.  22,  1880. 
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American  Colonization  Society. 

In  the  New  York  Observer  is  given  a  report  of  the 
64th  Anniversary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
which  was  held  in  Washington  City,  January  18th. 

The  Annual  Report  was  presented,  and  extracts  were 
read  therefrom  by  the  secretary.  The  resources  of  the 
year  were  116,878.45,  and  the  disbursements  116,860.96; 
leaving  a  balance  of  $17.49  in  the  treasury.  The  gifts 
were  voluntary,  as  no  agent  is  employed,  and  no  efforts 
are  made  to  excite  a  spirit  of  removal  to  Africa.  Of  the 
receipts,  $1,218  came  from  emigrants  towards  the  cost 
of  passage,  thus  helping  themselves  and  the  society,  and 
at  the  same  time  bringing  to  the  front  a  thrifty,  saving, 
and  intelligent  class  of  people. 

Four  companies,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  persons,  mostly  in  families,  were  afforded  trans- 
portation from  New  York  and  found  homes  in  Liberia, 
during  the  year.  Of  these,  one  was  from  New  York; 
seven  from  New  Berne,  N.  C. ;  five  from  Concord,  N.  C. ; 
one  from  Nashville,  Tenn.;  ten  from  De  View,  Ark.; 
one  hundred  and  eight  from  Helena,  Ark.;  and  eleven 
from  Marshall,  Texas.  Forty-six  were  reported  as  com- 
municants in  evangelical  churches.  Of  the  adult  males, 
twenty-six  are  farmers,  two  are  coopers,  one  a  black- 
smith, one  a  brickmaker,  two  are  teachers,  and  three  are 
licensed  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Most  of  the  voyagers  went  to  join  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances, who  wrote  them  to  come.  They  were 
thoroughly  provided  for  at  sea,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  after  arrival  at  Brewerville,  where  they  chose  to 
reside.  All  arrived  out  safely,  and  but  four  deaths  from 
all  causes  had  taken  place  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
advices.  These  make  the  number  colonized  since  the 
war  to  be  3,525,  and  from  the  beginning  15,523;  and  in- 
cluding 5,722  recaptured  Africans,  whom  tbe  society 
enabled  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
in  Liberia,  make  a  total  of  21,235. 

Applications  for  information  and  for  passage  to,  and 
homes  in  Liberia,  continue  to  be  made  to  the  society  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  of 
people  are  considering  the  question  of  emigration.  Two 
thousand  persons  in  one  county  in  North  Carolina  are 
stated  to  be  only  waiting  for  the  means  to  reach  Africa. 
The  applicants  are  not  dependants,  wishing  to  be  taken 
care  of,  but  men  of  industry  and  enterprise,  seeking 
new  outlets  for  their  energy. 

Liberia  is  more  flourishing  and  important  than  ever. 
The  new  inland  settlements  are  making  encouraging 
progress.  The  coffee  culture  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  product  there  raised  is  such 
that  it  is  being  imported  into  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries,  for  seeding.  It  is  remarked  that  "statements 
hostile  and  disadvantageous  to  Liberia  have  been  put  in 
circulation,  but  witnesses  of  high  character  who  have 
visited  the  Republic  and  studied  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  declare  them  to  be  without 
foundation.  They  report  the  people  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous, enjoying  in  full  measure  the  rewards  of  well- 


directed  labor,  and  eager  to  share  the  benefits  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  religion  and  education." 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  sab- 
ject  of  education  in  Liberia.  The  Secretary  of  State 
wrote  that  the  Legislature  had  appropriated  $3,800  to 
the  college  and  its  preparatory  department,  and  $11,000 
for  common  schools.  The  schools  supported  by  the  so- 
ciety, free  to  both  sexes,  and  to  American  and  the  chil- 
dren of  aborigines,  have  had  an  increased  attendance, 
with  a  gratifying  growth  in  scholarship.  The  college  is 
to  be  removed  from  Monrovia  to  some  point  on  the  St 
Paul's  River,  as  more  advantageous  to  the  BepablicL 
The  fact  that  chiefs  of  border  tribes  are  reeking  an  edu- 
cation for  their  sons  is  also  an  incentive  in  making  the 
change  of  site.  The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Blyden,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  college,  and  wis 
!  to  be  inaugurated,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  January 
4th.  The  New  York  State  Colonization  Society  aided 
!  during  the  year  twenty-eight  young  men  of  color  in  their 
I  theological  studios,  with  a  view  to  becoming  missionariefl 
in  Africa;  and,  considering  the  widespread  use  of  the 
Arabic  language  in  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes  and 
Foulahs,  just  back  of  Liberia,  it  has  also  made  provision 
to  add  an  Arabic  teacher  from  one  of  the  American  col- 
leges in  Syria  to  the  faculty  of  Liberia  College. 

The  society  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L 
Withrow,  of  Boston,  on,  "The  Hour  for  Africa;"  and  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Samson,  of  New  York,  on,  **The 
United  States  Government,  the  Founder  and  Neoessarr 
Patron  of  the  Liber ian  Republic." 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  sessions  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  January  18th  and  19th.,  at  the  Colonization 
Rooms,  Washington,  D.  C;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maolean,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  presiding  on  the  first  day,  and  Dr. 
Harvey  Lindsly  on  the  second  day.  President  Allen, 
of  Girard  College,  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society.  The  following  were 
elected:  Executive  Committee, — Dr.  Harvey  Lindaly, 
Hon.  Peter  Parker,  President  James  C.  Welling,  Judge 
Charles  C.  Nott,  Reginald  Fendall,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Addison,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland, 
the  latter  as  successor  to  Dr.  William  Gunton,  deceased; 
Mr.  William  Coppinger  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  a  Vice-President  of  the  society. 

Faith  Honored  in  Afkiea. 

In  '^Christian  Adventures  in  South  Africa,"  by  Be? 
W.  Taylor,  we  find  the  following  incident  that  showi 
how  God  honors  the  faith  of  his  people  and  savea  them 
in  the  midst  of  danger: 

At  one  time,  when  Rev.  W.  J.  Davis  was  stationed 
at  Butterworth  in  South  Africa,  the  country  was  dried 
up,  the  cattle  were  dying,  and  there  was  a  general  ap- 
prehension of  f amice.  The  Chief  Rili  assembled  a 
large  hody  of  "rain-makers"  near  to  the  misuon  pnou- 
ses,  and  with  a  great  gathering  of  1  he  people^  theywonl 
on  with  their  incantations  and  "vain  repetition^  daily 
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for  a  week.  Bi other  Davis  kept  himself  advised, 
through  his  agents,  of  all  their  proceedings.  Finally, 
the  rain-makers  said  they  could  not  get  any  rain,  and 
had  found  ont  the  reason  why,  and  the  cause  of  the 
drought.  When  the  attention  of  the  people  was  fully 
arrested  by  such  an  announcement,  they  told  their  anx- 
ious auditors  that  the  missionaries  were  the  cause  of 
the  drought,  and  that  there  would  be  no  rain  while  we 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.  That  brought 
matters  to  a  very  serious  crisis,  for  the  "rain-makers" 
are  generally  very  influential,  usually  being  doctors  or 
priests  as  well.  When  the  chief  wants  rain,  he  sends 
some  cattle  to  the  rain-makers  to  offer  in  sacrifice  to 
"Imishologu,"  the  spirits  of  their  dead,  who  are  presum- 
ed to  have  great  power  with  "Tixo"  or  God,  who  will 
send  rain.  If  they  do  not  succeed,  the  rain-maker  re- 
turns answer  that  the  cattle  were  not  of  the  riglit  color, 
that  cattle  of  certain  peculiar  spots  were  necessaary. 
The  details  of  these  spots  and  shades  of  colour  are  so 
numerous  that  the  rain-maker  can  not  only  drive  a  good 
trade  in  the  beef  line,  but  stave  off  the  issue  till,  in 
the  natural  order,  a  copious  rain  descends,  for  which  he 
claims  the  credit,  and  it  is  known  all  over  the  country 
as  such  a  "rain-makerV  rain.  Thus  they  maintain 
their  influence,  and  when  a  number  of  such  men  com- 
bine against  a  missionary,  it  becomes  a  very  serious 
matter.  So  when  Brother  Davis  heard  of  the  grave 
charge  brought  against  the  missionaries,  and  specially 
against  himself  and  family,  as  they  were  the  only  mis 
sionaries  there,  he  saw  that  he  must  act  in  self-defence 
at  once.  So  the  next  morning,  which  was  Thursday, 
he  rod€  into  camp,  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  demanded  a  hearing.  They 
Htopped  their  noise  and  confusion  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  he  proceeded  as  follows: — "  I  shall  give  you 
a  very  short  talk.  Your  rain-makers  say  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  the  cause  of  the  drought.  1  say  that  the 
rain-makers  and  the  sins  of  the  people  are  the  cause  of 
the  drought.  The  missionaries  are  as  anxious  for  rain 
as  you  are,  and  our  God  would  give  us  rain,  but  for 
your  wickedness  and  rebellion  against  Ilim.  Now  I 
propose  that  we  test  the  matter  between  your  rain- 
makers and  the  missionaries.  They  have  been  trying 
here  for  one  week  to  bring  rain,  and  have  not  brought 
one  drop.  Look  at  the  heavens,  there  is  not  even  the 
sign  of  a  cloud.  Now  stop  all  this  nonsense,  and  come 
to  chapel  next  Sabbath,  and  we  will  pray  to  God,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  to  give  us  rain,  and  we 
will  see  who  is  the  true  God,  and  who  are  His  true  ser- 
vents,  and  your  best  friends."  Then  Nomsa,  the  great 
wife  of  Hintza,  who  had  interposed  to  save  the  life  of 
Brother  Ayliff,  a  few  years  before,  and  the  great  chief 
Rili,  her  son,  and  their  amapakati,  held  a  consultation, 
and  decided  to  dismiss  the  rain-makers  at  once,  and  ac- 
cept the  issue  proposed  by  Brother  Davis.  The  next 
day  was  observed  by  this  missionary  Elijah,  and  his 
Christian  natives,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On 
Sabbath  morning  the  sun,  as  for  many  months  past, 
poured  his  burnmg  rays  upon  the  crisped  Kaffrarian 
hills  and  valleys,  with  their  famishing  flocks,  without 
the  shadow  of  an  intervening  cloud. 

At  the  hour  for  service  the  usual  congregation  assem- 
bled, and  besides  them  the  great  chief  and  his  mother, 
and  many  of  the  heathen  people  from  their  "great- 
place."  There  was  a  motley  crowd  of  half  clad  mission 
natives,  a  lot  of  naked  heathens,  the  great  chief  in  his 
royal  robe,  consisting  of  a  huge  tiger-skin,  his  queen 
mother,  with  beaded  skirt  of  dressed  cow-skin,  and  orna- 
mental brass  wristlets,  armlets,  and  head  trinkets,  and 
there,  at  their  feet,  the  missionary  and  his  family — a 


grand  representation  of  Church  and  State,  all  sweltering 
with  heat,  all  uneasy,  all  anxious  to  see  a  little  cloud 
arise,  but  not  one,  even  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  ap- 
peared when  the  service  commenced.  After  some  pre- 
liminaries. Brother  Davis  asked  the  people  to  kneel 
down,  and  unite  with  him  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah,  to  send  them  rain  from  heaven.  The  man  of 
God  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  the  people  at 
the  mercy-seat,  and  importuned.  No  man  was  sent  to 
look  toward  the  sea;  but  while  they  remained  on  their 
knees  in  solemn  awe,  in  the  presence  of  God,  they  heard 
the  big  rain  drops  begin  to  patter  on  the  zino  roof  of 
the  chapel,  and  lo,  a  copious  rain,  whiph  continued  all 
that  afternoon  and  all  night.  The  whole  region  was  so 
saturated  with  water  that  the  river  near  by  became  so 
swollen  that  the  chief  and  his  mother  could  not  cross  it 
that  night,  and  hence  had  to  remain  at  the  mission- 
station  till  the  next  day.  That  seemed  to  produce  a 
great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  chief,  and  his 
mother,  and  the  heathen  party  in  favor  of  God  and  his 
missionaries,  and  J3rother  Davis  got  the  name  of  the 
great  rain-maker;  but  signs,  wonders,  and  even  miracles, 
will  not  change  tlie  hearts  of  sinners,  for  Nomsa  lived 
and  died  a  heathen,  and  her  royal  son  remains  an  in- 
creasing dark  ani  wicked  heathen  to  this  day. 


.The  Elevation  of  Africa. 

IJy  Kev.  ,J.  O.  Meaks,  d.d. 

The  elevation  of  Africa  is  to  be  effected,  not  through  coloniza 
tion  by  white  men,  but  throngh  Christianizatlon.  The  question 
of  health,  practically,  touches  the  point,  not  whether  white  men 
in  large  numbers  cau  take  possession  of  Central  Africa,  but 
whether  the  picked  men  who  engage  in  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion can  live  to  do  this  work.  As  to  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  picked  men  and  women  who  give  themselves  to  this  noble 
undertaking  will  find  their  strength  equal  to  their  day.  Africa, 
in  the  large  sense,  is  to  be  peopled  by  Africans.  To  say  the 
climate  forbids  the  hope  of  her  elevation,  that  men  cannot  live 
there,  is  absurd.  For  its  inhabitants  the  continent  is  salubrious. 

The  vital  question  is  as  to  the  character  of  the  people.  Are 
they  capable  of  high  culture,  or  is  there  something  in  them  which 
makes  Christian  civilization  hopeless? 

The  asking  of  this  question  implies  that  some  things  about 
the  African  give  the  impression  of  inferiority.  In  competition 
with  the  white  race  he  lias  gone  to  the  wall.  But,  because  the 
negro  enslaved  or  newly-freed  from  bondage  has  not  risen  above 
his  hard  environment,  and  achieved  positions  on  a  level  with  races 
which  have  inherited  centuries  of  Christian  culture,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Africans  in  their  native  land  are  incapable  of 
culture. 

1  The  disparagement  of  Africans  applies  chiefly  to  the  negro 
races,  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  population  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  Africans  who  border  on  the  Mediterranean  in  past 
ages  showed  no  inferiority:  they  led  civilization  when  Britons 
were  barbarians.  The  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Gallas  and 
Somalis  in  the  northeast  are  a  brave,  vigorous,  daring  people, 
who  know  not  the  fear  of  man  or  demon.  There  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  a  prouder,  shrewder,  more  polite,  and  industrious 
people,  than  the  handsome  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs,  southwest 
of  the  Sahara.  The  Zulu  Kafir  in  his  native  kraals,  as  to  all 
manly  and  hopeful  qualities,  cau  stand  comparison  with  aqy 
Caucasian  now  living  in  primitiTe  C 
the  forests  of  Germany.  Compsir 
day  as  Christians,  but  will 
and  the  African  will  ho 
people  who  inhabit  Genti 
sides  the  Zulu  Kafflx^,  wit' 
arts,  militaiy  skill  tndi^ 
great  governments  and  di 
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of  medieval  feudalisin.  In  fact,  feudalism  survives  today  in  this 
barbaric  land. 

2.  In  spite  of  enormous  disadvantages  there  has  been  develop- 
ed in  parts  of  Africa  a  degree  of  civil  culture  which  is  full  of 
hope,  as  indicating  what  the  impact  of  Christianity  may  accom- 
plish. The  Soudan,  with  its  eighty  millions  of  busy  agricultur- 
ists and  artisans,  in  thriving  villages  and  towns  and  famous 
municipalities,  supporting  easily  three  times  as  many  people  to 
the  square  mile  as  the  State  of  Maine  supports,  shows  how  they 
are  mistaken  who  think  of  the  Africans  as  only  a  sooty  black- 
amore.  Great  kings  who  trace  their  pedigrees  back  as  far  as  the 
Guelphs,  and  whose  families  have  held  their  thrones  in  direct 
transmission  for  generations;  Munza,  whom  Schweinfurth  visited 
among  theMonbuttos;  Rumanika,  of  Earague;  Mtesa,  of  Rubaga, 
on  Victoria  Nyanza;  Muata  Yanvo,  in  the  very  heart  of  Central 
Africa;  These  arc  mighty  potentates,  ruling  vast  regions  and  im- 
mense populations,  with  standing  armies  and  navies,  and  with 
state  ceremonials  which  would  put  to  the  blush  the  courtiers  of 
Louis  XIV. 

8.  The  capacity  of  a  race  is  fairly  tested  by  the  capacity  of  its 
best  specimens.  In  native  Africans  there  are  indications  of  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  of  vigor  of  will,  with  gritty  persistence,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  of  shrewd  homely  common  sense, 
which  would  be  a  discredit  to  no  average  Scotchman,  and  which 
bespeak  no  doubtful  future  for  this  people  when  the  light  which 
lighteth  Scotland  shall  also  light  every  African  that  cometh  into 
the  world.  For  marvels  of  memory,  Macaulay  himself  must 
give  way  to  the  African  story-teller.  In  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, native  scholars  have  shown  astonishing  aptitude.  The 
intellectual  forces  of  average  men  in  our  days,  have  as  fair 
play  in  trafficking,  in  buying  and  selling  and  driving  bargains, 
as  in  literature  or  science  or  politics*  In  literature  and  science 
the  African  is  behindhand.  In  politics  he  generally  knows  Avhat 
he  is  about  as  well  as  his  neighbor.  In  traffic  where  he  com- 
petes directly  with  the  English,  the  German,  the  American, 
and  the  Jew,  it  is  seldom  that  the  African  is  cheated  twice  by  the 
same  man.  Stories  are  told  of  the  shrewd  management  of  the 
simple  African  to  obtain  from  the  sharp-eyed  foreigner  something 
for  nothing,  which  would  entitle  the  native  to  an  ovation  on  the 
stock  exchange. 

Let  us  make  account  of  all  the  drawbacks  in  respect  to  Africa; 
then  what? 

Then  it  must  be  said  that  no  amount  or  degree  of  difficulty  will 
justify  us  before  conscience  and  before  Gk)d  in  witholding  Chris- 
tianity from  Africa.  She  needs  it  She  has  a  right  to  it.  Our 
marching  orders  are,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  If  need  be  we  must  not  count  health  or 
happiness,  or  life  itself,  so  dear,  as  to  be  afraid  of  the  dangers.— 
Munonarif  Herald. 


(hir  Obligation  to  AfHca. 

The  Rev.  Wul  Hellen,  of  the  American  Board,  lectured  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  6,  on  African  Missions.  From  the  lec- 
ture as  given  in  the ''National  Baptist,'' we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

One  reason  why  we  should  send  missionaries  to  Africa,  and 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  that  coun- 
try, is  to  repay  Africa  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  and  gains  derived 
from  the  labor  on  the  cotton-fields  and  rice-swamps  of  the  Africa 
in  our  own  country.  What  have  we  done  to  repay  this  debt? 
Without  reckoning  Liberia,  let  us  pass  down  the  western  coast  to 
Gaboon  River,  where  a  mission  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence. 
After  leaving  the  Gaboon,  with  the  exception  of  the  mission 
just  located  at  Bihe.  there  is  not  an  American  mission  station  to 
be  found,  until  we  reach  Natal,  about  8,000  miles  distant;  after 
leaving  Natal,  there  is  not  another  until  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  4,000  miles  distant.  And  what  have  we  been  doing  at 
Natal?    During  forty  years,  we  have  been  getting  a  few  miles  in- 


to Zululand,  and  have  been  doing  a  preparatory  work  which  if 
now  to  be  utilized  and  made  effective.  Africa  is  open  to  the 
gospel ;  it  is  not  that  Africa  is  not  open,  that  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization do  not  enter.  Those  great  lakes  have  been  explored,  and 
the  centre  pierced.  The  Zambezi  is  asking  for  missionary  labor- 
ers, and  thither  some  have  gone;  among  them  Dr.  Colyer  with  a 
colony  from  Basuto  land,  whose  field  of  labor  is  even  beyond, 
in  the  interior.  By  this  river  sleeps  Mrs.  Livingstone,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Livingstone ;  her  grave  is  beneath  a  tree  on  its  bank. 

With  the  introduction  of  our  civilization,  rum  and  immorali^, 
and  sins  such  as  natives  never  knew,  will  come  in,  as  well  ai 
missionaries  and  Bibles.  There  are  some  things  we  can  learn 
from  the  heathen : 

1.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  kindly  treated  by  tribes  which  had 
never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man.  His  wagon,  left  ex- 
posed in  Central  Africa,  was  found  safe  by  him  nearly  seven  yean 
after  he  left  it.  The  boxes,  with  their  contents,  with  which  the 
wagon  was  loaded,  had  been  untouched,  through  all  those  yean, 
by  the  natives.  They  did  not  steal ;  there  were  no  jails  nor  peni- 
tentiaries among  thenativen;  but  if  a  person  should  steal,  and  be 
convicted,  they  would  send  him  where  he  would  not  steal  again. 

There  are  no  kind  hearted  governors  there,  ready  with  lluSi 
pardons.  There,  they  kill  the  guilty  and  save  the  innocent;  here^ 
they  pardon  thieves  and  assassins,  and  their  victims  are  the  ones 
who  perish.  In  America,  missionaries  even  must  lock  the  doon 
and  fasten  the  windows. 

2.  There  are  no  harlots,  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  Thej 
would  be  either  banished  or  killed.  An  illegitimate  child  would 
be  a  curiosity  there.  But  we  must  not  think  they  are  pure;  they 
are  more  immoral  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  than  I  dare  expien 
before  n  public  audience.  They  are  not  so  bad  as  the  most  im- 
moral in  your  midst;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  none  of  the 
good  which  you  have  here. 

3.  We  had  no  drunkenness  there  (South  Africa),  until  the  while 
man  brought  it.  In  the  interior,  they  had,  however,  palm  wine, 
which  would  intoxicate. 

4.  I  have  not  heard  so  much  profanity  in  a  quarter  of  a  centmy 
there,  as  I  have  heard  in  half  a  day  here.  They  must  learn  Eng- 
lish, in  order  to  know  how  to  swear. 

5.  There  are  no  tobacco- chewers  nor  smokers  there. 
Another  obligation  then,  for  sending  missionaries,  is  to  counte^ 

act  the  effect  of  the  evils  concomitant  with  the  introduction  of 
our  civilization. 


The  Fatare  of  Africa  in  Christian  Hope. 

In  northern  Africa  there  is  as  yet  but  little  prospect  of  regaining 
the  fair  provinces  which  once  were  ours.  Elsewhere  what  hae 
been  done  is  after  all  but  little.  At  times,  too,  dark  auspiciooe 
will  cross  the  mind  that  such  inferior  races  as  those  of  Africa,  an 
not  suited  for  so  pure  and  elevated  a  religion  as  that  of  Ohriat, 
and  that  the  best  service  they  could  render  to  the  Christianizatiaii 
of  the  world  would  be  to  die  out  and  become  extinct  We  mnit 
not,  however,  give  heed  to  thoughts  like  these.  We  must  believe, 
rather,  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth;  that  all  of  them  may  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him;  that  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  theuL  Theie 
is,  moreover,  one  great  fact  well  fitted  to  cheer  the  Christiaa 
heart  in  thinking  of  this  subject  In  the  days  when  the  slave- 
trade  was.  Christian,  negro,  heathen  were  drifted  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  American  continent  They  did  not  die  out  tiiere; 
they  rather  increased  and  multiplied;  they  became  in  time,  a 
power  in  the  land.  A  more  important  fact  still,  they  have  he- 
come  Christian;  their  Christianity  emotional,  perhaps,  in  its  char- 
acter, but  on  that  account  none  the  less  real  If  we  expect  one 
type  of  Christianity  to  cover  the  world,  our  missionary  efforts 
are  doomed  to  certain  failure.  One  glorious  feature  of  the  Ohris- 
Han  religion  is  its  world-wide  character,  its  adaptability  to  nation- 
al characteristics  and  traits  of  rsce^—MiMtionarif  Eteord, 
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The  Holy  Scriptures  in  Africa. 

By  Rkv.  E.  W.  Oilman,  d.d., 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Among  the  various  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
which  have  heen  made  available  for  Africans,  the  most 
important  is  the  Arabic  Bible,  translated  by  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  and  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck.  C'oi)ie8  of  this, 
printed  at  Beyrout,  are  sent  to  Egypt,  and  are  circulated 
in  the  Delta  and  along  the  valley  of  tlie  river  as  far  as 
Osioot.  Occasional  expeditions  under  the  direction  of 
the  TJnitM  Pres})yterian  Mission  have  been  made  beyond 
Osioot,  and  a  wide  region  is  open  beyond,  among  inhab- 
itants whose  vernacular  is  the  Arabic.  From  there 
westward  to  the  Atlantic  is  a  belt  of  territory  through 
which  the  Scriptures  occasionally  make  their  way,  ami 
sometimes  there  comes  a  demand  from  the  interior  to 
the  Liberian  coast  for  copies  of  these  sacred  books  of  the 
Christians. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  printed  jiortions  of 
the  Bible  in  Benga,  Grebo,  ]Mpongwe,  and  Dikele  for 
dwellers  upon  the  West  Coast,  and  Zulu  Scriptures  for 
the  mission  of  the  American  Board  in  South  Africa.  The 
Zulu  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  is  understood  to  be 
nearly  complete,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  will  be 
accessible  in  print  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  African  list  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety includes  a  large  variety  of  dialects  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  i)rinted,  such  as  Kiswaheli,  Kinika,  Sech- 
uana,  Sesuto,  Katir,  Otji-Herero,  Namacqua,  Dualla,  and 
the  following,  spoken  along  the  Western  Coast  and  the 
Niger:  Haussa,  Ibo,  Nupe,  Yoruba,  Ewe,  Accra,  Tschi, 
Mende,  Mandingo,  Bullom,  and  Temne. 

Methodist  Protestant  Missions  AmoDgr  the   Indians. 
By  Rev.  E.  G.  Brumbaugh,  b..v.,  of  Plainfield,  Mich. 

Until  recently,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  had 
no  missions  among  the  American  Indians.  It  now  has 
two,  which  are  in  a  thriving,  prosperous  condition. 

(1.)  In  Western  Michigan, — Some  five  years  ago, 
through  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Torakin- 
son,  president  of  the  West  Michigan  Conference,  M.  P. 
Church,  a  remnant  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  tribes 
of  Indians,  located  in  the  countries  of  Lake,  Mason, 
Isabella  and  Allegan,  were  brought  into  the  care  of  this 
denomination.  The  population  of  the  several  settle- 
ments is  over  a  thousand,  many  of  whom  are  true  Chris- 
tians and  fairly  intelligent.  They  have  four  ordained 
native  ministers  and  several  preachers  besides.  They 
have  one  church  in  construction,  sustain  several  Sabbath 
schools,  hold  an  annual  camp-meeting,  but  the  member- 
ship is  not  known  to  the  writer.  For  several  years  they 
were  in  the  West  Michigan  Conference  (white),  but  be- 
ing found  cumbersome,  especially  for  entertainment  at 
the  time  of  sessions,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  set 
them  apart  independent  of  the  whites,  into  an  Indian 
Mission  Conference.    This  was  done  at  the  Bradley  M. 


P.  Church,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Tom- 
kinson,  on  November  1st,  1880.  About  twenty-five  of 
the  Indians  were  present,  by  whom  their  leading  minis- 
ter and  interpreter,  D.  K.  Foster,  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Conference,  and  J.  0.  Lampman,  secre- 
tary. This  mission  is  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  embraces  five  fields  of  labor,  as  follows:  Isabella 
Mission,  Bradley  Mission,  Mason  Mission,  Chase  Mission, 
and  Nottawa  Mission,  These  Indians  follow  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  to  some  extent,  are  quite  civilized,  some  of 
them  speak  the  English  quite  well,  and  two  of  the 
preachers  have  the  name  of  being  college-educated. 

(2.)  Chortaw  Mission,  Indian  Territory, — ^This  is 
just  newly  planted.  Early  last  summer.  Rev.  D.  L. 
Fordney,  pastor  of  the  M.  P.  Church  at  Spring  Hill, 
Kansas,  felt  called  of  the  Spirit,  after  reading  a  letter  in 
one  of  the  church  papers,  from  a  life-long  Methodist- 
Protestant  living  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  seek  out 
new  mission  ground  for  his  denomination.  Accordingly, 
in  July,  in  company  with  a  layman,  W.  L.  Booth,  he 
traveled  three  hundred  miles  in  private  conveyance, 
until  he  crossed  the  South  Canadian  River  into  the  ter- 
ritory, where,  on  the  24th  of  July,  he  began  a  meeting. 
He  protracted  it  nine  days,  had  several  conversions,  and 
at  the  close,  organized  a  church  of  seventeen  members, 
including  one  elder  from  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  Rev. 
S.  P.  Hicks.  He  then  returned  to  complete  his  year  at 
Spring  Hill,  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference, in  October,  he  returned  to  the  Choctaw  coimtry 
with  his  family.  Another  meeting  was  held  by  the  two 
ministers,  Fordney  and  Hicks,  and  the  membership  was 
advanced  to  twenty-four  in  number.  Five  acres  of  land 
were  obtained,  a  rude  log  church  and  a  parsonage  have 
been  built,  and  a  school  begun.  At  the  organization  of 
a  quarterly  conference,  December  18th,  two  fields  of 
labor,  to  be  called  Longtown  and  Bethel  circuits,  were 
laid  out,  and  the  two  missionaries  began  their  work. 
This  mission  has  a  prosperous  out-look,  but  is  too  new 
to  have  yet  obtained  support  from  the  General  Board  of 
Missions. 


Late  Writers  on  the  Papacy. 
Messrs.  Editors: 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Gospel  ix  all  Lands, 
your  article  on  "Papacy  and  Prophecy"  calls  attention 
to  Mr.  Guinness'  new  book  on  prophecy.  I  well  remem- 
ber Mr.  Guinness'  evangelistic  tour  in  this  country  many 
years  since,  and  I  appreciate  his  "training  school"  work, 
and  his  editorial  labors  in  the  lUus,  Missionary  News. 
His  identification  of  the  Papacy  with  "Babylon  the 
great,"  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  "Anti-Christ,"  accords 
with  the  views  of  many,  perhaps  most,  writers  in  our 
own  day.  I  do  not  think  it  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  the  early  church,  as  "the  fathers"  believed  that  Anti- 
Christ  would,  in  the  last  days,  reign  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Jerusalem;  whereas  the  Pope  (not^,  at  least,) 
has  his  seat  in  Rome.  And  the  fathers  seem  to  have 
been  literalists,  expecting  a  man^  the  incarnation  of  Sa- 
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tally  a  false  Christ,  to  fulfil  this  prophecy,  and  to  gain 
Buoh  power  over  all  nations  and  lands  as  the  Papacy  has 
never  yet  wielded. 

The  Papacy  may,  indeed,  be  the  "little  horn."  It 
seems  to  me  that  Anti-Christ,  a  demon-man,  is  yet  to  ap- 
pear, a  Man  of  Sin,  and  that  the  great  "Babylon,  moth- 
er of  abominations,"  will  be  the  old  Babylon  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, rebuilt,  and  fulfilling  the  vision  of  wickedness 
— the  flying  ephah,  in  "the  land  of  Shinar."  (Zech.  6.) 
That  this  is  the  "Babylon"  referred  to,  is  made  quite 
clear,  I  think,  by  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Seiss,  d.d.,  in  his  noble 
''Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,"  recently  finished, — a  labor 
of  some  fifteen  years,  and  a  work  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, purest  style,  and  most  earnest  practical  piety. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  recommend  this  book 
for  your  perusal,  and  for  a  notice  in  your  excellent 
"Gk>spel"  magazine. 

Dr.  Seiss  is  well  known  to  you  as  an  author  and  preach- 
er. He  is  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia. 
He  differs  from  most  writers  on  prophecy,  as  he  is  not  a 
preterist,  but  a  futurist,  assigning  all  the  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  after  the  addresses  to  the  seven  churches, 
to  Xhejuture.  He  believes  that  the  opening  of  the  first 
seal  is  nigh  at  hand,  but  does  not  presume  to  say  wheth- 
er it  shall  be  in  1881  or  1900. 

The  many  years  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  these 
lectures  have  wrought  no  essential  change  in  his  views, 
which  are  consistent  throughout  the  three  volumes.  No 
earnest  Christian  can  fail  of  a  rich  blessing  through  a 
reverent,  careful  perusal  of  this  work.  I  hope  that  you 
may  see  fit  to  notice  it  in  your  columns.  S. 

Newtonville,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1881. 


Mission  Work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
By  Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  d.d.,  56  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

This  Association  has  been  laboring  chiefly  for  the 
blacks  since  its  organization  in  1846.  Perhaps  no  be- 
nevolent society  was  ever  called  into  existence  under 
more  strange  and  hidden  providences. 

In  1830  a  cargo  of  kidnapped  Africans  were  brought 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  62  of  them  sold  to  two 
Spaniards.  These  were  placed  upon  a  vessel,  named 
the  Amistad  for  transportation  elsewhere.  While  on 
the  high  seas,  the  Africans  raised  a  mutiny,  slew  two 
oflicers  of  the  ship,  and  commanded  the  crew  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  vessel  towards  Africa.  Their  orders 
however,  were  disobeyed,  and  the  ship  with  its  passen- 
gers was  brought  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Here  the  ne- 
groes were  seized  on  complaint  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
claimed  them  as  their  property.  They  were  landed  at 
New  London  and  transferred  to  jail  in  New  Haven. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  th^  negroes  were  illegal- 
ly brought  to  Havana,  and  that  they  had  risen  upon 
their  enslavers  to  recover  their  liberty,  much  interest 
was  excited  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  seen  at  once 
that  some  one  must  act  for  them,  and  accordingly,  a 
committee  was  formed  in  New  York  which  took  the 
name  of  the  '^Amistad,"  who  immediately  undertook  to 
secure  counsel,  and  suitable  care  and  instruction  for 
them,  while  awaiting  trial. 

After  detention  in  jail  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  they  were  declared  free  bv  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Koger  S.  Baldwin,   ar- 


guing the  case  in  their  behalf.  When  once  at  liberty 
they  were  removed  to  Farmineton,  Ct.,  where  they  re- 
mained under  instruction  untu  Nov.  1841,  when  they 
sailed  for  their  native  land  accompanied  by  three  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Amistad  committee.  On  thdr 
arrival  in  Africa  in  January  they  established  a  station  at 
Kaw  Meudi. 

Later  on,  the  Committee  who  had  cared  for  them 
from  the  first,  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Hartford 
Missionary  Society,  a  body  then  recently  organized  with 
the  avowed  purpose  ''to  discountenance  slavery  and  es- 
pecially by  refusing  to  receive  the  known  fruits  of  un- 
requited labor."  Under  its  auspices,  the  work  of  the 
Mendi  Mission  in  Africa,  «was  carried  on  until  1846, 
when  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  organ- 
ized, bv  the  union  of  the  "Western  Evangelical  Misnon- 
ary  Society,"  the  "Amistad  Committee,"  the  ''Hartford 
Union  Missionary  Society"  and  the  "Committee  for 
West  India  Missions." 

This  new  Association  assumed  the  responsibilitT *  f or 
the  variety  of  work  that  had  been  sustained  bj  the  aiiFe^ 
ent  organizations  of  which  it  was  coniposed;  comprising 
operations  in  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  among 
the  Indians  of  the  great  North-west. 

Not  long  after  the  Society  came  into  existence,  it  wai 
called  ui)on  to  extend  its  operations  by  entering  upon 
new  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Siam,  Cairo,  Bgypt» 
in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  ud 
among  the  negro  refugees  in  Canada. 

When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Kansas,  the  Aaaocia- 
tion  did  its  part  towards  excluding  slavery  from  thit 
territory,  and  establishing  those  principles  and  insti- 
tutions that  have  given  such  interest  and  promiae  Xm  that 
great  commonwealth. 

The  Society  and  its  friends  became  thus  prepared  by 
breadth  of  sympathy,  by  devotion  to  work  among  the 
poor  and  despised,  by  ex])erience  in  a  variety  of  miasion- 
ary  endeavors,  bv  joV  in  the  fruit  of  prayer  and  labor, 
by  the  growth  of  a  strong  and  ever  increasing  futh,  for 
the  great  work  which  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  it^ 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  America,  the  in- 
coming of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  nev 
Policy  of  the  government,  respecting  the  American  In- 
dians. 

Its   Pbesent   Wosk   Among  the  Negbobs  of   thi 

SOUTU. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  Association  among  the  ex- 
slaves  were  devoted  to  teaching  persons  of  all  ages  the 
8im])le  rudiments  of  education.  The  chief  desire  ex- 
pressed in  those  days  was  for  sufficient  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Pri- 
mary schools  were  opened  in  nearly  all  the  great  oenten 
through-out  the  Southern  States,  and  at  one  time  ii 
many  as  40,000  pupils  were  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  This  grade  of  work  is  now  carried  on  for 
the  most  part  by  the  people  of  the  South,  who  call  to 
their  assistance  scholars  who  have  been  trained  in  our 
schools  for  teachers.  In  this  way  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  time  150,000  children  are  taught  annoallf 
by  those  who  have  fitted  themselves  for  their  work  ia 
our  schools.  The  necessity  therefore,  for  primary 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  Association  is  much  less  thai 
that  for  normal. 

The  chief  endeavor  of  the  Society  now,  ia  to  prepan 
teachers  for  the  Southern  field,  and  preachers  and  mianoii- 
aries  for  the  colored  people  both  in  this  country  and  ia 
Africa.  For  this  purpose  it  has  founded  eight  charter 
ed  institutions,  and  sustains  twelve  high  and  normal 
schools,  together  with  thlrtv-one  conunon  schools.  & 
also  supports  Theological   aepartments   in 
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with  four  of  the  different  colleges  for  the  Freedmen, 
Seven tj-thri*e  churches  have  been  founded,  some  of 
whose  pulpits  are  supplied  by  young  men  who  have 
prepared  themselves  in  the  schools  of  the  Association. 
To  this  it  should  be  added,  that  considerable  attention 

(is  being  given  to  Women's  Work  for  Women,  by  lady 
missionariei  at  different  points  throughout  the  South. 

The  annual  eipenditures  of  the  Association  for  its 
different  operations  have  varied  from  $175,000  to  $375,- 
000,  at  different  periods  since  the  war;  its  total  expen- 
ditures exceeding  13,000,000. 

Its  normal  school  work  must  for  some  years  to  come, 
claim  a  large  share  of  attention.  It  is  found  by  expe- 
[  rience,  that  children  coming  to  day-schools  from  the 
rude  cabins  of  the  Freedmen,  are  liable  to  have  good  im- 
pressions dissipated  if  they  remain  amidst  the  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  vice,  with  which  they  are  surround- 
ed when  out  of  school.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Association  for  this  reason  and  others,  to  gather  the 
promising  youth  available  into  boarding  schools  and  to 
train  them  in  all  that  pertains  to  right  Christian  living. 
By  following  this  method  during  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  the  students  form  habits  that  result  m  lives  of 
usefuhiess  and  Christian  devotion. 

The  plan  is  to  subject  each  boarding  student  to  whole- 
some religious  dicipline,  the  requirements  being  such  as 
ire  found  in  well-ordered  Christian  homes  of  the 
'"North.  In  this  way  they  become  familiar  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  frequent  recitations;  with  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer  in  the  family  and  the  prayer-meetings; 
J  with  tbe  principles  of  tem]>erance  and  sobriety;  with 
Kproper  ideas  of  morality  and  pure  religion,  gathered 
^Prom  school  discipline  and  organizations  for  the  promo- 
Htion  of  virtue  and  piety. 

1^     Nearly  all  the  young  people  who  have  graduated  from 
our  schools  after  a  full  course  of  study,  go  forth  pro- 
gressing Christians,    and  prepared  to  be  leaders  in   the 
^khurches  and  the  communities,  by  virtue  of  their  intelli- 
^Bg^ence  and  integrity   wherever  they  may  take  up  their 
^hbode.     They  also,  when   becoming   heads   of   families, 
^will  be  sure  to  give  character  and  prosperity  to  the   ris- 
ing generation,  and  thus  insure  the  perpetuity  of  those 
free  institutions  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
church  and  the  schonb  ^ 

The  Association  believes,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
work  so  important  as  this  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that   gives   more  promise  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Sospel  among  the  African  race  than  this.     Weareforti- 
led  in  this  belief  by  many  considerations. 

Where  our  influence  has  been  the  most  complete,  and 
the  longest  continued,    the  material    prosperity    of  the 
colored  people  has  been  rapidly  and  permanently  enhanc- 
led.     A  few   ilhistrations  gathered  from  absolutely  re- 
rliable  persons  wiil  show  what  we  find  to  be  the  tenden- 
cy everywhere. 

Judge  Watkins,  of  Ya,,  states— **In  1870,  the  Freed- 
men of  Prince  Edwards  county  owned  4 58  acres  of  land 
aasessed  for  taxation   at   $8,171.     In    1878,    2,3C5  acres 
assessed  for  $39,423.     The  number  of  owners  of  real  es- 
tate in  1870  was  41;  in  1878, 135,  mainly  heads  of  famlies.'* 
Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  of  Berea,  Ky,,  writes — '"In    Berea, 
and  vicinity,  within  an  area  or  circle  described  by  a 
^radius  of  one  mile  from  Berea  college,  tht*re  are  t>6   col- 
Bored  families,  50  of  which  own  little  homesteads  of  their 
Bcwn,  and  most  of  these  are  paid  for,  and  every  one   of 
Hthese  families  have  come  in  since  the  close  of  the   war. 
■    These    support    themselves,  feed,    clothe    and   educate 
their  chilaren.     Within  the  named  area  th«re    are    76 
white  families,  6^  of  these    having    their    homesteads 
almost  alt  paid  for,  white  it  is  true  that  there  are  exact- 


ly an  equal  number  of  colored,  M^ith  whites  who  own 
tneirown  homesteads,  the  white  families  have  the  larger 
and  more  valuable  properties.  At  Camp  Kelson,  in 
Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  there  is  a  little  village  of  32 
families;  18  have  their  homesteads,  14  are  tenants, 
these  are  all  colored.  They  have  not  done  so  well  as 
those  in  Berea,  though  in  a  much  more  fertile  region. 
Their  surroundings  have  not  been  so  favorable." 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, — "Five 
miles  west  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  there  are  40  families  which 
have  bought  from  five  acres  to  twenty-tive  acres  of  land 
each,  and  paid  for  it,  and  have  built  houses.  These  40 
families  are  all  in  a  space  not  over  two  miles  square, 
and  this  has  been  done  within  18  months.  In  Liberty 
county,  Ga.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Midway,  a  large  majority 
of  the  land  belongs  to  the  colored  people,  and  most  of 
the  families  of  the  Congregational  church  there,  have 
bought  land." 

Prof.  McPherron,  reports  the  following  as  taken  from 
the  official  records  of  Montgomery,  Ala.:  **In  that  city, 
and  a  district  suburb,  there  are  457  colored  persons  hold- 
ing real  estate.  The  aggregate  assessed  value  is  |1  !0,- 
140;  personal  property, "$19,281;  total  «H29,427,  Wiih 
almost  no  exception  this  property  has  all  been  acquired 
since  the  war." 

Our  observations  have  convinced  us,  that  the  greatest 
progress  in  accumulating  property  is  made  near  Chris- 
tian institutions  established  for  the  Freedmen.  These 
facts  are  very  significant  as  indicating  the  true  leverage 
for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  people.  They  show  by 
actual  experiment  that  it  is  the  Christian  school  and 
intelligent  church  that  awaken  the  desire  for  the  Chris- 
tian home  and  nerve  the  arm  to  honest  toil  and  inspire 
the  heart  with  a  prudence  that  practices  economy,  to  the 
end  that  thrift  be  piromoted  and  property  accumulated. 

It  is  also  observable  that  where  ever  the  work  of  this 
Association  is  prosecuted  permanently^  educational  facili- 
ties have  been  multiplied  largely  among  the  neighboring 
people  who  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  our  work. 
Indeed  it  has  been  claimed  by  careful  observers  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  in  the 
Southern  States  to  education  owes  its  existence  to  the 
work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  and  kindred  Societies.  These  en- 
abled the  Freedmen's  l^ureau  to  be  so  widely  effective. 
They  aided  the  reconstructed  State  Constitutional  Coji- 
vent  ions  to  organize  free  public  schools.  They  scatter- 
ed through  the  South  an  army  of  enthusiastic,  practical, 
educators,  who  at  all  principal  points  established  schools. 
Thus  tlie  Freedmen  obtained  a  taste  of  letters  and  be- 
came clam  or  oils  for  an  education. 

Some  cities  in  the  Southern  States  are  worthy  of  spec- 
ial mention,  by  the  way  of  illustrating  the  foregoing. 

For  example — In  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  eight 
years  ago  there  were  five  or  six  white  teachers  from  the 
North  sustained  by  the  A.  M,  A.,  instructing  the  colored 
children  and  ignored  by  most  of  the  whites.  Now  there 
are  ;JG  colored  schools  instructed  by  colored  teacliers, 
with  three  large  brick  school  houses  of  ten  rooms  each — 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  City  School  Board  and 
Sup't.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  Lexington, 
The  school  commissioner  of  Madison  county,  declares 
that  the  colored  schools  of  that  county  are  better  in- 
structed and  better  managed  than  the  white  schools,  be- 
cause the  teachers  are  better  qualified. 

The  capacity  of  the  students  in  our  various  schools 
has  been  well  attested  by  high  authorities  even  among 
those  not  originally  favorable  to  their  existence. 

In  1871  the  Governor  of  Georgia  appointed  a  very  in- 
tiuential  committee  to  attend  the  examination  of  the 
scholars  at  Atlanta  University. 
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After  extended  observations  during  three  days  the 
committee  embodied  their  report  in  the  following  words: 

"At  every  step  of  the  examination  we  were  impressed 
with  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  a  majority  of  the 
undersigned  have  heretofore  entertained,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  African  race  are  not  capable  of  a  high  grade 
of  intellectual  culture.  The  rigid  tests  to  w'hich  the 
classes  in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  were  subjected,  unequivocally  demonstrated  that, 
under  judicious  training  and  with  persevering  study, 
there  are  many  members  of  the  African  race  who  can  at- 
tain a  high  grade  of  intellectual  culture." 

The  change  wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
better  class  among  the  colored  people,  has  already  pro- 
duced some  excellent  results — harbingers  we  hope  of 
many  more  to  follow.  The  old  mother  State  of  Virginia 
has  devoted  the  avails  of  *l)r),000  of  her  Agricultural 
Land  Scrip  to  the  Agricultural  department  of  Hampton 
Institute.  The  State  of  Georgia,  the  empire  state  of  the 
8outh,  appropriates  88,000  per  annum  to  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity as  justly  due  to  the  colored  people.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  have  frequently  through  Legislature  or  city 
government  given  money  directly  to  us  to  be  a])plied 
for  the  support  of  teachers  or  have  paid  those  nominated 
by  us  to  teach  in  school  buildings  owned  bv  this  Associa- 
tion. These  noble  examples  deserve  to  1)e  mentioned 
at  the  North  and  imitated  at  the  South. 

Still  another  favorable  indication  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  under  the  influence  of  our  missions,  efficient  relig- 
ious organizations  and  progressive  Christian  work  have 
been  largely  promoted.  It  is  the  province  of  right  ed- 
ucation to  create  the  demand  and  supply  of  better 
Christian  teachers  both  in  the  school-house  and  the 
church.  The  poorly  educated  ministers  are  gradually 
losing  ground  and  falling  out,  and  the  ranks  are  closing 
up  with  the  more  intelligent  and  better  educated.  The  j 
young  people  are  out-growing  their  preachers.  They  | 
detect  mistakes  in  Grammar,  Geography,*  History  and 
in  pronunciation.  This  call  for  educated  ministers,  is 
met  to  some  degree    by    the    Theological   instruction 

fiven  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  A.  M.  A.  at  Howard, 
'isk,  and  Straight  Universities  and  also  at  Talladega 
College. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  students  in  these  Insti- 
tutions seek  for  knowledge  is  thus  stated  by  one  of  the 
Theological  Professors:  "I  have  never  before  seen 
such  examples  of  devotion  to  the  jmrpose  of  becoming 
an  intelligent  Christian  minister,  as  I  have  seen  among 
them,  during  the  last  three  years." 

The  influence  of  these  Seminaries  is  seen  in  a  quieter 
worship  in  the  church  and  in  the  organization  of  minis- 
terial conferences,  and  associations.  Sunday  schools  and 
Temperance  Societies  are  multiplied  and  encouraged.  In 
Alabama  the  Congregational  churches  organized  by  the 
A.  M.  A.,  have  a  complete  system  of  evangelization  es- 
tablished. The  College  and  Theological  school  at  Talla- 
dega, is  the  best  in  the  State.  1  here  are  fourteen 
churches  with  a  membership  of  about  700.  Thirteen  of 
these  churches  have  comfortable  houses  of  worship. 
What  the  Iowa  band  did  for  that  State  in  its  early  his- 
tory, the  missionaries  of  the  A.  M.  A.  seemed  destined 
to  do  for  Alabama,  and  other  states. 

The  A.  M.  A.  believes  that  its  very  encouraging  suc- 
cess is  due  largely  to  the  power  of  right  principles.  It 
took  it  for  granted  at  the  beginning,  that  right  was  ex- 
pedient— that  right  would  triumph.  It  has  never  asked 
if  right-thinking  and  right-doing  was  the  way  of  the 
multitude,  even  of  the  multitude  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. Its  enquiry  has  been  simply  for  the  way  of 
righteousness.    The  change  Mrrought  by  it  at  the  South 


has  come  from  the  application  of  the  lofty  principles 
which  form  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  its  existence. 
Every  mission  station  of  the  Association  is  a  center 
from  which  a  pure  light  radiates.  Every  graduate  from 
its  schools  is  a  torch  bearer,  flaming  this  light  over  the 
land.  If  the  Society  can  be  sustained  in  its  fields  of 
operation  toiling  in  righteousness;  if  the  numbers  of  its 
missionaries  can  be  multiplied  to  meet  the  demand,  the 
victory  of  right  principles  South,  will  be  as  certain  and 
speedy  as  it  was  at  the  North,  and  much  more  may  be 
hoped  for.  North  and  South  will  clap  their  hands 
together  in  hearty  co-operation,  shouting  their  chomscs 
in  one  grand  anthem,  and  entering  in  company  upon  the 
enlarged  work  of  carrying  right  principles  to  the  do- 
main of  final  victory,  the  Freedmen's  fatherland.  For 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  statement  respecting 
the  history  and  scope  of  the  A.  M.  A.  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  forcast  the  African  outlook  of  the 
work  of  this  great  society.  Its  managers  and  supporters 
believe  that  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  providential- 
ly carried  to  Northern  Africa  that  they  might  learn  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  then  returned  to  their 
fatherland  to  give  us  the  blessed  Bible  and  through  their 
generations  Christ  the  Lord,  so  these  Africans  in  our 
country  are  here  to  gather  the  best  results  from  our 
civilization  and  the  ripest  fruit  grown  upon  the  churches 
planted  by  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  return  with  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
the  millions  and  millions  in  Africa. 

Acting  upon  his  conviction,  the  Association  seeks  to 
instruct  the  Freednien  under  its  care,  in  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  best  interi^'sts  of  their  fatherland,  and  to  im- 
]>art  to  them  through  the  ])ower  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  that  they  may  thus  be  qualifled  for  Chris- 
tian endeavors,  up  the  rivers  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  so  recently  discovered  and  made  known  by  gal- 
lant explorers  and  the  industries  of  civilization.  It  also 
supj)lies  its  Mendi  Mission  to  which  it  owes  its  existence, 
so  far  as  it  is  able,  with  Free<imen  from  its  schools,  and 
purposes  to  establish  other  missions  in  Africa  as  rapidly 
as  qualified  missionaries  from  among  the  blacks  are 
ready  to  go,  and  the  funds  at  its  disposal  will  warrant. 

The  statistics  of  the  society  are  as  follows: 

WORKKRS. 

Missionaries. — At  the  South,  84;  among  the  Indians, 
1;  in  Africa,  8;  total,  93. 

Teachers. — At  the  South,  180;  among  the  Chinese,  22; 
among  the  Indians,  G;  native  helpers  in  Africa,  6;  total, 
213.  Matrons,  11;  in  business  department,  13;  total 
number  of  workers,  330. 

ClIURCIIKS. 

Churches  at  the  South,  73;  among  the  Indians,  1;  in 
Africa,  2;  total,  70. 

Church  members  at  the  South,  4,901;  among  the  In- 
dians, 30;  in  Africa,  87;  total,  5,084.  Total  number  of 
Sunday  School  scholars,  8,073. 

Schools. 

Schools  at  the  South,  51;  among  the  Chinese,  12; 
among  the  Indians,  5;  in  Africa,  3;  total,  71. 

Pupils  at  the  South,  8,052;  among  the  Chinese,  1,566; 
among  the  Indians,  233;  in  Africa,  179;  total,  10,020. 

In  its  8  chartered  and  43  other  schools  and  institntes 
in  the  South,  the  pupils  are  classified  as  follows:  theo- 
logical, 102;  law,  23;  collegiate,  75;  colle^ate  prepan- 
tory,  134;  normal,  2,339;  grammar,  825;  intermeaiate, 
1030;  primary,  2,979;  total,  8,113.  The  scholars  in  the 
South  taught  by  former  pupils  are  estimated  at  50,000. 
The  mission  in  Africa  is  located  near  Freetown,  Siem 
Leone. 
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M  ission  Work  of  the  A.  .U.  E.  Zion  Charch, 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Churcli,  at  their 
General  Conference  held  last  May,  adopted  the  following 
report  of  their  committee: 

We  liave  carefully  examined  into  the  mission  field  in 
Liberia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  find  there 
are  three  churches,  organized  by  our  beloved  brother 
Rev.  Andrew  Cartwright. 

Whereas^  As  the  brethren  do  most  respectfully  i)etition 
this  General  Conference  for  a  Bible,  one  hymn-book,  and 
one  common  bell,  and  two  lam})s,  we  do  recommend 
that  their  request  be  granted  as  early  as  i)ossible. 

We  recommend  that  this  General  Conference  author- 
ize the  general  agent  of  our  Book  Concern  to  send  them 
the  Bible  and  hymn-books  at  the  earliest  convenience. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Missions  be 
80  authorized  by  this  General  Conference  to  furnish 
them  two  lamps  and  a  bell  at  the  earliest  convenience. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  request  of  the  Quarterly 
Conference  at  Brownsville,  Liberia,  in  regard  to  granting: 
Elder  A.  Cartwright  the  privilege  to  liold  an  Annual 
Conference,  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Bishops,  to  take 
action  in  the  case. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  bishops  give  s])ecial 
attention  to  the  West  India  Mission  in  furnishing  them 
with  men  and  means,  and  any  other  foreign  mission  that 
may  come  under  their  observation. 

The  Territory  or  State  of  Kansas  opens  to  us  a  good 
field  for  missionary  labor,  for  thousands  of  our  people 
are  emigrating  there,  and  among  them  a  large*  number 
of  our  members,  and, 

Whereds^  We,  your  committee  .  believe  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  good  of  our  beloved  Zion,  we  further 
recommend  that  our  bisho]>s  aj>p()int  coni])etent  mission- 
aries for  that  work,  also  any  other  mission  referred  to  in 
the  Episcopal  Addresses  of  the  Bishoi)s.  * 

Work   of  the    Methodist  Episcopal    Church    Among    the 

Colored  People  in  the  United  States. 

By  Bishop  Warren. 

The  Methodist  Episcoi)al  Church  went  into  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  labor  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple. That  Church  now  has  412,000  members  south  of 
the  old  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Of  these,  200,000  are 
colored.  Conferences  are  in  full  working  order,  in  all 
the  states  officered  almost  entirely  by  colored  men.  Over 
20  colleges  and  academies  have  been  established  and 
maintained  at  an  expense  in  15  years  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers 
and  ministers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  600,000  youth 
have  been  under  the  tutelage  of  the  teachers  sent  out 
from  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  champion  Colored  Conference  in  the  South  is  that 
of  South  Carolina.  It  has  28,939  church  members  and 
6,934  probationers.  The  total  increase  the  past  year 
was  2,530.  The  Conference  raised  from  its  own  mem- 
bers the  past  year  about  825,000. 


"H^hristian  Work  in  New  York." 

A  very  neat,  attractive  pamphlet  of  140  pages,  filled  with  sug- 
gestive facts  and  figures,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  New  York  City.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  City  Mission,  by  whom  this  useful  pub- 
lication is  issued,  use  the  following  language  in  a  statement  of  the 
operations  for  the  year: 

"With  a  field  of  effort  unparalled  in  variety  and  extent,  and  re- 
quiring the  combined  energies  of  all  Christian  people,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  feel  authorized  to  call  upon  all  their  friends  and 
gupportera  for  their  most  earnest  and  generous  support. 


"What  has  been  already  accomplished,  while  it  has  demonstrated 
the  adaptability  of  the  agency  employed,  has  also  shown  the  mr- 
gent  necessity  of  a  multiplication  of  means,  that  the  spiritual  des- 
titutions of  this  great  city  may  be  adequately  met. 

"It  is  fervently  hoped  that,  with  the  opening  of  the  new  church 
edifice  in  Rivington  Street,  a  new  departure  may  be  taken  in  City 
Missions,  and  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  imparted  to  all  evangelistic 
operations. 

"The  Executive  Committee,  thankful  for  past  co  operations,  re- 
spectfully ask  the  continued  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  pastors 
of  the  churches,  and  of  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"A  condensed  view  of  the  operations  of  the  chapels  for  the 
year  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  following.  There  are  five  chapels, 
in  three  of  which  there  are  church  organizations,  aad  there  are 
four  Sabbath  schools.  The  number  of  persons  reached  through 
the  chapels,  10,5000;  the  number  of  hopeful  conversions.  800;  the 
whole  number  received  into  the  churclies  from  the  beginning, 
1,707;  the  number  received  during  the  last  year,  97;  the  present 
number,  1,012;  the  whole  number  of  children  and  youth  taught  in 
the  Sabbath  schools,  2,000;  the  average  attendance  in  the  Sabbath 
schools,  1,500;  the  total  expenses  of  the  chapels,  §19,740. ;  the  re- 
turns made  from  the  cha]>el8,  $4,000." 

Work  on  Tours  in  India. 

By  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Phillips,  m.d.   of  India. 

During  this  delightfully  cool  weather,  scores,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  missionary  parties  are  moving  about 
from  place  to  place,  throughout  this  great  empire, 
publishing  the  glorious  tidings  of  salvation  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
congregations  great  and  small,  may  be  seen  in  the 
city  and  in  the  far  off  village,  on  the  skirts  of  the  jun- 
gle, and  in  the  heart  of  market,  by  the  roadside  and 
along  the  rivers,  all  listening  to  the  same  old  story,  told 
in  no  less  than  forty  languages,  of  Jesus  and  Ilis  love. 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  these 
four  months  are  our  time  of  sowing  the  seed  broadcast 
over  the  land.  When  the  fiery  heat  ^omes,  back  our 
tents  must  be  folded  and  our  work  more  circumscribed. 

Bazars,  markets,  and  villages  are  the  objective  points 
to  be  reached  on  these  preaching  tours.  In  the  bazars, 
our  preaching  stand  is  on  the  street  corner  where 
two  ways  meet,  and  men  are  wont  to  stand  talking 
over  the  news  or  making  bargains.  A  crowd  on  the 
street  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  may  be  broken  up  by 
a  train  of  carts  or  a  drove  of  cattle.  Still  the  people 
stand  very  patiently,  and  in  many  bazars  listen 
with  real  eagerness  to  the  truth.  Some  ask  questions, 
which  are  answered,  others  catch  a  few  words  then  walk 
quietly  away  making  room  for  new  comers,  and  so  the 
audience  is  continually  changing. 

In  the  markets  we  select  a  shady  tree  on  the  border  of 
the  grounds,  and  begin  early  in  the  day,  while  the  peo- 
ple are  gathering  and  before  the  din  is  too  great.  It  is 
cheering  to  see  men  and  women  drop  their  loads  of 
fruit,  fish,  vegetables,  cloth,  spices,  pottery,  and  brass- 
ware,  and  rest  awhile  under  our  mango  or  tamarind 
tree,  while  one  of  their  own  countryman  is  speaking  so 
earnestly  of  the  World's  Great  Kedeemer.  Some  of 
these  larger  markets  continue  for  several  days,  and  so  a 
far  better  opportunity  is  enjoyed  for  preaching  to  the 
people,  some  of  whom  have  come  from  a  great  distance. 
To  some  of  those  far  away  homes  the  messenger  of 
Christ  may  never  find  his  way,  but  here  he  may  meet 
many  who  will  carry  back  with  them  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life  which  they  nave  heard. 

Of  all  work  on  tours,  that  in  the  village  is,  I  think, 
the  most  promising.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  quiet  morning,  or  noon,  or  evening,  the 
little  band  of  Christian  workers,    seeks   the  house  of 
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Bome  worthy  citizen*  It  may  be  a  farmer^  or  a  smithj 
or  a  shop  keeper  or  a  pundit  or  a  zew-indar  welcomes 
them  to  his  open  verandah.  There  for  hours  the  Word 
of  God  is  read  aud  expounded ,  eager  questions  asked 
and  answered,  objections  raised  and  refuted,  until  the 
village  people  seem  really  to  learn  more  concerning 
Christianity  in  a  day,  than  they  could  learn  in  the  bazar, 
or  in  the  market  in  a  week  or  a  month.  Am  the  aasem- 
bly  breaks  up  another  citizen  invites  the  Christian 
preacher  to  his  house  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  book-boxes  and  the  medicine  chest  are  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  in  all  such  work  among'  the  people.  I 
have  often  thought  the  latter  my  very  oest  pulpit.  The 
leper  and  the  paraljrtic  come  now,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord's  Galilean  ministry,  to  be  healed  and  cleansed. 
What  lessons  of  love,  what  a  gospel  of  mercy,  full  and 
free,  maj  one  preach  to  the  sick  and  the  suJfering  of 
this  benighted  land,  every  single  day!  In  some  places 
our  brethren  are  using  the  magic  lantern  to  good  effect 
in  reaching  and  teaching  the  multitude,  I  believe  more 
might  be  done  in  this  way.  The  call  for  our  Chris- 
tian books  is  daily  increasing.  Some  of  these  silent 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  have  done  wonders  in  carrying 
light,  and  life,  and  hope,  into  the  dense  darkness  of 
pagan  homes. 

5lueh  of  our  touring  in  this  part  of  Bengal,  is  among 
the  Santals»  The  native  helpers  travel  afoot.  The 
missionaries  may  do  likewise,  or  take  the  Raddle.  Hia 
wife  i-ides  in  an  ox-cart  on  springs,  drawn  by  bullocks. 
We  move  slowly  from  necessity,  but  this  gives  us  a 
better  chance  to  reach  the  people,  who  flock  about, 
following  us  sometimes  from  village  to  village.  Such  a 
welcome  as  these  rude  Santals  of  the  jungles  sometimes 
give  us,  bringing  buffaloe'a  milk  and  choice  fruit  for 
our  ref reshmentj  and  begging  for  a  school !  Their  vil- 
lages fairly  swarm  with  children.  We  have  seventy 
schools  among  them  now.  The  boys  are  learning  finely^ 
but  superstition  still  keeps  the  girls  in  ignorance,  though 
we  have  secured  a  few.  A  brighter  day  begins  to 
dawn. 

There  are  some  devoted  and  successful  Santal  preachers, 
who  are  doing  good  among  their  own  people.  Few 
addresses  ever  stirred  me  as  some  from  the  lips  of 
these  Santal  workers.  How  their  words  have  held  the 
ear  of  the  motley  crowd  seated  on  the  grass  before 
them!  It  is  the  native  preacher  after  all  that  is  to  con- 
vert  India.  Who  like  him  knows  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  who  like  him  how  to  teach  them?  May 
God  give  us  a  host  of  strong  native  helpers  for  this 
great  work.  There  is  much  for  foreign  missionaries  to 
do  in  a  field  like  India,  but  I  believe  their  chief  work  is 
to  train  up  efficient  native  helpers  for  this  great  harvest 
field, 

MiDAKPOBS,  India,  Jan.  7,  1881. 


The  Freedmen'g  Aid  Society  of  the  M.  E.  €liarcb. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  society,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  shows  what  it  has  been  doing  the 
past  year,  and  concerning  this  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

**First,  We  have  completed  Chrisman  Hall,  of  Clark  Untversity, 
at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  at  a  cost  of  f30,0OO.  It  is  a  beautiful  four-story 
brick  building,  with  a  basement  of  granitei  of  modem  ajrchUccture, 
bavhag  a  commodious  chapel,  convenient  school  and  recitation 
rooma,  and  boarding  aceommodationa  for  the  teachers  and  a  hun- 
dred pupils,  The  building  ia  tocated  on  a  site  so  elevated  m  to 
command  a  view  of  the  whole  aurroundlng  country,  and  it  at^ 
tracts  attention  from  every  direction.  There  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  university  grounds,  the 


cultivation  of  which  will  for  the  present  furnish  employment  for 
the  Btudents,  and.  at  no  distant  day,  this  land  will  become  valuable 
for  an  endowment  The  new  building  ia  already  crowded  with 
promising  student*,  and  the  inatitution  enters  upon  a  bright  canxr 
of  usefulnefis,  inspiriDg  hope  in  the  minds  of  our  people  in  the 
South.  Mrs.  Eliza  Chriaman,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  contributed 
110,000  to  this  building,  and  Biahop  GUbert  Haven  had  pledg^ 
to  raiae  a  similar  amount,  only  a  part  of  which  bad  been  aecored 
when  he  was  stricken  by  death;  but  his  friends  are  making  np 
this  pledge,  so  that,  though  the  "workmen  die,  God  carrier  on  tlia 
work."  Mrs.  Bishop  Clark  continues  to  cherUih  d^p  intereat  In 
our  work  in  the  South,  the  establishment  of  which  took  bo  ftrODf 
a  hold  upon  the  Blshop'a  heart  and  energiea  during  the  last  few 
years  of  hie  life.  She  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  Becuiing  aid 
toward  the  erectiou  of  Chrisman  HaJl,  and  contributed  to  tMi  m- 
terpriae  several  thousand  dollars  from  her  private  funds. 

* 'Second,  We  have  just  finished  a  three-story  brick  building, 
with  modern  improvements,  for  the  Meharry  H^dical  D^afttneat 
of  the  Central  Tennessee  College  at  Nashville,  at  an  expense  of 
112,000.  It  bears  the  name  of  Meharry  in  honor  of  the  brothm 
who  have  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  building.  Br,  AJesDander 
Meharry,  late  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  in  a  visit  to  NasbvUkp 
shortly  before  his  death,  selected  tbe  knoll  on  which  it  is  erected, 
and  made  the  first  donation  toward  the  purchase  of  the  aita>  and 
his  widow  has  followed  his  example  in  liberal  donations  -toward 
the  completion  of  the  building,  and  the  endowment  of  tbe  collega. 
It  has  already  graduated  four  promising  classes  of  atudenta,  several 
of  whom  diBtinguished  themselves  for  bravery  and  skill  durinf 
tbe  fearful  scourge  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Bouth.  Thia  ia  th« 
only  medical  college  in  the  Missiisippi  Valley  where  students  Ir- 
respective of  color  can  obtain  a  good  medical  education;  andU 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  humanily  to  aid  in  edacitilg 
good  physicians  for  this  people. 

"Third,  The  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  located  at  Baltimoic^ 
which  apfl^aches  nearer  a  theological  seminary  proper  ihMii  anj 
other  of  our  schools  in  the  South,  has  found  a  liberal  benefactor 
in  Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  who  pur- 
chased a  commanding  site  for  the  instLiuteon  tbe  comer  of  FuLton 
and  Edmonson  Avenues,  and  also  donated  |5,5O0.  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  building.  To  secure  thi^  generous  donation,  the 
friends  of  this  people  have  added  |6,CiCK). ,  and  a  commodioua  and 
beautiful  edifice  is  nearly  completed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,,  which 
will  be  a  noble  monument  of  the  liberality  and  philanthropy  of 

Baltimore  Methodism. 

Schools 
''The  society  has  aided  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  tha 
following  schools,  six  of  which  have  l>^n  legally  chartered  wlfi 
collegiate  power* 

On  ARTE  BED  InBTITUTIONB. 

''Central  Tennesee  College.  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Clark  Univeral^, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Claflin  Univemty,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  New  Orleani 
University^,  New  Orteans,  La,  i  Shaw  University,  Holly  Spring 
Miss- ;  Wiley  University,  Maraball,  Texas.— 6. 

TrKOLOOICAL  &CHOOI.S. 

''Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Baker  Inatltute, 
Orangeburg^  8.  C. ;  Thomson  Biblical  Institute,  New  Orleans^ 

Hbdioal  Collbob. 

*  "Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 1. 

Ikstitotionb  N(xr  Ckartbesb. 

* 'Bennett  Seminaiy,  Greensboro,  N.  Q. ;  Cookman  Inatltnte^  Jack- 
sonville, Fiu. :  Dadeville  Seminmr,  DadevUle^  Ala. ;  Haven  Not^ 
mal  School,  Waynesboro,  Oa.;  LaOrange  Seminatj,  LiO-raiige, 
Ga. ;  Meridian  Academy,  Meridian,  Miss. ;  Rust  Normal  Sdbool, 
Huntsville,  Ala.;  Walden  Beminaiy,  Little  Hock,  Ark.;  Wert 
Teias  Conference  Seminary,  Austin,  Texas;  West  Tennesee  Sem- 
inary, MttBoUj  Tenn.— 10. 

"in  these  institutions  the  number  of  pupils  taught  during  die 
year  ia  ol^sifled  as  follows:  Biblical,  373;  law,  2^:  medical,  85; 
collegiate,  00;  academic,  220;  nonnal,  1,100;  intennediate,  S17; 
primary,  633 1  total,  3,400»  Number  of  pupils  taught  in  our 
schools,  68,000;  number  taught  by  our  pupils,  more  than  560,000. 
Amount  of  pennanent  echoolpropertVi  more  than  $25O,O00>  Hum- 
her  of  teachers  employed  this  year,  80," 
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TkA  Little  AMeu  dirlstlui. 
Tl|0Bb  LondgoD,  a  miasioiiary  in  South  Africa,  gives 
JHQR  in  eabttonce  the  following  history  of  ^^maduna." 
Se  Mid  that  some  months  bef  ore,  in  visiting  some  heath- 
en kraals,  he  enquired  at  each  one  if  there  were  any 
Ohilstiass  among  them.  Coming  to  a  kraal  containing 
about  three  hundred  souls,  he  put  his  question  to  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  kraal,  and  received  from  all  the 
reply: 

'^es,  ibiere  is  one  Christian  in  this  kraaL  He's  a  little 
one«  bat  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  He  has  been  per- 
■emted,  many  times  beaten,  and  threatened  with  death, 
if  he  did  not  quit  praying  to  Christ;  but  he  prays  and 
all  the  more." 
Mn.  Longden  was  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  to 
that  such  a  martyr  spirit  was  shining  so  brightly 
in  a  region  so  dark,  and  sought  diligently  till  he  found 
thie  wonderful  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  such  things, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  great  man  turned  out  to  be 
a  naked  boy,  about  twelve  years  old.  Upon  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  him,  and  the  further  testimony  of  his  heathen 
nflighboTB,  he  found  that  all  he  had  heard  about  him,  and 
ameh  more,  was  true.  Hearing  these  things,  we  sought 
Vi  interview  with  IJmaduna,  for  that  is  his  name.  He 
had  attended  our  meetings  from  the  first,  and  I  had  of- 
ten seen  him  among  the  naked  Kaffir  children  in  my  au- 
dJenoeSj,  but  did  not  know  that  I  was  preaching  to  such 
a  beroio  soldier  of  Jesus,  till  the  last  day  of  our  series. 

Tliat  day  we  sent  for  the  lad  to  come  into  the  mission- 
bqnae^  that  we  might  see  and  learn  of  him  how  to  suffer 
for  Christ.  He  hesitated,  but,  after  some  persuasion, 
oonaented,  and  came.  He  was  small  for  a  boy  of  twelve 
,  years^  and  had  no  clothing,  except  an  old  sheep-skin 
over  his  shoulders.  Quite  black,  a  serious,  but  pleasant 
fboe;  very  unassuming,  not  disposed  to  talk;  but  he 
gave^  in  modest,  but  firm  tones  of  voice,  prompt,  intel- 
ligent answers  to  our  questions.  The  following  is  the 
sobeUnce  of  what  we  elicited  from  him,  simply  corrob- 
onting  the  facts  narrated  before  by  the  missionary. 

I  sttid  to  him,  through  my  interpreter: 

^njmaduna,  how  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
JesnaP' 

<<About  three  years." 

^'How  did  you  learn  about  him,  and  know  how  to 
oometoHimP' 

^1  went  to  preaching  at  Heald  Town,  and  learned 
about  Jeans,  and  that  he  wanted  the  little  children  to 
come  to  him.  Then  I  took  Jesus  for  my  Saviour,  and 
got  all  my  sins  forgiven,  and  my  heart  filled  with  the 
lore  of  Ood." 

He  was  not  long  at  Heald  Town,  but  returned  to  his 
pwple^  and  had  since  emigrated  with  them  to  Fingo- 
land. 

.  ^nVnsyoiirfstlier  willing  tliat  yon  should  be  a  servant 
of  JesQS  OhristP' 


^'Nay;  he  told  me  that  I  should  not  pray  to  Qod  any 
more^  and  that  I  must  give  Jesus  up,  or  he  would  beat 
me." 

What  did  you  say  to  your  father  about  itf^ 

^^  didn't  say  much;  I  wouldn't  give  up  Jesus.  I  kept 
praying  to  Qod  more  and  more." 

<'What  did  your  father  do  then?" 

^^e  beat  me  a  great  many  times." 

<< Well,  when  he  found  he  could  not  beat  Jesus  out  of 
you,  what  did  he  do  next?" 

''He  got  a  groat  many  boys  to  come  and  dance  round 
me,  and  laugh  at  me,  and  try  to  get  me  to  dance." 

"And  wouldn't  you  dance?" 

"No;  I  just  sat  down,  and  would  not  say  anything." 

"What  did  your  father  do  then?" 

"He  fastened  me  up  in  the  hut,  and  said  I  must  give 
up  Jesus,  or  he  would  kill  me.  He  left  me  in  the  hut 
all  day." 

"And  what  did  you  do  in  there?" 

*'I  kept  praying,  and  sticking  to  Jesus." 

"Did  you  think  your  father  would  kill  you?" 

"Yes,  if  God  would  let  him.  He  fastened  me  in  the 
hut  many  times,  and  said  he  would  kill  me." 

"Umaduna,  are  you  sure  you  would  be  willing  to  die 
for  Jesus?" 

"Oh,  yes;  if  he  wants  me  to." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  to  die?" 

"No;  I  would  be  glad  to  die  for  Jesus,  if  he  wants 
me  to." 

Mr.  Roberts  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Kaffir,  for  his  use  after  he  shall  have  learned  to  read. 


Warminir  a  Zulu's  Heart 

THERE  was  a  Zulu  lad  in  Natal,  who  had  become 
leader  to  a  farmer  on  his  journey  to  Verulam, . 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  heavy  mists  so 
common  on  those  hills.  The  mists  very  shortly  be<- 
oame  pouring  rain,  and  darkness  came  upon  them.  The 
Zulu  lad,  overcome  by  the  cold,  dropping  the  thong  with 
which  he  led  the  oxen,  stood  still.  Speedily  the  eyes 
closed,  and  he  could  not  move,  and  he  became  silent. 
The  farmer,  stripping  himself  of  his  great-coat,  and 
taking  everything  that  he  had  available  for  covering, 
laid  him  down  in  the  waggon  and  covered  him  up, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  revive  him;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  life  seemed  slowly  ebbing  out.  Then,  laying  him- 
self down  beside  the  little  lad,  and  opening  his  coat  and 
stretching  out  his  broad  arms,  he  drew  the  boy  to  his 
warm,  strong  heart  and  kept  him  there.  Very  soon  the 
eyes  opened  and  the  heart  began  to  beat,  and  the  boy 
spoke,  and  life  returned.  Years  afterwards  that  Zulu 
lad  said  to  the  farmer,  "Sir,  tell  me  what  it  was  that 
made  your  heart  so  warm  towards  me  and  brought  me 
baok  from  death."  And  then,  with  his  heart  as  warm  as 
ever,  the  colonist  told  the  "old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and 
His  love,"  and  it  warmed  another  heart  and  speedily 
the  boy  from  penitence  was  led  to  rapture;  and  now  he 
is  on  those  same  hill  a  native  preacher,  preaching  the 
Goqpel  of  Jesus  Christ 


I 
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Sooth  Afriejin  Girls* 

There  is  no  Hiircr  wiiy  of  gi'ttinu  at  the  h<?artfi  of  hea- 
tlit'ii  people  than  by  showing  kindness  to  their  ehildren. 
This  hat;  been  the  policy  of  the  inissionaricK  to  Kafraria 
and  otlicr  parts  of  ISouth  Afrien,  They  have  gathered  the 
children  into  Behoofs,  and  taught  thern,  not  only  religion, 
but  also  the  useful  arts  and  acconiplishnients  of  life.  Some 
of  thege  children  exhibit  remarkable  intelligence  and  do- 
cility, and  make  such  rajiid  progress  in  their  studies  as 
would  do  credit  to  thoBe  of  any  American  school.  The 
]>ieture  sihows  a  group  of  girls  at  a  mission  school  at 
Graharastown,  Kafraria. 


Bushiiiau— A  Basfito  Christian. 

Jifrita,  Ihe  Quarlerly  Jouroal  udittd  by  Jlajor  Mahm.  contains 
notices  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Coillard  of  some  of  the  native 
Ciiristians  connected  with  Ihc 
French  Evangelical  Mission  in 
Basut ol an d.  The  foil ow  ing  is 
a  specimen: 

"Bushman  was  a  Baauto, 
and  not  a  member  of  the  tribe 
whose  name  he  bore.  He  came 
to  ua  at  Leribe  in  1860.  a 
naked  heathen  boy  of  repul- 
sive appearance,  in  quest  of 
work.  All  his  relatives  were 
thorough  heathens.  He  be- 
came attached  to  us,  andwhen» 
from  Natal,  we  undertook  a 
long  journey  to  our  station  at 
Mo(ito,  near  Kurum&n,  Bush- 
man led  our  oxen  and  tended 
them  with  a  care  that  gave  us 
the  greatest  salisf action. 

"Light  dawned  in  his  heart; 
he  saw  hia  sins.  He  saw  also 
the  Saviour;  he  became  a  new 
man.  He  broke  off  entirely 
from  his  heathen  parents,  who 
did  all  ihey  could  to  ensnare 
*hmi.  He  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  learn  to  read.  Hia 
progress  was  very  slow  indeed, 
but  his  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  with  success.  He 
grew  in  knowledge  and  in 
grace.  In  1870»  &  young  man 
of  the  Bai>eM  nation*  who  had 
been  converted  at  Leribe  and 
had  remained  there  for  in- 
struction, desired  to  return  to  hia  tribe  and  preach  the  gospel 

Hia  name  was  Jonathan.  We  sent  Bushman  with  him.  The 
journey  was  long  and  perilous,  for  these  regions  were  still 
disturbed  by  war.  He  remained  several  years  doing  what 
little  he  could,  evangelizing  in  his  hiunble  way  and  teach- 
ing what  he  knew.  We  culletl  him  back  at  last.  Though  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  such  was  his  craving  for  learnhig  that  he 
Bikt  at  school  with  little  boys  all  the  morning,  working  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  support  himself. 

*' While  thus  living  at  home  he  received  a  c^ll  to  join  the  l^Iis- 
flion  to  the  Zambesi.  He  accepted  it  seriously.  A  few  days  after 
our  departnre,  when  we  arrived  at  Harrismithj  he  said  to  me, 
*Bu:,  1  wish  you  to  buy  me  a  warm  coal.'  'What  for,  Bushman? 
We  go  to  warm  climates,  and  you  are  well  clothed!*  *Sir  those 
oxen  are  ihe  Lord's;  it  is  my  work  to  tend  Ihem  night  and  day, 
60  that  they  keep  fat  and  draw  the  waggons,  and  bring  the  Gos- 
pel to  Banyailand.     I  need  a  coat  for  th«  night  watches.  *    He  got 
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his  coat, — one  of  his  own  choice, — ^and  good  was  the  use  he  nLftde 
of  it.  When  we  were  on  the  move  he  led  bis  oxen.  Wlteoeier 
we  stopped,  day  or  night,  hungry,  tired,  cold,  or  wet,  he  never 
waited  for  an  order;  he  knew  his  work.  He  was  bent  upon  do» 
ing  it  thoroughly,  studying  to  show  himself  approved  unto  Ood, 
Though  there  were  other  lads,  he  allowed  them  to  be  employed 
in  something  else.  Those  forty-eight  bullocks  were  his  special 
care.  He  did  not  tnind  anything,  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  tha 
darkness,  or  the  thickueas  of  the  forest  He  never  spoke  of  has 
fatigue,  and  never  complained  of  hunger.  It  was  touching  to  see 
him  by  day  after  a  long  march,  follow  his  cattle  wilb  his  New 
Testament  under  his  arm,  and  at  night  with  a  staff  io  his  hand, 
always  calm  and  happy. 

**When  we  arrived  at  Banyailand  we  found  everybody,   erai 
little  boys.  Hrmi'd  in  the  teeth.     No  one  there  drearnpt  of  coming 

down  the  mountain,  to  lend 
the  goats  or  till  Ihe  ground, 
without  his  bow  and  rurowa, 
his  assng&is,  and  his  formidi' 
ble  bowie-knife  tied  to  his  left 
arm.  ever  ready  for  nee,  Tha 
life  of  a  man  is  veiy  cheap 
there;  we  have  seen  il  mum- 
ficed  for  a  mere  trifle.  Th« 
Banyai  were  astonished  to  see 
Bushman  venturing  into  the 
veldt  unarmed.  He  would  an- 
8W*er  them  smilingly,  *!  fear 
nothing,  for  I  have  a  Bhep* 
herd  who  watches  ovei  me; 
nothing  can  hurt  me.*  He 
would  go  day  after  day,  with 
his  book  and  staff,  doing  cheer 
fully  the  work  which  he  oon* 
aiderod  the  Master  entrusted 
to  him.  During  that  looig 
journey  I  never  once  hadoc- 
casion  to  reprimand  him,  or  to 
remind  him  of  his  work. 

**0n  one  occasion  wo  were 
attacked  by  hundreds  of  sava- 
ges. He  kept  by  his  oxen  with 
his  staff  in  hia  hand,  and  had 
1  not  used  my  authority  lo 
call  him  back  when  some  of 
thtm  were  taken  by  ^orce,  he 
would  have  tried  to  save  them 
even  though  he  should  }x 
killed." 

Here  is  a  noble  example.  Ait 
the  readers  of  this  story  work* 
ing  as  faithfully  for  Jesus? 


Sunday  Hchool^  In  Central  Africa, 

A  P4r>er  rend  AT  the  StMe  btind»r  *^<  huot  (  onvenHon,  til  New  lirtt«fn.  Ct.,  ICar,li 
laeojiy  Albert  Buricm  Juw^li.  a  tifctlvoof  Mttudl  Cauotry,  Wwt  Afrl^ 

I  represent  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  Mendi  country  of  Westem 
Africa.  These  are  located  in  the  interior,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  norUi  of  Morovia,  the  capilalof  Liberia,  The  first  Sun- 
day school  among  the  Mendi  was  established  at  Kaw  Hendi.  Thii 
place  was  the  site  selected  for  a  mission  by  Messrs.  Raymond  and 
Steele,  who  accompanied  the  Amiatad  captives  to  Africa,  whoi 
they  left  Farroington,  in  184L 

At  this  school,  my  mother  was  a  pupil,  and  had  for  her  instructor, 
Mar-groo,  one  of  the  Amistad  captives  who  had  been  hopefully 
converted. 

There  was  a  good  day  school  at  this  place,  and  also  one  at  Free- 
town, a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north,  which  had  been  kept  Up 
for  twenty-five  years  by  the  Church  Missioniury  Society  of  Blif. 
and. 
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My  mother  has  often  told  me  that  the  miasioDaries  were  very 
mach  pleased  because  the  Mendi  boys  passed  a  better  examination 
than  the  boys  at  Freetown,  who  had  had  all  the  advantages  of 
that  seaport  city. 

Mr.  Burton,  a  missionary  who  went  to  Africa  from  Connecticut, 
wtiile  trayeling  up  the  Bar-groo  River,  noticed  a  fall  of  water  in  a 
wooded  country,  and  determined  to  establish  an  industrial  mission 
•t  that  point 

There  was  no  saw-mill  on  the  coast,  so  Mr.  Burton  put  up  build- 
ings for  a  mill ;  some  one  gave  him  the  necessary  machinery,  and 
he  opened  a  station  and  called  it  "Avery."    A  church  and  some 
dwelling  houses  were  built,  and  a  conmiunity  of  people  gathered 
who  brought  logs,  converted  them  into  lumber,  and  conveyed  it 
to  the  coast  for  sale.    A  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  church,  and  a  Sunday  school  was  convened  on  Sundays.    My  I 
father  is  a  teacher  and  interpreter  at  this  station.    This  Sunday  | 
school,  and  the  one  at  Raw  ^lendi,  arc  the  only  ones  in  the  Meudi  | 
country  proper.   There  are  Sunday  schools  on  the  Sherhro  Island,  I 
but  the  people  there  belong  mostly  to  the  Sherhro  tribe.  , 

Our  Sunday  schools  constitute  one  of  the  means  by  which  our  ; 
young  African  friends  acquire  the  simple  truths  taught  by  our  I 
blessed  Saviour.    I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  if  I  am  in  the  wrong, 
pardon  me,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  much  more  dilllcult  to  teach  in  | 
Africa  than  in  America,  because  we  have  no  books  in  the  ^lendi 
language,  and  the  children  know  but  little  English.     Our  Sunday 
schools,  in  comparison  with  those  in  America,  are  very  small. 
The  bell  for  school  rings  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  teachers  go  round 
to  tho  houses  where  they  fear  the  children  do  not  care  to  come, 
and  bring  them  to  the  school.     Before  bringing  them  into  the  Sun- 
day school,  a  shirt  is  given  to  each  scholar,  us  many  of  them  wear 
no  garments  at  home.     This  is  made  of  English  cloth,  and  sup- 
plied by  the  missionaries;  when  they  return  from  school,  it  is  laid 
aside,  to  be  worn  the  next  time  the  school  assembles.     The  in-  I 
struction  is  mostly  oral,— the  teacher  asking  the  pupils  questions,  | 
and  then  requiring  them  to  repeat  the  answer  until  they  are  able 
to  say  it 

A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  singing,  as  the  children  readily 
leam  the  words  and  music  of  the  Gosi>el  songs,  even  though  they 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  English  words.  They  arc 
very  fond  of  singing,  and  the  missionaries  listen  to  their  songs  with 
much  delight,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  them.  As 
some  of  the  children  never  attend  day  school,  the  alphabet  is 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school. 

"We  have  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  a  few  hymns,  translated  in- 
to the  Mendi,  and  hope  some  time  to  have  books  in  the  language, 
80  that  greater  progress  can  \ye  made. 

We  have  some  active  members,  who  go  aljout  into  the  small  vil- 
lages, and  act  as  home  missionaries  among  the  people.  These 
frequently  bring  in  new  scholars  to  the  mission;  and  what  do  you 
think  causes  the  increase  of  our  members,  more  than  most  any 
other  circumstance?  Some  kind  friends  in  America  and  England 
have  been  sending  us  illustrated  pai)ers,  nice  little  books,  and 
small  cards  with  letters  of  nearly  every  color  and  size. 

Such  things  are  very  attractive  to  the  little  natives.  I  wish  you 
could  know  the  good  you  can  do  by  sending  your  missionaries  in 
Africa  such  attractive  pai)er8  and  cards,  for  those  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries cannot  reach  will  be  instructed  and  influenced  by  them 
in  their  homes.  The  children  who  are  brought  in  take  these  pa- 
pers and  fasten  them  up  in  their  houses  for  ornaments.  The  books 
and  cards  are  offered  as  prizes  to  those  who  commit  portions  of  the 
Scripture  accurately.  We  have  no  Sunday  School  Conventions, 
like  this  one,  but  sometimes  we  have  concerts. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  all  our  missionaries  have  been  Freed- 
men,  from  America;  and  one  of  them  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fiske  University.  They  taught  us 
some  of  the  Jubilee  Songs,  such  as,  "Steal  away  to  Jesus," 
*«Mary  and  Martha,"  and  "The  Rocks  and  the  Mountains  Shall 
AU  Flee  Away."  The  people  had  never  heard  the  like,  and  were 
Yeary  much  delighted  with  them. 


The  Customs  and  Habits  of  Aftrieans. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Mellen  of  South  Africa  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  houses,  language,  and  faith  of  the  Africans: 

"Their  huts  look  like  hay-stacks.  They  consist  of  a  frame- 
work covered  with  grass,  with  a  hole  on  one  side  to  crawl  in. 
In  this  house  men  sleep  with  a  block  for  a  pillow ;  the  women 
have  no  pillow.  With  this,  they  are  contented.  The  difficulty 
is  they  don't  want  anything.  They  say  of  the  missionary: 
'He  ties  his  legs  up  in  two  sacks,  and  can't  take  any  game.'  Our 
women  sew,  and  the  natives  wonder  why  they  thus  busy  them- 
selves in  order  to  wear  garments.  The  missionary  builds  a 
house,  and  they  are  astonished  at  a  straight  line  or  a  square 
comer.  Everything  with  them  is  a  crooked  or  curved  line.  They 
have  no  words  to  express  a  straight  line  or  square  corner.  They 
say,  too,  if  their  house  was  square,  they  would  not  know  which 
way  to  put  their  feet.'  In  their  round  huts,  they  build  a  fire  in 
the  centre,  and  sleep  with  their  feet  towards  it.  Their  first  want, 
generally,  is  a  hat.  They  use  the  shield  to  keep  off  the  sun; 
but  a  protection  which  they  <ran  fasten  to  their  heads  strikes 
them  favorabl}'.  One  want  creates  another.  The  hat  is  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  desire  to  get  a  pair  of  boots,  to  protect 
their  feet  from  the  stones  and  thorns;  then  comes  a  shirt.  The 
name  of  a  believer  is  *a  man  who  wears  a  shirt.'  They  see  the 
missionary  take  up  a  newspaper.  They  wonder  what  he  is  do- 
ing; they  leam  that  the  newspaper  talks  to  the  missionar}';  they 
learn  the  letters  a,  b;  but  b,  a.  h,  a,  spells  baba,  that  is  'father.' 
The  pai>er  talks  'father ;  *  this  is  the  beginning.  An  intellectual 
want  is  awakened.  After  learning  to  read,  they  must  Icara  to 
write.  Thus  they  begin  to  think.  They  are  now  interested. 
The  missionary  preaches  to  them  of  another  world  beyond  this; 
they  want  to  know  how  to  get  to  it.  Thus  a  religious  want  is 
created ;  they  want  to  learn  the  Avay  to  heaven.  So  the  man  goes 
forward:  he  gels  clothes  for  his  body,  and  religion  for  his  soul, 
and  now  must  have  a  house  to  dwell  in.  He  is  a  man ;  he  can  no 
longer  crawl  into  a  hut,  but  must  walk  into  a  house. 

"A  kraal  is  a  villaire  of  huts,  built  in  concentric  lines,  surround- 
ed by  a  frail  stockade.  There  are  just  as  many  huts  as  wives. 
The  Zulu  is  too  wise  to  put  two  Avives  into  one  hut.  I  was  asked 
to  visit  such  a  kraall,  in  which  lived  a  very  old  woman,  said  to  be 
over  a  hundred  years  old.  She  wore  the  remnant  of  her  old 
marriage- dress,  given  to  her  when  she  was  a  bride.  The  dress 
was  in  strips  and  tatters;  although,  originally,  it  consisted  of 
bull's  hide,  sewed  with  the  sinews  of  the  legs  of  that  animal.  She  ' 
was  so  glad  to  see  'the  king.'  The}'  know  no  better;  they  call 
missionaries  'kings.'  She  caught  hold  of  my  garments  and  drcAV 
me  to  her.  I  asked  the  attend  mts  Avhat  she  wanted ;  they  replied: 
'She  Avants  to  kissyou.'  I  extended  my  hand,  and  she  kissed  it 
and  seemed  happy,  exclaiming:  'Now  I  am  ready  to  die  and  de- 
part in  peace,  because  my  eyes  have  seen  the  king.' " 

A  Grcenlander^s  Reason. 

A  converted  Greenlander  told  a  missionary  that  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  a  Saviour  before  the  missionary  came,  they  were 
not  without  some  idea  of  a  Creator.  He  himself  had  reasoned, 
from  looking  at  a  canoe,  that  it  could  not  make  itself,  although 
such  a  simple  object;  and  if  a  canoe  could  not  shape  itself,  some 
man  must  have  done  so.  But  who  made  the  man?  They  could 
trace  one  generation  back  to  another;  still  there  must  have  been  a 
first  man,  that  man  must  have  had  a  ]^Iaker»  and  that  Maker  must 
be  great  and  wise  and  good.  "Oh,"  he  thought,  "if  I  did  but 
know  him.  how  I  would  love  and  honor  him !"  This  agrees  with 
what  St  Paul  says  of  the  heathen  feeling  after  God,  "if  haply 
they  might  find  him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 


SoiUh  Africa  is  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  (who  were  the  first 
settlers);  Dutch,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Europeans;  the  £n- 

flish,  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  eastern  part;  with  some 
'rench  and  Germans.  The  natives,— Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Kaf- 
firs, Bcchuanas,  and  Negroes,— are  in  the  majority.  There  are 
many  laborers,  along  the  coast,  of  Malay  origin. 
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Monthly  Summary— Africa. 

The  preceding  pages  present  a  full  account  of  the 
yarious  evangelistic  efforts  among  the  African  races. 
These  races  comprise  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  human 
family,  and  the  results  of  missionary  work  among  them 
amount  to  about  one  half  of  all  the  converts  of  modern 
missions.  One  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, one  quarter  of  a  million  more  in  Madagascar, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America — a  swarthy  multitude  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls — already  stand  as  the  first  fruits  of  their 
race;  while  five  millions  of  Freedmen  in  the  ^Southern 
States,  and  thousands  of  Christian  negroes  in  other 
places,  swell  the  multitude  who  have  already  come  from 
under  the  darkest  shadow  of  human  history  to  join  the 
glorious  company  of  the  ransomed. 

The  missions  in  Souxu  Afsica  claim  precedence  both 
in  age  and  extent.  It  is  just  four  years  less  than  a  hun- 
dred since  the  Moravian  pioneers  began  their  lonely  and 
lowly  work  among  the  Hottentots,  and  already  14  soci- 
eties and  180,000  converts  represent  the  harvest  of  a 
single  century.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
had  a  record  second  only  in  honor  to  the  Moravians.  It 
has  given  us  the  names  of  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  and 
the  mission  college  at  Kuruman  is  one  of  the  features  of 
African  mission  work.  The  mission  work  of  the  Scot- 
tish churches  has  developed  some  marked  features.  Out 
of  it  has  grown  a  great  industrial  institution  at  Love- 
dale,  where  hundreds  of  natives  are  trained  in  useful  arts 
and  scattered  over  all  the  land  in  positions  of  trust  and 
influence.  From  this  mission  has  also  gone  forth  one 
of  the  great  Central  African  movements — the  Living- 
Btonia  Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa. 

The  Hermannsbnrg  Society  presents  a  feature  still 
more  distinctive  and  instructive.  It  is  not  sustained  by 
any  denomination,  but  aims  at  being  self-supporting  by 
combining  industrial  and  mission  work;  and  the  experi- 


ment has  been  followed  in  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
tral  African  missions  with  the  most  confident  hopes-  of 
success.  The  only  American  mission  in  South  Africa  is 
that  of  the  American  Board,  whose  interesting  mnd 
thrilling  story  of  faith  and  perseverance  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  great  work  of  the  Wesleyans,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  French,  Swiss,  Norwe- 
gian, Rhenish,  and  Berlin  societies,  and  the  native 
Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa,  present  no  features  cill- 
ing  for  special  remark.  The  greatest  difficulty,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  reports,  is  to  distinguish  between 
foreign  communicants  and  native  converts,  and  know 
how  many  of  the  names  reported  have  really  been  won 
from  Paganism.  After  making,  however,  all  fair  de- 
ductions, the  numbers  stated  above  are  accepted  as  ao- 
curate  statistics  of  the  South  African  work.  The  ever 
recurring  wars  on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  Dntdi 
Colonists  are  great  hindrances  to  the  work.  Bat,  not- 
withstanding all  difficulties,  there  is  a  mighty  Christian 
movement  pressing  ever  northward  to  the  vast  interioTi 
which  is  the  objective  point  at  once  of  exploring  soiencSi 
commercial  enterprise,  and  aggressive  missionary  seal 

In  Central  Africa,  once  regarded  as  an  inhospitable 
waste,  but  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrioUi 
beautiful,  and  productive  regions  of  the  globe,  eight 
great  movements  are  now  in  operation.  The  Universi- 
ties' Mission  was  really  the  first  to  attempt  saocessfolly 
to  establish  a  station  in  the  interior,  and  while  its  head- 
quarters arc  on  the  Eastern  Coast,  the  objective  point  if 
the  region  near  Lake  Nysssa,  where  they  have  a  station. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  holds  the  interesting 
post  of  Mtesa's  Kingdom,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanna.  IfliB 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  tremendous  cost,  hsi 
maintained  its  post  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Free 
and  Established  Churches  of  Scotland  hold  the  mow 
Southern  region,  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  near  the  TJniyernr 
ties'  Mission.  The  American  Board  has  recently  oooii- 
pied  Bihe,  further  west  and  south,  and  commanding  a 
vast  and  important  population.  In  the  same  general  di- 
rection, but  further  inland  and  nearer  the  Zambesi,  list 
the  great  Barotse  Valley,  where  the  French  ohnrohei 
have  penetrated.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Living- 
stone Inland  Mission,  working  on  the  plan  of  volontsij 
and  self-supporting  missions,  is  pushing  its  forces  nptiifl 
mighty  Congo  from  the  west,  in  the  opened  highway  «f 
exploration  and  commerce.  No  chapter  of  chnroh  hii- 
tory  is  more  rich  in  its  record  of  bold  enterprise  and 
noble  liberality  in  the  Church  at  home,  and  heroic  sdf- 
sacrifice  in  the  missionaries  themselves,  than  this  ooitlj 
but  Christian  conquest  of  Central  Africa. 

West  Africa  comprises  a  coast  line  from  Senegal  to 
the  Equator,  which  is  occupied  by  most  of  the  leadiflg 
societies  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  leading  points  ii 
Senegambia,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gk>ld  Ooi^ 
Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Yoruba,  Guinea,  and  the  islisb 
of  Corisco,  Sherboro,  and  St.  Helena,  and  Fernando  Vt 
The  Wesleyans  of  England  report  the  most  eiUmn 
work,  covering  a  large  portion  of  Gkimbia^  the  QoM 
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Coast,  Yoraba,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  comprising  thous- 
ands of  oommnnicants.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England  is  next  in  importance,  occupying  Sierra 
Leone,  Yoraba,  Lagos,  Abeokuta,  and  the  vast  region 
of  the  Niger  and  Binue  rivers.  The  most  hopeful  fea- 
ture of  its  great  work  is  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Crowther,  a  native  Afri- 
can, and  most  of  his  missionaries  are  also  natives.  This 
>  method  of  African  evangelization  has  been  directly 
tested  in  the  history  of  the  Mendi  Mission,  under  the 
oare  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  con- 
sisting wholly  of  colored  missionaries.  The  success  of 
these  efforts  to  use  the  Africans  themselves  for  the  con- 
.  rersion  of  their  race,  and  the  appalling  mortality  of 
'  European  and  American  missionaries,  together  with  the 
▼ast  number  of  available  laborers  already  in  the  African 
bhurohes  of  this  land,  call  for  a  far  more  earnest  and  ex- 
■tensive  effort  than  has  yet  been  made  to  send  to  the 
'  world's  greatest  mission  fi^ld  the  special  and  appointed 
laborers  whom  God  by  such  signal  providences  has  so 
long  been  preparing. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Afri- 
iiean,  and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  at  work  in  Liberia, 
;and  various  educational  and  colonization  movements  are 
■seeking  to  reach  from  it  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  make 
Lit  the  long  looked  for  link  between  Christian  America 
Sliand  pagan  Africa.  The  effort  of  the  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
Stist,  and  Continental  Societies  at  Lagos,  Calabar,  the 
^CSameioons,  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashantee,  and  the  Gaboon, 
^bave  been  successful  and  permanent,  and  a  zone  of  light 
^is  already  girding  the  dark  continent,  and  moving  stcad- 
"jDy  toward  its  central  heights.  But  how  slowly!  Ere  it 
can  dp  more,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  than  plant  one 
;1»eaoon  fire  on  every  mountain,  a  population  three  times 
■.  as  large  as  all  the  Protestant  Christians  on  earth  must  have 
passed  from  their  dark  life  to  a  still  darker  eternity. 

We  pass  by  the  work  in  Madagascar,  as  belonging  rath- 
er to  the  Malayan  races;  and  of  Northern  Africa,  (so  fully 
jpeviewed  a  year  ago).     We  need  only  say  that  in  Egypt 
"the  work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  increas- 
ingly successful,  and  Miss  Whately's  school  is  beginning 
^to  reach  Mohanmiedans  as  well  as  Copts;  the  Swedish 
•and  Swiss  missionaries  have  been  almost  driven  from 
.Abyssinia;  and  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  missionaries  there, 
^  also  in  Algiers  and  Morocco,  are  continued,  with  oc- 
ittnonal  instances  of  hopeful  conversion. 

And  thus  the  Church  of  God  has  begun  the  last,  and 
^Ibrdest  battle  of  the  Christian  age,  the  conquest  of  Af- 
^dc9L  What  treasures  have  been  expended,  what  lives 
Morificed,  what  results  achieved!  And  yet  what  is  the 
*Bal  picture?  2loo  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls, — 
*©o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  saved!     One  Saved. 

WxarX  HUNDRED   AND   NIXETY-NIXE    LOST!      OnE   OUT   OP 

A.  treovsAND! 

By  the  work  yet  undone,  by  the  heroes  who  have  fall- 
'^  by  the  cost  that  must  not  be  in  vain,  by  the  blood  of 
B^Qse  dying  souls,  and  by  the  call  of  Him  who  died  to 
^Ve  them,  let  us  awake  to  new  courage,  wisdom,  zeal, 
•*ld  love,^or  th€  help  of  Africa — the  help  op  God. 


Afrlesn  Missionaries  for  Africa. 

The  progress  of  the  colored  race  in  America,  is  aston- 
ishing. While  the  Indian  has  faded  before  civilization, 
and  become  gradually  extinct,  the  negro  has  multiplied 
in  spite  of  cruel  oppression,  has  assimiliated  with  civil- 
ized society,  and  has  adapted  himself  to  every  situation 
and  earned  the  place  of  equal  citizenship  and  Christian 
fellowship.  This  must  surely  be  for  some  wise  and  di- 
vine purpose.  God  must  be  preparing  him  for  a  high 
and  useful  destiny.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  the  messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  his  race  in 
Africa.  There  are  five  millions  of  Christian  negroes  in 
America.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
pagan  negroes  in  Africa.  Missionaries  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  of  Africa;  men  who  could  fearlessly  defy  its 
climate;  men,  too,  who  are  not  behind  their  brethren  in 
the  high  qualities  of  faith,  devotion,  and  spiritual  and 
executive  power,  could  be  found  to-morrow  among  the 
Christian  Africans  of  this  land,  if  but  the  breath  of  God 
might  touch  their  hearts  with  this  sublime  and  simulta- 
neous purpose,  or  the  hand  of  God  raise  up  from  among 
among  themselves  some  bold,  and  wise,  and  inspiring 
leader,  to  summon  them  as  a  race  to  this  great  work. 
And  sure  we  are,  that  if  a  thousand,  or  even  a  hundred 
men,  stood  before  the  churches  of  America,  consecrated 
to  Africa,  and  ready  to  go  in  true  self-sacrifice  for  her 
salvation,  there  would  come  such  a  generous  response 
from  the  hands  of  Christians  of  every  name  as  would 
supply  the  pecuniary  need,  and  place  the  work  of  mis- 
sions on  a  higher  plane  for  all  coming  time. 


Faith,  Work,  and  Self-Support  in  Xissionarj  Effort 

The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  afford  to  overlook  some 
remarkable  lessons  furnished  by  the  history  of  several 
of  the  most  successful  missionary  movements  of  our 
time.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Muller  of  England,  (now  visiting 
this  country,)  through  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
of  Bristol,  supports  a  large  number  of  missionaries  in 
many  lands,  without  any  guaranteed  salaries  or  any  di- 
rect solicitations  from  the  churches.  His  work  is  one  of 
pure  dependance  on  God  for  everything,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  that  wise  administration,  consecrated  service, 
and  simple  faith  have  never  failed  to  obtain  adequate 
support.  The  China  Inland  Mission,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  aggressive  of  all  the  organizations  now  en- 
gaged in  the  evangelization  of  China,  and  employing 
more  than  one  hundred  missionaries,  is  managed  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan.  The  Livingstone  Inland  Mission, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Guinness,  while  not 
hesitating  to  ask  for  contributions,  is  yet  founded  on  a 
similar  principle.  The  brave  men  and  women  who  give 
themselves  to  God  and  this  work  are  sent  out  by  this 
society,  and  assisted  from  time  to  time  as  far  as 
possible,  but  they  have  no  stated  or  guaranteed  salaries. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  the  society  for  subsequent 
support,  but  upon  God,  their  own  exertions,  and  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  people  among  whom  thef  labor. 
The  work  sustained  by  Pastor  Harms,  and  known  as  the 
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Hermaunsburg  Missionary  Society,  in  South  Africa,  also 
combines  the  principle  of  self-support  and  dependance 
upon  God;  and  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing  industrial 
homes  which,  by  the  wise  use  of  native  labor,  and  of  civ- 
ilized industry,  in  a  land  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  so  easily  obtained,  have  provided  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  missionaries.  These  methods  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  Africa,  and  would  be  still  more  adapted  to  the 
work  of  colored  missionaries  themselves,  if  they  could 
but  be  persuaded  to  give  themselves,  in  this  spirit  of 
lofty  consecration,  to  the  evangelization  of  their  native 
land.  But  God  is  teaching  his  Church  that  the  real  se- 
cret of  power,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  fonns  of  Chris- 
tian work,  is  simple  and  consecrated  faith. 

The  silver  and- the  gold  are  his;  and  more  faith  in 
God  will  briny  more  help  from  man.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  existing  methods  of  mission  work  by  Boards  and 
Churches,  through  regular  and  wisely  administered  chan- 
nels of  beneficence.  But  we  believe  these  methods  do 
not  meet  the  whole  need  of  a  perishing  world ;  we  believe 
they  do  not  reach  the  highest  measure  of  faith  and  de- 
votion; we  believe  they  leave  room  for  "a  more  excellent 
way;"  and  we  believe,  after  all,  that  the  highest  end  of 
even  the  missionary  work,  is  not  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  manifestation  of 
his  presence  and  power  in  sustaining  and  crowning  the 
labors  of  his  faithful  servants  with  power  and  victory. 
We  were  much  impressed  with  a  simple  remark  from  the 
lips  of  George  Muller,  in  a  recent  address  va  regard  to 
his  orphan  work.  My  object,  he  said,  in  substance,  was, 
not  mainly  the  physical  comfort  of  these  children,  nor 
even  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  important  as  these  are, 
buty  beyond  all  this,  to  glorify  God  by  proving  to  the 
world  that  he  is  still  the  Living  God,  and  able  to  sicstain 
his  own  work,  and  fulfil  all  his  promises  to  his  trusting 
and  obedient  children.  It  is  a  solemn  question  how  far 
this  supreme  aim  is  the  real  end  of  the  vast  machinery 
and  numerous  organizations  which  call  themselves  di- 
vine; but  which,  in  the  name  of  God,  too  often  dishonor 
him  by  confessing  their  impotence,  and  desperately  ap- 
pealing to  the  world  for  its  aid.  The  supreme  need  of 
all  our  Christian  life  and  Christian  work  to-day  is  more 
real  faith  in  God,  and  more  entire  consecration  to  his 
glory. 

Announcement. 

Many  enquiries  having  come  to  us  from  time  to  time 
in  regard  to  the  re-issue  of  the  February  number  for 
1880,  on  Africa,  in  quarto  form,  uniform  with  the  sub- 
sequent numbers,  we  beg  to  announce  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  cover  the  mere  cost  of  the  issue 
will  send  their  names  within  the  next  four  weeks,  (ad- 
dressed to  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  214  W.  15th  Street,  New 
York  City,)  we  will  supply  that  number  uniform  with 
l^roh,  April,  and  May,  for  25  cents,  or  the  four  nimibers, 
neatly  bound  and  forming  a  handsome  quarto  volume  of 
about  240  pageSy  and  containing  valuable  and  exhaustive 
papers  on  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  over  100 
fine  illustrations  for  onb  dollab. 


Foreign  Missions  Defended. 

Rev,  Dr.  Newman,  in  a  sermon  in  this  city  on  I 
is  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  saying: 

"Foreign  missions  are  not  useless.  Let  us  ap] 
facts.  Let  us  take  India.  Christian  missions  w 
tablished  there  eighty  years  ago.  What  are  the 
results?  The  Hindoo  rite  of  suttee — the  self-l 
tion  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husban 
been  abolished.  That  terrible  rite  was  comman< 
the  Shasters  and  the  Puranas,  and  1,000  widows 
were  burned  alive.  But  through  the  powerful  in 
of  the  missionary,  Samuel  Carey,  Lord  William  Be 
Viceroy  of  India,  abolished  the  horrid  rite,  in 
Through  that  same  influence  he  also  abolished  the 
itary  fraternity  of  the  Thugs,  who  gained  a  liv 
murder  and  robbery,  under  the  guise  of  Doofj 
goddess  of  vagabonds.  Up  to  1833  female  infa 
prevailed  in  many  provinces  of  India.  In  some  6 
20,000  children  were  murdered  annually,  while  ii 
sections  two-thirds  of  the  female  infants  were  kil 
strangulation  or  by  drugs.  Government  did  not 
unaided  by  missionaries.  The  famous  East  Indij 
pany  opposed  Christian  missions,  and  Samuel  Cai 
compelled  to  steal  his  way  into  India  to  find  pro 
under  the  Danish  flag  at  Serampore.  Wealth  n 
chief  object  of  that  company,  and  for  its  acqi 
civilization,  morality,  and  religion  were  treatec 
contempt.  What  else  has  been  accomplished  ? 
the  Sepoy  rebellion,  when  the  charter  oi  that  co 
was  revoked  and  religious  toleration  became  t 
England  has  established  a  wise  and  beneficent  | 
ment,  founded  on  intelligence  and  virtue.  Engh 
reigns  supreme,  life  and  property  are  safe,  inten 
provements  have  been  made.  There  are  7,000  m 
railway  and  15,000  miles  of  telegraph;  there  are 
versities,  60  colleges,  340  high  schools,  40,000  cc 
schools  wherein  are  more  than  2,000,000  pupils. 
thousand  enter  the  three  universities  annually  1 
amination.  In  eight  years  25,000  English  Biblei 
bought  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  In  ten 
English  publications  increased  to  half  a  million, 
are  156  native  and  60  foreign  papers,  with  60  ma{ 
and  2  monthly  illustrated  journals. 

Carey,  Marshman,  Ward,  and  Duff — glorious  m 
aries — gave  special  attention  to  education.  Th< 
150,000  pupils  in  mission  schools,  half  of  them  gii 
1789  Carey  baptized  the  first  convert,  but  now  th 
100,000  communicants  and  500,000  native  Chr 
A  hundred  thousand  devil  worshippers  have  n 
accepted  Christianity.  It  were  worth  all  that 
pended  for  foreign  missions  to  save  so  many  child 
the  Heavenly  Father  from  the  degradation  of  id 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  there  will  be  in  tl 
century  130,000,000  of  Christians  in  India  de 
from  their  superstition  and  ignorance." 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  c 
sions  for  the  map  on  page  116,  to  Phillips  <Jb  H 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  for  the  map  on  psj 
and  to  the  American  Board  for  the  map  on  paj 
We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesies  shown  by  these  and  other  Churches  an 
sionary  Societies. 


The  pressure  on  our  columns,  respecting  Afric 
vents  our  giving  a  full  summary  of  Missionary  N< 
inserting  the  articles  received  from  China,  Japi 
Turkey^     They  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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■1      "     - 

CUmi  iMlAHd  MiasioB. 

Okinm. 
I'WtxOl.  fetOh'uiig-K'iiig,  writes  that 
di*  pitoBt  luui  paUicly^  changed  his 
»ittd  untied  the  aaered  knot  of  hair, 
iliQg  hli  intention  of  serring  the 


I  Sing  writes  firom  Han-chting,  on 
'M:,  "We  an  still  encouraged  by 
tal  .tokens  of  God's  presence  and 
Bisis.  Last  Bundaj  was  a  solemn 
'tilhree  deacons  were  appointed  by 
W  and  lajing  on  of  hands.  Yesterday 
idahH^py  sendee;  first,  the  weekly 
v^neeting,  in  which  9  Gliinese  Chris- 
led  In  prayer,  and  afterwards  the 
ifraieeting;  at  which  five  candidates, 
Mtt  and  thrae  women,  were  received." 
Si  <Mekmay  has  about  20  women 
Vlig  regolar  Christian  instruction 
llTiieiiFa. 

tX  S.  Caldwell,  writes  from  Ta-ku- 
"Vor.  IMfa. :  "Work  at  this  place  is 
Man  erangelistic  nature.  Our  gate 
lib  all  day;  Just  inside  it  is  a  room  fit- 
9  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  tea 
lAed.  Btated  services  we  have  none, 
llatui  most  days  one  continual  service 
JtMssat  talking  from  morning  till  dusk. 
Itfb  party  leaves,  of  ten  or  more,  others 
tpttf-^hee,  books  and  tracts  often  be- 


lUbe  first  of  January,  1881,  the  China 
iiAMiBBhmhad  in  China  70  stations. 
hTOmbskmaries,  30  wives  of  mission- 
Ik  ttd  100  native  helpers. 


sChedlit  Episeopal  Chnreh,  Sonth. 
«f.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  the  Missionary 
Mi^,  has  gone  to  Mexico  to  ascertain 
*»iit8  of  the  mission  work  there.    Rev. 

•  Jtiamboth,  of  the  China  mission,  is 
KHiatiy  recruiting  his  health  which  at 
Sports  was  improving. 

y^oar  ago  a  Qeoigia  brother  built  a 
^  for  I^.  Allen,  in  Shanghai  Now 
M  lady  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
^  tends  960  to  aid  him  in  the  expense 
^  fumitiue.  And  Trinity  Church, 
^  through  its  ladies,  also  sends  him 
^  pay  for  the  oigan,  which  had  been 
*«ed  but  not  paid  for.  It  will  bear 
^  front  "From  Trinity  Church,  At- 
V>  Trini^  Chorch,  Shanghai" 
^  toinlgn  liiaBioe  fields  occupied  at 
>tt  by  this  church,  are  China,  Central 
^.  if^yWn  Border,  aud  Brazil. 
^'Boath  CaxoUna  Conference  unani- 
"^  adopted  a  resolution  to  support  a 
^  Obndinai  Conference  missionary  in 
If  toieign'fiddaadto  raise  the  present 

•  |i;lbO  f  OT  this  purpose  in  addition  to 
i]jini|il  mlMloDaiy  collections. 

'ilkina. 
liM:  f^  H.  McLahi;  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
thdAi^ikiffittMY^  in  China,  and 


commenced  the  study  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage preparatory  to  active  missionary 
labor. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Parker,  wriM  that  he  is  hav- 
ing a  room  fitted  up  in  the  village  of  Tong 
Tseng  for  a  chapeL  It  is  given  for  the 
purpose,  rent  free,  by  the  Cliristian  man 
residing  there.  He  says:  "I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  Christian  man  to  go 
there  to  teach,  but  the  teacher  of  the  native 
school  there,  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine, 
and  will  probably  Join  the  church  soon; 
and  I  have  paid  the  tuition  of  three  boys 
in  his  school,  who  will  study  Christian 
books  half  the  time,  and  will  be  examined 
on  such,  and  prayed  with,  by  myself,  or 
the  native  preacher  from  Suchen,  when- 
ever we  visit  them.  Another  man  from 
there  gave  in  his  name  as  a  probationer 
last  week.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Yermil- 
lionville.  La.,  has  undertaken  to  contrilmte 
$50  a  year,  as  long  <m  he  Jives,  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  work." 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  in  the 
Shanghai  dialect,  called  the  Christian 
News.  It  will  contain  useful  reading  and 
the  Sunday  School  Lessons  prepared  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cunnynghani  of  Nashville.  Tenn. 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Parker. 

Dr.  Y.  J.  Allen,  speaking  of  the  work  at 
Trinity  church.  Shanghai,  China,  says: 
Two  of  the  three  men  baptized  recently 
are  most  zealous  co-laborers.  They  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  divide  the  neigh- 
borhood between  them  for  purposes  of  vis- 
itation. It  is  their  object  to  follow  up  the 
impressions  made  at  the  Church,  and  speak 
privately  with  the  people  who  may  have 
been  affected.  This  has  already  resulted 
in  a  grand  surprise  to  the  curcuit  preacher. 
He  was  unaware  of  their  method  of  pro. 
ceeding,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ser- 
mon on  the  night  of  the  ISth.  inst,  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  req>onse  made  to 
his  offer  of  Christ  as  the  Great  Physician, 
when  six  young  men  arose  from  the  con- 
gregation, and  came  forward,  professing 
Uieir  faith  in,  and  acceptance  of,  Clirist 
Several  of  them  had  already  applied  priv- 
ately to  be  accepted;  but  it  is  our  rule  to 
have  all  make  a  public  profession. 


Amerleaa  Board* 
Japan. 

Dr.  Berry  writes  from  Okayama:  '  "One 
thing  is  certain,  Cliristianity  is  advancing 
here  as  rapidly  as  is  safe  in  tjie  premit 
foundation  stage  of  the  work,  and  I  con- 
fidently believe  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
present  oentuiy,  Japan  will  be  known  as  a 
Cbristian  country,  and  will  take  h<T  place 
among  the  iuflnences  that  shall  operate  in 
bringing  the  y:t  unconverted  millions  of 
Asia  to  a  knowledge  of  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  Christ" 

Mr.  Fettee  writea  ftom  Okayama  that 
a  new  house  has  been  rented  in  the 
viery  center  of  the  city,  and  arrangements 


are  making  to  combine  a  bookstore  and 
readhig-room  with  the  preaching  placia  and 
Sunday-school  rooms.  Every  one  of  the 
88  native  meml)ers  of  the  church  oontri- 
Imtee  something  and  a  total  of  ten  doDais 
a  month  is  pledged. 

Russia. 

Mr.  Robert  Cliambers,  and  Mr.  Cole, 
both  of  Erzroom,  Turkey,  made  a  visit  to 
Ears  and  there  organized  a  church  as  they 
found  several  who  were  anxious  for  tliis. 
They  can  now  point  to  an  oiganize  I  com- 
munity in  their  appeals  to  government  for 
liberty  of  worship  and  f  reedo  n  of  action. 
Turkey. 

A  missionary  society  has  been  organized 
at  Marsovan.  There  are  106  full  paying 
members  (yearly  dues  a.  dollar  and  a  half 
each),  and  besides  the^  there  are  many 
who  pay  less  sums.  It  is  believed  that 
$200  'Will  be  raised  this  year,  enough  to 
support  a  helper  in  the  field  they  have 
chosen. 

Ceylon. 

An  increased  interest  has  been  shown  by 
the  natives  in  Oodoopity,  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  missionaries  are 
much  encouraged. 

Mr.  Leitch  writes  from  Manepy:  "There 
are  in  this  field  two  churches,  one  native 
pastor,  one  licensed  preacher,  two  cate- 
chists.  two  Bible  women  and  104  church 
members.  There  are  six  Sunday  schools, 
with  87  teachers  and  a  total  average  atten- 
dance of  over  four  hundred  scholars.  On 
the  Sabbath  16  different  services  are  lield, 
including  Sabbath-schools,  in  different 
parts  of  this  field.  The  total  attendance  at 
these  services  averages  over  seven  hundred 
people." 

Afriea. 

The  following  give  the  particulars  of  the 
the  death  of  Rev.  Myron  W.  Pinkerton, 
who  was  on  his  way  from.  Natal  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  UmziUa's  Ehigdom.  It 
is  from  Mr.  Jourdan,  his  only  English' 
speaking  companion: 

''Every tiling  went  on  very  well  until 
Nov;8d.»  when  we  suddenly  came  into  a 
famine  country.  Here  Mr.  Pinkerton 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  me  back  with 
part  of  our  boys.  I  refused  to  go  unless 
all  went,  so  we  sent  John  back  with  five 
boys  to  buy  food.  We  stayed  at  this  krial 
waiUng  till  Friday  morning,  Nov.  ftth., 
wlien  lie  came  back  with  about  two  day's 
food  for  the  men,  and  we  again  started^ 
reachhig  Bakot's  kraal  aft  niitlift.  We  in- 
tended to  start  again  in  the  morning;  bm 
Mr.  Pinkerton  not  feeling  very  well,  we 
determUied  to  renudn  until  Monday.  On 
Sunday  morning  be  felt  no  better  and 
no  worse.  I  advised  him  to  let  me  take 
him  baok,  bat  this  he  would  not  oonsent 
to  until  the  following  Taesdi^r.  At  that 
time  he  was  mnoh  woos.  and  giQwiBf 
more  so  ever  houL,  Iwaa  upwifthhimall 
Tueiday  .night;  at  about  four  o'ckiok  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Nov.  lOth.^  hia  uM. 
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Rev.  Charles  Roberts,  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary to  South  Africa,  is  publishing  in 
London,  an  English  Zulu  dictionary  which 
will  give  the  Zulu  equivalent  for  about 
18,000  English  words. 

King  John,  the  present  ruler  of  Abys- 
sinia, has  banished  all  the  missionaries,  and 
has  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  in 
the  houses  and  huts  of  the  people  for  copies 
of  the  Bibles  distributed  by  the  mission- 
aries. 

Krs.  Mary  H.  Garnet  Barboza,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Ladies  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  arrived  in  Liberia. 
She  is  to  establish  a  Christian  boarding 
and  day-school  for  girls,  on  the  St.  Paul's 
River,  15  miles  from  Monrovia. 

Messrs  Bagster,  Sanders,  and  3Iillcr,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board,  landed  at 
Benguela  on  November  13tli,  and  were  ar- 
ranging for  their  advance  to  Bihe.  They 
urge  that  strong  re-enforcementa  should  ))c 
sent  to  reach  Benguela  by  May  of  this 
^ear. 

The  only  regularly  organized  mission  in 
Egypt  (that  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,)  is  being  gradually 
extended.  It  now  has  stations  scattered 
along  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  to  the  First 
Cataract.  Its  schools  have  gained  325 
scholars,  and  there  have  Ijeeu  108  con- 
verts. 

In  the  Herero  Country,  south  of  Ben- 
guela, some  Roman  Catholic  priests  have 
sought  permission  to  locate  at  each  station 
now  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Berlin  Society.  Permission  was  refused, 
the  chief  saying  that  there  were  teachers 
enough,  and  the  coming  of  others  would 
lead  to  confusion. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Chaplin,  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  in  Natal,  writing  of  an  increase 
of  eighty  converts  in  the  Natal  district,  says 
this  encouraging  result  is  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  native  preachers. 
*'  I  never,"  he  testifies,  "  saw  the  equal  of  a 
good  Zulu  Christian  anywhere  for  zeal  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  his  own  brethren. 
It  is  a  passion  with  him  that  puts  many  of 
us  to  shame." 

Rev.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Church,  writes  from  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle:—♦'The  Lord's  work  in  this  part  is  as 
wonderful  as  it  is  deadly.  You  well  know 
that  on  this  coast,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  more  than  120  missionaries  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  climate;  but  to-day 
the  converts  to  Christianity ,  very  many  of 
whom  are  tiue  disciples,  number  at  least 
30,000.  In  this  district  alone  (the  Gold 
Coast)  we  have  over  6,000  in  church  mem- 
bership, and  about  3,000  scholars  in  our 
schools;  and  though  our  people  are  poor, 
yet  last  year  they  raised  over  £5,000  for 
evangelical  and  educational  work  among 
themselves  and  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. Our  native  ministers,  catechists 
and  teachers,  are  a  nol)le  band  of  men 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched,  and  I 


look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  this  part 
of  the  field  especially,  the  Africans  shall 
carry  the  tidings  of  the  Cross  to  their  fellow 
countr3rmen  in  their  own  tongue  wherein 
they  were  bom.  Kumasi  has  been  closed 
to  missionary  effort  since  1862.  I  am  in 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  just  now 
as  to  re-o[)ening  the  mission,  and  (d.  v.) 
visit  him  in  his  capital  about  the  end  of 
January." 


3Sook  €Mt 


Adventures  of  a  Missionary.  New 
York:    Phillips  and  Hunt.     Price  1.25. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  into  South  Africa 
and  of  >Ir.  Moffat's  missionary  travels  and  j 
labors.     It  is  illustrated  and  contains  many  ■ 
interesting  incidents.     One  of  the  incidents 
records  the  trying  to  learn    the   natives   to 
read.     After  Mr.  Moffatt  had  preached  in  , 
the  evening  and  it  was  bedtime,  the  people 
did  not  wish  to  retire  but  asked  for  a  lesson  , 
in  reading.  I 

"Two  or  three  young  men,  who  had  al- 
ready learned    to    read,  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Moffat  from  Kuruman.     A  few  spell- 
ing-books    and   sheets   of   letters  were   in 
the  wagon;  and  soon  tlie  Kurumun  readers 
were    each    surrounded    by    a    circle    of 
scholars,  calling  "A,  B,  C.      It  was  moon- 
light, and  the  letters  were  small;  so  that  | 
all  could  not  see  them  to  know  what  they  ■ 
were  like,   but  all    could    shout,  and    di(l  ' 
shout  'A,  B,  C 

"^Ir.  !Moffat,  too,  had  a  class.  He  had 
brought  in  the  wagon  one  sheet  on  which 
the  alphabet  was  printed  In  large  type. 
This  sheet  he  spread  on  the  ground  and  a 
numl)er  of  men  knelt  down  around  it. 

"Mr.  Moffat  pointed  with  a  stick  to  A. 

"'A,'  shouted  the  men  after  him  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  They  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  because,  they  said,  it  would 
help  their  tongues  to  get  sooner  accustom- 
ed to  the  strange  'seeds,'  as  they  called  the 
letters. 

**The  lesson  went  on  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  growing  late.  Mr.  Moffat  was  very 
tired,  and  rose  to  straighten  his  back,  when 
he  saw,  coming  toward  him  and  his  class, 
a  number  of  young  folks.  They  were 
dancing  and  skipping  along  in  high  glee, 
and  caught  hold  or  him  rather  roughly, 
crying,  'O  teach  us  the  A,  B,  C  with 
music!' 

"One  of  the  young  men  from  Kuruman 
had  told  them  that  in  the  schools  there, 
the  children  sung  their  alphabet. 

"A,  B,  C  with  a  tune  was  much  more  in- 
teresting and  amusing  than  without  it,  and 
now  the  lesson  was  sung  to  'Auld  Lang 
Syne. '  The  people  learned  it  very  quickly, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  their  new  acquire- 
ments, that  it  was  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they  allowed 
their  teacher  to  leave  them. 

"Then  Mr.  Moffat  went  to  his  wagon, 
and,  without  undressing,  lay  down  to 
sleep,  while  *A,  B,  C  to  'Auld  Lang  Syne' 
was  still  being  scouted  by  the  excited  peo- 
ple. The  sound  hardly  died  away  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night;  and  when 
morning  dawned,  the  women  went  to  milk 
the  cows,  and  the  boys  to  tend  tiie  calves, 
still  humming  'A,  B,  C  to  'Auld  Lang 
Syne.' " 


Mff^STONB  IN  WeSTEEN  AFBICA,   locllld- 

ing  Mr.  Freeman's  visit  to  Ashantee.  New 
York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Price  40  oentt. 
The  matter  in  this  small  Tolume  is  it- 
published  from  the  London  Hethodbk 
Magazine  and  is  an  account  of  eariy 
work  extending  fr«m  1884  to  1840.  Uii 
intended  for  Sunday  School  Libraries  sad 
deserves  a  better  binding  than  ia  given  It 

Memorials  of  Missionary  Labours  or 
Africa  and  tue  West  Indibb.  J^  Ba. 
Wm.  Jfointer.  New  York:  Phillips  ft 
Hunt.     Price  00  cents. 

Written  in  a  plain  solid  style,  it  Is  not  ai 
entertaining  book  to  the  genersl  reader,  but 
will  be  valuable  to  any  one  who  is  spedst 
ly  interested  in  the  countries  of  which  it 
treaU.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  says,  that  '*it  is  like  old  ^wine,  d 
increasing  value  as  the  years  roll  on 
Printed  in  18/)1,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
facts  recorded  have  appeared  in  any  book 
since  published. 

CnmsTiAN  Adyentures  in  Soun 
Africa.  Bj/  Ret.  Wm,  T^^lor,  New 
York :    Phillips  &  Hunt    Price.  1.50. 

We  have  here  a  new  book  over  560  pspi 
containing  numerous  facts  aod  inddcBH 
that  are  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  natifsi 
and  missionory  work  among  them.  Kt 
Tiiylor  is  known  as  a  very  sacoessfal  mil' 
siouary,  having  under  his  direction  a  Isqjl 
nunLl)er  of  missionaries  in  different 
This  book  is  a  valuable  contrihution  to 
Missionary  literature  and  one  article  in  thb 
number  is  taken  from  its  pages. 

Ln'iNGSTOXB  IN  Africa.  B^Mb9.  8.  A 
W.  Jewett.  New  York:  Philliiia  &  HnM. 
Price  1.25. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  is  "to  recite  tkl 
missionary  travels  of  Rev.  DaVid  LiTiif- 
stone,  LL.  D. ,  accomplished  in  South  Africa 
between  the  years  1840  and  18B6y  h 
smaller  compass  than  the  large  nairstifi 
written  by  himself."  It  waa  written  h 
18^38,  and  is  an  excellent  book  for  a  8andi{f 
school  librar}'.  If  our  space  pennitted  if 
would  give  extracts  from  It 

General  Dibkctobt  of  MnsKUUir 
Societies.    By  W,  E,  B,    Issued  in  Jsv- 

ary,  1881. 

We  have  received  from  lb.  Wn.  1 
Blackstone  of  Oak  Paric,  Cook  On  IIL,i 
pamphlet  with  the  above  name,  wUdiiii 
"Preparatory  Edition"  for  the  pniposi  tf 
being  corrected  and  the  oomplele  sdMou 
will  soon  be  published.  "Its  ol^eet  iili 
facilitate  correspondence  with  lU 
Societies  and  their  missionaries,  li  fti 
hope  thereby  to  promote  acquaintsneek  ^ 
tercourse,  sympathy  and  zeal 
laborers  in  all  departments  of 
work."  The  object  is  good  and  !■  inI{ 
carried  out.  Let  all  societies  who  hsit  ^\ 
sent  him  the  particulars  respecdog  fl^{ 
organization  and  work,  do  so  at  on*  ^ 
few  extra  copies  of  the  Preparatcny  tf'* ' 
of  the  Directory,  contidning  SB  PH** 
be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Bladtstons^ » ^ 
ceipt  of  25  cents. 


|l' 


m 


m^4' 


ft.  Albert  B.  Simpson,  I  *.^|^^^ 
rr.  Ba^nM!  R.  Smith,    f  Kd^to"- 


APRIL,  1881. 


s      roLin.  No. 4. 

1  Bibl«  lloute,  New  York. 
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^r  DOM  PEDRO  n.,  EMPEEOR  OF  BRAZIL 

I  Dom  Pedro  II,  is  tlit?  second  emperor  of  Brazil.     His  father,  the  first  emperor,  ascended  the 

throne  in  1822,  after  leading  the  revolution  whith  accomplished  the  independence  of  Brazil,  before 
a  colony  of  Portugal,  Dom  Pedro  IL  was  born  in  1825  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  since  1840  has  been 
the  Emperor  of  Braail.  In  1842  he  married  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  has  two  children.    The  empire  is  prospering  under  hia  administration. 
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The  Conntry  and  People  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  wa8  invaded  by  a  S[)ani8h  force  under  Henian- 
dp  Cortes  in  the  year  1519,  and  within  two  years  the  Az- 
tecs, who  had  been  the  ruling  race,  were  conquered,  and 
for  300  years  the  country  was  governed  by  Spanish  vice- 
roys. The  rule  of  Spain  was  overthrown  in  1821,  and  a 
republic  was  formed  in  1824,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present,  except  from  1864  to  1867,  when  Maximilian  of 
Austria  was  called  the  Emperor,  and  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish an  empire.  In  this  he  failed,  and  he  was  executed  at 
Queretaro  in  1867. 

When  Cortez  conquered  the  country,  he  found  that  the 
people  were  idolators.  He  establishe<l  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  Protestants  were  not  permitted  in  the 
country  until  1857,  when  a  new  constitution  was  adoj)t- 
ed  and  Protestant  niissionaries  were  admitted. 

In  the  Foreign  Missionary  for  March,  of  this  year,  we 
find  the  following  respecting  the  people  of  Mexico: 

"At  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  Mex- 
ico of  9,500,000  are  Indians,  direct  descendants  of  the 
ancient  tribes  of  Anahuac.  Some  whole  villages  trace 
their  descent  directly  from  the  Aztecs,  who  are  still  rep- 
resented by  some  very  intelligent  men.  One  of  these, 
now  a  resident  of  Mexico  City,  and  a  practising  lawyen 
has  evinced  great  interest  in  tracing  the  history  of  his 
race.  The  Empress  Carlotta,  when  in  Mexico,  had  among 
her  miuds  of  honor  a  lineal  descendant  of  Montezuma,  a 
young  lady  of  great  refinement,  and  of  such  attractive- 
ness and  amiability  as  to  become  the  favorite  of  the 
court.  The  Aztec  Empire,  so  called,  embraced  many 
distinct  Indian  tribes,  some  of  which  have  survived  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  the  Aztecs  themselves.  The 
State  of  Michaocan,  where  the  mission  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  is  now  reaping  its  greatest  fruits,  is  in- 
habited by  thousands  of  Indians,  who  have  resisted 
Spanish  influence  and  retained  their  own  characteristics, 
and  even  their  .own  language,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  others,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Mayas,  of 
Yucatan.  The  late  President  Juarez,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  remarkable  pure-blooded  Indian  which 
this  continent  has  produced — in  modem  times  at  least — 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Zapoteca  tribe  in  the  State  of 
Oxaca,  and  was  bom  in  the  simple  hut  of  a  herdsman 
among  the  mountains. 

"The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  retain  their  own  language  and 
their  own  distinctive  civilization,  except  in  or  near  the 
Spanish  settlements.  Recent  explorers  claim  to  have 
identified  them  with  the  ancient  tribes  who  built  the  now 
ruined  cities  of  Uxmal  and  Palenque.  The  Indian  tribes 
of  Mexico,  unlike  those  of  the  United  States,  are  vigor- 
ous, and  show  as  yet  no  signs  of  decay  or  diminution. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  in  late  years  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  Creoles  or  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  mining  towns,  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  Americans,  French,  and  English;  but  per- 


haps of  all  foreigners  the  Germans  are  the  most  no- 
meroQs.  There  are  indications  that  in  the  derelopment 
of  the  country  the  trade  will  largely  be  f  oand  in  Gtermai 
hands,  though  the  introduction  of  railroads  will  undonbt- 
edly  be  attended  with  a  very  large  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican population. 

'^The  Indian  population  constitutes  the  agricaltnial 
element  of  the  country;  and  although  lacking  the  enei^ 
of  Europeans  or  Americans,  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  ai 
compared  with  other  rac^s  in  the  some  latitude,  are  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty.  It  seems  a  little  strange,  to  one 
visiting  the  rural  districts,  to  see  Indians  equipped,  not 
with  bow  and  arrows,  but  with  the  mattock  and  the 
spade;  not  lounging  about  the  villages  for  the  sale  of  i 
few  baskets  and  a  little  bead-work,  but  quietly  working 
upon  the  haciendas  or  in  their  own  gardens  an^  orangv 
groves. 

^^With  the  new  order  of  things  established  in  Mexieo 
under  the  Presi<lency  of  Benito  Juarez,  the  cause  of  fOf- 
ular  education  received  a  great  impulse.  According  to 
a  Government  report  of  public  instruction,  published  ii 
1875,  there  were  then  in  Mexico  the  following,  primar 
schools  sustained  by  the  Federal  Government,  603 
under  the  care  and  support  of  municipalities,  5,240;  sup- 
ported by  associations  or  individuals,  378;  under  the  can 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  117;  private  schools  of  variov 
kinds,  l,o81;  those  without  classification,  184;  total,  8,1  OS^ 
In  comparison  with  the  population,  Mexico  has  oie 
school  for  each  1,110  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  a  better 
proportion  than  is  shown  by  Austria,  Brazil,  Chili^ 
Greece,  Portugal,  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  nnn- 
bcr  of  children  reported  as  iictually  receiving  instraotki 
in  the  above-named  schools  is  1,632,436.  Measures  hsTt 
been  proposed  for  the  formation  of  normal  schools 
each  of  the  States,  for  the  training  of  teachera.  Tlien 
are  several  so-called  colleges  in  the  Republic,  thoogk 
very  few  have  reached  a  high  grade." 

The  Presbyterian  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
material  progress  of  Mexico: 

''  The  new  lines  of  railroads  to  be  opened  in  Mexico 
will  run  over  the  most  fertile  and  populous  portions  d 
the  country,  passing  through  the  minmg  districts,  ui 
by  connection  with  our  Southern  and  Western  railroal 
systems  pouring  their  wealth  and  the  products  of  thar 
forests  and  agriculture  into  United  States  markets.  Hm 
Palmer  and  Sullivan  line  will  have  a  branch  from  Stf 
Luis  to  the  port  of  Tampi  county,  on  the  Onlf,  connect- 
ing by  steamship  line  direct  with  New  Orleans.  Ai- 
other  branch  will  run  to  the  port  of  Mansayillo,  on  tb 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  by  steamship  connection  will 
San  Francisco.  Other  railroads  will  run  through  thi 
heart  of  the  country,  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey,  fros 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Acopal  county  on  the  Pacific^  firoa 
Orizaba  to  Puerto  Angel,  whence  there  will  be  steta* 
ship  connection  with  Central  and  South  America.  OtiMi 
projects  are  on  foot  to  develop  the  immense  natoral  i^ 
sources  of  the  country.  While  the  United  States  hi 
been  sleeping,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  lisi* 
early  opened  lines  of  monthly  steamers  from  Vera  Ca 


all  leaving  with  full  cargaeg.     When  the  new  steam  line 
authorized  by  Congress   goes  into  operation,  connecting 
with  Galveston,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  New  Or- 
leani^,  a  steamer  will  leave  Mexico  about  every  four  days 
I    for  aome  United  States  port.     The  telegraph  and  postal 
^pyatems  are  threading  the  country.     The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment is  laying  this  month  a  submarine  cable  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Galveston,  so  putting  the  country  in  direct 
^feommunication  with  the   telegraph  lines  of  the  United 
Hptates.     The  Mexicans  have   just    chartered  a  national 
Hl>ank,  the  first  bank  ever  opened  by  them;  they  are  re- 
organixing  their   courts  and  preparing    a    commercial 
code,  and  they  are  providing  for  public  education*     Mi- 
ning, agricultural,   manufacturing,   and  all  other  indus- 
tries are  looking  up.     All  these  railroads  are  under  way, 
J^And  sioamers  are  constantly  arriving  at  V^era  Crux  with 
^vuils  and  rolling  stock.     Wars  are  over,  and  peace  with 
H[fa  promise  has  come  to  Mexico,  *the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  here.'    Mexico  has  waked  up  from  the 
darkne«a  and  is  marching  into  the  day/* 

The  Superintendent  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions 
^1  Mexico  reports  two  or  three  facts  as  of  special  signif- 
ince: 

1.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  means  of  communica- 
ion  with  other  nations  by  means  of  new  lines  of  steam 
laylgation  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf. 

2.  The  anprecedented  activity  now  shown  in  the  con- 
fcruction  of  lines  of  railway.     The  City  of  Mexico  will 

aedily  be  in  communication  with  the  Pacific  and  with 
ae  United  States  by  four  great  lines  of  railway.    Other 
Ines  now  authorized,  or  in  process  of  construction,  will, 
ritli  the  former,  soon  open  speedy  access  to  all  the  im- 
portant towns  of  the  Republic. 

3.  The  peaceful  succession  of  General  Gonzalez  to  the 
^residency. 

These  facts  see-n  to  presage: 

1.  Great  stimulus  to  industry  and  commerce,  bringing 
ibofit  increased  contact  with  foreign  nations,  particularly 

ae  United  States, 

2.  The  more  rapid  civilization  and  enlightenment  of 
%e  masses,  destroying  fanaticism  and  ignorance- 
s' The  end  of  the  era  of  revolutions  and  anarchy. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  better  understanding  and  more 
ivorable  disposition  toward  Protestantism. 

5.  The  lessening  of  the  cost  of  missionary  work. 
<J*  Greater  facilities  for  coming  in  contact  with  the 

aore  distant  portions  of  the  field. 

The  intimate  relations  destined  to  subsist  between  the 
Tnited  States  and  Mexico  roll  a  vast  burden  of  respon- 

lility  upon  our  Churehea, 


The  Religions  Condition  <>f  Mexico. 

Rev.  Dr.   Ellcnwood,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 

ionaof  the  Presbyterian  Church,  returned   from  Mexico 

February  last,  and  in  the  Mtreign  Missionary  gives 

le  following  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  Mex- 

A«  to  the  Roman  Catho1i<^  Church,— it  is  safe  to  quote 
ipal  authorities,  an  they  :irc  hupposcd  to  deal  fairly  with 


their  own  people.  At  the  time  of  the  empire  of  Maximil- 
ian, Abbe  Domenech  went  to  Mexico  as  "Senior  Director 
of  the  Press  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,"  and  he  made  ex- 
tensive visits  through  the  republic,  giving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  He  corroborates 
all  that  has  been  said  by  Proteatants  in  regard  to  the 
wealth  whit^h  the  Church  had  acquired. 

**Not  only  three-fifths  of  the  cities  are  occupied  with 
convents  and  churches,"  he  says,  **but  there  are  single 
convents,  like  that  of  San  Francisco  in  Mexico,  and  that 
of  Santa  Clara  in  Queretaro,  which  occui^y  a  large  part 
of  the  city,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  fabulous  riches  of 
these  churches,  I  think  it  right  that  the  temples  of  God 
should  be  better  adorned  than  the  apartments  of  a  stock- 
broker;  but  is  it  not  a  lie  in  a  man  to  make  a  profession 
of  poverty,  and  then  live  in  the  midst  of  abundance  and 
comfort,  as  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  Spanish  America  do?*'  ^ 
He  says  that  the  Mexicans  iu  their  late  revolutions  have 
taken  away  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  value  in 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  accumulated  in  their  chui-ches;  that  among  the  spoilf* 
was  a  massive  silver  lamp  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  so 
large  that  three  men  entered  within  to  cltan  it.  The 
Abbe  severely  condemns  the  Mexicans  for  having  t^aken 
or  destroyed  **the  heritage  of  the  Spaniards/' 

But  he  has  even  worse  charges  to  prefer*  "Besides, 
the  Mexican  is  not  a  Catholic.  He  is  a  Christian  simph 
because  he  has  been  baptized.  I  speak  of  the  masses,  and 
not  of  the  numeroun  exceptions  in  ail  classes  of  society. 
I  say  that  Mexico  is  not  a  Catholic  country:  First,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  population  arc  serai -idolaters: 
second,  because  the  majority  of  riie  Mexicans  carry  ig- 
norance of  religion  to  such  a  point  that  they  have  no  other 
worship  than  that  of  forms;  it  is  materia! ism  without  a 
doubt;  third,  because  the  clergy  themselves,  in  j^cncral, 
have  little  education,  know  very  little  of  theology,  and 
are  ignorant  of  canonical  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the 
council^.'' 

The  Abbe  makes  charges  against  the  moral  character 
of  the  priesthood  so  grave  and  so  sweeping  that  we  can- 
not quote  them.  But,  proceeding,  he  says:  "Mexican 
faith  is  a  dead  faith.  The  abuses  of  external  ceremonies, 
the  facility  of  reconciling  the  devil  with  God,  the  absence 
of  internal  exercises  of  piety,  have  killed  the  faith  in 
Mexico,  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  any  good  fruit  from  this 
worthless  tree,  which  makes  the  Mexican  religion  a  singu- 
lar assemblage  of  heartless  devotion,  shameful  ignorance, 
insane  superstition,  and  hideous  vice.  .  .  In  vain  you 
seek  in  this  country,  called  Catholic,  houses  of  refuge  for 
the  aged  and  indigent,  for  penitents  fallen  through  betray- 
al and  misery,  or  for  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  You 
find  here  no  gatherings  of  ladies  of  wealth  to  work  together 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  .  .  In  Mexico  faith  in- 
spires nothing;  invents  nothing,  it  does  not  even  imitate. 
It  is  a  fossil.  ,  .  The  idolatrous  character  of  Mexican 
C'atholieism  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  travelers.  The 
worship  of  saints  and  madonnas  so  absorbs  the  devotion 
of  the  |>cople,  thiit  little  time  in  h^ft  to  tbirk  about  God. 
L     .     .     It  would  require    volumes  to  relate  tke.  Iwiivaax 


I 


I 


I 


^uong  of  an  idolatrous  character  whicli  exist  to  tbis 
iy.  For  want  of  serious  instruction,  you  find  in  the 
Mliolicism  of  the  Indians  numerous  remains  of  the  old 
i^tec  paganism.'^ 

If  Without  quoting  further  from  this  eminent  Catholic 
tttbority^  wc»  may  aay  that  our  own  recent  obtervation 

Ermed  his  representations  a8  to  the  mixture  of  super- 
)n  which  *itill  exists  in  the  Mexican  Church.  Wlio- 
will  visit  the  costly  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 


day  of  our  visit  to  the  church  of  Uur  Lady  of  Guadaloupe, 
which  was  a  fast  day  of  the  Virgin,  was  celebrated  in  a 
neighboring  town  by  a  savage  bull-fight.  Reduced  rates 
were  charged  by  the  the  horse-car  companies  for  gentle- 
men and  ladies  resorting  thither  to  witness  the  strange 
spectacle. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  since  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism  into  Mexico,  there  is  already  manifest  im- 
provement even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  a 
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^pe,  situated  on  a  hill,  three  miles  from  the  capital,  es- 
jcially  during  some  festival,  when  thousands  of  Indians 
^m  the  country  are  encamped  about  the  church,  will 
^  it  dlHicult  to  decide  whether  he  is  the  midst  of  a 
tiristian  or  a  heathen  people,  so  grotesque  are  siorae  of 
p  superstitions  there  observed.  The  various  pictures 
||d  images  designed  to  represent  the  wonderful  miracles 
kich  have  been  wrought  by  the  Virgin,  seem  almost  an 

^^t  counterpart  to  those  which  we  had  seen  a  few  years 
re  in  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Asakasa  in  Tokio — the 
ly  difference  being  that  these  were  the  miracles  of 
|ry*  those  of  Quanyen  or  the  '^Goddess  of  Mercy." 
Hong  other  things,  we  were  shown  a  stately  carriage, 
ered  wuth  tinsel,  in  whit^h  the  Virgin,  or  her  image, 
[es  forth  on  state  occasions,  drawn,  doubtless,  by  the 
titudes. 

some  of  the  churches  a  sort  of  a  dance,  supposed  to 
in  part  at  least,  of  Aztec  urigin,  is  celebrated.     The 


prominent  statesman  whom  we  met  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  though  he  was  himself  a  C'atholic,  he  believed 
that  Protestantism  would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico,  and  a 
blessing  even  to  the  Mexican  Church  itself*  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  visiting  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
taking  time  to  thoroughly  examine  the  various  Protestant 
missions,  to  doubt  that  a  great  work  is  being  accom- 
plished. • 

The  Miehmond  Christian  Advocate^  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial, makes  the  following  statements  respeoting  the  relig- 
ious prospect  in  Mexico: 

When  the  apostles  began  to  smito  the  superstitions 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  at  the  time  that  cultue  h:^ 
lost  its  bold  on  the  directing  minds  of  the  age.  The 
modern  Roman  rites,  with  its  worship  of  images  and  in- 
cantations, have  been  discarded  by  the  statesmen  and 
leading  intellects  of  Mexico,  State  craft  in  the  em 
pire  still  championed  Jupiter,    and  magistrates  mull- 
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lated  the  miaBionaries  to  please  the  mob.  In  the 
Republic  across  the  Rio  Grande  the  commonality — 
the  mixed  breed  of  Spaniard  and  Indian — are  yet 
pleased  with  candies  and  pictures  of  saints,  but  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  at  an  end  in  Mexico. 
The  Jesuits  have  been  banished,  the  nunneries  abolish- 
ed, and  the  public  property  held  by  the  Roman  priests 
reclaimed  by  the  government.  All  creeds  are  on  equal 
footing.  There  is  relig  ious  liberty.  So  he  who  journeys 
with  his  message  from  heaven  will  find  a  door  opened 
wider  than  ever  invited  Paul.  There  is  no  Nero  to  bum 
or  behead. 

The  periodical  paroxysm  of  Mexican  politics  seems 
to  give  place  to  tranquility  and  established  government. 
The  chances  for  audiences  in  many  places  are  multiply- 
ing. 

Trade  is  pilot  to  the  Truth.  Commerce  bouyed  the 
channel  and  tunneled  the  diiliculties  for  Christianity. 
The  converts  at  Antioch  shipped  their  religion  with 
their  merchandise  to  many  ports.  Jesus  still  walks  on 
the  sea.  The  trading  nations  are  Christian.  The  thrif- 
ty sea-going  people  are  Protestants. 

Mexico  is  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  commercial 
career.  The  foreign  capitalists — American  chiefly — 
with  their  army  of  engineers  and  artisans,  are  swarming 
through  the  Mexican  States.  Six  tkousand  miles  of 
railroads  are  under  contract.  These  iron  ways  will 
carry  blessings  on  their  cars  to  every  province.  It  is  a 
dictum  of  Macaulay,  that,  excepting  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  printing  press,  that  contrivance 
that  abridges  distance  and  opens  rapid  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  and  states,  has  done  most  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  man.  The  vast  system  of  internal  improvements 
in  progress  in  Mexico,  has  the  promise  and  potency  of 
great  moral  results  to  that  people.  In  a  few  months 
new  and  swift  routes  will  be  ready  for  use.  In  four 
years  the  great  trunk  lines  from  its  Capital  will  join  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  our  net  work  of 
railroads.  There  will  hardly  be  a  State  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Yucatan  without  communication  by  locomo- 
tive and  cars. 

Ten  millions  of  people  without  the  gospel,  and  at 
our  doors,  challenge  our  religious  zeal,  and  invite  our 
missionaries.  They  are  spending  mints  of  money  in 
commercial  highways  which  will  give  the  messengers  of 
God  swift  approach  and  rapid  access  to  every  section. 
The  government  protects  the  preacher.  The  language 
is  easiest  learned  of  all  the  tongues  on  the  babbling 
earth.  Soon  in  every  town  anfl  district  in  Mexico,  an 
energetic  American  colony  jirill  be  found.  The  mis- 
sionary will  turn  pastorj^Bd*  feeding  the  sheep  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  flock  from  the  old  pasture.  The 
mission  will  cost  little  in  traveling  expenses,  and  will  be 
[iresently  self-supporting. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  gives  the  following  reasons 
why  Mexico  should  have  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers: 

1.  It  is  our  neighbor. 

2.  Its  political  institutions  art*  almost  an  exact  copy 
of  our  own. 


8.  Its  religious  history  must  be  more  or  less  identified 
with  ours. 

4.  In  any  great  future  struggle  for  the  Truth,  it  rnoit 
be  either  an  ally  or  an  enemy. 

5.  Already,  in  a  time  of  our  calamity  and  weakneoi 
an  effort  was  made  by  European  powers  to  plant  oyer 
against  us  a  monarchy  with  an  Ultramontane  Oatholi- 
cism. 

6.  Religiously,  but  not  politically,  the  '^Monroe  Doe- 
trine''  should  be  applied  to  this  whole  hemisphere,  and 
Mexico  is  the  place  to  begin. 

7.  It  should  be 'made  an  eflicient  helper  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Truth  in  Central  and  South  America^  as  well 
as  across  the  Paciflc. 

8.  Its  historic  contrasts  with  our  own  oonntry  thoold 
stir  our  gratitude.  Freely  have  we  received — ^freely 
should  we  give. 

9.  A  reaction  from  more  than  three  centnriee  of  papal 
oppression  renders  the  Mexican  people  especially  ready 
and  even  eager  for  the  Truth. 

10.  Six-sevenths  of  the  people  are  purely,  or  in  party 
of  the  Indian  race,  and  are  peculiarly  teachable. 

11.  The  people  seem  disposed  to  help  themaelves. 
From  the  first,  there  has  been  a  peculiar  spontaneity  in 
the  work;  little  companies  of  Christians  gathering  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray,  even  in  the  absence  of  miasioih 
ary  effort. 

12.  Good  beginnings  have  already  been  made,  and 
foundations  established;  why  not  build  the  superatrae^ 
ture?  Much  precious  seed  has  been  sown.  Why  not 
gather  the  harvest? 

13.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  owned  and  blessed  the  yroA 
remarkably.  According  to  our  faith  shall  suoceas  be 
given. 


Missions  of  the  American  Northera  Presbyterian  Chnveh 
in  Mexloo. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  sent  its 
first  missionaries  to  Mexico  in  1872. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  in  Southern  Mexico  the  fed- 
lowing  missionaries:  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Polhemus  and  wife^ 
Rev.  Maxwell  Phillips  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  P.  Keil  and 
wife,  and  Miss  L.  A.  H.  Hennequin,  There  are  also  ten  or- 
dained and  seven  unordained  native  ministers.  Six  nativt 
teachers  are  employed  in  its  schools.  Over  8,000  oom* 
municants  are  enrolled  in  its  churches.  There  are  two 
congregations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  also  churches  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Toluca,  and  other  points,  with  a 
total  of  sixteen  organized  churches  and  ten  chapels. 

In  Northern  Mexico  there  are  36  missionary  stations 
occupied  and  about  700  members.  The  missionaries  aie 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson  and  wife.  Miss  Abbie  D. 
Cochran,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Cochran,  at  Monterey;  Ber. 
T.  F.  Wallace  and  wife  at  Zacatecas;  Rev.  D.  J.  Stew- 
art and  wife  at  Jerez.  There  are  also  fifteen  native 
helpers. 

Dr.  Fllenwood  thinks  that  the  mission  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico  is  most  deficient  in  its 
schools  for  girls.     He  says: 
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The  doctrines  of  the  "Church  of  Jesus"  are  in  accord 
with  the  Greeds  and  Articles  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  As  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  re- 
vukion  from  Rome  is  strong  and  decided.  Papal  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  are  to  them  fearful  realities* 
Tho8€  who  have  given  up  friends  and  prospects  of 
earthly  advantage,  and  are  hazarding  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  for  a  pure  faith,  are  not  inclined  to  compromise 
with  such  an  enemy.  Two  doctrines  especially  hold  in 
their  minds  the  same  high  position  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  champions  of  the  Reformation^ — the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  right  of  every  man  to  read  them  under  his  responsi- 
bility to  God;  and  Justification  by  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tbrouo^h  faith  alone. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Church,  as  reported  in 
the  Spirit  of  Missions  for  Dec,  1880,  are,  1  Bishop, 
(Bishop  Riley,)  1  Bishop-elect,  (Rev,  Mr.  Hernandez,)  2 
other  Presbyters,  54  organized  congregations,  30  others, 
3,500  members,  7,000  attendants,  2  theological  semtna- 
aries,  16  theological  students,  1  orphanage  for  girls,  10 
schools,  400  scholars,  200  Sunday  scholars,  17  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 7  teachers,  3  professors  in  seminary,  17  other 
teachers  and  workers. 


Missions  of  the  Methodist  Ejiiseopal  Chureh  iu  Mexico. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1880,  was 
issued  last  month,  and  from  that  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico. 

There  are  8  missionaries,  7  assistant  missionaries,  5 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 29  Mexican  preachers,  and  assistants,  337  mem- 
bers in  full  connection,  398  members  on  probation, 
1,098  average  attendance  on  worship,  544  day-scholars, 
609  Sabbath-school  scholars,  8  churches  owned  by  the 
Society,  16  halls  hired  or  gratuitously  provided, 
11  parsonages,  (110,505  as  the  probable  value  of 
property,  14,069.45,  the  amount  of  money  collected 
for  various  purposes. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  statistics  given 
above  demonstrate  the  following  facts : 

1.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the 
mission. 

2.  A  rapid  growth  of  the  church  as  to  the  number 
of  members  and  probationers. 

3.  An  increase  of  twenty -five  per  cent  in  the  average 
attendance  upon  public  worship, 

4.  Large  additions  to  the  numbers  of  children  and 
youth  enrolled  in  the  day  and  Sabbath  schools. 

5.  Enlargement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for 
the  work  and  workers  of  the  mission,  shown  by  the 
acquisition  of  three  additional  places  of  worship  and 
two  parsonages,  with  an  increase  of  (16,105  in  the  value 
of  church  property. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  more  per- 
fect organization  of    the    mission,  in    accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the    Book    of    Discipline.     Quarterly 
J^Qnferences  have  been    formally  organized    in  Guana- 
^ato,  Orizaba,  and  Miratiores   Circuits,  so   that    these 
*  inferences  are  now    regularly  convened  quarterly  ia 
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here  one  of  the  onward  movementfl  of  which  we  spoke 
above,  as  claiming  interest  and  aid  by  prayer,  if  in  no 
other  way,  from  every  one  to  whom  tho  coming  of  the 
King  is  a  real  and  joyful  expectation? 

But  an  enl«irgement  of  this  work  is  necessary  now,  in 
order  to  ^:vo  to  our  church  the  position  which  we  should 
maintain  in  that  land.  Mdlle.  Hennequin's  is  only  a 
day-school.  We  must  do  more  than  this.  We  must 
have  a  boarding-school,  and  a  house  in  which  to  give  it  a 
permanent  home.  The  influences  around  these  girls  in 
their  own  homes  are  often  very  unfavorable  to  their 
better  training.  They  need  the  constant  care  and  over- 
sight of  Christian  teachers,  in  order  to  be  guided  and 
taught  in  all  things  pertaining  to  true  Christian  woman- 
hood. The  plans  and  prospects  for  this  new  enterprise 
have  been  laid  before  our  readers  in  other  forms.  It  is 
the  great  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1881.  Oh  that  thf  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  might  be  in  that  institution  from  the  very 
moment  its  doors  are  opened!  that  He  might  take  every 
little  maiden  by  the  hand  as  she  goes  in  there,  and  lead 
her  straight  to  His  cross,  and,  however  dead  her  soul 
may  seem  to  be,  call  it  to  everlasting  life  by  His  gentle 
voice,  saying,  "Arise! "  Does  Ho  not  say  of  each  of 
them  to  us,  *She  is  not  dead,  but  slocpeth?' 

"Let  us  gather  these  dear  'little  daughters'  of  Mexico, 
then,  into  a  school  and  home,  where  everything  around 
them  may  point  them  to  Christ;  and  train  them  for  his 
service;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  He  will  not  leave  such 
a  household  and  such  labors  without  his  own  abiding 
presence  and  benediction." 


Missions  of  the  American  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Mexico. 

At  Matamoras  are  Rev.  A.  T.  Graybill  and  wife,  Le- 
andro  Mora,  native  evangelist;  Miss  Virginia  Leandro, 
native  teacher.  At  Brownsville,  Texas,  are  Rev.  J.  G. 
Hall  and  wife,  and  Miss  Jannet  Houston,  teacher.  At 
Victoria  are  Edwardo  Carrero  and  wife.  The  mission  at 
Brownsville,  Texas,  is  reckoned  in  tho  Mexican  mission, 
because  it  is  on  tho  border  of  Mexico,  and  its  population 
is  mainly  Mexican.     The  last  Annual  Report  states: 

"The  only  changes  which  have  taken  j)lace  in  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  tho  missionary  force 
during  the  year  has  been  the  ordination  of  Senor  Ed- 
wardo Carrero  and  his  location  in  the  town  of  Victo- 
ria, two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Matamoras. 

"Mr.  Graybill  has  maintained  three  preaching  services, 
besides  a  Sabbath  school,  in  the  Matamoras  church  every 
Sunday,  and  also  a  preaching  service  and  a  Sabbath  school 
exercise  every  alternate  Sabbath  in  "Colote"  and  "La 
Paz"  ranches,  the  former  live  miles,  and  the  latter  three 
miles  from  Matamoras. 

"ITiree  now  preaching  places  have  been  established  re- 
spectively twenty,  twonty-six,  and  thirty  miles  southeast 
of  Matamoras,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  at  each  of  which 
Leandro  Moro,  the  evangelist,  has  held  monthly  services. 
A  church  has  ])een  organized  at  San  Juan,  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Matamoras,  with  twenty-seven  members, 
where  Senor  Leandro  also  preaches. 

"Weekly  Sunday  services  have  been  maintained  bv  Mr. 
Hall  at  the  Mexican  church  in  Brownsville  and  at  "Santa 
Rosalia,"  a  large  ranch  three  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Brownsville,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river.  At  both  of 
these  places  there  are  regular  Sunday  school  exorcises. 
Besides  these  two  places,  there  are  five  preaching  stations 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river,  which  are  supplied  with 
regular  preaching  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Leandro. 


"The  number  of  persons  received  into  the  Chnroh  ani 
profession  of  faith  during  the  year,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  including  those  at  San  Juan,  are  eighty-six.  Th« 
whole  number  connected  with  the  different  charches  ii 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Eighty  children  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  by  ba^isoL  The  whole  number 
of  Sabbath  school  children  is  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
The  amount  raised  for  benevolent  purposes  in  the  differ- 
ent  churches  is  $230,45.  Senor  Carrero  and  bis  wife 
were  favorably  received  at  Victoria,  but  he  had  little 
more  than  entered  upon  his  work  at  the  date  of  our  letter 
from  that  place. 

''There  are  also  two  flourishing  day  schools,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  one  at  Matamoras  is  tan{^t» 
since  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  IVirs.  Carrero,  almost  en- 
tirely by  Misf  Virginia  Leandro.  It  has  an  average  at* 
tendance  of  fifty  pupilp,  boys  and  girls.  The  school  sft 
Brownsville  is  intended  mainly  for  Mexican  ^irls  living 
on  that  side  of  the  river.  It  is  taught  by  Mrs.  Hall  i^ 
Miss  Jannet  Houston;  and  has  an  averaj^e  attendance 
of  forty  pupils.  This  school,  though  in  operation  only 
for  a  short  time,  is  already  working  important  chaneei 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  Mexican  population  onue 
Texas  side  of  tlio  river,  and  in  course  of  time  will,  no 
doubt,  effect  equally  important  changes  in  their  reliffioini 
condition.  Tlie  Church  has  great  reason  for  gratitimeto 
Almighty  God  for  tho  continued  blessings  which  he  has 
heaped  upon  this  mission,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be 
earnest  in  j)rayor  for  tho  onlargenient  of  those  blessinga" 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  Mexleo. 

The  account  here  given  is  taken  mainly  from  artiobi 
written  by  Bishop  Lee  and  Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Dyer. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  to  seat  the  unfortnaato 
Maximilian  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico,  advantage  wai 
taken  of  the  new  condition  of  things  to  introduce  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Spsa- 
ish  tongue.  The  book  found  readers.  Some  of  the 
precious  seed  fell  upon  ground  prepared  by  Divine 
grace  for  its  reception.  Among  those  thus  enlightened 
was  a  presbyter  named  Francisco  Aguilar.  Upon  him 
the  reading  of  the  volume  produced  like  effects  as  up- 
on Luther  in  the  convent  of  £rfurth«  He  not  only  re- 
joiced in  the  discovery  which  was  so  precious  to  his  own 
soul,  but  he  longed  to  extend  to  others  the  blessings  he 
had  found.  By  him  the  first  Protestant  cong^gatios, 
for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Spanish  tongae  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  was  gathered  in  the  City  ef 
Mexico.  The  thought  of  Aguilar  was  to  nstablish  a  Ba- 
f ormed  Catholic  Church,  evangelical  in  doctrine  and  a^ 
similated  in  model  and  polity  to  the  primitive  Aposto- 
lic pattern.  He  began  with  a  little  congregation  of 
about  fifty  persons,  which  increased  steadily  under  hii 
assiduous  labors.  But  his  course  was  a  brief  one.  Hii 
own  exertions  were  exhausting,  and  persecution,  none 
the  less  malignant  if  restrained  from  actual  violence^ 
was  exceedingly  harassing.  Within  two  years  he  sne- 
cumbed,  pressing,  in  his  last  moments,  the  Bible  to  kii 
heart. 

Tne  attention  of  the  bereaved  flock  was  directed  to  a 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh  in  the 
United  States,  of  American  parentage,  but  of  Chiliai 
birth  and  education,  who  was  ministering  in  the  Spsoiik 
tongue  to  an  Episcopal  congregation  in  the  city  of  Nev 
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York.  In  view  of  the  admirable  iitness  of  the  Rev, 
Henry  C.  Riley  for  the  work  in  Mexico,  it  iu  oo  pre- 
aumption  Iq  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this  call.  It 
was  a  startling  summons  to  Mr.  Riley,  urging  him  to 
leave  his  kindred  and  congregation  for  a  post  of  certain 
danger  and  uncertain  results.  Afteo  examining  all  the 
difficulties  and  perils  involved,  Mr.  Riley  decided  to 
give  himself  to  the  work.  Constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ  and  zeal  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  he 
'^connted  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  and  and  none  of 
these  tninga  moved  him."  He  went  on  his  own  re* 
sponsibility  and  mainly  at  his  own  charges.  Arriving 
in  Mexico  in  1869,  he  re-collected,  as  far  sls  practicable, 
the  scattered  flock  of  Aguilar,  teaching  both  publicly 
and  from  house  to  house. 

He  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  lovers  of    a 
pure  Goipel,  and   rendered   very  effective   service.     He 
continued  his  labors  for  a  year  and  a  quarter,  during 
which   time   the   movement  was    organijsed  under  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  in  Mexico.     After  thb  Dn 
Riley  spent  some  time  in  the  States,  making  known  and 
advocating  the  claims  of  this  enterprise.     In    1871  he 
returned  to  Mexico,  and   was   soon  joined  by  Manuel 
Aguas,  a  very  distinguished  Presbyter  of  the   Roman 
g     Church.     They  secured  and  opened    the  ,  large  church 
Hof  St,  Joseph,  and  the*  chapel  of  the  famous  church  of 
^BSan  Francisco.     Uuder  the  united  labors  of  these  two 
Bearnest  men,  the  interest  rapidly  increased,  and  extend- 
ed throughout  the  city  and  into  the  country. 

Through  the  labors  of  Aguas,  Riley,  and  some 
faithful  helpers,  the  work  prospered  greatly,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  capital  to  neighboring  towns  and 
villages.  A  simple  liturgy  was  prepared,  and  proved  a 
very  efficient  aid  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  building  up  congregations,  Bible- readers,  men 
unversed  in  scholastic  lore,  but  full  cf  faith  and  zeal, 
carried  the  glad  tidings  from  village  to  village,  experi- 
encing often  the  same  treatment  as  the  first  heralds  of 
I  the  cross,  but  persevering  and  undismayed.  In  the 
City  of  Mexico  an  important  acquisition  was  made  in 
the  purchase  of  another  of  the  old  conventual  church- 
>€B,  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  in 
^wbich  an  audience  of  two  thousand  might  be  asaem- 
liled,  with  a  chapel  adjacent  capable  of  accommodating 
three  hundred  persons,  situated  on  the  principal  street 
of  the  city.     The  church  is  only  inferior  to  the  cathed- 

kral  in  dimensions,  and  of  a  better  style  of  architecture. 
It  ifl  every  way  suited  to  be  a  centre  of  mission  work. 
I  It  has  now  been  repaired,  and  was  opened  for  servicje 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  February  26th,  1879.  On  St,  John 
Baptist's  Day,  June  24th,  1879,  the  Rev.  Henry  Chaun- 
cey  Riley,  d,  d,,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  by  Bishop  Alfred  Lee,  in  Trinity  Church,  Pitt«- 
bargh,  Pennsylvania, 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  there  are  two  !arge  congrega- 
tions and  one  mission.  In  the  country  districts  there 
are  thirty-six  organized  congregations,  and  many  more 
anorganized.  These  congregations  embrace  several 
ibouAand  attendants,  many  of  whom  are  communioantij. 


The  doctrines  of  the  *'Church  of  Jesus"  are  in  accord 
with  the  Creeds  and  Articles  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  As  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  re- 
vulsion from  Rome  is  strong  and  decided.  Papal  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  are  to  them  fearful  realities* 
Those  who  have  given  up  friends  and  prospects  of 
earthly  advantage,  and  are  hazarding  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  for  a  pure  faith,  are  not  inclined  to  compromiae 
with  such  an  enemy.  Two  doctrines  especially  hold  in 
their  minds  the  same  high  position  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  champions  of  the  Reformation — the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  right  of  every  man  to  read  them  under  his  responsi- 
bility to  God;  and  justification  by  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tbrouo^h  faith  alone. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Church,  as  report ?d  in 
the  Spirit  of  3ii8sions  for  Dec,  1880,  are,  1  Bishop, 
(Bishop  Riley,)  1  Bishop-elect,  (Rev,  Mr,  Hernandez,)  2 
other  Presbyters,  54  organized  congregations,  30  others, 
3,500  members,  7,000  attendants,  2  theological  semlna- 
aries,  16  theological  students,  1  orphanage  for  girls,  10 
schools,  400  scholars,  200  Sunday  scholars,  17  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 7  teachers,  3  professors  in  seminary,  17  other 
teachers  and  workers. 


Missions  of  the  Methodist  EpIsco|ml  Chnrch  In  Mexico, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1880,  was 
issued  last  month,  and  from  that  we  gather  the  follow* 
ing  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico, 

There  are  8  misaionaries,  7  assistant  missionaries,  5 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 29  Mexican  preachers,  and  assistants,  337  mem- 
bers in  full  connection,  398  members  on  probation, 
1,098  average  attendance  on  worship,  544  day-scholars, 
609  Sabbath-school  scholars,  8  churches  owned  by  the 
Society,  10  halls  hired  or  gratuitously  provided, 
11  parsonages,  $110,505  as  the  probable  value  of 
property,  14,069.45,  the  amount  of  money  collected 
for  various  purposes. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  statistics  given 
above  demonstrate  the  following  facts: 

1.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the 
mission. 

2.  A  rapid  growth  of  the  church  as  to  the  number 
of  members  and  probationers. 

3.  An  increase  of  twenty -five  per  cent  in  the  average 
attendance  upon  public  worship. 

4.  Large  additions  to  the  numbers  of  children  and 
youth  enrolled  in  the  day  and  Sabbath -schools. 

5.  Enlargement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for 
the  work  and  workers  of  the  mission,  shown  hj  the 
acquisition  of  three  additional  places  of  worship  and 
two  parsonages,  with  an  increase  of  116,105  in  the  value 
of  church  property. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  more  per- 
fect organization  of  the  mission,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  Quarterly 
Conferences  have  been  formally  organized  in  (Guana- 
juato, Orizaba,  and  Miraflores  Circuits,  so  that  these 
Conferenoes  are  now    regularly  convened  quarterly  in 
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all  the  mission  charges  save  that  of  Quoretaro,  where 
there  is  as  yet  no  organized  society  or  class.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  of  all  the  missionaries  there  has 
been  notable  progress  in  securing  the  active  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization in  Mexico. 

There  has  been  during  the  year,  we  are  sure,  some 
growth  in  spirituality,  and  many  of  the  people  in  some 
of  the  charges  are  coming  to  desire  and  experience  the 
vital  power  of  godliness.  In  consequence  of  the  earnest 
effort  to  exercise  pastoral  oversight  and  to  administer 


amon^  the  churoheti  occupied  by  Protestant  oongrega- 
tions  m  Mexico.  This  central  organization  has  conaicw' 
ably  increased  during  the  jrear. 

The  Sunday-school  of  this  church  has  received  special 
attention  from  the  pastor;  its  organization  has  been 
perfected;  the  number  of  scholars  connected  with  it  hu 
reached  about  two  hundred,  of  which  a  large  proportioD 
are  adults,  who  form  a  peculiarly  interesting  claai 
under  favorable  auspices  in  connection  with  the  congre- 
gation in  Santa  Inez.  Three  other  congregations  an 
connected  with  this  circuit:  those  of  San  Vicente 
Chicoloapam,  Tulyehualco,  and  Ixtacalco. 


discipline  in  cases  requiring  it,  the  character  and  life  of 
those  composing  the  membership  are  becoming  more 
and  more  worthy  of  the  Church.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  lists  of  probationers  are  composed  more  large- 
ly than  formerly  of  persons  who  will  be  likely  to  perse- 
vere in  their  profession  and  come  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

The  reports  from  the  circuits  are  as  follows: 
Mexico  City  Circuit,  J.  W.  Butler,  Missionary  in 
charge.  Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  work  of 
putting  a  new  roof  over  the  Central  Church  has  been 
completed.  The  audience  room  has  thus  been  greatly 
improved,  and  may  be  confidently  said  to  have  no  equal 


^Mirqffores  Circuit,  S.  W.  Siberts,  missionary  in 
charge.  Brother  Siberts  writes  as  follows  conoeming 
his  work:  "We  began  this  year  under  very  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  but  we  have  succeeded,  by  God's 
help,  in  overcoming  and  removing  most  of  the  obsta- 
cles in  our  way,  and,  all  in  all,  we  have  had  a  very 
prosperous  year.  In  Mirafiorcs,  especially,  Gk>d  hm 
wonderfully  blessed  our  work.  I  think  I  can  say  that 
our  people  are  entering  more  fully  into  the  spirit  and 
power  of  our  holy  religion j  and  comprehend  more  fully 
than  ever  before  what  it  is  to  be  a  follower  of  Christy 
and  not  a  mere  Protestant. 

"Our  great  work  has  been  in  our  school.    Oar  list  now 


ihes    one    handred    and    eigbty-five,   and  all   these 
ren    have    come    under    our    influence    more     or 
esa  during  the    year,    while    our    average  attendance 
18     from    one    hundred   and    fifteen    to   one   hundred 
and    twenty-five*       The    majority    of     these   children 
are  from  Roman  Catholic  families,  and  through  their  in- 
dnence  many  parents  have    heen    converted,   although 
they  have  not  openly  joined    us   yet.     Our  influence   in 
felt,  not  only  in  this  place,  hut  all  over  this  valley;  and 
ijnany  come  from  from  other  villages  to  our  schooL 
W    "Our  work  in  A  ya  pan  go  has  met  with  great  opposi- 
Hon  daring  the  year,  hut  it  has  prospered   amid  all  the 
Piifficuhies.     The  Catholics,  and  evan   the  authorities  of 
the  place  have  persecuted  our  people  bitterly  ih'm  year. 
Four  have  been  imprisoned  for  sending  their  children  to 
■Dur  achooL     Two  have  been  imprisoned  twice  and  fined 
fteavily  for  the  same  thing.     Many  threats  have  been 
Baade,  many  have  lost  their  employment  and  for  a   time 
Riave  been  forced  to  live  on  the  charity  of  the  brethren. 
Senor  Ramirez  haa  stood  by  his  brethren  faithfully  dur- 
iDg  at]  these  trials.     Our  school  is  prosperous,  the  schoh 
aj«  numberiog  over  forty.     Our  ehapei  is  going  forward 
ly  to  completion.     We  shall  carry  on  the  work  as 
eans  may  justify,  and  we  hope   to  dedicate  it  this 
y#ar.     When  finished,  it  will  he  a  very  neat  and  beauti- 
ful place  of  worship.     We  need  it  now  very  much,  as 
iiere  were  forty  at  service  yesterday  in  the  small  room 
here  we  worship." 

In  Ameca  Meca  our  work    has  suffered  serious  em- 

arraasmeni  from  a  variety  of  causes;  btitit  is  beginning 

recover.     The  school  is  composed  of  fifty  pupils,  and 

fiiblic  services  are  regularly  Iveld.     Besides  the  regular 

ark  of  his  charge,  Brother  Sibertshas  occupied  diiriug 

le  year  the  responsible  post  of  instructor  to  the  theo- 

>gical  students.     Of   tbia   department  of  his   work   he 

ites:  **We  began  the  year  with  five  students;  we  have 

fceived  one  during  the  year,  and  there  is  a  young  man 

aching  in  the  school  who  takes  lessons  with  them — 

fven  in  all." 

J\ubla  Ciretnt.  H.  Luders,  missionary  in  charge* 
The  work  of  this  circuit,  comprising  the  City  of  Puebla 
id  the  town  of  Apizaco,  tias  been  carried  forward 
gnlarly  during  the  year.  The  attendance  upon  public 
frvices  in  Puebla  has  somewhat  increased.  A  new  im- 
nlse  was  given  to  the  congregation  in  Apizaco  by  the 
"•eel ion  of  a  plain  but  substantial  chapel.  The  build- 
g  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length  by  twenty-one  in  width, 
ith  rooms  for  a  native  preacher  and  family  in  the  rear, 
lie  entire  cost  of  land  and  building,  including  wall 
lOUt  tlie  premises,  has  been  approximately  $1,600, 
larly  all  of  which  has  been  paid  or  provided  for.  The 
lapel  was  dedicated  on  the  25th.  of  June,  the  services  i 
*ing  very  numerou*;ly  attended  and  accompanied  with 
•eat  interest.  New  and  \^ry  inviting  openings  have 
fered  in  Cholula  and  in  the  district  of  1  ecamachalco. 
Orhaba  Vrreidt.  G.  S.  TJinplehy,  missionary  in 
arge.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  facts  that  all  the 
iterests  of  our  mission  in  Orizaba,  have  been  greatly 
wspered  during  the  year,  so  that  the  work  there  is  re- 
ivering  in  a  good  degree  from  its  long-continued  pros- 
Ition, 

The  great  need  of  our  mission  in  that  city  is  that  of  a 
^rmanent  home.  The  present  accommodations,  both 
*  the  public  services  and  the  missionary's  residence, 
\  very  insufficient,  and  held  by  a  Y^vy  insecure  tenure. 
10  fact  that  a  sister  church,  which  established  itself 
Hiere  after  we  had  for  .^ome  time  occupied  the  city, 
has  already  secured  property  and  begun  the  work  of 
fitting  up  a  suitable  place  of  worship,  has  given  rise  to  | 
ittvidioiiA  eompEFison    and    unfavorable    remarks  with 


reference  to  our  work.  This  is  a  very  serious  hindrance 
to  permanent  prosperity.  In  the  city  of  Cordova  our 
congregation  has  largely  increased  since  a  new  and 
more  accessible  place  of  worship  was  secured. 

Pachuea  Circuit.  J.  M.  Barker,  missionary 
charge.  The  w^ork  has  been  sustained  wuth  great  suo*' 
ceas  in  Tezontepec.  Services  have  been  opened  in  El 
Chico  by  Dr.  Rule,  a  devoted  Christian  layman,  who 
labors  entirely  without  compensation.  Brother  Mendoza 
has  held  in  Ixmiguilpan,  a  very  diflieult  and  dangerous 
outpost.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  build  a  much  need- 
ed  place  of  worship  in  Real  del  Monte.  The  land  has 
been  secured,  and  considerable  subscription  has  been 
taken  toward  the  expense  of  construction. 

&uanqjuato  Circuit,  S.  P.  Craver,  missionary  in 
charge.  We  may  record  the  cro waning  blessing  of  the 
year  in  the  purchase  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  a 
most  eligible  property  in  the  center  of  the  city.  This 
purchase  was  consummated  in  February,  under  the  per- 
sonal  supervision  of  Bishop  Harris.  Actual  possession 
could  not  be  secured  till  early  in  September,  when 
Brother  Craver  began  thework  of  repairs  and  adaptations 
necessary  to  its  occupancy.  The  new  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  24th.  of  October. 
The  concourse  of  attentive  hearexs  was  very  large.  The 
immediate  effects  of  this  advance  step  have  been  all  that 
we  had  hoped.  A  very  large  measure  of  inll nonce  in 
that  important  city  has  been  acquired  by  our  church, 
and  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  of  this 
purchase.  Services  have  also  been  held  in  the  second 
chapel  in  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  and  in  the  adjacent 
tow^ns  of  Silao,  La  Luas,  and  Marfil. 

Qutretaro  Circuit.  A.  W.  Green  man,  missionary  in 
charge.  Much  space  would  be  required  to  relate  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  history  of  the  year's  work  in  this 
charge.  Brother  Cordova  has  stood  alone  in  the  face 
of  unnumbered  foes  during  the  year,  until  recently, 
when  Brother  Grcenman  has  been  with  him.  Yet  the 
Lord  has  stood  by  him  to  sustain  and  protect  him. 
Brother  Cordova's  life  has  been  almost  continually 
threatened,  his  home  has  been  besieged,  the  foulest 
slanders  have  been  circulated  about  him;  yet  he  has 
stood  firm  and  witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many 
witnesses. 

As  results  of  his  labors  large  numbers  of  tracts  and 
copies  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  circula- 
ted; he  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  even 
of  foes;  he  has  drawn  about  him  a  little  company  who 
love  the  truth,  and  some  of  whom  are  willing  to  bear 
open  testimony  to  the  faith.  Brother  Grcenman  has  a 
difticult  field  to  cultivate. 

The  Woman's  Foheign  Missiohaby  Society. 

The  Girls'  Orphanage  in  Mexico  City,  under  the  care 
of  Misses  Swaney,  Miilliner,  and  Elliott,  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  midst  of  many  dithculties.  The  number 
of  beneficiaries  has  fallen  from  fifty  to  forty -five.  Many 
of  the  girls  are  grown  to  an  age  when  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  manifest  some  fruits  of  the  training  of  ycarst, 

Tiie  Mexican  and  English  School  for  girls  in  Pachuea, 
has  been  under  ihe  care  of  Miss  Warner  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  Miss  Hastings  having  been  home  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Girls'  schools  or  departments  are  sustained  in  Puebla^ 
Ameca  Meca,  and  Miraflores.  Bible- women  are  support- 
ed  in  Mexico  City,  Pachuea,  Puebla,  and  Guanajuato. 

Rev.  John  W.  Butler  writes  from  Mexico,  on  Jan.  26» 
to  the  editor  of  Ziim's  Herald,  a  letter  giving  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mex- 
ico^ from  which  we  makc^  the  foUuwiug  extracts: 
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^^^^ast  evenings  (Jan.  25,)  the  annual  meeting  of  oar 
miBsion  closed  its  fourth  session.  The  first  was  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Merrill  in  1877,  the  second  by  Dr.  But- 
ler in  1878,  the  third  by  Bishop  Harris  in  1879,  and  the 
one  just  closed  by  Supt.  Drees. 

"We  now  have  forty-five  workers,  including  foreign 
missionaries,  their  wives,  the  ladies  of  the  W.  F.  M.  So- 
ciety, and  our  native  helpers.  A  large  majority  of  these 
responded  to  the  roll  call  on  the  first  morning  of  our  ses- 
sion. Rev.  S.  P.  Craver  was  for  the  second  time  re- 
elected secretary. 

^rrhe  usual  business  of  appointing  committees  was  duly 
attended  to,  and  the  various  subjects  were  ably  handled 
by  the  parties  so  appointed.  One  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions which  we  have  from  year  to  year,  is  that  of  self - 
sujjport.  The  report  on  this  subject  developed  the  en- 
couraging fact  that  over  $4,000  had  been  raised  here  in 
Mexico  for  church  building,  improvements,  lighting,  etc. 
This  is  a  matter  up  to  which  we  are  trying  to  educate 
our  people. 

"One  of  the  most  pleasant  sessions  of  our  meeting 
was  the  reception  of  fraternal  delegates  from  other  evan- 
gelical bodies.  Six  came  to  us  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  one  from  the  Episcopal,  and  one  from  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  South. 

"Another  session  was  made  very  delightful  by  the  in- 
troduction of  some  friends,  who,  though  not  connected 
with  us,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  yet  of 
great  interest  to  us.  One  of  these  was  a  Mexican  gen- 
tleman from  Queretaro,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  had, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own,  saved  the  life  of  Rev.  Maxwell 
Phillips,  when  some  time  ago  he  was  attacked  by  an  in- 
furiated mob  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  In  addressing 
our  meeting,  he  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  his  noble 
deed,  but  assured  us  that,  witnessing  as  he  had  in  that 
morning  session  the  spirit  of  a  body  of  Protestant  min- 
isters, he  was  proud  to  be  honored  by  addressing  them, 
9nd  ashamed  when  he  remembered  the  fanatical  and 
cruel  conduct  of  his  own  church. 

"Sr.  Fernandez,  of  San  Juan  del  Rio,  was  a  case  of 
still  greater  interest.  A  few  years  since,  some  tracts  and 
the  Word  of  God  fell  into  his  hands,  and  little  by  little 
led  him  out  into  the  truth.  This  received,  could  not  be 
shut  up  in  his  own  soul;  so  he  began  to  publish  to  his 
friends  what  "great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him." 
As  is  always  the  case  in  a  fanatical  Roman  Catholic 
community  in  such  cases,  severe  and  protracted  perse- 
cution followed.  The  few  men  employed  in  his  harness 
factory  left  him,  the  servants  of  his  household  refused 
to  enter  his  door,  the  shop-keeps  refused  to  sell  him 
the  simple  necessaries  of  daily  life,  nearly  all  refused 
to  respond  to  his  morning  salutations,  while  many 
^'passed  by  on  the  other  side."  While  in  the  midst  of 
this  persecution,  he  wrote  to  the  writer  about  his  se- 
vere trials.  I  replied  with  a  few  words  of  exhortation, 
and  cited  to  him,  'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 


were  before  you.'  (Matt.  5:  11, 12.)  These  blessed  woidi 
gave  him  comfort  and  strength.  He  now  oomes  to  !•• 
sure  us  that  these  words  kept  him  faithful  to  his  MastSE. 
Little  by  little  his  friends  have  returned  to  him;  and  not 
only  returned,  but  some  sixty  of  them  have  oonoke  to  a^ 
oept  the  same  glorious  truths.  A  nnanimooa  vote  of  our 
annual  meeting  sends  him  back  to  San  Juan,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior, — a  local  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  told  our  superintendent 
that  as  long  as  the  Lord  gave  him  bread  from  the  woik 
of  his  own  hands,  he  should  ask  no  support  from  the 
church.  The  persecutions  are  not  yet  over.  These  sixty 
people,  when  they  desire  to  worship,  leave  the  city  and 
go  out  on  the  mountain  side,  or  down  by  the  river,  to 
avoid  molestation;  but  our  God  will  yet  deliver  them 
from  '^ery  trials,"  and  give  them  a  place  to  worship 
where  none  will  dare  to  molest  or  make  them  mf  raid. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  the  appointments:  C.  W. 
Drees,  a.m.,  superintendent;  J.  W.  Butler,  treasurer  and 
publishing  agent;  S.  W.  Siberts,  b.a.,  theological  tator. 
Mexico  circuit,  J.  W.  Butler,  A  Palacios,  and  Camilo 
Arrieta;  Puebla  circuit,  J.  Luders,  C.  Gamboa,  and  S. 
Monroy;  Orizaba  circuit,  G.  S.  Umpleby,  F.  Montero^ 
and  L.  Baillet;  Pachuca  circuit,  J.  M.  Barker,  Pedro 
Baldarama,  and  J.  M.  Euroza;  Mirafiores  circuit,  S.  W. 
Siberts,  Abundio  Tovar,  and  C.  Ramirez;  Queretaro  cir- 
cuit, A  M.  Green  man  ai\d  F.  N.  Cordova;  Guanajuato 
circuit,  S.  P.  Craver  and  S.  Loza;  Leon  circuit,  one  undff 
appointment,  and  D.  Mendoza.  Work  of  W.  F.  M.  So- 
ciety: Mexico,  M.  F.  Swaney,  C.  L.  Mulliner,  and  M.  El- 
liott; Pachuca,  M.  Hastings,  and  one  to  be  appointed; 
Puebla,  S.  M.  Warner;  Guanajuato,  one  to  be  appointed. 


Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sonth, 
in  Mexico. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  has  2  missionaries  in 
Mexico,  Rev.  W.  M.  Patterson,  d.d.,  who  is  Superin- 
dent,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  MacDonnell.  It  also  employs 
32  native  preachers  and  12  teachers.  These  oocupy 
72  preaching  stations,  and  conduct  23  free  day 
schools  and  33  Sunday  schools.  There  are  about  675 
scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  about  275  in  the 
day  schools.  There  are  591  members  of  the  ohnieh. 
Congregations  are  reported  good  and  growing,  and  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned  from  Mexico,  states  that  the  promise  of  the  work 
is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  outlay  and  force 
at  work.  A  paper,  the  Evangelista  MexicatiOy  is  being 
printed,  and  is  doing  much  good. 

Dr.  Patterson  reports:  ''Not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
church  are  spiritually-minded,  but  there  are  some  of  our 
congregations  that  seem  to  have  the  genuine  Methodiil 
fire.  The  spirit  of  their  public  worship,  and  their  intit* 
ligent,  zealous  work  for  the  church,  and  for  the  ooBTcr* 
sion  of  others,  indicate  the  genuineness  of  their  faiAt 
and  the  joy  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  affords  them. 
This  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  work,  and  ii 
becoming  more  and  more  marked." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Nashville,  TsauL,  is 
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Jsnuary,  the  Rev.  J.  W,  Grimefl,  of  the  MemphiB  Con- 
ferenoe,  waa  accepted  as  a  misBionary  for  Mexico,  and 
Misa  Hallaran,  of  14 ew  Orleans,  b  supported  as  a  teacher 
in  Mexico  by  the  Woman's  Misaionary  Society  of  the 
Southern  Church. 

The  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  says:  "In  look- 
ing at  our  mission  field  in  Mexico,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  it,  we  are  to  consider  that  it  is  but  eight  years 
ago  that  our  church  entered  it.  The  fruits,  in  proportion 
to  time  and  money  and  laborers,  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying,  and  should  stimulate  the  church  to  increased 
£Gal  and  liberality  in  its  support.  Brother  Patterson  has 
been  subjected  to  great  perils  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
arduous  mission,  sometimes  barely  escaping  with  his  life, 
Roman  fanaticism  is  watching  his  movements,  and  its 
emissaries  are  often  upon  his  track.  The  work  is  spread- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  lack  of 
means  to  build  churches  and  schools,  and  to  employ 
preachers  and  teachers.  This  work  is  of  God.  No  door 
is  wider  open  than  this;  there  can  be  no  clearer  or  loud- 
er call  to  missionary  duty." 

Bishop  Keener  writes  from  Mexico  on  February  2l8t, 
an  account  of  the  misnion  work  of  his  church,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"The  situation  of  our  Mission  Home  is  admirable,  in 

»  front  of  the  Alemada,  and  by  the  great  public  drive  of 
the  city,  within  lour  doors  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion. Our  mission  family  consists  of  Dr.  and  Sister 
Patterson,  Brother  and  Sister  MacDonnell»  Miss  Charlotte 
HaUaran,  Bessie,  Annie,  and  little  Guillermo,  a  paradisi? 
in  Mexico.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  family,  the  lower  is  the  office,  the  seminary  room, 
and  the  printing  establishment. 

"  Brother  Patterson  has  charge  of  the  English  congre* 
gation,  formerly  held  by  Dr,  Butler.  There  we  have 
preached  several  times,  as  also  at  San  Andres,  to  our 
Spanish  congregation.  On  the  last  Sabbath  afternoon 
six  of  the  Spanish  preachers  were  ordained  to  the  office 
of  deacon,  and  two  were  recognized  in  orders  as  elders, 
one  from  the  Episcopal  and  one  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

"There  are  six  young  men  at  present  studying  in  the 
aeminary  under  the  superintendent,  and  being  taught 
grammar,  rhetoric,  theology,  and  music— Antonio  San- 
chez, Refugio  Morales,  Domingo  Romero,  Rosinde  Yalle, 
Henrica  Adam,  and  Estaban  Martinet,  Connected  with 
this  is  a  boarding  hall,  where  the  students  room.  Be* 
sides  these,  every  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  preachers 
within  reach  of  the  city  recite  to  the  superintendent  in 
theology  and  discipline. 

"Nine  organs  have  been  supplied  to  diflFerent  congre- 
gations. A  few  days  ago  some  thirteen  brethren  carae 
m  for  an  organ  from  Joeozingo,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, and  they  carried  one  home  on  their  backs,  rejoicing 
in  the  treasure*  The  principal  man  made  us  a  neat 
speech  on  the  occasion;  said  that  he  had  only  gratitude 
to  paj  in  return  for  it,  and  then  gave  me  three  warm 
I  Spanish  embraces.  Could  any  orthodox  dissenter  or  pre- 
H  center  hear  the  hearty  way  in  which  Mexican  congrega- 
"  tions  drown  the  organ,  1  am  quite  sure  he  would  be 
reconoiled  to  this  Methodist  innovation.  It  proves  a 
great  help  in  teachin^f  our  tunes  to  this  people* 

•^  No  better  work  is  being  done  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexioo  than  that  by  our  mission  in  the  Federal  State, 
the  tiatet  of  Hidalgo,  Guanajiiata,  Oaxaca»  Michoaoan, 


Mexico,  Morelas,  Vera  CruE,  and  Colina.  In  many 
places  it  requires  a  courage  of  high  order  to  stand 
against  the  fanaticism  of  a  system  yet  fit^rce  in  its  dying 
throes.  One  of  our  preachers  was  with  Stevens  at  Ahua- 
lulco  in  the  hour  of  nis  martyrdom,  and  only  escaped  by 
favor  of  the  deep  shadow  of  a  garden ;  two  others  were 
in  prison  at  San  Augustine  for  several  months,  by  the 
wilful  ruling  of  a  magistrate,  and  others  have  been  as- 
sailed and  arrested  during  service. 

"  Other  missions  are  doing  a  fine  work,  and  the  breth- 
ren who  represent  them  are  m  excellent  spirits.  All 
realize  now  that  it  was  by  the  providence  of  ^God  the 
Protestant  Church  so  long  preceded  the  commercial  en- 
terprise which  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  to  this 
promising  tield.  The  Bible  societies  and  the  tract  soci- 
eties too,  both  of  America  and  England,  have  been 
steadily  at  work  leavening  the  mass,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  preachinsf  of  Word. 

**  Some  might  conclude  that  these  various  agencies  are 
competitive,  and  in  each  other's  way;  but  wherever  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  hai-mony.  Each  church 
has  a  distinct  financial  backing  at  home,  and  in  such  an 
undertaking  all  strength  is  needed  that  can  be  had.  Of 
late  several  important  rules  have  been  agreed  upon,  by 
conference  of  the  raiBsionaries,  for  mutual  oenefit  in  pros- 
ecuting their  work:  1.  The  rule  of  occupation.  That 
any  place  first  occupied  by  a  mission  shall  oe  left  exclu- 
sively to  that  rnxmrnu^  provided  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants  be  under  25,000;  if  over,  it  is  open  to  all.  2.  Oc- 
cupation shall  imply  a  preparation  for  and  the  mainten^ 
ance  of  regular  service.  3.  If  regular  service  shall  be 
discontinued  for  twelve  months  the  occupation  ceases, 
4.  The  rules  of  occupation  shall  not  extend  over  whole 
States,  l>ut  apply  to  single  towns  or  cities.  These  are 
important  regulations,  and  will  doubtless  conserve  the 
good  feeling  which  exists  among  the  laborers,  and  so 
will  advance  the  cultivation  of  this  rich  field  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  citi«s  of  Mexico  and  Orizaba  aud  Leon 
the  two  Methodisms  meet.  These  places  have  large 
populations,  too  large  to  be  well  occupied  by  one 
Church.  Rome,  in  Mexico,  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  polit- 
ical side  of  the  Mexican  reformation  is  well-night  com- 
pleted. There  are  several  hundred  silvery  bells  in  many 
towers  in  the  city,  but  all  are  mute.  There  yet  remain 
traces  of  the  large  religious  houses  which  overshadowed 
the  very  liberties  of  Uie  worshiper,  but  they  are  now 
rudely  invaded,  or  are  being  carted  away  for  building 
material.  The  hooded  nun  has  disappeared.  To  be  seen 
in  priestly  garb  is  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  |200/* 

^^ 
Mexican  Border  Htsslon  of  the  Southern  Jfethedist  Cliarch. 

This  mission  is  to  the  Mexicans  partly  in  Mfxico,  and 
partly  in  Texas.  The  Superintendent  Rev.  A,  IL 
Sutherland,  resides  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  There  is 
also  another  Americau  missionary,  Rev.  Joseph  Nor- 
wood, at  Laredo,  Texas.  The  Superintendent's  report 
as  published  in  the  last  Annual  Report  gives  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

We  now  have,  besides  Brother  Norwood  and  my- 
self^ thirteen  Mexican  preachers,  occupying  as  many 
different  mission  charges,  leaving  one  to  be  supplied — 
the  Hidalgo.  This  mission  is  the  one  where  1  hope 
to  soon  employ  Juan  Manuel  de  la  Vina.  It  is  a  very 
important  work,  with  several  good  congregations  and  a 
good  many  members  of  the  Church.  1  he  employment 
of  this  man  has  been 'submitted  to  the  Bishop  through 
the  Secretary. 

These  preachers  preach  to  about  fifty  congregations^ 
and  to  several  thousands  of  iouls.     We  have  over  teveik 
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hundred  members  bf  the  church,  and  twenty-eight  Sun- 
day-schools with  over  six  hundred  attenaants.  Our 
week-day  schools  are  neither  numerous  nor  first-rate. 
The  disposition  and  effort  are  to  have  them,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  members  is  generally  so  great  that  they 
cannot  pay  a  price  sufficient  to  secure  lirst-rate  teachers. 

We  licensed,  and  sent  out  from  Eagle  Pass,  Brother 
Manuel  Flores  Cisueros.  As  a  private  member  of  the 
church — one  whom  we  all  thought  would  become  a 
preacher  from  the  day  .of  his  baptism — he  had  eone 
out  into  Mexiido,  over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  bor- 
der, and  formed  two  or  three  good  congregations  of 
most  devout  worshipers,  bringing  to  me  irom  one  of 
them  alone  fifty-two  names  of  candidates  for  baptism. 
As  he  was  a  single  man — so  intelligent  and  zealous,  with 
a  work  already  m  hand  so  evidently  blessed  of  God — I 
saw  the  way  clear  to  immediately  return  him  on  a  salary 
of  $20  per  month,  and  a  Hmall  allowance  for  church  fur- 
niture. He  has  already  reached  his  destination,  and 
written  me  of  the  glowing  prospects  that  greet  him. 

We  get  the  Scriptures  m  Spanish  from  the  American 
Bible  Society  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  the 
price-list,  and  are  thus  able  to  keep  our  people  well  sup- 
plied with  the  Word  of  God  in  its  cheaper  binding?. 

Our  congregations  all  att€»nd  the  class  and  prayer- 
meetings,  and  love-feast,  every  quarterly-meeting.  We 
take  up  coll'*ction8  in  nearly  every  congregation  for 
current  Church-expenses  every  Sunday,  besides  the 
Annual  Conference  collections.  Besides  general  pover- 
ty among  our  people,  times  have  been  unusually  hard, 
even  to  great  suffering  among  hundreds  of  Mexican 
families.  A  missionary  can  hardly  go  out  among 
them  without  being  constrained  to  part  with  the  loose 
money  about  him.  But  in  their  great  poverty  they  are 
liberal,  and  without  doubt,  in  a  few  years,  their  liber- 
ality will  be  sensibly  felt  in  lessening  the  missionary 
appropriations. 

Everywhere,  I  doubt  not,  the  field  is  preparing  to 
yield  a  general,  not  to  say  a  universal,  harvest.  In  some 
places  it  is  more  manifest  than  in  others.  We  have  es- 
tablished one  new  mission  since  the  last  of  February, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  remarkably  successful.  It  is  in 
*'El  Prozero,"  State  of  Coahuila,  Mexic3,  over  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Texas  line. 

Brother  Norwood  has  started,  in  Laredo,  the  Abvegado 
Cristiano  J^inlerizo  {Border  Christian  Advocate),  and 
for  a  beginning  it  does  very  well,  and  may  turn  out  to 
be  what  is  needed.  Of  the  ^l  Evangelista  MexicanOy 
published  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Patterson,  City  of  Mexico, 
we  take  640  copies,  and  a  letter  from  Brother  Norwood 
tells  me  that  he  now  issues  250  copies  of  the  Jiarder 
Christian  Advocate. 


applied  for  the  place,  and  will  probably  be  appomttd 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Westrup,  and  stationed  at  Montera^ 
Mexico,  where  there  is  a  Baptist  Church.'' 


Mission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Mexico. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
sends  us  the  following  note  respecting  this  mission: 
"  The  work  of  the  Convention  has  been  brief  and  sad. 
Last  year  Rev.  J.  O.  Westrup  was  accepted  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  stationed  at  Musquiz,  in  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila. On  the  22d  of  December,  while  on  his  way  to  Mus- 
quiz from  Monterey,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  a 
band  of  Indians  and  Mexicans.  His  eyes  were  gouged 
out,  and  other  horrid  indignities  perpetrated.  Rev.  T. 
M.  Westrup,  of  Corpus  Christi,  writing  on  the  subject, 
says:  'I  sometimes  think  that  Catholic  fanaticism  or 
national  prejudice  had  more  to  do  with  the  case  than 
appears  so  fnr.'    A  minister  of  San  Antonio,  T«xas,  htfs 


Mission  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chureli  la  MexHm, 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  UDited 
States  of  America,  sent  out  to  Mexico  a  missionary  in 
December,  1876,  the  Rev.  Neil  E.  Pressly  and  family. 
He  remained  in  Mexico  about  twelve  months  preparatory 
to  the  selection  of  a  station,  and  in  attempts  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  In  January,  1880, 
he  was  removed  to  Tampico  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Tlie 
allowance  to  him  for  the  current  year  is  $1,100  as  salaryi 
and  $1,000  to  bear  contingent  expenses. 


Mission  of  the  American  Board  in  Mexioo. 

The  American  Board  have  but  one  mission  in  Mexioo, 
at  Guadalajara,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  D.  F.  Watkins 
and  wife.  The  report  made  is  that  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  In  San  Juan  de  Dios,  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  there  is  a  crowded  house  thiee  times  in 
the  week;  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings.  "The  brutal  murder  of  one  native  helper,  at 
priestly  instigation,  calls  for  sorrowful  recognition,  and 
is  a  sad  comment  on  the  present  hostility  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  Protestant  Missions." 

Notes  for  Monthly  Concert  on  Mexico. 
By  Rev.  A-  B.  Robtnbon,  Perryaburg,  Ohia 

Mexico  has  an  area  of  nearly  800,000  square  miles. 

Population  more  than  9,000,000. 

Great  mineral  wealth. 

Soil  rich  and  fertile,  yielding  nearly  every  agricultural 
product. 

The  Republic  is  composed  of  27  States,  one  Territory, 
and  one  Federal  District. 

Early  inhabitants.  The  Toltecs  came  from  the  north 
in  the  7th  century.  The  Aztecs  came  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

Hernando  Cortes,  with  a  small  Spanish  force,  conquer- 
ed the  country,  1519-1521.  It  was  governed  by  Spanish 
viceroys  300  years. 

Hidalgo,  "The  First  Patriot,'*  made  the  first  move^ 
ment  toward  independence  in  1810. 

The  yoke  of  Spain  was  thrown  off  in  1821,  under  Itur- 
bide.  The  Republic  was  formed  in  1824.  The  first 
Presidents  were  monarchists. 

Santa  Anna,  by  turns  President,  Dictator,  Qeneral  in 
Chief,  was  several  times  expelled. 

The  yoke  of  Rome  was  throw  off  in  1867,  under  Pres* 
ident  Juarez. 

Cortes  found  idol-worship  and  the  practice  of  homsB 
sacrifices;  25,000  victims  a  year.  This  he  abolidied, 
and  in  place  of  the  idols  erected  shrines  for  the  Virgin. 
The  new  religion  kept  the  people  in  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  vice.  In  1857  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted, 
religious  liberty  proclaimed,  the  priestly  monopoly . over- 
thrown, and -Protestant  missionaries  iavited  to  witen   > 

Max*mi{ian,  Archduke  of -Austria,  landed  at  Yei^  Cms 
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in  1864^  to  beoome  the  ruler  of  the  ooantry,  but  wm  ex* 
eonted  at  Qaeritaro  in  1867. 

Bibles  were  introduced  when  the  United  States  army 
invaded  Mexico  in  1847. 

Miss  Rankin  began  her  work  in  Monterey  in  1866. 
Followed  in  1869  by  Bev.  H.  C.^Riley,  who  organized 
the  work  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  sent  missionaries  in  1872. 

The  Methodist  Church  began  its  work  in  1873. 

The  Episcopal  Church  also  established  a  mission. 

There  are  now  10,000  Protestant  Christians  in  Mexico. 
Of  these,  nearly  4,000  are  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian missions.  Monterey,  Zacatecas,  and  Mexico  City 
are  the  chief  stations. 

Mexico  is  our  next-door  neighbor.  Her  evangeliza- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  United  States.  What  share  will 
you  have  in  the  work? 


Mexico  as  a  Missionary  Field. 
By  Wm.  F.  McRae,  of  New  York. 

Mexico,  though  adjoining  the  United  States,  seems  al- 
most as  distant  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  continent 
altogether. 

This  arises  largely,  because  it  is  alien  in  its  people,  its 
religion,  its  habits,  and  its  social  and  religious  economy. 
And  in  truth,  though  it  is  our  "next  door  neighbor,"  we 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  that  little  does  not  dispose 
the  average  American  to  care  to  know  more. 

But  the  opening  up  and  rapid  development  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  our  own  country  bordering  on 
Mexico, — as  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc., — has 
necessarily  excited,  and  must  in  the  future  even  more  so, 
excite  us  to  greater  interest  in  this  country  and  its  in- 
habitants than  hitherto. 

The  standpoint,  however,  from  which  we  desire  to  stir 
up  an  interest  in  Mexico  and  its  people  is  that  of  the  re- 
ligious and  missionary  one.  For  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
on  the  most  superficial  observation  of  this  remarkable 
country,  but  that  what  is  mo3t  imperatively  needed  there 
is  that  there  should  be  a  spiritual  awake?iing  among  the 
people. 

Out  of  its  nine  millions  of  population  about  three- 
/burihtiy  or  six  millions,  are  direct  descendants  of  the  na- 
tive races, — the  Indians  or  aborigines.  True,  these  races 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  in  a  measure,  but  it 
is  only  a  nominal  Christianity,  which  has  left  the  con- 
science and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  hardly  more  en- 
lightened than  when  they  practiced  the  idolatries  of  the 
Aztec  religion.  Romanism  did  little  more  than  substi- 
tute the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  innumerable  so- 
called  saints,  for  that  of  the  heathen  idols  and  gods  of 
the  aboriginal  faith.  It  is  said  that  ''the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  in  days  gone  by,  in  order  to  divert  the  Indians 
from  their  Aztec  idolatries,  adopted  the  ingenious  plan 
of  going  by  night  to  some  heathen  temple,  removing  the 
old  idol,  and  placing  in  its  stead  a  crucifix,  or  some  Cath- 
olic saint.  The  next  day  the  Indians  were  amazed  to 
find  a  new  god,  instead  of  the  old  one,  but  always  adopt- 
.ed  the  change^' «nd  in  this  way  only*  has  the  Romish  faith 


nominally  supplanted  that  of  pure  heathendom."  And 
with  this  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  satisfied,  ignor- 
ing entirely  the  spiritual  enlightenment  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  so  that  to-day  they  are  sunk  in  as  much  mor- 
al and  spiritual  degradation  and  darkness  as  if  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  never  been  heard  amongst  them. 

Hence  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  missionary,  evan- 
gelical efforts  in  Mexico.  And  shall  Christian,  Protest- 
ant America  not  at  once  send  forth  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  carry  to  this  people  the  glorious  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Gospel? 

Perhaps  the  first  stray  seeds  of  real  Protestant  and 
Christian  faith  that  fell  among  the  people  of  Mexico  was 
during  the  war  of  our  country  with  them.  That  was  a 
war  not  at  all  creditable  to  our  country  in  its  causes  or 
purposes,  and  perhaps  found  its  sequel  in  our  dreadful 
civil  war  not  long  after.  However,  our  soldiers  and 
chaplains  introduced  the  Word  of  God — the  JBible  a- 
mongst  this  people,  and  from  it  a  desire  for  its  blessed 
truths  was  started.  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  ruling  classes,  made  haste  to  extirpate 
the  Bible,  and  visited  severe  penalties  on  those  offend- 
ing; but,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  freedom  of 
worship  was  made  one  of  the  guarantees  of  government, 
and  since,  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish evangelical  missions  throughout  Mexico.  This  has 
been  attended  with  much  peril  and  sacrifice.  The  Rom- 
ish church,  enforced  by  the  authority  and  tyranny  of  the 
ruling  class,  who  are  nearly  all  of  that  faith,  have  made 
strong,  and  even  bloody  efforts  to  hinder  and  destroy 
the  inroads  of  Protestant  worship;  but  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  fiourishing  missions  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Zacatecas,  Tolu- 
ca,  Monterey,  and  other  points,  and  the  work  is  still 
going  forward.  Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  that 
out  of  the  nine  million  souls  in  Mexico,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  native  Indians  and  their  descendants,  and  that 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  evangelical  Christians,  all  told,  among  them, 
we  can  in  a  measure  realize  how  extensive  and  urgent  a 
field  there  is  for  active  Christian  labor  in  Mexico.  In 
short,  that  there  is  lying  at  our  very  door  a  sphere  of 
missionary  enterprise  and  labor  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  calls  every  lover 
of  Jesus  to  enlist  therein. 

The  work,  too,  so  far  accomplished  by  missionaries  has 
resulted  in  some  very  eminent  conversions  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Even  some  of  the  priests  have  been 
led  to  see  the  error  of  their  Romish  faith,  and  how  it 
has  served  to  degrade  and  enslave  the  conscience  and 
life  of  the  masses.  One  of  the  most  earnest  and  success- 
ful workers  amons  the  native  races  was  that  of  Manuel 
AguaSy  a  priest  who  was  converted,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  in  1871,  preached  and  labored  with  great 
success,  "turning  many  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  Others,  too,  have 
been  thus  converted,  and  afterwards  labored  with  abund- 
ant success.  So  that  the  most  skeptical  can  see  that  the 
work  of  evangelizing  and  converting  Mexico  is  only  a 
matter  of  earnestprayer  and  effort,  sancified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Master.  Tnerefore,  let  us  all  do  what  we  can  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  neighboring  land 
which  has  remained  only  too  long  nuglected,  and  bye-and- 
bye  great  will  be  our  reward. 
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The  First  Protestant  Church  in  America. 
Bt  Rev.  E.  B.  Sahfobd. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  first  occapied  by  Frenoh  settlers. 
Among  those  who  saw  the  advantages  of  the  place,  that 
has  long  been  the  leading  capitol  of  South  America,  was 
Nicholas  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  knight  of  Malta  and 
a  bold  and  skillful  seaman.  Knowing  that  Admiral 
Coligny,  the  great  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  was  deeply- 
interested  in  planting  the  Reformed  religion  in  North 
and  South  America,  he  sought  his  patronage  and  co- 
operation in  a  plan  for  sending  out  a  party  of  colonists 
to  settle  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Coligny  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  used  his  influence  at  the 
French  court  with  such  success,  that  in  1553  Henry  the 
Second  furnished  three  small  vessels  for  the  enterprise. 
They  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace,  but  were  caught  in  a 
severe  storm  and  compelled  to  put  in  at  Dieppe.  The 
dangers  that  they  had  but  just  escaped,  almost  within 
sight  of  their  native  land,  filled  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  expedition  with  such  fear  that 
they  left  the  ships  at  Dieppe.  Under  the  command  of 
Villegagnon,  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  they 
entered  the  bay  of  Nicterohy  and  fortified  a  small  island 
now  called  Lage.  The  fort  which  they  built  of  wood 
oould  not  resist  the  action  of  the  flood-tide,  and  they  re- 
moved further  up  to  the  island  named  after  the  leader 
of  the  company,  Villegagnon,  and  here  erected  a  more 
substantial  fortress  and  called  it  Coligny.  Certain  acts 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
had  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives,  but  they 
looked  upon  the  French  as  their  friends,  and  greeted 
them  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  which  found  out- 
ward expression  in  the  kindling  of  immense  bon  fires. 
After  many  trials,  the  settlers  seemed  to  see  the  dawn 
of  a  day  of  brightness  and  prosperity.  Here  upon  their 
island  home  they  erected  a  rude  place  of  worship,  and 
held  their  simple  Protestant  services  three-score  and  ten 
years  before  the  Mayflower  cast  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  and  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Episcopal 
service  was  first  held  by  the  English  colonists  who  found 
a  home  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river  in  Virginia. 

On  the  return  of  the  vessels  that  had  carried  out  this 
company  of  French  Protestants  to  Brazil,  the  church  in 
Geneva  became  very  deeply  interested  in  furthering  this 
plan  of  emigration,  and  sent  out  two  ministers  and  four- 
teen students.  Calvin,  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  were  still  living,  and  as  they  saw 
the  gathering  tempest  that  was  to  fall  in  such  a  storm 
of  death  upon  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  faith  in 
many  portions  of  Europe,  they  no  doubt  looked  with 
prayer  and  hope  to  the  open  door  of  refuge  that  the  new 
world  across  the  Atlantic  seemed  providentially  to  open. 
But  all  of  these  hopes  were  soon  destroyed. 

As  soon  as  Villegagnon  thought  his  strength  suffioienty 
he  threw  off  the  mask  under  which  he  had  cloaked  his 


treacherooB  designs,  and  began  to  harrasa  and  oppvw 
the  Huguenots  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Many  ef 
them  were  forced  by  his  tyranny  to  return  to  Franofl^ 
and  ten  thousand  Protestants  who  were  about  to  eiB- 
bark  for  the  new  colony,  hearing  the  story  of  the  treadi> 
ery  of  Villegagnon,  remained  at  home.  Although  he 
attempted  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  he  foand  his 
force  much  diminished  by  his*  cruel  and  oontemptaUe 
actions,  and  he  sailed  for  France  in  quest  of  reoroitSi 
During  his  absence  the  Portuguese  governor,  by  ordsr 
of  his  court,  attacked  and  dispersed  the  settlement.  For 
a  few  years  the  French  attempted  to  keep  up  the  oolonyi 
but  in  1567  the  Portuguese  became  masters  of  Bio. 
Brief  and  unfortunate  as  is  this  history  of  the  first  Phh 
testant  Church  in  America,  we  may  rejoice  that  the  oat- 
look  of  the  future  gives  indication  of  a  time  when  a 
pure  faith,  grounded  in  the  principles  of  religions  libe^ 
ty,  will  hold  sway  through  this  great  Empire  of  BraaiL 


Religions  €k>ndition  of  BraalL 

The  Rev.  DeLacy  Wardlaw  writes  from  PemambnoOi 
Brazil,  to  the  Ghrutian  Observer  an  account  of  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Brazil.     He  says: 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  of  Braziliaai. 
Therefore  most  Brazilians  think  it  ought  to  be  pie- 
served.  A  man  may  become  an  infidel,  an  atheist^  or 
even  something  worse;  it  is  all  right.  But  if  he  be- 
comes a  Protestant,  he  disgraces  his  family  and  if  a  . 
turn-coat.  Yet  there  are  very  few  of  the  better  ola» 
of  Brazilians  that  are  not  under  some  of  the  anathemas 
of  the  infallible  popes;  for  very  few  accept  the  dogma 
of  infallibility,  and  fewer  yet  allow  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  go  to  confession. 

There  is  a  great  conceit  of  learning  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  for  they,  like  the  Greeks  of  whom  Panl 
wrote,  seek  after  sophiUy  the  wisdom  of  the  sophist,  and 
not  gnosis  of  the  truth,  and,  of  course,  the  Gkmpel  will 
be  foolishness  to  them;  and,  holding  aloof  in  conceited 
superiority,  they  will  overlook  the  presence  of  the  eyan- 
gelist.  But  at  the  same  time  they  will  say  this  is  a  free 
country,  and  every  man  has  a  right  to  believe  what  he 
pleases,  and  will  go  on  talking  about  science  and  its  new 
developments,  of  Darwin,  .Spencer,  and  Huxley.  And 
while,  like  Darwin,  the  Brazilian  may  not  be  exactly 
able  to  prove  his  descent  from  a  monkey,  still  he  clearly 
manifests  his  relationship  by  the  extraordinary  develop* 
ment  of  the  trait  of  irrational  imitation,  for  in  his  pro- 
fessions and  general  belief  (if  that  which  has  so  little  to 
do  with  intellect  can  be  called  belief)  he  imitates  his 
superiors  in  intelligence  as  closely  as  this  much  coveted 
ancestor  imitates  his  physical  superiors. 

The  education  of  the  Braailian  is  very  snperficiaL 
The  books  he  reads  are  mostly  those  of  French  authors^ 
or  French  translations  of  English  authors.  In  a  bode 
store,  and  book  stores  are  numerous  here,  yon  will  find 
a  few  Portuguese  Bibles,  missals,  some  copies  of  ThomaB 
a  KempiSy  of  the  Gknius  of  Christianity  and  other  woiks 
of  Chateaubriand,  the  lives  of  many  different  aaint^ 
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md   the   works  of    comj^aratively    a    few    Portuguese 

riters;  a  few  medical  works,  maDy  lawbooks,  and  some 

>ook9  against  Protestantiam,  constitute  the  Portuguese 

ibrary.     Then  come  the  works  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  and 

[ttxley,  of  Hume  and  Paine  translated  into  French;  then 

the  works  of  Voltaire,  Kosseau,  etc.,  with  a  large   stock 

>t  French  novels. 

Of  course  their  literature  shows  the  bent  of  the  read- 
ing public.     Indifferentism  is  the  attitude  of  this   class 
jirard  religion,  while  a  large  class  has  gone  all  the  way 
to  infidelity.     And  this   is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
bbey  have  never  known  any  religion  but  that  of   Rome; 
ind  when  they  find  it  is  false,  their  belief  in  religion  is 
^one,  for  to  them  Roman  Catholicism  and  religion  are 
lynonymous  terms.     The  Roman  orders  have  a  super- 
tltious  attachment  for  the  faith,  for  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  liveg  of  sin,  and  allows  them  to  do  any- 
thing but  become  Masons  or  Protestants,   and  for  the 
>roper  fees,  will  grant  them   absolution,  and  if   enough 
ses  are  paid   for,   will  give   them  a  safe  and  quick 
IrauBit  through  Purgatory. 

Bnt  do  not  think  the   Pope   has  lost  his  power  here. 

When  many  of  his  clergy  and  a  large  number  of  the  re- 

Ltpectable  men  of  this  city  became  Masons,  the  Pope  ex- 

Loommanicated  them,  they  were  refused  absolution  and 

i&l.     The  priests  were  suspended.     The  result  of  the 

aggie  is  that  there  is  not  a  lodge  of  Masons  in  this 

I  province  that  dares  to  assemble  ejccept  in  the  most  secret 

I  m&Diien     The  padres  are  restored   to   their  living,  and 

I  are  now  protesting  against  Masons  and  Protestantism. 

The  thinking  men  do  not  care  for  Protestantism  as   a 

religion,  but  they  desire  a  free  country,  and  are   willing 

for  the  people  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  liberty 

And  free  thought  by  anybody  that  will  do  it,  so  long  afl 

(it  cotts  them  nothing.     Young  Brazil  is  very   patriotic, 
▼cry  ambitious,  and  very  desirous  of  what  passes  here 
for  learning,  yet  with  all    this  it  is  inclined  to  be  con- 
"*^     eervative;  and   af?  the  fathers  of  this  generation  have 

t^  been  identified  with  the  past  history,  and  a  reverence 
for  their  ancestors  and  family  pride  being  important 
constituents  in  his  character,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
Prote^tunt  Woinau's  ITork  in  Brozib 
We  take  the  following  account  of  Woman's  Work  in 
Brazil  from  the  Southern  Christ ian  Advocate,  W^liere 
**our  church"  and  "our  sehools"  are  spoken  of,  the  refer- 
eooe  is  to  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  The  last 
paragraph  refers  to  Mrs.  Ransom,  the  devoted  wife  of  a 
miflaionary  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  an  ao- 
count  of  whose  work  will  be  foimd  in  another  place. 

**Iii  Brazil  the  education  of  woman  has  been  much  neg- 
loetedj,  and  where  attempted  at  all,  has  in  many  cases 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  intollec- 
lual  incompetence  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  just  as  great 
aa  their  moral  incompetence  is  startling.  Few  women 
away  from  the  cities — ^exceptions  made  of  the  daughtera 
of  very  wealthy  planters— <?an  read  at  all     The  higher 
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girls'  schools  ordinarily  teach  little  beyond  French,  mn- 
sic^  dancing,  and  fancy  needle -work. 

"The  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
established  schools  for  girls  in  the  cities  of  San  Paulo, 
Campinas,  and  Rio  Claro,  of  the  Province  of  San  Paulo. 
In  these  schools  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place.  Miss  Thomas,  a  lady  of  in- 
dependent means,  established  at  San  Paulo  City  a  kincUr- 
garten,  which  is  in  successful  operation  under  the  care 
of  a  lady  whom  Miss  Thomas  trained  for  the  work.  Two 
ladies, — one  a  Presbyterian,  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
other  a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  from  New  York  City,— 
have  established  in  San  Paulo  City  a  girls'  school  at  their 
own  expense.  This  school  educates  gratuitously  a  cer- 
tain number  of  girls,  giving  them  books,  tuition,  board, 
and  by-and-by  clothing,  and  affording  its  alumnm  a 
home  free  of  charge  whenever  without  a  situation  as 
teachers  and  in  need  of  such  help. 

*'The  good  to  be  accomplished  by  glrlsVschools  in  Bra- 
zil is  simply  incalculable.  The  uneducated  Brazilian  wo- 
man is  not  only  ignorant,  but  superstitious  from  the 
teaching  of  the  convents,  or  entirely  skeptical  as  a  result 
of  her  acquaintance  with  French  literature.  The  woman 
educated  in  the  schools  which  we  advocate  will  take  the 
highest  social  rank,  because  she  will  possess  the  deepesi 
literary  culture,  and  her  Christian  training  will  fit  her 
for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  great  reformation  of  the 
future. 

**The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  should  enter  heartily  upon  this  noble  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  women  of  a  nation  of  nearly  12,000,000 
people.  Our  schools  can  be  made  self-supporting,  and 
each  will  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  church  in  the  immediate 
future.  In  Piracicaba,  Province  of  San  Paulo,  the  MisRe^ 
Newman  attempted  a  school  of  a  high  order,  of  which 
the  church  may  yet  make  a  noble  success.  The  town  16 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  county  site  of  a  county 
of  more  than  10,000  people,  enjoys  railroad  facilities, 
stands  at  the  head  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  river 
navigation,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  a  large  district  of 
frontier  country  which  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  im- 
migrants. 

''The  beautiful  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  smiles  upon  the 
placid  waters  of  one  of  the  largest  harbors  in  the  world, 
and  like  a  tropical  beauty  gazes  upon  the  ocean  through 
her  parted  veil  of  mountains;  yet,  for  all  the  daughtera 
of  her  350,000  to  400,000  inhabitants,  no  Protestant 
church  has  given  her  a  girls'  school.  Private  enterprize 
has  established,  as  a  matter  of  livelihood,  mor^  than  one 
girls*  school  which  has  proved  a  financial  success,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent teachers,  a  girls'  school  in  Rio  de  Janerio  would 
not  only  prove  financially  successful,  but  be  an  inestim- 
able blessing  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Besides  tha 
common  school  population,  the  homeless  children,  boot- 
blacks, fruit-venders,  ballad-girls,  and  news-boys,  utter  a 
touching  appeal  for  a  children's  home, 

"All  these  great  enterprizes  were  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs,  Annie  Ransom;  her  last  letter  was  occu^vstji^mv'^ 
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the  interests  of  the  school  at  Piracicaba;  and  when  she 
lay  down  to  die,  she  was  preparing  to  open  a  refuge  for 
the  homeless  children  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  She  gave  her 
life  to  the  work." 
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M(8»lojis  Df  the  American  Presbyterian  Clinrch  In  BrazIU 

The  miesions  of  this  church  were  commenced  in  Bra- 
zil in  1859.  The 
stations  now  oc- 
cupied are  Ba- 
uiA,  Rev,  A.  L. 
Blackford,  and 
one  colporteur, 
one  outstation ; 
Campos,  Rev.  M. 
P.  Carvulhosa; 
Rio  dm  Janeiro, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hous- 
ton and  wife, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Tra- 
jano,  one  colpor- 
teur, and  one 
teacher;  Larb- 
na,  one  teacher; 
SaoPadlu^Rcv. 
Geo.  W.  Cham- 
berlain and  wife, 
Rev.  J.  Beatty 
Howell  aod  wife, 
iliss  Phebc  A, 
T  h  o  m  a  B,  Miss 
,va  DaGama, 
iss  Mary  P. 
Dascomb;  Sor- 
ocABA,  Rev.  A, 
P,  de  Cerqiieira 
Leite;  Rio  Cla- 
RO,  Rev.  R.  Len- 
ington  and  wife, 
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Rev*  John  F, 
DaGama  and 
wife,  two  na- 
tive     teachers, 

and  one  colpor- 
leur;  B  rot  as, 
four  native 
teachers  and  one 
colporteur;  Cal- 
DAs,  Rev.  Miguel 
Torres.     There  are  977  members  reported. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  says: 
The  general  aspects  of  the  mission  work  in  Brazil 
have  undergone  very  little  change,  and  the  mission,  like 
all  others  of  the  Board,  has  been  crippled  for  want  of 
needed  recruiis.  Everything  has  been  done  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Politically,  tbe  sky  seems  not  quite  as  bright 
as  it  ha.s  been  for  the  last  few  years.  The  Liberal  Par- 
liament, from  which  very  much  has  been  expected  in 
the  direction  of  religious  liberty,  has  adjourned  without 
accomplishing  the  work  that  had  been  hoped  for.  '  Tbe 
reason  as.signed  in  the  mission  letters  is  that  the  Emperor 
himi*elf  has  in  some  degree  evinced  a  reactionary  spirit. 
Possibly  he  has  been  taught  by  the  Communistic  and 


Kihilistic  demonstrations  of  Europe  to  feel  thai 
monarchy  is  more  secure  upon  a  conservative  basi 
upon  a  liberal  one,  and  that  the  Priesthood  are  iaBi 
as  elsewhere,  the  natural  friends  of  monarchy  and 
centralization.  He  has  taken  the  ground  that  the 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  liberal  reform  which  had 
discussed;  that  the  compulsory  adherence  to  its  em 
and  its  worship  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Churofl 

heretofore  j 
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not  for  the 
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Howell,  has  pursued  its  usual  course  with  good  a 
success,  embracing  a  theolegical  class  to  wbicl 
these  missionaries  have  given  more  or  less  instruci 
Mr,  Howell  reports  having  preached  twice  a 
and  given  theological  instruction  three  hours  a  dl 
sides  editorial  writing  for  the  Imprema — loo  I 
burden,  surely,  for  one  man  to  undertake.  Both 
Mn  Chamberlain — the  latter  devoting  more  atten 
the  training-school — have  spent  more  or  less  t 
tours  among  the  distant  stations  and  outstations, 
expense  of  publishing  the  paper  has  been  very  co] 
ably  reduced  by  utilizing  the  services  of  the  youn 
connected  with  the  school.  ^m%  of  the  native 
tians  have  evinced  a  good  deal  of  ability  in  tht 
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ftter  for  publioatloiij  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nr  contribatin^  has  increased  the  popularity 
len  Eight  handred  copies  ate  issaed  weekly. 
bangeB  are  made  with  other  papers  through 
y,  thua  greatly  enlarging  the  circle  of  its  m* 
!>eyeral  studeuts  who  are  receiving  aid  are  era- 
type-setting  and  other  work  connected  with 
iahment,  thus  in  part  relieving  the  mission  of 
ft  of  their  expense. 
leriment  of   removing  the  paper  from  Rio  to 

has  had  this  advantage,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Kin  be  entirely  self-supporting.  An  arrange- 
been  made  with  one  of  the  principal  book- 
l&o  Paulo,  by  whiob  a  full  stock  of  Protestant 
Kiokfl  is  to  be  kept  on  hand  without  expense 
ision, 

lorts  and  letters  from  the  southern  portion  of 
peak  of  the  lack  of  that  supervision  aod  stim- 
1  the  scattered  congregations  and  isolated  be- 

the  interior  manifestly  require.  The  call, 
IS  earnestly  repeated  for  more  men. 
d  is  open  for  a  great  work  in  preaciiing  the 
im  village  to  village,  and  the  idea  is  suggested 
york  should  be  kept  up  in  given  localities  for  a 
t  of  weeksj  in  order  that  deep  and  permanent 
ne  may  be  made.  For  this  a  great  increase  of 
rnary  lorce  is  demanded. 

Is'  School,  which  has  been  under  the  care  of 
il,  Miss  Chamberlain,  and  Mias  Thomas,  has 
I  doubled  its  efficiency  and  success;  tbougli  at 
Be  of  impaired  health  to  two  of  the  teaotiers. 
nberlain  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Kuhl  has  re- 
me  on  leave  of  absence. 

rls'  Boarding  School  is  limited  to  twelve  pupils, 
her  has  fully  occupied  all  the  available  accom- 
|y  As  an  indication  of  the  general  respect 
this  educational  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
J  citizens  of  the  highest  class  patronize  the 
ool — one  a  Baron,  another  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Oaro,  Bev.  J.  F.  Da^ama  has  suffered  more 
ring  the  year  from  ill^heaUh,  but  he  reports 
ar  church  services  have  been  kept  up  during 

Eight  persons  have  been  received  on  profes- 
ine  by  letter.  The  Sabbath  services  have  been 
ded.  Baptisms,  7  adults,  1^3  children.  Present 
iber  of  commuiiicanta,  47.  Contributions  of 
1300*  Sabbath-school  average  from  40  to  50. 
phan  Boarding  School  is  full,  with  still  other 
ns  for  places*  Six  of  the  pupils  have  been  in 
of  reading  to  their  friends  and  acquainting 
h  Protestantism  and  Protestants.  Some  of 
from  San  Jose  de  Rio  Pardo,  where  no  rais- 
las  ever  been  known,  Thirty4hree  children 
1  this  school. 

Carlos  do  Pinhal  few  services  have  been  held, 
Mr.  Dagama's  illness.  Total  membership  of 
b,  47;  though  20  were  reported  as  about  to  be 

to  the  church  in  Araraquara.  This  church 
organized  during  the  year  with  7  members. 
I  remote  section,  it  has  hitherto  received  little 
y  instruction,  though  a  Bihle<teacher  has  been 
.  The  Word  of  God  is  now  in  nearly  every 
i  is  reitd. 

tchool  of  60  scholars  is  opened  with  the  read* 
!  Bible  and  prayer.  Every  pupil  is  furnished 
sw  Testament  and  Catechism.  In  November 
d  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds, 
eira  the  school  has  been  maintained  nnder  the 
IV,  A*  A*  Pinto  Gudesy  with  aa  average  of  23 


pupils,  Mr.  Gudes  has  visited  420  families^  besides 
holding  regular  Sabbath  services.  Another  school  under 
his  care  at   an   outitation  is  reported  as  having  been 

closed. 

The  station  at  Rio  de  Janeiroj  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  D.  M.  Hazlitt  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
left  with  only  one  missionarjTj  Rev.  X  T.  Houston,  and 
his  time  has  been  occupied  in  part  with  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  entire  Brazilian  Mission.  The  church  in  Rio 
has  been  statedly  supplied  with  the  Gospel,  however, 
and  a  rented  chapel  has  for  the  most  of  the  year  been  in 
use  in  the  suburbj  St.  Domingo,  on  the  opposite  side  ef 
the  Bay  of  Rio. 

For  a  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Houston  has  been  asaiilted 
by  Rev,  A,  A.  Trajano,  ivhose  preaching  and  general 
work  at  Rio  are  spoken  of  with  commendation.  The 
church  has  been  more  or  less  distracted  during  the  year 
by  the  heretical  teachings  of  an  inftuential  elder,  Dr, 
Fereira,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  apparent  sincerity, 
but  of  extremely  erratic  views  on  some  points.  Being 
forbidd^'U  to  preach  in  the  church,  he  appealed  to  Pres- 
bytery, and  failing  to  find  justification  in  that  body,  he 
organized  a  separate  church,  drawing  away  several  mem- 
bers to  form  the  organization. 

No  report  lias  been  received  from  the  northern  station, 
Bahia;  but  letters  received  early  in  the  year  stated  that 
four  young  men  had  been  received  into  the  church,  one 
well  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  likely  to  become  an 
efficient  helper.  Three  accessions  were  also  reported  at 
Cachoeira,  This  place  has  frecjuently  been  the  scene  of 
persecution  and  even  mob  violence,  though  later  ac- 
counts report  no  disturbance.  The  total  number  of 
communicants  of  these  two  churches  reported  last  year 
was  sixteen  in  each* 


Missions  of  the  American  Southern  Preabfterlan  Chnrch 
In  Brazil, 

The  headquarters  of  the  missions  are  at  Campinas, 
Moggy-Mi  rim  and  Pernamhuco,  From  the  last  annual 
report  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

At  Campinas  are  Rev,  Edward  Lane  and  wife,  Rev» 
John  W.  Dabney  and  wife,  and  Miss  Nannie  Hender- 
son, and  four  Brazilian  teachers. 

At  Moggy-Mirira  are  Rev:  John  Boyle  and  wife,  and 
one  colportenr. 

At  Pernambueo  are  Rev.  J.  Rockwell  Smith,  and  Rev. 
DeLacey  Wardlaw  and  wifej  and  four  Brazilian  helpers. 

"Campinas,  a  city  of  20,00  inhabitants,  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  some- 
thing less  than  200  miles  from  the  seaboard.  It  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  finest  coffee  districts  in  Brazil,  and 
is  rapidly  growing  in  wealth,  population  and  commercial 
importance.  It  is  accessible  by  raili'oads  both  from  San- 
tos and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Its  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant^ 
partaking  more  of  a  temperate  than  of  a  tropical  tem- 
perature. Moggy-Mirira  is  a  small  village  forty  milea 
north  of  Campinas,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  railroad. 
It  has  no  special  importance  in  itself,  but  forms  an  im-^ 
portant  center  for  evangelical  labor^  and  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied as  such  by  Mr.  Boyle,  for  six  or  eight  months  past^ 
and  with  encouraging  results. 

"The  country  around  Campinas,  to  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  more,  has  been  divided  Into  two  fields 
for  evangelistic  labor,  the  northern  portion  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Mr,  Boyle,  and  the  southern  by  Mr.  Lane.  There 
are  also  employed  within  these  boundaries  two  colpor- 
teurs, who  are  actively  engaged  in  circulating  the  Word 
of  God  and  other  religious  books;  and  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  reading  of  these  books  is  rapidly  pre- 
paring the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  to  listen  to  the 
Oospel,  which  is  now  proclaimed  among  them,  but  dis- 
poses them  also  to  conform  their  lives  to  its  require- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  that  with  some  occasional  excep- 
tions, the  people  show  a  much  greater  disposition  to  lis- 
ten to  the  preached  Word  than  they  did  wnen  it  was  first 
proclaimed  among  them.  Six  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized within  these  boundaries  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  None  of  them  have  as  yet  a  large  membership, 
out  they  all  have  the  prospect  of  growth  and  prosperity. 
These  churches  are  being  trained  m  a  wise  and  primitive 
W9f.  Elders  and  deacons  are  appointed  in  connection 
with  the  very  organization  of  the  church,  and  they  enter 
upon  their  respective  duties  from  the  very  begmning. 
Tne  elders  visit  the  people,  hold  religious  worship  when 
no  minister  is  present,  and  they  attend  to  everything 
necessary  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  fiock. 

^'The  labors  of  the  missionaries  at  Campinas  have  here- 
tofore been  directed  to  the  care  of  the  church  in  that 
place,  and  in  a  large  measure  to  the  educational  work 
connected  with  the  Campinas  Institute. 

"Pernambuco,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  large  commercial 
city  in  Northern  Brazil.  It  is  located  directlv  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  nearly  equi-distant  from 
tara,  on  the  great  Amazon,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Empire.  With  the  exception  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  com- 
mercial city  in  South  America.  Its  population  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  160,000  to  250,000.  Roman  Cathol- 
icism is  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  city,  as  it  is  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  it  has  been  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
people,  especially  upon  the  more  intelligent  classes,  for 
many  years  past,  and  has  been  superceded  by  infidelity, 
in  some  form  or  other,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  peo- 
ple of  Pernambuco,  however,  are  liberal  and  tolerant  in 
their  political  and  religious  views  beyond  almost  any 
other  community  in  the  Empire,  and  in  this  respect  it 
affords  a  very  encouraging  field  for  the  introduction  of  a 
pure  Gospel.  It  has  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  field 
lor  six  years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by 
Rev.  J.  Rockwell  Smith  alone.  He  has  recently  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward- 
law. 

"Mr.  Smith  has  heretofore  devoted  his  attention  to 
three  special  objects:  1st,  the  building  up  of  an  Evangel- 
ical Church  in  the  City  of  Pernambuco;  2d,  of  giving  a 
wide  circulation  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  other  religious 
books,  in  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country,  includ- 
ing the  editing  and  circulating  of  a  monthly  religious 
magazine;  3d,  making  evangelical  tours  in  the  surround- 
ing country  and  neighboring  cities.  The  blessing  of 
God  seems  to  have  attended  all  these  different  depart- 
ments of  labor. 

"A  church  has  been  gathered  in  the  city,  the  precise 
membership  of  which  is  not  known,  which,  however,  is 
not  only  growing  in  numbers,  but  which  is  growing  in 
knowledge,  and  which  is  destined,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  a  great  spiritual 
power,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  Another  church  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized in  the  town  of  Goyana,  embracing  13  adults  and 
10  children.  A  blessing  is  also  attending  the  circula- 
tion of  God's  Word  in  the  adjoining  regions.  It  is 
known  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  mainly 
from  reading  the  Word  of  God,  have  associated  them- 
selves together,  in  three  separate  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  religious  services  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.      It  is  expected   that  these  communities 


will  be  organized,  at  an  early  date,  into  three  m 
churches. 

"Mr.  Smith  has  four  young  men  under  hia  care, 
he  is  training  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  but 
he  employs  at  the  same  time,  to  a  limited  ext 
the  work  of  colportage,  thus  fitting  them  for  ad 
bor  while  prosecuting  their  studies.  The  nam 
such  might  be  greatly  increased  if  we  had  the 
to  employ  them." 


Missions  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Chareh  in  Br 

Two  missionaries  of  this  church  have  been  op< 
in  Brazil,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom,  in  Rio  de  Janeu 
Rev.  J.  E.  Newman,  at  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  Pi 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

Bro.  Ransom,  and  wife  went  to  Brazil  four  yea 
Mrs.  Ransom  died  in  Brazil  last  year,  and  Bn 
som  has  been  in  this  country  for  several  d 
lecturing  on  Brazil,  and  seeking  to  increase  the 
est  of  the  church  in  his  mission.  In  this  he  ha 
very  successful,  and  returns  to  Brazil  this  moni 
three  other  missionaries  for  Brazil.  The  new  n 
aries  are  Rev.  J.  W.  Koger,  and  wife,  who  go  fn 
South  Carolina  Conference,  toPiracicaba,  Provino^ 
Paulo,  and  Miss  Mattie  J.  Watts  of  Louisville,  K; 
goes  to  Brazil  under  the  auspicea.  of  the  W 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Methodist  C9i' 

Rev.  Jas.  L.  Kennedy,  of  the  Holston  oonferea 
Rev.  H.  C.  Tucker  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  i 
under  appointment  for  the  Brazilian  Mission* 

The  last  Annual  Report  says:  "In  the  inte 
Brazil  Brother  Newman,  finds  the  difficulties  of  h: 
increased  by  the  changes  of  residence  of  the  B 
speaking  population,  to  whom  alone  he  miniete 
the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  these  were  aettl' 
together;  now  they  have  become  scattered.  Tb 
bers  at  the  two  or  three  principal  localities,  wher 
erly  he  was  able  to  reach  nearly  all,  have  hi 
duced  by  the  removal  of  many  families  farth 
the  interior,  and  of  young  men  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  life.  Direct  pastoral  supervision 
made  very  difficult.  Brother  Newman  still,  he 
works  in  faith  and  hope,  asks  for  re-enforcemen 
emphasizes  the  need  of  good  schools,  especially 
poorer  classes.  He  is  confident  that  a  good,  en 
teacher  could,  in  any  respectable  town  of  the  pr 
soon  secure  a  self-supporting  school." 


Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conyentioii  in  B 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper  reports:  "This  Com 
has  two  churches  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  B 
one  at  Santa  Barbara  with  thirty  members,  the  ot 
Station  with  twelve  members.  Rev.  £.  H.  Quill 
been  both  teacher  and  preacher.  On  January  ist 
Rev.  W.  B.  Bagby  and  wife  sailed  for  Rio  de  J 
to  reinforce  this  mission.  They  arrived  March  4th 
liberal  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  cordial  rec 
given  our  people  by  the  Brazilians,  inspire  great  t 
this  field,  although  the  worse  forms  of  Romanii 
rampant." 
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Ift  of  the  South  Americiiii  Missionary  Society  in  UrazU, 
Paulo  and  iiantos  are  two  Htations  under  tho 
I  of  the  Rev,  G.  P,  Quick,  for  two  years  the  Chap- 
the  society  at  Santiago.  He  has  received  consider- 
fBlp  from  Mr.  D,  M.  Fox,  the  engineer  and  one  of 
sectors  of  the  railway,  who  also  has  been  instru- 
I  in  erecting  a  Gothic  church,  Sao  Pauhj  is  beau- 
eituated  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
d  47  mileB  inland  from  Santos,  which  latter  port  is 
3  by  seven  miles  of  river  from  the  ocean.  The 
|e  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  about  350  miles,  and 
f  commttnication  exists  between  the  three  places. 


tnwpt 


HXCBIPT  BRAZIIj. 


The  S.  P.  G.  in  British  Guiana. 

The  Soeii'ty  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For* 
eign  Parts  has  a  very  interesting  and  successful  niiaaioii 
in  Briiieh  Guiana.  At  Cabacabnri,  Rev.  W.  Heard,  mii- 
sionary,are  531  commnnicants;  ihe  Coolie  Mission,  Rev. 
F.  P,  L,  Josa,  missionary,  74  eonmiunicants;  Mary'* 
Hope,  Rev.  J.  R.  Moore,  missionary,  120  communicants* 


.^-^\ 


^^rCiv" 
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■o  Velho  is  north-east   of    Rio   de 
^  250  miles  distartt.    The  Rev,  Mackwood  Stevens 
m  appointed  by  tho  sci[;iety,  jointly  with  the  di- 
of  the  St.  John  del   Rey  Mining  Company,  to 
f  to  the  200  Europeans  in  their  employ  at  this 

Northern  Mission  is  on  the  River  Pnrus,  a  branch 
Amauon.  The  misKionaries  have  received  much 
Igement,  both  from  Indians  and  trade ris,  in  prose- 
fhe  objects  of  the  mission.  The  Rev.  W.  Thwaites 
I  the  superintendent,  and  is  assisted  liy  Mr,  Res- 
|ak  and  Mr.  Hugh  McCaul.  The  failure  of  the 
tf  the  latter  will  necessitate  his  return  to  Eng- 
it  Lieut  Jones,  R  N.,  and  wife  have  the  past 
jone  from  England  to  assist  the  mission.  The 
irters  of  the  mission  is  at  San  Pedro,  and  so  com- 
its  L%olation  that  the  nearest  place  where  any- 
p  be  purchased  is  Manaos  a  thousand  miles  off. 


Buah  Negrroea  of  Guiana. 

Janeiro,   and  j  Rev,  H.  Humphries  is  at  Orealla,  and  Rev,  J.  G,  Pearson 
at  Port  Mo u rant.     The  last  annual  report  says: 

Thousands— we  miglit  a  I  most  say  tens  of  thousands — of  CooHo 
laborers  are  every  year  koded  in  tbe  colony.  They  come,  heathen 
or  Mohammedans,  brmgiog  with  them  iuperslitioua and  idolatnnui 
praclicea,  which  are  not  uoly  lamentable  in  themselves,  but  likely 
10  coimteract  mtich  of  the  inHuence  of  Cbrislian  teaching  upoo 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  under  It.  Among  these  imml- 
granta  our  mlsaionaries  labor,  with  the  object  not  only  of  conTert- 
ing  as  many  as  powdble  for  their  own  sake,  hut  also  that  they  may 
return  when  their  term  of  labor  has  expu-cd  to  leaven  their  coun- 
trymen»  and  help  on  the  great  work  of  Christkoizing  India  and 
China.  Recently  these  Coolies  have  been  showing  a  remarkable 
intereat  In  the  quejgtlon,  "What  ts  Truth?"  and  an  equally  re- 
markable readiness  to  reeuive  ChrUtian  teaching  as  the  key  to  the 
inquiry.  A  large  number  of  Ooolies  have  been  baptized  after  care- 
fu!  preparation,  and  many  more  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  church,  Tlie  Rev, 
8,  C.  Hore,  who  has  been  active  in  this  work,  is  tbe  rector  of 
Trinity  Farbh.  E^cqulbo,  in  which  ther«  are  three  8,000  CooUea. 
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AJflo  among  the  Indiana  &  gracloui  work  is  going  on,  and  eTery- 
where  there  is  ft  gradual  influx  of  Indiana  from  the  interior  to  Uie 
Ri¥er  Misaiona^  anxious  to  learn  all  they  can  of  lh&  Gospel  of 
Chmt,  


Hiesions  of  tbe  Weilejan  MetboilisiR  in  fir Itlah  yaiana. 

The  Wesleyan  Metbodista  have  a  large  and  auccessf  ul 
mlijioii  TTork  in  British  Guiana,  occupying  Demerara, 
Eisequiboj  Berbicej  and  several  large  circuits.  The  last 
report  we  have  seen  states:  "Our  educational  work  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition ;  our  schools  are,  as  a  rii^e,  second 
to  none  in  the  colony.  We  have  4,166  scholars.  We  are 
alfl^Fvery  earnest  in  our  attention  to  the  Sabbath  schools; 
we  record  as  a  result,  1,801  Sabbath  scholars*  Total 
number  of  members  in  the  District,  4,256;  on  trial,  142." 


Missions  of  tlie  American  PresliyteHAn  Omrch  (North)  in  Chill, 
The  missions  of  this  church  in  ChiH  are  at  Valparaiso, 
Santiago,  Talca,  and  Concepeion.  Valparauo  is  the 
chief  seaport  of  Chili,  and  has  a  population  of  100,000; 
Rev,  A,  M,  Merwin  and  wife,  and  Rev,  Dr.  David  Trura- 
bnll  and  wife  are  the  missionaries*  SafUtago^  the  capita! 
city  of  Chili,  is  120  miles  inland  from  Valparaiso,  with 
which  it  has  railroad  connection,  and  has  a  population  of 
125,000 J  Rev*  S.  J-  Christen  and  wife,  missionaries, 
Conc^cioHj  on  the  coast,  300  miles*  south  of  Valparaiso, 
has  a  population  of  15,000;  Rev.  Robert  McLean  and 
wife,  Rev,  Eneas  McLean  and  wife,  missionaries.  Talca 
is  120  miles  south  of  Santiago,  and  connected  with  it  by 
railway;  population,  20^000;  Rev,  S,  W,  Curtiss  and 
wife,  missionaries.     The  last  annual  report  says: 

Kev.  Mr.  Merwin,  at  Yalparai»D,  has  been  encouraged  duriog 
the  year  by  an  increased  average  attendance  upon  his  fiervicea, 
and  by  cheering  indications  of  a  ripening  and  stable  piety  in  the 
membcrBhip  of  bii  church.  The  additions  to  tbe  cburcb  bave 
been  hut  0;  but  tbe  attendsnoe  and  attentivenesa  of  tbe  congrega- 
lion,  as  well  as  the  interest  felt  in  tbe  two  Sabbath-schools  and 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  ba?e  encouraged  him  to  labor  on  in  hope. 
During  tbe  year  a  commodious  and  well-located  chapel  baa  been 
purchased  for  his  congregation  by  private  individuals,  who  bold 
it  in  trust  for  the  BoanL 

Tbe  work  at  Santiago  baa  been  vigorously  carried  forward  by 
Rev,  S.  J.  Cbri&ten,  assisted  by  Senor  J.  B.  Canul.  The  eoo- 
gregatiOEis  in  tbe  Mission  chapel  h\ve  not  been  large,  though 
seven  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  cburcb,  Tj*e  preuch- 
ing  of  Mr.  Canut  in  difTerent  parts  of  tbe  city  has  been  fairly  at- 
tended. According  to  the  testimony  of  the  miasionariet,  be  ia  a 
most  earnest  and  indefatigable  laborer.  Freedom  of  thought  is 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  Chili,  yet,  in  proportion  to  tbia  increase, 
ia  tbe  growing  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  tbe  pneslbood.  The 
work  must  be  of  slow  growth.  It  ia  seed-sowing  rather  than  a 
great  harvest;  but  the  church  should  bB  content  to  labor  on  in  the 
asnued  belief  that  tbe  day  la  near  when  in  Chili,  as  now  already 
in  Mexico^  hundreds  and  thousands  will  break  away  from  tbe 
■hackles  of  the  pnestbood,  will  demand  the  Bible,  and  claim  tbe 
rights  of  free  thought.  The  most  unremitUng  surveillance  aed 
social  persecution  are  to  be  met  by  those  who  identify  tUemselvet 
with  tbe  Protestant  movement;  and  in  not  a  few  caeea  in  Santia- 
go have  Protestants  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place  and  fpo  else- 
where into  communities  where  they  are  unknown.  It  is»  however, 
an  encouraging  fact  that  they  prefer  to  do  tbia,  under  the  pressure 
of  persetrution,  rather  than  to  recant  and  secure  tbe  favor  of  the 
Papacy  by  a  return  to  its  superatitions,  Santiago,  being  the  seal 
of  the  Government,  and  the  highest  intellectual  life  of  the  re* 
public,  and  especially  having  among  its  rtatesmen  those  who  open- 


OXJTH  AMSBICA 


ly  advocate  tbe  fr^i  circulation  of  the  Bible,  can  not   long  i 
under  the  power  of  superstition. 

Mr.  Rol)ert  McLean,  some  months  aince,  changed  bfa  loetfl 
from  San  Felipe,  in  which  he  was  reported  last  year,  to  O 
cepcion,  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  republic,  where  bil 
joined  bis  brother.  Rev.  Bneas  McLean,  In  a  very  hxxpi 
work.  They  have  started,  and  are  sustaining  a  vigorous  religk 
paper,  which  they  have  published  wholly  at  their  own  exp«D 
besides  various  tracts  and  a  small  collection  of  hymns.  In  a  tai 
written  on  the  2Sd,  of  January,  Rev.  R  McL^n,  apeakiof  fill 
recent  organization  of  a  church,  says:  "It  would  hav«  dl 
you  good  to  bave  been  with  us  at  the  formation  of  our  UlUe  Bfn 
iah  church  last  Sunday.  Three  persona  were  preaeiU  wbo  1 
wailed  more  than  sixteen  years  for  that  day;  and  a*  I  aw  ' 
tears  of  joy  running  down  their  cheeks,  I  felt  more  thui  up 
for  all  my  toil  1  had  tbe  privilege  of  baptizing  aeven  petto 
and  receiving  them  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  Two  oil 
presented  themselves,  but  I  had  not  been  able  to  examliie  li 
sufflciently,  and  requested  them  to  wait  until  next  eommuniOA 
''Sere and  there,  throughout  these  communities,  are  sprink 
nominal  Protestants,  who  bave  retained  in  the  midst  of  UMi 
generation,  something  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  H 
Redeemer.  These  sheep  without  any  visible  shepherd  bavv  1 
pared  tbe  way  in  some  measure  by  the  testimony  of  thetr  tt^ 
Be  that  as  It  may,  we  have  worshiped  God  according  ',to  the  ( 
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I  of  our  own  conscience,    with    no   molestation  ever   since 
1870,  here  in  Concepcion." 

icftl  flummary:  Number  of    stations,   3;  ordained  minis- 
I;  native  licentiate,  1;  churches,  4;  total  number  of  com- 
inlcants,  92;  number  received  during  the  jeaFp  £3;  achoolS)  4. 


isfilans  of  the  American  Presbjterlan  Chtireh  (North)  In  the 
United  States  of  Columhia. 

I  BogotSy  the  capital  of  the  couiitry,  has  a  population  of 
1,000,  and  waa  first  occupied  as  a  station  in  1856.  The 
^flsionary  laborers  are,  Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell  and  wife, 
Kate  McFarren,  and  Miss  Margaret  Ramsey.  The 
aDnoal  report  says: 


Missions  of  the  Methodist  Bplseopat  Church   In  South 
Ameriea. 

This  Church  formerly  had  a  mission  in  Brazil,  but  its 
work  is  now  confined  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  to 
Uruguay, 

Akgkntiite  Republic. 

Buetios  Af/res^  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Repnblic, 
is  the  oldest  point  of  labor.  It  is  a  city  of  200,000  in- 
habitants, and  there  are  probably  4,000  Protestants  and 
5,000  iji  the  English -speaking  population.  The  first  mii- 
slonary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  entered  the 
country  in  1B36,  and  for  21  years  the  work  was  Hfnited 


*^^      WaEKEh**' 


BaeDos  Ayres. 


It  is  believed  that  the  outlook  of  this  misaian  is  one  of  encoiir- 
aent    The  chief  drawback  to  its  usefulness,  heretofore,  has 
en  changes  in  the  ranka  of  the  mbsionaries.     One  was  not  per- 
Jtted  to  continue  by  reason  of  death;  others  were  variously  led 
^  return  to  this  country,  after  not  long  periods  of  service.     But 
he  door  remains  open.     A  liberal  government  is  still  in  power, 
Hthfitanding  the  machinations    of  the    Romish    priesthood. 
^olomtion  of  religion,  Protestant  as  well  aa  Roman,  is  maintained. 
I  press  is  free.     A    railroad    from  Honda  on  the  Magdalena 
iver,  to  Bogota,  will  make  the  capital  of  the  U,  8.  of  Columbia 
more  accessible  to  commerce  and  more  widely  influential  as  the 
centre  of  social  snd  political  power     Our  missionary  work  in  a 
city  which  ia  to  Columbia  what  Paris  is  to  France,  ought  to  be- 
come of  priceless  value,  especially  in  the  lines  of  educational  and 
veUgtoUB  Instruction,  aided  eventually  by  the  issues  of  the  print- 
Hbg'press.     And  these  considerations   receive   the  greater  force 
^Kom  the  providential  fact  that  no  other  Protestant  mission  is  now 
^■H  work  in  this  country.     Our  missionaries  hope  to  make  known 
^b  form  of  religion  set  free  from  ritualistic  and  superstitious  obser- 
vances, to  three  millions  of  people — a  people  of  warm  and  gener 
oua  sympathies,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
capable  of  great  advancement  in  culture,  but  not  less  than  our- 
I  in  need  of  the  grace  of  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     The 
ements  of  the  past  may  have  been  ordered  to  test  the 
I  of  the  Church.    A  brighter  day  will  shine  on  the  work  of 
I  mission. 


largely  to  the  Protestant  English,  preaching  in  Spanish 
being  prohibited  by  law.  The  Spanish  work  was  begun 
in  the  city  in  1867.  The  Rev.  John  F.  Thomson  is  now 
preaching  to  large  native  congregations  in  the  city.  The 
church  in  the  city  for  the  English-speaking  population 
is  now  self-supporting,  and  also  assists  in  the  support  of 
the  Spanish  service. 

A  subsidy  from  the  national  government  of  $32  in 
gold  monthly,  is  received  for  the  incidental  expenses  of 
Spanish  Sunday-schools.  The  annual  pew  rent  for  the 
support  of  the  pastor  amounts  to  |1,600  in  gold.  The 
statistics  for  1S80  show  that  there  are  1  foreign  mission- 
ary, 1  assistant  missionary,  1  native  u n ordained  preacher,  ^ 
1  native  local  preacher,  7  native  teachers,  53  members, 
114  probationers,  875  attendants  on  Sunday  worship, 
7  day  schools  with  510  scholars,  1  church  valued  at 
144,000,  1  parsonage  valued  at  16,000,  The  collections 
amounted  to  $17  for  miBsionary  society,  $2,600  for  self- 
support,  and  $975  for  church  repairing. 

Rosario  is  the  second  city  in  importance  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  It  has  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and 
is  200  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,     Rev.  Joseph  R  Wooil 


ParfMniyan  Cofitumae. 


SO  Bcholai*s,  1  day  school  with  30  scholars,  1  charch  val- 
ued at  $6,000. 

VUVQUAY. 

Montevideo  is  the  capital  of  the  reijublic  of  Uruguay, 
and  has  a  population  of  SO.OOO.  The  aupcrinlendent  of 
the  South  American  Mission,  Rev*  Thomas  B.  Wood, 
reeidea  here,  and  m  in  charge  of  the  church  at  this  place. 
He  reports  that  the  work  in  Uruguay  "goes on  grandly.'' 

Beaides  preaching  to  the  Engliah  and  Spanish  coiigrc- 
ijation  in  the  ritv,  mif^Bions  have  been  established  at  four 


schools  with  630  scholars,  1  church  valued  tX  $6^M 
other  places  of  worship,  t915  coUeoted  for  self -€tt|^ 


Work  of  the  South  Amerlcaa  Hlssionarjr  Society 

Thia  Society  w&s  iustHuted  as  the  Putsgoaian  MiBsion  In 
Its  niime  waa  cboaged  to  the  South  American  Miiaionaiy  6« 
in  1853,  and  its  liead*qua.rt«ra  removed  to  London  in  Dtoi 
1865. 

It  k  the  odIj  Protectant  Society  of  Great  Britain  openH 
[South  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  8.  P,  O,,^ 
BntUh  Guiaua.  ^ 
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The  Society  is  conducted  io  conformity  with  the  doctrine  atid 
dlecipliDe  of  the  Church  of  Englaod,  the  object  being  to  send 
out  the  Gospel  bj  Mi^ioaary  agency  to  the  native  tribea  of  South 
America  and  to  their  own  countrymen  who  may  need  their  ierv- 
lees.  The  Right  Rev,  W.  H,  Stirliog,  Bishop  of  the  Falkknds, 
with  jurisdiction  overall  English  Episcopal  congregations  in  South 
America,  excepting  British  Guiana,  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Society's  stations.  We  have  in  another  place  given  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Brazil. 

Falkland  Iblands. 

Keppel  Station,  West  Falklanda,  is  a  valuable  missiooary  settle- 
ment, where  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  boarded,  instructed  In 
Christian  doctrine,  and  trained  in  iiuabandry. 


Balto  Concordui  and  Pasfaandu,  on  the  River  Uruguay,  have 
together  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  200  are 
English.  The  mission  in  Urujjuay  ia  in  charge  of  Rev,  W,  H, 
Shemield. 

Chill 

Lota,  the  first  of  the  Society's  stations  in  Chili,  was  opened  by 
Rev.  A,  W.  Gardener  in  180L  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  English  community  of  miners.  The  Rev.  J,  A.  Dodds 
has  lately  been  appointed  to  this  post. 

Ohanaral  is  a  small  seaport  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  English  and  American  population  is  small,  but  bo  much  in 
earnest  that  they  made  application  to  the  Society  for  a  chapel, 
and  guaranteed  one-half  of  the  salary  and  also  erected  a  church. 


Interior  of  a  Tenapia  of  Worehlpers  of  the  Sun  In  Peru, 


I 


Tbrra  del  Fueoo. 

The  first  missiimary  nimkm  here  vtm  opened  in  1800.  The  Rev. 
ThoB.  Bridges  occupies  Ooshooia,  residing  in  an  iron  house  sent 
out  from  England,  and  surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  natives, 
dwelling  in  improved  wigwams  and  cultivating  plots  of  land, 
&bout  twothirda  of  whom  have  received  the  rite  of  baptiBm  and 
many  of  them  have  been  trained  at  Keppel.  The  baptismal  rcg- 
iater  shows  137  names, 

Argentine  Rkfublic. 

}\itaffo7ie»,  or  Kt  Canntii,  ia  a  medical  mission  in  charge  of  Rev, 
O.  A.  Humble,  M.D.  who  has  labored  there  since  1804. 

-Bwarw  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  F,  N.  Lett,  who  has  been  there  since 
1878.     A  beautiful  church  was  dedicated  in  August  1879. 

Oran  Chaco  is  a  large  territory  west  of  the  River  Parana,  belong- 
ing to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Protestant  colonists  are  esti- 
mated at  2.000.  Rev.  Geo.  Scott  sailed  from  London  In  January 
last  to  work  in  this  miBsioQ. 

FruyU  Muerto  and  Cordoba  are  both  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  F. 
K.  Lett,  of  Rosario. 

BuenOB  Agrts  Provinr^  is  a  missiou  among  the  settlers  in  the  vast 
plains  lying  south  of  Buenos  Ayres*  where  Rev,  J»  U.  Gybbon- 
BplUbury  has  been  itinerating  since  September  1879. 

•  Ukuouay. 

JfVay  Ben(o§,  The  importance  of  this  place  arisea  from  its  being 
the  head-quarters  of  certain  celebrated  meatexlracling  operations. 
A,  good  mission  school  ia  conducted  there. 


Mr.  J.  S,  Robertson  acts  as  lay-ret*der, 
JStmiiiiffo,  the  capital  of  Chili,  is  the 
depot,  conducted  by  Mr*  J,  Spratt.  * 


head-quarters  of  a  Bible 


Mtsslcmary  Hi>clftieM  In  South  America. 

Brazil.  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  Southern  Pres- 
bytcrian  Church,  Southerfi  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Southern  Baptist  Con  veiitioo,  and  South  Amencan  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Abgextine  Rei'Ublic.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  South  Amencan  Missionary  Society, 

CfirLi*  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Ameri- 
can MissionaiT  Society,  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich 
Independent  Misaion  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Wm, 
Taylor. 

Falklaioj  Islanbs,  The  Scotch  Free  Church,  and  the 
South  American  Missionary  Society. 

Guiana  (British),  The  London  Society,  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Wesleyan  Methodists^ 
and  the  Moravians. 

Patagonia.  South  American  Missionary  Society. 

Unttku  States  of  Columbia.  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church. 

ITruguay.  South  Americao  Missionary  Swicty,  and 
t  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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<{nebec:  Its  Population,  And  their  Spiritual  Needs. 

By  Loins  N.  Beaudry. 
The  entire  population  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
by  the  best  authorities,  is  estimated  at  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand.  One  million  and  a  fraction  over  are 
Roman  Catholics,  mostly  of  French  extraction,  includ- 
ing, however,  a  few  of  Irish  descent. 

The  French  Canadians  are  by  nature  a  light-hearted, 
simple,  industrious  and  hospitable   people.      They  are 
very  fond  of  diversions,  such  as   singing,  dancing,  and 
card-playing.     They  are,  however,  an  intensely  religious 
people:  witness  their  cordial  devotion  to  their  churches, 
with  their  frequent  festivals,  and  their  long  and  expen- 
sive ceremonies.    They  are  also  a  remarkably  vital  peo- 
ple, raising  very  large  families,  and  thus  increasing  in 
numbers  more  rapidly  than  any  other  nationality  on  the 
Continent.     But  Romanism  has  laid  mighty  barriers  in 
the  way  of  their  intellectual    and    moral    training.     At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  adult  population  can  neither 
read  nor  wiite.     The  many  convents,   nunneries,  and 
other  educational  institutions  with  which   the  country 
abounds,  are  so  controlled  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  as 
to  prevent  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  are 
made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  proselyting  unwary 
Protestants,  who  very  unwisely  send   their  children  to 
such  places,  and  also  to  make  priests,  monks,  and  nuns, 
who  infest  the  land  about  as  the  locusts  did  Egypt   in 
the  time  of  the  plagues.     It  is  the  boast  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  that  Canada  is  the  brightest  star  in  his  coronet. 
Here  it  is  probable   that   he   reigns  more    absolutely 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.     Here  the  priests  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  wealthy  and  influential.     By 
means  of  their  confessionals,  and  their  system  of  espion- 
age, which  is  managed  mostly  by  the  monks  and  nuns, 
like  a  great  net-work  of  detective  police,  no  person  or 
subject  of  influence  escapes  their  knowledge.     The  in- 
dustrial, political  and  spiritual  destinies  of  the   people 
are  largely  in  their  hands.    They  seek  to  manipulate 
every  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  even 
after  his  death,  they  speculate  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
friends,  who  are  made  to  believe  that  he  has  gone  to  a 
strange,  horrible  place  they  call  Purgatory,  from  which 
he  may  be  assisted  to  escape  by   the    prayers  of .  the 
priest.    Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  church  by  this  means,  for  the   priest 
must  be  paid  for  his  prayers. 

But  there  are  some  bright  spots  in  this  dark  picture. 
Protestantism,  with  its  open  Bible,  its  missionaries,  its 
colporteurs,  its  schools,  though  working  against  potential 
combinations  of  prejudice,  superstition  and  opposition, 
with  many  legal  as  well  as  social  disabilities,  has  never- 
theless made  itself  felt  in  the  Province.  All  the  leading 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  have  organised  for 
mission  work,  and  are  toiling  here  and  there  throughout 


the  vast  field.     Large  sections  are,  however, 
occupied  and  uncultivated. 

Our  Methodist  Missions  are  not  the  least  important  on 
the  list  The  first  missionary  to  the  French  Canadians 
was  sent  by  the  parent  Wesleyan  Church.  His  name 
was  De  Puytron.  This  occurred  in  about  1821.  He, 
however,  found  the  work  so  difficult,  every  point  of 
contact  with  the  people  being  so  closely  garded  by  the 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  priests,  that  he  soon  be- 
came discouraged,  and  retired  to  the  English  work. 
This  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  enterprise,  and  for  some 
years  comparatively  nothing  was  done. 

At  length  Gk)d  raised  up  men  from  among  themselTef 
— men  who  could  speak  of  struggles  and  longings  of 
soul  whic}i  their  former  co-religionists  could  readily 
understand;  and  also  of  victories  and  blessings  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  priest  of  God,  who  offers  salvation  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  which  awakened  in  maaj 
hearts  a  deep  interest  in  the  things  of  God. 

Mission  after  mission  has  been  established,  sometimes 
shifted  from  one  point  to  the  other,  until  to-day  there 
are  at  least  eight  missions,  with  as  many  missionaries. 
Their  centres,  or  headquarters,  are  at  Montreal,  Ottawa 
or  Hull,  Sherbrooke,  Waterloo,  Roxton  and  Kingaey 
Siding.  This  movement  also  includes  missions  to  the 
Indians  at  Oka,  Caughnawaga  and  Cornwall  Island. 
The  aggregate  membership  of  all  their  missions  is  720. 

Every  one  of  these  fields  has  been  the  theatre  of  great 
struggles.  Blind  zeal,  stimulated  by  pretence  of  author- 
ity, has  sought  to  annihilate  all  Christian  effort  to 
evangelize  the  people.  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts, 
have  been  repeatedly  torn  and  burned;  the  missiona- 
ries and  their  families  have  been  insulted,  threatened 
with  violence,  and  sometimes  beaten  and  stoned;  church- 
es and  chapels  have  had  their  windows  smashed,  and  in 
one  instance — at  Oka — the  church  was  torn  down  and 
left  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Notwithstanding  all  this  oppo- 
sition, as  it  was  during  the  days  of  the  apostolic  societies, 
so  here,  "mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed." 

There  has  recently  been  reached  a  happy  tnrmng- 
point  in  the  history  of  mission  work  in  Quebea  Perse- 
cution is  not  as  violent  as  it  used  to  be,  except  in  a  few 
cases  of  breaking  up  new  ground,  or  of  meeting  pecu- 
liarly rabid  and  dangerous  characters.  In  places  where, 
some  time  ago.  Bibles  were  burned,  now  the  people  buy 
them.  During  the  month  of  February  one  colporteur 
sold  twenty-seven  Testaments.  A  gentleman,  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  residing  in  a  notably  Roman  Oatholio 
parish,  sent  to  me  some  time  since  for  a  dozen  Testa- 
ments to  be  distributed  among  his  Roman  Catholis 
friends.  The  spirit  of  awakening  seems  to  be  abroad 
among  tlie  people.  They  want  to  know  for  themselves 
what  the  Holy  Bible  has  to  say  about  human  redemption. 
Families  that  a  short  time  since  would  have  driven  us 
with  violence  from  their  door,  now  receive  us  with  re- 
spect, listen  with  attention  to  our  words,  and  weep  as 


we  pray  with  them.     Young  men,  in  much  larger  num- 
bers than  ever,  are  flocking  to  our  servioes.     A  yoong 
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gentleman,  a  atranger,  called  on  me  on  one  occasion. 
On  sitting  down  he  eaid:  "I  heard  you  preach  a  few 
dayfl  ago,  and  then  felt  that  you  could  advise  me.  Two 
ancles  of  mine  are  Jesuit  priests.  All  ray  relatives  are 
devotees  of  the  Romish  Oiiurch  J  but  I  can  find  no  rest 
to  my  Boul  there.  Carefully  I  have  sought  it  in  the  con- 
fessional, in  penances,  fastings^  pilgrimages,  and  various 
ceVemonies.  But  I  am  still  vile  and  wretched,  I 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  what  my  soul  needs 
in  the  Rombh  Church;  but  I  know  that  if  I  were  to 
become  a  Protestant,  all  my  friends  would  forsake  me 
and  oast  out  my  name  as  an  evil  thing.  What  can  I  do? 
Oh  I  do  advise  me  what  to  do.'*  I  wept  and  prayed 
with  him  in  his  distress,  and  told  him  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  read  the  Bible  and  pray.  This  young 
man  represents  a  large  class  of  French  Canadians,  who 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  who, 
for  fear  of  the  persecutions  of  their  old  friends,  hesitate 
and  weep. — Misaionary  Outiook, 


I 
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Wark  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada. 

The  principal  mission  work  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Canada  is  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  French 
Evangelixatiou  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
The  Rev,  L  Matthiew,  agent  of  the  Board,  has  furnished 
oa  with  the  following  facts  respecting  the  work: 

The  condition  of  Romanism  in  Canada  has  a  partiou* 
lar  bearing  upon  the  religious  and  social  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  many  important  aspects.  The  prox- 
imity of  a  people,  a  million  in  number,  donbliag  every 
quarter  of  a  century,  cannot  but  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence upon  the  neighboring  country,  especially  when  into 
it  a  constant  immigration  is  taking  place.  The  French 
Canadians  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  factories,  tan- 
neries, brick-yards,  and  shops  of  the  States  of  New  En- 
gland and  New  York,  It  was  stated  that  some  30,000 
were  enlisted  in  the  Northern  armies  during  the  war. 
The  Romish  Church  is  looking  for  the  control  of  the 
Korth  West,  and  has  already  obtained  a  lar^e  share  of 
political  iuliuence  in  that  part  belonging  to  the  Domin- 
ion. Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  United  8tates 
whether  the  North  Western  region  is  to  be  filled  and 
controlled  by  Roman  Catholics  or  by  Protestants? 
Whether  ministers  of  the  Gospel  or  priests  and  nuns  are 
sent  to  train  up  and  mould  the  minds  of  the  population, 
and  lay  the  fonndation  of  the  vast  power  which  some 
day  will  be  there  exercised?  Is  it  the  same  thing  in  the 
warfare  on  school  questions,  or  in  the  struggle  for  good 
government  and  for  the  right  solution  of  many  social 
and  political  questions  dear  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  French  Canadians,  either  as 
immigrants  or  neighbors,  are  held  in  ignorance  and  wnder 
priestly  control,  or  are  well  educated  and  intelligent 
Protestants?  When  the  Church  of  Rome  commences 
in  earnest  her  efforts  to  Romanize  the  colored  population 
of  the  South,  where  can  she  better  look  for  emissaries  to 
send  there  than  to  the  numerous  and  well-endowed  in- 
stitutions of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  have  already 
diietiy  supplied  other  parts  of    the  United  States  with 


male  and  female  ecclesiastics?  The  position  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Canada  is,  therefore,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  especially  to  the  followers  of 
Christi  not  one  of  indifference,  but  of  immediate  and 
solemn  interest;  and  not  only  should  they  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  evangelize  the  French  Cana- 
dian Romanists  within  their  own  bounds,  but  as  to  the 
duty  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  Canada  who 
are  contending  wilh  the  gigantic  power  of  Home^  and 
seeking  to  bring  her  followers  to  Christ. 

The  French-speaking  people  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  constitute  one-third  of  the  entire  population.  In 
the  Province  of  Quebec^  nine-tenths  of  the  population — 
embracing  more  than  a  million  of  souls — are  of  French 
descent,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  still  blindly  de- 
voted to  a  corrupt  faith.  Though  it  is  within  this  Prov- 
ince chiefly  that  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  con- 
ducted, they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  it  In  every 
one  of  the  other  provinces  there  is  a  considerable  French- 
speaking  population,  and  the  Board  are  seeking,  as  far 
as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  admit,  to  supply  these 
with  Gospel  ordinances.  The  Board  has  missionaries 
not  only  in  Quebec,  but  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  anl  are  about  to  com- 
mence operations  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Our  space  prevents  our  giving  particulars  of  the 
church  mission  work,  except  in  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal. 

In  many  respects  Quebec  City  is  one  of  the  most  dif* 
ficolt  fields  occupied  by  the  Board,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Protestant  population  of  the  city  (7,000)  is 
so  disproportionate  to  the  Roman  Catholic  (54,000);  and 
fear  of  the  consequences  and  the  almost  certainty  of 
being  thrown  out  of  employment,  prevent  many  not  only 
from  embracing  Protestantism,  bat  even  from  attending 
the  services  of  our  missionary.  The  church,  a  substan- 
tial stone  edifice,  is  situated  in  a  central  position  on  one 
of  the  leading  streets.  This  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  beinz  larger 
during  the  short  winter  days  than  during  the  summer. 
The  missionary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  R.  R  Duclos,  reports 
twenty-one  converts  from  Rome  during  the  year.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  numbers  compelled  to  leave  the  city  for 
want  of  work,  the  attendance  as  well  as  the  member* 
ship  continues  nearly  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Mr, 
DucloH  distributed  among  Roman  Catholics  during  the 
year  forty -seven  copies  of  the  Bible,  seventy-five  por- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  religious  tracts.  A  circu- 
lating library  connected  with  the  congregation  does 
good  service  among  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Doudiet  continues  to  labor  in  Mon* 
treal  with  increasing  zeal  and  success.  The  utmost  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  have  existed  during  the  year  in 
the  session,  board  of  managers,  and  congregation,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  clearly  visible.  Six  new 
elders  have  been  ordained,  thirty-eight  converts  from 
Rome  have  been  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
church,  the  communion  roll  of  which,  after  being  care- 
fully purged  and  the  names  of  thirty-one  who  have  left 
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the  city  and  others  who  have  died,  etc.,  being  removed, 
numbers  112  in  good  standing.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  was  present  at  the  quarterly  communion  in 
March,  when  eighteen  new  members  were  received  and 
upward  of  200  attended  the  service.  The  prayer-meet- 
ings are  largely  attended.  The  Bible-class  numbers 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  the  average  attendance  at 
the  Sabbath-school,  which  has  five  teachers,  is  forty-one. 
The  school  contributed  |10  for  missions.  After  deduct- 
ing twenty-two  families  that  have  removed  during  the 
year,  there  remain  130  families  who  claim  connection 
with  the  jBhurch,  the  members  of  ninety  of  whom  are 
regular  in  their  attendance.  The  Sabbath  collections 
amounted  in  the  year  to  $87.19,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
congregation  to  1113.37,  and  from  other  sources  $53.03 
were  raised  in  the  church,  making  a  total  of  $263.56  for 
the  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  thirteen  mission- 
aries were  employed  in  colportage,  but  subsequently, 
owing  chiefly  to  reduced  income,  five  of  these  faithful 
laborers,  some  of  them  connected  with  the  Society  for 
many  years,  had  to  be  parted  with.  This  retrenchment 
was  made  with  deep  regret,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better 
times  will  lead  to  more  extended  operations,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  is  so  important  to  the  cause  of  French 
Canadian  evangelization.  It  is  a  cheering  fact,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  staff  of  colporteurs  had  to  be  re- 
duced, yet  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of 
religious  books  has  been  maintained  at  the  average  of 
past  years.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  exceptionally  large.  Thus  there  have 
been  circulated  147  Bibles,  1,280  New  Testaments,  and 
1,621  portions  of  the  Scriptures;  a  total  of  3,048  as 
against  3,300  circulated  the  previous  year.  Of  tracts 
and  other  books  of  religious  instruction  the  large  num- 
ber of  66,200  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  previous  year's  total  was  62,486. 

This  department  of  our  work  is  of  vital  importance, 
especially  in  those  parts  where  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  Roman  Catholic,  under  priestly  control  and 
filled  with  prejudice  against  the  Bible.  Here,  although 
vain  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  schools  or  stated 
public  worship,  the  colporteur  finds  his  special  work. 
With  the  Word  of  God  and  religious  literature,  he 
traverses  the  settlement,  offering  his  precious  wares  for 
•ale,  but  especially  seeking  to  make  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  Romanists  acquainted  with  the  saving  truths 
they  contain.  He  is  almost  sure  to  be  repulsed  with 
abuse  from  many  doors,  but  at  length  some  one  receives 
him,  and  often  with  the  neighbors  in  addition  who  have 
gathered  from  curiosity,  hours  are  spent  in  reading  and 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  in  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  priests'  teachings  with  the  Gospel  A  repe- 
tition of  such  efforts  to  lead  souls  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  may  be  for  years,  preduces  saving  fruit, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  family  after  another  is 
led  to  see  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  to  confess  publicly 
the  Gospel;  children  are  sent  to  Pointe  anx  Trembles, 


where  their  progress  in  education  on  returning  home 
strikingly  shows  to  their  neighbors  the  superiority  of  the 
evangelical  schools;  then  come  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  evangelist,  and  ere  long  the  converts,  if  not  indooed 
by  priestly  persecution  to  emigrate,  are  gathered  into  a 
church,  and  the  colporteur  is  set  free  for  his  pioneering 
labors  in  more  destitute  regions. 

It  is  in  the  mission  school  that  the  best  hopes  for  the 
future  of  this  Province  are  placed.  The  sphere  of  ita 
activity  is  limited,  for  much  has  to  be  overcome  before 
a  parent  allows  a  child  to  be  sent  to  it,  or  the  priest 
allows  the  child  to  remain.  At  the  mission  sehools  of 
Pointe  aux  Trembles  and  other  stations,  over  8,0<H> 
pupils,  mostly  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  have  re* 
ceived  a  Scriptural  education,  resulting  in  many  casea 
in  their  conversion  to  Christ.  Of  these  it  has  been 
shown  that  over  twenty  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  about  seventy  have  taught  school,  and  forty 
have  colported  for  various  seasons,  whilst  a  large  num- 
ber have  risen  to  usefulness  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Society's  work  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  French  Canadians. 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  Warden,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  French  Evangelization,  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  additional  facts  respecting  the  work 
of  the  Board  at  the  present  time: 

"  The  Board  employ  eleven  colporteurs  in  the  most 
densely  settled  French  districts.  These  self-denying  la- 
borers go  from  house  to  house  distributing  copies  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  other  religious  literature.  During  the 
past  six  months  6,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  have  thus  been  distributed,  together  with  upwards 
of  12,000  religious  tracts.  Deeply  conscious  of  the  need 
of  strengthening  this  department  of  their  work,  and 
recognizing  the  vast  importance  of  securing  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  men  for  it,  the  Board  hare  re- 
cently resolved  to  incur  the  financial  responsibility  of 
engaging  the  six  best  colporteurs  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian Missionary  Society,  believing  that  the  Lord  will,  in 
some  way,  provide  the  means  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance and  support.  These  self-denying  laborers  began 
work  in'connection  with  the  Board  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember. The  salary  of  each  colporteur  is  $420  per 
annum. 

**  During  the  year  thirteen  mission  schools  have  been 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Board.  There 
have  been  employed  eighteen  teachers,  with  an  atten* 
dance  of  upwards  of  450  pupils — the  children  of  BoniaD 
Catholics  or  of  recent  converts  from  Rome.  The  omtral 
schools  are  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  where  there  are  at 
present  101  pupils,  sixty-two  of  who  are  in  the  boys* 
school,  and  thirty-nine  in  the  girls'.  In  addition  to  the 
elements  of  a  good  education  in  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, special  attention  is  given  to  religious  training,  and 
the  pupils,  residing,  as  they  all  do,  in  the  mission  build- 
ings, enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  home,  under 
the  watchful  nurture  of  earnest,  devoted  teaohers.     The 


oost  to  the  Board  of  each  pupil  averages  #50  per  session. 
**  In  addition  to  the  colporteurs  ami  teachers,  many  of 
whom  conduct  religious  services,  the  Board  employed 
during  the  year  twenty-seven  missionaries,  of  whom 
twenty  are  ordained  ministers*  Sixteen  of  tht^m^  mis- 
sionaries regularly  conduct  services  in  both  English  and 


Boys'  School,  P  jlnte-aux-Trem'bleB, 

French.  About  6,000  people  attend  their  services  and 
many  conversions  to  Christ  were  reported  during  the 
year.  One  of  the  missionaries,  an  ex-priesi  from  Italy, 
labors  among  the  Italians  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

*'The  Board  support  a  French  Theological  Professor 
in  the  Montreal  Presbyterian  College,  for  the  training  of 
French  speaking  students  for  the  ministry.  At  present 
thirteen  such  tttudents  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
Board,  One  of  these  is  an  ex-priest,  and  another  an  ex- 
ecclesiastic  of  Rome.  To  meet  the  salaries  of  missiona* 
rles,  colporteurs  and  teachers,  and  carry  on  ethciently 
the  work  of  the  Board,  the  sum  of  132,500  is  required  for 
the  current  year  ending  May,  1881,— /e/%  ffiyp^r  cetit. 
more  than  the  income  of  last  year. 

"The  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  owing  to 
three  causes;  Mrmt — the  appointment  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  a  French  Theological  Professor  for  the 
more  efficient  training  of  French-speaking  missionaries; 
Second— Ih^  purchase,  by  the  Assembly  in  June  last,  of 
the  Mission  schools  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  costs  *5,000  annually,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  $5,500  required  this  year  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property;  and  Third — the  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  six  Colporteurs  of  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society  which  ceased  operations  in  Novem- 
ber. This  addition  alone  adds  about  $2,500  per  annum 
to  the  expenditure, 

**It  will  thus  be  a€en  that  the  Board  an  committed  to 


this  largely  increased  outlay,  and  that  there  cannot  be 
any  material  reduction  in  the  expenditure  without  a  ret- 
rograde movement  which  would  be  most  disastrous  to 
the  work.  Never  before  have  the  appliances  for  con- 
ducting operations  been  more  adequate  and  efficient,  and 
never  before  have  the  prospeots  been  more  encourag- 
ing* 

'*To  enable  them  efficiently  to  to  prosecuta  the  work 
which  God  has  so  manifestly  blessed  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  Boai'd  very  earnestly  appeal  to  all  congre- 
gations and  Sabbath-schools  for  contributions  proportion- 
ate to  the  growing  wants  and  importance  of  the  scheme, 

**At  no  former  period  were  the  Board  more  in  need  of 
the  co-operation  and  pecuniary  help  of  their  friends,  and 
they  now  earneatly  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  evan- 


OlrlB^  School,  Polnte-aiut-Trajiblai, 

gelization  of  the  French-spti'aking  people  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  come  to  their  help  and  render  unnecessary  the 
contraction  of  the  work  in  its  present  most  hopeful  stage* 
With  returning  business  prosperity,  will  not  many  conse- 
crate a  portion  of  the  first  fruits  of  ^'better  times"  to  the 
cause  of  French  Canadian  Evangelization?*- 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Warden,  we  furnish  our 
readers  with  views  of  the  two  schools  belonging  to  th 
Board  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles. 

All  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasur 
er,  addressed  Rev,  R.  IL  Warden,  260  St,  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Conterslon  of  Roman  Catliolics. 

The  Rev,  C  Chiniquy,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest,  j 
now  a  Presbyterian  minister,  has  labored  very  suocei 
fully  among  the  Catholics  of  Canada,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing sj)eech  before  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  held  in  Fhiladelpbia  in  September 
1880: 

"It  is  a  grand  idea  to  send  missionaries  to  distant 
lands,  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  give  light  to  the  poor 
idolaters;  but,  Proteslant  brethren,  yon  forget  that  you 
have  at  your  doors  that  which  you  consider  a  branch  of 
Christianity,  when  it  is  nothing  but  old  paganism  com- 
ing back  under  a  Christian  name,  Protestants,  yoM  are 
greatly  deceived!  When  you  speak  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  you  believe  that  it  is  a  Christian  Church;  hut  in 
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presence  of  my  God,  with  seventy-two  years  of  my  life 
passed  away,  with  the  grave  before  my  eyes  into  which 
I  must  go  in  a  few  short  days,  I  tell  you  that  Romanism 
is  nothing  else  but  baptized  paganism! 

"  What  are  you  doing  to  give  light  to  those  poor  idol- 
aters who  have  embraced  that  religion?  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  it  is  true  that  they  worship  a  Christ;  they  wor- 
ship a  God  whom  they  call  their  Saviour,  and  whom  they 
call  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  that  this  is  so ;  but  the  Jesus 
Christ  they  worship,  and  the  God  they  adore,  is  not  the 
same  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  worship.  They 
believe  that  they  can  make  that  Christ  with  a  wafer,  and 
make  that  God  with  their  own  hands;  and  they  have  no 
other  God  but  that  one.  Hear  the  voices  coming  from 
Knox,  Calvin,  and  Luther!  Hear  the  voices  of  all  the 
reformers  of  the  past;  and  they  tell  you  unanimously 
that  Romanism  is  idolatry!  The  day  has  come  when 
you  must  wage  the  same  fight  against  that  system  of 
idolatry  that  you  have  done  in  the  missionary  fields  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Africa! 

"  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  missionary 
to  reach  the  Roman  Catholics;  but,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  a  simple  way  to 
reach  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  If  you  go  to  them  they  will  laugh  at  you, 
and  they  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  you  say; 
but  send  into  the  midst  of  them  a  priest  who  is  well 
known  to  be  a  good  man,  and  immediately  you  will  see 
that  the  large  halls  in  which  he  will  speak  will  be  too 
small  for  the  Roman  Catholics  who  shall  come  to  hear 
him.  By  means  of  a  converted  Catholic  priest,  the 
Roman  Catholics  can  be  saved.  Save  their  priests,  and 
you  can  save  the  people. 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  asked  how  can  the  priest  be  con- 
verted? Most  of  the  priests  are  not  absolutely  infidels, 
but  they  well  know  that  their  religion  cannot  be  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  for  nine-tenths  of  them  know  that  they 
cannot  make  God  with  a  wafer.  They  know  that  Pur- 
gatory is  a  fable,  and  that  auricular  confession  is  an 
abomination;  and  while  they  tremble,  they  do  not  know 
what  is  the  truth.  They  know  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  true  religion,  and  that  they  are  just  like  Paul 
when  he  went  to  Damascus.  They  know  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  your  religion;  they  preach  against  it,  and 
they  would  like  to  destroy  your  churches,  your  govern- 
ment, your  republic,  and  your  God.  They  are  just  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  full  of  rage  against  you. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Saul  was  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  saying  to 
him:  *  Why  persecutest  thou  me?'  Saul  heard  the  voice 
of  Christ,  but  did  not  know  him,  and  he  said :  *  Who  art 
thou?'  Christ  answered:  *I  am  Jesus  Christ.'  And 
then  Saul  was  blind  spiritually  and  corporeally,  and  he 
said:  *  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'  The  priests  of 
Rome  hear  that  voice.  Christ  speaks  to  them  and  says 
to  them:  *  Why  do  you  persecute  me?'  The  priests  an- 
swer Christ  by  saying:  *What  can  we  do?  Where  is 
the  religion?  Where  is  the  truth?'  Christ  had  prepared 
in  advance  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  SauL    He  had 


prepared  a  home  or  a  refuge  for  Saul,  and  Christ  aaid  to 
him  to  go  to  such  a  place,  and  then  he  would  hear  whmt 
he  would  have  to  do.  Saul,  blind  spiritually  and  corpo- 
really, was  taken  by  the  hand,  and  he  went  to  that  place, 
wherein  he  wept  and  cried.  God  then  sent  Ananias  to 
him,  and  when  Ananias  spoke  to  him  the  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  light,  and  he  became  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  priests  of  the  OathoUc 
Church  are  asking  Christ  to-day  what  they  must  do.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Protestants  to  prepare  for  those  priests 
a  home  and  a  refuge.  They  cannot  flee  from  their 
Church  without  some  home  and  refuge,  for  if  they  desert 
their  Church  they  will  be  followed  by  the  cursing  and 
maledictions  of  *J00,000,000  of  men;  but,  if  a  home  and 
a  refuge  is  prepared  where  these  priests  will  be  welcome. 
Protestantism  will  be  blessed,  and  the  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion will  be  spread  among  a  people  who  are  to-day 
seeking  for  the  truth  as  we  have  found  it." 


What  Should  We  ]>o  for  Missions  t 

o2[I^HAT  should  we  do  for  missions?"    Well,  welll 
^^  The  question  is  proper;  and  so  let  me  tell 

What  we  should  do  for  missions. 
And  first  let  me  say,  by  way  of  appeal. 
To  all  our  dear  readers,  you  kindly  should  feel 

The  sweetest  of  love  for  the  missions. 

For  love  begets  goodness;  and  goodness,  you  know. 
On  errands  of  duty  and  mercy  will  go. 

And  circle  the  world  with  its  missions. 
And  so,  when  our  heads  and  our  hearts  are  all  right. 
We  shall  do  with  our  hands,  and  do  with  our  might. 

And  cheerfully  do  for  our  missions. 

"But  what  should  we  do?"    Well,  first  everyday. 
Be  sure  from  our  fullness  of  heart  we  should  pray 

For  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  missions; 
And  then  every  Christian,  no  matter  how  small. 
No  matter  how  weak,  may  expect  there  will  fall 

The  dews  of  hiu  grace  on  our  missions. 

Strong  faith  is  the  ladder  on  which  we  climb 
To  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  heights  sublime; 

And  prayer  is  the  soul's  earnest  pleadings; 
And  80,  from  the  depth  of  our  soul  we  should  pray. 
In  strength  and  in  weakness,  in  faith  every  day, 

And  follow  the  Spirit's  good  leadings. 

And  prayer  will  blossom  for  me  and  for  you, 
Will  strengthen,  uphold,  and  help  us  to  do 

The  cUl  we  can  for  our  missions, 
And  make  us  feel  deeper  the  duties  which  bind 
And  make  ub  as  orie  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  the  sweet,  good  work  of  the  missions. 

And  then  we  should  give,  as  God  gives  the  dew. 
The  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  to  bless  me  and  you. 

And  give  all  we  can  for  the  missions. 
To  pray  without  giving,— well,  well,  let  us  see, — 
May  never  reach  heaven,  nor  bless  you  nor  me,  » 

Nor  be  of  much  use  to  the  missions. 

As  the  flowers  give  sweetness,  so.  Christians,  should  you. 
Though  your  purse  should  be  slender,  your  pennies  but  few. 

With  prayer  kindly  give  to  the  missions; 
And  then  the  good  Father  in  heaven  will  smile 
On  your  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart  all  the  while. 

And  bless  what  you  do  for  the  missions.  J.  ■•  ix 
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Bible  Work  Ih  JafMuu 

BT-  BXY.    JONATHAN    GOBLB. 

The  Bible  work,  a  notice  of  which  you  copied  from 
the  '^ible  Record"  is  still  going  forward,  the  Lord  pre- 
paring  and  opening  the  way  more  and  more,  giving  us 
favor  with  the  government  so  that  without  any  external 
influence  to  help,  we  are  able  to  secure  the  kindly  offices 
of  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  as  well  as  of  town 
magistrmtes  and  police  in  every  place  we  visit,  almost 
without  exception. 

In  Tokio,  the  capital,  by  a  general  order  from  the 
chief  of  police,  the  policemen  on  duty  in  the  streets  aid 
us  in  getting  the  best  localities  for  selling  the  Scriptures 
from  the  large  handcart,  and  in  preserving  order  in  the 
large  concourse  of  people  who  assemble  to  hear  the 
preaching  and  purchase  portions  of  the  Holy  Word.  On 
the  dd.  of  November  last,  being  the  Emperor's  birthday, 
there  was  a  ''grand  review''  of  imperial  troops  at  the 
Hibiya  parade  ground  in  Tokio,  and  when  we  asked  the 
police  on  duty  there  for  a  good  location  for  our  Bible 
oart»  where  we  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  sell 
Scriptures  for  the  day,  they  placed  us  in  a  very  promi- 
nent position  at  the  main  gate,  where  none  but  the 
people  composing  our  audience  were  permitted  to  remain 
and  there  we  were  permitted  to  remain  during  the  day, 
and  when  the  Mikado  and  all  the  grand  procession  pass- 
ed dose  to  our  cart,  we  dismounted  and  took  off  our 
hats  to  salute  his  Majesty,  but  as  soon  as  the  one  im- 
perial state  carriage  had  passed,  we  mounted  our  car 
and  went  on  with  our  preaching,  and  sales,  and  several 
military  officers  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  imperial 
household  drew  near  to  listen,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
fldl  a  Testament  to  the  latter,  and  of  giving  another  to 
an  old  friend,  a  Loochooan  officer,  who  remembered  the 
yisit  of  the  Perry  Squadron  to  his  native  island  in  1853, 
and  1864,  in  which  visit,  I  participated.  We  also  sold  a 
large  number  of  Gospels,  Acts,  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture  on  the  day  of  the  '^  grand  review,"  and  to- 
wards evening,  after  all  was  over  we  left,  thankful  for 
the  Divine  favor  which  had  given  us  such  a  day  of  suc- 
oessf  ul  work. 

On  the  9th.  of  November  I  set  out  with  our  pony 
Bible  cart  to  travel  overland  to  Kioto  the  ancient  capital 
of  Japan,  and  after  varied  experiences  and  good  success 
along  the  way  for  about  one  month,  I  passed  through 
Kioto,  onto  O'saker,  to  begin  city  work  in  the  latter 
place  first,  because  the  governor  of  Kioto  was  known  to 
be  strongly  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  favorable  opening  in  O'saker,  in  addition  to  the 
open  favor  of  the  government  in  Tokio  might  serve  to 
■often  the  opposition  in  Kioto. 

The  dty  government  of  O'saka  was  even  more  friend- 
ly and  kind  than  we  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  at  once 
undertook  to  get  a  public  hall  for  our  meetings,  and 
eoon  ananged  for  the  free  use  of  the  chamber  of  ocnn- 


meroe,  and  further  issued  orders  to  the  city  police 
similar  to  those  of  Tokio,  so  that  our  large  hand-cart, 
and  a  smaller  one  there  are  permitted  to  work  freely  in 
the  streets  under  the  protection  of  the  authorities.  After 
this  was  well  arranged  I  visited  Kioto  with  my  pony 
cart,  and  as  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  re- 
siding there,  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  oall 
upon  Mr.  Makimura,  the  governor,  who  had  so  often 
tried  to  obstruct  their  Christian  work,  I  therefore  went 
out  into  the  streets  to  preach  and  sell  Scriptures  without 
asking  permission  from  any  one,  and  had  a  day  of  greater 
success  than  I  had  ever  experienced  before;  myaudilsnce 
in  the  afternoon,  entirely  blockading  the  street,' some  15 
to  20  thousand  in  number,  all  good  natured,  policemen 
finding  no  fault,  great  enthusiasm  prevailing  to  get  the 
books  much  faster  than  I  could  deliver  them  and  count 
out  the  change. 

My  stock  growing  short,  and  fearing  lest  the  intense 
excitement  might  run  too  high,  I  left  the  city  next  day, 
and  after  a  few  days  in  O'saka  I  proceeded  to  Kobe, 
where  the  Lord  had  so  prepared  the  heart  of  the  govern- 
or of  Hiogo  province  that  I  had  only  to  present  my  card, 
whereupon  that  kind  old  gentleman  was  at  once  ready  to 
favor  our  work,  by  giving  the  desired  order  to  the 
police,  giving  us  the  freedom  of  the  city,  just  the  same 
as  in  Tokio  and  O'saka. 

So  we  find  that  God  prepares  a  way  everywhere  for  his 
own  Word,  so  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  the  only 
books  that  can  be  sold  in  Japan  without  a  license  and  a 
tax,  no  Buddhist  or  Shinto  books,  not  even  schoolbooks 
published  by  the  government  enjoying  this  privilege. 

And  now  I  hear  that  Mr.  Makimura,  the  Anti-Chris- 
tian governor  of  Kioto,  has  been  recalled,  and  another 
appointed  in  his  place,  and  I  hope  when  I  visit  that  city 
again  in  a  few  days,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  call  upon  this 
new  governor,  and  that  I  may  meet  with  as  kind  a  re- 
ception as  has  been  our  happy  lot  in  other  cities. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  that,  the  governor  of  a 
province  about  15  miles  to  the  north  east  of  Tokio, 
allowed  the  Shinto  priests  to  maltreat  and  drive  out  the 
native  preachers  of  the  American  M.  K  Mission,  and  for 
this  be  was  removed  by  the  central  government,  and  a 
Christian  man  appointed  in  his  place,  and  this  without 
any  complaint  from  the  persecuted  Christians  or  from 
the  missionaries,  the  government  taking  notice  and  deal- 
ing with  the  case  of  its  own  accord. 

After  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  who 
can  doubt  that  Gk>d  has  opened  a  wide  and   effectual 
door  for  His  Word  and  his  messengers  in  this  land  of 
the  ''Rising  Sun."    To  ffim  be  all  the  glory. 
Yokohama,  Feb.  2,  1881. 


Tte  Cenversioai^aPerslaa  Jew. 
Rev.  Benl.  Labaree,  Jr.,  writes  us  from  Oroomiah^ 
Persia,  on  Jan.  26:  '1  enclose  the  translation  of  a 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  our  Nestorian  mis- 
sionaries (Pastor  Shimoon),  aoting  pastor  of  a  church  in 
the  oityof  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana^  where  the 
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roll  was  found  containing  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

''The  church  there  consists  of  American  and  Jewish 
converts.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  to  its  present 
degree  of  success,  almost  entirely  by  Nestorian  mission- 
aries sent  from  Oroomiah.  The  present  pastor  has  been 
especially  successful,  particularly  among  the  Jews.  He 
gives  in  this  letter  a  touching  account  of  the  last  days 
of  one  of  these  children  of  Israel.  The  converted  Jews 
have  suffered  bitter  persecution,  but  have  maintained  a 
good  confession.  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  under  whose  care 
the  station  at  Ilamadan  is,  has,  after  laborous  efforts,  ob- 
tained a  government  order  ensuring  we  hope,  the  future 
peace  of  this  interesting  community.  The  movement 
among  the  Israelites  of  Hamadan  towards  Christianity 
is  spreading  to  other  towns  in  that  section  of  Persia. 

"I  have  given  a  rather  literal  translation  of  the  good 
pastor's  letter." 

The  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  change 
that  took  place  in  Doctor  Agajan,  and  gives  an  account 
of  his  death.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Doctor  Agajan  was  a  Jew  about  50  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hamadan.  He  was  a  man  of  great  zeal 
for  the  commandments  of  the  fathers  in  Judaism,  and 
quite  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament. 

"My  first  interview  and  conversation  with  the  Jews 
of  Hamadan,  was  with  this  man.  Our  first  discourse  to- 
gether, left  a  deep  impression  on  him.  He  could  not 
throw  off  his  hand  from  the  vertjes  I  had  quoted  to  him. 

"He  came  and  went  continually,  and  found  for  him- 
self two  companions,  and  gradually  gathered  a  little 
company,  (of  oelievers  in  Christianity,)  whose  numbers 
have  increased  now  to  not  less  than  two  hundred. 

"He  was  urgent  to  be  baptized  but  we  kept  him  in 
probation  two  years. 

"  When  Mr.  Sassett  came  here,  and  baptized  three  of 
his  companions,  he  was  absent.  On  his  return  home  in 
November  1878,  I  baptized  him.  His  joy  was  great; 
he  made  a  feast  which  he  closed  with  prayer. 

"  From  that  time  on  he  has  shown  great  energy 
among  the  Jews  of  Ilamadan  and  has  written  to  those  at 
a  distance.  With  boldness  he  has  confessed  Christ  be- 
fore Mollahs  and  Mohammedan  rulers.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor and  had  aecess  to  every  class,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected. He  ceased  not  his  discussions  with  the  Jews, 
until  he  finally  opened  his  own  house  for  open  discussions 
and  prayer. 

"  The  chief  men  of  the  Jews  became  his  enemies  and 
traduced  him  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  town,  hop- 
ing to  make  him  ashamed  or  afraid. 

"He,  however,  counted  all  these  as  trials  to  purify 
him.  The  company  of  believers  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion, but  he  ever  gave  them  heart,  'Be  not  shaken, 
Christ  is  with  us  as  he  promised.' 

"Now  he  has  departed  from  death  unto  life — in  the 
year  of  Christ  1880,  Dec.  6.  (O.  S.)  He  has  left  a  widow, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son.  These  also  are  believers  in 
Christ. 

"His  sickness  lasted  four  months.  His  bed  was  made 
rough  by  the  Jews  who  came  to  him  to  urge  him  to  re- 
turn to  Judaism.  His  word  to  them  was:  'Christ,  whom 
our  fathers  have  looked  for  these  3,000  years,  I  have 
found.  I  can  not  throw  my  hand  from  him.  If  you 
wish  to  find  him.  He  will  not  come  except  you  search 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets — in  whose  writmgs  you  will 
discover  him.' 


"During  his  last  illness  we  observed  the  Lord's  Sopper. 
I  told  him,  'This  is  our  week  of  prayer  before  the  Lord*i 
Supper.'  He  replied  with  sighings, 'loannotoome  tothe 
meetings.  If  possible  on  Sabbath  I  will  come.'  I  re- 
plied, 'Perhaps  vou  can  come  on  an  animal.  I  will  send 
the  brethren  to  bring  you.'  He  answered  'I  will  see  by 
that  time.'  He  came  afoot.  I  asked  him  why  he  hid 
done  so,  he  replied,  'I  did  not  wish  to  come  to  the  me- 
morial of  my  Saviour's  death  riding,  for  He  Buffered 
greatly  for  me.' 

"After  this  he  grew  much  worse.  I  often  visited  him 
with  the  brethren,  inquiring  carefully  as  to  his  hope. 
He  declared  himself  happy  in  the  hope  that  at  his  de- 
parture he  should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  Christ 

"He  was  often  saying  to  the  brethren,  Armenians  and 
Jews — 'Work — be  not  grieved — I  am  sorry  I  did  not  de 
more  for  my  Saviour.  I  commend  to  your  care  iUi 
blessed  work  of  Christ.' 

"Two  days  before  his  death  he  sent  for  me  and  gave 
his  family  into  my  charge.  'Do  not,'  he  said,  'negleet 
my  children.'  He  asked  for  my  hand,  which  he  wished 
to  kiss  saying,  'I  shall  not  forget  your  kindness.'  We 
kissed  one  another  on  the  mouth  and  I  came  away. 

"The  Jewish  Rabbis  went  to  him  and  asked  Jiim  'Who 
shall  bury  you,  and  where  will  you  be  laid?'  He  re- 
plied, 'Pastor  Shimoon  will  bury  me.  He  will  know 
where — if  possible,  ]>y  my  mother.' 

"At  his  death  I  was  not,  as  I  desired,  with  him.    Thej 
I  sent  for  me  to  come  and  conduct  his   funeral.     I   went 
I  with  a  company  of  the  Armenian  brethren.     We  found 
I  it    impossible    to    conduct  any    services    at  the  hoose. 
j  More  than  400  souls — men  and  women,  were  present 
The  graveyard  was  about  half  an  hour  distant  from  the 
house.     We  carried  the  remains  with    singing    all    the 
way,  through  the  market  and  streets  of  the  city.  When  W6 
arrived  at  the  burying  ground,  about  300  persons 
present,  Jews,  Armenians  and  Mussulmans.     There 
preaching  and  prayer.     The  silence  was  amazing.     For 
an  hour  and  a  half,  all,  Jews  as  well,  listened  most  at- 
tentively to  me  to  the  last  singing  and  benediction. 

"The  governor  of  the  city,  of  his  own  accord  showed 
the  favor  of  sending  two  officers  to  be  near  lest  the  Jews 
make  some  trouble,  and  ordered  'If  any  man  speak  s 
single  word  of  disrespect  to  the  priest,  bring  him  to  ms 
for  punishment.'  " 


Christian  Work  in  Van,  Asiatie  Tarhey. 

By  Rbv.  H.  8.  Barnum,  of  Turkey. 
Our  field  is  small,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  to 
day  than  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  it.  A  little  more 
than  four  years  ago  our  field  made  a  little  less  than  two 
of  seven  districts,  into  which  the  Erzroom  vilayette  was 
divided,  but  the  recent  policy  of  the  Port  is  to  divide 
its  territory  up  into  many  small  vilayettes,  so  that  now 
we  have  three  valis  in  our  station,  or  shall  have  as  soon 
as  the  third  reaches  his  port.  Let  me  speak  of  our  field 
according  to  its  political  divisions.  This  city  (Van)  i« 
the  residence  of  one  vali,  and  his  pashalic  is  wholly  in 
our  station  field.  The  city  itself  contains  from  80,000  to 
35,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  from  three-fifths  to  two- 
thirds  are  Christians,  and  the  remainder  Turks.  Tie 
city  proper  is  near  our  beautiful  lake  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  which  is  much  broken  on  the  lake  side.  The 
city  is  built  under  the  south  face  of  a  rock  which  risei 
precipitously  200  feet  or  more  from  the  plain,  and  it 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  in  length.     Its  tip  ii 
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crowned  by  an  old  castle,  and  its  face  bears  a  large 
oaneiform  inscription.  The  harbor,  from  which  a  num- 
ber of  small  boats  ply,  bringing  wood,  wheat,  etc.,  is  at  a 
village  over  a  mile  from  the  city  gate.  The  business  is 
nearly  all  done  in  the  walled  city,  but  most  of  the  resi- 
dences are  in  the  gardens  which  stretch  back  for  four 
miles  and  more.  Our  own  houses  are  full  three  miles 
from  the  gate.  The  region,  or  vilayette  is  mainly  Chris- 
tian— one  of  the  few  districts  in  Asiatic  Turkey  where 
the  Christians  clearly  predominate.  Perhaps  the  whole 
Armenian  population,  including  that  of  the  city,  is  not 
much  short  of  100,000.  There  are  also  a  few — very  few 
Nestorians,  and  some  Yezidees,  or  devil  worshippers. 
The  Moslem  population  in  the  villages,  though  less  than 
the  Christian,  is  considerable,  and  is  almost  exclusively  i 
Kurdish.  In  fact,  outside  the  cities,  there  are  few 
Osmanli  Turks  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

The  Gospel  work  here  began  in  the  fall  of  1872,  when 
we  came — three  missionary  families  strong — and  has 
been  prosecuted  uninterruptedly  since.  Results,  though 
not  wholly  wanting,  have  been  small  thus  far.  The 
eoclesiastics,  though  losing  their  influence,  are  a  very 
large  body  here,  and  wily  in  their  opposition.  The 
Busao-Turkisb  war  was  near  us,  and  kept  the  city  full 
of  excitement  for  quite  awhile.  -A  nd  now  the  Armenian 
national  spirit  is  very  much  aroused,  and  they  have 
hopes  of  political  changes  which  are  of  more  interest  to 
them  at  present  than  Christ's  kingdom.  Many  have 
been  enlightened,  but  have  not  felt  willing  to  bear  the 
opposition  and  contempt  involved  in  embracing  the  Pro- 
testant name.  Not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been 
tainted  with  infidel  notions,  gained  by  a  brief  residence 
at  Constantinople  or  from  others  who  have  been  there. 
In  fact,  we  apprehend  that  not  superstition,  but  skepti- 
eism  will  be  the  great  enemy  of  our  work  in  the  city  in 
theyears  to  pome. 

We  have  so  far  gathered  a  little  church  of  27  mem- 
|,ers — three  of  them  female — most  of  whom  are  active 
in  the  Lord's  service.  At  our  November  Communion 
we  received  two  on  profession,  the  only  ones  to  join  dur- 
ing 1880.     We  have  hopes  of  receiving  two  more  soon. 

We  have  just  begun  boarding  schools  for  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  small  so  far,  but  we  are  hopeful 
of  growth.  As  yet  we  have  no  suitable  buildings,  but 
this  defect  we  hope  to  remedy  soon.  In  Van  pashalic 
we  have  only  one  outstation,  where  is  a  little  handful  of 
brethren  who  this  winter  aren  left  without  a  preacher. 
The  want  of  laborers  for  tlfe  vineyard  is  one  from  which 
our  work  suffers  grievously. 

Of  Bith's  vilayette,  and  the  work  there,  I  will  speak 
in  another  letter. 

The  district  of  Hakkiari,  to  the  south  of  us,  has  just 
been  cut  off  from  Van  to  form  a  separate  vilayette.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  vilayette  contains  almost  no 
Armenians,  but  a  large  Nestorian  population,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Oroomiah  station  of  the  Persian  Mis- 
sion. In  the  part  which  falls  to  us,  including  the  little 
city  of  Bashkala,  where  the  Vali  is  to  have  his  seat,  the 
Christian  population  is  perhaps  not  more  than  4,000  to 


5,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Armenians,  and  the  re- 
mainder Nestorian.  There  is  also  a  community  of  Jews, 
from  100  to  150  houses  in  Bashkala.  We  have  no  work, 
only  two  or  three  brethren,  in  Bashkala,  one  of  whom,  a 
hopeful  young  man,  is  here  studying  with  a  view  to  re- 
turn and  become  a  helper  there.  It  was  in  that  region 
that  the  famine  raged  most  fearfully  last  year,  probably 
carrying  off  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population.  From 
thence  also  the  Kurdish  sheikh  went  to  begin  his  recent 
war  against  the  Persians,  and  though  beaten  and  driven 
back,  he  is  said  to  be  drilling  his  men  with  a  view  no  re- 
newing his  offensive  movements  in  the  spring. 
Van,  January  19th,  1881. 

Mission  Work  in  Russia  Adjoining  Turkey. 

By  Kev.  R.  M.  Cole,  of  Turkey. 

Though  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  makes  the  report  pro- 
per of  our  late  Russian  tour,  yet  a  few  jottings  from  my 
pen  may  not  be  amiss,  since  the  work  that  way  has  such 
a  large  hold  on  my  sympathy,  and  has  been  such  a 
motive-power  in  holding  us  to  our  post  during  our  late 
experience  in  this  city. 

Enough  investigation  has  been  made  and  reports  sent 
to  show  what  are  our  hopes  and  confident  expectations 
as  to  this  part  of  our  station  field — ours,  notwithstanding 
it  now  falls  within  the  new  frontier. 

This  visit  was  all  the  more  attractive  for  me,  as  also 
successful  for  the  work,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  being 
alone,  as  in  the  ])ast,  I  had  for  a  road  companion  my 
old  Princeton  friend,  Mr.  Chambers,  as  also  two  of  our 
teachers,  that  are  members  of  our  Erzroom  church.  It 
seemed  a  success  because,  notwithstanding  some  unpleas- 
antry  at  the  boundary,  once  in  the  country,  we  were  in 
sufficient  number  to  form  a  church,  thus  clinching  the 
nails  driven  in  the  past.  Though  having  enjoyed  so 
many  visits  from  us  and  our  helpers,  their  best  dreams 
of  what  they  were  to  realize  in  proper  church  privilege 
only  ended  in  promises  for  the  future,  as  binding  as  cir- 
cumstances would  warrant.  But  they  now  see  with 
their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears  what  means  church 
membership  with  us.  They  have  recoiled  from  the  Rus- 
sian Lutherans  because  union  with  them  signified  littlo 
more  than  with  the  old  church  they  had  left,  they  said. 
They  had  seen  their  pastor  moving  about  here  and  there 
with  the  sacred  wafer  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  put  one 
on  the  tongue  of  such  as  betrayed  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  Gospel  principles,  and  gave  no  evidence  whatever  of 
a  renewed  heart.  When  a  poor  soldier  is  questioned  as 
to  Christ,  who  he  is,  what  his  office,  etc.,  he  can  only  re- 
ply, "I  don't  know;"  and  yet  he  is  in  good  and  regular 
standing  at  the  sacramental  board.  Another  still  more 
flagrant  case  was  that  of  a  notoriously  immoral  woman 
who  was  still  one  of  the  flock!  No  wonder  our  people 
shrank  from  such,  and  have  been  beseeching  for  a  union 
with  us.  Only  for  our  missionaries'  experience  in  Aus- 
tria, I  should  hardly  have  counted  on  such  a  low  plane 
of  Protestantism.  Here  it  would  seem  there  is  great 
need  of  another  Luther  to  reform  Lutheranism.  I 
heard  through  some  of  our  people  that  dissension  was 
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already  begun  in  regions  toward  Tiflis,  resulting  in 
something  of  persecution.  We  are  only  too  thankful  if 
we  may  have  saved  our  dear  little  flock  from  such  a 
painful  circuit  round  back  to  the  corrupt  church  whence 

they  have  come  out. 

Our  new  people  are  most  positive  in  their  ideas  of 
Christianity,  and  sometimes  reflect  on  certain  things  in 
the  old  church.  A  group  of  pilgrims  was  asking  the 
road  to  one  of  their  so-called  sacred  places.  "  Which 
way  is  amen-a-purgich  (all  Saviour).  "  Up  there,"  said 
the  Protestant,  pointing  his  finger  to  heaven.  The  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  and  with  the  same  reply;  upon  which 
the  man  called  to  his  companions  to  come  there,  as  the 
fellow  was  crazy  or  he  must  ])e  a  Farmason  (derisive 
term  for  Protestant).  On  asking  again,  and  giving  the 
earthly  instead  of  such  a  high  and  unfitting  name,  he  re- 
ceived a  proper  reply. 

Our  people  have  had  rest  for  the  most  part  the  last 
few  years,  and  are  gradually  coming  to  be  looked  upon 
with  favor,  even  by  such  as  have  been  of  the  persecuting 
party  in  the  pact.  The  local  governor,  a  bigoted  Arme- 
nian, claims  one  of  our  people  as  among  his  fast  friends, 
and  referred  to  him  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
for  other  sects,  when,  as  an  act  of  mercy  during  the 
famine  of  last  winter,  he  pledged  his  credit  for  the  fam- 
ished to  the  amount  of  2,000  roubles  (nearly  ?;i,000). 

Protestantism  of  our  kind  is  coming  to  be  discussed 
not  a  little  by  the  people,  and  even  by  certain  of  the 
press.  We  personally,  as  well  as  our  work,  have  been 
written  up  by  more  than  one  of  the  periodicals,  begin- 
ning from  the  time  of  tke  late  war,  when  we  were  inter- 
viewed here  by  their  correspondents.  The  Mushag 
papers  takes  sides  with  us  in  commending  our  care  for 
our  people,  though  it  require  long  and  trying  marches, 
and  thinks  it  quite  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  their 
imbecile  priests  and  vartabeds,  that  draw  off  into  monas- 
teries. Quite  recently  another  article,  associated  with 
our  name,  appeared  in  the  Golos,  a  Russian  paper  of  St. 
Petersburg,  so  very  prejudicial  in  its  nature  as  to  bear 
on  its  very  face  the  marks  of  grossest  falsehood,  and 
hence  could  do  us  no  harm.  Certain  it  is  that  the  past 
three  years  have  set  in  motion  influences  that  way  which 
must  be  felt.  Russia  is  surely  ripening  for  the  harvest. 
Count  Melikoff  has  removed  the  strict  censorship  on  the 
press,  so  that  large  liberty  is  being  used  in  religious  dis- 
cussion. The  people  are  beg^inning  to  reach  past  the 
ignorant  priests  and  meaningless  jargon  of  church  serv- 
ice to  the  Bible  in  the  modern  tongue;  to  read  it  and  de- 
cide for  themselves. 

The  Word  of  God  is  no  longer  bound  for  the  Russians, 
but  is  being  scattered  broadcast  over  their  great  land. 
During  the  late  war,  the  authorities  were  so  much  occu- 
pied that  a  stand  was  opened  at  Etchmiadim,  right  under 
the  wall  of  the  Vatican  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
large  sale  of  Scriptures  reported.  Even  the  vartabeds 
were  said  to  have  Durchased  to  the  amount  of  100 
roubles.  Our  people  wept  tears  of  joy  at  witnessing 
that  for  which  they  had  prayed  so  long.  They  purchase 
extra  copies  so  that  the  veteran  old  one,  spoken  of  in 


past  letters,  which  has  been  so  much  thumbed  for  these 
13  years  as  to  appear  in  its  third  binding,  may  be  kept 
as  a  sort  of  heirloom,  to  be  brought  out  only  on  stated 
occasions,  as  was  the  case  at  our  late  communion  there. 
Only  the  Bible  can  be  sold,  though  during  the  intereg- 
num  we  run  into  Kars  some  10,000  pias.  worth,  most  of 
them  religious  books  very  important  for  the  work.  Theee 
were  under  Government  seal  for  a  time,  but  have  been 
given  over  of  late,  partly  on  the  ground  of  ProtestJUit 
occupation  of  Kars  under  the  Turks,  and  partly  from 
irregular  time  of  their  arrival — before  boundary  forma- 
tion. 

The  .Maligans  are  taking  pretty  full  possession  of 
those  parts.  There  are  said  to  be  some  30  villages  in 
the  Kars  and  Erivan  provinces.  We  need  a  permanait 
pastor  (or  better,  one  of  ourselves)  who  shall  learn  their 
language,  when  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  hopeful 
material  for  missionary  work. 

Erzroom,  Turkey. 

Mission  Work  Among:  tlie  Nestorians  in  Persia  aad  Tufcey. 

By  Rev.  J.  II.  Siiedd,  d.d.,  of  Persia. 

Between  the  two  great  sects  of  Islam,  the  Sheahs  in 
Persia  and  the  Sunees  in  Turkey,  a  small  remnant  of 
Nestorian  Christians  lias  been  wonderfully  preserved  for 
centuries.  They  number  in  Persia  about  5,000  familiefli 
and  two  or  three  times  as  many  in  Kurdistan.  The  po^ 
tion  in  Persia  have  had  the  full  force  of  missionary  ijh 
Huence  for  more  than  a  generation  from  the  station  .at 
Oroomiah.  To  a  less  extent  the  larger  body  among  the 
Kurds  have  been  reached,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  resulU 
have  been  gathered  thus  far  in  the  community  abont 
Oroomiah. 

Forty  years  ago  their  spiritual  life  was  extinct,  and 
only  superstitious  and  dead  forms  left.  Morally  thej 
were  deeply  debased  by  imbibing  the  habits  of  Moslesu, 
by  gross  ignorance  and  superstitions,  by  besotted  drank* 
enness,  lying,  and  deceit.  Their  civil  condition  was,  and 
still  is,  one  of  semi-feudalism,  with  violence  and  opprei- 
sion  in  every  day's  experience. 

The  process  of  lifting  them  up  to  the  purity  and  man- 
hood of  true  Christians  has  necessarily  been  slow.  For 
ten  years  the  work  was  essentially  one  of  preparation. 
Then  came  the  Spirit  of  God,  bringing  revivals  in  the 
schools  and  in  a  few  of  the  villages;  then  separation 
from  the  Old  Church  and  steady  growth.  Many  timei 
all  effort  seemed  paralyzed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Old 
Church  or  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  ruling  classes,  and  still  more  by  the  sinfnl 
habits  of  the  people. 

In  1850  there  were  converts,  but  they  were  not  sept- 
rated  from  the  Old  Church.  In  18C0  the  number  re- 
ported was  385,  and  beginnings  of  churches  were  made 
in  several  villages.  In  1870  the  report  gave  the  number 
received  from  the  first  at  974,  and  the  number  then  in 
communion  at  763.  In  1880  the  number  received  from 
the  first  is  set  down  at  2,02 9^  and  the  number  now  in 
communion  at  1,398.  In  the  year  past  the  number 
added  on  profession  is  254,  the  largest  number  yet  re- 
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ceived  in  one  year.  The  year  past  has  been  one  of  great 
raortality  among  all  classes.  Five  of  our  preachers,  one 
teacher,  and  over  seventy  choreh  members  hare  died, 
several  of  them  by  violence  in  the  wan  The  gain  in 
gtated  attendance  at  worship  is  large,  near  800.  The 
present  average  attendance  is  near  5,000.     The  gain  in 

ntributions  is  remiirkahlo  for  a  year  of  famine,  and 
Whows  that  even  among  the  poorest  people  the  prime 
meAiiB  to  giving  ii  a  heart  to  give.  The  suras  reported 
are  #112  to  missionary  work,  1(240  to  schools,  #544  to  the 
poor,  #582  to  houses  of  worship,  and  $948  to  pastors  and 
preachers.     Total  #2,396,  or  nearly  tl»74  per  member. 

The  educational  atatistios  show  53  students  in  our  col- 
lege, 51  in  girls'   boarding  echool,  and    1,840  in   village 

hools;  a  total  of  1,044  pupils. 

Eight  of  our  preachers  are  engaged  as  missionaries  in 
tant  parte  of  Persia  and  in  RuBsta.     Twenty -one  pas- 

ra  and  thirty -four  preachers  are  engaged  in  our  mis- 
ion  field  here.  As  to  the  openness  of  the  field  among 
omina]  Christians  there  is  no  doubt.  The  people  gladly 
►ccept  our  teachings   and  schools.     The  steady  growth 

the  past,  and  the  general  attitude  of  fnendliness,  lead 
to  believe  that,  whatever  convulsions  may  occur,  our 
work  is  safe.  A  truly  evangelical  church  is  taking  root, 
and  will  gather  more  and  more  under  its  influence  this 
long  oppressed  people, 

Oboomi AH,  Persia,  Feb,  3rd,  1881» 


Erzroora  €itj  and  ^fsslounrj  Field, 

BY  REV.  R.  M.  COLE.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOAKD. 


H  Though  Erzroom  is  the  center  around  which  we  re- 
^■rolve  for  a  home,  yet  so  extensive  is  our  field  as  a  whole 
^Kbat  we  might  be  said  to  be  located  in  Southern  New 
^Hampshire,  and  attempting  to  work  the  whole  of  Kew 
^England.  Think  of  a  diocese  of  some  80,000  square 
^ miles  with  a  million  and  a  half  population  for  four  mis- 
^kionaries.  Beginning  at  Ordo  on  the  Black  Sea,  100 
miles  west  of  Trebizond,  it  sweeps  on  over  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  frontier,  having  for  its 
^kastern  market  venerable  old  Ararat.^a  distance  of 
^more  than  400  miles,  From  our  old  northern  boundary, 
to  the  extreme  south,  upwards  of  200  miles.  In  this 
H^rritory  there  are  something  over  a  thousand  that  may 
^fce  termed  staunch  Protestants,  though  thousands  more 
^^re  in  the  light,  only    halting   between   two  opinions^^ 

hardly  Mw  or  M«/,      These  little  communities  of  **the  | 
^rfaithful,-'  scattered  op  and  down  in    important   centers, 
HTorm  cheering  oases  in  this  wide-spread  desert   of  sin, 
atid  ours  it  is,  as  pigmy  apostles  of  the  1 0th.  century  to 
pursue  them  to  their  homes  and  hamlets,  in  a  thousand  | 
sequestered  spots  up  and  down  this  great  expanse.     Now  ! 
mounting  our  steeds  we  turn  our  backs  on  Nashua,  and  I 
^^ush  to  the  northermost  part  of  Aroostook  in   the   old 
^Pine-tree  State.     Now  we  face  to  the  southward,  not 
Bktaying  , our  steps  till  we   have  saluted   the   8ound,   and 
^Qield  council  with  the  brethren  in  New  London,  Ct.,  re- 
turning, perhaps^  by    western    Massachuetts,    and    the 
Ereen    Mountain   State,    everywhere   expounding    the 
Tord,  and  seeking  to  confirm  the  churches.     Such  are 


some  of  the  magnificent  distances  we  have  to  canvass — 
magnificent  when  you  take  into  account,  not  yoursteam- 
car»  but  the  long  monotonous  tread  of  a  horse,  which  in- 
sures us  a  day's  march  of  some  25  miles. 

But  to  return  to  the  center,  Erzroom  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting city  from  its  own  history  in  past  ages,  but 
from  its  association  with  various  wars.  It  is  now  a 
town  of  only  some  60,000  inb«abitants,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  had  upwards  of  80,000  previous  to  the  stampede 
to  Russia,  following  the  war  of  52  years  ago.  It  seems 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Greek  general,  about  A.  D. 
415,  and  named  by  him  Theodosiopolis  in  honor  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Second,  but  later  the  Armenians  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Garin  which  is  a  common  name  for  it  now  in 
the  Armenian  language.  The  place  was  comp a ri lively 
unimportant  till  during  the  11th.  century,  when  the 
savage  Scljuks  from  the  northeast  destroyed  Ardzen, 
that  stood  some  two  hours  to  the  northeast,  massacring, 
as  is  said,  **some  140,000  of  the  inhabitants,  while  about 
as  many  more  were  taken  prisoners  and  their  800  church- 
es leveled  to  the  ground."  Those  that  survived,  fled 
from  their  desolated  city,  and  settled  in  TheodosiopoUs. 
Such  an  important  addition  did  they  make  to  the  place, 
that  it  began  to  be  called  Ardzen. 

The  name  is  thought  to  be  Arabic,  and  that  as  there 
was  a  place  of  that  name  in  Arabia,  they  began  to  give 
to  this  one  the  name  Ardzen  el  Room  (Ardzen  of  the 
Greeks)  from  which  has  come  the  word  Erzroom  by 
gome  changes.  This  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Armenia, 
and  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant town  of  this  part  of  Asia.  It  lies  upon  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  the  Black  S^a  and  Persia. 
Formerly  the  custom  house  here,  was  a  busy  scene,  and 
after  the  arrival  of  some  of  those  throuyh'traina — ^'ships 
of  the  desert"— to  the  number  of  300,  the  ways  were 
pretty  well  blocked.  Of  late,  however,  Russian  rail- 
roads have  drawn  of  much  of  the  transport,  as  the  Turk 
has  little  brain  and  less  money  to  open  up  such  methods 
of  communication  as  are  needed  to  hold  the  trade. 
This  city  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  twice  in 
DO  years,  and  came  near  to  it  the  third  time.  The  first 
It  was  nearly  stripped  of  its  Armenian  population,  they 
having  followed  on  in  the  wake  of  the  enticing  General 
Paskewitch  to  Russia.  But  they  were  glad  to  return, 
the  most  of  them  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers,  so  that 
we  find  in  the  city  15,000  to  20,000  of  them,  while  thft 
remainder  are  Turks,  Persians,  <!tc. 

This  is  a  center  for  trade  not  only  for  this  vllayette  but 
for  other  provinces  as  well.  Hither,  come  country  and 
other  interior  city  merchants,  to  repleuish  their  stock  of 
goods  as  a  sort  of  Constantinople  for  this  part  of  the 
empire. 

This  makes  up  a  large  floating  population  that 
throng  the  town,  and  in  ordinary  times  (the  late 
war,  famine,  &c.,  causing  a  rare  exception)  contributes 
largely  to  the  business  of  the  place.  The  trades  aro 
iron,  bra«8,  copper,  silver,  <fcc.  The  exports  are  of  hides, 
wool,  dye-stuffs,  &e. 

No  little  interest  centered  about  this  place  in  coiva^<^«v* 
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lion  with  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war.  For  six  weeks 
it  was  under  a  close  siege,  within  which  was  shut  up  the 
writer  with  his  little  family.  Those  dark  days  of  war, 
famine  and  pestilence,  are  indelibly  fixed  on  our  minds. 
The  long  weary  weeks  of  watching,  looking  out  from 
our  little  world  to  see  the  tramp  of  Russian  soldiery 
winding  over  our  plain:  expecting  but  kept  in  such  sus- 
l)ense  as  to  the  dreaded  attack!  The  wail  of  death  and 
liunger  within,  till,  from  disease  alone,  there  are  borne 
out  some  500  a  day.  Some  of  those  most  bitter  winter 
mornings  send  back  8  or  10  of  the  Turkish  out-posts 
frozen  to  death,  and  they  pass  under  our  window  slung 
over  the  horse's  back,  like  so  many  billets  of  wood.  We 
had  foreseen  what  must  be,  ere  the  siege  had  closed  us 
in  and  our  appeals  had  brought  kind  friends  enough  to 
the  rescue  so  we  could  inaugurate  a  Relief  work.  We 
also  raised  by  subscription  in  town  some  $200.  It  was 
thus  we  were  able  to  stave  off  death  from  starvation  to  a 
large  extent.  But  to  have  2,000  looking  to  us  for 
their  weekly  allowance,  and  yet  our  communication  with 
I  he  outside  world  so  cut,  that  we  could  not  know 
whether  money  was  waiting  to  replenish  our  exhausted 
funds  or  not,  was  indeed  trying  to  our  faith.  But 
Trustingly  we  went  ahead,  and  the  end  justified  the 
means,  for,  if  we  may  believe  their  words,  hundreds  were 
thus  redeemed  from  the  jaws  of  death.  But  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  our  position  none  can  know.  Not  only  launching 
out  on  credit  for  a  little  time,  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  secure  flour.  We  had  wheat  and  barley  but  found  it 
impossible  to  get  control  of  a  mill  though  turning  to 
Moukhtar  Pasha  and  other  officials.  The  troops  were 
forced  to  "grind  at  the  mill"  in  the  hand  to  hand  method 
just  as  in  Bible  times,  since  the  crude  mills  could  not 
supply  them  from  ice  and  lack  of  water.  To  allow 
special  favor  to  the  common  people,  would  cause  open 
rebellion  among  the  soldiery  it  was  thought,  and  we  had 
to  desist.  Hence  for  a  few  times  we  were  forced  to 
irive  out  nothing  but  raw  wheat  and  bark»y  for  the  poor 
creatures  to  parch  and  eat  as  best  they  could. 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  that  the  enclosed  photograph 
was  taken  and  multitude  are  just  rushing  into  our  door 
for  their  weekly  allowance.  Above  them  floats  the  flag 
that  though  extemporized  in  a  few  brief  hours  while  the 
battle  was  raging  to  the  eastward,  was  our  only  rallying 
point  during  the  Black  year  in  Erzroom.  Gone  the 
English  (jonsul  that  had  been  our  recognized  political 
head;  gone  all  the  European  and  other  correspondents; 
but  we  chose  for  ourselves,  to  hold  to  our  post  and  peo- 
ple, and  abide  the  issue.  What  followed,  however,  would 
be  dark,  and  too  lengthy  for  the  present  article.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  amid  all  the  fluctuations  incident  to  war — 
during  actual  attack  on  our  town,  when  the  blood  of 
the  Turks  was  at  boiling  heat,  only  once  was  our  nation- 
al insignia  insulted.  After  the  recapture  of  Azizieh  fort 
by  the  Turks,  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  were 
wild  with  excitement.  A  motley  crowd  of  Bashie 
Bozooks  came  dashing  down  into  town  from  the  hill, 
bearing  high  on  their  bayonets  a  few  caps  of  the  gallant 
Russian  dead,  away  from  whom  they  had  turned,  only 


after  most  fiendish  outrages.  It  was  one  'of  these  that 
leveled  his  musket  at  the  Ghiaour's  flag;  but  he  met 
such  a  rebuke  from  one  of  our  Turkish  citizens  that  knew 
us,  and  explained  to  the  stranger  who  we  were,  that 
he  dropped  his  gun  at  once.  But  the  clouds  of  war 
passed  away,  and  we  have  our  city  back  again,  and  with 
it  the  "unspeakable  Turk."  Not  that  I  have  any  enlogj 
to  pass  on  the  Russian,  as  we  have  seen  him  to  some 
extent  in  his  own  country,  and  more  especially  as  we 
saw  him  here  during  his  six  months  sojourn.  Though 
surpassing  the  Turk  immeasurably  in  executive  ability, 
and  having  by  far  a  higher  appreciation  of  eduoatioD 
and  civil  advancement,  yet  their  religion,  as  at  presenti 
seems  a  lamentable  failure;  so  that  intemperance  and 
immorality  are  most  alarming.  Their  great  need  is  re- 
form in  the  church,  while  the  Turk  needs  creation  in  the 
Jirst  instance,  both  civil  and  religious,  after  which  there 
may  be  some  hope  of  grafting  in  the  long-looked  for 
branch  of  reform. 

In  the  northern  part  of  our  field  a  church  of  17  mem* 
bers  was  gathered  in  July  last,  and  so  near  to  old  Araist 
that  it  might  not  improperly  be  called  the  Ararat  chnrofa. 
One  of  their  number  has  seen  such  bitter  persecution  in 
the  past  that  for  three  years  he  had  to  send  his  aged 
mother  to  a  near  city  for  needed  purchases,  himself  be- 
ing a  sort  of  prisoner  for  the  time  in  his  own  little  vil- 
lage. The  Holy  Bible  they  could  only  read  at  nighty 
but  kept  it  buried  under  the  ground  in  a  part  of  the 
house  during  the  day.  Ail  this  he  suffered  for  the 
truth,  more  especially  because  he  was  of  a  high  familj, 
and  hence  singled  out  by  the  old  Armenian  Cbaroh  as  a 
mark  to  aim  at. 

Erzroom,  January,  1881. 


A  Letter  From  South  India. 

From  li£\.  John  S.  C'iiamilkk,  of  India. 

Editors  Gospel  in  all  Lands: 

Your  note  of  October  27th  came  to  mc  last  Sunday  out  in  the 
villages,  aud  I  feel  quite  like  complying  with  your  request  to  gire 
you  an  account  of  my  work,  although  great  pressure  of  work  at 
this  lime  forces  me  to  be  very  hasty. 

When  I  first  came  here,  six  years  ago,  I  used  to  go  to  the  Til- 
lage where  I  wished  to  stay,  and  sleep  either  in  the  church  or  is 
my  cart  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  and  spend  the  interTenin; 
day  in  religious  work.  But  I  never  had  any  great  physical  com- 
fort, and  often  lay  awake  a  good  part  of  the  night  wondering 
how  many  while  ants  were  under  me,  or  larger  living  things  wert 
crawling  around  me.  The  liltle  school-houses  are  very  unclesn, 
especially  where  the  people  occasionally  sleep  in  them,  and  there 
is  no  privacy.  Once  I  was  taken  sick  in  the  midst  of  the  after 
noon  Sunday-schocl  service,  and  after  considerable  sickness  took 
to  my  top  wagon  and  came  home,  seventeen  miles;  and  often  1 
suffered  a  few  days  after  such  a  trip. 

Now,  however,  all  that  is  changed.  Twelve  miles  from  here  is 
the  railway  station,  and  close  by  is  a  good  traveler's  hungalow, 
with  furniture  and  all  that  is  needful  for  cooking  and  eating  in 
the  way  of  utensils  and  dishes.  So  I  simply  take  my  bedding 
and  food  and  go  right  there  Saturday  evening.  Sunday  morning, 
after  a  private  breakfast,  I  can  go  to  four  different  centals  of 
work,  represented  by  as  many  churches,  and  either  remain  aD 
day.  or  return  at  noon  and  go  in  another  direction  in  the  after- 
noon. 

December  27th,  1880.  You  see  the  pressure  of  my  work  did 
not  allow  me  to  finish  my  letter.    Since  then  Ciuistmas  ha 
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4md  gone,  and  I  will  change  my  subject,  and  tell  jou  how  we 
spent  Christmas,  We  really  spent  it  the  day  before,  because  the 
people  who  came  to  see  us  could  not  have  returned  home  before 
the  Sabbath. 

Friday  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  receiying  and  entertaining 
and  instructiog  the  ChristlaDS  who  came  from  20  dUferent  ril^ 
lages  from  half  a  mile  to  17  miles  diBlant. 

Promptly  at  twelve  came  the  first  set  from  a  village  near  the 
ba^  of  the  Lower  Pulney  Mountains,  We  had  to  take  our  seals 
on  the  verandah  and  have  wreaths  of  golden  chrysanthemums 
put  on  our  neck«  with  limes  in  our  hands.  Their  various  horns 
and  drums  had  to  be  stopped  before  we  could  speak.  Then  we 
bAd  a  few  words,  the  women  received  bags,  the  children  pictures^ 
and  all  had  a  mixture  of  parehefl  rice,  pounded  flakes  of  rice- 
fiouT  paste*  and  Bengal  gmin,  given  into  their  clothes.  They 
were  then  invited  lo  another  place,  the  limes  were  <  arried  away 
and  put  in  a  basket,  the  wreaths  hung  up  for  ornament  on  a  hat- 
rack,  and  our  hands  and  necks  thus  cleared  for  the  next  party, 
while  the  bunches  of  plantains  and  papers  of  sugar  were  re- 
moTed. 

The  others  were  all  late,  and  we  improved  the  interval  other 
wise.  At  half  past  two  the  crowds  c>ime.  One  set,  representing 
several  congregalions,  came  with  fiddles  and  cymbals  and  songs 
composed  for  the  occasion,  another  with  dags  and  banners 
waving,  while  the  din  of  their  so-called  music  was  deafening. 
All  had  largetype  Scripture  texts  for  their  banners. 

As  soon  aa  we  could  get  through  with  these  noisy  scenes  of  wel- 
COQie^  the  women  were  called  to  the  church  and  we  held  a  special 
service.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty  women  who  had  never  all  met 
together  before,  and  a  few  who  never  went  into  a  church  before. 

Then  the  gamea  began  with  the  '*  tug  of  war,"  five  men  repre- 
settling  each  congregation.  Before  these  sets  had  finished,  the 
games  had  lo  be  interrupted  to  receive  some  tardy  congregation 
that  had  been  delayed  because  ihey  could  not  get  flowers  earlier, 
and  could  not  come  without. 

The  *' tug  of  war '*  contest  ended,  each  of  the  five  victors  re- 
ceived a  cocoanut.  There  was  some  fencing,  the  boys  played 
iHill  and  the  girls  and  women  had  their  games  of  ainging  and 
Stepping  and  clapping  their  hands. 

The  close  was  a  scramble.  Taking  the  large  basket  of  plan- 
tains that  had  been  brought,  I  went  to  the  corner  of  the  house- 
top  and  pitched  them  out  to  the  men  separately,  and  the  boys 
separately.     The    women  scrambled  with  the  children. 

In  the  evenmg  the  church  was  crowded,  and  the  annual  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Wide  Awake  Society  continued  for  nearly  three  hours. 
This  Society  pledges  its  members  to  avoid  intoxicating  drinks,  to 
give  a  portion  in  charity,  and  to  observe  the  Babbath.  Monthly 
tnestinga  are  held  in  the  several  congregations,  and  a  general 
monthly  meeting,  and  at  the  final  annual  meeting  all  the  objects 
^f  benevolence  and  other  subjects  are  considered.  An  interesting 
festlire  was  addresses  by  lay  menibora.  One  man  said  he  trt^ 
oaver  to  go  to  church  without  giving  something;  another,  a 
police  constable,  said  we  must  be  willing  to  go  anywhere,  just  as 
mticemen  have  to;  another  told  of  the  heathen  sending  a  contri, 
Imtion.  80  the  day  passed,  and  a  Christmas  service  next  mora- 
lag  ended  the  celehration. 

"BATTAOtTKDU.  Dcc.  27th,  1880. 

^m  The  American  Board  in  Turkey  and  the  East 

^H  Bjr  Rbv.  Oso.  W.  Wood,  n.ti.«  of  CuDJUtittnopic. 

^"  This  Society  sent  its  Urat  agents  into  the  Levant  in  the  year 
1S9(^.  Its  drst  mission  was  to  Palestine.  This  was  given  up  in 
1844.  Beirut,  in  Syria,  was  occupied  in  1823,  and  Oroomiah,  in 
Persia,  in  1888.  The  Syria  and  Persia  missiona  were  vigorously 
proaecuted  until  1870,  when  these  were  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Foreign 
Mlsiions.  The  American  Board  maintained  a  small  mission  in 
Greece  from  1829  to  18(51^.  The  station  of  Constantinople  was 
commenced  in  163L 


The  existing  missions  ertend  from  the  western  Umita  of  Bui 
garta  (south  of  the  Balkans)  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  thi' 
Black  Sea  to  the  Orontes  and  Aleppo,  The  eatpenditure  of  tb** 
Board  upon  those  fields  has,  for  several  years,  been  an  average  of 
above  [|150,0O0,  Besides  this,  its  friends  and  patrons  have  made 
special  large  contributions  for  establishing  and  aiding  the  Home 
Bchool  for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  the  Aintab  Collegei  and  Ar 
menia  College  at  Harpoot ;  as  also  for  the  Bible  House  at  Con 
Stan ti nop le  and  other  objects.  Robert  College,  on  the  Bosphorus. 
is  an  outgrowth  of  its  operations,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
C.  R.  Robert,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  devoted  lo  it  in  his  life- 
time about  |nO,CK)0,  and  at  his  defith  left  it  a  bequest,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  yield  |50,Q00,  Besides  the  operations  of  the  British 
and  Foreij^n  Bible  Society,  supplementary  aid  to  the  object  of 
these  missions  has  been  given  from  Great  Brltoin  to  the  amount 
of  perhaps  £30,000  in  twenty-seven  years. 

Seventeen  centra!  stations  are  occupied  (in  1880)  by  54  American 
ordained  missionaries;  two  laymen,  of  whom  one  is  a  physician 
and  one  an  editor;  95  missionary  ladies.  Associated  with  thest* 
stations  are  239  out-stations  manned  by  native  laborers,  of  whom 
tliere  are  57  ordained  ministers,  80  unordained  preachers,  and  ?i93 
teachers,  translators,  or  colporteurs.  Ninety- four  churches  have 
been  organized,  containing  about  0,000  communicant  members, 
and  about  30,000  souls  are  registered  in  the  Protestant  civil  com- 
munity, besides  whom  are  many  persons  Protestant  in  sentiment, 
some  of  them  being  church  members,  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the 
civil  organization.  Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  Protestants  are  of 
llie  Armenian  race,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  various  other  nationalities,  including  a  few 
converted  Turks.  These  statistics  very  feebly  express  the  value 
of  the  results  gained  in  inlroducing  the  living  power  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  midst  of  the  dea^l  formalism  and  persecuting  fanaticism 
of  Oriental  Christianily  and  the  dominant  Mohammedanism  of 
the  East. 

Four  ecclesiastical  bodies,  called  Unions,  have  been  formed — 
the  Cilicia,  Bithynia,  Central,  and  Eastern  or  Harpoot,  Union p. 
These  embryce  most  of  the  churches  with  their  pastors  and  other 
ministers.  They  are  independent  of  foreign  control,  missionaries 
attending  only  as  "guest  "  or  honorary  members  without  a  vole, 
and  being  absent  whenever  a  meeting  of  the  voting  members  by 
themselves  is  for  any  reason  desired.  The  entire  ecclesiastical 
government  is  in  native  bands. 

The  name  borne  by  the  aggregate  body  of  converta  of  the 
Armenian  race  is  **  The  Evangelical  Armenian  Church."  Free  to 
mould  their  government  and  usages  according  to  their  own  views 
of  what  is  Scriptural  and  expedient,  it  is  undesirable  that  they 
assume  the  badge  of  any  particular  denomination,  and  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  denominational  name  and  organization  by  foreign 
influence,  it  has  ever  been  regarded,  was  especially  to  be  depre- 
cated as  leading  inevitably  Lo  controversy,  division,  and  strife. 

To  hasten  the  development  of  self  support  and  capacity  for  self- 
government,  the  missionaries,  though  they  preach  and  sometimes 
partially  and  temporarily  assume  pastoral  care,  do  not  become 
pastors  of  churches.  For  the  same  reason,  only  men  sent  out  by 
the  Board,  personally  known  to  those  who  appoint  them  as  the 
Board's  agents,  and  having  such  relations  with  the  donors  of  ita 
funds  as  to  insure  due  responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
them,  are  members  of  the  **  missions."  For  convenience  of  ad- 
ministration there  are  four  such  organizations,  viz: 

1,  Western  Turkey  Misision,  including  Constantinople  and 
Western  Asia  31  in  or, 

S,  Eastern  Turkey  Mission,  embracing  Eastern  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

3.  Central  Turkey  Mission,  occupying  Northern  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia. 

4.  European  Turkey  Mission,  with  stations  at  Constantinople, 
E'iki  Zaghra.  Sivmokov,  and  Monaatir. 

These  are  charged  with  the  use  of  the  funds  committed  to  their 
bandSj  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  them.     The  mission 
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aries  consult  personally  with  native  brethren,  admit  them  to 
"  open  "  sessions  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  missions  with  thd 
piiyilege  of  speaking,  malcing  propositions,  etc.,  and  meet  them 
in  committees  and  larger  conferences  from  time  to  time;  but  when 
the  missions  act  on  questions  of  money  appropriations,  and  have 
to  do  with  matters  of  delicate  personal  bearings,  they  do  as  many 
similar  organizations  in  other  lands  do— as  banls  directors  do  when 
they  do  not  receive  to  their  meetings  men  whose  notes  presented 
for  discount  are  made  subjects  of  discussion ;  that  is,  they  tran- 
sact such  business  in  private  sessions. 

While,  because*  the  reltitions  of  the  native  ministers  are  with  the 
recipients  and  not  the  givers,  and  they  are  not  the  Board's  agents 
over  whom  it  can  exercise  an  efficient  authoritative  supervision, 
the  disbursement  of  the  Board's  expenditure  is  confided  to  its 
missionaries  alone  as  such  agents;  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
moneys  the  native  Evangelical  Christians  contribute  are  entirely 
subject  to  their  own  control.  It  is  a  prime  object  in  the  policy  of 
the  missions  to  foster  the  priuciple  of  self  development;  to  open 
fountains,  however  small,  rather  than  to  build  cisterns,  however 
large;  to  form  a  manly  Christian  character  which  understands 
and  accepts  its  responsibilities,  and  learns  how  to  meet  them  under 
self-government  and  by  self-help.  To  this  end  grants-in-aid  are 
made  to  congregations  for  support  of  pastors,  houses  of  worship, 
Mchools,  and  evangelistic  operations;  and  a  readiness  is  expressed 
to  transfer  to  native  direction  and  control  all  missionary  work  to 
which  some  due  proportion  of  native  pcfcuniary  supjwrt  is  ren- 
<lered.  It  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  report  of  that 
society  for  1871  (p.  29),  that  all  assistance  supplied  from  abroad 
"  should  be  reduced  as  soon,  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  native  churches  will  allow"  (and  of  this  the  contributors* 
through  their  appointed  agents,  must  be  the  judges);  and  that  it 
*•  should  be  given  under  healthy  conditions,  calculated  to  stimu- 
late their  spiritual  life  and  zeal,  and  not  to  encourage  that  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  help  which  has  in  so  many  instances  crip- 
pled both."  Whatever  restiveuess  is  sometimes  shown  under  the 
imposition  of  such  conditions,  abundant  experience  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  and  importance  of  them. 

Tub  Press. 

From  40,000  to  60,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  put  into  circulation  (by  sale)  yearly,  by  the 
agencies  of  the  American  and  the  British  Foreign  Bible  socie- 
ties and  the  missionaries  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Besides  the 
Arabic  in  Syria  and  the  Modern  Syriac  in  Persia,  the  Armenian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  versions  have  been  prepared  with  native 
help  by  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  a  valuable  co-opera- 
tion in  the  final  revision  of  the  Osmanli  Turkish  text  being  ren- 
dered by  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England. 

Newspapers  and  Illustrated  Monthilies  for  children  are  pub- 
lished m  the  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  Greco-Turkisli,  and 
Bulgarian  languages  at  the  Bible  House.  These  have  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  any  other  native  periodicals,  and  reach  not  less 
than  500  towns  and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

lieligious  tracts  and  religious  educational  books  in  the  same 
languages,  also  in  Greek  and  Osmanli-Turkish,  and  in  other  lan- 
guages, have  been  prepared  and  issued.  Among  these  are  Text- 
books in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geography,  English 
Grammar  in  Armenian,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  Moral  Science,  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
t  Ml  in  Germany,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
Commentaries,  Bible  Hand-book,  Text  l>ook  of  Theology,  Pil- 
g;im's  Progress,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Christian  Doctrine,  Confessions  of  Faith  of  Reformed  Churches, 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  Armenion  Concordance,  etc.,  etc. 

Education. 
The  f  romotion  of  education  is  an  object  of  much  solicitude  on 
tie  part  of  the  missions.    From  the  beginning  the  Board  has  made 


heavy  expenditures  on  its  account.  Every  church,  and  ererj 
place  of  evangelistic  effort,  is  expected  to  have  at  least  one  achoo) 
as  good  as  can  be  secured;  if  possible,  supported  by  the  people, 
but  if  not,  aided  by  the  mission.  Besides  Sunday-schoola,  it 
which  religious  instruction  was  given  in  1879  to  about  11,000 
pupils  (of  whom  many  were  adults),  293  common  schools  are  i» 
ported,  containing  0,800  children  of  both  sexes.  Teachen  aie 
trained,  and  a  higher  education  is  given  in  boarding-schools  and 
"  station  classes,"  the  latter  being  specially  designed  to  prepare 
young  men  for  a  theological  curriculum,  as  candidates  for  tht 
ministry,  or  to  become  helpers  in  other  forms  to  the  work  of 
evangelization.  Nearly  000  girls  and  young  women  are  tau^^t  ii 
fourteen  female  boarding-schools  by  lady  teachers  from  America. 

One  of  these  schools,  "the  Home,"  occupies  a  spacious  ediikse 
on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  whkk 
a  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Miaafams 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Board. 

Theological  schools  have  been  established  at  Marash,  for  the 
field  of  the  Central  Turkey  Mission;  at  Mardin,  for  Mesopotamia, 
in  the  use  of  the  Anibic  language ;  at  Harpoot,  for  Eastern  Tmp- 
key  or  Armenia;  at  Marsovan.  for  Western  Asia  Minor,  or  Bithy- 
nia,  Cappadocia,  etc. ;  and  at  Samokov,  for  European  Turk^. 
In  these  arc  an  aggregate  of  about  100  students  preparing  for  tht 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  At  least  two  American  and  one  or  two 
native  instructors  are  connected  with  each  of  these  inatitutlona 
The  course  of  instruction  is  not  less  than  four  years,  and  is  madt 
as  complete  as  the  circumstances  will  allow  in  view  of  poealUe 
previous  preparation,  the  demand  of  laborers  in  the  field,  adapta- 
tion to  the  people  and  the  work  to  be  done  among  them.  It  if 
designed  to  elevate  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  the  advance  of  tht 
people  may  rc(iuire,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so  can  be 
attained. 

Constantinople,  January,  1881. 


The  Soniajos  of  India. 
The  Brahmo  Year  Book  for  1880,  edited  by  Miss  S.  D.  Collet, 
contains  much  information  about  the  condition  of  the  Somajea  of 
India,  and  a  review  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Brahmo  SomaJ.  Tlw 
societies  show  various  signs  of  revival  after  the  depression  wUdk 
they  suffered  during  the  schism  of  1878,  and  have  recently  Imsd 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  valuable  article  in  the  Revue  dm 
Deux  Mondes.  Miss  Collet  seems  to  believe  that  the  schism  of 
1878,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  the  societies,  for  after  it  a  new 
period  of  life  set  in  for  the  Bengal  somajes,  which  haa  already 
achieved  more  for  them,  than  had  been  done  for  many  yean  be- 
fore, while  in  the  independent  somajes  of  Western,  Northern,  and 
Southern  India,  the  activity  of  the  local  Brahmos  has  decidedly  in- 
creased. The  Theihtical  Church  of  India,  consists  now  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  small  churches,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try ;  which  churches,  however,  represent  very  unequal  reaUtifli, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  members  in  each,  and  the  quality  of 
their  Brahmoism.  The  number  of  members  ranges  from  three  or 
four  to  three  hundred.  Sometimes  a  small  somaj  is  strong  in  in-^ 
fiuence;  sometimes  a  large  one  is  weak.  Among  the  metropoli- 
tan somajes  the  first  place  is  given  to  the  Sadharan  Brahma 
Somaj.  which  originated  in  the  schism  of  1878,  which  leads  in 
propagandist  and  philanthropist  work.  The  Adi  Brahmo  Somaj 
is  the  historic  remnant  of  the  original  institution  founded  by  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  in  1830,  and  is  somewhat  conservative  in  its  religious 
views.  Beyond  Calcutta  its  influence  consists  chiefly  of  the  per- 
sonal sympathy  evisting  between  its  leading  members  and  those 
provincial  somajes  which  have  advanced  as  far  as  itself  beycmd 
the  current  Hinduism,  but  are  not  inclined  to  go  further.  The 
next  place  is  given  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India*  of  which 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  is  the  leader  and  head.  Interesting  facta 
are  also  given  concerning  the  suburban  somajes  and  the  somi^ 
of  East  Bengal,  West  Bengal,  North  Bengal,  Aasam,  Orissa» 
Northern  India,  and  Western  IndivL—IndependenL 
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Uaja,  the  Santal  UM. 

HE  MUsionary  Helper  gives  from  a  missionary  in 

India  the  following  story  of  a  **little  girl  who  beat 

all  the  boy.sf' 
tfy  wife  and  sister  had  been  from  house  to  house  in 
large  Santal  village,  beg^ging  the  mothers  to  send 
r  girls  to  school.  Finally,  two  brigbt  girls  came, 
t^pg  the  only  girls  in  our  forty  schools.  During  the 
I  season,  we  held  a  epmpetitive  examinaticm.  There 
[have  been  a  dozen  schools,  and  possibly  two  hundred 
Iren  assembled  in  the  beautiful  nuiiigo  crrove,  wliere, 

shade  of  the  dense  foliage,  the  examinations  were 
Many  people  from  tlie  surrounding  villages  carae 
their  children  compete  for  the  prizes.     Some^  not 

ng  what  an  examination  was,  had  come  armed  with 
By  arrows,  and  clubs,  ready  for  a  hunt. 
)ther  lessons  done,  the  spelling-match  began.      It 
about  this  time  that  spelling-schools  were  *^*all  the 
"  at  borne.     So  we  caught  the  fever     In  this  class 

Daya  and  her  little   mate,  our  only  Santal  girls 
the  scores  of  boys.     I  shall  never  forget  how  erect 

two  girls  held  their  heads  that  day.     Did  they 

that  they  were  forever  settling  the  qastion  that  a 

s  better  than   a  goat,  that  a  woman   knows  more 

!a  cow?     One  by  one,  the  lads  dropped  to  their  seats 

be  grass,  leaving  that  brace  of  lassies   firm  on  their 

Now,  but  ten  are  standing, — the  hard  words  hav- 
>ut  down  all  the  rest, — and  two  of  the  ten  arc  girls, 
^  eagerly  those  spellers  are  watched!  Presently,  one 
girl  misses,  and  drops.  Call  it  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
the  knciwft  better.  Five  still  stand,  Daya  one  of 
L  spelling  the  do uhle- twisted  jaw-breakers  as  if  by 
KU  One  by  one,  the  last  four  boys  come  down,  leav- 
Baya  alone  in  her  glory  1  ^*^N^othhig  hut  a  fjirV^  had 
ni  all  the  hoys!  You  should  have  seen  her  eyes. 
Bier  mother's  eyes,  ton  J  And  you  should  have  heard 
igniticMut  grunts  that  went  the  rounds  of  that  wild,  I 
By  group,    when  our  vict ononis  girl  carried  off  the 

rrize  for  sf>elliTig,     It  had   been  proved  that  a  girl 
leani  to  read* 

hThe  Klng*$  Young  Paughten<. 
is  the  name  of  a  mission  band  in  Raneiuc,  Wis- 
;  consim     It  is  comiiosed  of  girls  and  young  Jadies, 
who  are  learning  of  the  need  of  Christian  missions, 
loing  what  they  can   to  raise  money  for  missionary 
l^ses.     Cannot  some  of  our  young  readers  organize 
for  this  pnrpose"?     **Whatsoever  thy  hand  fiudeth 
doit  with  thy  might." 


Child  Life  in  India. 

HEN  a  child  is  born  in  India,  and   it  is  a  boy, 
there  is  great  rejoicing;  hut  if  it  is  a  girl,  there 
18  sorrow,  and  the  little  stranger  is  not  welcome.  \ 
Joy,**  they  say,  *' can  support  us  when  we  are  old,  i 
rhat  is  a  girl  good  for  exceja   to  make  us  expense 
she  gets  married?" 

few  days  ago  a  poor  woman  came  to  our  house  to 
food.  She  had  five  children  with  her.  Two  of 
I A  boy  and  a  s:irl,  -wen^  twins,  and  only  a  few 
\i%  old.  The  little  tilings  were  nearly  starved,  for 
^oniftn  had  come  from  the  famine  district,  and  had 
ad  any  food  for  several  daY.<.  When  we  gave  her 
for  the  children,  we  noticed  that  she  gave  the  hoy 
or  four  spoonfuls,  while  she  gave  the  girl  only  one. 
a§ked  why  she  did  that,  she  replied:  "  Oh^  if  the 


girl  dies,  I  can  take  care  of  the  boy."  But  whi^ther  the 
babies  be  boys  or  girls,  there  are  no  soft  pillows  for 
them  to  lie  on,  no  little  cradle-beds  for  them  to  be  rocked 
to  sleep  in,  no  snow-white  dresses  and  dainty  little  socks 
for  them  to  put  on.  An  old  piece  of  cloth  for  a  wrap- 
ping, and  a  cot  with  hard  ropes  and  no  mattress,  must 
generally  take  the  pilace  of  these. 

Instead  of  getting  a  warm- water  bath,  the  baby  is 
rnbbed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot  every  day.  If  it  hap- 
pens to  get  sick,  it  does  not  receive  that  gentle  treat- 
ment and  watchful  care  which  mothers  in  Christian 
lands  give  their  little  ones.  The  loud  voices  of  the 
parents  and  older  children  are  not  lowered  because  the 
baby  is  siclc  On  the  contrary,  the  little  one  is  now  felt 
to  be  a  burden,  even  by  the  mother;  and  very  often  she 
does  not  want  to  touch  it,  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  simply  because  it  is  not  well 

In  the  cool  season,  when  the  parents  are  shivering 
with  cohl,  and  are  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
clothes,  the  poor  children  have  scarcely  anything  on  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold.  The  parents  say:  "Oh, 
the  children  do  not  feel  ih*^  cold."  But  their  shivering 
little  forms  and  troublesome  coughs  tell  a  different 
story. 

Many  of  the  children  have  not  enough  to  eat  most  of 
the  time,  and,  as  a  result^  they  are  very  small  for  their 
age,  and  are  not  as  full  of  joyous  life  as  healthy  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be.  To  earn  food  for  the  family, 
they  are  also  put  to  work  very  early;  and  thus,  between 
hunger  and  work,  their  young  life  has  not  much  chance 
to  be  a  free  and  happy  one.  Besides  this,  they  have 
none  of  those  pleasant  home  attractions,  with  which  the 
readers  of  this  book  are  so  familiar — ^no  liri^L'ht  and 
cheery  rooms  in  which  to  gather  around  their  parents, 
nti  picture-books  and  illustrated  newspapers  to  teach  and 
amuse  them,  and  above  all,  not  that  tender  care  of 
father,  mother,  and  friends,  which  makes  home  so  dear. 

But  what  is  far  worse  for  the  children  than  even  this, 
we  are  told  by  the  natives  tliemselvcs  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  parents  to  teach  their  children  to  lie,  de- 
ceive, and  to  say  all  sorts  of  bad  words,  so  that  in  quar- 
reling with  their  playmates  they  may  be  able  to  get  the 
advantage  of  them.— 7c/ /^5  abQut  India, 


MaTTlages  in  India. 

IIILD-MARRIAGE  is  the  rule  among  the  Hindoos 
— that  is,  parents  give  their  girls  away  to  be  mar- 
ried when  they  are  only  from  live  to  ten  years  old. 
The  boys  are  generally  a  few  years  older,  or  the  hua* 
band  may  be  even  a  full-grown  man. 

After  the   marriage,    the  girl    is  taken  to  her  homtfl 
again,  and    ke|it   there   until   she  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
ye.irs  old.     Then  a   second  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed^ after  which  she  joins  her  husband. 

The  first  wedding  is  the  principal  one,  and  if  the  hus- 
band should  die  after  it  has  taken  place,  the  girl  would 
be  considered  a  widow,  although  she  may  be  only  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  All  her  jewels  will  l^e  taken  away 
from  her,  she  will  be  allowed  to  eat  only  one  meal  a  day, 
she  is  never  to  marry  again,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  amusements.  Widows  are  treated  very 
badly  in  India,  and  it  is  an  unjust  consequence  of  the 
system  of  child-marriage  that  a  young  girl  who  has  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  marriage,  should  be  liable 
to  become  a  widow  before  she  is  even  ten  years  of  age, 
and  then  have  the  joy  and  sunshine  taken  from  the  rest 
of  her  life.  There  are  also  other  objections  to  this  cus- 
tom which  the  intelligent  Hindoos  are  beginning  to  see, 
and  some  of  thera  are  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  to 
break  it  up* 
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There  is  a  special  law 
'  for  the  native  Christians, 
and  none  of  their  girls  are 
allowed  to  he  married  be- 
fore they  are  thirteen  years 
old.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony of  the  Hindoos  lasts 
five  days,  and  is  very  curi- 
ous. It  diffei-a  somewhat 
among  the  various  classes, 
but  the  order  as  given  be- 
low is  generally  observed 
by  the  higher  castes  in 
this  part  of  India, 

After  an  auspicioaa  day 
has  been  selected  for  the 
marriage,  the  previous  day 
ts  set  apart  for  a  cere- 
mony of  the  bridegroom, 
which  indicates  that  he  has 
completed  certain  studies 
of  the  Yedas  since  he  re- 
ceived the  sacred  thread. 
Offerings  are  made  to  fire, 
and  the  locks  of  hair  which 
were  supposed  to  be  left  at 
the  live  places  on  his  head 
at  the  former  ceremony, 
are  removed.  Then  fol- 
lows a  make-believe  per- 
formance, in  which  the 
bridegroom  pretends  to  be 
seeking  for  a  bride,  and  m 
he  finds  none,  prepares  him- 
self to  go  to  the  sacred  Riv- 
er Ganges-  Then  a  f  rit^nd 
of  his  comes  forward  with 
a  promise  that  he  will  give 
his  sister  or  daughter  in 
raarrtage  to  him.  The 
bridegroom  then  stops  the 
preparation  for  his  journey 
to  the  Ganges,  and  says  he 
is  ready  for  the  wedding. 
A  few  hours  before  the 
marriage,  thebridegroom*s 
father  sends  a  beautiful 
<'loth  for  the  bride,  and  one 
for  some  other  person  in 
Jier  house.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  thebetrothal, 
Tlie  bridegroom  then  sets 
out  with  all  his  men  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and 
marches  in  brilliant  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the 
bride.  After  he  has  been 
received,  the  bridegroom 
nnd  the  bride  are  seated  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  assembly 
on  a  wooden  stool  made 
for  the  occasion.  The 
family  priests  of  both  par- 
ties, and  other  aged  and 
learned  men,  then  repeat 
a  number  of  texts  from  the 
Vedas,  and  also  the  names 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  bride  and   bridegroom. 

After  this,  the  bride's  father,  or  whoever  gives  her 
away,  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom  with  water  and 
mttk. 
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Idol  Makers  in  India. 
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Hindoo  Idol  Shop. 

A  yoke  is  then  brought,  and  is  caught  by  two  men 
and  held  above  the  head  of  the  bride,  while  the  bride* 
groom  repeats  a  few  texts  from  the  Vedag,  and  pourl 
P^ome  water  on  lier  head. 
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After  this  comes  the  ceremony  of  tying  on  the  tali  or 
marriage  badge.  This  is  a  circular  piece  of  gold  worn 
around  the  neck,  and  is  used  by  all  classes.  It  is  iirst 
iMissed  around,  and  all  the  Brahmins  touch  it,  wishing 
nappiness  and  prosperity  to  the  youne  couple.  The 
husband  then  ties  it  to  the  neck  of  the  bride,  while  he 
repeats:  "  I  tie  this  to  vour  neck.  It  is  the  sign  of  my 
liie.     May  you  too  be  blessed  with  long  life." 

Then  two  large  plates  of  rice  are  brought,  which  the 
family  priest  takes;  and  while  he  repeats  sacred  texts, 
lie  puts  the  rice  first  into  cocoanut  shells,  and  then  upon 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  Then  tnev 
take  the  rice,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  and  with 
mooh  enjoyment,  throw  the  rice  on  each  other's  heads. 
After  this,  the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
tied  together,  and  while  the  family  priest  is  reading  sa- 
cred texts,  they  make  offerings  to  fire.  On  the  evening 
■of  the  first  day  of  the  marriage,  while  another  offering 
is  made  to  the  god  of  fire,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
walk  around  the  fire,  and  in  seven  steps  come  to  a  cer- 
ttan  stone,  which  they  together  touch  with  their  feet. 
ThJB  is  a  sign  that  they  are  to  live  together  until  death. 
^lese  are  tne  principal  parts  of  the  ceremony,  which  are 
performed  on  the  first  of  the  five  days  over  which  the 
marriage  extends.  We  can  not  give  in  full,  for  want  of 
apaoe,  all  the  performances  of  the  other  days.  They 
4lOD8i0t  principally  of  offerings  to  the  god  of  fire  and 
oiher  gods,  of  distributing  food  and  money  among  the 
Brahmins,  and  of  brilliant  processions. 

Every  part  of  the  ceremony  has  a  significant  meaning, 
and  many  of  the  performances,  together  with  their 
meanings,  are  very  appropriate  and  interesting. 

The  ceremony  which  we  have  now  described  takes 
place  while  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  yet  children. 
After  they  become  older,  and  go  to  live  together,  an- 
other wedding  takes  place  which  lasts  three  days,  and 
is  the  seventh  of  the  religious  ceremonies  which  must  be 
obeerved.  It  is  very  much  like  the  one  now  described, 
but  less  showy  and  expensive. — Talks  about  India. 


£lla*s  Missionary  Box. 
jSl  FEW  years  ago,  a  missionary  who  had  been  in 
/fjv  India  a  long  time  came  back  to  England  for  rest. 
"While  he  was  at  home,  he  tried  to  interest  the  Christian 
people  of  England  in  the  poor  heathen  in  India.  He 
was  specially  anxious  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  feel 
41  deep  and  tender  pity  for  far-off  India. 

The  children  in  a  certain  Sabbath-school  became  so 
much  interested  in  what  he  told  them,  that  they  resolved 
to  lay  aside  all  their  pennies  to  help  send  the  Bible  to 
India.  Among  the  children  in  this  school  was  a  little 
•girl  named  Ella,  belonging  to  a  very  poor  family.  The 
little  girls  of  her  acquaintance  brought  very  pretty 
bright  red-and-gilt  boxes  in  which  to  drop  their  pennies; 
but  Ella  was  too  poor  to  spend  even  a  few  pennies  for  a 
bright  box.  She  had  so  few,  that  she  wanted  every  one 
for  the  missionary.  But  she  found  some  pieces  of  thin 
board  not  far  from  the  house,  and  she  persuaded  her 
brother  to  make  her  a  box  with  them,  and  she  did  her 
best  to  fill  it  with  pennies. 

After  a  while,  the  missionary  came  to  the  school  for  a 
second  visit.  Ella  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  Her  rude  little  savings  bank  was  placed  on 
the  table  among  the  gay  boxes  of  her  companions.  After 
^  short  address   from  the  missionary,  the  boxes  were 


opened  and  the  contents  poured  out  upon  the  table. 
Several  of  the  banks  contained  silver  pieces;  but  in  Ella's 
there  were  only  pennies,  and  the  loving  little  girl  sighed 
as  she  thought  how  few  they  were. 

When  the  missionary  heard  the  story  of  the  box,  he 
asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  to 
India,  not  only  Ella's  pennies,  but  the  little  box  that 
held  them.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  good  missionary 
preached  to  his  people  on  the  subject  of  giving,  and  at 
the  close,  holding  up  before  them  the  little  box,  he  told 
its  story,  and  asked  them  to  put  something  into  it. 

The  following  morning  one  of  the  native  helpers  came 
to  the  missionary,  and,  making  his  salaam,  said: 

"I  did  not  sleep  much  last  night,  thinking  of  all  you 
had  said  in  the  morning  about  giving.  Last  night  I 
thought  of  a  plan,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  it. 
Do  you  think  the  potter  could  make  some  little  vessels 
of  clay,  entirely  closed  except  a  small  slit  through  which 
pice  could  be  dropped?" 

"I  presume  he  could,"  said  the  missionary. 

"  Then,"  said  the  man,  "  we  can  put  in  them  as  much 
as  we  can  every  day,  or  every  week,  and  at  certain  times 
we  can  come  together  to  present  our  offerings." 

The  missionary  heartily  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the 
man  went  home.  After  a  few  days,  the  man  appeared 
again,  holding  in  his  hand  the  vessel  the  potter  had 
made  according  to  his  directions — his  savings  bank  for 
the  Lord's  money.  Near  the  mouth  he  had  pasted  this 
text,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Others  in  the  congregation  followed  this  man's  ex- 
ample, and  soon  in  almost  every  house  there  was  a  little 
clay  saving's  bank.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  people 
met  in  the  church  to  present  their  offerings.  One  bank 
near  the  door  was  so  full  of  pice  that  when  the  mission- 
ary shook  it  there  was  no  sound.  This  belonged  to  a 
very  poor  woman,  who  earned  her  living  by  sweeping 
the  Traveler's  Rest  House.  The  money  in  all  the  boxes 
amounted  to  about  sixty-four  rupees,  about  equal  to 
thirty-two  dollars.  Before  the  people  went  away,  the 
missionary  said  to  them: 

"  Twice  during  the  year  you  reap  the  grain  from  your 
rice-fields;  why  should  you  not  twice  come  to  the  Lord 
with  your  offerings  of  thanksgiving?" 

"  It  is  right  that  we  should  do  so,"  answered  the 
people. 

Six  months  later  they  came  again  with  their  gifts, 
which  amounted  to  ninety-four  rupees,  forty-seven  dol- 
lars, while  the  last  half-yearly  collection  brought  in  these 
curious  savings  banks  came  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
rupees — ninety  dollars. 

The  example  of  this  church  was  followed  by  others; 
and  from  little  places  all  over  the  district,  and  from 
other  districts,  came  orders  for  little  clay  pots  to  hold 
the  money  each  family  wished  to  lay  aside  for  the  Lord. 
So  richly  God  blessed  Ella's  ^t.— Allahabad  {India) 
Exchange. 

What  are  our  readers  doing  for  the  missionary  cause? 
Everyone  can  do  a  little. 
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Monthly  Summary. 

In  the  preceding  pages  our  readers  will  find  compre- 
hensive and  almost  complete  details  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary movements  among  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tions of  tlie  American  Continent.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
the  facts  will  aid  the  general  reader  in  comprehending 
the  result  of  these  efforts. 

Mexico  claims  the  first  place,  in  national  proximity 
and  the  extent  and  importance  of  tlie  work.  It  is  scarce- 
ly twelve  years  since  foreign  missionaries  really  began 
their  labors  in  that  land,  and  yet  to-day  there  are  nearly 
ten  thousand  converts  among  her  ten  million  degraded 
inhabitants,  and  eight  societies  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  laborers  are  spreading  the  Gospel  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  After  a  long  series  of  bloody  rev- 
olutions, order  has  been  restored,  and  a  stable  and  liber- 
al government  established.  Trade  has  received  a  new 
and  surprising  impulse,  and  railways  are  spreading  in  all 
directions,  and  connecting  every  portion  of  the  republic 
w^ith  this  country;  while  new  lines  of  foreign  steamships 
are  constantly  extending  the  commerce  of  its  ports. 
Toleration  and  protection  for  missionaries  are  now  en- 
joyed, and  the  whole  land  is  open  to  the  Gospel.  The 
corruption  of  the  Romish  Church  is  so  extreme  that 
even  its  own  prelates  and  statesmen  often  become  dis- 
gusted, and  there  is  a  manifest  reaction  from  its  vice, 
luxury,  and  idolatry  towards  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  true  Christianity.  The  Presbyterians,  (North  and 
South,)  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  under 
Bishop  Riley,  chiefly  divide  the  field,  and  have  each 
nearly  4,000  communicants.  Tlie  Methodists,  (North 
and  South,)  have  about  1,400  more.  The  American 
Board,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Southern  Baptists,  and 
Society  of  Friends  have  also  each  a  small  force  in  the 
field;  and  thus,  side  by  side  with  the  astonishing  revival 
of  her  prosperity  and  commerce,  the  streams  of  salva- 
tion are  already  flowing  in  deeper  and  swifter  currents 
through  all  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Mexico. 


Brazil  contains  a  population  of  about  eight  millions, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  Up  to  1808, 
Protestants  were  proscribed  from  the  country.  Daring 
the  present  century,  however,  a  considerable  ProtesUul 
population  has  grown  up,  and  there  are  several  Engliflh 
and  German  Protestant  churches  in  Rio,  Bahia,  Pemam- 
buco,  and  San  Leopoldo,  which  have  a  large  Oemiftn 
population  and  several  Protestant  ministers.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  made  sev- 
eral advances  towards  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy, 
and  there  were  ardent  hopes  that  his  recent  contact  with 
American  and  European  civilization  would  lead  to  the 
inauguration  in  Brazil  of  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  But  he  seems  to 
have  taken  alarm,  in  the  midst  of  his  reforms,  and  fallen 
back,  in  a  measure,  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  of 
Rome,  whose  iron  hand  still  holds  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  under  the  abject  power  of  its  superstitions;  while 
infidelity,  the  inevitable  reaction,  is  already,  in  thons- 
ands  of  mindp,  creating  utter  indifferance.  Notwith- 
standing these  temporary  checks,  there  are  some  most 
cheering  indications  of  missionary  progress.  The  Pres- 
byterian Board  has  been  established  in  the  empire  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  about  a  thousand 
members  under  the  care  of  about  thirty  laborers.  The 
Southern  Presbyterians,  Southern  Methodists,  and  South- 
ern Baptists,  and  the  South  American  Society  of  Eng- 
land have,  altogether,  about  as  many  more  laborers. 
There  are  several  most  interesting  schools,  and  the 
work,  upon  the  whole,  is  advancing. 

In  the  remaining  states  of  South  America,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay;  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, North,  in  Chili  and  the  United  States  of  Cot-um- 
ijia;  several  British  Societies  have  accomplished  much 
among  the  Coolies  and  natives  in  British  Guiana  and 
Demerara  ;  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  of 
England  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
with  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  continent;  and  the 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  of  California,  a  devoted  minister 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  assists  a  number  of  independent 
laborers,  chiefly  among  the  foreign  population  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  South  America. 

Canada  is  the  home  of  the  most  bigoted  Roman- 
ism on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
probably  the  place  where  the  most  successful  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  Christian  church  to  assail  this 
colossal  system  of  error. 

The  conversion  and  labors  of  the  celebrated  Father 
Chiniquy,  an  ex-priest  of  Rome,  first  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  to  this  field.  The  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society  has  long  labored  undenomina- 
tionally  for  the  conversion  of  the  French  Canadian 
Romanists,  and  now  the  work  is  merged  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  and  carried  forward  with  increasing 
energy  and  efiiciency.  Twenty-seven  missionaries^  elev- 
en colporteurs,  and  eighteen  teachers  are  now  regrn- 
larly  employed  by  this  Board;  a  school  for  higher 
education   is  maintained  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  with 
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ittendanoe  of  over  100  pnpils;  and  a  French  Pro- 
or  ifl  supported  in  the  Presbyterian  College  at 
itrealy  for  the  training  of  French  missionaries. 
end  excellent  French  congregations  are  regularly  or- 
ixed. 

hiring  the  past  year  twenty-one  converts  from 
tie  were  received  by  the  church  in  Quebec,  and 
ty-eight  by  the  congregation  in  Montreal.  These 
remarkable  results;  and  earnest  men  everywhere 
lid  aid  onr  brave  Canadian  friends  in  their  conflict 
I  this  most  defiant  form  of  Papal  arrogance  and 
nvtition.      The  Methodist   Church   of    Canada  has 

a  most  important  work  among  the  hahitans  of 
'er  Canada. 

bus  amongst  almost  all  the  Roman  Catho/ic  com- 
ities of  this  hemisphere  is  there,  at  least  a  protest 
nit  Rome,  and  a  standard  for  the  truth,  maintained 
Ae  church  of  God.  And,  although  this  is  ever  the 
t  difficult  of  all  foi-ms  of  missionary  work,  yet,  no- 
re  can  it  be  said  that  the  effort  has  been  in  vain. 
imny  cases  the   success  has  been  most  remarkable. 

story  of  Mexico  is  almost  as  sudden,  recent,  inspir- 
and  Pentecostal  as  that  of  Japan ;  and  the  result  in 
ada,  when  the  population,  and  consolidated  strength 
the  enemy  are  considered,  is  most  encouraging. 
lie  we  cannot  hope  to  convert  the  Church  of  Rome; 
e  this  "mystery  of  iniquity"  will  work  out  its  full 
klopment  of  baleful  evil  and  final  perdition,  yet  this 
tan  do;  afford  a  beacon  light,  a  guiding  hand,  a 
lome  asylum  to  those  within  her  pale  who,  with  per- 
ed  and  trembling  hearts  have  heard  the  warning  cry, 
me  out  of  her  my  people  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
lins  and  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 


Anti-Christ— Papal  or  Personal, 
our  last  number  we  notice  a  thoughtful  and  candid 
r,  calling  attention  to  our  article  in  the  February 
ber  on  "Papacy  and  Prophecy,"  and  referring  favor- 
to  Dr.  Seiss'  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the 
or  advocates  the  view  that  Anti-Christ  is  a  person 
a  the  future.  Even  admitting  that  the  Anti-Chris- 
system  of  the  Papacy  is  yet  to  develope  into  a  per- 
as  its  last  head  and  consummation ;  even  admitting 
it  may  yet  develope  a  Man  of  Sin  who  shall  fulfil  in 
^rson  what  has  been  fulfilled  in  its  history  for  nearly 
een  centuries;  yet,  if  Rome  be  indeed  "the  mystery 
iquity"  which  was  already/  working  in  the  days  of 
,  and  only  waited  the  removal  of  a  hindrance,  to 
ar  in  all  its  manifest  evil;  and  if  she  is  still  the 
;€8t  enemy  of  Christianity  on  earth;  still  fulfilling, 
be  ever  has  fulfilled,  all  that  the  prophets  have 
en  of  the  Man  of  Sin;  then  surely  there  is  danger 
^e  suffer  our  energies  and  thoughts  to  be  diverted 
the  present  enemy  and  the  conflict  of  to-day,  to 
speculations  about  the  future.  Is  there  not  tre* 
lous  force  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bonar,  who  himself 
ves  in  the  probability  of  a  still  darker  personal  de- 
»meDt  of  the  Papacy: 


"  Some  writers  on  prophecy  are  so  engrossed  with  a 
future  Anti-Christ  as  to  forget,  nay,  to  deny,  the  present. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  for  the  Church.  It  thrown 
her  entirely  off  her  guard.  It  persuades  her  that  though 
Papacy  may  be  an  enemy,  yet  she  is  not  the  bitter  and 
deadly  enemy  which  the  Scripture  represents  her  to  be,, 
or  that  there  is  nothing  so  decidedly  anti-Christian  about 
it  as  to  prevent  its  being  in  some  measure  recognized  as 
a  Church  of  Christ.  Is  it  not  God's  special  object  to 
keep  us  on  the  watch  against  the  anti-Christ  of  the  day? 
It  is  the  present  apostacy  more  than  the  future  that  the 
Church  needs  to  know  and  to  watch  against.  It  will  be 
a  fatal  day  for  the  Church  when  Satan  succeeds  in  Ailenc- 
ing,  or,  at  least,  in  mufiling  the  prophetic  testiniony 
against  the  abominations  of  Rome,  and  convincing  men 
that  Papacy  bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  Anti-Christ, 
and  that  they  should  be  looking  beyond  the  present  into 
the  future  for  him  against  whom  they  have  to  contend. 
And  then,  when  that  day  arrives,  and  the  last  A7iti' 
Christ  stands  before  iis,  the  great  deceiver  xoill  show  how 
all  the  2)redictio7is  regarding  the  Apostacy  have  been 
long  ago  exhausted  in  the  Papacy,  jmt  as  he  teachetf 
Papists  to  believe  that  they  were  all  exhausted  in  pagan 
Pome:' 

Methodist  Protestants  in  Japan. 

Editors  Gospel  in  all  Lands: 

I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  that  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Mission  recently  established  in  Yokohama,  Ja- 
pan, under  Miss  Harriet  G.  Brittan,  as  having  been 
organized  by  the  "Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Metliodist  Protestant  Church."  This  is  an  error. 
That  Mission  has  been  established  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  "Board  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions"  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  The  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  are,  for  the  present,  aiding  the 
Board  in  this  work  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the  pav- 
ment  of  Miss  Brittan's  salary,  and  have  made  valuable 
contributions  towards  assisting  in  furnishing  the  Mission 
Home, — but  that  Society  proposes  soon  to  establish  a 
Mission  of  its  own,  devoted  exclusively  to  "Woman's 
AVork  for  Woman." 

By  correcting  this  error,  you  will  oblige, 

C.  11.  Williams,  Cor.  Sec. 
Board  of  Missions  Meth.  Prot  Church. 


(ilospel  Theory  of  Missions. 

This,  then,  is  the  Gospel  theory  of  missions:  Ti\e 
whole  world  is  in  a  condition  of  condemnation  through 
sin,  which  sin  abides  in  the  soul  naturally;  Christ  has^ 
by  his  death,  made  the  salvation  of  every  man  possible,, 
and  has  ordained  and  set  in  order  the  agencies  by  which 
all  men  may  be  saved.  The  condition  of  salvation  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  is  faith  in  Christ,  without 
which  there  is  no  promise  of  life  to  any  responsible  per- 
son. In  order  to  the  exercise  of  this  faith,  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  in  order  that  all  may 
have  that  knowledge,  our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles, 
and  through  them,  all  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  given,  to  "  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  To  question  or 
cavil  in  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  this  commandment,  or 
the  sole  efficiency  of  the  remedy  it  proposes,  is  the  part 
of  neither  wisdom  nor  piety. — Itev.  Dr.  Curry  in  Meth- 
odist. 
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At.  the  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Commission  of  Assembly,  lately  held  in 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Rankin,  who  was  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  clinrges  affecting  the 
church  mission  at  Blantyre,  South  Africa, 
reported  that  the  substance  of  the  allega 
tions  against  the  missionaries  was  undue 
severity  in  punishment.  Cruelty  appean^d 
in  two  cases  only  out  of  eleven  instanced, 
and  the  chiefs  are  favorable  to  the  mission. 
The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  recom- 
mend the  recall  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  and  of 
two  other  members  of  the  mission.  A  long 
discussion  took  place  on  the  report,  and 
ultimately,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Phin,  a 
series  of  seven  resolutions  was  adopted, 
recognizing  the  good  accomplished  by  the  ' 
mission,  but  condemning  the  conduct  of 
which  certain  agenU  of  the  Church  had 
been  guilty,  and  approving  the  action  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  respect 
to  the  recall  of  the  persons  named. 

The  American  Bible  Socnety,  at  its  stated 
meeting  last  month,  elected  to  the  office  of 
President,  Samuel  Wells  Williams,  ll.  d., 
Professor  of  Chinese  in  Yale  C-ollege.  The 
Board  ordered  the  publication,  in  raised 
letters  for  the  blind,  of  one  of  the  Gospels  of 
the  Japanese  translation.  Grants  of  books 
were  made  to  societies,  churches,  and  indi- 
viduals in  more  than  twenty  States  of  the 
Union,  to  the  value  of  about  $10,000.  Ap- 
propriations in  funds  were  made  amount- 
ing to  $68,265.  One  auxiliary  was  recog- 
nized in  Iowa,  and  another  in  Tennessee. 
Receipts  for  the  month,  $64,268.87.  Issues, 
69,492  volumes. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  of  Eng- 
land met  at  Liverpool,  in  Feb.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bayley,  who 
for  many  years  has  superintended  the  Aus- 
tralian Mission,  intimating  his  intention  on 
account  of  failing  strength,  to  retire  from 
the  itinerancy  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
nexional  year.  Intelligence  was  recreived 
that  the  Rev.  R  C.  Ramshaw,  of  East 
Africa,  was  not  in  good  health,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  inviting  him  to  visit 
England  in  time  for  the  ensuing  Annual 
Assembly.  The  Rev.  T.  Wakefield  infonu- 
cd  the  committee  that  the  winter  months 
had  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
on  the  state  of  his  health,  but  that,  though 
desirous  of  returning  to  Ribe  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  him  to  do  so  until  his  health  was 
still  further  improved ;  upon  which  it  was 
resolved  that  his  stay  in  England  be  pro- 
longed another  six  months,  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  secure  one  additional  mission- 
ary for  the  station.  Correspondence  from 
China  intimated  that  the  Rev.  R  J.  Exley, 
of  Wanchow.  had  been  seriously  ill,  and  on 
I) is  way  to  Shanghai   for   medical  advice, 


had  been  ro])bed  of  all  his  property,  but 
that  he  had  completely  recovered.  The 
present  amount  of  t4ie  Jamaica  Relief  fund 
was  reported  to  be  £1,265,  and  letters  from 
the  Rev.  J.  Roberts  intimated  his  accep- 
tance of  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to 
visit  England  in  time  for  the  "May  Meet- 
ing." Offers  of  service  for  the  Sierra 
Leone  Mission  were  received,  but  their  con- 
sideration was  deferred  until  the  June  ses- 
sion of  the  committee.  The  reports  from 
the  mission  stations  in  general  were  encour- 
aging. 


American  Missionary  Association. 

A  benevolent  gentleman  offers  to  dupli- 
cate any  excess  of  $50  or  more  over  last 
year's  contribution  by  any  churches  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  up  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $2,500. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of 
African  Missions  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert 
Arthington,  of  Leeds,  England,  has  paid 
over  the  £3,000  pledged  by  him  to  this  As- 
sociation for  a  new  mission  on  the  Upper 
Nile. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  give 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  atti- 
tude of  affairs  relating  to  the  mission : 

•*Lkeds,  England,  Dec.  14th,  1880. 

"Dear  Brethren  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  our 
Saviour:  For  some  time  I  have  had  it  in  my 
mind  and  heart  to  write  to  you  and  say  I 
thought  it  time — I  do  trust  the  Lord's  time 
—we  should  begin  the  mission.  If,  there- 
fore, your  faith  is  fully  with  my  faith,  I 
propose  to  send  you  the  £3,000  at  once. 
How  does  it  seem  with  you  in  the  Lord's 
sight?  Without  him  we  can  do  nothing, 
and  we  must  have  him  with  us  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  this  enterprise. 

••  Let  all  the  true  people  of  God  in  the 
United  States  understand  this,  our  view 
and  feeling.  We  are  all  one  family — they 
who  are  'the  children  of  God  scattered 
abroad.'  So  I  ask  them  all  throughout  the 
States,  yea,  and  the  world,  to  go  with  us 
heart  and  soul  and  prayer  always  in  this 
undertaking.  Surely  in  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob  we  shall  overcome.  We  shall  win 
many  for  Christ,  and  they  shall  stand 
amidst  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed  with 
palms  in  their  hands,  out  of  every  kindred 
and  nation  and  tongue  and  people. 

"  With  my  Christian  sentments  to  your 
committee,  and  asking  the  blessing  of  God 
on  all  their  deliberations,  yours  and  theirs, 
ever  in  him,  whom  not  having  seen  we 
love,  in  whom  believing  we  liave  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory, 

"ItoBKHT  ArTIIINGTON." 

"56  Reade  Street,  New  York,  Jan  14, 1881. 
"Robert  Arthington,  Esq..  Leeds,  En- 
gland, Dear  Brother:  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Further 
information  about  the  requirements  of  the 
mission  and  the  territory  to  be  occupied 
have  been  gathered,  so  that  on  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  we  felt  called  of  God  to  take 
definite  action.  Our  Executive  Committee, 
with  prayerful  gratitude  to  God,  interpreted 
your  communication  as  an  indication  from 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  go 
forward.  Accordingly  they  voted  to  ac 
cept  your  bountiful  gift  and  to  undertake 
the  preliminary  work  needful  during  the 
coming  year.  Among  the  persons  with 
whom  we  had  been  in  communication  was 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Ladd,  the  son  of  a  mission- 


for  the  ministry,  and  who  was  presttiiMd  to 
have  peculiar  fitness  as  the  lo^er  of  te 
new  mission.  On  receiving  your  lettsr,  «i 
obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lftdd|  aid 
after  a  full  and  prayerful  deliberation,  v« 
tendered  him  the  superintendency  of  cm 
African  Missions,  and  thia  week  he  writoi 
us  as  follows :  'I  hereby  accept  the  ponHoo^ 

S raying  the  great  Heaa  of  the  church  far 
is  blessing  on  the  arduous  work  under- 
taken in  his  name.' 

"  We  learned  last  spring  from  Goidn 
Pacha,  the  late  Governor  general  of  ti» 
Soudan,  that  it  would  be  neceaaare  to  m- 
cure  certain  privileges  from  the  Ewptfn 
government,  assuring  protection  to  the  mil' 
sionaries.  the  privilege  of  navigating  the 
Upper  Nile,  etc.  This  we  tniat  may  Dea^ 
complished  in  part,  at  least,  by  oonvi- 
pondence,  upon  which  we  can  enter  di- 
rectly. Meanwhile,  inasmuch  as  the  boC 
season  for  starting  from  Cairo  and  tkl 
mouth  of  the  Sobat  commenoea  about  tkl 
first  of  October,  we  desire  Mr.  Ladd  and  i 
physician  to  be  on  the  ground  at  that 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  in 
of  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the 
winter,  to  visit  the  territory  it  is  pro. 
to  occupy,  and  determine  about  the'loci' 
tion  and  the  men  and  facilities  needful  h 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  our  MW 
work. 

"  We  are  seeking  prayerfully  and  noit 
earnestly  under  God  to  lay  enduring  foo- 
dations.  and  to  build  up  a  work  which  nn 
extend  over  the  utterly  destitute  rpgUm  i 
the  country,  included  in  the  boundariiL 
marked  out,  we  believe,  so  wisely  aid 
prayerfully  by  yourself.  We  now  moil 
cheerfully,  and  relying  upon  God  hope- 
fully, are  ready  to  undertake  the  great  w» 
you  have  suggested  to  us." 

Of  the  class  of  1880,  Fisk  UnivenitT. 
Ernest  H.  Anderson  has  been  elected  Flia- 
cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the 
training  of  colored  teach^,  located  nev 
Hempstead,  Texas.  This  is  the  moat  fan- 
portant  position  open  to  a  colored  teaclur 
in  the  state.  It  gives  a  large  field  of  Mm- 
fulness  for  which  Mr.  Anderson  la  wdl 
qualified.  Laurine  C.  Anderson  is  ia 
charge  of  a  school  in  Leesburg,  Camp 
county,  Texas.  J.  J.  Durham  ia  atadyiqg 
medicine  at  the  Meharry  Medical  Colkfe. 
Nashville.  J.  E.  Porter  is  teaching  in  ow 
of  the  public  schools  at  JeflersonvUle,  lad. 
li.  P.  Neal  is  in  charge  of  the  school  at 
Humboldt,  Tenn.  Here  is  a  practical  aa- 
swer  to  the  inquiry  that  is  often  raiaed  bj 
our  friends,  '*  What  do  your  students  do 
after  graduating  from  college?" 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  pastor  of  the  chnrck 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  writes:  "My  wort 
among  the  colored  students  progresses  ns$ 
pleasantly.  It  is  hard  to  get  out  of  their 
minds  w^rong  conceptions  as  to  what  t 
Christian  life  is.  They  expect  to  eee 
visions  and  dream  dreams  when  they  enter 
upon  it,  and  seem  to  look  upon  the  enter 
ing  as  the  all  important  part  Th^  havea*! 
been  used  to  thinking  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  struggle  against  sin.  It  is  a  real  pleei^ 
ure  to  preach  to  them,  and  they  are  eameit 
to  know  the  truth.  I  am  trying  to  nskl 
the  Christian  boys  and  girla  feel  their  le^ 
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■poniibUity  more.  I  am  trying  to  make 
tfaem  work  for  others.  We  have  started  a 
MiMionary  AssociatioD  for  work  in  the 
oonintzy  about.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
twenty-five  go  out  into  the  cottages  to  road 
Ifae  Bible  and  pray  with  the  poor  families. 
Many  of  them  work  in  the  Sunday-schools 
in  Ekmpton.  One  goes  out  to  the  poor- 
house,  another  to  the  prison.  They  all 
make  the  reports  of  their  work  to  me.  We 
are  talking  of  starting  a  Sunday-school  in 
the  Butler  school  house.  We  think  we 
oould.get  in  many  who  do  not  now  attend, 
and  it  would  give  our  students  a  chance  for 
work.  I  am  anxious  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  merely  to  be  recipients. 
There  is  a  good  interest  in  our  meetings, 
and  although  I  don't  feel  at  all  contented 
with  what  is  being  done,  and  look  for  much 
greater  things,  yet  I  am  thankful  for  the 
eridences  of  God's  favor  which  I  see." 

Rev.  G.  W.  Andrews  writes  from  Talla 
dega,  Ala.,  that  23  connected  themselves 
with  the  college  church  on  March  6th.  Of 
the  SO  girls  boarding  at  Foster  Hall,  all  are 
Christians,  as  are  the  40  boys,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions. 

The  chapel  of  the  University  and  the 
main  dormitory,  with  two  recitation  rooms, 
atTougaloo,  Miss.,  were  burned  on  January 
98dy  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  re- 
build. The  University  has  been  doing  a 
good  work.  $16,000  are  needed  at  once. 
Who  will  aid?  Funds  may  be  sent  to  H. 
W.  Hubbard,  treasurer,  56  Reade  Street, 
New  York. 


American  Board. 


AUSTRIA. 

Mr.  SchaufFler  of  Brunn,  reports  that  the 
Austrian  Ministry  has  rejected  his  appeal 
against  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  I 
forbidding  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or  I 
pray,  or  make  an  address  at  the  grave  of  a 
member  of  his  congregation.    The  govern-  ! 
ment  will  not  admit  the  ministerial  cbarac-  i 
ter  of  our  missionary,  as  he  belongs  to  a  I 
non-recognized  church,  and  when  he,  there-  i 
fore,   falls  back  upon  the  acknowledged 
right  of  private  citizens  to  speak  at  the 
^grave  of   their   friends,    the   government 
thereupon  asserts  that  he  is  not  a  private 
citizen,  but  is  known  as  a  minister  of  a 
church.    It  is  evident  that  the  Austrian 
Ministry  will  not  allow  any  questions   of 
consistency  or  law  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  purpose  to  suppress  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  empire. 

MEXICO. 

Rev.  David  L.  Watkins  and  wife,  are  the 
only  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in 
Mexico.  They  are  at  Guadalajara.  In 
L^eiMd  Light  for  Women  for  April  we  find 
the  following  interesting  letter  from  Mrs. 
Watkins: 

"Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wat- 
Uns  celebrated  his  birthday,  December  26th, 
fay  baptizing  between  seventy  and  eighty 


persons,  about  fifty  of  whom  he  received 
to  church  membership. 

"It  was  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church  on  Christmas, 
but  as  it  fell  on  Saturday,  it  was  thought 
better  to  celebrate  the  day  following.  Mr. 
Watkins  sent  out  invitations  to  Tecolatlan, 
Ahualulco,  San  Pedro,  and  other  places,  to 
the  faithful  that  could  come,  to  be  present 
on  that  day. 

"Twenty-one  came  from  Ahualulco,  sev- 
enty miles  distant;  from  Tecolatlan,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  came  fifteen, 
others  came  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles. 
Most  of  these  men,  women,  and  children 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  various  places, 
thus  showing  the  degree  of  interest  they 
had  in  uniting  with  the  church,  and  par- 
taking of  its  8acraments. 

"Your  hearts  would  have  ached,  and  at 
the  same  time  glowed  with  joy,  to  see  these 
poor  people  so  full  of  the  love  and  spirit  of 
the  apostles  and  early  church  of  Christ. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  we  had  a  glorious 
meeting.  Among  the  number  received  into 
the  church,  was  the  one  who  bore  the  light- 
ed torch  for  the  mob  who  assassinated  Mr. 
Stephens.  For  two  years  he  had  been  hold- 
ing up,  not  the  assassin's,  but  the  Gospel 
torch,  in  Ahualulco,  and  to  those  very  ones 
whom  he  aided  to  commit  the  dreadful 
deed.  He  is  a  noble  Christian  man ;  and. 
when  Mr.  Watkins  took  him  by  the  band, 
to  welcome  him  into  fellowship  of  the 
church,  a  most  solemn  stillness  reigned.  | 
There  were  but  few  dry  eyes  in  the  assem-  ! 
bly  as  Mr.  Watkins  said:  "I  welcome  you  j 
to  this  church  and  communion,  who  was 
once  its  persecutor;  and  commission  you 
from  henceforth  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
martyred  Stephens  and  Reyes,  bearing  per- 
secution, in  your  turn,  for  His  sake  who 
has  cleansed  you  by  his  precious  blood." 
Poor  Crysanto  burst  into  tears  at  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past.  January  1st  he  took  up 
his  work  with  a  happy  heart,  bearing  the 
*glad  tidings'  to  the  Pueblos,  thus  showing 
his  devotion  and  sint-erity,  which  no  one 
could  doubt,  did  they  know  him  as  we 
know  him. 

**Our  hall,  that  evening,  was  crowded. 
On  the  platform,  behind  the  pulpit,  sat  over 
one  hundred  of  the  little  ones.  Surely, 
there  was  'joy  among  the  angels  of  heaven* 
that  night,  as  well  as  in  our  hearts.  God 
grant  we  may  have  many  more  such  meet- 
ings! 

''You  will  also  be  glad  to  know  that  an 
old  gentleman  from  Ahualulco,  the  first  to 
welcome  Mr.  Stephens  to  his  house,  brought 
to  Mr.  Watkins  $3,000.  This  he  placed  at 
interest,  and  the  income  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Watkins'  judgment  This  will 
give  us  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  the 
work." 


American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 

The   Baptist    MisBionary    Magazine   for 
April  says  that  Mr.  Eveleth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Crumb,  with  the  Misses  Rockwood,  Up- 
ham,  and  Palmer,  reached  Toungoo,  Dec. 
24,  and  entered  at  once  upon  their  work. — 
A  card  from  Rev.  John  Packer  announces 
that  his  party  reached  Rangoon,  Jan.  4th. , 
in  good  health,  after  a  very  delightful  voy- 
age.— Rev.  W.  B.  Boggsand  wife,  have  re- 
moved from  Ongole  to  Ramapatam,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Theological  Seminary; 
releasing  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  compelled 
to  return  to  this  country  for  a  season  of 
rest. — Miss  Marie  Menke  arrived  safely 
in  Madras,  December  13,  1880.  —  Rev. 
G.  L.  Mason  reached  Ningpo  safe  and 
well  Deceml)er  24,  1880,  and  entered  at 
once  on  the  study  of  the  language. — 
Rev.  C.  H.  Carpenter  and  wife,  of  Bassein, 
reached  this  country  March  2d.,  after  a 
safe  and  pleasant  passage  from  England. 
India. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Boggs.  writer  from  Ongole 
January  10th. ,  that  on  the  18th.  of  Decem- 
ber the  preachers,  teachers,  and  helpers, 
etc. ,  assembled  from  all  parts  according  to 
appointment,  for  the  usual  quarterly  meet- 
ing. It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  oc 
ca.sion,  as  all  these  meetings  are.  The 
number  present  was  large,  the  news  from 
different  sections  of  the  field  gratifying, 
and  the  prospect  full  of  encouragement. 
During  the  meeting  283  persons  were  bap- 
tized, making  2,757  baptized  in  the  Ongole 
field  during  the  year  1880. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  American  Baptist  Telugu  M's- 
sion  took  place  at  Ramapatam  December 
24,  and  continued  through  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  The  Telugu  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  native  delegates  from 
(he  different  stations,  was  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Twelve  missionaries  were 
present,  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  much  in- 
terest. There  were  reports  to  the  associa- 
tion from  all  the  stations.  During  the 
meeting  three  of  the  native  teachers  in  the 
seminary  were  ordained. 

The  one  great  need  that  presses  itself  up- 
on our  attention  above  all  others,  and  that 
sometimes  oppresses  us  very  much,  is  the 
need  of  more  missionaries  for  the  Telugus. 
Oh,  if  some  of  the  brethren  in  America 
could  witness  what  I  did  during  my 
month's  tour  in  the  Cumbum  fields,  and 
could  see  how  the  work  is  spreading  and 
deepening,  and  summoning  us  forward,  I 
am  sure  there  would  soon  be  many  applica- 
tions pouring  into  the  Mission  Rooms,  with 
the  offer,  "Here  am  I:  send  me." 
Sweden. 
Brother  C.  G.  Lagergrcn  writes,  January 
16.  from  Upsala,  "The  second  week  of 
prayer  in  succession  closes  to  day.  We 
prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  give  us 
such  a  week  of  prayer  as  during  1880. 
when  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons 
professed  to  have  found  life  in  Christ,  of 
whom  we  were  permitted,  during  the  last 
year,  to  receive  many  into  our  church. 
We  prayed  that  the  Lord  would,  during 
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those  eveDings,  at  least  save  some.  This 
fniiyer  the  Lord  has  beard.  We  did  not 
this  year  witness  a  revival,  but  the  Lord 
has  saved  some  souls.  We  know  twelve 
persons  who  have  professed  to  have  found 
Christ  during  these  two  weeks  of  prayer, 
among  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  preaching  since  our  chapel 
was  opened  in  1878,  and  even  before." 

BURHAn. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rainbridge  tells  of  a  visit  with 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  a  Karen  village  in  the 
Bassein  district,  which  has  been  for  several 
years  infested  with  rats  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  people  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  were  only  kept  from  starva- 
tion by  eating  the  rats  that  swarmed  about 
them.  As  the  missionary  was  leaving,  a 
member  of  the  church  put  into  his  hand 
ten  rupies,  "This  is  our  annual  contribu- 
tion to  foreign  "missions."  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  not  willing  to  receive  it,  since  Ihey 
were  so  very  poor;  but  they  insisted,  say- 
in,  "  We  can  live  upon  the  rats,  but  the 
Ka-Ehyens  cannot  live  without  the  gos- 
pel." With  us  it  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  self-denial  if  a  brother  gives  up  his  gold 
watch,  or  a  sister  her  jewelry,  for  the  sake 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 
''See  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  (of  giv- 
ing), also.  I  speak  not  by  commandment, 
but  by  occasion  of  the  forwardness  of 
others,  and  to  prove  the  nneerity  of  your 
lofie:* 


American  Presbyterian.  (North.) 
Mexico. 

Rev .  H.  C.  Thomson  writes  from  Mon- 
terey, January  12th.,  that  progress  has 
been  made  all  over  the  mission  in  respect 
to  organization  in  a  more  formal  and  eccle- 
siastical way.  The  churches  are  being 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  learning  to 
support  themselves  and  are  making  cheer- 
fully their  flrst  movements  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  seem  very  feet)le  indeed,  and 
only  indicate  the  small  beginnings,  but  the 
lesson  is  iHjing  well  learned  both  by  the 
native  preachers  and  the  churches. 
Chili. 

Rev.  Robert  McLean  reports,  that  all  is 
going  well  at  Concepcion.  At  the  last 
communion  which  occured  the  last  week  in 
November,  nine  new  members  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church,  the  number  now  being  37. 
He  says:  "Last  Sunday  I  went  to  Caronel. 
where  Mr.  Canut  is  stationed,  and  preach- 
ed to  a  crowded  house  in  the  evening. 
Not  only  did  the  people  fill  the  house  and 
hall,  but  there  was  also  a  large  crowd 
listening  in  the  street  The  order  was 
perfect,  with  one  exception.  A  prominent 
man  of  the  place,  liaving  drunk  too  much 
wine,  saw  fit  to  express  his  approbation  in 
a  rather  loud  voice,  consigning  the  'other 
church'  to  perdition,  because  the  curate 
had  just  cearged  a  hundred  dollars  for 
burying  this  man's  father. 


"It  was  announced  a  week  before  that  a 
Jisuit  would  on  that  Sunday,  preach  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  would  then  un- 
mask Protestantism.  Mr.  Canut  and  my- 
self went  to  listen,  getting  so  good  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  preacher  that  he  was 
quite  disconcerted  and  consequently  cut 
his  sermon  very  short." 
Japan. 

Rev.  T.  T.   Alexander  reports  progress 
in  the  work  at  Shimonoscki.    He  says,  "It 
is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  our 
mission    sent   the   two    native  preachers, 
Avyama  and  Hattori,  to  that  place.     You 
doubtless  remember  that,  for  a  time,   they  I 
met    with   violent   opposition.      But    the  I 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  in  ■ 
due  time  a  door  was  opened  and  ever  since  I 
they  have  been  blessed  with  tokens  of  the  . 
Divine  presence.    Their  flrst  converts  were  , 
baptized  precisely  one  year  after  they  arriv- 
ed on  the  field.      Others  followed  soon,  j 
and,  on  Christmas  day,  1880,  having  re- 
ceiveii  authority  from  the  Presbytery,  they  i 
organized     a    church     in     Shimonoscki.  ! 
Twenty-eight  members  were  enrolled  (in- 
cluding baptized  children,  some  five  or  six  | 
in  number).     This  is  a  cause  for  great  joy  j 
and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  two  ' 
men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bring-  j 
ing  it  about.    If  we  are  able  to  sustain  this  I 
church  and  also    the    one    in  Yanagawa- 
Kinshin,  as  I  trust  we  may  be,   we  shall 
then  have  pretty  firm  hold  upon  both  ends 
of  this  island,  with  a  strong  claim  upon 
that  of  Kinshin."  | 

SlAM. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge  reports  that  there  are 
only  one  fourth  the  number  of  priests  in 
Bangkok  that  there  were  thirty  years  ago, 
and  these  are  not  nearly  8o  much  respected 
as  formerly.  Without  a  doubt  Buddhism 
is  slowly  but  surely  loosing  its  hold  upon 
this  people,  and  there  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing, especially  amoug  the  higher  classes, 
a  kind  of  indefinite  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
Universe.  The  example  set  by  most  of 
those  engaged  in  business  here  who  have 
come  from  Christian  countries  is  fearful ; 
were  it  not  for  this  Siam  would  probably 
ere  now  have  become  a  Christian  land.  At 
least  this  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Si- 
amese nobles. 

China. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  d.  d.,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  in  China,  concerning  which  he 
wiites:  "On  this  tour  84  grown  persons 
have  been  baptized  and  13  infants.  There 
are  also  many  other  inquirers.  The  num- 
ber of  stations  in  my  route  where  Christians 
meet  for  worship  now  numbers  twenty-five, 
and  in  seventy  different  villages  there  are 
either  Christians  or  inquirers.  These  sta- 
tions extend  two  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  seventy  miles  from  east  to 
west."  We  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of 
this  work  next  month. 


M.  E.  Chnreh,  South. 

On  March  26,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom,  mii- 
sionary  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  to 
Brazil,  left  this  city  on  his  return  to  BruU, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Koger,  wife, 
and  child.  Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  and  Mta 
Mattie  H.  Watts.  They  go  to  South  Anur 
ica  by  way  of  England.  MisB  Watts  is- 
signed  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  Hif^h 
School  of  Louisville  to  take  charge  of  t 
girls'  school  in  Paracicaba,  600  mUes  inte- 
rior from  Rio  de  Janeh*o. 

Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  writes  from  Hezioo 
January  29,  "Our  work  in  Michoacaa  ii 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  uad« 
the  circumstances.  In  Morelia,  the  cspi- 
tal  of  this  State,  and  in  some  other  towm, 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  havet 
footing.  We  have  been  holding  public 
services  for  a  few  montlis  past,  but  not 
without  much  difficulty.  In  Morelia  t 
strong  guard  has  been  necessary  to  keep 
back  the  mob.  Much  opposition  hai 
waged  by  the  priests  and  those  who 
them.  A  man  recently  gave  to  the  popu- 
lace two  hundred  knives  with  which  to  it- 
tack  the  Protestants,  but  was  soon  after 
ward  himself  killed  in  an  attack  by  robben 
upon  a  diligence.  A  short  time  slnoe  s 
city  paper  announced  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  worship  in  the  State  of  Michoa 
can  "by  the  help  of  the  soldiers,"  msUng 
comment  on  the  extreme  fanaticism  of  tiie 
priests  and  their  subjccta  To-day  the 
liberal  papers  publish,  with  severe  critldiii 
the  excommunication,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Morelia,  of  aU  the  State  and  city  offl- 
cers  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  ii 
allowing  the  Protestants  a  footing  in  thst 
State.  As  this  includes  the  Oovemor, 
Mayor,  etc.,  we  expect  to  hear  more  of 
of  the  matter;  and  although  we  may  get 
many  bumps  on  the  way,  we  shall  doubt- 
less And  ourselves  well  established  in  thst 
fanatical,  oppressed  section  of  the  countiy. 
The  field  is  rich,  but  we  shall  have  to  woA 
to  reap." 


Protestant  Episcopal  Ghareh. 

Mr.  G.  W.  C.  Schmidt,  and  Miss  Liiiie, 
Dabney  have  been  appomted  missionsrlei 
to  Africa.  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  and  Miss  Muy 
Nelson  have  resigned  as  missionaries  to  dd- 
na,  and  have  returned  to  this  country.  Dr. 
Deas  and  Miss  Belle  T.  Michie  arrived  st 
Yokohama,  Japan,  on  January  81. 

Miss  Marion  Muir  writes  from  Athens, 
Greece,  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  tlie 
school  under  her  charge.  There  are  abont 
700  pupils  on  the  roll. 

Bishop  Schereschewsky  writes  from  Clii- 
na,  urging  the  appointment  of  two  men  and 
two  single  women  for  missionary  work  ia 
Shanghai. 

A  hospital  is  much  needed  by  Dr.  Lsn- 
ing  at  Osaka,  Japan.  He  lias  many  appli- 
cants for  treatment  that  he  cannot  reosire^ 
because  lie  lias  no  room  for  the  patleata 


Methodbt  Epl!*€f>pal  Church. 
iKev,  Dr    J,     W.  Waugli.  Ri^v.    J.    H. 
ill,  ftud  Itev  A.  D.  McHunry.  wilh  their 
ilies  will  return  thia  spring  from  Imlla. 
ev.  L  H.    CorreJl,   who  has    been    eight 
tin  J H pan  was  to  sail   for  the   United 
ntes  on  the  first  of  March.     Rev.   J.  R 
fkes  left  8ftn  Francisco  Felj,    20lb  ,  on 
nciliira  to  China.     He   was  married  on 
Bb,  ISlh,  to  Miss  MarshiilL     Rev.    J.  C. 
^w son  and  Rev.  F.  L.    Net4d  arrived  in 
Dmbay  Jan.  24th.     Rev.  Marcus  L.   Taft 
[now  settled  in  Kin  kiang  China. 
lX>r«  Mftclay  arrived  in   Yokohama.  Feli. 
tie  was  there  tendered  a  formal   re> 
ptiou  by  I  he    membera    of    our   mission 
ce  in  Yokohama  and  Tokio,  which  was, 
ihe  much   Iwloved    Superinlendentt   a 
fcict  iiurprise  and  an  oceiiaion  of  great 
Lq  his  absence  he  spent  iwenty-lwo 
fS  at  Shanghai,  a  month  at  Fo<ichow  and 
tit  days  at  KiuktaDg.     He  hM  assumed 
i  addition  to  his  own  duties  part  of  the 
Drk  of  Rev.  Mr,  Correll  who   is  en  rouU 
America,     Our  brethren  in  Japan  ex- 
1  an  earnest  desire,  for  the  full  restora- 
,  of  the   Superinteodent's  health.     Rev. 
8.    Long  writes  from  Nagasaki:  '*VVe 
aot  yet  alTord  to  lose  him  from  the  mis- 
His  long  experieuce  in  the  work  pre- 
Qently  fit  him   for  superintending  the 
affairs  of  this  growing  miasm n." 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  church 
in  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  increased  hia  mission 
coUeclion  threefold.     He  says,  **1  have 
rict^d  the  foreign  field  and  assigned  the 
ious  divisions— 'Japan,    Chins,  N.  India, 
1  lodia,  Bulgaria,  etc. ,  to  tlie  several  class- 
of   the    Sunday    school,  and  these  are 
3e  responsible  for  the  latest  tidings  from 
pir  respective  flekla.    A  report  is  expected 
(  a  month.      Further,  I  have  secured 
t  entire  tession  once  in  three  month  for 
i  wibject  of  Foreign  Missions."    To  thb 
as  of  enlightening  the  church  in  the  de- 
of   the  great    missionary    work,   the 
or  attributLB  largely  hia  succea*  in  ibis 
iioD. 


Tbc  American  Reformed  Church  at  Vel 
mfe,  India,  being  urged  by  men  of  the 
^kbefit  caste  to  organise  a  school  for  their 
Hcigbters,  did  so,  twenty  being  at  once  en 
Hued,  twelve  of  them  Brahmins.  In  one 
^bntb  the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  104 

In  Calcutta,  infldeliiy  is  endeavoring  to 
capture  the  educated  young  men,     Paine'a 

Eof  Reason  is  sold  at  the  lowest  price, 
widely  read.     The  Madras  Tim^  says 
*  19  an  agency  in  that  city  to  distribute 
Christian    hooka.     Its    emissaries    are 
actively  al  work  in  the  streets  all  the  time. 
.  the  last  number  of  the  Indian  Evan 
iical  Review,  published  at  Calcutta,  re- 
Bce  is  made  to  what  are  termed  "Secret 
ciplea"  in  India,     The  writer  says  that 
i  are  surely  disciples  of  Christ,  living' 
k  of  prayerful  devotion ;  and  others,  like 


I  the  young  scrilye  who  came  to  Jesus,  are 
**not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God/'  Re- 
cently, in  a  Hindoo  village,  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  from  a  civil  station,  in  Bengal, 
we  called  at  the  house  of  a  silversmith. 
There  was  a  cordiality  about  the  greeting 
that  cheered  us,  atid  we  felt  the  welcome. 
We  found  the  Holy  Bible  in  that  house, 
and  what  is  better,  found  the  oian  of  the 
hou.se  familiar  with  it^  teachings.  He  told 
us  of  two  men,  whom  he  called  Christians, 
both  dead.  One  was  his  own  father  and 
the  other  a  neighbor,  and  both  for  years 
professed  to  be  discipks  of  Christ,  though 
neither  ever  mode  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith.  When  one  of  these  men  was  dying, 
he  begged  bis  wife  to  put  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  his  head,  and  to  tell  the  first 
Cbristian  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way 
that  he  died  trusting  iu  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ.  We  doubt  not  many  have  passed 
to  ihiir  account  whose  heads  uud  hearts 
both  rested  on  the  Bible, 

In  another  village,  not  many  mouths  ago, 
we  visited  a  young  zemindar,  who  spoke  of 
himself  freely  as  a  disciple  of  ClirisL  In 
one  of  the  Bibles  we  found  at  his  house  we 
noticed  many  versts  marked  in  pencil  along 
the  margin,  and  under  his  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  one  were  the  words  '*A  Secret 
Christian."  He  assured  us  that  he  prayed 
to  Christ  daily,  and  had  no  other  hope  of 
salvation.  Almost  every  missionary  of  a 
few  years'  experience  could  speak  of  cases 
simlliar  to  this. 

What  keeps  such  men  from  public  pro. 
fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ?  We  think 
that  the  fear  of  petty  persecution  is  the 
chief  thing.  Tliey  lack  the  courage  to  face 
obloquy  and  social  ostracism.  Hindooism 
is  getting  to  be  wonderfully  tolerant  of  free- 
thinkers and  free-livers,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  openly  profess  Christianity ;  and  secret 
or  t|uiet  disciples  are  rarely  molested.  But 
let  a  man  be  baptized,  and  he  is  made  a 
target  for  arrows  from  every  quarter.  An- 
other reason,  and  one  that  deters  some  ex- 
cellent inquirers  from  a  public  profession, 
is  the  bad  lives  of  someao-calkd  Christians, 
There  arc  Europeans  and  natives  who  wear 
the  garb,  but  are  utterly  destitute  of  the 
graces  of  our  holy  religion;  and  these  are  a 
stumbling  block  in  Ike  path  of  not  a  few. 

But  after  all,  the  reason  why  these  *'l>or' 
derer« "do  not  come  over  into  our  ranks 
may  be  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  that  faith  tn  Christ  imposes  upon 
believers.  Hence  our  duty  to  search  out 
such  persons,  and  to  teach  them  thoroughly 
the  rudimentary  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
They  need  to  have  expounded  unto  them 
'the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.*  We 
slrould  show  them  the  benefits  sure  to 
accrue  to  them  and  to  others  from  their 
making  a  public  profession  of  allegiance  to 
Christ.  By  so  doiug  we  shall  in  due  time 
bring  them  to  the  glad  discharge  of  duty, 
and  into  the  viHible  Church." 

*'  The  Burman  Misaionary  "  tells  the  story 


of  an  old  man  who,  thirty  or  forty  yean 
ago.  when  a  heathen,  came  jn  possession  of 
a  copy  of  the  Psalms,  in  Burmese,  which 
had  been  left  behind  by  a  traveler  stopping 
at  his  bouse.  He  began  to  read,  and  before 
ho  had  finished  the  book  he  had  resolved  to 
cast  hi8  idols  away.  For  twenty  years  he 
worshipped  the  eternal  God  revealed  to  him 
in  the  Psalms,  using  the  Slst  (which  he  had 
committed  to  memory)  as  a  daily  prayer. 
Then  he  fell  in  with  a  white  missionary, 
who  gave  him  a  New  Testament.  With 
Joy  unspeakable  be  i^ad  for  the  tirst  time 
the  story  of  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ.  *  ■  Twenty  years  I  have  walked  by 
star-light/'  he  said.  '*  Now  J«ee  ih€ mn," 
— »-  ^»^  ** — . 

§tfrira. 

Dr.  Kraph,  writes  to  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  London  as  follows,  respecting 
AbysBiflia,  and  the  Galla: 
,  *'irnfortuiiat«ly.  John,  tbe  present  Em- 
peror of  Abyssinia,  is  forcing,  with 
reckless  power,  the  Mobammedaos  and 
heathen  into  Christianity.  In  the  south  of 
the  &hoa,  be  has  not  yet  tried  to  force  the 
heathen  Qalla,  probably  from  regard  to 
Menelek,  the  ruler  of  Shoa,  who  dislikes 
forced  conversions,  and  who,  besides,  doea 
not  think  it  politic  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  southern  Galla. 
These,  when  united,  woold  give  much 
trouble  to  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  as 
will  be  the  case  with  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  east  of  Shoa.  who  have  been  strictly 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  be  baptized 
without  delay,  or  to  leave  the  country,  or 
t>e  killed.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how 
in  the  north  of  the  Equator  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Abyssinian  Emperor  endeavors  to 
force  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  Mo- 
bammedana  and  heathen,  whereas  in  the 
south  the  fanatic  Mohammedan  Somali 
force  the  Galla  residing  between  the  rivers 
Jub  and  Dara  to  turn  Moh?immedan«. 
The  rest  of  the  broken  Gafla  will,  no  doubt, 
be  compelled  to  flee  and  join  the  more 
southern  nailons,  whereby  they  must 
abandon  their  seclusion  from  other  nations, 
and  thus  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  Gos- 
pel and  Christian  civilization.  Now,  some 
have  already  joined  the  Wapobomo  and 
Wasika.  Formerly  the  Galla  were  the 
terror  of  Eastern  Africa;  now  they  get 
humbled  and  broken  up,  and  the  surviving 
rest  will  gel  acquainted  with  the  missiona- 
ries st-aying  among  the  Waaika,  How 
wonderful  and  mysterious  are  God's  ways 
with  the  tiatious  I  ** 

A  Wesleyan  missionary  in  the  Yoruba 
district  of  Western  Africa,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: *  Jn  holding  a  con  verbal  ion  with  a 
heathen  man,  (aa  I  took  him  to  be)  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  I  questioned  him  thus, 
'My  friend,  why  don't  we  see  you  come  to 
the  chapel  on  Sundays?'  In  reply  he 
said,  'Doyou  think  that  tbe  few  people 
you  have  got  attending  your  chapel  are  the 
only  results  of  your  kbore  at  Porto  Novo? 
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No!  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you  have 
OTer  four  thousand  priyate  ChriBtians,  both 
men  and  women,  who  have  received  the 
ChriBtian  religion  secretly,  and  are  no  wor- 
shipers of  heathen  gods,  are  praying  only 
to  the  true  Gk>d  of  the  Christians.  They 
have  renounced  idolatry  in  their  hearts, 
and  have  placed  their  whole  and  entire  con- 
fidence in  God  and  their  Saviour  Jesus 
Ohrist.  You  do  not  know  nor  see  them, 
and  I,  who  am  speaking  to  you  now,  am 
one,  yet  you  do  not  see  me  in  your  church 
amongst  your  people.  Sir,  we  all  believe 
that  your  religion,  I  mean  the  Protestant 
religion,  is  the  true  and  better  religion 
than  paganism  or  heathenism,  Mohamme- 
danism, and  our  sister  worshipers  of  idols, 
the  Koman  Catholics." 

Rev.  Mr.  Chaplin  reports  the  setting 
apart  to  the  ministry  of  six  of  the  best  men 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in 
Natal,  South  Africa.  While  not  educated, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  these  men  do 
have  a  genuine  fitness  for  the  work  of  pro- 
claiming Christ.  Nearly  eighty  converts 
have  been  received  within  the  year  in  the 
district  in  which  Mr.  Chaplin  is  located, 
concerniog  which  he  says:  "These  good 
results  are  largely  due  to  the  earnest  man- 
ner in  which  the  splendid  band  of  local 
preachers  I  have  the  fortune  to  possess 
have  worked  aDd  striven  to  bring  the 
heathen  to  Christ.  I  am  a  stanch  believer 
in  the  employment  of  native  agency  for 
reaching  the  masses.  When  it  is  employed 
under  the  suitable  supervision  of  a  white 
missionary,  the  results  which  we  aim  at  as 
a  church,  cannot  fail  to  be  realized.  I 
never  saw  the  equal  of  a  good  Zulu  Chris- 
tian anywhere  for  zeal  in  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  his  own  brethren.  It  is  a  passion 
with  him.  which  puts  many  of  us  to 
shame."  As  an  illustration  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  native  Christians,  this  story  is 
given  concerning  fourteen  women  whom 
the  missionary  found  at  an  out-station :  *'A 
brief  statement  from  one  of  the  leaders  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  fact  that  the9e  women 
had  been  newly  converted  at  some  kraals 
near  by.  and  that  they  were  the  seals  of 
one  man*s  ministry.  Further  inquiry  elic- 
ited the  fact,  that  the  man's  wife,  an  infirm 
and  blind  old  woman,  whilst  feeling  her 
own  personal  inability  to  go  and  tell  others 
about  Christ,  yet  longed  to  do  something 
for  the  Lord  before  her  rapidly  declining 
days  ended;  so  she  induced  her  husband, 
also  an  old  man,  to  become  her  mouth- 
piece. She  named  the  place  he  was  to  go 
to,  and  the  people  specially  to  be  addressed; 
and  while  he  went  to  plead  with  the  people, 
she  remained  at  home  to  plead  with  the 
Lord.  The  same  holy  fire  was  kindled  in 
both  hearts,  and  the  unnoised  mission  of 
these  two  aged  partners  went  on  for  days 
and  weeks,  and  was  only  disclosed  to  hu- 
man knowledge  by  the  precious  results 
which  appeared.  Fourteen  souls  have 
thus  become  Hhe  crown  of  rejoicing'  for 


that  aged  and  faithful  matron.  I  men- 
tion this  case,  becaoae  it  is  the  most  recent 
one  that  I  have  met  with;  but  many  others 
equally  striking  might  be  cited,  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  possession  of  a 
character  by  our  native  Christians  which 
can  be  used  for  immense  good  in  the  work 
of  God." 


Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  in  the  New  York  Ob- 
server, tells  of  the  recent  dedication  of  a 
Sunday-school  hall  at  Beyrout,  Syria,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Dale,  of  New  York 
City,  as  a  memorial  of  their  infant  son. 
More  than  1,200  children  and  adults  were 
present  at  the  opening  exercises,  and  many 
could  not  gain  admittance. 

In  Armenia,  Turkey,  there  are  already 
twenty-five  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations. They  have  greatly  aided  in  coun- 
teracting the  spread  of  infidelity  there.  In 
many  places  they  have  entire  charge  of  the 
schools,  buying  the  text-books,  paying  sal- 
aries, and  making  the  examinations.  In  the 
city  of  Choonkoosh,  where  at  first  the 
women  were  most  violent  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, now  they  beg  for  an  instructor 
for  their  girls,  and  sell  their  ornaments  to 
help  pay  the  teacher's  salary. 

Six  of  the  class  just  graduated  from  the 
New  York  University  Medical  College  will 
seek  appointment  as  medical  missionaries. 
The  institution  has  ten  scholarships  for 
students  looking  toward  this  work. 

The  metropolis  of  idolatry  for  the  South 
Pacific  Islands  within  a  compass  of  five 
hundred  miles,  whither  less  than  a  century 
ago  from  every  shore,  human  victims 
ready  slain,  were  sent  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  of  the  god  of  war,  Oro,  was  Opoa, 
where  the  King  of  this  island  was  a  living 
idol  among  dead  ones  who  were  worshiped 
with  bloody  and  most  detestable  rites. 
And  now  at  this  sam^  island,  this  center  of 
cruelty  and  crime  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living,  there  has  just  been  a  great 
gathering  for  the  dedication  of  a  Christian 
Church,  at  which  the  natives  subscribed 
nearly  nine  thousand  dollars  (£1,751,  17s., 
6d.)  for  the  church  alone,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  grounds  of  which  they 
are  gathering  nuts  that  they  may  have  it 
all  completed  and  out  of  debt  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  records  are  replete 
with  the  interesting  story. 

A  remarkable  movement  is  in  progress 
amongst  the  Aboriginal  Indians  of  British 
Guiana.  Forty  years  ago  a  young  man 
commenced  work  among  them  and  waited 
five  years  for  his  first  convert.  The  con- 
verts have  since  become  a  thousand. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  an  Indian  family 
from  the  Upper  Potaro  river  came  from 
their  distant  home  to  know  more  about 
the  Gospel  concerning  which  they  had 
heard  somewhat.  They  have  as  a  people 
often  pleaded  for  a  teacher.  A  missionary 
has  recently  been  sent  among  them  who,. 


within  a  few  days,  baptized  1,81 
natives  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
whom  were  persons  who  had  c 
weeks'  journey  and  were  living  oi 
rations  rather  than  go  unbaptia 
missionary  of  the  Propagation 
writing  to  the  Bishop,  says:  "I 
history  of  ancient  and  modem 
hardly  ever,  I  conceive,  has  a  < 
known  where  so  many  at  a  time 
little  of  worldly  advantage  to  ten 
have  voluntarily  sought  for  admii 
the  Christian  Church." 

"The  Chiu  Kuwai  of  the  Chur 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Japan,"  or  tl 
die  Assembly,"  representing  the  n: 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
land,  the  Reformed  Church  in 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  has  presented  another  a 
port  of  its  operations,  the  fourth 
union  took  place.  The  combined 
the  missions  consists  of  16  orda: 
sionaries,  12  of  whom  are  conne( 
the  American  societies;  2  physic 
8  teachers,  besides  12  ordained  na 
isters  17  native  licentiates,  anc 
licensed  native  helpers  and  studen 
are  21  organized  churches,  and  7 
ing  places  and  stations,  and  859  « 
day  and  boarding-schools.  The  i 
adults  in  full  conununion  is  l,26i 
in  1880  of  92.  These  are  besides 
tlzed  infants;  making  the  total  oi 
1,441,  against  1,888  in  the  previ 
The  contributions  of  the  churches 
from  1,703  yen  in  1870  to  2,166  y 
$1,950)  in  1880.  Twelve  of  the 
are  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  besides  ( 
of  preaching  plages  and  Sunda 
In  Yokohama  there  are  two  chui 
north  of  Tokio  six.  The  latter  ai 
under  the  care  of  native  evang 
helpers.  The  subject  of  self-su 
received' earnest  attention  during 
and  the  native  pastors  and  elders 
ing  forward  to  a  time  when  this  w 
tirely  practicable.  A  plan  embr 
following  points  has  been  mature< 
systematic  and  proportionate  assui 
a  part  of  the  expenses  of  each  c 
the  church  itself  from  the  time  of 
ization.  2.  The  constant  dimii 
help  from  the  mission  funds  as  the 
increase  in  size.  3.  The  cessati 
help  after  a  certain  moderate  gr 
been  attained. 


LiTORARY. — We  have  only  sps 
kaowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Sizi 
Annual  report  of  the  Missionary  i 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
year  1880.  It  is  a  large  pamph 
pages,  and  gives  a  very  comp)et< 
of  the  Missions  of  that  Church, 
indebted  to  it  for  some  of  the  in: 
we  present  our  readers  in  this  nui 
shall  make  further  extracts  from 
the  year. 
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I^itta. 


The  CbloeM  Empire. 

The  Chinese   Empire   has   a  threefold  division.     1. 


''China  lies  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  AbU.  It  k 
walled  in  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  by  gigu* 
tic  chains  of  mountains  having  some  of  the  loftiest  paaki 
on  the  globe.  It  has  at  least  400  canals,  equal  to  idl  tlM 
rest  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  2,000  years  M\ 
the  longest  was  dug  600  years  ago  and  is  twice  tlM 


China  Proper,  which  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces  j  length  of  the  Erie  canal.     That  Titanic  work  of  ded 


and  ban  a  wall  on  the  north  and  west.  2.  Manchuria; 
the  country  of  the  reigning  emperor  and  of  the  Manchus 
who  conquered  China  in  1004.  3.  Colonial  Possessions, 
Mongolia,  ill,  Kokonor  and  Thibet. 

Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  furnishes  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

''This  Empire  comprises  one-third  of  Asia  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  inhabitable  globe.  It  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  Russian  Empire  with  7,726,000  square  miles,  and 
the  British  Empire  with  6,890,000  square  miles;  having 
itself  5,300,000  square  miles.  It  is  one-third  larger  than 
all  Europe.  You  can  lay  the  Unitad  States  upon  it, 
Alaska  included,  and  have  room  around  the  margin  for 
half  a  dozen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  i 


the  C*hinese  Wall,  was  built  more  than  100  B.  C. ;  it  is 
20  to  30  feet  high,  15  feet  broad,  and  1,500  miles  kNi|^ 
and  represents  more  human  labor  than  any  other  strse- 
ture  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world; 
2,000  years  before  Christ  it  had  an  elective  mouMrAj. 
The  names  and  dates  of  58  monarchs  before  Bamslsi 
founded  Rome  are  extant.  'Its  authentic  annals  reach 
back  beyond  Abraham.  It  was  substantially  what  it  is 
now — and  what  it  had  been  for  3,000  years — ^when  tke 
shores  of  Britain  echoed  the  first  war  cry  ot  our  invad- 
ing barbaric  fathers.' " 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Nevius  thus  describes  the  oonntry: 
The  Chinese  Empire  bears  a  strong  resemblance  is 
many  respects  to  our  own  country.    It  occupies  nasriy 
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the  same  positron  in    the  EaHteru   Hemisphere  that  the 

» United  States  does  ia  the  Western.  It  comprises  very 
nearly  the  same  degrees  of  jjatitude,  and  has  the  same 
varieties  of  climate  and  productions*  The  area  of  the 
whale  empire,  including  Chinese  Tartary,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  including  the  lately  acqaired 
Russian  possessions.  China  proper*  sometimes  called 
**the  Eighteen  Provinces/*  contains  an  are%  about  equal 
to  the  present  organized  States  of  the  American  Union. 
While  the  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  as  our  conn- 
^  try  is  into  states,  so  each  of   these  provinces  is  divided 


ulation  of  the  globe.  The  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
places  the  number  at  400,000,000. 

Rev,  J.  L.  Nevius,  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  China,  says: 

But  the  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  China 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  innumerable  unwalled  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  which  everywhere  dot  its  fertile 
plains.  Everything  you  see  strengthens  the  impression 
of  the  immense  population.  The  canals  are  full  of  boats, 
the  fields  of  laborers,  the  roads  and  by-paths  are  filled 
with  pedestrians,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  with 
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into  Fu  and  Hien,  as  our  states  are  into  counties  and 
towiiships. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  corresponding  city. 
These  cities  are  ail  surrounded  by  walls  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  an  outer  face  of 
solid  masonry,  either  hewn  stone  or  brick.  The  circum- 
ference of  these  walls  varies  from  three  to  11  f teen  English 
lailes.  The  provincial  capitals  contain  on  an  average 
about  a  million  of  inhabitants  each;  the  Fu  cities,  or 
those  of  the  second  class,  are  considerably  smaller;  while 
the  cities  of  the  third  class  contain  generally  a  few  tens 
of  thousands*  All  the  names  found  on  our  largest  maps 
of  China  arc  the  names  of  these  walled  cities.  These 
cities  alone,  which  number  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
one  thousand  seven  hundred,  contain  a  population  of  not 
lees  than  sixty  mtlliona. 


The  People  of  1  hina. 

It  is  difficult   to   realize   the   immense  population   of 
China.     It  is  believed  to  contain  one-quarter  of  the  pop- 


pack-mules  and  donkeys,  the  streets  resound  with  the 
noises  of  a  great  variety  of  busy  artisans,  and  you  are 
hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  the  graves  of  the  dvxd  of  past 
generations. 

There  are  now  living  in  the  empire  at  least  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinese,  a  population  about  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  North  and  vSouth 
America  combined.  They  are  our  contemporaries,  look* 
ingto  us  for  the  Gospel;  we  must  soon  pass  into  eter- 
nity together  and  meet  them  at  the  bar  of  God,  It  is 
for  us  to  say  whether  they  too  shall  perish,  without  any 
united  and  earnest  efforts  on  our  part  for  their  salvation. 

This  vast  population,  isolated  by  its  position  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  developed  a  civilization  peculiarly 
its  owH.  They  have  a  language  embracing  in  all  about 
forty  thousand  arbitrary  signs  or  characters,  an  authen- 
tic history  which  dates  back  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  and  a  very  extensive  literature  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  They  have  in  active  operation  be- 
nevolent societies  and  institutions  of  different  kinds,  and 
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have  the  lead  of   western  nations  in  the  knowledge  of 
aome  of  the  practical  arts  and  sciences. 

There  is  certainly  something  remarkable  in  the  cul- 
ture and  io&titations  of  such  a  people,  and  in  a  govern- 
ment which  for  so  many  centuries  could  bind  them  to- 
gether in  one  commonwealth.  The  character  of  the  gov- 
enimeDt  and  of  the  people  is  due,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  to  the  teachings  of  the  great  sage,  Con- 
fnciue,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
He  professed  to  have  derived  his  system  of  truth  from 
the  sages  who  preceded  him,   and  regarded  it  as  his 


by  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They  present 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  **the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God/'  and  that  a  nation  may  go  on 
improving  in  intellectual  and  social  culture,  and  in  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  be  all  the  while 
going  farther  and  farther  away  from  God.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  without  a  great  deal  of  explanation  and  illus- 
tration, to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  Christiamty 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  language.  HaTing- 
no  correct  religious  ideas,  they  have  no  words  to  exprea» 
them.     Idolatry  has  preoccupied  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
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special  mission  to  preserve  from  old iv ion  and  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  their  works.  We  may  gain  a  general 
idea  of  his  system  frdm  the  "Five  Relations''  and  "Five 
Virtues,"  which  he  made  the  basis  of  it.  The  first  of  the 
**  Five  Relations  '*  is  that  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
officers,  which  developed  gives  their  system  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy.  Then  follow  the  relations 
between  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  brothers  and 
friends.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  these  beads  cover 
the  w^bolc  sphere  of  human  relations  or  duties,  our  rela- 
tion to  God  is  entirely  ignored.  The  Five  Virtues  are 
Love,  Righteousness,  Propriety,  Knowledge,  and  Faith, 
As  in  the  Christian  system,  love  stands  in  the  first  place, 
Conf  ucius's  conception  of  this  virtue  was  very  high,  so 
much  80  that  he  would  hardly  acknowledge  of  any  that 
they  had  attained  it.  When  asked  to  define  his  idea  of 
it,  he  replied:  "Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not 
have  others  do  unto  you>"  presenting  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  **Go!den  Rule  "  which  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  uninspired  teacher 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  culture  and   civilization, 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Chinese  is  not  exceeded 


pic,  and  the  whole  empire  is  full  of  heathen  temples  and 
idol  shrines. 

Rev,  Dr.  Humphrey  thinks  that  the  character  of  the 
people  is  an  incomprehensible  mixture.  He  says:  "In 
the  same  person  stand  side  by  side,  gentleness,  thrift, 
contentment,  cheerfulness,  duti fulness  to  parents,  and 
reverence  for  the  aged,  with  lying,  flattery,  fraud,  cruel- 
ty, ingratitude,  avarice,  treachery,  abominable  vioe$^ 
polygamy,  infanticide.  They  are  either  utter  atheists  or 
abject  slaves  of  superstition.  Among  the  43,000  words 
of  the  official  dictionary,  none  could  be  found  to  describe 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  It  took  the  missionaries  half  a 
century  to  dt^cide  what  Chinese  word  should  be  used 
for  God,  Their  judges  are  venal,  their  punishment* 
cruel  and  revolting;  slavery  exists;  woman  is  held  in  a 
state  of  degrading  bondage.  And  yet  Mr.  G.  F,  Seward 
who  was  formerly  American  Consul  at  Shanghai,  says 
he  found  among  the  people  an  absence  of  shiftlessuesiy 
a  practical  sense,  a  self-devotion  to  the  calb  arising  in 
the  practical  relations  of  life,  and  an  enduring  idea  of 
right  and  wrong;  among  the  gentry,  scholarly  instincts, 
and  the  desire  for  advancement,  and  among  the  rulers  a 
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sense  of  dignity,  and  breadth  of  view,   considering  their 
information  and  patriotic  feeling," 

Chaeacter  of  the  Chinese, 
Rev.  John  Ross  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Chinese  character:  ''More  interesting  than  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  China,  or  the  unthiokable  numbers  of  its 
population,  is  the  character  of  the  people.  But  we  can 
at  present  direct  attention  to  only  their  more  external 
qualities.  Even  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen Tvho  have  lived  long  in  China,  consider  the 
Chinese    an     apathetic,    listless,     nnemotional     people. 


man  shows  that  he  is  as  easily   affected   as   his   western 

brother^  by  whatever  is  calculated  to  arouse  emotion. 
But  more  interesting  to  us  is  the  remarkable  industry  of 
the  Chinese  people.  The  peoples  and  nations  surround- 
ing China  have  been  for  thousands  of  years  nomads, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  ilocks,  or  savages  preying 
ou  the  great  variety  of  game  in  their  boundless  forest**, 
or  on  the  fish  in  their  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  But 
the  Clnnese  have  always  been  an  agricultural  people, 
and  therefore  necessarily  possessed  of  a  written  lan- 
guage.    It  is  thus  unceasing  perseverance  in  the  arts  of 
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Outward  appearancea,  and  a  careless  glance  at  them, 
<5ertainly  give  such  an  improsston.  But  any  careful  ob- 
server, living  among  the  Chinese,  will  soon  learn  to 
judge  differently.  Many  of  our  country  men,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  devoid  of  passion,  and  to  entitle  them- 
selves to  the  name  of  Barbarian,  so  freely  given  to  the 
Chinese,  strike  their  Chinese  servants  on  small  provoca- 
tion. Is  that  servant  as  indifferent  to  the  blow  as  his 
unmoved  countenance  seems  to  imply?  An  experienced 
eye  sees  in  that  Chinaman  ever  after,  a  contempt  for  his 
master,  mingled  with  the  fear  of  the  possibility  of  an- 

■  other  blow.  I  have  seen  a  Chinese  gentleman  relate  the 
^eath  of  a  favorite  child  with  a  stoical  smile;  but  he 
could  not  keep  the  tears  from   roUiog   slowly   down   his 

»45heek8.  I  have  known  of  Chinese  men,  and  more  wo- 
men,  on  whom  the  greatness  of  their  passion  brought 
ctisease  and  death.  A  very  large  number  of  Chinese 
women  drink  opium  poison  annually,  and  die  to  end 
their  anger.     The  Chinese  people  are  trained  to  exercise 

fjself -control ;  but  let  any  one,  master  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, employ  sarcasm  against  any  kind  of  Chinaman, 
and  he  will  soon  see  that  the  Chinaman  has  feelings  as 
keenly  sensitive  as  other  people,  though  he  is  better 
•educated  in  hiding  them.  And  if  surrounding  circum- 
stances  do  not  demand  external  self-control,  the  China- 


peace  which  lias  spread  theCIiinese  people  from  the  nar- 
row^ tract  of  country  occupied  by  them  3,000  years  ago, 
over  the  immense  area  now  under  the  sway  of  the  Chi- 
nese clasiics.  If  the  Chinaman  can  evade  work  while  hi* 
gets  his  pay,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  as  lazy  as  any  man 
can  be  in  such  circumstances;  but  if  he  can  get  money 
only  by  work  of  some  kind,  he  w^ill  neither  starve  nor 
beg  when  able  to  get  work  of  any  kind.  Industry,  and 
industry  guided  by  great  intelligence,  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  nation;  so  that,  notwithstanding  their  never- 
ending  and  exhausting  crops,  their  land  never  runs  ex- 
hausted. Absolutely  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
in  China.  They  are  beyond  comparison  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  non-Christian  peoples,  and  if  any  race  surpasses 
them  in  industryj  it  is  only  the  Anglo-Saxon.** 
Olassjes  IK  China. 
The  Fortnighthj  Eevkw  says  that  "The  Chinese 
world  has  often  been  broadly  divided  into  official  and 
non-official,  but  a  subtler  and  more  accurate  dl vision, 
especially  for  the  consideration  of  social  relationships, 
would  be  threefold,  as  follows:  (l)  Mandarine,  (2) 
Literati,  and  (3)  Working  classes.  Of  these,the  first  section 
represents  all  thai  is  most  brilliant  in  point  of  literary 
culture  and  administrative  ability,  in  an  Empire  with 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
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Its  members,  mdividually  and  collectively,  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  China-— in 
earlier  days,  from  the  fear  of  some  deep-laid  political 
scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  their  territory,  now  be- 
cause of  the  rnthlessness  with  which  the  Government  of 
China,  its  scandals  and  its  abufics,  are  shown  up  in  local 
foreign  newspapers,  or  in  Chinese  newspapers  guarded 
by  some  foreign  flag;  because,  also,  of  oft-recurring 
causes  of  interference  in  the  course  of  Chinese  justice, 
and  because  of  a  protecting  a^gis  thrown  over  a  large 
body  of  Chinese  subjects  in  European  employ,  from  the 


competition  with  hie  brother  buyers;  inn-keepers  rcceiv© 
double  rates  for  the  filthy  accommodation  they  provide; 
boatmen  receive  double  fares,  servants  double  wages^ 
artisans  double  pay,  shopkeepers  double  prices,  and  bo 
on  through  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  regular  deal- 
ings with  foreigners. 

The  Hon.  S.  Wells  Williams,  who  was  many  years  b 
China,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  literati:  "Wheo 
Liu  Pang  obtained  the  throne  of  all  China,  (B,  C.  202,) 
the  long  struggle  of  forty  years  had  destroyed  all  the 
feudal  kings  and  aristocracy,  with  their  several  states^ 
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compradore  to  the  convert  to  Christianity.  The  manda- 
rins know  very  little  about  us,  and  they  would  pre- 
fer to  hear  still  less.  The  literati  represent  the  unem- 
ployed scholarship  of  China — unemployed  through  de- 
served failure,  or  merely  bad  luck,  at  the  great  public 
<'ompetition8,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  through  a  disin- 
clination to  enter  upon  an  official  career.  Their  feel- 
ings toward  foreigners  can  be  l*etter  imagined  than 
described.  They  bate  us  with  a  fierceness  that  can- 
not be  expressed  in  words,  and  they  excite  the  masses  to 
deeds  of  violence  against  us  by  the  w^ell-directed  poison 
of  pen  and  tongue.  The  ''working  classes"  is  a  com- 
prehensive term;  it  begins  with  the  sleek  and  well- 
fed  te  maachi/i,  {tea  merchant,)  to  end  only  with  the 
poor  leprous  beggar  and  other  outcasts  who  stand  be- 
yond the  pale.  These  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
against  the  foreigner,  real  or  concealed,  though  even 
they  know  he  is  only  a  barbarian  after  all,  and  not  to  be 
compared,  either  morally  or  mentally,  with  the  meanest 
denizen  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  tea  merchant,  in 
combination  with  his  brother  dealers,  gets  rich  upon  the 
prices  paid  him  for  his  leaf  by  the  foreign   merchants  in 
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and  left  a  clear  field  for  the  emperor  to  select  the 
men  from  every  rank  of  life.  He  naturally  looked  to  the 
iiterati,  whose  studies  in  their  political  ethics  bad  fitted 
them  somewhat  for  carrying  precept  into  practice;  and 
the  examinaiion»  for  office  are  still  restricted  to  sub- 
jects drawn  from  those  books.  Strictly  speaking,  no  re- 
ligious system  is  therein  taught,  for  their  purpose  is  to 
inculcate  the  highest  morality  and  the  best  govemitient^ 
as  founded  on  human  experience. 

"The  boy  commences  bis  education  by  learning  these 
maxims,  and  by  the  time  he  has  got  his  degree,  and  long 
before,  too,  the  highest  truths  and  examples  he  knows  of 
are  more  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  than  Biblical 
truths  and  examples  are  on  graduates  of  Yale,  Oxford^ 
Heidelberg,  or  the  Sorbonne,  The  honor  and  power  of 
official  position,  and  the  high  standing  paid  to  scholar- 
ship, have  proved  to  he  ample  stimulus  and  reward  for 
years  of  patient  study.  Not  one  in  a  score  of  graduates 
ever  obtains  an  office,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  com* 
petitors  ever  gets  a  degree;  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
literary  class,  and  share  in  its  infiuence,  dignity,  and 
privileges.     Moreover,  these  books  render  not  only  those 
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who  get  the  prizes  well  acquainted  with  the  true  prioci* 
^  pies  on  which  power  should  be  exereised,  but  the  whole 
^k  natioQ^ — gentry  and  commoners — know  them  also.  These 
i      unemployed  literati  form  a  powerful  middle  class,  whose 
members  advise  the  work-people  who  have  no  time  to 
B  study,  and  aid  their  rulers  in  the  raanagenient  of  local 
^  affairs.     Their  intelligence  fits  them  to  control  most  of 
the  property,  while  few  ac<|uire  such  wealth  as  to  give 
them  the  power  to  oppress.    They  make  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country,  now  controlling  it,  then  cramping  it; 
alternately    adopting  or   resisting   new   influences,  and 
sometimes  successfully  thwarting  the  acts  of  officials, 
when  the  rights  of  the  people  are  in  danger  of  encroach- 
ment; or  at  other  times  combining  Tvith  the  authorities 
to  repress  anarchy  or  relieve  suffering.     This  class  has 
no   badge  or  rank,  and  is  open  to  every  man's  highest 
talent   and   efforts,  bnt   its   complete   neutralization   of 
herediti^iry  rights,   which    woiild   have   sooner  or   later 
'       made  a  privileged  oligarchy  and  a  landed  or  feudal  aris- 
B  tocracy,  proves  its  vitalizing,  democratic  influence.     It 
V  has  saved  the  Chinese  people  from  a   second  diaintegra- 
^^tion  into  numerous  kingdoms,  by  the  sheer  force  of  in- 
H^struotion  in  the  political  rights  and  duties  taught  in  the 

■  classios  and  their  commentaries." 

I  Laws  and  Government, 

All  the  Chinese  laws  are  carefully  digested  and  codi- 
fied, and  the  code  is  added  to  or  modified  by  Tmperia! 
edict.     Their  penal  code  is  2,000  years  old,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  there  ia  no  excuse  for  any 
one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  country.     It  ia  unnecessary  to 
say  that  lawyers  do  not  fiourish.     Tbe   Emperor  is  as- 
foisted  in  government  by  two  Councils:   (1)  the  inner  or 
Privy  Council,  and  (2)  the  general  or  strategical   Conn- 
ciL     Under  these  are  six  i/amuns  or  colleges,  which  have 
h  each  the  charge  of  a  district  dejiartment  of  government. 
W  Over  all   is  the    Court    of    General    Int^pection — or  the 
Censorate,  as  the  foreignora  call  it — the   duty  of  which 
K  is  to  see  that  all  the  officers  and   departments  faithfully 

■  perform  their  duties;  and  if   not,    then   it  alone  has  the 
H power  of  presnting  complaints  to  the  Emperor. 

^      Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  is  governed  by  an  Im- 
p      perial   delegate,    who  is    also   Commander-in-chief,  and 
^■posseeses  the  power  of  life  and  death   for  certain    off  en - 
^Reea»     Under  him  are  various  oflicials— such  as  Superin* 
Btendent  of  Finances,  Criminal  Judge^  Education   Exami- 
ner, iS:c.,  government   in   itself,    and   in    two  provinces 
there  is  also  a  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  whole  provincial  governmental  machinery. 
The  term   rmmdtirin,  universally  applied    by  foreigners 

kto  the  Chinese  officials,  is  a  Porttjguese  term,  not  a  na- 
tive one — Kman-fii  being  the  Chinese  name.  The  man- 
darins are  distinguished  by  a  button  on  the  apex  of  their 
■hats — different  colors  denoting  different  grades  of  rank^ 
the  highest  being  a  coral  one.  Richness  of  dress  also 
iodicates  rank,  and  so  highly  envied  is  this  distinction, 
that  generally  there  is  little  trouble  in  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute, who  will  submit  to  death  in  room  of  any  one,  on 
Icondition  that  his  family  is  provided  for,  and  that  he  is 
[dressed  in  a  mandarin  dress — the  belief  being  universal 


that  in  this  case  the  deceased  will  wake  up  in  the  next 
world,  and  find  that  by  such  means  he  has  "gentled  his 
condition"  to  that  of  the  possessor  of  a  blue  button,  A 
peacock's  feather  at  the  side  of  hia  cap  is  also  the  mark 
of  a  mandarin  of  higher  rank;  a  feather  with  three  eyes 
denoting  an  official  ranking  next  to  the  Emperor. 

The  late  Emperor  Tung  chi  son  of  Uien  Fnng  died 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age  without  issue,  and  as 
the  rule  of  the  government  requires  that  the  successor 
shall  always  be  younger  than  the  deceased  monarch  the 
only  member  of  the  royal  family  that  met  the  demand 
was  a  boy  four  years  of  age.     He  was  crowned  Emperor 


Prince  Kung", 
under  the  title  of  Ixit^ang  Sti^  and  the  Empire  has  since 
been  under  the  regency  of  two  Empress  Dowagei'S, 
one  r»f  whom  died  last  ttiontlu  Friiice  KungiHthe  Prime 
Minister.  The  Emperor  at  the  present  time  is  about 
ten  years  of  age. 

The  Languagk  is  monosyllabic,  and  each  word  ex- 
presses a  complete  idea  or  meaning.  The  gender,  imm- 
ber,  and  case  of  words  are  not  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  words,  but  by  the  addition  of  other  words.  Thus, 
peojjie  in  Chinese  is  muUitudt;  son  is  man,  rhild;  daugk' 
ter  is  woman,  ekiid,  1%!  best  of  men  is  in  Chinese  a 
hundred  man  good.  The  w^ritten  character  does  not 
generally  indicate  the  word,  but  gives  a  hieroglyphic 
representation  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed.  Hence, 
there  must  be  as  many  characters  as  there  are  words  to 
be  expressed;  in  all,  there  are  about  50,000.  The  char- 
acters are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  w^hich 
follow  one  another  from  right  to  left,  Chinese  writing 
is  picture  writing,  with  the  addition  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  symbolic  and  conventional  signs;  the  larger  num- 
ber of  Chinese  characters  are  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hieroglyphs  and  signs,  **  Native  grammariana 
divide  their  characters  into  six  classes.  The  first  class 
comprises  simply  pictorial  representations  of  sensible 
objects,  snch  as  the  sun,  moon,  mountains,  etc.,  and  con- 
tains 608  characters.     The   second   class   includes  such 
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characters  as  are  formed  l»y  tlie  combination  of  two  or 
more  simple  hieroglyphs,  which  together  convey,  in  a 
more  or  leas  intelligible  manner,  some  other  idea;  for 
example,  hieroglyph  for  sue,  comhined  with  that  for 
moon,  conveys  the  idea  of  light;  mouth  and  bird,  that 
of  song,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  characters  which  indicate  certain  rela- 
tions of  position;  as  above,  below,  the  numerals,  etc.;  of 
these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  char- 
acters which,   by   being   inverted,  acquire  an  opposite 

fiignifi cation;    as  

right,  left,  stand- 
ing, lying,  etc., 
and  contains  372. 
The  characters 
of  the  fifth  eb>^^ 
are  termed  - 
rived  characters; 
the  meaning  of 
the  simple  or  . 
compound  char- 
acters used  to  ex- 
press p  h  y  8  i  c  a  ] 
objects  is  trans- 
ferred to  mental 
objects,  or  to  oth- 
er physical  ob- 
jects with  which 
they  are  associ- 
ated, e,  ff,,  the 
hieroglyph  for  a 
heart  signifies  the  sonl;  that  for  a  room,  signifies 
the  wife,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  598.  The  characters 
of  the  sixth  class  include  those  which  are  com- 
posed, as  above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  sound.  Almost 
all  names  of  jdants,  fishes,  birds,  and  many  other  objects 
which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  represent  bieroglyphically, 
are  described  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth 
clast,  which  amount  to  21,810  in  number.  As  this  class, 
however,  consists  merely  of  repetitions  of  the  other  five 
classes,  the  immense  number  of  Chinese  characters  may 
be  reduced  to  2,425;  and  whoever  learns  these  may  be 
said  to  know  them  alb** 

There  is  no  dialect  th,at  is  common  to  the  whole  of 
China  as  English  is  common  to  the  whole  United  States, 
but  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  has  its  own  dialect, 
so  that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  understand  in 
one  province  if  only  the  language  of  another  province 
is  "used.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  written  character  is  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  root  characters,  whicii  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  in  order  to  write  the  language.  The  com- 
mon dialects  are  not  written,  and  the  missionaries  have 
had  great  trouble  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
common  dialects  from  the  want  of  characters. 


Bfligiou. 


Chinese  Bat  Merchant. 


Girls  are  seldom  sent  to  school  in  China,  or  taugljt  to 
read  at  home.  Education  is  not  regarded  as  fitting  them 
to  fill  in  a  better  manner  tlie  stations  they  are  expected 
to  occupy.  Pupils  do  not  stndy,  in  school,  books  on 
mathematics,  geography,  ami  the  natural  sciences,  Init 
the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius. 


The  Relig!ons>r  China. 
In  China  there  are  three  great  religions,   if  they  can  i 
he    80   called — Confucianism,  Taoisni,  and    Buddhisni 
The  first  two  are  indigenous;  the  last  is  an    importnUoii  j 
from  India. 

C0NFUCIA.NISM. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert   Brown  furnishes  the  follo^i'ing  ac-| 
count  of  Confucianism;  *' Knon-foo-tse,  or,   as  his  naiofj 

haa  been    Latins 
ized   in   the  wri- 
tings of  the  early  I 
miBsionariei^J 
Confucius,     wail 
born   about    5501 
B,C.,  and  is  norl 
account^     thf] 
great    sage    aodl 
teacher  of  Cbiinil 
111  is    is  scarcely] 
the   place    for  a| 
general   accoun 
of  his  doctrines,' 
and,  therefore,  a 
few     particular* 
in  regard  to  hua 
and  bis  teacbiog 
may    suffice    for 
our  purposes,  lie 
was  the  son  of  I 
statesman,  and    chief   minister   in   his  native  kingdom 
— one    of   the    many    into  which  China   was  then  di- 
vided.    Despising  tlie  amusements  and  gaieties  conunoQ 
to  those  of  his  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  rt- 
flection  in  moral  and   political  science;  but,    unlike  \ht 
great  Stagirite,  he  investigated  none  of  the  branches  of 
natural  science,  nor  did  he  interfere  with  the  commoD 
superstitions  of  his  country.     His   doctrines,   therefore; 
form  a  code  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  rather 
than  a  religious  system,   and  his  followers  are  pblloso' 
j  phers  more  than  religious  sectarians.     He  eadeaTored  U> 
.  correct  the  corruptions  which  had   crept  into  the  state, 
and  to  restore  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  kings,  who  are 
celebrated  in  traditional  history.     Unswayed  by  persoml 
ambition,  he  promulgated  his  doctrines  with  a  singleneff 
of  purpose  that^  even  in  conservative  China,  gained  hint 
respect  and   multitudes   of   followers j  and  after  being 
employed  in  high  ofti:jes  of  state,  he  retired  in  the  com^ 
pany  of  his  chosen  disciples  to  stndy  philosophy,  and  \o 
compile  those  collections  of  philosophical  maxims  which 
have  now  become  the  sacred  books  of  China,     Nor  can 
it  he  denied  that,  though  erroneous  in  some  respect*, 
they  deserve  much  of  the  honor  which  has  been  paid  to 
them.     *  Treat  others  according  to  the   treatment  which 
they  themselves  would  desire  at  their  hands,'  and  ^guard 
thy  secret  thouffhU^^  were  among  his  favorite  maximi. 
Filial  affection  he  taught,  and  even    enjoined   U  to  mth 
an  extent  that   he  ordered  that   the  slayer  of  a  father 
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should  be  put  to  death  by  the  son;  that  ^he  should  not 
live  under  the  same  heaven/  were  the  words  in  which  he 
urged  this  application  of  the  lea*  taUojiis.  He  was  mod- 
est in  his  demeanor,  though  tbia  virtue  has  not  descended 
with  his  doctrines  to  his  modern  disciples^  who  are  self- 
Ktifficienl  and  overhearing  to  all  who  do  not  profess  the 
state  religion  of  Chi- 


Ena,  as  Confucianism 
really  is.  After  com- 
pleting his  last  work, 
'which  was  a  history 
of  the  times  in  whieh 
lie    lived,    the   great 
sage  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  and 
■      wais  *  much  regretted 
Hlby  the  rulers  of  the 
^kttates  whose  goverii' 
^■ment  and   morals  he 
V  had    contributed 
^  mainly  to  ameliorate, 
n^'ime  has  hut  added 
\%o      the      reputation 
rbich  he  left  behind 
tliim;  and  he  is  now, 
Vtski    the    distance    of 
[in  ore     than     2,000 
[years,  held  in  univer- 
il  veneration  by  per- 
tsons  of  all  tweets  and 
>eFsuasions,  through- 
out China  with  many 
^  shrines   and  temples 
B^rected  to    his  wor- 
^  ship/     Of  course  va- 

krious  prodigies  are 
related  as  having  oc- 
C!urred  at  his  birth; 
andf  not  content  with 
knowing  that  his  in- 
tellect was  more  than 
that  of  hi^  contempo- 
raries, his  followers 
I  maintain  that  in  stat- 
ure he  overtopped 
all  the  men  of  that 
period  alno.  We  need 


A  Chinese  Faneral  Procesalora. 

fiot  follow  them  into  these  by-paths  of  hero-worship.    It 
lis    enough    for   us   to  know  that  though  he  inculcated 
[greut  morality,  he  was  like  many  others  in  Himilar  cir- 
icumsianees — an  indifferent  observer  of  the  common  pre- 
?pts  which  ought  to  govern  men*s    actions.     Amoni];^ 
?ther  breaches  of  good  manners,  it  if?  related  that,  with- 
>ut  any  sufHcient  reason,  even  for  a  jjhilosopher,  he  di- 
vorced his  wife,  and  that  hi^  sons  and  grandson  followed 
ia  eat  am  pie  so  far  as  to  divorce  theirs  also.     Neverthe- 
0,  if  for  nothing  else  than  the  extraordinary   influence  I  special  occasions  they  sometimes  officiate  at  other  places. 
Ibat  Ite  has  exerted  in  Chinese  life  and  modes  of  thought,    In  many  respects  they  are  very  much  like  the  Buddhist 
[Confucius  must  incontestably  be  looked  upon   as  a  very  '  priests.      They  neoer  marry ^  nor  do  they  confess  to  the 


great  man.  Though  only  a  single  grandson  survived 
him,  yet  the  succession  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  through  upwards  of  seventy  generations,  in  the 
very  district  where  their  great  ancestor  lived.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  hereditary  honors  by  wfiieh  his  family  are 
to  this  day  distinguished.  In  every  city,  down  to  those 
"5^'*-*    ^.^  of  the   third    order, 

^*^J  '^  ^  •JV'^N        ^^  *  temple  dedicated 

^f^^^  per  or,  and  all  the 
^  learned  men,  delight 
in  doing  him  honor. 
Whoever  a  Chinese 
may  sneer  at,  what- 
ever he  be  skeptical 
about »  he  takes  good 
care  to  honor  Confu- 
cius, and  to  respect 
his  doctrines;  and  his 
oy»inions,  being  mere- 
ly thosi?  of  a  philoso- 
piit^r,  do  not  come  in- 
to violent  contact 
witli  any  religious 
system,  and  have, 
therefore,  a  better 
chance  to  live  than 
if  they  formed  the 
basis  of  a  theological 
sect. 

Taoism, 
Rev.  Dr.  Doolittle 
dest;ribes     Taoism 
and  its  priests  as  fol- 
lows: 

Judging  from  the 
number     of     Taoist 
prieats^and  the  num- 
ber of  temples  which 
!trc    exclusively    de- 
voled  to  the  worship 
of  gods  of  the  Taoist 
sect  in  thisplace,  this 
religion  is  much  less 
po  pular  than  the 
Budflhist.    There  are 
only    four    or     five 
temples    belonging    to    the     Rationalists    or    Taoista, 
and    connected  with  them    are  not   m'nre   than   twelve 
or    fourteen    priests,    properly    so    called.       Of    them 
\^Ty   little   is   known    by    foreigners.      They   seem   to 
shun   the   acquaintance   of    the   "stranger   from    afar 
much  more  than  do  the  Bud«lhist  priest.     They  are  very 
uncommunicative  in  regard  to  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tices.    They   corifine  their  official  labors  principally  to 
the  temples   where  they  reside,  though    on  great  and 
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relations  of  life,  as  eraperor,  parents,  friends,  etc.  Their 
ftect  is  perpetuated  in  much  tbe  same  way  as  is  tbe 
JludtlhiNt  priesthood.  They  do  not  confine  themfielves» 
even  in  theory,  strictly  to  a  vegetable  diet.  They  may 
eat  animal  food.  Their  dress  is  different  from  that  of 
the  common  people. 

Some  of  their  objects  of  worship  are  said  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  are  worshiped 
by  the  Buddhista,  but  these  are  probably  very  few. 
Many  of  their  customs  and  ceremonies  are  quite  similar 
to  those  practiced  by  Buddhist  priests.  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  priests  never  officiate  together,  though  they  are 
sometimes  employed  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  same 
premises, 

Sam/  Ching^  the  "Three 
Pure  Ones,"  is  the  title  of 
certain  three idok  found  in 
temples  belonging  to  the 
Taoif^t  religion  and  wor- 
shiped by  Taoist  priests. 
The  images  are  seated  side 
by  side.  One  of  them  is 
said  to  represent  Lo-chu, 
or  the  ''Old  Boy,''  the 
founder  of  that  religion. 
Other?^    explain    that    the 

three  images  refer  to  three  different  incarnations  of  I^o- 
chu.  There  is  very  little  know  among  the  common  peo- 
ple about  these  divinities,  and  they  are  seldom  worship- 
ed by  them.  Taoist  priests  of  both  classes  universally 
woi*Hhip  the  Tliree  Pnre  Ones. 

Burjr>nrsM. 

McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  furnishes  the 
the  following  account  of  Buddhism:  *'The  third  religion 
of  China  is  that  Fo  or  Buddha^  introduced  from  India 
about  the  year  a.  d.  65,  which,  however,  became  com- 
mingled with  the  remains  of  the  old  Chinese  relig- 
ion and  with  the  maxims  of  Confucius.  With  the 
majority  nf  the  people  it  haa  sunk  into  a 
idolatry.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  in  China  replaced  by 
the  Ban'dmhi-in-er-dt'ni  as  the  spi ritual  head.  The 
priests  are  trailed  bonzes  (Chinese  Seng  or  Ili>shang)^ 
and  number  more  than  one  million.  The  lower  order  of 
priests  are  ignorant,  live  in  convents,  and  go  about 
begging;  the  higher  orders  (Ih-hO'shang)  are  educated, 
and  obliged  to  study  their  religious  books.  There  are 
also  female  bonzes,  living  in  convents  like  the  Roman- 
ist nuns.  The  temples  are  either  mere  chapels,  or  else 
large  edifices  surrounded  by  columns,  at  the  end  nf 
which  is  a  hall  {Tm(/)  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
The  larger  temples  are  merely  a  reunion  of  several  small* 
er  ones,  having  in  the  corners  pavilions  two  stories  high, 
in  which  the  image  of  the  god  is  kept,  and  which  are 
surmounted  by  pyramiilal  octagonal  towt^rs  {Taa)  7  to 
10  stories  in  height,  each  story  i>eing  separated  from  the 
next  by  a  cornice  projecting  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese 
roof,  and  from  each  angle  of  which  depend  dragon-heads 
and  bells.     By  the  side  of  the  hall  are  the   cells    of   the 
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bonzes,  and  accommodations  for  a  number  of  aQimali.J 
On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  such  as  the  feast  of  tlwl 

temple  of  T^-ew  (Heaven)  and  Te  (Eartb),  at  Pekin^t 
New  Yearns  day  offering,  the  equinox,  the  procc 
of  July  and  August  in  honor  of  rain,  the  feast  of 
dead,  and  the  emperor^s  plowing  {which  is  also  oon8ide^j 
ed  as  a  religious  ceremony),  the  emperor  officiates  aa  higlk- 
priest.  Buddhism,  although  the  religion  of  tbe  emperor  | 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  is  actually  only  toler- 
ated, like  the  Tao-sse.  Both  systems  have  been  so  mnchl 
altered  by  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  that] 
the  three  religions  can  morally  be  considered  as  but  one. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown  «ays;] 
**The  religion  of  Buddhi,] 
or  Fo,  as  it  is    sometinuai  1 
called  in  China,  may  wellj 
be  styled  "one  of  the  \n 
forms  of  religion  everin-^ 
vented  by  man.    "It  incui*! 
cates  benevolence,  liumaihi 
ity,  piety,  and  in  all  tbiog*J 
moderation.  It  has  no  i 
ritices,  and  none  of  itsi 
are  obscene,  secret,  or  criiH 
ob     Its   sacred  books 
open    to   the  peruaal 
study    of    everyone, 
this  fact   alone  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of   the  goodi 
faith  of  \U  founder.     In   the  more    corrupt    bUxXb   into! 
which  it  fell  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  has  imagei I 
of  all  kinds  in  the  temples.     There  are  images  repji»-| 
senting  gods  of  the  hills,  woods,  valleys,  «fec.,  as  well  ml 
household  deities^  to  whom  offerings,  but  not  sacriiio€«»] 
are  made.     In  the  temples,  which    are   very    numerous,! 
there  are  altars,  bells,  and   beads.     Incense    and   tapers  j 
burn  day    and    night   m   these   buildings,    around  th^l 
images,  some  of  which  are  of  colossal  size;  and  tbe  rit^ 
of  the  religion  are  celebrated  by  singing,  processions  of  1 
priests,  and  such-like  ceremonials.     The  transmigration 
coarse  \  of  sords  is,  now  at  least,  a  leading  doctrine    among  ibe 
Buddhists,  and  accordingly  it  follows,  from  tbeir  bohJ- 
ing  this  belief,  that  they  avoid  animal  food  and  the   act 
of  pacriflce,  either  of  which  might  involve  the  killing  of 
some  human  being   who  was    performing    one    of    ihf 
states  of  transmigration  in  the  body  of  tbe  animal  killed. 
They    have    many    monasteries,   containing   numeroiH 
monks,  who  pass  their  time   in   religious   exercises  and 
study.     The  head  of  the  faith   is   the    Dalai   Lama,   Of 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  which  » 
accordingly    the  capital  of  the  Buddhist   world.     This 
personage  has  divine  honors  paid  to  him,  and  is  also  the 
nominal  sovereign  of  the  county,  though  the  real  gorem- 
ing  power  is  vested  in  the  Chinese  governor  and  a  Thi* 
betan  minister. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  temples  in  China, 
is  "The  Temple  of  Five  Hundred  Gods,"  at  Canton,  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Buddhist  monk,  about 
520,  A.  D,  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Kienluug,  in 
1755«     It  contains  five  hundred  images,  in    its    varioitt 
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.ments,  and  worshippers  with  their  votive  offerings 
be  seen  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are 
pal  houses  oecupied  hy  the  numerous  priests,  and 
i  are  also  lakes  and  gardens  within  the  temple 
mds.  Golden  fish  and  lotus  flowers  are  in  the  lakes, 
curious  dwarf -trees  and  lowering  shrubs  are  in  the 
fens,  and  the  people  go  for  pleasure  and  holiday  en- 
^ent  as  well  as  for  worship* 

|v,  Geo,    F.    Fitch   has   given    in  the   Herald  aful 
pyter  the  following  interesting  incident: 
,  the  city  of  Soochow^ 


One  day,  shortly  afterward,  as  I  was  passing,  he  in- 
vited me  into  his  temple,  took  me  in  past  the  gilded 
Buddlias,  with  smoking  incense  and  burning  candles, 
into  his  own  little  room,  gave  me  the  seat  of  honor  at  a 
little  table,  and  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  a  cap  of 
tea.  lie  then  produced  a  terrestral  globe,  which  ho  ex- 
hibited with  not  a  little  pride,  as  also  several  books  of 
travel  and  astronomy.  He  confessed  to  his  belief  that 
the  world  was  round,  and  not  flat,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     Id 

the  midst  of  all  this,  he  lost 


e  temple  of  the**  Heav- 
Monarch,'*  at  the  foot 
le  bridge  of  the  *'Gol* 
Mother,"  lives  a  Bud- 
i  priestj  past  the  mid- 
{>f  Jife,  but  well  pre- 
jd,  and  evidently  well 
Not  an  ignorant  man, 
•well  read,  and  for  a 
taman  well  up  in  a 
r ledge  of  foreign  na- 
\,  and  with  some  little 
Itering  of  astrouomf, 

ttme  to  my  chapel  one 
and  presented  a  book 
111   he   had    evidently 
wed  himself,  and   in 
th  he  showed  mea  mnjf 
he    hemispheres,  evi- 
J  taken   from    some 
gn  book  ht?  had  met 
I>irecting  my  atten- 
to   the   North  Pole: 
ire,"  said  he,  "iy  where 
guers  have  never  pen^ 
ed;    and    why?      Be- 
there   is  the  seat  of 
:odji,      Tliere   is  the 
of  the  thirty  heav- 
There  is  where  no  human  being  *  in  the  body 


not  an  opportunity  of  en- 
deavoring to  enlighten  me, 
and  impress  upon  me  the 
(to  him)  great  truths  of 
his  religion;  an  exaniple 
in  which  I  endeavored  not 
to  allow  myself  to  be  ex- 
oelled*  Knowing  that  1 
did  not  believe  in  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  he  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  reason 
of  their  use  in  hie  relig- 
ion. They  were  for  the 
lEjnorant  people;  an  en- 
lightened priest  neetled 
none,  but  could  sit  in  pious 
meditation  and  worship 
the  unseen. 

He  afterward  called  up- 
on mc  at  my  house — a 
matter  requiring  not  a  1  it- 
lit)  courage,  as  it  would  be 
^  subject  of  remark  that  a 
Buddhist  prieet  had  been 
seen  inviting  a  foreigner 
and  a  missionary  to  visit 
him,  and  had  himself  re- 
turned the  visit.  After 
we  had  passed  the  usual 
can  I  Chinese  com]Jiments  over  a  cup  of  tea:  ''Tell  me,"  said 


Tne  Temple  of  Five  Hundred  Godt.  at  Canton « 


arrive."     *' And  how,'*  said  I,  **  do  you   get  your  j  he,  *' could  I  become  a  member  of  your  'honorable  tjseet/ 

inalion?"     "  Why,  when  the  great  Teh  (the  found-  ]  and  yet  continue  to  discharge  my  functions  as  a  Buddhist 

Buddhism)  was  upon  the  eartli,  in  the  country   of  i  priest?"     *'By  no  means,"  said  I;  **  many  of  the  tenets 


heavenly  bamboo  (India),  he  had  but  to  sit  whh 
d  hands  and  closed  eyes,  when  his  spirit  would 
llis  body,  and,  going  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
I,  would  make  observations,  then  returning  to  its 
y  tabernacle,  give  out  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
But,"  said  I — wickedly  skeptical,  I  suppose, 
lought  me— 'Mid  your  great  Ttdi  ever  tell  you  any- 


of  your  religion  are  directly  antagonistic  to  those  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  And  further,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
exclusive.  You  may  be  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Tiioist,  and  a 
Conf  ucianist,  but  you  cannot  be  a  Christian  and  any  of 
these  others,  or  anything  else.  If  Ctristianity  is  true> 
then  all  other  religions  are  false."  This  did  not  seem  lo 
please  him,  but  he  continued  his  questions,  asking  about 


about  my  inferiur  country,   or  Great   Britain,  or    the  Sabbath,  prayer,  our  forms  of  worship,  the  requisitea 


fUds  of  Africa,  or,  indL^ed,  any  of  the  known  places 
B  earth?''  He  confessed  ihat  he  had  not  **Then," 
I,  "1  fear  he  would  hardly  do  to  make  a  geography 
(Western  nations.  We  must  have  the  testimony  of 
H  men,  corroborated  by  unmistakable  evidence,  be- 
e  would  put  anything  upon  a  map/'  The  old  man 
t  convinced;  he  thought  foreigners  Mdut  know. 


for  church-membership,  etc.,  pausing  continually  to  tell 
me  what  his  religion  taught  Just  what  the  old  man 
really  thought  I  never  could  exactly  telL  Curious,  he 
certainly  was,  but  whether  truly  interested  1  could  not 
decide*  May  we  not  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  yet  open 
his  eyes,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  blind  leader  of  the 
blindj  he  may  yet  guide  others  into  the  fold  of  peace? 


The  Chinese,  like  all  the  peopltj  of  A^ia^  is  &  fatalist,  I 
and  be  finds  in  his  priest  the  interpreter  of  destiny*     The 
mode  of  appealing  to  the  oracle  is  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  is  at  least  ingenious.    One  of  the  inquirers  takes 
s  soit  of  quiver  containing  a  number  of  small  strips  or 
laths  of  wood,  each  of   which  is    inscribed  with    certain  i 
c-haracters.     This  he  shakes  violently,   watching  anxions-  ' 
iy  the  laths  which,  as  he  thus  dislodges  thera,  fall  to  the 
ground.     If  there  be  more  than  one  inqoirer,  the  others 
prostrate  themselves  with  their  faces  in  the  dust,  while  a 


all.  These  three  religions  di^er  from  each  other,  J 
ever.  Dr,  Edkins  has  so  well  defined  this  diffei 
thav  we  give  his  words:  i 

**  Confucianism  speaks  to  the  mora/  nature.  14 
courses  on  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  duty  of  compl| 
with  law  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Its  wd 
rests  on  this  basis.  The  religious  veneratian  pal 
ancestoi'fi^ — for  that  is  the  worship  of  this  systea 
founded  on  the  duty  of  filial  piety.  The  moral  sent 
the  Chinese  is  oflfended  if  they  are  called  on 
this  custom. 


I 


AppeaUng  to  tbe  Oracle 


Ijonze  notes  down  in  a  book  the  characters  inscribed  on 
each  of  the  fallen  pieces  as  they  esrajje  from  the  quiver. 
Meanwhile,  perfumes  are  kepi  burning  in  ihe  sacred  urn, 
and  circular  pieces  of  gohl  and  silver  paper  are  cast  into 
the  fire  to  propitiate  the  genius  of  the  temple.  During 
the  ceremony,  a  number  of  crackers  are  fired  off  to  keep 
the  presiding  divinity  awake  and  attentive  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. When  the  rite  is  finished,  the  priest  informs 
the  devotees  of  the  success  of  their  prayers,  but  he  takes 
care  to  be  sufficiently  ambiguous  in  his  declarations  not 
to  compromise  the  idol  he  serves,  whatever  the  result. 

The  following  we  take  from  "  False  Gods/*  by  Rev. 
F.  S,  Dobbins: 

A  Chinaman  may  at  the  same  time  be  an  adherent  of 
all  three  of  the  national  religions.  The  mass  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  accept  the  three,  and  see  no  inconsistency 
in  so  doing.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  we  Americans  were 
at  the  same  time  Protestant,  Romanist,  and  skeptic. 
The  Chinese  support  the  priests  of  all  religions,  worship 
in  all^thcir  temples,  and  believe  in  the  gods  of  each  and 


"Taoism  is  materialistic.  Its  notions  of  the  soul  1 
something  physical,  a  purer  form  of  matten  The 
it  supposes  to  gain  immortality  by  a  physical  disci] 
a  sort  of  chemical  process,  which  transmutes  it 
more  ethereal  essem^e,  and  prepares  it  for  being 
f erred  to  tbe  regions  of  immortality.  The 
Taoism  are  also  very  much  what  might  be  expect 
system  which  has  such  notion  as  these  of  the  soul 
looks  upon  the  stars  as  divine.  It  deifies  hermit^ 
physician  %  magicians  and  seekers  after  the  philoso|j 
stone  and  the  plant  of  immortality.  | 

**Buddhi3m  is  different  from  both.  It  is  metaphw 
It  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  deals  in  subtle  I 
ments.  It  says  that  the  world  of  the  senses  isaltogi 
unreal,  and  upholds  this  proposition  by  the  most  eS 
ate  proof  a  Its  gods  are  personified  ideas.  It  A 
matter  entirely,  and  coneenis  itself  only  with  i 
Most  of  the  personages  adored  by  the  Buddhisd 
known  to  be  nothing  but  fictitious  impersonatioi 
some  of  these  ideas.  The  Buddhist  worship  is  non 
erenee  paid  to  beings  believed  to  be  actually  existiii 
is  a  homage  rendered  to  ideas,  and  it  is  only  suppos 
be  reflex  in  its  effects.  Their  worship  is  useful  as  a 
cipline,  but  not  effectual  as  prayer.     The  Bnddhist,'j 


obtain  abstraction  of  mind  from  the  world  in  any 

ler  mode,  need  not  pray  or  worship  at  all. 

**  These  three  sygtems,  occupying  the  three  corners  of 

triangle — the  moral,  the  metaphysical,  and   the  ma- 

ial— are  supplemental  to  each  other,  and  are  able  to 

sxisl  without  being  mutually  destructive.     They  rest 

on  a  basis  of  ita  own^  and  address  themselves   each 

different  parts  of  man's  nature.     It  was  because  Con- 

^cianlsm  *kiiew  God,  but  did  not   honor  him  as  God/ 

%l  the  way  was  left  open  for  a  polytheism  like  that  of 

le   Buddhists.     In   the  old  books    of    China,  God    is 

oken  of  as  the  Supreme  Knler     He  is  represented  as 


a  missionary  walked,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  temple  near 

the  west  gate  of  Shanghai.     There  is  a  medical  divinity 

much  honored,  who  renides  in  this  temple,  to  heal,  as  hi& 

worshipers  think,  the  ailments  of  those  who  pray  to  him. 

The  TiioisT,  priest  in  charge  addressed  the  foreign  visitor 

w^ith  a  somewhat  unexpected  exhortation :  '  You  come  to 

our  country  giving  us  good  advice;  now  let  me  address 

a  little   to  you.     Your  religion  does  not  meet   the  re- 

i  quirement^  of  the  people.     When  they  worship,   they 

I  wish  to  know*  whether  they  can  grow  rich,  and  recover 

'  from  disea^f;  but  in  the  case  of  believing  in  Jesus,  there 

are  no  benefits  of  ihisr  kind  to  be  looked  for.*  He  pointed 
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exercising  over  mankind  an  infinitely  jn.st  and  beneficent 

oroTidence.     But  the  dtity   of  prayer  is  not  enjoined. 

^o  worship  of  God  by  the  people  m  permitted.     It   was 

Dniy  by  the  emperor  acting  vieariously  for  the   people 

that  the  Diety  was  adortd  in  that  country.     The  systtm 

>f  Confuciu?,  w^anting  this,  was  more  a  morality  than  a 

>ligion. 

"  Buddhif^m  came  to  fill  this  vacancy.  Individual  faith 

God,  with  a  rational  mode  of  worship  to  accompany 

oould  not  be  a  result  of  the  religion j<   teaching  which 

ireeeded  it  in  Cliina,  nor  were  they  inculcated  by  it.    In 

taddhi&m  the  Chinese  found   objects  to  adore  of  m)  s- 

^riaus  grandeur,  and  richly  endowed  with  the  attributes 

>f  wisdom  and  benevolence.     The  appeal  thus  made  to 

teir    religious    faith   was   strengthened  by  a  pompous 

korxn  of  worship.     Processions  and  the  ringing  of  bells, 

|umes  of  sweet'Kmelling  incense,  prayers,  chanting,  and 

lusical  instruments    were  their   aids  to  devotion.     No 

rooder  that  these  additions  should  prove  welcome  to 

%e    religious   susceptibilities  of    a  nation    which    had 

litherto  been  restricted  within  the  bounds  of  a  system 

kImoBt    exclusively  moral,   and    which  discouraged  the  ' 

rorsbip  of  God  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

How  Taoism  meets  certain  other  wants  wiiich  the 
ther  two  systems  fail  to  gratify,  we  will  now  show  by  [ 
|n  illiifitration.     It  was  a  cold  morning  in  January,  when  1 


to  the  little  image,  repre^entmg  some  phy^sician  of  a 
former  dynasty,  hitting  in  its  shrine  in  a  dim  light,  just 
visible  through  the  opening  of  the  curtains.  *See,'  said 
hci  'here  is  the  god,  ready  1o  tell  the  believing  devotee 
what  medicine  he  needs,  and  to  guarantee  its  healing 
effect,  L<M>k  at  the  inscriptions  fixed  on  the  roof  above 
and  on  each  f^ide  of  the  shrine.  They  describe  his  mar- 
vel-working power,'  He  was  a^ked  who  placed  those 
tablets  there.  'They  are,'  he  replied  Hhe  oiTerings  of 
persons  cured  by  this  divinity.'  In  the  Central  King- 
dom, I  he  setting  of  the  tablets  in  the  ltmj>le8  by  indi- 
viduuls  is  customary,  and  they  are  intended  to  corn- 
nicmorate  benefits  received  from  tlie  divinities  to  whom 
they  are  dedi^'ated,  A  visitor  from  a  village  in  the 
country,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  now  appeared,  and 
went  through  the  usual  ceremonies.  He  was  asked: 
why  do  you  not  consult  a  physician?  This  idol  is  dead 
wood.  It  cannot  see  or  hear.  Why  ajjply  to  it?'  The 
devotee  answered  with  great  simplicity:  *  I  do  not  know 
what  my  disease  is;  how,  then,  can  I  apply  to  a  phy- 
eician?  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  ask  the  god.  He 
will  heal  me.  I  have  come  a  long  way  on  purpose.  His 
fame  is  very  widely  spread.*  He  was  again  asked:  *WiU 
you  not  go  to  the  foreign  free  hospital?*  lie  answered: 
*  It  is  not  the  right  time  of  day,  and,  besides,  I  like  to 
come  here;  and  why  should  I  not?'  He  was  asked  again; 


I 


I 
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*I>o  yon  know  that  this  burning  of  incense  and  seeking 

for  oracular  information  at  an  idol's  shrine  is  dtspkaaing 
to  God?  It  is  a8  unwise,  therefore,  as  it  is  unreasonable, 
to  apply  to  this  god  to  tell  you  what  medicine  you 
should  use.'  At  this  point,  the  Taoiet  priest  came  to  the 
defense  of  his  system.  *  You  believe  in  Jesus.  We  be- 
lieve in  our  gods.  Religions  differ  according  to  place, 
and  every  country  has  its  own  divinities.  We  have 
Kwan-knng,  for  example,  the  god  of  war,  and  other  di- 
vinities, holding  the  same  place  among  us  that  Jesus 
does  among  you.*  He  was  aHked:  *  How  can  these  sup- 
posed gods  benefit  you?  They  are  but  the  imaginary 
representatives  of  men  belonging  to  your  nation,  who 
long  ago  died.?  The  Taoist  asked  in  reply:  *  Is  it  not 
the  same  with  Jesus?  He  also  is  long  since  dead.  What 
benefit  do  yoU  expect  from  him?'  He  was  then  told: 
*We  do  not  make  an  image  of  him,  place  it  in  a  shrine, 
and  cast  lots  before  it,  expecting  to  learn,  by  so  doing, 
bow  a  disease  is  to  be  cured.  The  parallel  is  not  accu- 
rate. The  benefit  we  expect  from  bini  is  that  he  will 
help  lis  in  becoming  virtuous^  and  in  attaining  a  happy 
future  life.  The  object  of  our  religious  books  is  to  free 
us  from  sin,  and  mlesus,  who  still  lives  in  heaven,  is  able 
to  secure  us  tins.'  The  reference  to  books  led  him  to 
remark:  *  We  have  our  books,  too,  to  exhort  men  to  vir- 
tue.' HtMook  up  a  copy  of  a  well-known  work,  often 
distributod  gratuitously  in  China.  *This,^  he  said,  *  is 
the  Kan-yiugpcen  (Book  of  Retribution);  all  that  it 
contains  is  intended  to  make  men  better.  It  promises 
long  life  to  the  good,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities  to  the 
wicked.  Our  object  is  the  same  as  yours — to  make  men 
good.'  He  was  reminded  that  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  book,  happiness  and  misery  were  the  rewards  of 
virtue  and  vice,  and  that  this  did  not  agree  with  the 
system  of  divination  on  which  his  temple  depended  for 
its  supjHirt,  and  was  asked  why  he  encouraged  those  who 
frequented  it  to  expect  good  from  the  throwing  of  sticks 
on  the  floor,  and  the  shaking  of  lots  togetner  in  a 
wooden  cup,  if  good  and  ill  fortune  were  awarded  to 
men  by  heaven  only  according  to  character.  To  this 
the  priest  of  Tao  replied,  as  he  sat  surrounded  by  his 
boxes  of  medicines,  arranged  in  pigeon-holes,  with  his 
recipe-book  on  the  table  before  him,  from  which  he  se- 
lected the  appropriate  nostrum  under  the  guidance  of 
the  oracle,  *  If  the  person  who  comes  to  worship  is 
wicked  at  heart,  he  will  not  be  heard;  the  oracle  will 
fail.'  '  But,'  it  was  remarked,  *  if  he  be  only  virtuous, 
he  need  not  come  here  at  all  The  great  thing  is  to  be 
good.'"  Such  are  the  tenets  of  Taoism. 
The  State  Religion* 
Prof.  S.  Wells  William,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  State  Religion:  **Tbe  state  religion  of  China  has 
had  a  remarkable  history  and  antiquity;  and,  though 
modified  somewhat  during  successive  dynasties,  has  re- 
tained its  main  features  during  the  past  three  thousand 
years.  The  simplicity  and  purity  of  this  worship  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  foreigners,  who  have  disa- 
greed on  many  points  as  to  its  nature  and  origin. 
Their  discussions  have  brought  out  many  most  inter- 
esting details  respecting  it;  and  whoever  has  visited  the 
great  Altar  and  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking,  where  the 
Emperor  and  his  courtiers  worship,  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  its  grandeur.  The  prime  idea  in  this  wor- 
ship is  that  the  Emperor  is  7\en-isZf  or  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  co-ordinate  with  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  whom  he 
directly  derives  his  right  and  power  to  rule  on  earth 
among  mankind,  the  One  Man  who  is  their  vicegerent 


and  the  third  of  the  trinity  {aan  tsa()  of  Heaven,  Eartii, 
and  Man.  With  these  ideas  of  his  exalted  position,  be 
claims  the  homage  of  all  his  fellow-men*  He  can  col 
properly  devolve  on  any  other  mortal  his  functions  of 
their  high-priests  to  offer  the  oblations  on  the  altan  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  at  Peking  at  the  two  solstices,  Heii 
not,  therefore,  a  despot  by  mere  power,  as  other  ralen 
are,  but  is  so  in  the  ordinance  of  nature,  and  tbe  baoi 
of  his  authority  is  divine.  He  is  accountable  personallj 
to  his  two  super  ordinate  powers  for  its  record  and  r^ 
suit  If  the  people  suffer  from  pestilence  or  famine,  ht 
is  at  fault,  and  must  atone  by  prayer,  sacrifice,  and 
reformation  as  a  disobedient  son.  One  defect  in  all  bn 
man  governments — a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  to  the  God  who  ordains  the  powers  that  be— 
has  thus  been  partly  met  and  supplied  in  China.  It  hu 
really  been  a  check,  too,  on  their  tyranny  and  extortion; 
for  the  very  books  which  contain  this  state  ritual  inti- 
mate the  amenability  of  the  sovereign  to  the  Powen 
who  appointed  him  to  rule,  and  hint  that  the  people  will 
rise  to  vindicate  themselves.  The  officials,  too,  all 
springing  from  the  people,  and  knowing  their  feeling*, 
hesitate  to  provoke  a  wrath  which  has  swept  aw«j 
thousands  of  their  number.  The  worship  of  Shangti,  or 
deified  Heaven,  is  confined  to  the  Emperor,  for  to  invade 
this  prerogative  would  be  treasonable^  and  equivalent  W 
setting  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  In  bis  capacity 
of  vicegerent,  high-priest,  and  mediator  between  hk 
subjects  and  the  higher  Powers,  are  many  points  of  wmi- 
larity  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Pope  at  Rome 

ISLAMISBI, 

Prof,  S.  Wells  Williams  thus  writes  of  Mohammedan- 
ism: "The  introduction  of  Islamism  was  so  gradual  UuS 
it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  date  or  manner.  Tbe  trad« 
between  China  and  ports  lying  on  the  Arabian  Sea  cariy 
attracted  its  adherents,  and  its  missionaries  came  by 
ships  to  the  seaports,  especially  to  Canton  and  Haog- 
chow.  They  likewise  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
vans  which  went  to  and  fro  through  Central 
seem  to  have  been  received  without  resistance^  if' b5F 
with  favor,  until  they  grew,  by  natural  increase,  to  bet 
large  and  an  integral  part  of  the  population.  Moequtf 
were  built,  schools  taught,  pilgrimages  made,  books  prim- 
ed, and  converts  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  ritei, 
without  any  serious  hindrance,  almost  from  the  first. 
Yet  the  tenets  of  the  prophet  have  made  no  real  im- 
pression on  the  nation.il  life,  and  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
two  great  features  of  the  faith,  viz,,  the  existence  of 
one  only  true  God,  and  the  wickedness  of  idolatry,  bare 
not  been  kept  hidden;  but,  though  promulgated,  they 
have  not  been  accepted  outside  of  the  sect,  and  have  not 
made  the  least  impression  on  the  state  religion-  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  rigid  rule  thai 
the  Koran  must  not  be  translated  has  kept  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  literati,  and  the  faithful  could  not  even  ap 
peal  to  it  in  support  of  their  belief,  for  not  one  in  a  my^ 
iad  knew  how  to  read  it.  The  Chinese  could  not  leam 
Arabic,  and  there  was  no  sword  hangmg  over   theni}  afl 


\  the  case  in  Persia,  to  force  tliem  into  the  ranks. 
Che  Bimplicity  of  the  state  religion  and  ancestral  wor- 
ip  gave  very  little  handle  to  iconoclasts  to  declaim 
gainst  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  prohibition  of 
>rk  to  all  true  believers  was  a  senseless  injunction 
Ltnong  a  frugal  people  which  depended  largely  on  swine 
ror  meat,  and  had  never  felt  any  the  worse,  bodily  or 
_meotally,  for  its  use;  and  the  inhibition  of  wine  w£s 
^eedless  among  so  temperate  a  race  as  the  Chinese. 
aoee  who  liked  to  keep  Friday  or  other  days  as  fasts, 
l^ractice  circumcision  as  a  symbol  of  faith,  and  worship 
a  temple  without  images,  could  do  so  if  they  chose; 
>tit  they  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  honor  the 
Emperor,  as  good  subjects.  They  have  done  so,  and 
jnerally  speaking  have  never  been  molested  on  account 
their  faith.  Their  chief  strength  Lies  in  the  northern 
lart^  and  the  recent  struggle  in  the  northwestern  prov- 
which  has  cost  so  many  myriads  of  lives,  began 
lost  wholly  at  the  instigation  of  Turk  or  Tartar  sec- 
irie^s,  and  was  a  simple  trial  of  strength  as  to  who 
lould  rule.  While  cities  and  towns  in  Kansuh  occu- 
pied by  them  were  destroyed  in  1800-1870,  the  two 
lundred  thousand  Moslems  in  Peking  remaine^i  perfect- 
quiet,  and  were  unmolested  by  the  authorities." 


Antsestral  Worsliip  ainong'  the  Chinese, 

By  Rev,  M.  T,  Yatks,  i>.  d.  of  SliaughaL 
£xtrActl  from  an  E«eay  r«fld  at  the  M<»!iJoaary  Couferetice  at  StiSQgbAl. 

Ancestral  w*jrship,  or  the  worship  of  the  dead, — ab 
fchough  the  first  act  of  worship  recorded  in  the  ancient 
'classics  was  of  this  character — has  not  hitherto  been 
slassed  among  the  Chinese  systems  of  religion;  but  has 
ieen  regarded  merely,  as  a  commendable  reverence  for 
[>arent*— or  fiUal  piety. 

Those  who  form  their  opinion   on   the   subject   upon 
rhat  they  have  found  recorded  in   the  Chinese  classics. 
ronld  naturally  arrive  at  this  conclusion;  but  the  claas- 
tcm^  which  constitutes  our  only  guide  as  to    w^hat    ances- 
Iral  worshiiJ  was^  in  ages  gone  by,  do  not  chronicle  the 
[changes,   innovations  and    additions,  ivhich  have  been 
ade  in  the  system  during  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
aerefore  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  true  exponent 
the  system  in  our  day.     Filial  piety,  as  inculcated  by 
the  Confucian  philosophy,  we  are  tohl,  consisted  in  rev- 
erence for,  and  devotion   to,  parents,  and  to  superiors 
age  and   position;  but,   it   cannot  be  denied  that  as 
jraeticed  iu  our  day,  it   consists   mainly,  in  devotion  to 
the  dead,  expressed  by  oiferings  and  prostrations  before 
the  ancestml  tablets,  the  grave,  and   the   iSum/    Wottg, 
3r  Magisterial  Deity,    within    whose    jurisdiction    the 
ipirits  of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  be  incarcerated. 
The  term  filial    is   misleading   and  we   shonld   guard 
gainst  being  deceived  by  it.     Of  all  the  people  of  whom 
( have  any  knowledge,   the   sons  of  the  Chinese   are 
un filial,  disobedient  to  parents,  and  pertinacious  in 
ig  their   own    w^ay   from   the   time   they   are   able 
tiuake  known  their  wants.     The  filial  duties  of  a  Chi- 
le&e  son,  are  performed  after  the  death  of   his  parents. 
son  is  said  to  be  filial  if  he  is  faithful  in  doing  all  that 
custom  requires  for  his  deceased  ancestors. 

If  then,  we  take  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  peo- 
l|ile  of  the  present  time,  to  be  the  true  exponent  of  the 
I  religious  systems  wnth  which  w^e  in  this  day  have  to  con- 
Itena,  all  who  give  the  subject  careful  attention,  wnll 
Ibe  forced  to   the  conclusion   that  Anceati^al   Worship, 


and  not  filial  piety  so  called,  is  the  principal  religion 
of  the  Chinese,  it  being  the  only  system  that  unites  all 
classes,  and  calls  forth  any  thing  like  deep  feeling. 
Practically,  all  the  other  systems  are  merely  its  adjuncts; 
for  it  was' inculcated  by  Confucius  and  his  commenta- 
tors; and  the  Taoist  and  Buddhists  priests,  while  they 
have  their  separate  a?id  distinct  systems  devote  most  of 
their  time  and  attention,  ostt^usibly,  to  the  more  profit- 
able business  of  propitiating  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
in  order  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  will  betweei»  the 
living  and  tue  dead.  These  sacerdotal  functions  consist 
in  convincing  their  adherents,  that  sickness,  and  all  other 
calamities,  are  punishments  iutlicted  for  their  inattention 
to  the  comfort  of  the  dead;  and,  in  performing  the 
necessary  services  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
dead,  and  to  restore  tranquility  to  the  living. 

A  t  the  death  of  an  Emperor,  even  if  it  occur  when 
he  is  very  young,  his  successor  mitst  be  his  junior ;  be- 
cause he  must  worship  his  predecessor;  and  this  sort  of 
homage  is  never  rendered  by  the  elder  to  the  younger. 
This  rule  cannot  be  set  aside,  even  though  the  wcltare 
of  400,000,000  is  jeoparded.  This  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  recent  accession  of  ICwati^  Su.  I'he  late 
Emperor,  Tun^  Chi  died  young  without  issue,  and  the 
choice  of  a  proper  person  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne 
would  naturally  seem  to  fall  upon  the  Prince  of  Kung, 
an  able  and  experienced  statesman,  and  the  head  of  the 
Tsung  II  Yameny  or  upon  some  one  of  the  other  numer- 
ous adult  Princes.  But  whilst  this  arrangement  might 
have  promoted  the  interests  of  the  living,  it  would  not 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  dead*  For  the  success- 
or muiit  be  younger  than  the  late  7\ui(/  ChL  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  only  member  of  the  royal  family  who 
met  the  dumand  was  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years. 

He  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  and  solemnly  crowned 
Emperor,  under  the  title  of  Kwang  ^u  ;  and  the  vast 
interests  of  the  Empire,  once  more  committed  to  the 
regency  of  the  Empress  Dowagers.  And  so  thorough- 
ly was  the  necessity  of  this  order  of  things  believed  in, 
that  Princes,  officers  and  people,  submitted  to  the  in- 
convenience it  entailed,  in  order  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  soul  of  the  late  Emperor,  Tung  CV**,- might  be  ]»ro- 
vided  for,  as  emperor,  by  securing  the  homage  of  his 
successor.  But  there  remained  two  links  in  the  family 
chain  to  he  supplied.  Tunff  Cki,  the  son  of  Iliefi  Fung^ 
died  without  i«sue;  thus  leaving  his  father  fl-nd  himself 
without  an  heir  on  the  earth,  to  provide  for  their  ne- 
cessities in  the  Sjnrit  workL  To  avert  the  calamities 
that  might  result  from  this  condition  of  thinfrg,  Kifyang 
8hj  at  his  coronation,  was  constituted  the  heir  of  Ilhn 
F'ung^  and  his  (KtmMig  iSiis)^fir8i  son  w^as  ordained  to  be 
the  heir  of  Tung  Chi.  All  this  was  done  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  tranquillity.  These  facts,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  fear 
ana  w^orship  of  the  dead,  extend,  to  all  clai^ses,  even 
to  the  royal  family.  Should  this  young  Emperor  be 
cut  off  before  he  has  fulfilled  the  weighty  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  him,  and  there  should  he  no  prince 
younger  than  himself  to  succeed  him,  doubtless  the 
government  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing heirs,  and  of  conferring  u^ion  them  the  necessa- 
ry rank  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  those 
who  have  been  left  destitute,  and  thus  avert  serioua  ca- 
laniity. 

To  define  Ancestral  Worship,  we  would  say,  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  direct  worship  of  the  dead,  but  also, 
^whatever  is  done  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  com* 
fort;  also,  all  that  is  done  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  in- 
flict upon  the  living,  as  a  punishment  for  inattention  to 
their  ueccsaities* 
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THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


L  The  Chinese  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  states 
of  being, — the  world  of  light — this  world;  and  the 
world  of  darkness,  in  whicli  the  spirit  livei»,  under 
government  for  a  season  after  death. 

2.  They  believe  that  those  who  have  passed  into  the 
spirit  worJd,  eland  in  need  of,  and  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, the  same  things — houses^  food,  raiment,  money,  &c., 
that  they  enjoyed  in  the  world  of  light;  and  that  they 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  living  relatives  for 
these  comforts. 

3.  They  believe  that  as  the  dead  have  become  invisible, 
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main  object  of  which  is  to  take  the  custody  of  the 
friends  who  die  there,  and  in  due  time,  assist  the  friend 
of  their  deceased  companions;  in  recovering  their  bodic 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  at  a  good  di^tanee, 
their  bones,  or  the  ashes  of  their  bones;  in  order  that 
they  may  be  interred  with  the  other  members  of  itie 
family,  and  be  partakers  of  all  the  benefits  of  tiie  An- 
cestral offerings. 

7.  They  believe  in  the  linmortality  of  the  soul,  and  .. 
certain  kinds,  and  degrees  of  rewards  and  puniabmenfi 
in  the  spirit  world.     As  to  rewards,  they  desire,  wb€ 
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everything  intended  for  I  heir   use,    except   food,   must 
also  be  made  invisible,  by  burning. 

4,  They  believe  that  those  w^ho  are  in  ihe  spirit  world 
can  see  their  living  friends  in  the  world  of  light;  and 
that  it  is  in  their  power  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  the 
living,  and  reward,  or  punish  them,  according  to  their 
faithfulness- or  unfaithfulness,  in  making  the  necessary 
offerings  for  those  who  are  in  the  prison  of  the  spirit 
world. 

5,  They  believe  that  the  dead  ancestors  w^ ho  are  neg- 
lected by  thejr  living  relatives,  as  well  as  the  spirits  of 
those  whose  families  have  become  extinct,  become  beg- 
gar spirits  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  are  forced,  in 
order  to  secure  even  a  wretched  existence,  to  herd  with 
the  spirits  of  the  multitudes  who  have  died  in  the  war, 
at  sea,  or  by  slarvation,  or  in  foreign  coijntries;  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  burial  places  not  being  known,  or 
having  no  relatives  to  sacrifice  to  them,  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  public  chaiity.  (From  thin  belief  has 
arisen  the  custom  of  contributing,  three  times  a  year, 
immenj^e  fjuantities  of  paper  cash  and  Sycee — called  din 
^ which  are  transmitted  to  the  Chinese  purgatory,  for 
their  use.) 

6,  They  believe  that  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh 
isheir^-as  sickness,  calamity  and  death,  are  inflicted  by 
these  unfortunate  and  demoniacal  spirits;  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  avenge  themselves,  prey  upon  thoBe,  in  the 
world  of  light,  w^o  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  their 
forlorn  condition:  consequently,  Chinese  from  the  same 
locality,  who  congregate  in  a  distant  city,  or  country 
for  business,  in    order   to    avoid    personal   danger   and 

pubhe  ciklaiiuty,  invariably    establish  a  Wei-kwan;  the 


they  shall  have  served  tlic^ir  term  of  probation  in^  or 
been  released  from,  the  prison  of  the  spirit  worlds  to  b« 
promoted,  in  their  necond  advent  into  the  world  of  lighti 
to  a  more  honorable  jmsition,  or  to  one,  in  which  vtk^f 
may  enjoy  greater  wealtli.  There  is  no  other  heaven 
or  state  of  rest  predicted  of  any  of  the  Chinese  systeii 
of  religion,  than  that  of  exemption  from  punishmenU 

The  punishments  supfiosed  to  be  inflicted  in  the  spb 
world,  are  a  reflection  of  those  of  the  Chinese  C^riniin 
Code;  and  are  of  the  most  brutal  character,  lUug 
tions  of  some  of  these  may  be  found  in  Jvicang-Joh'i 
temple,  in  the  city  of  Shanghai;  where  men  are 
sented  as  being  sawn  assunder,  roasted,  flayed  or 
with  many  stripes.  But,  as  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  oil 
omniscient  God,  and  have  no  higher  standard  of  offic 
justice  and  probity  than  what  they  see  exhibited  byUi_  . 
own  officials,  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  higher  deg;rei 
of  prescience  on  the  part  of  the  aulhorities  of  the  world  of 
darkness,  than  what  they  see  illustrated  by  the  authoriUe* 
of  the  world  of  light — China;  consequently,  these  illu^trm- 
tions  in  the  temples,  have  about  as  much  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  their  evil  propensities,  as  the  bamboo  and 
executioner's  sword  have  upon  hardened  offenders  in 
thi«  world.  They  all  believe  that  there  are  manj 
chances  of  evading  their  just  deserts  in  both  worlds. 

6.  They  believe  that  a  man  has  three  souls,  and 
at  death,  one  remains  with  the  corpse,  one  with  iheacc 
tral  tablet,  and  that  the  other  is  arrested  and  itDprisonc 
in  the  world  of   darkness.     Htnce,    we    find     txiat 
Chinese,  when  they  wish  to  appease,  or  attempt  t<i :   _ 
orate  the  condition  of    their  departed    friends,    wors 
and  present  offerings,    at    three   different    pla4^s; 
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^Te,  tbe  ancestral  tablet,  and  before  the  Sunff  Swung 
[Bkien  deity)  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  man  ie  eup- 
poeed  to  be  imdergaing  trial  and  punisbment.  The 
means  used  to  propitiate  these  Ifsien  deities  and  their 
subordinates,  are  similar  to  those  used  i^dth  city  magis- 
trates, by  those  who  have  friends  incarcerated  under 
tbem*  Presents  of  money,  or  other  things  of  valoe,  and 
importunate  entreaties,  usually  have  some  effect  in  se- 
curing the  comfort  of  prisoners,  if  not  their  release, 
Tbe  gods,  it  is  supposed,  are  inlluenced  by  like  means. 

9.  Their  belief  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  reign- 
ing power  and  government  of  the  spirit  world  is  remark- 
able for  its  ingenuity  and  adaptation  to  their  capacity. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  a  Divine  revelation; 
and  standing  in  great  dread  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
they  naturally  enough  decreed  that  the  spirits  of  deceas- 
ed officials,  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  spirits 
in  the  world  of  darkness;  and  thus  they  formed  a  gov- 
ernment for  that  world,  which  is  found  to  he  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  the  Government  of  China, — ^the  world  of 
light — irom  the  Emperor  down  to  the  meanest  subordi- 
nate of  a  district  magistrate's  suite. 

Hence,  we  find  that  the  District  Magistrate,  who 
governs  the  people  directly,  and  who  is  accountable  to 
Dissnperior^ — the  Prefect  of  a  department,  has  his  corre- 
late deity,  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  public  tranquilli- 
ty, in  the  person  of  the  Sum/  Ilwan//,  who  is  the 
apotheosis  of  an  official,  who  ranks,  in  the  spirit  world, 
with  the  District  Magistrate  in  China.  He  is  charged 
with  a  jurisdiction  over  the  spirits  within  tbe  Magistrate's 
district,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Magistrate  over 
the  people  within  that  district.     This,  being  the  munici- 

Eal  and  guardian  deity  of  the  Us  ten,  is  much  worshiped 
y   the  people  in  connection  with  Ancestral  worship. 

The  Prefect  of  a  department,  consisting  of  several 
clistricts, — who  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  magistrates 

thin  his  department,  and  who  is  accountable  to  tbe 
Provincial  Governor,  has  his  correlate  deity — of  like 
rank  in  the  spirit  world — in  the  I^oo  Surif/  Hwang  ;  who 
IS  charged  with  a  jurisdiction,  in  the  spirit  world  over  all 
the  Sung  Hwang 8^  of  the  several  districts  within  the  de- 
partment, similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Prefect  over 
all  the  Magistrates  within  his  department  and  to  whom 
cases  may  be  appealed  from  tbe  courts  9f  all  tbe  Sung 
~^W€mgs  of  the  several  districts  of  the  department^  just 

caries  may  be  appealed  from  the  Magistrate  to  the 
Prefect* 

The  Governor  of  a  Province,  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  prefects,  and  through  them,  over  all  the 
Magistrates  of  his  Province,  and  who  is  accountable 
directly  to  the  EmptTOr,  has  his  correlative  deiU%  of 
equal  rank  in  the  spirit  world,  in  the  Too  Simg  Hwang 
or  Sang  Sung  Hmang  ;  who  is  charged  with  a  jurisdic- 

>B  over  all  the  I^oo  Sung  HwangSy  and  through  them, 
all  the  Sung  Hwangs  within  his  Province,  similar 
that  exercised  by  the  Provincial  Governor  over  all 
his  subordinates,  in  the  Province. 

The  Emperor,  who  rules  the  Empire  by  means  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Provinces,  Perfects  of  Departments,  and  Mag- 
istrates of  Districts;  and  who  is  accountable  to  no  one 
on  earth,  has  his  correlative  deity,  of  equal  rank  and  dig- 
nity, in  the  apotheosis  of  a  former  Emperor  of  Chinaj 
who  is  regarded  as  the  Guardian  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  nation;  who  through  the  Sang  Sung  Hxoanga  of 
[Provinces;  the /bo  Sung  Hwangs  of  Departments,  and 
the  Sung  Hwangs  of  districts,  exercises  a  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  gods  of  the  spirit  world,  similar  to  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  Emperor  over  all  his  subordinates  in  the 
"Cmpire,  The  one  is  supreme  among  men,  while  the 
ther  is  supreme  among  the  gods  and  men.  Thus  the 
lorrelative  of  the  government  of   the  living   and   of 


the  dead  is  complete;  and  it  could  be  logically  com- 
pleted in  no  other  way:  for  the  official  etiquette  of 
the  world  of  darkness  is  similar  to  that  of  the  world  of 
light.  Therefore,  a  superior  is  not  expected  to  worship 
the  correlative  deity  of  his  subordinate. 

And  while  the  correlative  deities  of  all  the  above  offic- 
ials  are  only  of  eqtial  rank;  yet  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  apotheosized^  makes  them  their  superiors,  and  fit 
objects  of  worship.  There  are  thousands  of  other 
officials  with  their  correlative  deities,  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government,  but  I  have  taken  only  those 
who  govern  the  people  directly,  whose  correlate  deities 
are  appealed  to  m  oases  connected  with  Ancestral  wor- 
ahip. 

All  the  gods  described  above  have  their  assistants,  at- 
tendants, doorkeepers,  runners,  detectives,  and  execu- 
tioners; corresponding  in  every  particular  to  those  of 
the  Chinese  officials  of  the  same  rank.  Thcy'dliiire  busi- 
ness and  take  a  month's  holiday  at  the  new  year,  just  as 
the  Chinese  officials  do  1  they  occupy  their  yamens — the 
temples,  and  the  people  say,  rotate  in  office,  just  as  the 
Chinese  officials  do;  while  their  subordinates,  detective j, 
&c.,  are  out  on  duty,  at  various  strategic  points  of  the 
city  and  country;  guarding  against  the  depredations  of 
theturbulcnt  and  discontented  spirits  on  the  living,  in 
order  to  preserve  public  tranquillity  Le.  prevent  sickness 
and  calamity.  These  guardians  of  the  public,  arc  to  bo 
seen  at  their  several  stations:— some  in  the  temples — ^in 
attendance  upon  their  superiors; — some  at  the  gates  of 
the  yamens — the  large  figures  on  the  door; — some  at  the 
city  gates;  some  at  bridges  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
country;  some  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  while  others 
will  be  found  on  guard  in  the  city,  where  a  north  and 
south  street  is  forced,  by  a  blank  waif,  to  turn  at  right 
angles.  Here  will  sometimes  be  found,  inserted  in  the 
wall,  a  stone  slab,  to  fend  off:  in  other  more  important 
and  crowded  streets,  will  be  found  a  niche,  containing 
small  images,  where  candles  and  incense  are  often 
lighted. 

This  is  considered  a  necessary  precaution:  for  as 
spirits  are  said  to  move  in  straight  lines,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  annoyed  at  finding  their  course  ob- 
structed by  a  Vilank  wall.  But  findmg  themselves  iu 
tbe  immediate  presence  of  subordinates  of  their  own  au- 
thorities, is  deemed  (juite  sufficient  to  restrain  their  ill 
will,  and  prevent  them  from  avenging  themselves  upon 
any  one  who  might  be  passing  at  the  time. 

The  Chinese,  in  building  their  dwelling  houses,  avail 
themselves  of  their  supposed  knowledge  of  the  reputed 
habits  of  spirits,  and  so  construct  them  as  to  conduct  tbe 
snirits  out  of,  rather  than  into,  the  premises.  This  desir- 
aule  end  is  accomjtlished  by  zig-zag  passages,  and  by 
not  placing  doors  or  windows  opposite  to  each  other — 
a  thing  rarely  ever  seen  in  a  Chinese  dwelling  house, 
and  where  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  front  hall,  a  fixed 
screen  is  placed  before  the  back  door:  and  ingress 
and  egress  is  around  this  screen.  Other  devices  are 
adopted,  where  there  is  no  ofiiaial  to  look  after  them, 
to  guard  against  the  calamitous  influence  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

The  moment  a  man  dies  in  Cliina,  a  cup  of  cold  water 
is  placed  at  tbe  door  that  be  may  take  a  la.^t  drink;  then 
a  suit  of  good  clothes  is  burned  that  he  may  be  made 
prcsentablL^  in  the  next  world;  then  a  quantity  of  din  is 
burned  that  the  departed  spirit  may  have  the  money  to 
bribe  those  who  may  arrest  him;  then  be*!  and  bedding 
and  personal  articles  are  burned  that  he  may  be  j>ro- 
vifled  with  necessary  comfoiis.  Annual  offerings  are 
made  at  the  graves,  of  food,  money.^  ela\-^xwi^^  v\ft..^ 
which  are  barned^  aud  m\"^^o^^^  \«>  \>^  ^^^fe"t€«^  vrt^Kc^- 
milted  to  ttofte  lor  -w^lqih  Vti^^  ^x^  ^^%\^fe^ 
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Transliitiiigr  tUe  Bible  fiito  Chinese, 
By  Mrs.  8.  Weli^  Williams. 
The  preparation  of  an  accurate  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Cliinese  language  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
mbsionariee  since  a  very  early  period.  The  translations 
of  the  Kestoriaus  in  this  direction,  during  their  residence 
in  China  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  have  not 
reached  us;  hut  it  is  unwise  to  infer  therefrom  that  they 
did  nothing  in  this  direction,  for  else  how  could  they 
have  taught  the  messages  of  their  God  and  Saviour  to  a 
literary,  intelligent  people.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who 
came  to  China  about  300  years  ago,  have  had  many 
learned  and  earnest  men  in  their  missions,  some  of  whom 
have  turned  their  attention  to  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  its  language.  The  portions  w^hich  are  found  in 
their  Missals  used  in  the  public  service  were  translated 
soon  after  gathering  congregations;  and  as  early  as  1636 

|one  of  them  published  a  careful  version  of  all  the  por- 
tions read  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  with  comments  on 
each  lesson.  Others  of  them  prepared  similar  treatises 
for  their  converts;  but,  though  often  proposed,  none  of 
the  hundreds  of  missionaries  who  have  lived  in  China 
have  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  their  disciples  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Bible,  One  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  1700.  The  New  Testament  w*as  used  in 
Ripa's  College  at  Naples  a  hundred  years  ago,  where 
young  Chinese  were  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  their 
own  country,     A  number  of  raauuscript  copies  of  this 

f  or  other  versions  are  probably  extant,  but  no  encourage- 
ment is  ever  given  to  the  printing  and  distributing  of 
the  Word  of  God  among  the  thousands  of  native  Cath* 
olics  in  China. 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Protestant  socie- 
ties has,  however,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishopf^»  who  have  issued  their  orders  to  the 
faithful  not  to  read,  keep,  or  lend  such  publications,  but 
to    burn  them  immediately.     However,  as  the  Chinese 

^govcminent  has  issued  no  similar  proclamation  in  late 
years  against  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  copies  are 
constantly  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  people  connected 
with  those  churches. 

In  regard  to  the  versions  made  by  Protestant  miasion- 
aries,  the  following  extract  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  Report  for  1805,  shows  the  first  steps 
taken:  "  Having  been  informed  that  a  manuscript  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Chinese  language  was 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  your  Committee  were 
led  to  indulge  an  expectation  that  it  might  afford  the 
Society  the  means  of  introducing  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  into  the  Chinese  Empire.  Their  attention 
was,  therefore,  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  procure 
from  gentlemen  conversant  with  the  Chinese  language 
the  most  accurate  information  respecting  the  contents  of 
the  manuscript."  The  Committee  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  expense  of  printing,  and  applied  also  to  Sir   George 

Staunton  for  his  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  circu- 


lating the  Holy  ScripUires  in  China,  as  w^ell  a«  to 
proper  channel  through  w^hich  it  should  b«  attemj 
and  came  to  the  following  results;  First,  that  the  CI 
nese  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  contained  a 
mony  of  the  four  Evangelists^  the  Acts  of  the  Apo^tl 
and  the  Epistles,  us  far  as  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
ondly,  that  although  the  translation  may  be  considei 
accurate,  and  in  point  of  style  of  superior  elegance 
any  known  Chinese  translation  from  European  lan- 
guages, it  appears  from  the  style  and  wording  to  have 
been  made  from  the  Vulgate,  under  the  direction 
the  Jesuits;  and  thirdly,  that  the  expense  attending 
printing  of  one  thousand  copies  would  be  little  leas 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  for  %v^  tbo^ 
and  copies  would  exceed  six  thousand  pounds. 
sidering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  thereforep 
"Committee  determined  not  to  print  the  manu^cri] 
This  manuscript  had  been  taken  to  England  neaHr 
seventy  years  before  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  Kti( 
India  Company,  In  contrast  to  this  extract,  it  may  b«  j 
stated  that  the  entire  Chinese  Bible  is  now  printed  in  ' 
China  for  about  four  shillings. 

In  the  second  report   of    the  Bible    Society    in  IBM 
they  state:  "That  a  commencement  has  been  mn'^ 
Serampore,  in  Bengal,  in  translating  the  Scripture^ 
the  Chinese  language,  with  advantages  unattainable  ii  j 
this  country."     This  translation  was  undertaken  b 
Marshman    and    his   son^    with   the    assistance    oi 
Lassar,   an    Armenian    Christian  gentleman,    who   bid 
studied   Chinese   at   Macao.     These  gentlemen  labored 
with  great  earnestness  and  scholarship  to  accomplish  Uw 
good  work  under  great  ditticulties  and   drawbacks.    At 
first  the  printing  was  all  done  from  blocks  according  *^' 
Chinese  usage,  but  in  1812,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bible   ^ 
ety  from  Cary,  Marshman,  and   Ward,  they    say:  *"We 
are  revising  a  third  time  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Chined 
with  a  view  to  having  it  printed  with  movable  metaDir 
types,  by  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  - 
mately  be  enabled  to  excel  the  Chinese  thera_,.   . 
beauty  of  printing,  while  the  expense  will  be  reduced 
almost  beyond  belief,"     By  the  labor  of  Marsbmati  pdo- 
cipally,   aided    by    competent    Chinese  assistanta,    Cbi 
whole  Bible  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in    1820,  ifti 
printed  in  1822  at  Serampore,     This,  which  was  the  firtl 
known  entire  version  printed   of  the  Scriptures  tn  Chi* 
nesCj  was  a  remarkable  monument  of  perseTering  inilitf- 
try,  and  must  rank  as  not  the  least  couspicuoua   among 
the  multifarious   labors  of    the  devoted  and  echolinj 
Marshman,  sixteen  years  having  been   spent  in  its  pn>" 
duction.     As  might  be  expected,  the  version  is  rude  ant! 
unidiomatiu,  as  most  first  versions  in  the  Oriental  lift-, 
guages  necessarily  are;  but,   although   it   has  not 
circulated    to  the  extent,  perhaps,  anticipated    by 
pious  authors,  yet  it  has,  doubtless,  been   useful  in 
moting  the  great   object   of  the  Chinese  missions, 
would  be  unfair  to  withhold  from  Dr.   Marsbmao^ 
tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  talents^  hia  learning,  and 
fervor  in  this  Christian  cause. 

Soon  after  this  translation  was  commenced,  the 
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'isaionary  Society  deter  mined  to  open  a  mission 
in  China,  and  appointed  Rob.  Morrison  as  their 

issionary  as.  early  as  1804.     The  manuscript  Har- 

of  the  Gospels,  spoken  of   above,  was  pEt  into  his 
and  with  the  assistance  of   Yung  Sam-tak,  a  Chi- 

len  in   London,  he  transcribed  the  whole.     This 

id  the  basis  of  his  future  work.  So  little  favor  did 
bission  receive  from  the  East  India  Company,  that 
Sflon  was  refused  a  passage  in  their  ships,  and  found 
pessary  to  proceed  to  New  York,  whence  he  sailed 
Canton,  and  arrived  there  September  4th,  1807. 
I  the  time  he  reached  his  destination,  he  set  himself 
irds  the  completion  of  his  translation.  Many  of  the 
lemen  of  the  Company's  establishment  at  Canton 
id  with  Jealousy  and  disfavor  as  iJ^e  translation  ad- 
bd,  while  others  were  favorable* td  the  project.  The 
arks  of  Mr.  Robarts,  its  chief,  while  on  his  death- 
i9o  honor  to  that  gentleman,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
teentative  of  a   Christian  nation:  "I  see  not  why 

translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
lage  might  not  be  avowed  if  occasion  called  for  it; 
^uld  with  reason  answer  the  Chinese  thus;  This 
pe  we  deem  the  best  of  books;  Mr.  Morrison  hap- 
B  to  be  able  and  wilUug  to  render  it  into  your  Ian* 
[e,  in  order  that  it  may  be  legible  to  you;  your  ap- 
klor  disapproval  rests  entirely  with  yourselves;  we 
feive  he  has  done  a  good  work." 
prrison  continaed  single  handed  at  his  work  till  the 
per  of  1BI3,  when  he  was  Joined  by  Hev.  W,  Milne, 
lafter  two  years  began  a  new  mission  at  Malacca. 
I  two  friends  continued  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
llating  the  Bible,  each  taking  separate  hooks,  and 
Irhole  passing  finally  through  the  revising  hand  of 
'  on*     Their  work  was  brought  to  a  termination  in 

but  before   it  was  published,  Dr.   Milne  died  in 

of  the  same  year. 
,e  following  year  the  complete  work  was  printed, 

ears  after  Marshman's  was  out.  It  was  the  result 
hrenteeu  years  of  close  application,  much  toil,  and 
kring  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  first  Protestant  mis- 

ies  to  China,     Still  Dr,  Morrison  never  gave  it  out 

erfect  translation,  but  under  the  circumstances  we 

t  too  highly  value  the  efforts  of  these  two  men; 

hile  it  cannot  be  expected  to  rank  high  among  the 
iTy  productions  of  the  Empire,  it  is  faithful,  and  we 

reason  to  believe  has   been  instrumental  in  shed- 
e  light  of  divine  truth  on  the  minds  of  many 
jese  readers. 

bout  the  year  1828,  Dr.  Morrison,  on  being  im- 
led  with  the  importance  of  its  thorough  revision, 
the  aid  of  the  superior  knowledge  gained  by  the 
r  class  of  native  teachers  to  be  had,  as  well  as  the 
r  foreign  scholars  already  studying  and  using  the 
lage,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Kev,  W. 
ledhorst,  who  had  been  about  ten  years  in  the  Chi- 
jMission,  and  asked  him  to  Join  in  a  new  translation. 
Ifedhurst  tells  us  that,  doubting  his  own  proficiency  at 
|time,  and  conceiving  that  while  Morrison  livedo  he 
\i  be  the  fittest  person  to  set  about  the  work^  gave 


up  all  idea  of  prosecuting  it.  Still  the  defioiencies  la^ 
the  style,  and  obscurities  in  the  meaning  of  the  transla- 
tion, pressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  teachers,  and  the 
misapprehensions  and  wrong  constructions  put  upon  the 
plainest  passages,  annoyed  the  missionaries,  and  made 
them  urge  a  revision.  Its  importance  Dr.  Morrison 
fully  concurred  in,  and  it  had  been  already  arranged! 
that  his  son  John,  who  showed  great  aptitude  in  the 
language,  should  undertake  the  revision,  in  which  he 
was  to  be  supported  by  the  American  Bible  Society; 
that  body  had  actually  made  provision  for  sustaining 
him  in  the  undertaking,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
entirely  disarranged  the  plan. 

Soon  after  this  event,  practical  measures  were  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  for  a  new  translation  by  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Bridgman.  These 
gentlemen  completed  the  New  Tentaraent  by  the  end 
of  18S5.  It  was  adopted  by  their  colleagues,  and  was 
the  only  version  used  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  to 
the  Chinese  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years. 

By  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  five  ports  were 
made  accessible  to  foreign  residents,  and  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  who  had  before  resided  in  the  out-lying 
stations,  removed  to  the  newly  opened  ports.  Shortly 
after,  at  a  conference  held  in  Hoog  Kong  by  all  themia- 
sionaries  of  the  three  denominations  then  in  the  field,  it 
was  resolvtd  to  attempt  a  new  version  of  the  Chinese 
Scriptures.  Four  societies  were  represented,  one  English, 
two  American,  and  one  locah  The  result  of  six  meet- 
ings was  the  allotment  of  the  New  Testament  in  ^ve 
portions,  to  be  translated  by  the  different  missionaries 
at  their  respective  ports,  subject  to  a  final  revision  in 
concert*  A  general  committee  of  the  delegates  met  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Medhurst  in  Shanghai,  in  June  1847. 
The  work  was  continued,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
till  July,  1850,  when  the  New  Testament  was  completed, 
and  the  labors  of  the  Committee  ended,  A  few  days 
after,  it  was  given  out  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  five 
delegates— Boone,  Medhurst,  Bridgman,  W.  C,  Milne, 
and  J.  Stronach,  This  admirable  translation,  known  as 
the  **  Delegates'  Version,''  was  in  the  classical  style,  and 
has  since  been  extensively  circulated* 

Soon  after  this,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
commenced,  but,  owing  to  a  division  among  the  mem* 
bers,  the  Committee  separated,  and  the  result  was  two 
versions.  One  was  carried  through  by  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, Messrs,  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Stronach,  and 
was  uniform  in  etyle  with  the  Delegates'  Version.  The 
other  was  issued  about  the  same  time  (1862),  by  Dra, 
Bridgman  and  Culberteon,  American  missionaries.  It 
made  the  fourth  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Chinese  language ;  another  had  been  previously  made 
and  printed  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  circulated  it  mostly  in 
the  province  of  Kwangtung.  Dr.  Marahiuan*8  transla- 
tion had  been  chiefly  used  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  in 
China*  It  was  revised,  however,  by  the  Rev.  Jci'iAa&v 
Qoddard,  who  spent  some  ^i^^^t^  mt^qvi  ^  \x-Nt\A^^l%si^  ^.«^ 
thai  deiiomma.l\ou\iiC\:m?t.    ^Tti^l^.^^  '^^^xa^^xsx 
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completed  and  printed  by  him  in  1853.  The  folio  wiog 
year  he  died  at  Ningpo,  and  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  since  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Dean,  of 
Bangkok. 

A  committee  was  engaged  for  six  years  in  a  version 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  colloquial  language,  called 
the  Mandarin  dialect,  spoken  very  generally  in  the 
northern  parts  of  China,  This  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  18 72.  The  Old  Testament,  in  the  same  dialect, 
was  translated  by  Mr*  (now  Bishop)  Schereschewsky,  of 


'/r .,;.:, 


tiona  are  quite  a  novelty  in  the  native  literature,  for  the 
cultivated  scholars  never  think  of  writing  a  book  in  the 
bu-pah  or  pah-wa,  the  patois  or  brogue  of  a  plaoe;  hardly 
a  specimen  of  such  compositions  in  all  these  six  dialect* 
e^cisted  when  the  veriions  of  the  New  Testament  ap* 
pearei  There  is  now  no  legal  hindrance  to  the  circu- 
lation of  God's  Word  throughout  the  eighteen  provino^ 
of  China,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  now  made  known^ 
the  copies  come  into  the  hands  of  persona  of  eve 
claafl» 


EP; 


iimnp 


I1IIIIDDU""C' 


T'TJQBiiS; 


my  of  HhanfltJil,  rhlns. 


the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  published  in  1874; 
it  made  the  last  of  six  complete  versions  of  the  Bible 
which  have  been  made  into  the  Chinese  language.  Its 
general  acceptance  is  proved  by  the  great  n timber  pur- 
chased by  the  people.  In  style,  idiom,  and  difFusiveneas 
of  expression,  it  approaches  the  spoken  language  more 
nearly  than  the  Delegates'  Version,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  easily  understood  by  the  common  people,  who 
have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  higher  style  of 
books  in  their  own  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  versions  now  described,  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  the  three  south-eastern  provinces  of 
Kwangtung,  Fuhken,  and  Chehkiang,  have  been  led  to 
prepare  other  translations  in  the  local  dialects,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor.  At  Ningpo 
and  Amoy,  these  translations  have  been  written  in  what 
is  known  as  Romanized  character,  the  words  being  all 
written  in  English  letters;  at  Shanghai,  Fuhchau, 
Swatow,  and  Canton,  the  Chinese  characters  have  been 
ased,  mid  the  copies  widely  circulated.     These  transla- 


eOile  work  In  Klmg  Si,  China. 

By  Robeht  Bdhnktt, 
of  the  Nfttioii&l  Bible  Society*  of  ScoU&nd. 

Thinking  that  some  phases  of  missionary  work,  < 
peeially  such  as  do  not  generally  come  before  the  publi 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  **The  Gospel 
all  Lands, ^*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  an  epitome 
of  a  year's  varied  experience  in  the  above  province  of 
Central  China. 

Heartily  commended  to  the  Lord  by  the  American 
brethren  at  Kiukian^,  I  took  my  departure,  with  my 
books  and  necessary  impediments,  for,  what  was  to  me» 
an  entirely  new  field;  my  previous  labors  having  been 
in  the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Szchuen. 

The  small  boat  I  hired,  manned  by  three  men,  sp^*'^' 
ly  bore  me  to  the  provincial  capital^  which  I  reacbt 
March  1,  1880.  The  city  of  Nan-Chang  is  on©  oi  iu^ 
few  which  successfully  resisted  the  rebels  during  the 
great  Tai  Ping  rebetlton.  For  a  long  season  it  was  no- 
toriously opposed  to  foreign  intrusion,  but  of  late  i 
change  lias  taken  place.  Now  the  foreigner  can  travene 
the  city  in  comparative  peace,  though,  as  a  measure  of 
security,  the  magistrates  send  2  or  3  men  to  watch  the 
populace. 


The  time  of  my  arrival  was  most  opportune  for  mj 
work,  though  the  mandarins  would  have  preferred  my 
absence* 

Immediately  on  arriving  I  stepped  ashore  and  made 
for  the  nearest  gate.  As  soon  as  I  passed  the  outer- 
gate,  I  was  stopped  by  the  city  guard,  who  politely 
enough  informed  me  that  I  could  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  next  gate,  distant  only  a  few  yards,  until  my 
arrival  was  reported  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  their 
permission  given.  To  this  I  demurred,  being  aojcious 
to  make  the  best  of  my  time.  Meanwhile  their  comman- 
der appeared;  a  white  headed  and  white  buttoned  man- 
darin.    He  trembled   with  apprehension  lest  I   should 


American  Bible  Society,  had  worked  this  district,  and 
with  fruit.  In  one  city  an  apothecarv  came  asking  for 
books,  saying  he  already  had  the  'New  Testament,  I 
sold  him  a  copy  of  a  *'Life  of  Christ/*  Next  day  he 
returned,  saying  he  had  studied  the  books  of  all  native 
religions  without  being  satisfied.  Last  year  a  man  came 
selling  what  he  called  a  Holy  Book.  He  bought,  to 
compare  with  his  own  country's  prodiictionst  Hewnder- 
stood  it,  but  not  fully.  The  "Life  of  Christ"  had  fully 
dispelled  darkness.     He  now  believed. 

Twice  before  I  had  arisen  he  came  to  teU  of  his  new 
found  joy.  I  invited  him  to  return  in  the  evening  and 
join  us  in  our  usual  worship.     He  promised.     Failing  to 
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cause  a  disturbance,  for  speedily  the  people  crowded 
thick  as  bees,  and  buzzed  like  them  too.  Consequently 
I  led  the  crowd  outside,  and,  after  a  good  sale  of  books, 
returned  to  my  boat.  Next  morning  an  official  came  to 
examine  my  passport,  and  intreated  me  in  the  name  of 
the  magistrates,  not  to  enter  the  city.  Civil  examina* 
lions  were  going  on,  and  Chinese  students  have  not  the 
fame  of  being  extremely  fond  of  foreigners. 

This  being  the  case  the  magistrates  appointed  an  es- 
cort, which  numbered  20  in  all.  On  succeeding  days  it 
dwindled  down  to  3  or  4  men.  Even  with  an  escort  I  made 
my  way  with  difficulty  through  the  narrow  streets  to 
the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Examination  HalL  My 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  pelbmell  rush  of  stu- 
dents. These  in  addition  to  the  large  train  I  had  at- 
tracted from  the  streets,  made  ray  audience.  They 
llBtened  to  my  remarks  much  more  quietly  than  I  expect- 
ed, though  '^foreign  devil"  was  often  in  my  ears. 

To  one  student  who  was  more  boisterous  than  the 
others,  I  said,  "Friend,  listen  to  me!  Do  you  know  that 
when  you  defame  me  you  defame  your  own  household? 
Confucius  said  *all  within  the  four  seas  are  brethren.'  If 
I  am  a  devil,  you  must  be  one  also,  for  you  are  my 
brother.**    Being  thua  addressed  he  went  to   the   rear, 

kmid  the  laughter  of  his  companions. 

r    From  the  capital  I  proceeded  east,  up  the  Kwang  Sin 
river.     In  the  preceding  year,  Mr.   John  Thornc,  of  the 


come  I  sent  my  servant  to  tell  him  we  were  waitmg. 
He  could  not  be  found.  Twice  in  succession  I  sent 
again,  only  to  receive  the  respective  answers  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  cotintry,  and  that  he  was  asleep.  My 
servant  had  informed  them  that  we  were  starting  by  day- 
light, but  I  did  not.  Next  morning  I  sent  again  and 
this  time  caught  him  in  the  shop^  and  very  busy.  He 
took  time  however  to  send  me  his  card  with  the  state- 
ment that  on  the  previous  evening  his  relatives  prevent- 
ed him  fulfining  his  promise.  They  had  locked  him  in 
his  room,  to  prevent  nis  coming  to  see  me,  but  I  might 
rest  assured  he  would  not  (urn  his  back  an  this  religion. 

In  the  city  of  Kwang-Sin  foo,  the  magistrates  treated 
me  with  more  than  usual  civility.  In  particular  a  blue 
buttoned  military  mandarin  pressed  mo  to  use  his  horses 
while  there.  Occasionally  he  even  accompanied  me  on 
the  street  and  assisted  me  to  sell  the  Wora  of  God. 

Sailing  down  the  rapids  of  this  river,  the  boat  stnick 
a  rock,  and  knocked  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  We  ran 
aground  immediately  to  find  the  water  almost  flush  with 
the  deck.  The  owner,  instead  of  working  like  a  man  to 
repair  damages,  only  wrung  his  hands  in  agony  of  spirit, 
calling  loudly  on  his  deceased  father.  My  assistants  and 
myself  stripped,  and  baled  with  all  our  might.  Our  ex* 
ample  startled  the  crew  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  they 
commenced.  We  succeeded  sufficiently  well  to  proceed 
to  the  next  city  where  we  could  change  boats. 


My    second    trip    took    me  to  the  extreme  aoutbem 
border  of  KiaDg-si,  adjoming  tlie  Canton  province. 
At  Kan-Gliow  foo,  the  second  city  in  the  province, 

my  work  was  speedily  stopped  by  the  unusual  flooding 
of  the  rivers.  This  flood  even  rose  above  the  wall  on 
the  eastern  8ide»  and  caused  much  loss  of  fife  and 
property, 

A  good  wind  took  me  np  to  Nan-Ngan  foo,  where  I 
was  informed  7  days  more  would  take  me  to  the  city  of 
Canton, 

I  was  jnst  in  time  for  a  military  examination.  As  a 
suitable  place  for  my  special  work  I  took  my  stand  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  prefect's  yamen.  I  was  the  cen- 
tre piece  of  an  interesting  group,  Tlie  competitors  in 
their  silk  gowns,  with  bows  in  their  hands,  and  the  i* 
arrofcs  carried  by  attendants.  Crowding  around  they 
pushed  me  here  and  there,  evidently  expecting  a  burst 
of  anger,  that  they  might  have  some  sport*  Singling 
out  one  of  the  roughest,  I  told  him  I  could  not  believe 
he  was  a  gentleman,  or  he  would  not  treat  a  stranger 
and  a  gnest  in  this  fashion.  I  appealed  to  the  others,  to 
tell  me  if  I  was  not  right,  to  which  they  assented  with  a 
hearty  laugh.     The  roughness  ceased. 

Among  the  cities  which  I  visited  in  this  comer  of  the 
province,  Shang  Yu  hsien  left  an  abiding  impression. 
After  my  experience  there,  unbound  feet,  and  kindness 
shall  be  associated.  The  females  with  few  exceptions 
had  not  suffered  from  the  barbarous  custom  of  foot- 
binding.  One  family  were  very  kind.  They  invited 
me  to  take  tea.  They  pressed  me  to  stay  a  few  days 
more,  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  an  inducement  offering 
to  wash  my  soiled  clothes.  Bidding  them  adieu,  I  once 
more  returned  to  Kinkiang, 

The  experience  of  my  third  trip,  is  one  which  I  trust 
shall  never  be  repeated.  Caught  in  a  hnrricane  on  the 
Po  Yang  Lake,  our  junk  blown  over,  one  life  lost,  and 
alljny  stock  of  scriptures  and  tracts.  Clinging  to  the 
wrecK,  we  were  picted  up  after  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
driving  before  the  wind.  A  week  afterward  I  reached 
the  haven  of  rest  once  more,  but  only  to  be  under  the 
doctor^B  care  for  two  months  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received. 

My  fourth  experience  was  of  a  different  nature,  but 
not  more  pleasant.  On  the  second  night  out  my  boat 
was  visited  by  thieves  who  relieved  me  of  all  money 
and  personal  baggage,  necessitating  my  immediate  re- 
turn. 

My  next  and  last  trip,  proved  of  a  more  encouraging 
nature.     By   way   of  >Jan-Cljang   I  proceeded  to  8ui- 

rChow  foo.  TIjis  city  though  of  the  first  rank  is  com- 
paratively quiet.  It  has  an  extensive  suburb  south  of 
the  river.  They  are  connected  below  by  a  splendid 
stone  bridge  of  1 1  arches,  and  above  by  a  pontoon 
bridge  in  good  condition.  From  this  city  I  proceeded 
overland.  Packing  a  large  supply  of  books  on  two 
wheeibaiTowi*,  and  accompanied  by  one  assistant,  I  start- 
ed on  a  walking  tour.  My  route  lay  through  a  number 
of  market  towns  and  villages.  Such  places  are  in  gen- 
eral best  for  Bible  work,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  remo- 
ter hamlets  flock  in  on  market  days.  Being  the  first 
foreigner  they  had  seen,  the  excitement  was  great.  The 
usual  C17  of  *'Yang  Kwei  tzn,'*  i,e,  **foreign  devil"  was 
shouted  lustily  and  long.  The  people,  however,  in  their 
simplicity  knew  no  other  name  for  me,  and  thus  inno- 
cently audresHcd  me,  no  insult  being  intended.  Even 
knowing  this  fact  the  term  grates  harshly  on  the  ear, 
and  I  would  quietly  say  to  some  cotintry-man  **are  you 
not  a  devil,  a  native  one?"  He  would  look  surprised 
and  say  no!  My  reply  would  be  **then  why  do  you  call 
me  devil,  am  I  not  "your  brother? "  The  bystanders 
generally  say  *Hhat  is  right,  call  him  teacher." 


In  one  very  retired  town  the  above  obaoxioue   term 
waa  little  used.     The  simple  villagers  however   succeed^ 
ed  where  Darwin's  subtle  mind  has  failed.     They  foun 
in  me  th€  missing  link.     When  I  left  them   they  yell* 
after  me  "monkey,  monkey"    as    loud    as    they    coul 
After  walking  about  300  miJes,  passing  the  cities  Bhang 
Kao,  Wan-Tsai,  and  Sin-chang,  working  the  towoa  and 
villages  on  my  way,  I  returned  to  my  boat  once  more 
en  route   for  Kiukiang, 

On  my  way  back,  as  is  my  custom,  I  called  at  Wu 
cheng.  This  is  a  flourish ing  trade  centre  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  hav^ 
a  house  here,  with  one  large  room  ntted  up  for  a  chaj>e" 
A  native  preacher  lives  on  the  premises.  It  is  visite 
monthly  by  the  Rev,  Benjamin  BagnalL  A  good  work 
is  going  on,  and  there  are  a  number  of  inquirers. 

Having  spent  a  year  in  traversing  this  province,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  I  am  assured  that  no  better  field 
could  be  found  for  the  establishment  of  interior  mis-i 
sions.  It  is  two  and  a  third  times  as  large  as  Scotland, 
aad  has  a  population  of  24,000,000. 

As  the  American  Church  has  first  entered  this  pro- 
vince, it  rests  first  upon  it  to  occupy  fully  this  needy 
field. 

Hankow,  China,  February  1,  1881 
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Amerfean  Bible  Society  !n  China. 

The  work  of  tlio  American  Bible  Society  in  Chinft 
three  principal  centers  of  radiation:  Peking,  Shatigbat, 
and  Foochow;  respectively  located  in  NorthenL,  Central, 
and  Southern  China.  The  Scriptures  are  printed  an| 
kept  in  store  by  the  mission  presses  at  each  of  thei 
places.  The  press  at  Peking  was  established  by  t 
American  Board,  that  at  Shanghai  by  the  Presbyteri 
Board,  and  that  at  Foochow  by  the  'Missionary  ^^ocie 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  Amoy,  Swato 
and  Canton,  in  Southern  China,  Scriptures  are  kept  in  t 
local  patois  of  each  region.  In  addition  to  these 
depots,  each  American  missionar}^  station  throughout 
land  keeps  on  hand  a  considerable  supply  of  tiie 
tures,  ordering  as  they  need,  from  time  to  time, 
above-mentioned  depositories. 

The  Rev.  L,  II.  Gulick,  m.d,,  is  the  agent  of  the 
for  Cliina  and  Japan.  In  the  last  Annual  Report  we  ^n 
the  following  accuunt  of  work  by  two  of  those  employe' 
**Mr,  J,  Thornehas  this  year  been  mainly  engaged  in  t 
province  of  Kiangsi,  making  his  headquarters  at  Kiu 
ang,  where  he  has  been  most  kindly  assisted  by  Rev.  ~ 
Hart  at»d  his  associates,  of  the  Methodist  mission, 
reports  having  visited  195  cities,  travelled  8,703  miJ 
and  sold  8,8'il  Gospels,  In  review  of  his  work  durini 
the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Thome  says:  *The  province 
Kiangtsi  has  been  visited  north  of  the  Great  Kiver  on 
An-Hui  province  has  been  more  generally  visited.  The: 
are  eight  J^i  cities  (of  the  first  grade)  in  that  pruvinc 
and  all  have  been  visited;  of  the  nine  C/iou  cities  (of  ti 
second  grade)  five  have  been  visited;  and  of  the  fifty| 
five  JIuen  cities  (of  the  third  grade)  eighteen  have  I 
visited,  Kiangsi  has  nut  yet  been  fully  gone  over, 
more  than  half  of  the  Mi  districts  had  been  visited 
to  October  by  either  Mr,  Bagnall  or  myself.  Of  the 
provinces,  An*Hui  and  Kiangsi,  the  latter  is  the  m< 
difiicult  to  get  around  in,  yet  one's  work  can  be  moi 
completely  done  there.  This  is  owing  to  the  manj 
branches  of  the  Kan  River  and  other  feeders  of  the  grea 
Poyang  Lake,  all  separate,  or  nearly  so,  and  renderiiiM 
the  work  very  complicated.  In  An-Hui  I  was  free  to  \ 
or  come  without  l>eiog  cjuestioned  by  the  officials, 
Kiangsi,  on  the  cuntrury,  my  name  and  occupation  wt*re^ 
made  known  everywhere  I  went,  and  in  advance,  too,    "" 
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my  movements,  and  1  was  required  to  i^how  my  passport  | 
at  nearly  every  town  or  city  visited.  In  no  particular, 
however,  was  I  treated  otherwise  than  well;  indeed,  in  | 
some  cities  the  Yaraen  ninners  put  themselves  out  to  aid  \ 
me  in  disposing  of  my  hooks!  And  the  reason  for  all  | 
I  this  is,  I  think,  the  Iosscb  the  ofticials  were  put  to  in  con- 
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rsequence  of  the  tmuhh-s  si»iiie  yeitr}<  iijjro  at  and  near  Ki- 
lukiang.  They  are  quite  riiiht  m  tryin<4  Ut  avoid  eornpli- 
(  cations.  The  work  h  most  pleasaTit;  for  it  it*  our  Fath- 
\  €r*s!  The  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  intelligent 
1  enough  to  read,  or  to  hear  what  yon  have  to  say.  I  have 
seen  no  marked  aversion  to  the  |»ropairation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  ti^me,  with   my  present  ex- 


perience, thejtield  ie  as  safe,  and 
in,  as  any  part  of  the  heathen  world,' 

"Mr.  B.  Bagnall  was  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  from  Jnoe  to  Decemher.  For  two  months 
he  travelled  and  labored  with  Mr.  llwme.  During  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  he  accomplished  a  most 
successful  journey  alone,  in  the  ex- 
treme tiouthern  parts  of  the  province 
of  Kiaugsi,  He  passed  through  many 
places  which  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  the  foreigner.  During  thia 
trip  of  eighty-tive  days,  he  travelled, 
by  boats,  chairs,  and  on  foot,  1,838 
miles,  or  an  average  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  miles  a  day,  and  he  sold,  during 
that  time,  4,53*2  portions  of  Scripture, 
Dtiriiig  the  five  months  of  his  sepa- 
rate work,  Mr.  Bagnall  visited  fifty- 
seven  cities,  travelled  2,734  miles, 
and    distributed  5,294  Portions." 

The  most  of  the  work  done  in  Bi- 
ble ilistributiou  is  through  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  dilTerent  societies. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Farnham  has  superin- 
tended the  native  eolnorteurs  in  and 
about  Shanghai.  Durmg  nine  months 
of  the  year  twelve  men  were  employ- 
ed, who  travelled  6,020  miles,  visited 
ninety  cities,  653  villages,  and  15,678 
families,  and  put  in  circulation  10,- 
528  Portions,  prioei pally  Gospels,  in 
the  Mandarin  Colloquial, 

Dr.  Farnham  writes:  **Thc  colpor- 
teurs ahvays  say  a  few  words  of  Je- 
sus as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  free  salvation  offered  in  the  Bi- 
ble. They  sometimeM  tind  traces  of 
work  done  by  others,  and  some  who 
have  already  read  the  books  have 
asked  for  new  ones;  butt  on  the  other 
baud,  they  not  infrequently  meet 
with  opposition  and  pei'soual  violence, 
all  of  which  they  have  borne  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience.  Tlio 
Chinese  are  not  stretching  their  hands 
for  the  Gospelt  and  it  is  only  by  such 
work  as  we  are  trying  to  do  that  they 
are  likely  to  learn  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  bring  thi'm 
hat>piuess  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to 
come.*' 


British  and  Forelirii  Biblo  Sotdely  In 
China* 

The  last  annual  report  states  that 

the   work   of   the   Society  in   China 

grows  in   importance  from    year   to 

year.     **Nevcr  before  was  the  society 

so  well  provided  with  able  laborers; 

never    before    was    the   interior    of 

China  so  widely  traversed;  never  lf»e- 

forc  was  there  so  giH>d  a   hope  that 

by  all  means  we  shouhl  save  some  in 

i'verv  province  of  this  widespread  empire.     From  the 

missionaries    of    the   various  societies  valuable   help  is 

afforded.     They  have  been   the  translators  of  the   Holy 

Word,  and  their  interests  are  bound  up  in  its  circulation." 

The  cliief  work   of   the  dif^tributiou  of  the    Bible    m 

through  the  missiunarieH  of  tiie  different  churches,  and 

the  agents  of  the  China  Inland  Mi^tsion.  ^^^} 
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JVlr,  Dyer  is  the  ^neral  agent  of  the  society-     Two 

native  colporteurs  have  ;een  employed  under  Rev.  G. 
Owen  in  Peking.  ^^Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  medi- 
cal labors  and  sufcesses  of  Dr.  Dudgeon  to  put  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  hands  of  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
In  this  way  there  m  reason  to  think  that  the  Bible  is  not 
unknown  to  some  members  of  the  imperial  family." 

**Rev.  J.  Mclntyre,  a  missionary  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian body,  has  had  under  his  roof  in  Neu-Chwang> 
two  Coreans,  employed  in  the  Uisk  of  translating  the 
Chinese  Scriptures  into  Corean.  The  power  of  the  Di- 
vine Word  prevailed  to  their  conversion." 


make  their  appearance,  and  the  Scriptures  are  offered  for  j 
sale,  the  claims  and  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  never  ' 
been  declared. 

The  work  of  the  Society  in  China  18  conducted  by  Dr. 
Williamson  as  its  agent  at  Chefoo,  and  the  Rev.  Griffith 
John  at  Hankow*  as  superintendent  of  the  colporteurs  ia^ 
that  region.     The  colporteurs  directly  in  connection  with! 
the  Society  are  four — Mr.   Wm.   H.  Murray,  Mr.  Joli 
Archibald,  Mr.  Robert  Burnett*  and  Mr.  John  Wilson, 

Mr.  Wm.  II,  Murray  is  still  teaching  the  blind  to] 
read,  and  has  had  remarkable  success  in  this  benevolent  J 
enterprise.     One  of  the  boys  whom  he  has  picked  up] 
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Two  colporteurs  in  and  around  Shanghai  made  seven 
distinct  efforts,  and  their  sales  were  above  15,000  portions 
of  the  Bible,  their  receipts  being  about  £28.      The  aver- 

■  age  price  obtained  being  less  than  a  half  penny.  The 
I  principle  of  sale  is  maintained,  but  the  charity  of  the 
B  society's  work  is  plainly  seen,  A  large  number  of  native 
H  colportenrs  have  Ijcen  enij>loyed  during  the  seasons  moKt 
H  appropriate  for  their  work,  and  a  steady  improvement 
H        noted  of  sales  effected  by  them, 

H  National  Bible  goclaty  of  Scotland  fn  China, 

^^^  The  Annual  Report  issued  in  January  of  this  year 
^^^Leays  that  the  Society  can  report  a  very  large  increase  in 
^^^the  issues  of  the  Society— 43^269  as  against  19,084  of 
m         last  year.     It  is  true  that  the  increase  consists  mostly  of 

■  portions,  but  even  in  regard  to  Bibles  and  Testaments 
there  has  been  a  slight  advance  on  previous  issues — 88 
Bibles  as  against  26;  1767  Testaments  as  against  1371. 
It  will  be  long  before  any  extensive  sale  of  the  whole 
Bible  can  be  effected  in  China.  Christian  congre- 
gations must  be  multiplied  greatly  before  a  demand  for 
it  can  be  produced;  and  it  isi  really  a  valuable  feature 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  throughout  China,  that  it  in 
chiefly  prosecuted  in  regions  where,  until  its  colporteurs 


and  cared  for  had  been  turned  out   of  a  Chinese  school 
to  die  ifi  the  streets,  and  was  simply  a  *Miving  skeleton** 
when  Mr,  Murray  took  comj>assion  on  him.     The  feal 
in  the   way   of   reading   aiul  writing  which  he  teaches 
these  blind  boys  to  perform  are  truly  remarkable. 

Two  native  colporteurs,  recominended  by  Dr.  Edkins, 
have  been  recently  engaged,  the  Society  paying  only  one 
half  of  their  salary,  the  mission  at  Peking  the  other, 
Mr.  Murray  speaks  of  them  as  very  useful^  and  woi 
all  their  salary  in  the  manual  services  they  render* 

In  the  month  of  April,  Mr,  John  Archibald  undertool 
an  excursion  of   fifteen   days  to  the  north  of  Hankow, 
He  descrilies  ibe  blessed  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  peopk",  even  in  Hian-kan,  where  twn 
years  ago  he  had  been  hunted  from  street  to  street  by, 
an  enraged  mob,  and  where  now  a  station  of  the  Londoi 
Missionary  Society  exists,  and  a  Viand    of  Native  Chrit- 
tians  on  his  arrival  gave  him   cordial  afisistance  in  hi« 
work.     After  pushing  his  way  to  a  mountain  town,  up 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  for  two  days  at  times  deep  ii 
water  to  the  waist,  be  found  one  man,  the  owner  of   oi 
of  the  largest  shops,  who  had  beard  the  Gospel  preach^ 
at  Hankow,  and  had  cart-fully   studied  the  New*  Tes 
ment  which  he  had  procured  in  that   city,  and  who 
most  diligent  in  exhorting  his  aequaintancea  to  listen  to 
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Mr,  Archibald,  as  **  able  to  preacli  to  them  the  doctrine 
he  had  been  telling  them  about."  At  King-san-shien^  a 
great  number  of  people  were  tiiseovered  who  had  come 
to  some  knowledge  of  Christianity  through  a  Mr,  Tung* 
a  literary  graduate,  converted  in  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society*8  hospital,  who  had  banished  every  idol  from 
his  house,  and  hung  its  walls  instead  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, such  as  **Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  who  bad  been 
indefatagable  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  villages  for 
twenty  miles  round,  according  to  the  nxeasurc  of  his 
light.     As  a  specimen  of  the  extent  of   his  sales,  in  one 


Church  of  Scotland  Mission  at   I-Chang,    and  deriving 

their  salary  in  part  from  the  National  Bible  Society, 
have  sold,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  10  Bibles,  31  Tes- 
tanients,  and  7,2  J)6  portionn. 


Mmmm, 


Early  Protestani  Missions  In  China, 

The  Presbyterian  Rtcord  of  Canada  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  early  Protestant  Missions  in  China: 


Cltjr  ^r  Hotif  Ktiif,  CbiMl. 


month  Mr.  ArehibaM  sold  127  Testaments  and  2,056 
portions. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  undertook  with  success  a  journey 
into  the  remote  province  of  Yunnan,  the  capital  of  which 

■he  had  reached  on  the  5th  of  February.  Passing  through 
various  cities,  he  entered  Cbing-tu,  which  he  describes 
»3  **  a  magnificent  city."  It  took  him  four  day^  to  pass 
through  its  streets,  selling  between  four  and  live  hun- 
dred portions  of  tlie  New  Testament.  He  mentions 
various  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants,  among  the  rest 
the  absence  of  any  deformity  in  the  feet  of  the  females, 
differing,  in  this  respect,  from  Chinese  females  else- 
where, their  feet  not  being^bi)und  in  their  infancy, 

Mr,  Burnett,  at  I-Tang,  met  with  a  Chinese  doctor, 

•giving  ample  evidence  of  sincerity  in  his  profession  of 
Christianity,  which  he  had  been  led  to  embrace  simply 
through  the  j>erusal  of  a  Kew  Testament,  purchased 
from  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  anoth- 
er place  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Burnett. 

The   two   colporteur    t^vangelists,  belonging    to    the 


The  history  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first,  from  1907  to  1842, 
was  preparatory.  During  this  period  China  was  hermet- 
ically sealed  against  the  Gospel.  Foreigners  were  strict- 
ly watched,  and  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try or  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people, 
were  crimes  punishable  by  death.  But  in  their  retreats 
at  Malacca  and  Macao,  Morrison  and  Milne  were  con- 
stantly at  work,  while  Gutzlaff  and  Tomlin,  Med- 
hurst  and  Stevens  landed  on  the  coast  at  such  points 
as  they  dared,  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts,  each  suc- 
cessive landing  being  followed  hj  proclamations  prohib- 
iting such  visits  in  future,  and  by  orders  to  put  a  atop 
to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  books.  This  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  considered  at  the  time 
a  work  of  great  importance.  But  the  results  did  not 
equal  the  expectations.  They  were  distributed  too  free- 
ly and  indiscriminately.  Few  of  the  people  into  whose 
hands  they  fell  could  read  them,  and  fewer  still  could 
understand  them*  It  is  not  known  that  any  were  bene- 
fited by  them.     Two  of  Mr,  Milne's  converts  tried   to 
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do  what  the  aliens  liould  not  do.  They  penetrated  250  ' 
miles  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen.  For  several  years  they 
were  unnoticed,  and  even  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
converts,  but  their  success  led  to  their  Beixure  and  to  the 
extinction  of  their  efforts. 

In  August,  1842,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nankin 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Britisb  go%'ernmenls,  by 
which  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  the  small  island  of 
Hong  Kong  and  opened  to  all  nations  five  of  the  chief 

•ports  of  the  empire;  namely.  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  with  the  right  of  resideneo  in 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  also  the  privilege  of 
erecting  churches.  The  opportunity  was  quickly  seized 
upon  by  all  the  missionaries  in  the  adjoining  territories. 
The  London  Society  assembled  its  missionaries  in  Can- 
ton, and  arranged  a  plan  of  aggressive  work.  In  1843, 
and  following  years,  the  stations  in  Malacca,  Java,  Sing- 
apore, and  Penang,  were  all  given  up.  They  had  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  at  great  expense,  but  with 
small  success.  They  had  failed  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  the  evangelization  of  China.  Kow  the  mission ane| 
removed  to  the  five  open  ports,  and  the  AngIo*Chlnese 
College  was  transferred  from  Malacca  to  Hong  Kong. 
The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  Messrs,  Bridge- 
man,  Williams,  Abeel,  and  Trace y,  who  had  hitherto 
their  bai^e  of  operations  at  Singapore  since  1829,  shortly 
afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  their  present  missions 
at  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Foochow.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Orr,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  who  had  al* 

"so  commenced  at  Singapore  in  1837,  followed,  plant- 
ing their  stations  at  Araoy  and  Ningpo.  At  this  time 
a  number  of  other  societies — British,  Continental,  and 
American — turned  their  attention  to  China.  But  they 
were  still  restricted  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  five  free 
ports.  In  some  of  them  they  found  the  Chinese  friend- 
ly enough;  but  at  Canton  and  Foochow  the  mission- 
aries were  regarded  with  extreme  aversion  and  jealousy, 
especially  the  English,  who  were  hated  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  opium  trade.  As  for  Hong  Kong,  it 
was  a  most  unpromising  field  on  account  of  its  un- 
healthiness  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  generally.  At 
some  of  the  ports  churches  were  immediately  erected, 
and  the  missionaries  preached  in  the  streets  in  front  of 
the  temples,  and  in  the  adjoining  villages.  Some  of 
them  even  ventured  into  the  interior,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  though  it  was  an  infringement 
of  the  treaty.  The  ditlicukies  in  the  way  of  prose-  \ 
Guting  ordinary  missionary  work  suggested  to  the  soci- 
eties the  idea  of  combining  the  medical  profession  witli 
that  of  the  evangelist.  This  led  to  the  opening  of 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  at  all  the  stations,  where  ad- 
vice and  medicine  were  given  gratuitously.  By  this 
means  the  prejudices  against  lite  foreigners  were  largely 
overcome.  Diseases  of  the  eye  were  parlicnlarly  prev* 
alent,  and  numbers  were  operated  on  successfully.  The 
blind  received  their  sight  in  a  donble  sense,  and  Chinese 
youths  who  came  to  study  the  healing  art  became  assist- 
ants to  the  medical  raiHsionaries. 

But  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn  on  the  Celestial  Em* 
pi  re.  Tlie  live  ports  were  open,  but  China  was  still 
closed  to  the  Gospel.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  mis- 
sionary army  were  as  yet  only  entrenched  in  front  of 
the  strongholds  of  idolatry,  waiting  their  opportuuitv. 
Now  comes  a  great  change.  The  treaty  of  Tientsin,  in 
1861,  which  closed  a  war  of  several  years'  standing,  se- 
cured toleration  and  protection  fur  the  missionaries  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Article  29  of  the  Americau 
treaty  contains  the  following  remarkable  provisions: 
'The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by 
^i7(?  Pjoteltant  and  Roman  Catholit*  Churches,  are  rec- 


ognized as  teaching  men  to  do  good;  to  do  to  Olliers  as 
they  w^ould  have  others  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  those 
who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not 
be  bai  raised  or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faith. 
Any  person,  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenef;B,  peace- 
ably teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  interfered  with  or  molested,"  The 
treaty  with  England  was  of  like  tenor.  Immediate  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  open  door.  Missionary  £P^*** 
ations  were  forthwith  commenced  in  the  North  West 
Provinces  and  carried  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 


The  A,  B.  C,  F.  M.  In  China. 

The  Amenean  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  commenced  Mission  work  in  China  in  the  year 
1829.  The  List  Annual  Re|/ort  of  the  Society  furnishes 
the  following  information  respecting  the  miaaionariea 
and  their  work: 

Foochow  HisstON, 

Foocnow  City.— Chlcb  C.  Baldwin,  n.B.,  MUdonary ;  Mre. 
Harriet  F.  Baldwio,— Oae  church;  one  prtacher;  t*ro  teacherR. 

Foocuow  ScBUBB.— Charles  Haitwell,  SJraeon,  F.  Woodin, 
Mmtonarits;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Hanwell,  Mrs.  Sarah  L,  Woodin, 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Osgood,  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton.— One  church; 
one  native  pastor;  one  prescher;  two  teachers;  «ix  other  belpera. 

Bkauwu-— JoBoph  E.  Walker,  Mufionary ;  Henry  T.  Whit- 
ney, M,  D.,  Ph$mdan;  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Walker,  Mrfi,  Lurie  Ana 
Whitney.— One  church;  one  preacher;  one  other  helper. 

Inthi»eaun(ry,'-J,'B.  Blakely,  Mimonary ;  Mrs.  leabella  V. 
Blakely. 

Xi  stations;  19  out  alaliona;  11  churches,  including  eigbt  at  out- 
stations;  5  missionaries;  1  physician;  8  female  assistant  miMk n- 
aries;  a^native  pafctoxs  ;  17  calive  preiiiherB  ;  4  catechists  ;  10 
t*eachcrs;  Tiolher^helpers. 

It  is  still  a  time  of  seed  sowing  in  this  mission.  Inhere 
has  been  much  faithful  labor,  and  there  are  some  indi- 
cations of  a  more  general  interest  among  the  people  than 
has  been  witnessed  in  former  years*  Mr.  Hartwell 
writes  that  the  outlook  has  never  seemed  to  him  more 
promising,  in  some  particulars,  than  at  present.  The 
missionaries  are  now  better  known  throughout  the  field 
they  occupy,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
foreigners  and  toward  Chr'stianity  has  improved  on 
acquaintance  with  both.  Still  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  the  truth  and  to  obey  it 
Nineteen  only  were  received  during  the  year  to  the 
different  churches  on  profession  of  faith;  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  special  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  some 
of  the  churuhe!*,  and  to  snstain  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
missionaries.  The  native  preachers  have  been  growing 
in  character  and  in  use  fulness. 

The  Training  School  in  charge  of  Dr,  BaldwiQ  haa 
had  an  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  during  the  year. 
They  are  from  Christian  families,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes;  the  lirst  of  which  comprisesJ  large  boys, 
advanced  in  knowledge,  and  two  young  men  m  tram- 
ing  to  become  preachers. 

Miss  Newton  reports  twenty-four  pupila  in  the  Girls' 
School.  During  the  past  year,  while  she  has  been 
learning  the  language,  much  of  the  care  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  school  has  devolved  on  Mrs.  Hartwell- 
Mi»s  Newton  finds  much  to  encourage  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  her  pupils,  especially  in  the  religious  interest 
shown  by  some  of  the  scholars. 

NonTH  China  MiesiON, 

TIE^T6IN,— Charies  A.  Stanky,  FroDklin  M.  Chapin,  Mi«$i99h 
arut;  Mrs.  Uisula  Stanley,  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Chapin.  Eight  church- 
es; six  native  helpers. 


I 


FsKtNO.^HeuryBlo^^t,  D,D,.  William    T.   ArotJut,  Jftoftm- 

a/rie^;  Willis  C.  Noble,  AM9i»tant  Mitnanary;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  It 

Blodget,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Ament,  Miss  Mary  H.  Porter,  Mks 

I  Jane  E.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Willa  J.  Noble,  Miss  Ada  A.  Haven.     Two 

churchea;  one  Ucenfled  preacher;  two  native  helpers. 

K^ix^AN^  ^Jamea  H.  Roberts,  MUsi&nary ;  Mra.  Grace  L. 
Roberta,  Mias  Naomi  Dlament,  Miss  Elsie  M,  Garrelaon.  Two 
churchea;  two  licensed  preachers ;  four  native  helpers, 

TuNa  CHO.— Lyman  Dwigbt  Chapin,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  D. 
Z.  Sbeilleld,  MimonarUs;  Mrs,  Clara  L.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Sheffield,  Miss  Jane  G.  Evans,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Andrews,  One  church;  three  preachers;  three  other 
helpers, 

PaO'TIKo  Fir.— Isaac  Pierson,  WilHam  H.  Shaw,  Mmionaru*; 
Albert  P.  Peck,  m.  d  ,  Jtfw««>/M»ry  Phymian;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Pier- 
j  son.  Mrs.  S.  Lizzie  Shaw.  Mrs.  Celia  F.  Peck.  One  church;  one 
'  lloeosed  preacher;  three  native  helperB, 

SHAirruifO  Station.— Anhur  H.  Smith,  Henry  D.  Porter,  xt. 
D.,  Jf*i«K>?iajie#;  Mrs.  Emma  Jane  Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Porter. 

In  thU  country, — Mark  Williams,  William  P.  Spraguej  Mmion- 
wriB$;  Mrs,  Isabella  B.  Williams.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Sprague. 

Six  stations;  li  churches;  14  missionaries,  one  a  physician;  1 
missionary  physician;  1  assistant  missionary;  23  female  assistant 
miaaionaries;  7  native  preachers;  IS  other  helpers. 

Twenty  years  since,  partly  with  a  view  to  having 
a  field  to  themselves,  and  partly  from  considerations  of 
health,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  with- 
drew from  Shanghai  and  established  the  North  China 
mission,  of  which  Peking  was  to  be  the  central  sta- 
tion. The  first  convert  m  this  new  field  was  baptized 
by  Dr.  Blodget  in  June,  1861.  From  small  beginnings 
this  has  now  become  one  of  the  largest  missions  of  the 
Board.  In  April  last  the  churches  reported  numbered 
fourteen,  with  a  membership  of  613,  of  whom  200  had 
been  added  during  the  year  previous.  The  mission  feel 
thAt  the  weary  days  of  rireparation  are   well-nigh  past, 

I  and  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  richer  harvests  in 
the  near  foture. 

Much  of  the  direct  evangelistic  labor  connected  with 
tbe  Peking  station  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  Mr. 

I  Roberts,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  health  of  Dr, 
Blodget.  The  latter  has  given  such  attention  as  he 
could  to  the  work  of  translation  and  revision  for  the 
press.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  history  of  the  first 
tali  century  of  Christian  work  in  China,  a  service 
which  will  be  welcome  to  the  friends  of  missions. 

The  Bridgman  School  has  been  sustained  as  in  former 
years,  and  will  soon  have  ampler  accommodations  in 
new  buildings.  A  hi^h  standard  of  scholarship  and 
character  has  been  maintained,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Christian  young  women  who  go  forth  from  this  in- 
stitution will  render  most  valuable  assistance  in  teaching 
other  schools,  and  in  communicating  to  th«ir  country- 
women the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  The  atten- 
dance during  the  year  was  twenty -f on r. 

At  Tung-cho  the  boys*  school  has  had  an  attendance 
of  twenty-one  pupils,  all  that  its  accommodations 
would  admit.  Here,  too,  preparations  are  in  progress 
to  secure  ampler  accommodations.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Sheftield  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  Dr,  Porter. 
The  ladies  at  this  station  found  their  time  and  strength 
folly  occupied  in  visiting  among  the  women  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  villages. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  the 
Special   Committee  on  the   Fooehow  and  North  China  j 
Missions,  reported  that:   **After  fifty  years  of  toil  in  faith 

1  and  hope,  there  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  little  band 
of  fifty-four,  with  their  helpers  (two  pastors  and  more 
than    fifty    other  native  assistants),  great   and  blessed 


openings  aud  sure  triumphs.  We  note  with  thankful- 
ness: ( 1 )  the  removal  from  the  cnUstde  of  city  walls  into 
favorable  locations  within  the  many  cities  and  towns 
wide  open  to  them,  and  into  surroundings  more  helpful 
to  their  work  and  to  permanency  in  it;  (2)  the  re* 
enforcement  of  the  North  China  mission,  by  the  going 
to  it  in  September  last,  of  seven  more  laborers  from 
this  country;  (3)  the  printing  this  year  of  no  lesa 
than  50,400  separate  volumes,  including  a  hymn-book^ 
and  a  work  on  anatomy,  probably  finished  and  issued 
by  this  time;  (4)  the  organizing,  in  all,  of  fourteen 
churches;  (5)  the  addition  during  the  past  year  of  two 
hundred  members." 

The  missionaries  in  this  field  are  full  of  hope  and 
courage  for  the  future,  thougfx  feeling  deeply  their  utter 
inadequacy  to  meet  the  spiritual  necesities  of  the  fam- 
ishing  multidudes,  dependent  on  them  for  the  bread  of 
life,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  re-enforcement  and  en- 
largementon  every  hand. 
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China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

15  Foreign  missionaries,  15  assistant  miasionanes,  10  foreign 
missionariej  of  the  Woman s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  11  na- 
tive workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Miasionary  Society,  13  na- 
tive  ordained  preachers,  78  native  un ordained  preachers,  15  na- 
tive local  preachers,  14  native  teachers,  1  foreign  local  preacher, 
10  other  helpers,  1,^)84  members,  869  probationerB.  28  day-schoola, 
847  day-scholars,  31  Sabbath  tchools,  1,174  Sabbath  scholars,  27 
churches,  $23,350  eelimated  value  of  churches,  J^O  ha)lsand  other 
places  of  worship,  64  parsonages. 

The  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiirch 
was  commenced  in  1847  and  has  since  developed  into 
three  large  missions  with  the  result  as  given  above.f  The 
special  work  in  the  three  missions  ia  as  follows: 

FOOCHOW. 

MisaioNABiBB.  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  d.d.,  and  wife,  Rev. 
Franklin  Ohllnger  and  wife.  Rev.  Nathan  Si  tea  and  wife,  Rev. 
N,  J.  Plumb  and  wife,  Rev,  D,  W.  Chandler  and  wife. 

MissiONAHiEs  of  the  W.  F.  M,  S.— Miss  Beulab  WoolBtoii, 
MisB  8.  H.  Woolston,  Mias  Sigoumey  Trask,  m.  n.,  Miss  Julia  E. 
Sparr,  m.  d. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  and  wife,  and  Rev,  Mr*  Plumb.aud  wife,  are 
at  present  in  this  country. 

The  Biblical  Institute  at  Foochow,  has  12  students. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  Chinese  classics,  nattiral  the- 
ology, exegesis,  church  discipline,  ch«reh  history,  geog* 
raphy,  vocal  music  and  Romanized  colloqutaL 

The  Boys'  High  School  has  grown  sufficiently  to  de- 
mand the  services  of  two  native  teacherg. 

There  are  live  Presiding  Elders  Districts,  with  14 
missionanes,  118  native  preachers,  teachers,  and  other 
helpers.     1,468  members,  and  697  probationers. 

Central  China, 

Founded  in  1868,     IIead(iuartors  at  Kiukiang. 

MrsaioNAUiKS.  Itev,  V,  C.  Hart  and  wife.  Rev.  T.  C.  Cartel 
and  wife.  Rev.  Marcus  L,  Taf t  and  Hev.  Benj.  Bagnall. 

MtssiuNAUiEs  of  W,  F.  M.  Soc— Misa  Gertrude  Howe,  Miss 
Delia  E.  Howe,  Mm  K.  C.  Buihnell,  w.  d. 

But  52  members  and  58  probationers  are  reported 
from  the  one  station  and  four  circuits  of  the  mission. 
The  superintendent.  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  rei^orts:  We 
have  three  day  schools,  two  at  Kiukiang,  and  one  at 
Shuicbang.  The  two  schools  here  have  prospered  more 
than  at  any  previous  period.  A  good  share  of  pupils 
from  former  years  have  been  retained.  Tlie  two  schools 
have  sixty  pupils.  Day-schools  are  conducted  with  lit- 
tle expense  to  the  Society,  and  occupy  but  a  small  shar^ 
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of  the  missionaries'  time.  In  these  schools  we  are  train- 
ing both  heathen  and  Christian  boys,  side  by  side,  and 

with  good  results.  They  attend  the  Sunday-school  and 
other  religious  services,  and  join  heartily  in  praise  and 
Scripture  readings.  The  Sunday-school  has  an  average 
attendance  of  100,  and  forms  a  pleasant  and  profitable  fea- 
ture of  our  work.  We  discern  a  steady  improvement  of 
our  members  and  the  children  under  tne  drill  they 
receive  at  these  services.  We  have  taken  advanced 
steps  in  reference  to  our  school  work.     At  our  Annual 


Tla;  Ajig,  tilt  Pint  Coiren  of  the  Belhodlft  K|ilt4^pAl  i  tinrtli  la  Chtrnt* 

Meeting  it  was  seen  fit  to  place  Brother  Carter  in  charge 

of  all  our  schools,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their 
number  and  efticiency  and  making  them  feeders  to  a 
higher  school  to  be  established  for  the  training  of  ad- 
vanced pupils.  We  believe  that  a  rich  field  is  open  to 
an  earnest  educator.  Brother  Carter  feels  moved  to  this 
branch  of  missionary  labor,  and  receives  the  united  sup* 
port  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  training  school 
will  be  to  impart,  as  far  as  possible^  scholastic  and  re- 
ligious trainings  to  lit  the  young  men  to  take  advanced 
attips  among  their  country-men,  and  not  merely  to  turn 
out  preachers.  We  believe  the  interests  of  the  church 
will  be  forwarded  by  such  a  school.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  had  a  good  year;  our  old  work  has  been  kept  up 
and  new  undertaken.  A  few  souls  have  been  gathered 
in,  and  a  majority  of  the  old  members  retained. 

NoETH    China. 
Mission  work  commenced  in  1869,     Headquarters  are 
at  Peking. 

MxaaioNARiBS.— Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  and  wife,  Rev.  Geo.  R 
Davia  and  wife,  Rev.  L,  W.  Pilcher  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  P.  Wal- 
ker and  wife,  liev.  James  U.  Fyke  and  wife,  Rev.  O,  W.  WiUets 
and  wile. 


MisaioKAniBS  of  the  W.  F.  M.  6oc.— Mlsa  Mary  Q.  Porter, 
Mias  Lenora  A,  Howard,  m.  d.,  Miss  Cl&ra  M,  Cuahman. 

Rev.  Geo.  R.  Davis  and  wife  are  at  present  in  the  Uiiited 
States. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  la  In  the  Tartar  City,  Peking,  Rev.  0.  W.  Wfl- 
lits  in  the  Chinese  Cily,  Peking.  Rev.  W,  F.  Walker  ia  at  Tsang- 
cbou  and  Nankung,  Rev.  L.  W,  Pilcher  and  Miss  Dr.  Howard, 
are  at  Tientsin.  Rev.  H,  H.  Lowry  la  in  charge  of  the  training 
school  and  boarding  school  for  boya,  and  Mias  Porter  and  MIsB 
Cushman  are  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Boarding  School. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke,  respecting  hie  charge  in  the 
Tartar  City,  Poking,  says:  "Quite  a  number  of  persona 

have  been  authcently  interested  to  inquire  more  particu- 
larly of  these  strange  doctrines,  but,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, their  interest  has  not  led  them  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity*  The  most  we  can  say,  is,  that 
some  thousands  have  understood  it  in  part,  others  gave 
an  intellectual  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  heard,  many 
going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  them  good,  a  few  have 
been  moment arialy  awakened,  and  one  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  church,  and  was  received  oti  probation.** 

There  has  been  progress  in  the  work  of  Tientsin  sta- 
tion, there  being  at  present  a  membership  of  15.  Seven 
students  were  in  attendance  of  the  Training  school. 

In  the  hoys'  boarding  school  there  were  but  12  boys, 
as  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  support  a  large 
nimiber.  Four  receive  their  clothing  from  home,  the 
remainder  are  supplied  entirely  by  the  mission. 

The  Sunday-school  in  the  Tartar  City,  Peking,  has 
been  successful  and  prosperous,  the  average  attendance 
being  between  80  and  100.  During  the  year  the  Sun* 
day-school  was  organized  into  a  missionary  society,  and 
a  collection  taken  by  classes,  each  Sunday,  which  at  the 
close  of  nine  months  amounted  to  over  $35.00. 

**Mis8  Dr.  Howard  has  charge  of  the  charity  dispen- 
sary  at  Tiensin  which  has  been  opened  and  liberally 
supported  by  the  viceroy  and  his  lady.  She  has  founa 
in  I^ady  Li,  a  constant  and  sincere  personal  friend,  and 
has  gained  ready  access  for  herself  and  lady  missionary 
friends  to  the  homes  of  families  high  and  low,  and  is 
thus  opening  the  long  closed  door  for  woman's  work 
in  Tientsin.  The  ladies  of  her  Society  have  made  lib- 
eral provisions  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opening  thua 
providentially  made,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Croucher,  of 
Baltimore,  has  kindly  donated  $5,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  *Isahella  Fisher  Hospital'  for  women." 

The  Superintendent  in  bis  report  of  the  North  China 
Mission  says:  **Our  position  waa  never  so  fully  estab* 
lished  as  now,  and  we  have  never  been  in  so  favor- 
able a  position  for  aggressive  work.  The  erection  of 
one  new  parsonage,  a  new  chapel  and  commodious 
premise*  in  the  Chinese  City,  new  schoobroom  and 
other  buildings  lor  the  girl's  school,  a  lot  for  chapel  in 
Tsun-hna;  the  spiritual  progress,  the  opening  at  Tient* 
sin,  the  increase  in  membership,  the  growth  of  the  help- 
ers in  spirituality  and  experience,  are  elements  in  our 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  future. 


China  Mission  of  Southern  Baptist  ConTention. 
By  Rev,  R.  H.  GttAVBs,  of  Canton,  China. 
Our  work  in  China  was  begun  immediately  upon  the 
inauguration  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1846, 
when  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  and  Rev.  I.  J,  Roberta  were 
transferred  to  our  care  from  the  '^Triennial  Convention,** 
composed  of  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
We  occupy  three  important  centers  in  the  Empire  of 
China,  Canton  in  the  south  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl 
River,  Shanghai  in  the  center  near  the  mouth  of  tha 
Yang  Tse,  and  Tung  Chan  in  the  north,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  River^  or  Hwang  Ho, 
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I      Canton  was  oocupied  firsts  Re¥.   MessrB*  G.  Pearcy 

rS*  C,  Clopton  and  their  wives  joining  Mr.   Roberts  bere 

in    1846.     They    were   followed  before  long    by    Rev, 

Me€»rB.  F.  C.  Johnson  and  B.  W,  Whilden  and  wife, 

aod   Miss    H*    A.   Baker,     Subaeqiiently,  Rev.  C,  W. 

^Gaillard  and  wife   (1854),   Rev.   R  H.  Graves  (1866), 

lev.  J,  G.  Scbilling  and  wife  (I860),  Rev.  E.  Z.  Sim- 

linons  and  wife  (1871),  Rev.  N,  B.  Williams  and  wife  and 

fMiBS  L.  F.  Whilden  (1872),  and  Misa  Sallie  Stein  (1880) 

joined  the  mission* 

The  Shanghai  mission  was  started  in  1847  by  Rev. 
[essra  J,  L,  Shuck,  M.  T,  Yates,  and  T.  W.  Tobey,  and 


The  latest  statistics  of  our  stations  (December  1880) 
are  ae  follows: 

Ca:nton. — Baptized  last  year,  62;  present  meraber- 
flkip,  357;  pupils,  109,  Shanghai. — Baptized,  12;  pres- 
ent membership,  103.  Tdnq  Chan. — Baptized,  8; 
present  membership,  83;  pupils,  70. 

TbtaL — Baptized  last  year,  72;  present  membership,^ 
543;  contributions,  $448.14;  pupils,  179. 

We  here  give  the  present  address  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  time  of  their  joining  the  mission: 

Rev.  M.  T,  Yates  and  wife,  Shanghai ...    1847. 

"     T.  P.  Crawfcrd  and  wife,  Chefoo 1862. 
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their  wives.  In  1848  Dr  J,  Sexton  James  and  wife 
sailed  to  reinforce  the  station »  but  were  drowTied  before 
thev  reached  their  field.  In  1852  Rev.  T.  P.  Crawford 
and  wife,  and  G.  W.  Burton,  M.D.,  reinforced  the  mis- 
men,  and  in  1853  Rev.  A.  B.  Cabaniss  and  wife  joined 
the  missionaries.  They  were  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
J.  L  Ilolmes  and  J.  B.  Ilartwell  and  their  wives  (185d), 
who  soon  left  Shanghai  to  begin  a  new  work  in  Turt^/ 
Chan,  whither  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  Crawford 
and  wife  (1864)  and  Miss  E.  Moon  (1872)  and  her  sister, 
Misa  L.  Moon  (1874). 

From  these  three  centers  the  work  has  extended  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  now  six  outstations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canton  mission,  and  three  in  connec- 
tion with  that  at  Shanghai.  Yoang  men  trained  for  the 
ministry  in  Canton  are  pastors  of  Chinese  chnrches  in 
British  Guiana  (192  members),  in  Oregon  (about  25 
members),  and  havfe  also  labored  among  the  Chinese  in 
California.  The  Cantonese  members  have  also  a  mis- 
sionary society  of  their  own,  which  sustains  two  native 
missionaries  and  rehts  rooms  for  them  to  preach  in.  The 
Gospel  has  made  its  way  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in 
Bome  places.  During  the  past  eighteen  months,  two  of 
our  chapels  near  Canton  have  been  attacked  by  heathen 
mobs,  and  our  services  have  been  suspended  for  a  sea- 
son; but  in  both  cases  we  have  been  a1>le  to  resume  our 
work  again. 


Rev.  R,  H.  Graves  and  wife,  Canton 1 856, 

'*     E.  Z.  Simmons  and  wife,       "      1871. 

Misa  Lulu  F.  Whilden,  " 1872* 

**     Lottie  Moon,  Chefoo , 1874, 

"     Sallie  Stein,  Canton , 1880. 

The  church  among  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  British 
Guiana,  presided  over  by  Bro,  Lough  Fook,  embraces 
102  members,  some  25  of  them  baptized  last  year.  They 
have  two  chapels  and  own  three  stores,  the  profits  of 
which  are  devoted  to  missions  in  China  and  in  South 
America*  Last  year  they  raised  12200  for  Christian 
work!  They  have  a  missionary  society  of  60  members, 
each  contributing  25  cents  a  month.  Mr.  Geo.  Mulier, 
of  Bristol,  has  rendered  great  aid  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  _    '  ^     .  ^        .  ^ 

China  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

Mission  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1867.  From 
the  Annual  Report  made  this  month  to  the  General 
Assembly  we  gather  the  following: 

There  are  two  Miesion  Stations: 

Hanochow. — Rev,  J.  L,  Stuart  aad  wife,  Rev.  A.  Sydens- 
tricker  and  wife,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Painter,  Mrs,  A,  E.  Randolph, 
Mi8«  Helen  Kirkland.  Ntoe  native  helpers.  Rev.  M.  H.  Hous^ 
ton  and  wife  are  on  their  way  back  lo  Hangchow. 

SooCHow,— Rev.  H.  C.  DuBoac  and  wife.  Rev.  John  W.  Davis 
and  wife,  Miss  A.  C.  BafTord.    Six  native  helpers. 
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The  whole  number  of  laborers  connected  witft  the 
mission  is  29,  of  whom  six  are  ordained  ministers,  8  are 
female  assistant  miBsianaries,  and  15  are  native  helpers, 
variously  employed  as  teachers,  colporteurs,  and  Bible 
readers. 

p-  There  are  two  organized  churches,  one  at  Ilangchow 
and  the  other  at  Soochow,  The  Hangchow  church  has 
36  members.  Ten  persons  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour  during  the  year,  of  whom  four 
were  members  of  the  female  schools  at  Hangchow. 
There  are  3  memborB  of  the  church  at  Soochow. 

There  are  13 
schools      under  ^=^-- 

the  care  of  the 
mission  J  3  of 
which  are 
boarding  and  10 
arc  day-schools, 
embracing  in  all 
about  300  pu- 
pils. The  fe- 
male boarding 
school  at  Hang- 
chow has  34  pu- 
pils and  is  under 
the  care  of  Mrs. 
Randolph;  the 
boarding  school 
for  boys  in  the 
same  place  is 
fiuperinten  d  e  d 
by  Mr.  Syden- 
stricken  The 
boardinff  school 
at  Soochow  is 
under  the  sup- 
erintendence  of 
Mrs.  DuBose. 
The  ten  day 
schools    are 

taught  by  native  converts,  and  are  superintended  by  the 
different  ladies  of  the  missions  who  bestow  ranch  labor 
upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

Less  labor  nas  been  performed  the  past  year  in  itiner- 
ating labors  than  usual,  owing  to  the  growing  demand 
of  the  station  work,  still  a  good  deal  of  time  has  been 
spent  in  this  way,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  than 
20,000  books  and  tracts  have  been  sold  during  the 
year. 

The  street  chapels  are  regarded  as  the  right  hand  of 
the  mission  work.  There  are  six  of  these  open  daily 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionanes  reports  that  he  has  preached  700  times  during 
the  year. 


OlrU*  IkMirdlig  f4«li<M>I  of  ttie  1.  E.  Chnrcli,  st  Foorhow*  CIiJba. 


Protestant  Eplscofial  Clinrch  In  China. 

'  Shakghai. — Rl.  Rev.  S.  L  J.  Schereachewsky,  d.d.,  MissioDary 
Bishop,  ami  wife;  Rev  ElUot  H.  Thomson  and  wife;  Rev.  Kong 
Chai  Wong;  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Boone  ^and  wife;  Rev.  Yung  Kiuog 
Yen,  MA. ;  B«v.  Hoong  Neok  Woo;  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Bates  and 
wife;  liev.  Sung  Lu  Chun;  Rev.  Za  Soong  Yen;  Henry  W, 
Boone,  m.d.,  and  wife;  Wm.  A.  Deas.  m.d.;  Wim  Wong. 

Wren  AUG.— Rev.  Wm.  L.  Sayres;  Rev.  Sung  Tsz  Yangi  Jlisa 
Josephine  H.  Roberts. 

There  are  also  14  candidates  for  holy  orders,  3  postulants,  81 
catechista,  teachers,  etc. 

There  are  24  places  where  divine  services  are  held,  300  native 
commamcants,  $1  foreign  communicants,  5SB  native  day  scholara, 
167  naU re  boarding  scholars,  118  native  Sunday-school  scholai^, 
-^fonei^i  BundAj  school  schoIarA 


The  Auiiu:il  Eepori  myn:  "In  18S5  the  Rev.   Messrs. 
Hanson  and  Lockwood  found  that  it  was  only  by  taking 
employinrnt  as  merchants'  clerks  that  they  could   reside 
at  all  in  China.     Declining  to  do  this,  they  located  them- 
selves at  Batavia  in  Java,  ivith  a  view  to  laboring  among 
the   Chinese  there  resident.     At  this  place  they  were 
joined^  about  eighteen  raontha  later,  by  the  Rev*    "Wil- 
liam J.  Boone  (afterward  Bishop).     It  was  not  until  1840 
that  the  mission  was  removed  to  China  proper;  and   for 
seven  years  thereafter  there  were  no  baptisms,  but  only 
diligent  labor  in  digging  deep  to  lay  well  the  founda- 
tions   of    this 
mission,    which 
reports    to-day 
a    staff    of  six 
native  clergy 
--    _  (two    others 

have  died),  an 
average  attend- 
ance  of  one 
thousand  upon 
public  worship, 
three  hundred 
native  commun- 
icants, with  one 
hundred  and 
I'leven  baptisms 
tOr  the  year  to- 
gether with  a 
preparation  for 
the  future  rep- 
resented by  a 
coilege,  thirty 
day  schools,  and 
four  boarding 
schools,  con- 
taining togeth- 
er about  seven 
hundred  pupils. 
Never  was  the 
prospect  more  encouraging.  The  first  laborers  toiled  faith- 
fully;  those  who  came  after  have  entered  into  their  labors* 
Bishop  Schereschewsky's  college  is  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  Bishop  Boone's  boys'  boarding  school,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  notice  that  when  the  present  bishop  was  in  need  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  set  on  foot  bis  enterprise,  the  first 
bishop's  old  scholars  were  those  who  hastened  to  hira 
with  most  liberal  proffers  of  aid. 

llie  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Boone,  in  the  Am^ican  Church 
Iteview,  makes  the  following  report:  **  Our  position  in 
the  Providence  of  God  as  a  church,  and  in  the  hold  we 
have  in  Central  China,  makes  urgent  the  sense  of  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  now  while  the  opportunity  is 
ours.  At  Shiiugliai,  by  tlio  mouth  of  the  great  river  that 
divides  Cliina  midway  north  and  south,  Is  the  seat  of 
OHr  Episcopate,  and  there  we  shall,  I  trust,  build  up  our 
college  and  theological  school.  Up  the  Yang-Tfli 
Kiang,  six  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  where  it  is  a 
mile  wide,  and  ocean  steamers  of  largest  size  come  for 
their  cargoes  of  tea  annually,  and  where  the  Han,  its 
main  tributary,  navigable  for  native  boats  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  northward,  pours  in  its  strong  tide,  is  our 
Wu-Chang  and  Hankow  station,  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  people  in  the  cities  lying  so  closely  together. 
Thence  up  the  Ilan,  and  up  the  Yang-Tdi  to  the  western 
confines  of  the  Empire  Ijoats  travel,  and  intercourse  is 
easy  and  safe,  especially  for  the  native  clergy,  whom  we 
hope  to  train  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  who 
live  along  the  course  of  this  noble  riven  AtWu-Chang, 
the  best  center  from  whence  to  reach  the  north  and  wejt, 
we  are  fairly  established  after  ten  years  work,  but  we 
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,  greatly  need  men  to  keej>  up  the  work  so  well  begUD. 

Between  Shanghai  and  Wu-Cliang  are  cities,  many  and 
I  great,  and  in  all  this  region  the  mandarin  language  is 

spoken^  and  our  books  can  be  read.     It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  gather  young  men  from  these  cities  to 

be  trained  in  our  schools  and  college  to  help  us  by  God's 

blessing  as  laymen^  catechists,   teachers,  and  aa  clergy- 
men in   considerable   numbers    ere  nuiny  years  go  by; 

among  whom  we  may 

look  for   exceptional 

mind»     to    take    the 

lead,   and  to  be  the 

first  native  bishops  of 

a   wholly    native 

church." 

Rev.  W«  S.  Sayres 

writes     from      W  u- 

chang,  February  14, 

1881:  "The  work  in 

this    particular    vil- 
lage  and   district  is 

encouraging.    In 

Sung  Hwa  Gnau  it- 
self, a  village  of  some 

one  or  two  hundred 

people,  I  took  down 

the  names  of  fourteen 

men  who  wished  to 

be  enrolled  as  candi- 
dates   for     baptism. 

Among    them    wt^re 

three  men   over  fifty 

years  of  age,  and  the 

others   w^ere    mostly 

all  married  men  with 

families,  so  that  when 

their  six   months  of 

probation  are  over,  if 

these   fourteen    men 

with    their    families 

are  baptized,  it  will 

make  some  forty  to 

sixty    souls    in    all. 

And    besides     these 

fourteen   there    will 

doubtless    be   others 

who  will  apply  who 

are    desirous,     even 

now,  of  baptism,  and 

who  believe  the  Gos- 
pel, bet  who  are  a- 

fraid  of  men;  afraid 

that   bad    men    will 

make  their  believing 

In    Christ   a  pretext 

for    persecution,     a- 

f raid  that    their 
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ZaO'H VINO. —Rev.  H.  Jeukios  and  wife.  Statutic$.—22  chap- 
els, 3  ordaiaed  preachers,  17  unordafned  preachers,  I  uupnid 
preacher,  1  colporteur,  3  Bible  women,  4  theological  etudeots,  314 
members,  4  day-Bchools,  71  pupils,  1  b-mrding  Bchool,  20  pupils, 
1  dbpeDsary. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  under  his  care  four  churches  with 
six    additional   preaching-stations.      He    says,    *'From 

village  to  village,  in 

the  chapels,  in  the 
passenger-boats,  in 
temples,  and  wayside 
resting-places,  from 
house  to  house,  and 
as  we  walked  along 
the  road,  we  have 
proclaimed  the  un- 
searchable riches  of 
Christ.  Many  have 
heard  the  good  ti- 
dings: a  few  reject- 
ing it  with  unconceal- 
ed disdain,  some  po- 
litely arguing  a- 
gainst  it;  many  snow- 
ing approval  of  the 
doctrine,  ?>  n  t  e  x- 
pressing  their  inabil- 
ity to  accept  it  as  the 
rule  of  their  lives; 
while  the  larger  ma- 
jority listen  with  a 
stolid  indifference, 
interested  only  in  the 
novelty  of  seeing  a 
foreigner,  and  hear- 
ing him  speak  in  their 
native  tongue." 

Dr.  Barehet's  re- 
port says^  **During 
the  past  twelve 
months  we  have  had 
under  our  charge 
three  stations  and 
four  o  n  t-s  t  a  t  i  o  n  s 
which  I  visited  from 
time  to  time.  From 
these  centres  the 
knowledge  of  the 
gospel  is  spreading 
to  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages, 
chiefly  through  the 
labors  of  native  help- 
ers. Our  day-school 
at  the  South  Gate, 
which  is  in  a  flouriah- 


WoB(f  Kaafr-ChAl,  of  the  ProtrMnul  kplNi«i|viil  Jlh^lon  (n  Chlaa,  tUt  tlrit  Ctilu^M 


neighbors  or  family  relations  will  laugh  at  them  or  re-  |  ing  state,  I  visited  weekly;  sometimes  once  in  two  weeks, 
ject  them,  afraid,  too,  lest  this  new  religion  may  be  I  Bi^sides  this  we  continued  the  hospital  and  dispensary, 
.among  the  things  for  which  the  Mandarins  will  oppress  |  which  absorbed  a  great  part  of  my  time*  With  the 
or  punish  them,  afraid,  in  fact,  of  a  great  many  things.*'  |  hospital  patients  I  daily  hold  a  short  service;  and  native 

helpers  are  constantly  at  work  teaching  them  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religion,  and  urging  them  to  accept  Christ 
as  their  Saviour. 

"Though  we  cannot  report  many  conversions  during 
the  past  year,  we  cannot  hut  notice  that  the  truth  is 
spreading,  and  that  the  people  are  being  influenced  by 
it.  Our  faith  is  often  tried,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  discouraged!  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  for  many  hopeful  signs,  of  which  I  will 
mention  a  few.     And   first  I  would  t^l<et  Vks  "OtiSL  xs:^^-^ 


Chioa  Mission  of  the  Amerlean  iluptist  Chnrch, 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  furnishes  us  with  the  following  facts 
-concerning  the  mission  in 

Eastern  China. 

NiNOPa— Hey.  J,  R  GoddArd  ftudwife,  Kev.  K  C.  Lord,  d.d  , 
Rev.  S.  R  Birch^t,  m,d.,  and  wife,  Urn  F,  B.  LIghlfoot,  Miss 
Emmiloveen.     In  the  Uuiled  States,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kuowlton. 


of  our  native  helperft.  Brothm-  Goddard,  Dr.  Lord, 
and  myself  decided  to  have  all  our  native  htdpers  meet 
oncearaocth  to  diatnias  suhjei'tH  important  in  connec- 
tion with  our  work.  For  several  years  past  we  had  these 
meetings  separately.  Kow  we  meet  as  one  body, 
bringing  all  closer  to  each  other. 

"Another  cause  for  thankfulneaa  we  find  in  the  de- 
cision of  our  native  Christians  on  the  Ningpo  plain  to 
establish  a  boys'  boarding  school,  conducted  on  ChriB- 
tian  princi|>le8.  They  calculated  their  school  expenwes 
at  1300  a  year,  for  half  of  which  amount  they  have 
pledged  themselves  responsible.  It  in  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 


several  untrained  female  helpers.  She  has  made  spring 
and  autumn  visits  to  each  of  the  fourteen  out-statiooa 
where  the  work  among  women  is  under  her  care,  has 
had  charge  of  the  Boys'  Boarding  School  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  supervision  of  fire  day 
schools.  She  has  revised  the  Compendium  of  the  Gos- 
pels, used  in  all  oar  schools,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
Swatow  dialect,  which  she  hopes  to  complete  next  year, 
and  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  future  learners  of 
the  language.  She  has  also  aided  Dr.  Ashmore  in  the 
oversight  of  the  work  at  the  out-stations^  daring  the 
time  he  has  had  sore  eyes. 
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city  or  HiniriMif  c  itiBii. 


Southern  China. 
The  Annual  Report  made  at  Swatow,  Jan.   1,   1881  is 
as  follows: 

Swatow,— Rev,  Wm.  Ashmore,  d»d.,  and  wife.  Rev.  8*  B. 
Partridge  aod  wife.  Rev.  W»  K.  MeKibben  and  wife,  Rev.  Wm, 
Ashmore,  Jr.,  and  wife.  Miss  A.  M.  Field,  Miss  M.  E.  Thompson, 
Miss  S,  A  Norwood,  Miss  C.  H,  Daniells  m.d. 

8iiMiiitic«. — 28  out-stations,  19  native  preachers,  20  Bible  women, 
%  boarding  schools,  33  pupils,  5  day-scboolB,  43  pupils,  728  mem- 
bers* 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  Dr  Ashmore  con- 
ducted the  Sabbath  services  in  the  Mii^sion  Compound, 
and  took  the  oversight  of  the  men's  work  at  twenty  out- 
stations.  His  forenoons  were  employed  chiefly  in  giving 
instniction  to  a  claas  of  sixteen  theological  students*  A 
part  of  each  afternoon  was  devoted  to  preparing  a  col- 
loqual  version  of  the  Epistlea,  of  which  1  Cormthians 
alone  has  been  completed  and  printed.  In  this  work  he 
has  had  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Fielde,  Several  other 
Epistles  are  awaiting  a  final  revision,  and  woul  i  have 
been  printed  during  the  year  but  for  an  attack  of  gran* 
ular  opthalmia,  which  has  kept  him  in  a  darkened  room 
for  six  months.  During  this  time  his  work  has  de- 
pended on  the  kind  help  of  others. 

Miss  Fielde  has  had  a  class  of  female  evangelists  un- 
der her  instruction  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
Iiss  directed  the  cottntry  work  of  twelve  trained  and 


Mr.  McKibben  has  had  charge  of  the  work  at  the 
seven  stations,  in  Jio  Peng  and  Hai  le  districts.  He  has 
spent  eighty- five  days  of  this  year  in  country  work.  He 
has  given  instruction  to  the  theological  students  in  the 
afternoons  during  three-quarters  of  the  year,  taking 
them  over  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

Miss  Thompson  has  had  four  Bible  women  under  her 
direction;  but  two  of  them  have  been  very  ill  a  part  of 
the  year.  Two  were  sent  to  Liu  Ng,  a  new  station 
where  no  work  among  the  women  had  Ijefore  been  un- 
dertaken. She  has  spent  nearly  eighty  days  in  the 
country. 

Miss  Norwood  has  had  the  car©  of  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School  J  with  fifteen  pupils.  She  has  also  directed  the 
labors  of  four  Bible  women  and  of  several  others  who, 
tliough  not  qualiiied  to  do  full  Bible- women's  work, 
have  been  more  or  less  useful.  She  has  spent  sixty  dava 
in  the  country,  having  visited  the  seven  stations  in  tfee 
Tie  le  and  Po  Leng  diwtricts,  and  in  company  with  Miaa 
Thompson  a  number  of  the  stations  in  that  part  of  the 
field  worked  by  the  latter.  She  has  also  given  Miss 
Fielde  assistance  in  teaching  the  students  in  the  womenV 
classes  in  the  Mission  Compound. 

Miss  Daniells,  m.d.,  was  for  several  months  during  the 
year  disabled  by  severe  illness  from  doing  medical  work. 
She  was,  however,  during  a  part  of  that  time  able  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  language.  Her  record  of 
work  done  since  October  Ist^  is  as  follows:  Calls  made 
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or  received  from  patients,  397;  prescnptions  for 
atients,  165.  Sixty-five  natives  and  six  iQissionaries 
ave  reiseived  medical  attention  from  ber  during  the  la»t 
aarter  of  the  year. 

Mr,  Ashmore  ha  a  been  occupied  since  hi&  arrival  with 
he  stttdy  of  the  langaage.  lie  has  also  accompanied 
ther  members  of  the  mission  on  some  of  their  country 
rips,  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  country  work. 
When  other  missionaries  were  abient,  he  has,  in  conneo- 
lion  with  the  theological  students,  carried  on  the  Sunday 
lervices  in  the  mission  compound.  Since  October  Ist  he 
had  charge  of  the  Boys'  Boarding  School,  formerly 
eder  the  care  of  Miaa  Fielde, 


China  Mission  of  the  American  Aefarmed  Chnrch, 

AuoY.—Miuwnaries;  Rev.  J.  V.  N.  Tttlmage,  nn,,  Uev,  D. 
Rapalje,  Rer.  L  W.  Kip,  d.d..  Rev.  D,  M,  Talmage  (left  Amoy 
for  the  United  States  Dec.  23d), 

Afttti^tant  Minsiona^iet:  Mr§.  Tftlmage,  Mrs.  KJp,  Miss  M.  K 
Till  mage,  Mrs.  Rapaljc. 

Mis8  C.  M,  Talmage,  though  not  formally  connected  with  the 
miasion,  has  contioiied  to  give  herself  wholly  to  mission  work. 

8ULtUtic%:  7  churches,  713  members,  107  boys  and  45  girig  in 
school,  9  oiit*dtatlous,  8  native  pastors,  13  unordained  preachers, 
18  regular  preaching  places.  There  have  been  8  students  in  the 
Theological  School. 


€itf  of  Amof,  Cblflt. 


Oar  work  is  all  directed  toward  immediate  evangeli- 
fttion*  Our  agencies  arc  our  native  evangelists,  male 
,nd  female,  and  onr  schools.  We  have  theological 
lasses  for  hoth  men  and  women,  and  our  schools  are 
trictly  tributary  to  the  work  of  evangelization.  Our 
ew  station  schools,  though  superintended  by  one  of  the 

iasionaries,  and  aided  by  grants  from  the  mission 
'unds,  are  chiefly  tinder  the  management  of  the  native 
hurch  memhers.     Even  m  these,  the  Bible  is  the  chief 

xt-book. 

Our  opportunities  for  spreading  the  Gospel  were  never 
letter;  our  prospects  were  never  brighter.  The  whole 
ountry  is  open  to  us.  We  travel  to  and  fro  throughout 
ur  field  without  molestation.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
ot  Bo.  We  were  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  hooted 
t,  and  pelted  with  stones.  Save  in  a  few  places,  this 
ongh  treatment  has  ceased.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
3  guppose  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  has  died  ont.  The 
terati  and  gentry  have  no  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
lew  faith.     Neither  are  the  officials  inclined  to  favor  ns 

an y  w ay,  B u t  th  ei r  w r a t h  h as  been  res trai  n ed ;  a  n d 
_  many  places,  aa  in  olden  days  was  f^aid  by  preachers 
f  the  same  Gospel,  thecnuininn  ]>eople  hear  us  gladly, 
>ar  fields  a  hundred  and  lifty  miles  in  length  ami  sixty 
I  breadth,  is  open  to  ns,  and  its  four  or  five  million  of 
habitants,  all  speaking  one  tongue,  are  accessible  to 


The  hoys  in  the  various  Parochial  schools  are  97.  In 
addition  to  these,  ten  boys  connected  with  the  Amoy 
churches  have  attended  a  union  school  at  Kolongsu, 
making  the  whole  number  lOV.  Five  girls  have  been 
taught  in  the  Amoy  schools,  which  are  principally  de- 
signed for  boys.  The  girls'  school  in  Kolongsu  has  had 
40  pupils. 

The  classis,  a  year  ago,  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  the  various  congregations  and  urge  upon  them  the 
duty  of  self  support.  The  result  has  been  very  cheer- 
ing, and  the  Christians  are  giving  more  liberally  than 
ever  before.  Three  churches  that  have  heretofore  been 
without  native  pastors  have  now  applied  for  them,  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  support  them. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Preachers*  and  Helpers* 
in  Amoy  last  January,  "one  man  mentioned  that  infan- 
ticide is  much  less  practiced  in  his  district  than  a  few 
years  ago,  the  reason  given  being  that  so  many  girls 
have  been  destroyed  that  there  is  now  a  scarcity  of 
women,  consequently  the  price  of  wives  has  gone  up, 
and 'it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  daughters  than  pigs.' 
That  way  of  expressing  it  shows  ]ust  how  girls  are  ap- 
preciated in  this  land.  The  great  thing  is  to  marry 
them,  and  make  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  them.  Of 
course  the  girls  themselves  are  not  supposed  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  are  not  consulted  about  it." 
The  report  shows  an  encouraging  progress. 


China  Mtgstoa  of  the  FresbjteHftn  Clmrcl]  of  Ettf  Iftnd. 

SwATOW. — Mimonarie^:  Rev,  Geo.  Bmitli,  a.m.,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Mttckeazie,  a.m..  Rev,  Wm.  Dulfixs.  R€V.  John  C\  Gibson,  m.a.. 
Rev,  Donald  Mclver,  m:.a.,  Rev.  John  Watson,  m.a.  Medical 
fiBtionariei:  WtxL  Gauld,  a.m,,  u.v.,  Alexander  Lyall,  m.b.. 
Cm.  WomaTiti'  AMsoeiation  MiMionarif:  Miss  C,  M.  Ricketts,  593 
communicanls. 

KyLQt,—MmUmark$:  Rev.  W>  8.  Bwanson.  a.m.,  Rev.  Robert 
Gordon^  a.m.,  Rev,  Henry  Thompson.  Medical  Mmionar^: 
David  GraDt.  m,b,,  cm.    74B  cotnmiinlcanU. 

FoBMOBA.— 3ft*«tonaWt«;  Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  Rev,  Thomas 
Barclay,  m.a.,  Rev.  David  Smith,  Rev.  Wm.  Thow.  M.A.  Medi- 
cal Mimofiajy:  Peter  Anderson,  L.ii,c.8.  W&m(tn»'  Au&eiatian 
Mii»ionari€s:  Mm  Ritchie,  Miaa  Elizabeth  Murray.  985  commu- 
nicacitd. 

The  last  Annual  Report  aaye:  "Our  mission  in  China 
occupies  four  distinct  fields  of  labor,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
FormoHa,  and  the  Hak-ka  region  in  the  interior  of  the 
Canton  province.  On  its  roll  of  serTants  there  are  the 
names  at  present  of  14  ordained  missionaries,  of  4  medi- 
cal missionaries,  and  of  3  ladies,  the  representativet*  of 
the  Womana'  Missionary  Association,  who  further  enjoy 
the  active  and  most  valuable  co-operation  of  the  wives 
of  the  missionaries.  One  native  pastor  and  64  evangel- 
ists, with  8  or  10  colporteurs,  and  I  Bible  woman  repre- 
sent the  native  agency.  At  the  close  of  last  year  there 
were  2,228  communicants,  and  the  native  contributions 
for  all  purposes  during  the  year  amounted  to  a  little 
over  £000." 

**Tbe  Swatow  Mission  has  its  sphere  in  the  Canton 
province,  which  has  an  area  one-third  larger  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  population  of  about  19 
millions.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hok-los,  speaking  a  dialect  allied  to  that  of 
Amoy,  and  numbering  about  *3  millions.  The  central 
part  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  Hak-kas,  the 
south  and  west  by  the  I  nn-tis.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns 
began  work  amongst  the  Hok-los  in  1856.  The  first 
convert  was  baptised  at  Swatow  by  tlie  Rev.  George 
Smithy  in  1859.  The  prefcctural  city  Chao-chow-foo, 
was  occnjded  in  1865.  The  first  station  opened  amongst 
the  Ilak-kas  was  Ho-po»  in  1871. 

**The  Amoy  Mission  has  its  work  in  the  Fnh-kien  prov- 
ince, with  an  area  very  little  less  tlian  that  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  a  population  of  15  millions.  The  Rev. 
W.  C.  Burns  and  Dr.  James  Young  began  to  labor  at 
Amoy  in  1851,  and  the  first  blessing  was  at  Pechnia,  in 
1854.  An-hai  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Amoy 
field,  embracing  Chin-chew,  was  definitely  entered  npon 
by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1859.  Khi-be,  from  which 
the  work  in  the  S.  W ,  has  developed,  was  occupied  in 
1862,  and  the  district  city  of  Chang-poo  in  1879,  It  is 
now  seventeen  years  since  the  congregations  gathered  hy 
our  Mission  and  by  the  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  North  America  were  formed  into  one  native  Chinese 
Church  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery.  In  this  Presby- 
tery the  business  is,  of  course,  conducted  in  Chinese,  and 
the  native  tnenibera  now  far  out-number  the  foreign;  the 
number  of  missionaries,  British  and  American,  never 
exceeding  six  or  seven,  while  there  are  four  native  min- 
isters  and  fifteen  elders  representing  organized  congre- 
gations. While  not  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
two  missions,  the  Presbytery  takes  cognisance  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  J  and  one  subject  which  has,  for  some  time,  much 
occupied  its  attention  is  the  question  of  self-support. 

Dr.  Anderson  says  of  the  medical  mission  work  in 
Formosa:  "Each  morning  before  commencing  work  we 
have  a  short  service,  in  which  the  native  dispenser  and 
mjrseU  take  part.     We  endeavor  to  *  tell  the  story  sim- 


ply,' and  have  to  reiterate  Gospel    BtatemeTits    many 
times  over  to  make  sure  that  they  are  understood.  Many 
listen  eagerly  and  with  open  mouths;  some  merely  tole; 
ate  the  *  doctrine,'  whilst  now  and  again  there  are  thoi 
who,  notwithstanding  all  our  earnestness,  exhibit  a  pn 
yoking  unconcern.    The  results  are  with  God,    Person; 
dealing,  however,  I  find  to  be  more  useful  than  the  gei 
eral  address.     Yon  get  nearer  your  patient,  come  to  uH" 
derstand  the  peculiarities  of  his  case,  and  are,  therefore, 
better  able  to  apply  the  truth  so  as  to  meet  theraJ" 

Dr.  Gauld  reports  eoncerninor  the  Medical  Misdion: 
"It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  keep  in  view  the  twofol 
character  of  the  work  as  indicated  by  the  8aWo« 
command,  *Heal  the  ftick«=and  say  unto  them,  The  Ivin^ 
dom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.'  In  regard  to  thi 
former,  the  hospital  has  been  open  daily,  and  over  2|00» 
patients  have  availed  themselves  of  the  jfacilities  afford* 
ed  by  it  for  the  healing  of  their  bodily  diseases,  whili 
the  dispensary,  as  before,  has  been  open  twioe  a  week 
out-patients,  for  whom  medical  advice  and  medicinea 
are  also  gratutiously  provided.  In  pursuance  of  the 
latter,  we  have  bad  the  usual  marning  and  evening  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  to  such 
as  could  attend,  usually  the  great  majority  of  the 
patients,  and,  on  Sabbaths,  a  special  service  nas  been 
held  for  their  benefit.  Tracts,  colloquial  hymn-books^ 
^fec,  have  been  sold  or  given  away  to  the  sick  peopl 
The  female  patients,  who  have  numbered  as  many 
fifty  at  one  time,  have  received  from  the  ladies  of  the 
Mission  visits  and  instruction,  which  have  been,  as  a  rale, 
much  appreciated." 
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China  Mission  of  the  Eng'lish  Church  Missionary  Socletf. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report  we  obtain  the  following 
facta  concerning  this  Mission: 

SoiTTHERN    DlVlSlOX, 

The  headquarters  of  this  Mission  are  at  Faochow» 
entered  in  1850,  and  IIong-Kong,  entered  in  1862. 

The  Rev.  K.  Davys  and   Rev.   J.  Grundy  were  mis- 
sionaries at  Hong-Kong  in  1879,  but  early  in   1880  the  h 
state  of  Mr.    Davys'  health  compelled   him  to  return  tofl 
England.     At  the  daily  evening  preaching  many  attend, 
and  several  have  been  baptized  during  the  year. 

The  missionaries  at  Foucbow  are  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,, 
Rev.  L.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Van  S.  I'aylur,  and  four  native 
clergymen-  The  statistical  returns  for  Foochow  give  the 
number  of  native  Coraraunicants  at  1,000;  of  native 
Christian  adherents,  3,000;  of  baptisms  during  the  year, 
363  adults  and  71  children.  In  the  theological  college 
45  men  have  been  imder  training  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  awakening  in  the  city  of  ^ 
Lo  Nguong,  Mr.  Stewart  writes  that  on  a  recent  visit  ■ 
there  he  found  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  well  edu-  ■ 
cated,  of  the  literary  class,  meeting  every  night  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  he  baptized  1ft 
persons  who  for  six  months  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  services  that  were  conducted  by  the  natire 
helpers. 

At  Lanyojig  there  is  no  chapel,  and  six  or  eight  of  the 
men  walk  over  every  Sunday  to  the  Achia  chapel,  about 
eight   or   nine  miles  distant,  the   road    being   a    steep 
mountain  path.     "  Two  of  the  Christians  were  imprisoned      , 
by  the  mandarins  on    an  entirely  false  charge.     Every  A 
endeavor  to  obtain  their  liberation  w^as  tried,  but  with-  W 
out  success,  till  a  few  months  ago,  when  at  length  they 
were  given  their  liberty.     However,   while  there,  they  ^ 
did  good  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ.     First  of  all^  the  ■ 
jailor  himself  was  impressed  by   their  behavior,  as  well 
as  their  words,  and  operly    omed  "the  doctn::eJ'    Thift 
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was  followed  by  tbe  conversion  of  one  of  their  fellow- 
prisonerja,  and,  owinEj  to  the  friendshio  of  the  jailor^ 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  service  in  the  prison  every 
Sunday:  they  were  also  given  small  positions  of  trust  in 
the  place,  and  the  good  to  the  church  which  resnlted  from 
their  impriBonment  was  altogether  greater  than  if  they 
had  never  been  imprisoned/' 

Northern  Division. 

The  principal  stations  are  Shanghai,  opened  in  1845; 
Ningpo,  1848;  Peking,  1863;  Hang-Chow,  1864;  Shao- 
Hing,  1870. 

The  missionaries  at  Ningpo  are  Rev.  F.  F.  Goegh» 
Rev.  i.  Bates,  Rev.  J.  O.  Hoare,  and  Rev.  R.  Shann. 
The  training  college  has  29  men  and  boys  in  attendance, 
and  there  are  five  conntry  schools,  fonr  of  which  are 
conducted  by  students  of  the  training  college. 

Rev,  J,  D.  Valentine  and  Rev.  J,  B.  Ost  are  at  Shao- 
Hing.  Mr.  Valentine  baptized  not  long  since  a  man  70 
years  of  age,  the  father  of  his  native  assistant.  At  thi- 
time  his  son  became  a  Christian,  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
little  Buddhist  temple  on  one  of  the  hills  near  here.  His 
flon^s  exliortations  to  leave  the  temple  and  to  go  home 
and  hear  about  the  Christian  Religion  were  unheeded 
for  some  time.  At  last  the  trutli  of  his  son's  remarks 
about  idols  tlashed  upon  his  mind.  He  saw  the  idol-  I 
makers  construct  the  ulols  of  wood  and  clay,  and  then 
carry  them  up  the  hill  to  the  temple,  and  he  thought  all 
at  once:  '*  What  my  boy  says  is  right.  If  these  idols 
had  any  power,  they  wouldn't  need  anybody  to  carry 
them  up  tliere."  And  forthwith  he  left  the  temple,  re- 
turned home  to  where  his  son  was  then  lining — in  a  lit- 
tle village  outside  the  soutli  gate  of  the  city— little  by 
little  took  in  the  truth,  attended  church  regularly,  often 
walking  ten  miles  on  the  Sunday  to  do  so,  and  is  now 
numbered  among  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

At  Hang'Chow  are  Rev,  A,  Klwin  and  Rev.  J,  IL 
Sedgwick,  assisted  by  two  catechists.  There  are  also  8 
native  Christian  teachers,  118  coTumunicants,  187  native 
Christians,  4  Kchools,  35  scholars,  6  voluntary  helpers, 
11  out-stations,  8  seminarists. 

Shanghai  has  one  missionary.  Rev.  Canon  McClatchie, 
Mr,    G.    Lanning   is    in    charge  of  the  Shanghai  hoys' 
ipchool,  w^here  there  are  47  Cliinesr  boys  receiving  Chris- 
tian   education.     Some  of    these  are    the    children    of 
native  Christians.      The    Society  has  decided  to  with- 
draw from  Peking, 

The  sttttistJcs  of  tbe  China  Mission  are  18  iitatioos,  24  European 
missionaries,  8  native  clergymen,  190  native  Cliristlan  laytfHcb^ 
era,    1,47;^  native    (■ommdnicftata,    4,VdS    native    Christians,    39 

fhools,  901  scholttrs. 
Erif^lish  Baptist  Mission  in  China. 
Tat  Ycen  Fu  District,  Shanai,  North  China.     Rev,  T,  Rich- 
ard, and  wife;  144  memhers.     TsiNO  chew  Fu   District,    Shan- 
tung, China,  Rev,  A.  G.  Jones  and  Rev.  J«  T.  Kitts,  MUiianariei; 
8i5  mem  hers, 

3  Miss ioniines;  7  evangel iBta;  19  fltaliona  and  suh  stations;  19 
chapels;  48t>  native  members;  199  candidates  and  inquirera. 

Rev.  T.  Rieliard  reports  from  tlie  Tiii  Yuen  Fu  Dis- 
trict: **My  wife  has  charge  of  the  rir[»hans,  nnw  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  ivho  get  daily  leyisons  in  Christian 
books,  in  addition  to  tin'  native  books  wbieh  they  wtudy^ 
We  were  ghnidened  on  New  YearVdayby  tlireeof  thein 
eomiug  forwanl  to  say  that  they  had  made  up  their 
mind«  tu  serve  Christ  forever,  aiKJ  si  nee  tlien  three  nujre 
have  come  forward  to  do  the  same.  My  wife  takes 
charge  also  of  the  Binging-elass,  both  among  boy.s  and 
grown-up  people.  As  for  me,  famine  relief  oecupied  my 
attention  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the  au- 
tumn we  got  books  and  tracts  specially  prepared  for  the 
5,090  B.A.  8eholar8  gathered  in  the  profingial  capital  for 


the  triennial  examination.  We  distribtited  nearly  sixty 
pounds''  worth  vd'  books,  wfiieh  sum  was  given  by  a 
frieml  in  China.  Since  then  I  have  8i>ent  most  of  my 
leisure  in  preparing  a  representation  to  be  placed  before 
the  native  authoi'ities  bearing  on  famine,  education,  and 
religion,  as  well  41h  planning  f'*r  work  to  be  done  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  efficient  method  throiighoiit 
Cinna," 

Rev»  A.  G,  Jones  reports  from  the  Tsing  Chew  Fu 
DiBtriet:  **We  carmot  see  our  way  either  to  use  foreign 
money  to  teach  nativ*'  Christians,  or  to  permit  these 
Christians  to  ever  remain  on  the  same  level  of  Christian 
intelligence.  Therefore,  there  is  a  volunteer  class  of 
theological  students,  who  rea«i  at  home  an  a|>poiiited 
portion  J  and  come  twice  a  year,  almost  entirely  at  their 
own  expense,  to  the  native  i*a8tor  for  questioning, 
lecture,  *fcc.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  maintain  a  class  of 
men  suificiently  aliead  of  their  followers  to  teach  atid 
lead  them,  and  yet  neitiicr  too  far  above  theui,  nor  de- 
manding a  sustentation  oppressive  to  and  even  destruc* 
tive  of  newly  nwted  Christianity,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  too  severe  to  need 
more  than  mentiun  lie  re." 

The  missionaries  have  striven  to  develop  the  indepen- 
dence and  self-support  of  the  numerous  small  native 
Christian  churches.  All  are  ministered  to  by  native 
pastors  and  in  nearly  ail  casen  they  are  entirely  self- 
supi>orting.  Writing  of  one  of  these  churches  Mr, 
Jones  says;  "During  my  absence  there  were  130  candi- 
dates received  into  the  native  churc*h,  A  good  number 
of  these  I  know  personally  rir  hy  sight,  many  I  iloift; 
but  to  be  short  I  give  you  the  words  in  which  tlie  nafivo 
pastor  described  them  to  me.  He  said: — ^Last  jear's 
baptized  were  suiierior  to  those  l*aptized  the  year  be- 
for*^,  and  this  year's  superior  to  last  year's,  and  that 
very  much  superior/  Of  course,  the  longer  the  w^ork 
goes  on,  so  much  the  dee[)er  bei'omcs  the  Cliristiaa 
consciousnesss  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  of  those 
who  are  instructors  of  others  in  particular." 


The  Basel  Bfission  in  China* 

The  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Basel  in 
Switzerland,  commenced  operations  in  China,  in  the 
year  1847.  Two  missionaries,  Mr.  Hamberg  and  Mr, 
Lechler  were  then  sent  out.  The  work  then  commenced 
has  developed  into  the  following, 

HoNO  KoNO—TJiif*  station  was  establiahed  ia  1861.  Mimon* 
ariM.  Rev.  R.  Lechler.  Rev.  G.  lleusch.  2  outatatioaa.  145 
conamuDi cants,  1  girls*  hoftrdiugsckool  with  fi5  Bcbolars,  1  hoys* 
day  school  with  81  scholars,  6  native  asaistanta  and  school- 
masters. 

LiLONG.—Establighed  in  1852.  JITttjn'on/jrwj*.—- Charles  Piton^ 
Martin  8chaah,  Geo.  Morgenrath.  Li  SbmEu;  (J  out-stations,  375 
commuaicaats.  1  boys'  bon rd id g  school  with  ttO  scholar.-i,  1  girls' 
day  school  with  fl  scholars,  1  theological  seminary  with  17 
ficholara.  10  native  assistsinta  aod  scliord  musters. 

Khicuuko,— Established  in  187S.  Mmhnarj/,—V.  Karamener; 
1  Dut'Station,  5!  eommuiiieants,  4  native  assistants  and  school- 
masters. 

Foo-cnux-PAJ— Iftmcuwjry.— R.  Ott,  3  outatatioos,  95  com- 
municants, 1  boys'  day  school  with  30  scholars,  3  native  assistants 
and  schoolmasters. 

CeiNO-TseuTt-— EstabOfllied  in  \%M.— Mum&narien.  H.  Ben- 
dcr»  Chin  Min  syu.  3  outstations,  260  communicants,  1  girla* 
btjarding  school  with  25  scholars,  1  boys*  t>t>arding-school  with 
15  scholars,  day  schoohn  out-slati'n  with  18  gdiolars,  7  native 
assistants  and  schoolmasters. 

Nykn-hanot I.— Established  in  1865.  Mimonariei—Q.  Gus- 
maun,  Kong  Fat  J  in,  D.  Schaible,  H.  Ziegler,  Z  out  stations,  S20 
communicants,  1  scmlQary  for  teachers  with  3  slu dents,  1  middle* 
school  with  25  scholars,  1  t)oys*  boarding  school  with  60  Hcholflrs, 
8  native  assistants  aod  schoolmasters. 

SUM.MAHY.— 6  Princinal  stationp,  17  out-stations,  11  Europeaa 
missiotiaries.  Sordainea  Chinese  missiooaries,  4  ordained  deacons, 
W  asfistanta  and  school  masters,  4  female  assistants,  1,346  com- 
munic&QU,  259  male  schoara,  80  female  scholars. 
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London  Mi**sionarj  Hoelctj  In  Clbfita. 

Peking. — Rev.  Joseph  E<!kio3,  »i>.,  1848;  J,  I>u<l£feJT,  md., 
and  wife,  1863;  Rev.  George  Owen  mm}  wife,  1885;  Eev.  Jaines 
Gilmotir,  ma.,  and  wife,  1870;  Rev.  B,  E.  Meech,  md  wife,  18-71, 
One  native  pastor, 

TiBJ4T3iN. — Rev.  Jonathan  Lees  and  wife,  186t;  J.  K.  Mac- 
kenzie, M.E.c.s..  and  wife,  1875;  Rev.  Alrstander  Kicpgand  wifr. 
1S70.     Two  native  paatora, 

Hankow.— Rev.  Grifflth  John  and  wife,  1115-5;  Rev.  W.  G.  Maw- 
bey^  L.K  c  8  ,  L.R.C.P,,  and  wife,  1864;  Rev,  Evan  Bryant  and 
wife,  ISO"*;  Rev.  T.  Bryson  and  wife,  1866;  Rtev.  W.  Owea^  187a 

Bbanohai— Rev.  Wm.  Muirhcad,  1847;  Rev.  T,  Taylor,  b.a., 
and  wife,  1877;  Miss  Bear,  1876.     Two  native  pastors. 

Amoy,— Rev.  John  Macgowan  and  wife,  tS59;  Rav.  James 
Sadler  and  wife,  180^1     Two  native  pastors 

Canton  "Rev.  Henry  C.  Ridges,  b.a.,  1877;  Rev.  Thomae  W. 
Fearce,  1879.     One  native  pastor. 

HoKQ  KoNo  —  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  ma,  tx.d..  and  wife, 
185^:  Rev.  J.  C.  Edge  and  wife,  1873;  Miss  Rowe,  1870;  Wtm 
Jack  son,  1878.     One  native  pastor  at  Poklo. 

Total, ^Twenty -one  English  missionaries,  eleven  of  whom  are 
married;  three  female  missionaries;  eight  ordained  native  pastors. 

In  some  respects  China  must  be  regarded  as  the  first 
niisBionary  field  m  the  world,  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society  has  the  high  honor  of  having  been  the  firnt  to 
occupy  it.  Dr  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missiona- 
ry in  that  great  empire,  was  sent  out  by  ibis  venerable 
fioeiety  in  the  year  1807.  Though  public  preaching  and 
teach iuEf  was  impossible  in  those  days,  there  was  much 
preparatory  work  to  he  done,  and  Dr,  Morrison  was  the 
yery  man  for  the  work.  His  was  **the  patience  that  re-  j 
fuses  to  be  conquered,  the  dibgenee  that  never  tires,  the 
caution  that  always  tremble^',  and  the  studious  habit 
that  spontaneously  seeks  retirement;"  and  these  traits 
of  character  ''were  best  adapted  for  the  first  Protestant 
raissionary  in  China."  From  the  days  of  Morrison  till 
now  this  Society  has  been  represented  in  China  by  men 
of  great  abiHtv%  high  cnlture,  and  earnest  devotedness. 
The  names  of  Mihie,Medhurst,  Legge,  Lockbart,  Hohson, 
Wylie,  Edkins,  and  many  more,  are  well  ktiown  in  the 
Literary  as  well  as  to  the  Christian  world.  The  Chinese 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  first  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ever  made  into  their  language,  and  for  one  of  the 
best  and  most  highly  prized  of  those  now  used.  They 
are  also  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  princijial  scien- 
tific and  religious  works  that  have  >>een  given  to  them 
1>y  the  missionaries  of  the  variona  Societies,  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  to  the  mis* 
sions  of  this  society  for  much  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation it  possesses  in  regard  to  the  langnage,  the 
history,  the  religion,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
thu  Chinese.  The  invaluable  dictionaries  of  Morrison, 
and  Med  hurst,  Legge*s  magnificent  translations  of  the 
Ciiinese  Classics,  and  Edkins  grammar  and  philologi- 
cal works  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  library  of  every  sino- 
logue. In  respect  to  direct  missionary  work,  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  has  been  eminently  successful 
Its  missionaries  are  for  the  most  part  earnest  students  of 
the  language,  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  preach- 
ing.  In  some  other  missions,  more  time  appears  to  be 
devoted  to  schools,  but  in  no  mission  is  more  attention 
paid  to  the  important  work  of  proclaiming  the  glad  news 
far  and  wide* 

Dr  Mackenzie  left  Hankow  for  Tientsin  to  take  charge 
of  the  medical  station  at  that  place.  The  serious  illness 
of  the  wife  of  LI  I  lung-Chang,  the  viceroy  of  the  prov- 
ince, baffled  the  skill  of  the  native  physicians,  and  he 
called  in  Dr,  Mackenzie.  A^  Chinf3se  etiquette  required 
the  pres'ince  of  a  lady,  Miss  Howard,  M.n.,  of  the  Amer- 
/cjin  Melhodiai  Episcopal  Mission  at  Peking,  was  sum- 


moned  to  take  charge  of  the  sufferer. 

writes: 


Dr.  Maekenirir 


"I  sat  up  that  night  in  tbc  Yamen  to  let  the  viceroy,  who  had 
Ijecnup  all  the  previous  night,  and  who  is  deeply  attached  to  his 
wife,  get  a  night's  rc»t.  Through  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  in«;ftD9  used,  the  pwtient  railed,  and  diily  improved.  A  few 
days  ago  he  handed  me  900  ta^la  (0)0)  for  the  immediate  purchnae 
of  drugs,  etc.,  handed  over  a  portion  of  the  Memorial  Temple  to 
Cheng' Kwa  fan.  the  finest  in  Tientsio,  for  dispensary  w^rk,  andi 
authorized  me  to  send  in*  all  bill*  to  him  for  settlement.  It  if  I 
be  called  the  Hospital  in  eonnectkm  with  the  Viceroy  of  Chefa 
He  knows  I  am  a  missionary,  andJ  will  U'W  every  means  to  i 
it  a  center  for  propagating  the  GVwpel;  but  he  leaves  my  hand 
<^ite  free.  Through  this  ca%  the-  highest  ranks  of  the  officii 
classes  are  inTtting  me  to  their  Tafneos  to  attend  upon  themael?ei, 
th«ir  wives,  and  children, " 

The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of   the 
present  strength  of  the  Society  in  Cliiiia; 
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United  Preshyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in  China. 

1.  CHKFOiK—Mf ssionari/,  Rev.  Alex.  Williamson, 
LL.D,  J  3Iedical  3lismonarj/\  Dr.  Piatt;  GirU^  jSchool,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Williamson. 

2.  KKWCHWANa. — Missiotiaries,  Rev,  John  Ross  and 
Rev.  John  Macintyre;  Mitive  JSoanffeHst^,  Wang  J  tog- 
tang  and  Wang  Jingmeng,  Amative  JFhmaU  Agent,,  Mra. 
Liang,  Members,  100;  attendance  at  public  worship,  140; 
candidates^  3;  week  day  schools,  1;  pupils,  27;  out-sta* 
tions,  Da-Ping,  Shaw,  I^fonkden^  Haicljung. 

The  last  Annual  Report  does  not  give  the  statistics  of 
the  Chefoo  station.  Dr.  Williamson  reports  that  in  the 
spring  he  made  a  short  journey  to  the  nearest  stations 
to  Chefoo,  and  found  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  both 
converts  and  heathen  vastly  improved.  For  the  firel 
time  in  his  experience  he  felt  he  was  looked  npon  as  a 
friend  by  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  first  time,  after 
leaving  the  great  highway,  were  bouses  set  apart  for  his 
accommodation,  and  all  his  expenses  defrayed.  In  the 
girls'  school  at  Chefoo  five  of  the  girls  w^ere  baptized. 
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BoflUH^miil  Inland  Mission 

The  organ  of  the  Society,  C  hina^s  Millions^  gives  in 
tlie  January  number  the  following  account: 

Though  Frutestiiiit  Missions  were  commenced  in 
China  early  in  the  present  century,  there  were  in  1865 
only  about  ninety  Protestant  missionaries  in  China. 
These  were  in  the  mx  sea-board  provinces,  and  in  Hii- 
peh.  Allowing  to  eaeh  missionary  a  prpulation  ttjual 
to  the  population  of  York,  Canterburv,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Durham,  Exeter,  Lineoln,  and  Ripon,  put  all 
together,  it  wius  estimated  that  there  would  be  about 
185  millions  in  these  seven  provincesi,  'mtterly  and 
hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  tlio  Gospel." 

The  other  eleven  provinces  of  China,  containing  to- 
gether about  107  millions  of  inhabitants,  were  without 
one  resident  Protestant  miJssionary,  To  carry  the  Gos- 
pel into  these  provinces;!,  and  the  more  inland  portions 
of  other  provinces,  the  China  Inland  Mission  was 
formed.  Iti  1 866  a  large  party  of  missionaries,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mission,  entered  China,  and  joined 
others  who  had  preceded  them.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  the  Mis^sion  had  stations  and  ouVslationi^  in  Xing- 
po,  Ho-yJ,  K'oJig-p^i,  Fung-hwa,  Shao-hing,  and  Hang- 
ehaii. 

At  the  end  of  1874  the  Mission  band,  which  had 
been  receiving  accessions  from  year  to  year,  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-one  missionaries.  There  were  also 
seventy  male  native  assistants,  and  six  Bible-women, 
In  the  year  1878  great  advances  were  made.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  an  appeal  for  prayer  was  put 
forth  that  during  the  year  eighteen  men  might  be  raieed 
up  for  the  work  of  evangelization  in  the  nine  provinces 
which  were  still  without  Protestant  missionaries* 
These  prayers  were  answered,  and  though  all  did  not 
proceed  to  China  immediately,  eleven  new^  missionaries 
were  added  to  the  manlier  mI"  laborers  during  the  year. 
Missionary  journeys  were  taken  in  the  provinces  of 
Hu-nati  and  Ho-nan;  and  eight  stations  were  opened. 

During  1880,  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Pigott  travelled 
extensively  in  North  China.  Missionary  journeys  WH^re 
also  taken  by  Mr.  Parrott  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  Ho-nan;  by 
Mr.  Bailer  and  j>arty  through  Hu-nan;  by  Mr.Broumton 
and  Mr.  Trendi  in  Yun-nan;  by  Mr.  Kasfon  in  Kan-suh; 
by  Messrs.  Riley  and  Clarke  in  Si-ch'ucn;  and  by  Mr. 
Hudson  Taylor  and  others  in  varii^us  parts  of  China. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year 
10  the  beginning  of  work  among  the  women  of  Western 
China.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Missions  in 
China,  European  ladies  have  entered  the  provinces  of 
Shen*si,  Li-ciruen,  and  Kwei-ehau.  Though  the  first 
foreign  ladies  ever  seen  in  Western  China,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  settle  quietly  and  caiTV  on  their  work 
without  molestation.  Large  niunbers  of  Chinese  w^omen 
have  visited  them. 

Two  of  these  ladies  (Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Faussett) 
travelled  from  Wii-chang  to  Han-chung,  in  the  province 
of  Shen-si,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles  on  the 
river  Han,  without  Ein'opean  escort.  The  journey  ttiok 
nearly  three  months,  viz.,  from  February  20th  to  May 
2 let,  and  was  safely  accompli s*hed.  Upon  arriving  at 
Han-chong  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs,  King  working 
amidst  nmch  encouragement,  and  almost  imm^nUately 
they  had  abundant  openings  for  work  among  the 
women  and  children. 

At  this,  the  last  opened  station  of  the  miBsion,  much 

Eccess  has  been  vouchsafed,  and   already   tidings  have 
iched  us    that   twenty  persons  have   been    baptized. 
Tliese  are  the  first  fruits  of  Protestant  missions  among  the 
10,000,000  of  Shen-si. 
Ten  additional  missionaries  left  for  China  in  1880. 
The  mission  staff  now  consists  of  76  missionaries,  and 


26  wives  of  missionaries,  and  about  100  native  helpers, 
viz.,  pastors,  evangelists,  colporteurs,  etc.  1'he  mission 
has  now  70  stations;  these  are  situated  in  eleven  provin- 
ces, and  itinerant  work  has  been  more  or  less  carried  on 
for  several  veal's  in  four  other  provinces.  God  has  not 
only  given  our  brethren  access  to  the  people,  but  He  has 
l>les8e<l  the  Word  preached,  and  about  a  thousand  have 
it  is  believed,  been  brought  to  the  knowltdcre  of  tho 
truth. 
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The  8.  P.  e.  In  Chlniu 

The  last  Annual  R<-port  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Oospel  says:  ^*  In  1872,  a  London  mer- 
chant offered  a  stibBcription  of  £1,000  per  annum  for 
^ve  years,  on  condition  that  the  Society  undertook  work 
in  some  new  field;  at  the  same  time  |t500  per  annum 
were  promised  anonymously  on  condition  that  the 
Society  should  undertake  work  in  China,  In  1874, 
Messrs,  Miles  Greenwood  and  C.  K  Scott  were  sent  to 
Chcfoo,  Mr.  Scott  has  since  been  made  Bi^hop  of 
Mid'China,  as  £10,000  has  been  anonymously  contributed 
for  the  endowment  of  a  bishop  in  these  regions.'* 

The  Society  reports  at  present  but  two  missionaries, 
and  no  record  is  given  either  in  the  Annual  Report  or 
other  publications  of  the  Society  as  to  the  membership. 


The  Irisli  Presbyteriau  Church  In  Chiia. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  but  one  mis- 
sion in  China,  viz.,  at  New  Chwang.  There  are  two 
missionaries,  Rev,  James  Carson  and  Dr.  J.  M,  Hunter, 

A  service  is  held  regularly  at  Tien-chwang-tai,  some- 
times seven  women  being  present  and  sometimes  nine- 
teen, beside  children,  l^he  Secretary  sava;  *'  We  have 
.as  yet  little  fruit  to  show  in  our  mission,  but  it  must  not 
be  therefore  supposed  that  Chma  presents  elements  of 
any  peculiar  discouragement.  There  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  mission  held  where  more  fruit  has  been 
gathered  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown."  There  are 
'  reported  1  native  helpers,  31  communicants,  2  schoolB, 
and  81  scholars* 


Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  China. 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  jilissions  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Young,  writes  us,  April 
12th. :  **We  have  strictly  speaking  no  Mission  in  China, 
but  co-operate  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  which  our  church  is'in  tho  closest  relations. 
Most  of  the  missions  sent  out  by  that  church  have  been 
got  from  us,  and  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  a  year  are  regular- 
ly contributed  by  members  of  the  Free  Church,  for  the 
support  of  their  China  Mission— which,  by  the  way,  has 
lieen  singularly  owned  of  God." 
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China  MIsgioTi  of  the  Preshjterian  Chnrt'h  In  Canada. 

The  3Ilj^Hion  of  this  Chtirclx  is  on  the  islaiirl  of  For- 
nioea.  The  headquarters  of  the  nibsion  is  at  Tamsui. 
There  are  two  missionaries^ — Rev,  G.  L.  Maekay,  d,d,j 
appointed  1871,  and  Rev.  IC  F.  Jniior,  appointed  1877. 
Dr,  Maekay  is  at  present  in  Canada.  The  report  made 
March  Ist,  1881,  says:  **In  a  little  more  than  eight 
years  20  chapels  havebeen  opened,  and  2  mission  houses 
built,  and  20  native  helpers  trained;  5  schools  are  sus- 
tained, 300  communicants  are  enrolled,  and  nearly  S,000 
persons  have  renounced  idolatry  and  attend  Christian 
worship.  There  is  also  an  hospital  in  Tamsui  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  A  hospital  has  been  established  at  Kelung 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mann.'' 

The  Canadian  Committee  in  charge  says:  "During 
the  year  a  hospital  has  been  erected  at  Tamsui  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  13,000.  The  honor  of  this  enterprise  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  large-hearted  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Maekay,  of  Windsor,  Ont,  She  desired  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  her  late  husband  by  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent building  in  connection  with  the  Formosa  Mis- 
sion. 

"The  hospital  has,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ringer,  con- 
tinued to  render  excellent  service  to  the  mission.  It  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  human  sufferings  and  commend 
Christianity  by  its  practical  fruits  to  the  Chinese,  Dur- 
ing the  year  1,204  new  patients  attended  the  hofij)ital,  of 
whom  sixty-two  were  treated  in  the  house.  The  church 
is  under  continued  obligations  to  Dr.  Ringer  for  the 
Taluabie  services  he  has  so  long  rendered  cheerfully  and 
gratuitously  to  the  hospital.  With  him  it  has  evidently 
been  a  labor  of  love,  but  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
special  and  hearty  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian  church.  At  Kelung  a  second  hospital  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  was  opened  during  the  year  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Mann,  the  resident  English  physician,  and 
placed  under  his  care.  The  pleasure  of  working  in  a 
noble  cause  is  the  only  temporal  reward  which  he  re- 
ceives for  his  generous  labors," 


American  Preshjterlan  Cluirch  In  China. 

Nmopo  MisBiON. 
Shanohat:  on  the  Woosung  River.  14  miles  from  the  sea:  oc- 
cupied m    tt  missioD   BtfttioB,   1850;    missioDftry  lalior^rs— R«v. 
r  Messrs.  J.  IT.  W.  Farnham  and  W.  S.  Holt  and  Iheir  wives;  Mev. 
l£ao  Tstk'dze;  1  evangelist,  6  teachers  and  Bible  women. 

NrNGPo:  on  the  Nhigpo  River,  12  miles  from  the  sea;  occupietl 

as  a  mission    station,  1845;  missionary  laborers— Rev,    Messrs. 

John  Butler  and  Wm,  J.  McKee  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Sarah 

I  A.  Warner;  I^v.  Mtm-9,  Zia  Yingtong,  BmkiOQnghyi,  Uoh-Cong- 

\hyK     Uoh-Congeng,     Loh-dong-wo,    ZiKyv&juig,    La  Oingveng, 

TumglAngt^iao;  8  evangelists,  8  teachers  and  asaistants. 

HANocnow,  the  provinciftl  capital  of  Chekian^  province,  156 

ttniles  north- w€st  of  Ningpo;  occupied  as  a  mission  atation,  1859; 

[missionary  laborers— Rev.    Messrs,    Charles  Lea  man  and  J.  H. 

^  Judflon  and   their  wives,  and  Ji^f.  MeWft.   Tmng  Nifingkwe  and 

PaO'Kang  iQ/i;  2  evangoliats,  5  teachers  and  helpers. 

Sucnow,  70  mihs  from  Shanghai:  occupied  as  a  mission  station 
in  1871;  Misiionaiy  laborers— Mrs.  Altert  Whiting;  1  licentiale 
and  7  assistants. 

Nanking,  on  the  Yang-tso  Kiang.   90  miles  from  its  mouth: 
occupieii  as  a  mission  sUition,   1870;  lahorer,   1   nativehelDers. 
/^  thi»  cmtntry:    Rev,  Messrs.  Geo  F.  Finch  and  D.   A.  I.yon 
and  their  wives. 

The  reports  received  state  that  during  the  past  year 
35  adults  have  been  added  to  the  church  and  15  children 
baptized.  The  mission  has  not  been  free  from  persecu- 
tion. At  a  market  town  50  miles  from  Ningpo,  where 
there  is  a  native  church  of  40  members,  the  chapel  was 
broken  open  several  times  an<i  property  was  destroyed, 
because  the  Christians  refused  to  pay  assessments  for 
ancestral  worship.  Damages,  however,  were  secured 
for  the  property.  At  another  place  a  similar  difficulty 
occurred,  but  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  district 


magistrate  stating  that  the  object  In  preaching  the  docs- 
trine  of  Jesus  was  one  of  peace;  that  the  advocates  were 
allowed  to  pi*opagate  their  faith  in  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces, and  that  all  believers  were  to  be  exempt  from 
contributions  to  idolatry. 

There  are  seven  day  schools  with  163  pupils,  and  the 
girls'  boarding  school  numbers  26.  In  one  case  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  is  wholly  paid  by  the  pupils.  The 
girls*  boardinf^  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mf& 
McKee  and  Miss  Warner, 

A    Presbyterial   boarding  school  for  boys    is    being 
organized,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ningpo    Pres- 
bytery.    The  donations  toward  helping  to  get  the  insti 
tution  started   have   been  quite  generous.     Those  wh< 
arc   in    more    comfortable    circumstances    have    glveD 
money;  the  poorer  people  have  given  cotten,  articles  o! 
furniture,   bedding,    etc.,   and  some  have    given    thei 
labor,     A  few  of  the  heathen  who  are  interested    in   thi 
enterprize  have  given  money  to  help  in  getting  it  started» 
Rev.  1  iang-lingtrioo  has  been  elected  principal  of  th 
new  academy. 

The  work  in  the  Shanghai  station  has  progressed 
favorably.  The  two  boarding  schools,  under  the  care  o' 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farnham,  have  prospered,  and  baTe  5J 
scholars.  Twenty  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  boys'  scliool  are  now  helpers  in  the  mission.  Eight 
iiupils  have  been  received  to  the  church  during  the  year. 
Two  of  the  graduates  have  been  admitted  to  the  Cbi* 
nese  literary  degrees.  Ten  day  schools  are  maintainad| 
with  233  pupils. 

The  work  at  Ilangchow  has  been  retarded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  in  this  country.     The  boys* 
boarding  school  numbers  23  pupils.     The  local  church 
numbers   52.     Three   persons  have  been    added.     Two     \ 
daily  preaching  stations  have  been  maintained  by  tiadve^ 
preachers.  ™ 

The  work  at  Suchow  has  been  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B^itch  on 
account  of  ill  health.  The  only  work  done  has  bceii' 
that  of  native  helpers. 

Nanking  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been    occupied^, 
for   want   of    laborers.     Mrs.  Whiting,  who,  with   h 
husband  (now  deceased)   was  formerly  stationed  thei 
only  waits  for  the  protection  of  a  mission  family  befo: 
resuminiT  her  work. 

The  I'otal  Statistics  of  the  Ningpo  Mission  give,  oi 
dained  missionaries  on  the  ground  with  their  wives,  6 
single  ladies,  2;  native  pastors,  lO;  evangelists,  19 
teachers  and  other  help'^rs,  30;  boarding  schoolSf  i 
|>upils,  97;  day-schools,  23;  pupils,   420;  communicani 

779. 

Canton  Missiof. 

Canton:  on  the  Canton  River,  70  miles  frona  the  sea;  occupied 
as  a  miasion  station  in  1845;  raiasionaiy  laborers —Rev,  Meairt. 
Andrew  P.  Happer.  d.d  ,  Henry  V.  ISfoyes,  1J<  C.  Heury.  and 
Wellington  White,  and  their  wives;  John  G.  Kerr,  m.d,,  and  hii 
wife;  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton,  Miss  Hatiie  NoycSp  Miss  Mattie  Noyee, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Happer,  Miss  Alverda  Happer;  14  native  preach- 
ers. 10  teachers,  and  7  Bible  women. 

STATiemcs,— Ordained  missionaries,  (ot  whom  4  are  married;) 
5;  lay  medical  missionary,  (married,)  1;  unmarried  ladies,  4;  ni- 
tive  helpers,  17;  teaehers  and  Bible  women,  30;  churchci,  8; 
membership,  398;  number  added.  03;  Sabbath  school  echoUn. 
230;  contribntions,  f  165  50;  chapels  in  Camon,  6;  Out-sUitioiu, 
11;  high-schools,  2;  boys'  day-schoolB.  7;  girls*  day-8chool8»  U 
total  attendance  in  all  schook,  511 ;  hooks  and  tracts  sold  fttid  df 
tributed,  40.894;  inpatients  of  hospitals,  1,0S4;  out-patients  ol 
hosjntal,  16.302. 

The  Canton  3Iisslon  was  re  inforced  during  1S80  by  Rev,  Mr, 
Pulton  and  Rev.    Mr.    White  and  wife.     In  addition   to  chai 
work  in  Canton  there  is  regular  preaching  at  11  out  stations  one 
which  is  300  miles  distant,    The  following  were  opened  in  1880: 
Kong  Mun,  Chung  Low,  No  Fuh,  Leen  Chow,  Lin  Po,  and  flfcilt 
Lung.     An  excellent  school  building  in  Canton  for  a 
school  for  girls  and  women  under  the  cans  of  the 
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i  dedicated  lost  Noyember  Dunuz  the  year  15  pupila  have 
Attended  the  woman*;  rtepartEneiit.  lind  31  the  drls'  department. 
Five  wo  men  from  the  Fchiiol  have  been  receiverf  into  the  church. 
There  are  also  11  day  schools,  most  of  which  are  in  Canton  and 
Are  doing  a  good  work.  Tliey  are  superintended  by  the  ladies  of 
the  mission.  Mr.  Henry  has  visited  during  the  year  70  towna 
and  villages,  and  Mr.  Noyes  also  a  large  number. 

Shantung  and  Peeino  Mission, 

TuNocHow,  on  the  coast,  55  miks  from  Chefoo:  occupied  as  a 
tuissioQ  fetation,  1861;  miaaionary  laborers— Rev,  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Mateer,  d.d.  and  Cbarlea  H,  Blills,  and  their  wive«;  Mrs.  M,  B. 
Capp.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Shaw,  and  Ml?9  A.  D.  Kelsey,  M.0. ;  Mm,  Mr. 
Tn^n  Ku  Hjfin;  3  evangelials  and  8  helpers. 

Chkfoo,  the  chief  foreign  port  of  Shantung:  occupied  as  a 
mission  station,  1803;  missionary  laborers— liev.  Messrs.  Hunter 
Corbett  and  J.  M.  Leyenber^er  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie Anderson;  Jim.  vkung  Yuen  Shing :  %  evaogeliats  and  2 
helpera 

PsEiNG.  the  capital  of  the  country;  occupied  as  a  mission  sta- 
Uon,  1863;  missionar}'-  laborers — Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  McCoy  and 
John  Wherry  and  their  wives,  B.  C.  Alterbury,  m.d.,  and  Misa 
Mary  E.  Barr;  Ren.  Mr,  Tkaino,  and  4  helpers. 

Chr  NAN-FOu,  capital  of  the  Bbanlungprovioce,  3(K)  miles  Wth 
of  Peking:  occupied  as  a  mission  statioD,  lb72;  missionary  laDor* 
«rs— Rev.  Messrs.  John  Murray  and  Rev.  S.  H,  Hunter,  m.d.,  and 
their  wives*  and  B  helpers. 

In  tJiit  fmtfUry:  Rev.  Messrs,  J.  L.  Nevius  d.d.,  and  J.  L. 
Whiting  and  their  wives. 

Statistics.— Ordained  miflsionaries,  9;  native  pastors,  8;  Ucen- 
tiatea.  4;  lay  medicsil  missionaries,  2;  single  ladies,  5;  eommuni- 
^sants,  877;  number  received  during  the  year,  218;  hoarding 
pupils.  108;  day  schobirs,  74;  total  pupils,  1S3. 

The  Shantung  and  Peking  missions  have  been  bereft  in  the 
death  of  Rev.  Jasper  S,  Mcllvaiae,  who  died  on  tti©  2d  of  Febru 
ary  last.  Two  faithful  native  helpers  and  one  candidate  for  ihe 
cnmistry  at  Peking  have  alao  died.  At  Peking,  ihe  present  mem-^ 
berahip  is  40.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  outside  of  the 
l>oundaries  of  the  congregation  and  in  the  surrounding  country. 
In  connection  with  the  station  at  Chefoo,  230  new  members  have 
been  added  lo  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  In  the  Chimeh 
-district  three  schools  have  t)een  supported »  almost  entirely  by  the 
native  Christians,  and  in  one  district  a  church  bas  been  built  by 
the  pople,  with  aome  slight  assistance  from  their  native  bretbren, 

Bible  women  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  from  house  to 
house  with  great  encouragement.  Two  weekly  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  church  at  Chefoo  for  women  in  connection  with 
this  work.  In  Chefoo,  instruction  has  been  given  during  the 
winter  months  to  a  theological  class  composed  of  students  and 
helpers  from  diffcrenl  parts  of  the  field.  Dr.  Nevius  and  Mr. 
<;orbett  have  devoted  a  ^ood  deal  of  attention  to  this  class  from 
I  year  to  year,  and  the  gratifying  result  is  now  seen  in  a  pretty  clear 
Knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  not  only  as  it  stands  upon  the 
fiacred  page,  but  as  stated  in  didactic,  doctrinal  forms. 

Womans*  work,  both  in  TLuigchow  and  the  outstations.  has 
been  carried  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  efficiency,  Mrs,  Capp, 
Jlra,  Shaw,  and  Miss  Anderson  having  made  some  long  and  suc- 
^ceaefiil  tours  of  visitation,  in  which  they  were  enabled  to  instnict 
the  benighted  women  of  scores  of  villages,  where  the  Word  had 
never  been  heard,  at  legist  by  women,  before.  The  medical  work 
of  Miss  A.  D.  Kelsey,  m.d.,  has  never  been  more  prosperous  than 
-during  the  past  year. 


Seventh  Ihij  Baptist  Mission  In  China. 

The  American  Seventh  Day  Bftptists  have  a  Tnisaion 
in  Shanghai,  China.  They  have  one  ordained  raission- 
Ary  there,  Rev.  David  M.  Davis,  and  one  lady  mission- 
ary. Miss  A.  E.  Nelson.  The  last  Annual  Report  states 
that  til  ere  are  3  native  helpers  and  20  comraunicaDts. 
A  mission  house  is  being  erected,  30x35  feet,  and  two 
stones  in  height.  One  Bible  woman,  Ooo-niang-niang 
(Mrs.  Five)  receives  a  salary  of  ZW  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  young  ladies  of  the  o  bur  eh  in  America  are  asked 
to  pay  it.  Two  schools  in  two  small  villages,  near 
Shanghai  have  been  openetL  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missiotiary  Society  held  in 
Westerly,  R.  I,,  Aj>ril  13th,  it  was  voted  to  send  to  China 
#1,550  as  follows:  Salary  of  D,  IL  Davis  one  half  year 
from  July  1,  1S81,  1450;  salary  Misa  A.  E,  Nelson, 
same  time  ^200;  and  for  oorapletmg  the  improvements 
^n  house  and  property,  1900. 


China  Mii^lon  ^f  the  Sotithern  Methodist  Chnrch. 

Shakohai.  Hev,  J.  W.  Lambuth.  Eev,  Y.  J.  Allen,  d.  d.. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Lambuth  ai.  d>,  Rev.  W.  W.  Royall,  Rev,  George 
Lochr,  Rev.  K,  H.  MtLain. 

Nantziani*.  Rev.  C.  F.  Reid,  Miss  Lochie  Rankin,  Mi8« 
Dora  Rankin. 

8  tic  HOW.     Rev.  A.  P.  Parker. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth 
and  wife,  Rev.  W.  R.  Lambuth  m.  p.,  and  wife  and  Rev.  K.  H. 
McLain  and  wife. 

The  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Shanghai  last  Octol)€r  made  the 
following  appointments:  Shanohai  District,  W.  R.  Lambuth 
M.  i>.,  Shanghai.  Trinity,  Young  J.  Allen  d,d.,  Fong  Kwung; 
Christmas  Chapel,  8z  Tez  Kia;  City  Chapel,  Tser  Tsing  Q^, 
Nantziano  District,  C.  F.  Reid;  Nant/jang  circuit,  DsanTsz 
Zeh;  Kading  circuit,  Le  Tsz  Nye;  Tsing  Pu  chcuit,  Dzung  San 
Tsnng*  SucHOW  District,  A.  P.  Parker:  Suchow  station^ 
Dzung  Yoong  Chung;  Suchow  circuit,  Yung  Kiung  San;  Kung 
8an  circuit,  Tsa  Uoong  Taang. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows;  Sunday  schools,  11 ;  teachers,  43; 
pupils^  819;  books  and  periodicals  received  by  Sunday-schools, 
3>002;  chapels  owned  and  rentetl.  111;  sittings,  1,541;  average  at- 
tendance, 573;  sermons  preached,  1,813;  preachers,  foreign  and 
native,  13;  local  preachers,  1;  pastoral  visits  made,  U55;  proba- 
tioners last  year,  26;  probationers  this  year,  87;  children  baptized, 
6:  adults  baptized,  23;  total  membership  last  year,  07;  total  mem- 
l>ership  this  year,  113;  deaths,  7;  parsonages  (native),  7;  boarding 
schools  (one  male),  3;  pupils,  58;  day  schools,  14;  pupils*  140; 
day  and  boardlDg  school  teachers,  18. 

WoTnan'sMusionar^  Society. —I s^Ai^^un^^T  auspices  of  W.  M. 
Society,  2;  Bible  women,  2;  famdies  visited,  169;  persons  exhort- 
ed, 431 ;  inquirers,  3. 

3/<;J«kt^— Medical  assistants,  3;  patients  prescribed  for,  600. 

JiticeipU, — Received  for  tuition  from  day  school  pupils,  $195; 
missionary  collections,  $160.00;  for  the  poor,  |38.10;  for  support 
of  the  ministry,  |119.07;  for  books  and  tracts  sold  and  given 
away  (4,65D  copies),  |11.85.     Total  amount  of  r^eipts,  $328.67. 
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English  Methodists  tu  China. 

W K8LK T AN  31 KT nOniBTS. , 

The  last  Annual  Report  gives  the  following  information: 

In  the  Canton  district  are  the  following: 

CantQju—B^Y.  George  Piercy,  chairnian;  Rev.  Henry  Parkes. 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Masters,  Rev.  George  Marris,  two  assistant 
missionaries,  one  native  catecbist. 

Ffl/^^rt,— Rev.  Joseph  Gibson,  Rev,  Hilderic  Friend,  one  na- 
tive catechist 

Nm-ih  Rif>er  Jf«*w».— Rev.  Thomas  G.  Selby,  Rev.  Grainger 
Hargreaves,  one  native  catechist. 

Statisties. — 3  chapels,  0  other  preaching  places,  8  misaionariea 
and  assistants,  U  catechists,  11  day  school  teachers,  179  church 
members.  17  probationers,  0  day-schools,  345  scholars. 

In  the  Wuchang  district  are  the  following: 

Bdnk^n&.—Uev.  Wm.  Scarborough,  t^irman;  Rev,  John  W. 
Brewer,  Rev.  J.  8.  Ford  ham,  one  native  catechist. 

Wuc^iang.—Rey.  Wm.  S.  Tomlinson,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Night- 
ingale, one  native  assistant  missionary. 

KwangeM  andWuseh.—Bjey,  Joseph  Race,  Rev.  Thomas  Bram- 
fltt,  two  native  catechists. 

Rev.  David  Hill,  Dutrict  Mitaion'^ry. 

StatitUie». — 6  chapels,  8  mtaslonariea  and  assistants,  2  catechists, 
4  day  school  teachers,  8  local  preachers,  174  members,  47  proba- 
tioners, 4  day  schools,  100  scholars, 

Frkb  UmTED  Methobists. 

The  last  Annual  Report  gives  the  names  of  three  misaionariea 
in  China,  Rev.  Frederick  Galpin  and  Rev.  Robert  Swallow  at 
Ningpo ;  Rev.  Robert  J.  Exley  at  Wangchow.  There  are  also  re- 
ported 9  local  preachers,  179  members,  29  probationers,  3  chapels^ 
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THK    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


William  Mtlne. 

numher  of  yoar8  aij^o,  jou  might  have  seen  a  lad 
fllcipping  over  the  hills  near  Huntfy  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  on  his  way  to  echool,  having  a  piece  of  Peat 
iimler  one  arm,  and  a  book  under  the  other.  The  Peat 
or  dried  bog,  wa«  to  do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  fire  in 
theachool-roora,  the  book  contained  his  lesson,  and  to 
memorize  it  more  fturely,  he  was  repeating  to  himself,  as 
he  ran  along,  *'In  the  year  that  King  IJiziah  died'*  and 
on  through  the  6th.  chapter  of  Isaiah.  This  was  the 
first  chapter  the  boy  had  ever  learned  in  the  Bible;  but 
it  was  indelibly  engraved  upon  his  memory,  and  told 
upon  his  riper  years.  He  continued  as  he  grew  older, 
to  learn  by  heart  large  portions  of  the  Scripture  and 
w^as  stimulated  by  emnlation  to  excel  the  neighboring 
boys  who  met  their  excellent  minister  in  the  Sabbath 
ftchool  which  was  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  lord's 
day*  Hi»  mother  being  a  poor  widow,  he  was,  as 
soon  as  old  enough,  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living;  and 
served  as  shepherd -boy  with  a  farmer  who  had  large 
flocks,  and  many  assistant  shepherds  to  care  for  them. 
As  the  boy  watched  the  flock  he  had  much  time  to 
study.  He  improved  this  opportunity,  and  with  great 
industry,  laid  up  in  his  mind,  what  proved  to  him  more 
Taluable  than  gold  put  in  the  bank.  When  about 
twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  on  errands  to  a  large  house 
filled  with  fashionable  people,  and  when  he  beard  the  1 
liveried  servants  use  profane  language;  he  thought 
that  as  people  so  finely  dressed  used  Buch  words,  that  it 
mnst  be  the  very  thing  to  do.  He  soon  became  an  adept 
in  breaking  one  of  the  most  plainly  pronounced  com- 
mandments of  God, 

He  took  great  pride  in  this  wickedness  and  liked  to 
Btonish  his  fellows  l>y  the  new  oaths  which  he  invent- 
R&d,  Ah!  how  pernicious  are  evil  examples!  But  God 
watched  over  the  boy,  and  led  him  to  see  the  evil  of  his 
own  heart  J  and  to  repent  of  this  and  every  other  sin. 
Godly  friends  observed  his  retentive  memory >  and  well 
f?tored  mind,  noticed  him  kindly,  invited  him  home  to 
supper  and  to  stay  to  the  evening  prayers,  and  took 
great  pains  to  explain  and  open  the  meaning  of  God's 
word  to  him,  '1  he  holy  truths  came  home  to  his  mind 
w^ith  power,  and  he  found  that  God  will  not  look  upon 
sin,  with  complacency,  nor  hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh 
his  name  in  vain.  He  very  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  live  rightly,  without  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  Such 
aid  he  must  ask  for  but  he  had  no  closet  into  which  to 
enter,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  him  who  seeth  in 
secret*  If  he  knelt  in  the  common  sleeping  room,  the 
fellow  shejiherds  jeered  him,  ridiculed  him,  threw  old 
boots  at  him,  and  dubbed  him  **Parson,"  His  tfock 
most  be  watched  in  the  pastures  all  the  day, but  as  night 
drew  on,  it  was  his  duty  to  conduct  them  home  to  their 
own  nen,  and  to  enfold  them  safely.  Here  the  thought 
strucK  him  **This  fold  is  my  own,  and  here  I  will  make 
my  closet  1"  8o  day  after  day,  he  carried  in  a  clean 
piece  of  turf  and  placed  it  upon  the  soiled  floor  of  the 
shee}»-pen,  and  there  he  kneeled  in  solemn  prayer,  con- 
fes^ed  his  sins  in  deepest  penitence^  and  begged  to  have 
them  washed  away  by  the  Redeemer's  blood. 

He  that  seeth  in  secret  rewarded  him  openly:  gave 
him  a  new  heart,  a  hatred,  a  perfect  loathing  of  the  sins 
he  had  ooee  loved,  a  determination  to  turn  away  from 
them,  and  live  henceforth  only  for  the  glory  of  God. 
His  great  desire  now  was  to  persuade  others  to  follow  in 
the  road  to  Eteraal  life.  From  this  time  forth  he  was  a 
wide  awake  earnest  Christian.  He  established  regular 
prayer  in  his  mother's  cottage,  and  gathered  little 
groups  of  youth  in  prayer-meetings.  Wherever  he 
went,  wherever  he  lived  or  worked,  they  were  benefited 


by  his  companionship,  and  many  turned  to  the  Xiord, 
All  thisdid  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  excellent  miliifl- 
ter  and  other  pious  friends.  Means  were  at  hand  to 
give  him  requisite  education  and  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  China  and  was  the  hon- 
ored helper  of  Robert  Morrison  in  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language. 

Faiorahle  Indications  in  China, 

By  Rev.  R  S.  Maclav,  d.d. 
Among  the  more  promiocnt  indications  of  the  proxi- 
mate transition  which  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  China,  and  which  should 
arouse  the  church  to  more  vigorous  efforts  for  the  imme- 
diate evangelization  of  the  Chinese,  we  may  state  the  fob 
lowing,  namely:  the  conviction  or  presentiment  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  Chinese  that  the  nation  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  political  crisis;  the  existence  among  the  high- 
est oflicers  of  th^  government  of  a  growing  party  favor- 
able  to  foreign  intercourse  and  the  introduction  of  mcMl- 
orn  civilization;  the  abnormal  condition  of  national 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  which,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  the  throne  of  the  empire  has  been  filled  by  a  suc- 
cession of  youths  and  children  manipulated,  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  clique,  by  astute  politicians;  the  development  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  native  Chinese  spirit,  which  man- 
ifests  itself  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  sporadic  effort*, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke;  the 
sending  of  numbers  of  its  young  men  by  the  Chinese  gov* 
ernment  to  study  western  science  and  civilization  in 
America  and  England;  the  establishment  in  China  of 
schools  where  the  elementarv  branches  of  a  good  educa- 
tion in  English  may  be  studied,  and  the  commencement 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  Peking  University,  where 
the  higher  studies  of  a  thorough  education  in  F^nglish  nuiy 
be  pursued;  the  construction  of  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
for  building,  in  modern  style,  ships  and  steamers;  the  in 
itiation  of  a  steam  naval  service  uy  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  establishment  by  a  private  company,  in 
which  General  Li  and  the  Viceroy  of  Kankin  are  the 
ruling  spirits,  of  the  **China  Merchants'  Steamship  Com- 
pany,'" whose  steamers  compete  snccesssf  ully  with  these 
of  foreign  companies  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  China 
and  whose  pioneer  boats  have  already  appeared  in  the 
harbors  of  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco;  the  influence  of 
churches,  schools,  printing-presses,  orphanages,  etc,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Christian  missions,  at  the  open  port4 
and  in  many  other  cities  and  villages  of  China,  together 
with  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  by  Bible  Society  agents 
in  every  province  of  the  empire;  and,  finally,  the  complete 
revolution  in  the  business  methods  of  commerce  with  the 
far  East  by  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity,  and 
the  comparative  annihilation  of  time  and  space  by  the 
same  potent  causes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inert 
masses  of  China  are  brought  into  direct  contact  witil 
and  are  made  to  feel  the  pulsations  of,  the  mighty  hearl 
of  Christendom,  The  foregoing  statements,  as  previousl? 
intimated,  are  only  some  of  the  more  prominent  consiu' 
erationa  tliat  might  be  adiluced  in  regard  to  the  preBent 
topic;  but  they  are  amply  suthcient  to  show  that  the  de 
mand  for  Christian  work  in  China  is  unprecedently  greitj 
and  the  openings  exceptionally  favorable*  The  force  ' 
these  considerations  is  immeasurably  increased  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  heathen  peoples*  acquire  the  vice* 
much  more  readily  than  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
tions  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  dan^ 
from  this  source  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  is  not  mi- 
aginary  nor  a  future  contingency;  the  work  of  demoral-j 
ization  has  already  commenced.  To-day,  even  while  11 
pen  these  linei?,  the  deadly  virus  of  skepticism,  atheisiOil 
pantheism,  and  profligacy,  flowing  through   a  thous-indf 


■^hanne]^^  is  poisoning  the  ramds  of  millions  in  China,  and 
thus   multiplies  the  difficulties  with   which   the  church 
must  grapple  in  her  efforts  to  evangelize  the  Chinese. 
China,  Jan.  20,  1881. 

I  The  Chiaese  lit  the  Cnlteil  States. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  as  given 
by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows: 

Alabiima,  4;  Arizona,  1,630;  Arkansas.  134;  California,  75,036; 

I  Colorado,  610;  Connecticut,  124;  Dakota,  238;  Delaware  1;  Dis- 
trict of  Columhia,  13;  Floritia.  18;  Georgia,  17;  Idaho,  3,378; 
Illinois,  210;  Indiana,  38;  Iowa,  47;  Kansas,  19;  Kentueky,  10; 
Louisiana.  473;  Maloe,  0;  Murylimd.  5;  Massachusetts,  237;  Mich 
tgan,  37;  Mianesota,  53;  MiBsissippi,  52;  Missouri,  92;  Montana, 
1,764;  Nebraska.  18;  Nevada,  n.nO;  New  Jersey;  176;  New 
Hampshire,  14;  New  Mexico,  55;  New  York  Blale.  919;  North 
Carolina,  — ;  Ohio,  114;  Oregon,  9,ol3;  Pennsylvania,  160;  Rhode 
Island,  27;  South  Carolina,  0;  Tennessee.  20;  Texas,  141;  Utah, 
Ml;  Vermont,  — ;  Virginia,  6;  West  Virginia,  14;  Wisconsin,  16; 
Washington  Territory,  3.182;  Wyoming,  914. 

Total f .105.448 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  enibraoes  the  full  iiumitor. 

I  The  **Six  Cnmpanies"  of  S:in  Franeisco  t^stimated  in  1876 
that  there  were  151,300.  I'he  census  gives  but  740  to 
l^ew  York  City.  There  are  in  the  eity  320  Cliinese 
laundries,  requiring  frum  to  two  six  men  each,  and  there 
are  a  few  eraployed  as  house-servants,  cigar-makers,  and 
sailors,  and  probably  at  the  present  time  the  t'hinese  pop- 
ulation numbers  1,000.  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  300 
have  corae  into  the  city  since  la**!  June. 

Most  of  t!ie  Chinese  that  eome  to  this  country  are  from 
the  province  of  Canton,  and  are  the  common  peasantry 
from  the  country  districts,  young,  healthy,  and  indus- 
trious.  Much  has  been  said  about  their  flemoralizlng  in- 
fluence, but  if  our  civilizatit>n  and  Christianity  cannot 
meet  this  successfully,  neither  are  worth  much.' 


b  Christian  Work  Among  the  Chinese  In  Call  Torn  la. 
The  Christian  people  of  San  Francisco,  of  all  denomi- 
ions,  joined  together  and  purchased  a  property  and 
cted  a  sulistantial  building  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
of  a  Protestant  mission  among  the  (■hinese  in  1862. 
Unas  was  done  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Speer.     In  1^53    Mr,    Speer   organized  a  small  Chinese 

Ichnrch  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  in  America,  In  1850 
the  Presbyterians  re-organized  the  church,  which  had 
J>een  disbanded,  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  under 
Dr*  Loorais,  is  now  very  suocessful.  The  following  re- 
port 18  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
societies:  ^a 

Presbyterian  Mission,  L*i  "^  | 
The  Presbyterian  Mission  was  commenced  in  1^52  by 
Rev.  Wm,  Speer,  d.d.,  and  since  1850  has  been  in  charge 
of  Rev.  A.  W.  Loom  is,  d.d.,  and  wife.  Tiie  Mission 
House  in  San  Francisco  is  at  800  Stockton  Street,  The 
iverage  Chinese  congregation  is  about  S5^  and  the  ser- 
ions,  scripture  lessons^  and  most  of  the  services  are  in 
the   Chinese   language.     Two  sessions  of   the    Sunday 

I  school  are  held  each  Sunday  and  a  day  school  held  each 
evening.  Besides  the  missionaries,  there  are  three 
teachers,  Mr.  O.  R.  Coe,  Mrs,  C.  T.  Phillips,  and  Mrs. 
Donn  Alien.  Some  of  the  advanced  scholars  assist  in 
the  teaching,  being  pupils  a  part  of  the  evening  and 
tutors  another  part  of  it.  The  number  of  pupils  range 
from  65  to  80.  There  are  now  three  educated  men,  who 
are  studying  the  Bible  and  Christian  books  with  interest. 
Two  of  them  go  daily  to  the  Mission,  and  spend  from 
,  one  to  two  hours  in  these  studies.  One  of  them  is  over 
forty  years  of  age.  During  1880,  ten  were  received 
infeg  the  clmrch  on  profession  of  faith^  and  eleven  have 


been  dismissed  to  unite  with  other  churches  in  China 
and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  whole  number  re- 
ceived to  the  San  Francisco  Church  on  profession  of 
faith  is  118,  by  letter  23.  Of  this  number  15  are  women. 
70  Btiil  hold  residence  in  the  city^  though  some  are 
absent  at  present. 

The  C'hinese  Missions  in  Oakland  and  at  Sacramento 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit  and  wife. 
The  church  in  Oakland  has  58  members,  and  the  Sun- 
day school  has  an  average  attendance  of  100.  At  Sac- 
ramento there  are  30  Chinese  members. 

Y'^ouNG  Mkn's  Cheistian  Aj^sociation. 

The  young  Chinese  men  of  the  church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  some  who  are  not  members,  have  an  organ i3?a- 
tion  called  the  **  Chinese  Y^oung  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation.'* They  hold  business  meetings  monthly,  and 
every  Sunday  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  the  public 
service  in  the  chapel.  These  meetings  consist  of  prayer, 
singing,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with  an  exhorta- 
tion from  some  member  apjiomted  a  week  previous. 
OxnEK  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
maintains  an  evening  school  for  Chinese  in  Oakland, 
and  has  a  Sunday  service  attended  by  a  few  Chinese 
people.  A  native  Christian  is  with  him  as  interpreter, 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  study. 

At  Los  Angeles  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevins,  of  the  U.  P. 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  a  mission  for  the  Chinese,  and 
more  than  20  Chinese  have  united  with  the  church. 

At  Portland,  the  Baj»tist  Church  has  a  successful  mis- 
sion, and  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  Chinese  Sunday 
school,  and  for  the  past  year  has  had  an  evening  school. 

The  American  Missionary  Society,  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port made  last  October,  says:  **  Our  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  pushed  forward  miietlv  and  successfully. 
The  efficient  superintendent,  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond,  says 
that  not  only  more,  but  better  work  has  been  done  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  is 
67  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  most  marked  gains  are 
in  those  reported  as  having  ceased  from  idol  worship, 
and  as  gi^Hng  evidence  of  conversion;  in  the  former, 
180  against  1^7  last  year,  and  in  the  latter,  127  against 
84, 

Tliere  is  also  a  California  Chinese  Miseton  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Last  October 
12  schools  w^u*e  reported,  three  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
others  at  Grass  Valley,  Marys ville,  Oakland,  Oroville, 
Petal uma,  Sacramento,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Stockton. 
Teachers,  22;  pupils,  1,556;  ceased-  from  idolatry,  ISOj 
give  evidence  of  conversion,  127.  One  new  school  was 
started  in  Oroville  last  January,  and  a  new  school  at 
Tucson,  Arazona,  in  Blarch. 

About  the  eommencefnent  of  1880,  Prof,  S.  Wells 
Williams  collected  statistics  concerning  Christian  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  among  these  are  given,  total 
average  attendance  at  evening  schools,  825;  total  roll 
call  at  evening  schools,  2,750;  average  in  Sundajr 
schools,  1,100;  roll  call  in  Sunday  schools,  3,300;  Chi- 
nese baptized  in  California,  about  600. 


Cliristlan  W<irk  Amting:  the  Chinese  fit  New  York. 

We  give  here  a  brief  statistical  report  of  all  the  ('hris- 
tian  work  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  in  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn;  but  it  will  be  remembered  ihat  in  such  a 
statement  very  much  of  earnest  effort  and  prayerful  en- 
deavor^  as  well  as  some  of  the  happiest  results,  must  re- 
main uoaccouuted  for. 

According  to  the  order  of  origination,  we  have  iirst 
the  New  York  Chinese  Mission,  110  W^hite  Street,  the 
earliest  and  moist    important    effort,    beg^uu    M    ^^-^^ 


I 


I 
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WiUfam  Mlltie. 

ycfirfl  aijo,  yon    might    liave 


numher  of  ycfirfl  ^^o,  yon  might  liave  »een  a  1a<i 
skipping  over  the  hills  near  Huntly  in  Aht'i-rjeeoshire, 
Scotland,  on  bis  way  to  school,  having  a  pii^ce  of  Peat 
finder  one  arm,  and  a  book  under  the  other.  The  Peat 
or  dried  bog,  was  to  do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  fire  in 
the  school-room,  the  hook  contained  bis  lesson,  and  to 
memorize  it  more  surely,  he  wasrepealmg  to  himself,  as 
he  ran  along,  **In  the  year  that  King  Uzziab  died"  and 
on  through  the  6th.  chapter  of  Idaiah.  TbiH  was  the 
first  chapter  the  boy  bad  ever  learned  in  the  Biblo;  but 
it  was  indelibly  engraved  upon  bis  memory,  and  told 
upon  bis  riper  years.  He  continued  as  be  grew  older, 
to  learn  by  heart  large  portions  of  the  Scripture  and 
was  Btimulated  hj  emulation  to  excel  the  neighboring 
boys  who  met  their  excellent  minister  in  the  Sabbafh  I 
school  which  was  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's 
day.  His  mother  being  a  poor  widow,  be  was,  as 
^eoon  as  old  enough,  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living;  and 
served  an  j^hepberd-boy  with  a  farmer  who  had  large 
flocks,  and  many  assistant  sbepherds  to  care  for  them. 
As  the  Imy  watched  the  flock  he  had  much  time  to 
study.  He  improved  this  opportunity,  and  with  great 
industry,  laid  up  in  bis  mind,  what  proved  to  bim  more 
vabiable  than  gold  put  in  the  bank.  When  about 
twelve  years  old  be  was  sent  on  errands  to  a  large  house 
filled  wilh  fashionable  people,  and  when  be  neard  the 
liveried  servants  use  profane  language;  be  thought 
that  as  people  so  finely  dressed  used  Buch  words,  that  it 
must  be  the  very  thing  to  do.  He  soon  became  an  adept 
in  breaking  one  of  the  most  plainly  pronounced  com- 
mandments of  God. 

He  took  great  pride  in  this  wickedness  and  liked  to 
astonish  his  fellows  by  the  new  oaths  which  he  invent- 
ed. Ah!  bow  pcniiciouB  are  evil  exaraplesl  But  God 
watched  over  the  boy,  and  led  bim  to  see  the  evil  of  bis 
own  heart,  and  to  repent  of  this  and  e%'ery  other  sin. 
Godly  friends  observed  bis  retentive  memory,  and  well 
stored  mind,  noticed  him  kindly,  invited  him  home  to 
supper  and  to  stay  to  the  evening  prayers,  and  took 
great  pains  to  explain  and  ofien  the  meaning  of  God's 
wrord  to  him.  '^I  he  holy  truths  came  home  to  his  mind 
w^ith  power,  and  be  found  tliat  God  will  not  look  upon 
sin,  with  complacency,  nor  hold  bim  guiltless  who  taketh 
bis  name  in  vain.  He  very  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  live  rightly,  without  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  Such 
aid  he  must  ask  for  but  be  bad  no  closet  into  which  to 
enter,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  bim  who  seetb  m 
secret.  If  he  knelt  in  the  common  sleeping  room,  the 
fellow  shepherds  jeered  him,  ridiculed  him,  threw  old 
boots  at  him,  and  dubbed  him  **Par8on."  His  flock 
must  be  watched  in  the  pastures  all  the  day,  but  as  night 
drew  on,  it  was  his  duty  to  conduct  them  home  to  their 
own  pen,  and  to  enfold  them  safely.  Here  the  thought 
straclc  bim  *^This  fold  is  my  own,  and  here  I  will  make 
my  closet!"  80  day  after  day,  be  carried  in  a  clean 
piece  of  turf  and  placed  it  upon  the  soiled  floor  of  the 
fthee|i-pen,  and  there  he  kneeled  in  solemn  prayer,  con- 
fessed his  sins  in  deepest  penitence,  and  begged  to  have 
them  washed  away  by  the  Redeemer's  blood. 

He  that  seeth  in  secret  rewarded  him  openly:  gave 
hira  a  new  heart,  a  hatred,  a  perfect  loathing  of  the  sins 
he  bad  once  loved,  a  determination  to  turn  awav  from 
them,  and  live  henceforth  only  for  the  glory  of  God. 
His  great  desire  now  was  to  persuade  others  to  follow  in 
the  road  to  Eternal  life.  From  this  time  forth  he  was  a 
wide  awake  earnest  Christian.  He  established  regular 
prayer  in  his  mother^s  cottage,  and  gathered  little 
^oups  of  youth  in  prayer-meetings.  Wherever  he 
m'entj  wherorer  he  Jived  or  worked,  they  were  benefited 


by  his  companionship,  and  many  turned  to  the  Lord 
All  this  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  excellent  minis- 
ter and  other  pious  friends.  Mean 3  were  at  hand  to 
give  him  requisite  education  and  be  was  among  the 
first  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  China  and  was  the  hon- 
ored helper  of  Robert  Morrison  in  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  Language. 

m  m.       

Farorahlf^  liiflications  in  China. 

By  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac  lay.  d.d. 
Among  the  more  prominent  indications  of  the  proxi- 
mate transition  which  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  China,  and  which  should 
arouse  the  cbnrch  to  more  vigorous  efforts  for  the  imme- 
diate evangelization  of  the  Chinese,  we  may  state  the  fol- 
lowing, namely:  the  conviction  or  presentimeDt  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  Chinese  that  the  nation  is  oti  the  eve 
of  a  great  political  crisis;  the  exigtence  among  the  high* 
est  otlicers  of  th^  government  of  a  growing  party  favor- 
able to  foreign  intercourse  and  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern civilization;  the  abnormal  condition  of  national 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  which,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  the  throne  of  the  empire  has  been  filled  by  a  sue- 
ces 8 i o n  of  you th 9  an d  cb i I d re u  m an i p u  1  ated ,  i n  the  in ter- 
est  of  a  clique,  by  astute  politicians;  the  development  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  native  Chinese  spirit,  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  sporadic  effort^ 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke;  the 
sending  of  numbers  of  its  young  men  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  study  western  science  and  civilization  ia 
America  and  England;  the  establishment  in  China  of 
schools  where  the  elementary  branches  of  a  good  educa- 
tion in  English  may  be  studied,  and  the  commencement 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  Peking  University,  where 
the  higher  studies  of  a  thorough  education  in  English  may 
be  p\ir8ued;  the  construction  of  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
for  building,  in  modern  style,  ships  and  steamers;  the  in- 
itiation of  a  steam  naval  service  by  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  establishment  by  a  private  company,  in 
which  General  Li  and  the  Vic4*roy  of  Nankin  are  th« 
ruling  spirits,  of  the  **Cbina  Merchants'  Steamship  Com- 
pany," whose  steamers  compete  succes&efully  with  those 
of  foreign  companies  on  the  coafit  and  rivers  of  China 
and  whose  pioneer  boats  have  already  appeared  in  the 
harbors  of  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco;  the  influence  of 
churches,  schools,  printing-presses,  orphanages,  et43,,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Christian  missions,  at  the  open  porta 
and  in  many  other  cities  and  villages  of  China,  together 
with  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  by  Bible  Society  agenta 
in  every  province  of  the  empire;  and,  finally,  the  complete 
revolution  in  the  business  methods  of  commerce  with  the 
far  East  by  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity,  and 
the  comparative  annihilation  of  time  and  space  by  tha 
same  pjotent  causes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inei 
masses  of  China  are  brought  into  direct  contact  withi 
and  are  made  to  feel  the  pulsations  of,  the  mighty  he; 
of  Christendom.  The  foregoing  statements,  as  previouai 
intimated,  are  only  some  of  the  more  prominent  congi 
eiations  that  might  be  adduced  in  regard  to  the  pr 
topic;  but  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
mand  for  Christian  work  in  China  is  unprecedently  gf> 
and  the  openings  exceptionally  favorable.  The  loroa 
these  considerations  is  immeasurably  increased  by  th( 
well-known  fact  that  heathen  peoples  acquire  the  vie 
much  more  readily  than  the  virtue*  of  the  Christian  n 
tions  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  dan^ei 
from  this  source  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  is  not  im- 
aginary nor  a  future  contingency;  the  work  of  demoral 
ization  has  already  commenced.  To-day,  even  while  * 
pen  these  lines,  the  deadly  virus  of  skepticism,  atheiimj 
pantheism,  and  profligacy,  flowing  through  a  thousand. 
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cbantiels,  is  poifloning  tho  minds  of  millions  in  Chma,  and 
thus   multiplies  the  difficulties  with   which    tlie  church 
must  grapple  in  her  efforts  to  evangelize  the  Chinese, 
Chin-a,  Jan.  20,  1881. 


I 
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Tbe  Chinese  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  as  given 
by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows; 

Alabamii,  4;  Arizona,  1,630;  Arkansas,  134;  Calif omia,  75,035; 
Colorado,  610;  Conneclicut,  ia4;  Dakota,  288;  Delaware  1;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  13;  Florida,  18;  Georgia,  17;  Idaho,  3,378; 
lilinois.  210;  Indiana,  33;  Iowa,  47;  Kansas,  1§;  Kentucky,  10; 
Louisiana,  473;  Maine,  9;  Maryland,  5;  Mas  sac  huso  its,  237;  Mich- 
igan, 27;  Minnesota,  53;  Mississippi,  52;  Misi^ouri,  92;  Montana, 
1,764;  Nebraska,  18;  Nevada,  5,420;  New  Jersey.  170;  New 
Hampshire,  14;  New  Mexico,  55;  New  York  Slate,  919;  North 
Carolina,  — ;  Ohio.  114;  Oregon,  9,513;  Pennsylvania,  100;  Khode 
laland,  27;  South  Carolina,  0;  Tennessee,  26;  Texas,  141;  Urah, 
501;  Vermont,  — ;  Virginia,  6;  West  Virginia,  14;  Wisconsin,  16; 
Washington  Territory,  8,182;  Wyoming,  914. 

Total , .105,448 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  embraces  the  full  number. 
The  **Six  tVimpanioH"  of  San  Francisco  estimated  in  1876 
tliJit  there  were  151,300.  The  census  gives  but  740  ta 
New  York  City,  There  are  in  the  city  320  Oliinese 
laumlries,  reijiuring  fnim  tti  two  six  men  each,  ;ind  there 
sre  a  few  emplfiycd  as  house-servants,  ei^jar-makers,  and 
sailors,  aiul  probably  at  the  present  time  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation nurab«rs  1,000.  It  is  stipposed  that  at  least  300 
have  come  into  the  city  since  last  June. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  that  c»»me  to  this  country  are  from 
the  province  of  C'anton,  and  are  the  common  peasantry 
from  the  country  districts,  young,  healthy,  and  indus- 
trious. Much  has  been  said  abmit  their  demoralizing  in- 
tluenee,  but  if  our  civilization  and  Christianity  cannot 
meet  this  successfully,  neither  are  worth  much,*^ 


rhrktian  Work  Amons^  the  Chinese  in  Calirornla. 

The  Christian  people  of  San  Francisco,  of  all  denomi- 
nations, joined  together  and  purchased  a  property  and 
erected  a  substantial  building  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
use  of  a  Protestant  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  1852. 
This  was  done  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Rev,  Wm. 
Speer.  In  ld53  Mr.  8peer  organized  a  small  Chinese 
church  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  in  America.  In  1869 
the  Presbyterians  re-organized  the  church,  which  had 
been  disbanded,  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  under 
Dr.  Looinis,  is  now  very  successful.  The  following  re- 
port is  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
societies:  ^a 

Presbyterian  Mission,      '^^  ^  1 

The  Presbyterian  Missiot*  was  commenced  in  1852  by 
Rev,  Wm.  Speer,  o.o.,  and  since  1850  has  been  in  charge 
of  Rev,  A,  W,  Loom  is,  i».d.,  and  wife.  The  Mission 
House  in  San  Francisco  is  at  800  Stockton  Street.  The 
average  Chinese  congregation  is  about  S5^  and  the  ser- 
mons, scripture  lessons,  and  most  of  the  services  are  in 
the  Chinese  language.  Two  sessions  of  the  Sunday 
school  are  held  each  Sunday  and  a  day  school  held  each 
evening.  Besides  the  missionaries,  there  are  three 
teachers,  Mr,  O.  R,  Coe,  Mrs.  C.  T  Philliim,  and  Mrs. 
Donn  Allen.  Some  of  the  advanced  scholars  assist  in 
the  teaching,  being  pupils  a  part  of  the  evening  and 
tutors  another  part  of  it.  The  number  of  pupils  range 
from  65  to  80.  There  are  now  three  educated  men,  who 
are  studying  the  Bible  and  C'hristian  books  with  interest. 
Two  of  them  go  daily  to  the  Mission,  and  spend  from 
one  to  two  hours  in  these  studies.  One  of  them  is  over 
forty  years  of  age.  During  1880,  ten  were  received 
into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith,  and  eleven  have 


been  dismissed  to  unite  with  other  churches  in  China 
and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  whole  number  re- 
ceived to  the  San  Francisco  Church  on  profession  of 
faith  is  118,  by  letter  23.  Of  this  number  15  are  women. 
79  still  hold  residence  in  the  city,  though  some  are 
absent  at  present. 

The  Chinese  Missions  in  Oakland  and  at  Sacramento 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Rev,  I.  M,  Condit  and  wife. 
The  church  in  Oakland  has  58  members,  and  the  Sutx- 
day  fichool  has  an  average  attendance  of  100.  At  Sac- 
ramento there  are  30  Chinese  members. 

YouxG  Men's  CiiHisTrAN  Association. 

The  young  Chinese  men  of  the  church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  some  who  are  not  membei's,  have  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  "  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ* 
ation,"  They  hold  business  meetings  monthly,  and 
every  Sunday  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  the  public 
service  in  the  chapel  These  meetings  consist  of  prayer, 
singing,  and  reading  of  the  Script  ares,  with  an  exhorta- 
tion from  some  member  appointed  a  week  previous. 
Other  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Johnson,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
maintains  an  evening  school  for  Chinese  in  Oakland, 
and  has  a  Sunday  service  attended  by  a  few  Chinese 
people.  A  native  Christian  is  with  him  as  interpreter, 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  study. 

At  Ixis  Angeles  the  Rev,  Mr.  Kevins,  of  the  U*  P, 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  a  mission  for  the  Chinese,  and 
more  than  20  Chinese  have  united  with  the  chujch. 

At  Portland,  the  Baptist  Church  has  a  successfnl  mis- 
sion, and  the  Presbytertan  Church  lias  a  Chinese  Sunday 
school,  and  for  the  past  year  has  had  an  evening  schooL 

The  American  Missionary  Society,  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port made  last  October,  says;  *^  Oiir  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  pushed  forward  quietly  and  successfully. 
The  efficient  superintendent,  Rev,  W,  C.  Pond,  says 
that  not  only  more,  but  better  work  has  been  done  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  is 
67  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  most  marked  gains  are 
in  tlios<e  reported  as  bavmg  ceased  from  idol  worship, 
and  as  giving  evidence  of  conversion;  in  the  former, 
180  against  137  last  year,  and  in  the  latter,   127  against 

There  is  also  a  California  Chinese  Mission  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Last  October 
12  schools  were  reported,  three  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
others  at  Grass  valley,  Marysville,  Oakland,  Oroville, 
Petal  lima,  Sacramento,  Santa  Karlnira,  and  Stockton, 
Teachers,  *22;  pupils,  1,550;  ceased  from  idolatry,  180; 
give  evidence  of  conversion,  127.  One  new  school  was 
started  in  Oroville  last  January,  and  a  new  school  at 
Tucson,  Arazona,  in  March. 

About  the  commencefiient  of  1880,  Prof.  S.  Wells 
Williams  collected  statistics  concerning  Christian  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  among  these  are  given,  total 
average  attendance  at  evening  schools,  825-  total  roll 
call  at  evening  schools,  2,750;  average  in  Sunday 
schools,  1,100;  roll  call  in  Sunday  schools,  3,300;  C'hi 
nese  baptized  in  California,  about  500. 


Christian  Work  Ainoii§r  the  Chinese  in  New  York. 

We  give  here  a  brief  statistical  report  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian work  in  behalf  of  the  C'hinese  in  New  Y^ork  City 
and  Brooklyn;  hut  it  will  be  remembereil  that  in  such  a 
statement  very  much  of  earnest  effort  and  prayerful  en- 
deavor, as  well  as  sijiue  of  the  happiest  results,  must  re- 
main nnaccounted  for. 

According  to  the  order  of  origination,  we  have  first 
the  New  Y'ork  Chinese  Mission,  110  White  Street,  the 
earliest  and  most    important    effort,    begun    h\    Rmm> 
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Lycurgns  Railsback  at  Ihe  Five  Points'  House  of  Indus- 
try, during  the  winter  of  1868.  Almost  from  itn  be- 
ginning it  has  been  in  the  charge  of  Miss  S.  U.  Good- 
rich, and  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Pi-esbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Having  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  Christian  mi&ssion,  including  a  successful 
night-achool  and  Sabbath  Bervices,  its  history  is  must  in- 
teresting, of  which  a  correepondence  with  former  attend- 
ants from  every  part  of  the  globe  is  a  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging feature, 

Ij.s  Sabbath  School,  Thos.  Bristol!  supermtendent, 
gives  an  average  attendance  for  the  last  month  of  13 
schoiarti  and  10  teachers.  Beside  several  converts,  quite 
a  number  of  ( -hristian  Chinese  have  found  a  welcome 
here  from  tiuK*  to  tinu% 

There  are  also  three  other  schools  under  its  general 
supervision. 

At  ihe  Fourteenth  Street  Pref*l>yterian  Church,  begun 
May  2d,  1880,  Dn  J.  E,  Stnbbert  superintendent,  the 
average  Sabbath  attendance  for  the  past  month  has  been, 
of  scholars  32,  of  teachers  28.  It  has  also  the  important 
features  of  a  teachers*  meeting  and  Monday  evening 
school 

The  Spring  Street  Preshyterian  Church  school  was 
begun  November  28th,  1880,  Gilbert  Rc;id  superintend- 
ent. Its  present  average  attendance,  scholars  28,  teach- 
ers JSO.  It  has  also  begun  a  Monday  class,  and  has  sev- 
eral interesting  men  who  take  part  with  them  in  Chris- 
tian service.  A  rapid  progress  has  been  noticeable 
here. 

The  Seventh  Sfreet  Presbyterian  Churcli  school,  lately 
begun,  Janiiar}^  2d,  1880,  Louis  Stoiber  superintendent, 
gives  an  average  attendance  of  7  scliolar«  and  8  teachers, 
rbe  insecurity  of  the  Chinese  and  lack  of  l»usiness  suc- 
cess have  proven  a  hindrance  to  efforts  in  this  locality. 

The  mission  w^ork  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  14  Mott 
Street,  was  begun  in  1878,  by  Rev.  C.  S,  Brown,  at  the 
Five  Points*  Slissiou,  It  is  now  in  the  charge  of  re- 
turned Chinese  missionaries.  Rev,  Jas.  Jackson  and  wife. 
Beside  the  Sunday  School,  with  an  average  attendance 
for  the  past  three  months  of  about  15  scholars  and  9 
teachers,  it  is  open  as  a  school  for  several  evenings  of 
the  week,  and  has  a  preaching  service  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings with  an  average  attendance  of  about  12,  The  pre- 
paration of  one  of  the  scholars  for  the  work  of  preach- 
ing has  been  undertaken. 

The  Trinity  Baptist  Church  school,  Fifty-lifth  Street, 
near  Lexington  Avenue,  was  begun  December  1st,  1878, 
by  Mrs,  Augustus  Carto,  its  superintendent.  It  has  an 
average  Sabbath  attendance  of  15  scholars,  with  an 
equal  number  of  teachers,  and  has  begun  a  Monday 
evening  chiss.  Some  of  its  members  are  also  attendant 
upon  its  other  Sabbath  services,  several  being  members 
or  the  church. 

There  are  two  successful  Chinese  schools  in  Brooklyn. 
The  first  begim  October  6th,  1870,  at  the  Y.  M,  C  'A. 
Rooms,  by  S,  L,  Parsons,  its  snperinteudeiit.  It  has  an 
average  attendance  at  its  Sabliath  School  of  Z2  scholars 
and  26  teachers,  the  latter  of  a  number  of  different  de- 
nominations and  churches. 

The  school  of  the  Central  Congregational ist  Church 
(Dr,  ScudderV)  was  begun  January  3~0th,  1880,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Cliinese  New  Year,  by  Miss  Isabel  Shir- 
ley, and  has  made  remarkable  progress.  ''J'he  average 
attendance  for  the  past  month  was  SI  scholars  and  an 
equal  number  of  teacherfct.  An  evidence  of  its  success 
has  just  been  seen  in  the  hearty  and  generous  reception 
given  the  teachers  and  friends  by  the  scholars. 

The  Third  Keformed  Presbyterian    Church  school  of 

W.  Twenty-third  Street,  was  begun  October  3 Ist,   1880, 

Its  saperljitendent  John  Mc William.     The  average  at- 


tendance for  the  last  month  was  of  scholars  24,  of  teach* 
ers  25.  Its  Monday  evening  school  shows  an  average 
attendance  of  25  scholars  and  an  equal  number  of 
teachers. 

At  the  Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  W. 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  is  another  school  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin, begun  January  9th,  1881,  DaTid  Torrens  suuerlD- 
tendent.  It  gives  an  average  attendance  at  the  Sabbath 
School  for  the  past  montli  of  0  scholars  and  9  teachers. 
With  the  movement  of  the  laundries  uptown  its  power 
and  ethcieney  will  increase. 

In  respect  to  all  of  these  schools  it  may  be  said  that. 
beside  the  several  Christian  men  in  most  of  them,  there 
are  a  number  much  interested  in  the  Truth  as  they  read 
it  in  God*s  Word,  and  the  encouragements  in  this  work 
are  by  no  means  few.  Also,  when  we  recall  that  ap- 
wanls  of  200  Chinese  are  under  Christian  instruction  by 
an  equal  number  of  earnest  teachers,  it  must  be  seen  aa 
a  power  under  God  to  work  blessed  results. 

A  hapj»y  indication  of  Christian  activity  is  just  now 
seen  in  the  formation  of  a  Young  Men's  Cnristian  Asso- 
ciation with  a  membership  of  some  forty  Chinese,  At 
its  meeting  on  last  Sabbath  evening,  at  the  New  York 
Chinese  Mission  Rooms,  119  White  St.,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  upwards  of  50,  nine  schools  were  represented^ 
and  much  interest  manifested.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  our  Christian  workers,  and  gives 
evidence  of  very  good  results.  J.  C,  T, 

A  Cltinese  Reception  lii  Hrookljn* 

Od  the  Oih  of  October.  1879.  ihc  first  Suodny  school  started 
Brooklyu  for  the  Christian  mstrucUon  ot  the  Chme^e,  wasoptn^d 
in  the  buTldiug  of  the  YouTig^  Men's  Christiflii  Association.  Mr, 
9.  L.  Parsoaa.  a  raemljer  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  Rev,  Dr.  Scndder  ts  pastor,  was  very  active  in  the 
undertakiag,  and  has  been  ita  auperintendent  from  the  commence- 
ment One  of  his  most  devoted  helpera  was  Misa  Isabel  Shirley 
of  the  same  chtrcb.  As  the  school  increased  in  numbers,  and 
many  of  the  Chinamen  were  found  to  live  in  the  eastern  sectioD 
of  the  eiiy,  it  was  decided  to  start  a  second  one  in  the  Ceotral 
Cbnrch,  Tbis,  under  Miss  Shirley,  waa  Ijegun  about  two 
montbs  ago,  ^  ii  h  half  a  dozen  EchoIarH,  imd  ifi  now  nearly  as  Uirg6 
afi  the  original  schooL  For  six  or  eight  montbs  Ihe  school  at  the 
Young  Men's  hull  has  averaged  twenty  four  scholars,  each  having 
a  teacher. 

The  Chinamen  have  greatly  sppreciated  the  kindness  shown 
them,  and  on  the  evening  of  April  lUh  gave  an  tntertainraenl 
to  their  teachers  and  friends  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ceatral  Coilgre- 
gati on al  church.  About  three  hundred  were  present,  more  than 
a  hundred  of  whom  were  Chinese,  some  coming  from  New  York. 
Deacon  Gardner  Chapin  presided.  There  was  a  Chinese  prayer 
offeredj  bjmns  were  sung — **Tbere  is  a  happy  land"  being  ren- 
dered in  the  Chinese  language;  cne  of  ibe  Ceksltals  sang  and 
played  on  the  piano;  Dr,  Scudder,  David  M.  Stone.  Ihe  Rev.  81 
H.  Halliday.  and  the  chairman,  made  stirring  remarks:  and  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  was  concluded  wilh  mueic  on  Cele&tud 
Instruments,  which  went  very  well  af  Ler  they  were  tuned  up. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr*  Halliday,  who  had  to  do  wilh 
the  first  Chinese  ecbool  in  New  York  about  lifteen  years  ago^ 
when  superintendent  of  the  five  Points  House  of  Industry,  rtad 
the  story  of  the^Prodigal  Son,  as  told  bi-^  Choy  Awah.  a  member 
of  hia  school  He  very  quickly  leaned  the  alphabet,  made  a 
Chinese  Testament  (publisbed  by  the  American  Bible  Bociety)  hi» 
daily  reading,  and  frequently  translated  parts  of  it  into  English. 
His  translation  of  the  Prodigal  Bon  was  so  fre^ h  and  unique  that 
we  give  it  entire: 

*'A  man»  he  two  tons.  Bob  spiak  he  to  father;  father  got 
money;  give  tome  he;  father  be  take  it  all  Tight.  I  juil  now 
give  you  balf.  He  give  him  half;  he  go  long  way— like  me  come 
China  to  New  York.  Ko  be  careful  of  money,  use  too  much; 
money  all  gone ;  he  very  hungry.     He  went  to  man.     He  wani 
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B  work,  he  say;  all  right;  he  tell  him  to  feed  pigs.  He  give  pip 
W  beans;  he  eat  with  pigs  himself.  He  just  now  tulk  'My  father  he 
rich  mau— too  much  money.  What  for  my  stay  here  hungir? 
I  want  firo  hack  nnri  see  my  fftther.  I  say  lo  him,  I  very  had.  He 
knows  I  had.  Emperior  (God)  src  I  had.  No  be  a-in,  me  he 
coolie  '  He  go  bai^;  lotjg  way  father  see  him.  He  take  him  on 
the  neck,  fhe  son  say  *  I  very  bad.  I  just  now  no  be  your  son; 
I  coolie.*  Hi8  father  lalkey  to  hoy,  andsay  *Get  handaorae  coat; 
ffive  he  ring,  give  he  shoes;  bring  fat  cow— kill  him,  give  lum  to 
eat.  They  very  glad,  He  all  same  dead;  just  now  come  back 
alive:  beloat;  he  get  bick.  Number  one  son  come.  Rehear 
music;  he  tell  servant  'What  for  Uiey  make  miistc?"  He  say 
'Your  brother  comeback;  your  father  very  glad  he  no  sick;  he 
m  kill  fat  cow.'  Number  one  son  very  angry ;  he  no  go  inside;  very 
angry.  Father  he  uome  out;  he  siy  'No  no  be  angry.'  Numlier 
one  son  he  say  'I  slay  all  time  by  fither;  never  make  him  angry. 
My  father  never  kill  one  fat  cow  for  me.  My  brother  he  very  bad; 
he  use  money  too  much;  he  have  fat  cow  and  music."    Father  say 

■  •Younoundergtandihejnstdead:  he  now  come  to  life;  he  lost, 
henowcomelmck.*    They  make  music/' 

In  describing  the  meeting  the  father  and  the  eldest  son.  lie  came 
up  to  UB,  and  putting  his  band  on  our  shoulder,  said  in  a  sooth- 
tog  tone  "No,  no  get  angry." 

These  ererctaea  concluded,  the  large  company  went  to  the 
church  parlora  and  eat  down  to  tables  spread  with  fruits,  cakes, 
Chinese  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  Ice  c^am  was  served.  On  the 
walU  were  Chinese  panel  pictures,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  seemed  very  anxiousHo  please  their  guests. 
The  tea  was  of  their  own  making,  and  the  p:iper  napkins  were 
especial  objects  of  attraction,  and  nearly  all  of  them  taken  home 
HA  reminders  of  the  occasion.  All  the  expense  was  borne  by  the 
Chinamen  under  the  direclim  of  an  efficient  ommittee. 

It  should  be  said  that  several  of  them  are  sincerely  striving  to 
Jive  a  ChriMiun  life;  and  if  all  should  t>ecome  duciplea  of  Cbriit, 
and  their  countrymen  everywhere  scattered  among  us,  as  well, 
and  carry  the  news  back  to  China,  what  a  mighty  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary work  would  l>e  done. — E.  H.  P.,  in  EvangeXkt. 


The  First  Chinese  Church  In  Honoliitti. 
Bv  Rev,  C\  M.  Hvdb,  d  o, 
'A  few   thousand   of  China's  swarming  millions  have 
foand  their  way  to   the   Sandwich  Islands.     Ttrn  years 
lago  there  were  perhapa  1,500  Chinese  scattered  through 
l^he  group;  today    there  are  nearly   12,000.     They  are 
[^attracted  by  the  high  wages  that  have  been  paid  on  some 
]-6ugar  plantations,    and  by    the  favorable    opportunity 
l-^afforded  by  the    United  States'  Reciprocity  Treaty  for 
luhe  profitable  culture  of  rice.     Some  of  the  earlier  im- 
\  ^migrants  have  established  themselves  as  successful  raer- 
^•^hants  and  planters.     The  great  mass  are  laborers  under 
a  contract  system,  bound  to  service  for  their  employers 
for  a  term  of  years.     A  few,  after  much  faithful  jiersi st- 
ent effort,  have  come  into  the  light   of  the  Gospel,  and 
»-*accepted  Jesus  Christ  a«  their  Divine  Redeemer.     Quite 
-SI  number  have  brought   oertiflcatea  of   church  member- 
'ship  from  the  Grerman  missions  in  Hong-Kong.  A  church 
of  thirty -three  members  was  organixed   in  Ilouolylu  in 
L  June,  1879,  and  «ix  others   were  received  into  member- 
rBbip  on  profession  of  faith.     They  had  the  u.^e  of  a  hall 
for  their  meetings,  rent  free  for  one  year.     They  began 
to  talk  of  building  a   house  of  w^oriship  for  themselves, 
Mr.  Waterbonse,  who  had  given  them  the  use  of  hiu  Imllj 
offered  to  give  them  1500,  and  $100  additional  for  every 
#1,000  that  they  would  raise.     They  commenced  a  sub- 

»s«criptioti  among  the  Chinese,  and  soon  bad  $5,500 
^pledged.  Foreign  merchants  subscribed  $3,500  more, 
A  lot  of  land  near  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  on  one 
of  the  prinr'ipal  streets,  w^as  bought  for  $4,500.  Plans 
were  procured,  and  a  church  basi  been  built,  costing 
about  $6,000.  Jt  has  a  main  audience-room  thirty-live 
iliy  sixty  feet^  and  in  the  basement,  but  entirely  above 
jround,  are  a  social  room,  a  school-room,  a  committee* 
room,  and  a  librarv.  The  pupit  platform  and  the  aisles 
peted  with  English  tapestry.     A  cbaDdelier  over 


the  choir,  and  bracket  lamps  of  three  burners  each  fur- 
nish abundant  light  for  evening  meetings.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fin^t  church  ever  built  by  Chinese  Chris- 
tians for  themselves  by  themselves. 

The  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  a  Chinese 
merchant  and  rice-planter,  gave  $iO0,  Twenty  year* 
ago  he  came  to  these  islands  on  a  coolie  ship,  and  was 
hired  out  at  four  dollars  a  month.  Another  member  of 
the  committee,  w^ho  also  gave  $500,  is  a  Chinaman  ivho 
has  not  yet  professed  Christianity.  These  particulars 
are  mentioned  to  give  some  definite  idea  of  the  numl^prs, 
ability,  and  enterprise  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  grand  work  among  them  in  these  islands  m  the  im- 
mediate future.  These  Chinese  Christians  have  also 
built  a  parsonage  for  their  acting  pastor.  Sit  Moon,  and 
have  imported  a  Christian  Chinaman,  whom  they  pay 
$45  a  month,  to  teach  the  children  the  Chinese  language. 
Miss  Payson,  formerly  connected  with  the  Foo  Chow 
Mission  of  the  American  Board,  teaches  them  in  Englis^h 
in  the  af  tern  "-on. 

Services  were  held  for  the  first  time  In  tbe  church  ort 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  The  services  of  dedica- 
tion w*ere  by  the  Chinese  them,selves,  in  the  Chinese 
language.  l\e  seats  are  furnished  with  hymn  books 
and  Bibles,  and  the  singing  and  responsive  readings 
were  as  skillfully  and  decorously  done  by  that  congre- 
gation as  by  tho«e  lu  the  United  States.  The  king  was 
1  present  with  his  suite,  and  was  much  interested  in  the 
j  services^  and  in  the  building  with  its  furnishings.  In 
^  the  afternoon,  services  of  recognition  were  held  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per administered.  There  were  many  Hawaiians  present 
also,  and  all,  w^hether  Haw^aiians,  English,  or  C'hineso, 
joined  in  singing  the  familiar  hymns,  *^  Jerusalem,  my 
glorious  home,'*  "Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd  lead  u.^/'  and 
"Rock  of  Ages."  The  secotid  hymn  was  not  in  the 
Chinese  hymn  books,  but  the  hektograph  furnished  an 
easy  way  of  multiplying  enough  copies  in  Chinese  for 
all  present  In  a  similar  way,  copies  of  iovitations  to 
the  Chinese  services,  with  a  programme  of  the  exercises 
of  dedication,  had  been  multiplied  and  distributed. 

The  Chinese  have  come  to  these  islands  to  stay.  It  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  any  of  them  are  willing^  even  eao^er, 
to  adopt  tiie  principles  and  methods  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion' The  church  and  the  school  are  its  two  chief 
f  ac  to  ri . —  Cq  ny  regat  lo  n  a  list, 

Pn^reiM  of  ChrlitUull]^  Itt  tfbiiltj 

It  is  fluftS^ient  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  missi^ary  bodieihoW 
working  ia  China  to  show  the  remarkable  progre^  of  ChriJStiaDity 
io  recent  years,  Iq  1643  the  number  of  cooverta  in  aH  Protestaat 
missions  in  China  did  not  exceed  six.  At  the  Sbangliai  Confer- 
ence, held  io  1877p  the  church  m^rmbers  were  reported  as  13,0J5, 
while  the  adherents  were  reckoned  at  not  leaa  than  50,000.  From 
only  ten  of  the  twenty  six  societies,  wbose  reprjrtfi  were  embraced 
in  the  Bummanes  presented  at  Shanghai,  have  late  reports  reached 
ua,  But  these  ten  are  the  principal  socieliej.  British  nod  Ameri- 
can, and  Ihey  included  more  than  two  thirtia  of  the  Protestant 
church  membership  reported  in  1877,  Oul  of  the  13,035  comroo- 
ni cants  enumerated  at  the  beginning;  of  1877,  tktese  ten  societies 
had  OD  their  rolls  8,74*).  They  had  at  the  beginnhi^  of  1880,  m 
by  the  last  printed  report,  12,341,  miking  a  gain  mihm  three yeavM 
o/ 3.804  <yroverA\  percent  If  a  Uke  rate  of  increase  has  been 
nittde  by  other  societies,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  so,  the  number  of  Protestant  communicants  a  yeai'  aifo  wa? 
not  lefls  than  18,300.  The  indications  are  tliat  the  access^jus  for 
the  year  just  dosed  will  exceed  anything  heretofore  received. 
The  missionaries  find  the  Chinese  acce^ible,  and  reasonably 
steadfast.  The  Chinaman  is  con^rvalive,  but  the  Gkupel  tcmchsA 
and  transforms  him. — Mmi&naru  HeriiM. 
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IBDmiin's  iBork. 
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W^niftii'i  HiB^ioit  of  tliL^  Fresbjterlan  Oiurch  of  Ertg^laiid  in 

Cliinik. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  the  Presby  ter- 
ian  Cburcb  of  England,  nave  in  China  two  missionaries, 
Miss  liicketta,  at  Swatow,  and  Miss  Murray,  at  Tai- 
wau-foo  in  Formosa.  The  latter  was  appointed  last 
year  and  arrived  at  Tai-wan-foo  in  December,  where 
she  is  "busy  working  at  the  language  four  hours  every 
day-."  Mrs,  Ritchie,  who  belongs  to  the  mission,  has 
been  compelled  to  return  to  England  on  account  of 
ill  health,  A  house  for  the  training  of  Bible  women  is 
being  built  at  Swatow.  Miss  Ricketts  writes  from 
Swatowon  January  11th,,  1881:  "This  week  I  have 
visited  all  the  women  with  whom  we  are  in  any  way 
connected  in  Swatow,  members  and  adherents  of  any 
kind  about,  but  I  will  write  the  list  and  we  can 
count:  iSeftf/-J<im,  our  cook's  wife,  and  her  mother  at 
pre  sent  staying  with  her ;  Path  Sim^  now  Sin  Sinh 
Mrs,  Gauld's  old  nurse;  N'oi-iui\  the  sehool-at^sistant, 
Agi's  wife;  Jlan-ku  So^  the  daughter  of  an  excellent 
wOT!ian  at  8in-hu;  Inhuffn  Sin-m-nie^  widow  of  it  good 
old  man  now  dead,  and  her  danghter-in-law  Limff-hiamj 
So  :  another  Tsfi  nan  Sin 'Si-?i  ie,  who  belongs  to  the 
Baptist  church,  but  is  a  nice  friendly  woman,  glad  of 
a  visit;  Tou-he  Lan-nai,  and  her  daughter-in-law  also, 
caHed  Lan//-monff^  the  na^.^ husband  being  blind;  iSia- 
Hm^  a  very  nice-looking  yonng  woman,  ivho  hm  been 
twice  married;  Hah-li  Sim^  wife  of  an  old  man,  who 
has  been  deposed  from  ofUce  in  the  chnrch  for  some 
irregularity;  Phang-hui  Sim^  wife  of  a  very  trouble- 
some old  man,  whose  head  is  f nil  of  crotchets;  A  T-so, 
wife  of  the  ex-hospitabassistant  and  Mrs.  Rae's  nurse, 
together  with  two  old  bodies  who  live  in  the  old  school 
house  behind  the  chapel,  and  a  carpe uteres  wife  who  is 
friendly  to  us,  hut  will  not  enter  the  chapel — in  all, 
seventeen  women,  to  whose  homes  I  have  access,  and 
in  :ill  hut  Ilah-li's  a  welcome.'* 

:o: 

Clilna  Mfssion  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mltisioiiarj  Society, 

'ilie  Woman's  ITnion  Missionary  Sm'iety  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  and  incorporated  in  IHOL  It  em- 
braces all  evangelical  denominations  of  Christian  wo- 
men, and  its  object  is  to  send  out  *^single  women,  m\- 
trammellcd  by  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  win ^ 
might  Christianize  exclusively  heathen  women,  for  - 
wiioni  no  other  mode  of  elevation  w^as  practicable," 
The  first  mission  field  selected,  was  Burmah;  the 
second,  India,  the  third,  China, 

On  Jan,  *,*,  1869  three  missionaries,  Mrs,  Binney,  Miss 
Domo,  and  Miss  Adams,  were  sent  to  Peking,  China. 
Six  others  have  fallowed  them  to  this  field,  and  there 
are  now  three  missionaries  of  the  Society  at  Peking, 
Miss  M.  Colburn,  Miss  Burnett,  and  Miss  Kirkby,  The 
Annual  Report  issued  in  January  1881  says:  "Our 
three  teachers  in  Peking,  China,  report  one  happy  day 
in  March,  when  five  out  of  their  household  were  openly 
enrolled  among  the  "'little  band  of  belie  vers."  Miss 
Kirkby,  who  went  from  Brooklyn  to  join  this  work, 
seems  happy  and  hopeful,  and  pyrites; 

"Our  boarding  school  numbers  eighteen,  and  in  the 
day  school,  which  is  in  one  sense  a  boarding-school  too, 
for  the  jnipils  eat  their  breakfast  and  lunch  here,  we 
have  thirteen,  making  a  school  of  thirty-one.  These 
day  pupils  are,  most  of  them,  very  poor,  and  a  good 
meal  here  is  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  in.  To- 
day I  went  to  look  for  a  former  pupil,  and  found  her 
Jiving  in  two  little  tumble-down  rooms  one  story 
Jjf/jrh.     Jn  the  first  room,  which  was  hardly   larger   than 


one  could  turn  around  in,  were  all  manner  of  things* 
stored!  In  the  sec^uid  was  a  brick  platform  with  a  mat 
spread  on  it  where  the  family  slept.  The  children  were 
standing  near,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  go 
back  with  me  to  school.  The  older  one  did,  but  the 
little  one  I  could  not  persuade.  The  little  one  came  the 
next  day,  so  I  think  it  was  because  she  did  not  wish  to 
he  seen  on  the  street  with  a  foreigner  that  she  woold 
not  go  with  me," 

Miss  CoUmrn  adds:  '*Mothers  have  been  induced  to 
allow  their  daughters  to  come  to  us  for  instruction,  only 
by  persistent  etlort.  Our  Sabbath  services  have  never 
been  so  well  attended,  and  an  influence  is  reaching  out, 
we  trust,  into  the  abodes  of  many  who  have  never  be- 
fore heard  the  Gospel*' 

We  see  that  to  support  3  missionaries  at  Peking, 
China,  rent  of  home,  and  support  of  the  schools  and 
children,  cost  for  1880  only  1^2,462.40.  There  was  abo 
j>aid  $200  for  the  support  of  five  girls  in  Mrs.  LambuUi^s 
school,  at  Shanghai. 


China  Mission  of  the  Woutan's  Baptist  Missionary  Hocietyof 

the  West 

The  first  representative  of  the  Society   to   China,  wa« 
Miss  Mary  K.  Thompson,  who  was  ajipointed  to  Swatow 
in  1876.     In  1877  Miss  A.  S.  A.  Norwood,  was  appoint- j 
ed  as  the  second  representative  to  China, 


Borne  CThln^ee  School  01ria, 


At  the  present  time  there  is  at  Swatow,  as  misaionarti 
of  the  Society,  Miss  A.  M.   Fielde,  Miss  M.  E,  Thomp- 
son, Miss  A,  S.  A.  Norwood,  Miss  C.    II.    Daniel  Is,  m.  i>. 
The  statistics  are,  4  girls*  school ,  12  pupils,  iiO  Bible  wo- 
men, 7  studying  for  Bible  readers. 

At  Ningpo  there  are  Miss  Flora  B.  Lightfoot,  and 
Miss  Emma  Invoen,  2  girls'  schools,  40  pupils. 

Miss  Fielde  reports:  '*VVe  have  in  the  six  districts  io 
which  we  work,  24  out-stations  where  chapels  have  been 
opened,  and  where  native  preachers  and  Bible  women 
work  under  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign  mission* 
aries.  I  have  had  a  class  of  women  averaging  seven  in 
number,  studying  throughout  the  year,  and  14  Bible 
women  out  at  their  country  work. 


China  Mission  of  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  auxiliary  to  the  A» 
B.  C.  F.  M..  are  supporting  4  missionaries  in  China,  vix. 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Hart  well,  Foochow  Suburbs,  supported  by 
the  Worcester  coonty  Branch;  Miss  Mary  E.  Andrew^ 
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^uDg-cho,  supported  by  the  N4*w  Haven  Branch;  Miss 
'sie  M.  Garretson,  Kalgan,    supported    hy    the  Suflfulk 
Branch;  Miss  Sarah    E,    Plerson,   Paotingfu,  Hupported 
by  the  Suffolk  Branrh, 

The  Annual  Report  made  in  Jannary  1881  Bays;  A 
beautiful  voyage  over  an  inland  sea,  among  hundreds  of 
KislandB,  brings  us  to  Shanghai;  and  hastening  on  to  Foo- 
Bchow,  we  greet  Mrn,  Hart  well  and  Miss  Newton,  and 
■  look  into  the  faces  of  their  twenty-tive  seholarK.  Four 
Kof  these  are  women,  all  I'hnstians,  and  their  earnestness 
^mn  study  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  girls. 
One    of    the  most  mature  of   ihera  was   found  crying 


I 


one  morning,  and  as  she  was  usually  very  hapj»y.  Miss 
"Newton  pressed  her  for  the  cause.  It  finally  appeared 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  her  own  in  a- 
bility  to  BO  present  Christ  to  othei-s,  that  they  would 
accept  Him  as  their  Saviour.  Three  of  these  women 
and  four  of  the  girls  have  professed  Christ  during  the 
year.  "They  are  no  idlers  in  the  vineyard,"  says  Miss 
Newton,  *'but  do  much  outside  work,  and  sometimes 
come  home  full  of  enthusiasm,  to  tell  how  gladly  they 
have  been  listened  to/'  The  picture  is  not  without  its 
shadows.  **A  Christian  woman  came  to  «s  not  long 
since  in  great  distress.  Her  heathen  husband  had  con- 
tracted debts  for  an  idolatritus  feast,  and,  to  meet  the 
payment,  he  was  about  to  sell  his  little  daughter  to  be 
the  future  wife  of  a  man  some  twenty  years  her  senior. 
Think  of  it  mothers,  who  fondly  kiss  your  own  little 
girls  good-night ! " 

At  Tungcho,  Miss  Andrews  saysr  "We  have  much 
to  try  our  faith — no  manifest  tokens  of  God*s  Snirit^ — no 
homes  open  to  us  in  the  city  but  those  of  Christians,  and 
tlie  interest  in  the  viilagcs  where  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  labor  seems  dying  out,  though  in  some  new 
ones  we  have  found  a  desire  to  hear  us."  Mrs,  Tsua, 
their  faithful  helper  and  Bible-reader,  is  sick,  with  no 
hope  of  recovery;  hut  through  all  her  sufferings  her 
canslant  prayer  is  for  patience  to  wait  God*s  time,  and 


grace  to  glorify  him  in  her  sickness.  She  has  no  fear 
uf  death,  but  a  great  longing  to  go.  At  Paotingfu  Mrs, 
Pierson  has  a  little  school  of  nine  girls  and  boys.  Quite 
a  number  of  women  attend  service  constantly,  though 
not  in  such  crowds  as  in  the  spring.  Two  of  them  are 
to  receive  baptism.  "They  are  the  first-fruits  of  our 
labors  here,"  she  writes,  "and  we  hail  thera  joyfully,  as 
an  earnest  of  the  more  to  follow.  The  work  opens 
everywhere  faster  than  the  workers  are  found." 

A  Woman^s  Work  In  China. 

By  Miss  C.  B.  Dowmno,  of  Cbioa. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  how  little  do 
Christian  women  know  of  the  misery  of  their  heathen 
sisters!  Walking  through  a  village  the  other  day,  I  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  a  woman  grinding  at  a  mill  by  the  road- 
aide.  While  talking  with  her,  and  the  children  who  were 
gathering  around  us,  a  bundle  of  rags,  lying  by  the  mill- 
stones, began  to  move,  and  a  head,  all  uncombed,  waa 
raised  and  a  voice  saluted  me  by  name.  The  basket  and 
stick  lying  near  proved  the  woman  to  be  a  beggar.  Yet 
she  told  me  that  she  had  a  husband,  a  son,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  have  a  home,  if  such  a  shelter  can  be  called  a 
home.  But  she  added,  **They  do  not  want  me."  A  lit- 
tle girl  whispered,  **She  is  crazy,"  She  did  not  seem  so, 
but  possibly  she  had  l>een.  It  is  more  probable,  howev- 
er, that  she  had  had  a  *^tit  of  anger,"  like  another  woman 
whom  I  knew,  who  was  cruelly  beaten  by  her  husband 
and  son,  and  made  to  give  up  her  hard  earned  cash  to 
buy  opium  for  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for 
her.  She  lost  reason,  was  driven  from  home,  and  left  by 
her  family  and  neiglibors  to  starve  to  death.  Both  of 
these  women  tiad  heard  many  times  the  glad  tidings  of 
a  home  in  heaven,  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  love;  but  they 
heeded  it  not.  Will  not  God  hear  our  prayers  for  these 
poor  women  who  are  driven  to  insanity,  or  tti  poison,  or 
iiang  themselves,  because  of  the  misery  of  their  lives? 
N<jthing  but  His  Spirit,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  and 
believe  the  Gospel,  will  avail.  Without  this  preparation^ 
our  words  are  to  them  as  idle  tales.  May  God  help  us 
here,  and  Christians  at  home,  to  tnore  e/tti'relt/  believe  hia 
word,  and  more  earnestly  to  pray,  "Let  thy  kingdom 
come." 

Thank  God   for   the    glinmierings  tif    light    here    and 

there  in  this  dense  darkness  of  superstition.     Some  have 

sought    the    "rest"   promised    to   the  weary  and    heavy 

laden.     And   a  few  of   these  have  within  the  past  year 

'  entered  into  the  eternal  rest, 

j  All  through  the  jtrovinee  of  Shantung  there  seems  to 
he  a  prep  a  rati  cm  for  the  receiving  of  the  Gospel  message. 
The  famine^  the  distribution  of  food,  and  other  relief,  by 
the  foreigner,  prepared  the  people  in  some  measure  to 
receive  the  Bread  of  Life.  Pray  for  the  Holy  Sjurit  to 
complete  the  good  work  begun.  Dr.  Nevius  is  about 
leaving  Cbefoo  for  a  visit  home.  His  work  has  Vieen  in 
the  interior  of  Shantung,  and  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
Many  have  been  baptised.  The  week  of  prayer  has  been 
observed  in  Chefoo,  by  the  Christinn  Chinese, — morning 
and  afternoon  prayer  meetings  each  day  of  the  week. 

Chefoo,  China,  Jan.  11,  1881. 


The  Methodist  EpLacopal  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  report  their  work  among  the  Cbinuse  worn e a  of  San 
Francisco  as  promising.  '*  The  weekly  prayer- meeliug  io  the 
mission- house,  led  by  Mra.  Walker,  the  teacher,  averages  about 
twenty.  The  attendance  of  Chmeee  women  at  divine  service 
every  Sunday  mornlog  averages  forty  or  more.  The  outside 
prayer  meeting  with  Christian  women  numbers  from  five  to  nine. 
There  were  twenty-two  women  and  girls  in  the  school  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year.  Eleven  have  been  received  duriog  the  year, 
two  have  gone  to  China,  and  five  have  married,  leaving  twenty- 
six  ia  the  school  at  present'* 


I 


I 
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Cfjilbrm's  Ippiirtrnmi 


A  rhfiiB^e  New- Year's  Daj. 

By  FELTCrA  H.  Buttz. 

EN  reading  over  an  article  on  the 
Ciiinese  to-day,  I  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  little  people 
who  would  like  to  hear  something 
nbout  the  strangers  who  are  coming 
to  live  in  the  western  part 
of  our  land. 

There  is  a  pari  of  San 
Francisco  which  is  given  to 
the  Chinese  for  a  home, 
and  there  they  keep  up 
their  own  customs  and  cos- 
tumes^ in  spite  of  all  Amer- 
ican influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  tbera, 

NoWj  one  queer    thing 

ubout  this  people  is  that 

their  New- Year's  day  does 

not  come  on  the  first  day 

of  January,   as  ours  does, 

but  some  time  in  Februa- 
ry,  about   the  8tb  or  9lh 

Ibis  last  yean  Their  months 

are  not  like  ours,  either.    In 

the  first  place,   the    word 

**  month,"     in    their    lan- 

juage,   means   moouy    and 

Ihey  measure  their  months 

by  the  time  which  it  takes 

for  the  moon  to  complete 

her     revolution,     making 

them  have  twenty-nine  or 

thirty    days.      Beside  the 

lunar  year,  they  also  have 

a  solar  year,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  two  equal,  ev- 
•cry  two  or  three  years  they 
:add  a  montlu 

Now,  on  the  night  before  New- 
Year's  day,  they  begin  to  make  great 
preparations.  The  stores  are  thrown 
open,  and  exhibit  all  sorts  of  things, 
from  articles  suitable  for  gifts  to 
household  utensils.  For  you  must 
know  that  the  Chinese  do  not  think 
one  day  enough  for  their  festivities, 
hut  devote  three  to  the  purpose  of 
4?njoyment,  and  during  that  time  the 
shops  are  closed.  Everywhere  in  the 
Chinese  portion  of  San  Francisco  are 
.decorations  seen.  These  are  princi- 
pally red,  that  being  their  **joyfur* 
color.     In  houses  where  a  death  has 


I  used.  Over  the  doors  are  placed 
mottoes,  gilt  letters  on  red  cloth,  to 

I  this   effect:    "May  heaven  give    us 

[  happiness,**  "Peace  be  to  those  who 
come  out  and  go  in."  *' Love  one 
another,''  etc. 

I   suppose    that    Chinatown    very 

I  much  resembles  one  of  our  own  vil- 
lages on   the   4th   of  July — with   its 

j  profusion    of   red   bunting  and  gilt, 


the 

thifl 
3iv^ 


receatlf  ocearrel,  white  is  the  color 


A  OWnoee  Boy. 

firecrackers  and  gay  lanterns.  Only 
instead  of  the  mil,  white,  and  blue, 
are  the  curious  Chinese  characters. 

Just  before  midnight,  every  one 
dresses  in  his  best.  Even  the  pooi^ 
est  person  manages  to  find  a  fresh, 
clean  suit  for  the  occasion.  Then 
they  feast  until  midnight,  each  fam- 
ily by  itself.  Those  who  live  in 
American  families  club  together,  rent 
a  room,  and  hold  their  national 
feast. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  fire-crackers,  \ 
musical  instruments,  and  chanting  i 
are  mingled  together  with  a  mostun  \ 
earthly  noise,  and  represent  the  de 


I  light  of  the  people  at  the  dawn  of 

the  sixth  year  of  Kwang  Su. 

Kwang  Su  is  the  present  Emperor 

I  of  China,  and  has  been  on  the  throne 

I  since  1875,  consequently  this  is  the 

sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  Chinese  New- Year's    day 
spent  very  much  as  ours  is^ — in  gii 
ing   and   receiving  visits,  with    th 
difference;    that  the    ladles    receiv 
only    lady    visitors,     not 
]      gentlemen.  The  cards  usedfl 
I      are  of  red  paper,  with  thd 
name  in  gilt    letters,  and 
sometimes  bearing  an  an 
propriate  motto.     Inste 
of  shaking  hands  witht 
other,  as  we  do,  they  shaks 
their  own  hands  and,  at  thi 
earae    time,     present    the 
compliments  of  the  season 
The  children  enjoy  the  holJ 
idays   as    much   as    theij 
parents    do,  and,    dres 
in  their  gay  clothing,  aL 
give  and  receive  calls* 

The  Chinese  candy  with 
which  they   regale   them!^ 
selves  must  be  very  queer 
for  some  of  it  is  candie 
pig's  flesh,  with  the  fat  ex- 
tracted. 

The  theater  is  kept  open 
night    and    day,    and 
places  of  amusement 
well  patronized.    Forthr 
days  the  festivities  of  the 
first  moon  of  the  new  ye 
are  kept  up,  and  then  thf 
inhabitants  return  to  theil 
accTistomed  duties.  Alllhii 
happt^ned,  not  in  a  for^ga^ 
land,  but  in  a  corner  of  a 


great  city  in  our  own  country, 

*  #•♦ — ■ — 

Becoming'  riiristlans  in  ChlBa. 
m  LITERARY  man  in  China 
^^  went  to  a  missionary  one  day 
In  ask  him  some  question  in  science. 
The  missionary  answered  him,  and 
then  told  him  about  the  true  God 
and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The  st^iry 
seemed  very  beautiful  to  him;  and, 
before  very  long,  he  came  to  believe 
it  with  all  his  heart,  gave  up  his  idoU, 
and  went  about  the  streets  of  the 
city  preaching  Christ, 

Through  him  another  literary  nuin 
becune   a   Christian,  and  begaa   U» 
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preach  too.  One  day  a  young  man- 
darin stopped  to  listen  to  this 
preacher,  jost  to  make  fun  of  his 
"wild  words,"  as  he  called  them. 
He  was  talking  about  the  verse: 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest;"  and  the  mandarin  heard 
him  say  that  God  was  a  loving 
Father,  who  delighted  to  save  and 
welcome  wicked  men.  The  young 
man  went  homo,  and,  collecting  a 
party  of  friends,  he  went  over  tlie 
sermon  to  them,  making  all  manner 
of  fun  of  it,  mimicking  the  preasher 
with  very  queer  gestures. 

In  the  next  house  there  happened 
to  be  a  young  man,  an  ori)han,  at 
work.  There  was  a  very  thin  par- 
tition between  the  two  houses — only 
a  few  boards,  not  very  close  together, 
with  many  of  the  knots  dropi)ed  out. 
Hearing  a  good  deal  of  laughing  in 
the  next  house,  he  left  his  work,  and 
looked  through  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
boards.  He  saw  the  young  man 
making  very  queer  gestures,  and  re- 
peating something  that  seemed  to 
be  very  funny.  Then  he  put  his  ear 
to  the  hole,  and  listened;  and  as  he 
listened,  the  words  went  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh!"  he  thought,  "if  I  only  had 
a  father!  Oh,  if  I  only  had  some  one 
to  welcome  me,  and  give  me  rest!" 
And,  when  the  speaker  stopped,  he 
put  his  mouth  to  the  same  hole,  and 
shouted  through  it:  "Tell  us  some 
more  of  these  good  words!" 

At  this  they  laughed  more  than 
ever;  but  he  did  not  care.  He  went 
into  the  house,  and  asked  where  he 
could  hear  more  of  these  words. 
They  told  him  where  the  chapel  was. 
He  soon  found  his  way  there,  and, 
before  long,  learned  to  know  and 
love  this  heavenly  Father. 

Then  his  troubles  began.  The 
people  with  whom  he  lived  grew  very 
harsh  and  cruel  to  him,  and  every- 
body despised  him,  on  account  of  his 
new  religion.  They  had  promised 
him  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  fam- 
ily for  a  wife  if  he  would  work  for 
them  for  a  certain  time;  and,  after 
they  had  treated  him  very  badly  for 
a  long  time,  they  called  him  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  one  night, 
and  said: 

**  We  can't  have  this  going  on  any 


longer.  You  must  either  give  up 
this  new  religion  or  our  daughter. 
We  can't  have  her  marry  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"Don't  say  that!"  he  cried  piteous- 
ly.  "I  can't  give  up  my  Saviour — 
not  even  for  your  daughter." 


Cliinese  Water-Ccurier. 


Chinese  Slave  OirL 


They  j)ushed  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  he  was  without  a  home. 

As  the  days  went  on,  the  family 
began  to  find  they  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  They  tried  again  to  per- 
suade him  to  give  up  his  Saviour; 
but  he  would  not,  and  finally  they 
took  him  back  again,  even  with  his 
new  religion;  and  now  he  has 
brought  several  members  of  his  fam- 
ily to  believe  in  his  God. — Mission- 
ary £khoes. 


€k>ingr  to  School  in  China. 

EN  Cincinnati  there  is  a  class  of* 
thirty  Sunday-school  pupils,  all 
of  whom  are  Chinese.  At  a  recent 
festival,  an  address  was  given  by  one 
of  them,  in  which  he  pointed  out  how 
hard  a  thing  going  to  school  is  in 
China.     He  said: 

We  have  more  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet in  our  language  than  you  could 
count,  but  only  use  from  three  thous- 
and to  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
that  is  all.  We  do  not  commence  to 
learn  the  alphabet  first,  but  learn  it 
as  we  go  along  in  our  reading.  The 
first  thing  we  study  is  to  read  Con- 
fucius, our  religion. 

The  children  who  first  start  to 
school  take  but  very  few  lessons 
from  Confucius.  They  are  instructed 
by  their  teachers  how  to  behave,  and 
what  they  ought  to  do  for  their  par- 
ents, and  how  to  pay  good  respect  to 
strangers. 

The  school-teacher  has  full  charge 
of  the  children,  and  the  parents  have 
very  little  to  do  with  them  after  they 
commence  to  attend  the  school. 

After  the  first  six  months  they  be- 
gin to  study  Confucius,  and  they 
study  until  they  get  through  the 
four  Kings.  Perhaps  the  children 
can  get  throuorh  Confucius  and  the 
four  Kings  in  three  or  four  years. 

Then  they  go  to  college  if  they 
can  afford  it.  The  four  Kings  are 
written  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius; 
he  had  seventy-two,  where  Christ  had 
twelve. 

It  is  much  harder  for  us  to  go  to 
school  when  we  are  little.  We  have 
to  be  in  school  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  we  can  see  to  read,  and  when 
the  teacher  comes  we  have  to  recite 
our  lesson,  and  if  we  do  not  know  it, 
we  cannot  go  home  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  we  practice  wri- 
ting two  hours.  Then  the  writing- 
books  are  taken  up  to  the  teacher. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  play  or  talk  to 
any  one  in  the  school. .  We  all  study 
out  loud  at  the  same  time  and  on 
different  lessons. 

The  teachers  are  very  strict,  and 
when  it  gets  late,  and  one  cannot  see 
to  read,  then  school  is  out.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  stop  on  the  way  home, 
and  if  we  do  not  do  as  the  teacher 
says,  then  we  get  a  good  thrashing 
with  a  number  of  small  switches  tied 
together. 
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Editorial  Paragraphs. 
This  month  is  devoted  to  China,  the  very  Colossus  of 
Heathendom.  Our  usual  monthly  summary  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  succinct  and  definite  character  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  present 
the  condition  of  Christian  work  in  China  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  whose  difficulty  and  importance 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  few  who  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  real  and  the  whole  facts  of  this 
immense  field. 


It  18  not  very  long  since  the  first  Chinese  convert  was 
announced  to  the  world  as  a  Pentecostal  wonder,  and 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  a  Chinese  could  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  To-day  it  would  take  the  ten 
largest  Protestant  churches  in  New  York  to  hold  the 
nineteen  thousand  communicants  who  could  be  gathered 
from  that  land,  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
there  are  few  Christians  in  New  York,  whose  faith  has 
stood  a  severer  test,  and  whose  piety  is  marked  by  a 
higher  intelligence  than  hundreds  of  these  men  and  wo- 
men. 


Who  will  say  that  Foreign  missions  are  a  failure  in 
the  light  of  these  startling  facts  ? 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions in  America,  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  being  an  annual  increase  of  four  and 
three  quarters  per  cefU,  The  Baptist  church,  the  most 
prosperous  numerically,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian  have  not  exceeded  the  annual  rate  of  three 
per  cent.9  and  the  Methodist,  about  four  and  a  half. 

What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  Foreign  missions? 
During  this  period  the  membership  of  the  various  mis- 
sion fields  under  the  care  of  these  very  churches,  have 
grown  sixteen  per  cent,  per  amium.  And  even  in  China 
eJbe  most  diMcult,  almost,  of  all  our  mission  fields,  the 


steady  increase  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  /'our' 
teeti  per  cent,  per  annum — or  three  times  <u  much  as 
the  average  increase  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
A  merica  that  sujyport  these  missions. 


Let  us  not,  amid  the  hopeful  progress  of  the  mission- 
ary cause  in  China,  forget  the  other  side.  Over  against 
our  less  than  twenty  thousand  Christian  communicants, 
Moh.'\medanism  reports  a  gain  of  one  hundred  thousand 
in  China  alone  last  year;  and  a  very  few  scores  woald 
oomprise  the  whole  number  of  conversions  from  that 
faith  to  (Christianity  in  all  the  past  years.  China  is 
equal  in  ])opulation  to  eight  republics  like  the  CTnited 
States;  and,  while  the  older  districts  of  China  are  now 
fairly  supplied  with  religious  advantages,  several  of  the 
interior  provinces,  comprising  a  population  three  times 
as  large  as  the  United  States  are  as  yet  only  explored 
and  visited  by  itinerant  evangelists  and  without  native 
Christians  or  settled  missionaries.  Here  in  America 
every  sixth  person  is  a  member  of  some  Protestant 
church.  In  China,  you  would  only  find  four  Christians 
in  one  hundred  thousand,  or  a  little  congregation  of  fifty 
in  a  population  as  great  as  our  metropolis.  America,  in 
other  words,  is  four  thousand  times  as  much  evangelized 
as  China;  and  even  America  is  not  a  Millennium! 


The  proximity  of  China  to  Russia,  adds  new  interest 
to  the  condition  of  that  convulsed  and  mighty  empire. 
It  is  startling  but  not  strange  that  the  most  diabolical 
outbreak  of  wickedness  our  age  has  witnessed,  has  come 
from  the  quarter  which  the  Word  of  God  has  empha- 
sized as  the  scene  of  the  world's  last  and  most  daring  re* 
bellion.  Gog  and  Magog,  Mespech  and  Tubal,  (whose  iden- 
tification with  the  tribes  of  Russia  is  so  probable,)  are  to 
lead  the  last  revolt  of  man  against  heaven,  and  in  the 
height  of  human  wickedness,  and  hellish  hate  of  God 
and  his  people,  to  perish  in  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  although  certainly  signifi- 
cant,  that  forms  of  atheism,  lawlessness,  and  malignity, 
more  nearly  a})proaching  the  predicted  crimes  of  the 
last  days,  than  the  world  has  seen  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  age,  should  come  from  those 
vast  and  revolutionary  tribes.  Russia  is  the  great  if 
of  the  European  problem.  The  successor  of  the  East- 
ern Roman  Empire,  and  even  claiming  the  imperial  name 
of  Cesar;  and  the  main  support  of  that  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Apostate  Church,  which  has  become  as  utterly 
corrupt  and  dead  as  the  Papacy  in  the  west;  Rus- 
sia must  have  an  important  place  in  that  prophetic 
picture  which  culminates  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Beast,  portrayed  by  Daniel  and  St.  John,  and 
its  various  political  and  ecclesiastical  branches  and 
successors.  But  the  destruction  of  evil  only  comes 
through  its  outbreak  and  utmost  development.  That 
development  we  are  beginning  to  see.  It  is  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  religious  power  of  the  effete  Oriental 
Church.  The  national  religion  of  Russia  would  seem  to 
have  only  enough  power  left  to  close  the  door  against 
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the  entrance  of  true  religion.  With  this  vast  em- 
pire—its millions  divided  between  lifeless  superstition 
and  revolutionary  atheism — the  future  of  Europe  is 
deeply  concerned,  and  the  destiny  of  China  may  yet  be 
Tery  seriously  involved. 


We  talk  about  the  princely  gifts  of  our  age  for  relig- 
ious objects.  True,  we  have  had  some  men  give  nearly 
a  million  dollars  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  past 
three  years  have  witnessed  over  a  dozen  large  gifts  of 
tens  of  thousands  for  this  work.  But  what  is  this  in  an 
age  of  such  abundant  wealth,  and  aland  of  nearly  ?iuie 
m»2^fon5  of  professing  Christians!  Why,  there  are  as 
many  communicants  in  America  to-day  as  the  wiiole 
population  of  Palestine,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
time  of  David  I  And  all  these  nine  millions  of  Chris- 
tians give  to  the  cause  of  missions  about  three  million 
dollars  a  year. 

But  in  one  day,  David  himself  made  a  single  contribu- 
tion to  the  temple,  in  gold,  and  silver,  from  his  own 
private  means,  of  eighty  seven  millions  of  dollars;  and 
his  nobles  gave  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  on 
the  same  day;  (1  Chron.  29:  3,  7,)  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  one  day  by  a  few  individuals; 
more  than  all  the  Christians  of  America  have  ever  given 
in  all  the  years  of  their  history  to  the  caupe  of  missions. 
And  when  the  temple  was  at  last  completed  it  cost  more 
than  all  the  sixty  thousand  churches  of  America  togeth- 
er! Let  us  boast  no  more  of  our  liberality.  We  are 
but  beginning  to  learn  to  give.  If,  in  an  age  ko  re- 
motCy  when  there  was  no  Gospel  to  be  propagated,  and 
no  need  for  benificence  save  only  to  maintain  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  they  gave  like  that;  what  should  we  not  do, 
with  the  riches  of  the  world  flowing  into  our  treasuries, 
with  the  whole  world  open  to  the  gospel,  with  such 
splendid  openings  to  invest  wealth  for  God,  for  man,  for 
eternity?  Why  the  true  aim  of  business  is  to  win 
means  to  use  for  God.  This,  and  this  alone  will  ever 
consecrate  secular  life,  and  make  Wall  Street  as  sacred 
as  Fulton  Street  i)rayer  meeting.  Let  no  man  say  we 
have  no  such  wealth.  It  is  more  distributed  but  we 
have  it.  The  actual  increase  of  our  national  wealth 
last  year  over  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  $850,- 
000,000.  There  are  congregations  in  New  York,  rep- 
resenting every  Sabbath  morning,  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Why,  the  ladies  of  America  pay 
more  every  year  for  artificial  flowers  than  all  the 
churches  to  spread  the  Gospel !  The  theatres  of  New 
York  alone,  take  annually,  over  $7,000,000  from  the 
community,  and  the  drinking  houses  of  this  one  city, 
over  (60,000,000  a  year — more  than  our  nine  millions  of 
Christians  have  given  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  send 
the  gospel  abroad  to  a  dying  world.  Let  us  suppose 
that  these  nine  millions  of  Christians  receive  only  an 
average  income  of  $200  per  annum,  an  excessively  low 
estimate,  and  give  but  one  tenth  systematically  to  God, 
it  would  make  a  total  sum  of  ;B180,000,000,  per  annum, 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  is  given  for  all  pur- 
poses by  all  the  Christians  of  the  land«    This  is  for  the 


life  and  power  of  our  church,  the  very  question  of 
the  hour.  Money  must  either  be  consecrated  or  cursed. 
And  the  fault  lies  largely  in  the  want  of  Scriptural 
teaching  from  our  pulpits,  and  Scriptural  methods 
among  the  oflicers  of  our  churches. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
son  of  a  noble  missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  had  decided 
to  leave  a  wealthy  and  congenial  church,  and  devote  his 
life  to  missionary  labors  among  the  masses  of  New  York 
and  especially  the  lower  section  of  the  city.  All  honor 
to  him,  and  all  success  and  blessing  in  his  wise,  hap- 
py and  noble  choice.  It  is  the  most  needed  mission 
work  of  our  time.  While  in  the  United  States  at  large, 
one  sixth  of  the  population  are  professing  Christians;  in 
this  city,  less  than  one  sixteenth  are  members  of  any 
Protestant  church.  In  every  part  of  the  city,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  section,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  are  to  be  found,  who  attend  no  church, 
^lany  of  these  were  once  members  of  Christian  church- 
es. Many  are  in  circumstances  of  worldly  comfort. 
The  churches  are  not  aggressive.  The  church,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  exclusive  and  fashionable  societies, 
which  are  social  clubs  rather  than  Gospel  churches,  does 
not  exclude  them,  but  she  does  not  "compel  them  to 
come  in."  There  is  fault  in  the  masses  themselves,  no 
doubt.  But  there  is  fault  in  the  churches  too,  great 
fault;  neglect,  supineness,  spiritual  selfishness.  Every 
church  should  be  a  mission  church.  May  God  raise  up 
many  such  movements,  and  inspire  his  slumbering  people 
to  have  "compassion  on  the  multitudes  who  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,"  and  to  remember  that  his  blood 
bought  Gospel  is  not  a  selfish  luxury,  but  an  awful  trust. 


Foreign  mission  work  is  coming  home.  The  world  is 
brought  to  our  doors,  to  convert  and  save.  Half  a  mil- 
lion emigrants  will  reach  our  shores  this  year.  Four 
thousand,  landed  at  Castle  Garden  on  Sabbath  last. 
Every  day,  a  new  congregation  of  fourteen  hundred 
new  souls  enters  our  gates.  There  is  a  mighty  work  for 
the  home  missionary  too.  Let  there  be  no  jealousy  or 
divided  interest.  The  work  is  all  one.  The  shield  has 
two  sides,  but  both  are  golden. 

The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  marks  the  close  of  a 
career  brilliant,  successful,  and  selfish.  It  signalizes  the 
great  influence  the  Hebrew  race  has  achieved  in  this  age. 
It  places  in  bold  relief  the  simple  grandeur  of  another 
character — also  sinking  but  full  orbed,  and,  like  a  sun, 
"largest  at  its  setting" — his  rival  and  successor,  who,  to 
a  genius  perhaps  as  brilliant,  has  added  the  higher 
and  more  lasting  lustre  of  a  statesmanship  devoted 
to  Christian  ends,  and  always  directed  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
man,  and  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed.  Both 
men  have  had  a  high  and  useful  part  in  those  great 
movements  which  have  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
Eastern  nations  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  admiuiatt9XV^\i^>Xv^  ^^^^  >^^toiRR»R^ 
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the  really  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  British  Protector- 
ate of  Syria,  and  a  Jew  becoming,  in  the  person  of  the 
British  I'remier,  the  virtual  ruler  of  his  ancient  land. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  orders  was  received,  we  would  issue  the  first 
volume,  from  "February  to  May  1880,  neatly  bound,  for 
the  sum  of  one  dollar.  We  have  not  yet  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  orders  to  justify  our  doing  so,  and 
yet  we  have  received  so  many  that  we  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied yet  in  declining  to  do  so.  Several  of  these  orders 
have  come  at  the  last  moment,  as  if  overlooked  at  the 
time.  We  therefore  extend  the  offer  once  more  only, 
and,  should  we  receive  during  the  next  four  weeks,  a 
limited  additional  number,  (names  only,  without  the 
money)  we  will  issue  the  volume  immediately.  It  will 
oompnse  numbers  on  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
the  nrst  two  being  (juite  distinct  from  the  numbers  on 
the  same  fields  published  during  the  present  year.  It 
will  contain  240  quarto  pages  and  over  100  illustrations. 
Address  Rev  A.  B.  Simpson,  123  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

The  article  on  "Translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese" 
appeared  as  the  February  leaflet  of  the  New  York  Pres- 
byterian Woman's  Association.  The  writer  has  since 
died,  and  we  have  lost  in  her  death  one  of  the  most  able 
and  efficient  managers  of  the  Missionary  Association, 
and  one  whose  knowledge  of  what  was  required  was 
learned  by  an  experience  of  years  of  successful  mission 
work  in  China. 

This  number  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  that  we 
might  furnish  the  verv  complete  account  of  missions 
among  the  Chinese  which  we  lay  before  our  readers. 
To  do  this  we  have  been  obliged  to  print  eight  addition- 
al pages  and  to  omit  several  illustrations  which  we  had 
secured.  Several  articles  intended  for  this  number 
have  been  crowded  out,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  article  by  Rev.  Griffith  John  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  commences  on  this  page 
we  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  in  small  type,  but  our 
readers  will  find  it  very  valuable.  Mr.  John  left  China 
in  May  last,  and  expects  to  return  there  this  summer. 
The  experience  he  has  gained  from  a  work  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  that  country  gives  special  force  to  the  views 
he  presents. 


Death  of  an  Empress  of  China. 

One  of  the  Empresses  Regent  known  as  the  Eastern 
Empress  died  suddenly  on  April  19.  The  New  York 
Herald  of  April  20th.  says:  "The  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  two  old  ladies  who  have  until  now  govern- 
ed China  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  Emperor  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  policy  of 
the  Empire.  The  Empress  of  the  East — so  called  from 
the  position  occupied  by  her  palace  in  the  imperial 
enclosure — was  gifted  with  no  great  talents  for  state 
affairs  and  was  said  to  have  amused  herself  with  abro- 
gating the  treaties  formed  by  her  commissioners  with 
foreign  governments.  Tlie  Empress  of  the  West  was 
reputed  to  be  in  remarkable  contrast  to  her  colleague 
and  endowed  with  much  restlessness  of  purpose.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  after  a  short  personal  reign 
of  two  years,  these  two  old  ladies,  wives  of  the  imbecile 
voluptuary  Hsien  Feng,  who  died  in  1861,  were  summon- 
ed from  their  retirement  to  serve  the  State  by  fixing  on 
the  member  of  the  imperial  family  who  was  entitled  to 
succeed  to  the  throne.  What  they  actually  did  do  was 
80  to  order  the  succession  as  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
tlie  position  of  regents  by  placing  on  the  throne  an  in- 
fsnt  of  the  same  gcDeration  &a  the  late  Emperor  and  by 


getting  the  various  leading  men  of  the  government  to 
take  part  in  a  constitutional  juggle  by  which  this  inno- 
vation was  justified.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Ruangsu,  the  title  of  the  reign  of  the  present  infant, 
the  girl  Empress,  wife  of  Tungcnih,  who  should  have 
been  regent,  was  announced  as  having  died — ^and  it  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time  that  her  mysterious  death 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  lust  of  power  which 
actuated  the  old  women  who  ruled  China,  when  they 
withheld,  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  the  adoption 
of  a  son  to  the  late  Emperor  Tungchih.  The  whole 
story,  however,  was  brought  before  the  country  in  the 
most  prominent  and,  indeed,  painful  manner.  One  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  an  ofiicial  of 
the  highest  rank,  named  Wu  Ko-tu,  had  for  four  years 
been  brooding  over  the  misconduct  in  this  matter  of  the 
Empress-Regent.  Unable  to  live  longer  and  keep  silence, 
he  swallowed  a  draught  of  opium  and  then  hanged  him- 
self, about  two  years  ago. 

^» 

The  PMt,  Present,  and  Fntore  of  ChrlitUa  Work  Im  GUam. 

By  Rkv.  Griffith  Johx.  of  Hankovr,  China. 

I  cannot  think  of  the  changes  which  have  transpired  in  China 
during  the  last  40  years  without  asking,  with  wonder  and  gnti- 
tude,  what  hath  God  wrought?  Only  40  years  ago  it  was  a  crime 
to  learn  the  Chinese  language  \iy  a  foreigner,  a  crime  to  teach  it 
to  a  foreigner,  and  a  crime  to  print  anything  in  it  for  a  foreigner. 
No  public  preaching  was  tolerated  in  those  days.  To  addren  aa 
individual  or  two.  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  an  inner  apart- 
ment, with  the  doors  securely  locked,  is  what  Dr.  Morriaon,  our 
first  Protestant  missionary  in  China,  had  to  do.  He  accompluhed 
a  ^reat  work  in  translating  the  Scriptures  and  compiling  hie  ad- 
mirable dictionaries;  but  he  found  it  utterly  imporaiEle  to  go 
forth  and  openiy  proclaim  the  messa^  of  salvatioiL  To  him 
China  was  a  sealed  country,  and  his  being  allowed  to  remain  at 
Canton  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  connection  with  the  Eaet 
India  company.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  an  mit 
surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  close  of  a  laborious  career  of  26yeen 
this  faithful  servant  of  Christ  could  not  boast  of  ten  converta 
The  other  missionaries  were  compelled  to  settle  among  the  (3ii- 
nese  scattered  over  the  Archipelago.  It  was  the  treaty  oonclilded 
at  Nanking,  in  the  year  1842,  that  began  to  open  CJhina  to  the 
merchant  and  the  missionary.  At  this  date  five  porta  wen 
opened,  and  real  missionary  work  began  to  be  done.  In  ISSSnine 
new  ports  were  added  to  these  five,  and  the  whole  countiy  thrown 
open  so  far  as  the  right  of  travel  is  concerned.  When  I  arriTed 
in  China,  a  little  over  25  years  since,  there  were  lust  five  epote  In 
the  whole  of  that  vast  Empire  on  which  the  foreigner  mi|iit  pitch 
his  tent.  The  interior  was  hermetically  closed  afainat  him,  the 
length  of  his  tether  being  only  twenty-four  hours  from  the  treaty 
port  He  might  go  where  he  chose,  but  lie  must  be  back  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  he  started.  How  different  the 
present  state  of  things!  The  whole  Empire  is  open  to  ue^  and  die 
missionary  has  the  right  to  go  and  deliver  hia  meeeage  In  every 

Erovince,  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  All  the  proTinoei 
ave  been  visited  bv  missionaries  and  colporteurs,  and  mort  of 
them  repeatedly.  I  have  traveled  over  large  portions  of  nine  of 
the  provinces  myself.  Thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinoee 
have  actuallv  been  occupied  by  missionaries  and  their  ^Mnnfai^ 
The  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  in  nearly  all  the  principal  dtiee 
and  towns.  The  Bible  has  been  distributed  evexywhere*  and 
Christian  literature  has  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  kmd. 
Churches  have  been  formed  at  the  ports,  and  in  manv  an  inlaiid 
city,  town,  and  village,  and  isolated  Christians  are  to  be  met  irith 
here  and  there  ana  everywhere.  Out  of  the  eixty  or  aeven^ 
walled  cities  in  Hupeh,  the  province  in  which  I  have  been  labor- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  vears,  there  are  onlv  seven  that  have  not 
been  visited  by  the  missionary  or  the  colporteur.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  fact,  vou  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  area  of 
Uupeh  is  larger  than  that  of  England  and  Wales  put  together.  It 
contains  more  than  70,000  scjuarc  ii^iles,  and  posocaeee  a  popnla- 
tion  of  more  than  twenty  millions.  There  is  only  one  prorinoe 
at  present  whose  capital  is  closed  against  us,  and  that  ie  tne  anti- 
foreign  province  of  Hunan.  A  short  time  since  the  same  might 
have  oeen  said  of  the  province  of  Eiang-si.  Mleeiottaiiei  had 
called  at  the  suburbs  of  its  capital,  but  every  attempt  to  enter  It 
openly  had  been  successfully  resisted.  On  the  4th  of  Jannaiy  of 
last  year,  Mr.  Archibald,  of  the  Scotch  Bible  8ocie^,  and  mjeelf 
appeared  before  its  gates,  and  were  turned  back.  In  the  ■Her- 
noon  of  the  same  day  we  had  a  long  interview  with  two  of  the 
magistrates.  They  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit  na  Into  Ihefar 
famous  city,  but  we  managed  to  persuade  them,  end  on  tte  fol- 
lowing day  we  entered  with  their  full  permlanon.    Wo  walked 
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about  in  all  directions,  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  preached 
freely  in  the  temples  and  streets,  and  sold  as  many  books  as  we 
could  spare.  That  was  the  first  time  the  Gospel  was  preached  in 
the  noble  city  of  Nan-chang.  It  has  been  repeatedly  visited  since 
bv  others,  and  a  good  deal  of  evangelistic  work  has  been  accom- 
plished within  its  walls.  Whilst  in  Kiang-si  we  visited  King-tch- 
chen,  a  place  of  far  wider  fame  than  Nan-chang.  This  immense 
mart  is  lamous  the  world  over  for  its  porcelain  manuf  acturies. 
Here  no  missionary  work  had  ever  been  attempted,  and  I  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  any  foreigner  would  be  admitted 
within  the  precincts  of  a  place  so  jealouslv  guarded.  Our  suc- 
cess, however,  was  complele.  We  landed  without  opposition, 
penetrated  its  narrow  streets,  visited  its  furnaces,  and  inspected 
every  department  of  its  porcelain  manuf  acturies.  We  also  preached 
to  immense  crowds,  and  sold  thousands  of  books  and  tracts.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  congregation  in  the  center  of  the  town.  We 
had  found  our  way  to  an  immense  square  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
Pottery.  For  awhile  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  pouring  into 
this  square,  and  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  from  three  to 
four  thousand  people  present.  Here  we  stood  for  hours,  I 
preaching  with  all  my  might,  and  both  of  us  selling  books  as  fast 
as  we  could  hand  them  to  the  eager  purchasers.  Having  never 
seen  a  foreign  face  before,  the  people  were  naturally  curious  to 
have  a  look  at  us.  The  curiosity  was  intense,  aud  the  excitemcul 
was  considerable,  but  we  had  no  dilliculty  in  keeping  the  crowd 
within  due  bounds.  Having  finished  our  work,  we  departed  in 
I>eace,  feeling  more  than  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates and  people,  and  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  all  that  he  had 
enabled  us  to  accomplish.  We  returned  home  by  way  of  Hunan, 
and  knocked  at  the  gates  of  its  capital,  Chaug-sha^  but  found 
them  closed  against  us.  In  other  parts  of  the  province,  however, 
a  great  and  effectual  door  has  been  opoaed.  Ere  long  the  people 
or  Chang-sha  will  have  to  give  up  their  pride  and  hostility;  and 
when  that  is  done,  every  other  city  in  that  magnificent  province 
will  open  its  gates,  aud  all  the  cities  in  the  Empire  will  be  ac<;ess- 
ible  to  the  miasionary.  The  ease  with  which  the  work  of  itiuera- 
tion  can  be  carried  on  in  China  is  simply  wonderful.  As  far  back 
as  the  year  1868,  Mr.  Wylie,  the  agent  of  the  British  aud  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  myself  completed  a  missionary  tour  of  three 
thousand  miles  in  the  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Szecrhwan,  and 
Shensi.  We  ascended  the  Yang-tszo-kiaug  as  far  as  Su-cheu-fu,  a 
city  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min,  aud  distant  from  the  sea 
1,700  miles;  ascended  the  Min  as  far  as  Cheng-tu,  the  capital  of 
Sze-chwan;  proceeded  over  land  in  chairs  t(^  the  river  Han; 
played  with  the  Han  where  it  is  a  mere  rivulet,  and  then  glided 
down  along  its  capacious  bosom  to  Hankow,  the  spot  where  the 
Han  and  the  Kian^  meet,  and  thence  pursue  their  common  course 
to  the  sea.  No  missionary  bad  ever  visited  that  region  before, 
and  yet  we  preached  the  Gospel  and  distributed  the  Bible  and 
other  Christian  books  in  almost  every  city  and  town  and  village 
on  our  way  with  ease  and  safety.  Chung-king,  the  commercial 
center  of  oze-chwan,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Empire.  Its 
population  is  about  500,000.  In  that  magnificent  city,  where  the 
Gospel  had  never  been  preached  before,  there  is  hardly  a  street  or 
a  corner  in  which  I  did  not  address  large  and  attentive  audiences. 
The  population  of  Cheng-tu,  the  capital  of  Sze-chwan,  cannot  be 
less  than  a  million;  yet  in  the  streets  of  that  vast  and  beautiful  city, 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  enormous  mass  of  human  beings,  I  preach- 
ed with  as  much  quietness  and  sl'usc  of  security  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  in  my  chapel  at  Hankow.  Other  missionaries,  and  that 
of  all  societies,  have  been  traveling  over  that  vast  Empire  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  found  the  country  both  legally  and 
practically  open.  With  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  and  a 
fair  share  of  common  sense,  a  man  can  go  almost  anywhere  in 
China,  and  preach  in  the  open  air  with  greater  impunity  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  I  would  add  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  native  dress  is  in  no  way  conducive  to  either  efiicicDcy 
or  safety.  I  have  never  adopted  the  dress,  and  that  for  the  sim 
pie  reason  that  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  hindrance  rather  tlian 
otherwise.  It  is  quite  right  that  every  man  should  please  himself 
in  the  matter,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attach  the  least  value  or 
importance  to  it 

Such  is  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  China  during  the 
past  forty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  have  any  realization  of  its 
magnitude  without  wonder  and  gratitude.  The  progress  in  the 
work  itself  also  is  encouraging.  There  are  at  present  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Protestant  missions  in  China  more  than  000  stations 
and  out-stations;  more  than  300  organized  churches,  of  which 
about  20  are  wholly  self  supporting,  and  about  250  partially  so. 
There  are  70  or  80  ordained  preac:hers  aud  pastors,  more  than  500 
assistant  preachers,  some  70  or  80  colporteurs,  and  about  00  Bible 
women.  There  are  in  all  between  15  and  20  thousand  communi- 
cants. In  1843  there  were  not  in  the  whole  of  China  6  converts; 
in  1853  there  were  351;  in  1864  there  were  1,974;  in  1868  there 
were  6,748;  in  1877  there  were  18,035;  and  now  there  are  more 
iluui  16,000.    The  total  contributions  of  the  native  ChristiansJ^in 


1876  was  $9,272.  This  is  a  fact  worth  taking  notice  of.  The 
Chinese  are  a  money-loving  people.  Their  prmcipal  divinity  is 
the  god  of  riches,  and  their  one  aim  in  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
pelf.  When  the  Chinese  converts  begin  to  give  of  their  money, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  given  their  hearts. 
Among  our  converts  there  are  men  who  have  tasted  the  good 
Word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come — men  who  can 
testify  from  an  inward  experience  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  and  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  sow 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. Besides  these  converts  there  are  hundreds,  nay  thousandCs, 
in  the  different  provinces  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  and  the  folly  of  idolatry,  though  they  have 
not  yet  joined  any  church.  It  is  one  thing  in  China  to  believe,  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  possess  courage  enough  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  faith.  Though  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
hitherto  not  many  wise  men  after  the  tlesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called,  yet  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  among 
our  most  zealous  converts  and  most  efllcient  native  assistants  are 
to  be  found  respectable  scholars.  In  connection  with  the  churches 
at  Ilaukow  there  are  not  a  few  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  genuine  piety,  great  earnestness  of 
spirit,  and  real  worth  as  helpers  in  the  work. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  China.  That  great  Empire  is  no 
longer  self-contained  and  self-poised.  Never  more  can  it  stand, 
like  a  great  world  within  itself,  from  the  rest  of  the  globe.  We 
cannot  unravel  the  future,  and  learn  what  is  mingled  in  its  web; 
but  we  know  that  that  noble  country  can  never  return  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  isolation  and  seclusion.*  There  are  mighty  forces  at 
work  which  are  impelling  China  forward,  and  to  which  she  must 
yield  whether  she  will  or  no.  The  world  is  advancing  and  China 
must  advance  too.  There  are  not  a  few  signs  of  progress  which 
ten<l  to  clieer  the  heart  of  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  Chinese.  I  will  not  write  of  their  advance  in 
military  matters — of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  have  been 
building  gunboats,  establishing  arsenals  and  powder  factories,  and 
purchasing  guns,  torpedoes,  ammuuitions,  and  such  things.  I 
would  rather  call  your  attention,  if  space  permitted,  to  their  pro- 
gress in  other  directions— of  the  schools  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  instruction  in  foreign  languages  and  sciences,  the 
j  establishment  of  a  central  college  in  Peking  with  a  staff  of  foreif^n 
I  professors  at  its  he^id,  the  translation  of  foreign  standard  works 
,  on  a  irreat  variety  of  subjects,  the  educational  missions  to  the 
United  States,  the  appointment  of  legations  and  consuls  to  foreign 
I  countries,  the  formation  of  steam-ship  companies  which  are  com- 
1  petiug  successfully  with  our  own,  the  opening  of  coal  and  iron 
I  mines  with  foreign  machinery,  and  the  contemplated  construction 
of  lines  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  The  viceroy  Li  Hung-Chang, 
!  the  most  influential  functionary  in  the  Empire,  has  advised  the 
construction  of  a  railway  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  and 
another  between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  and  also  a  telegraph  line 
to  be  put  up  between  Peking  and  Shanghai.  Our  ministers  have 
access  to  the  Chinese  foreign  oflice,  which  is  composed  of  the 
uighest  otllciala  of  the  various  government  boards,  and  the  right 
of  audience  has  actually  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  thus  the  preposter- 
ous assumption  of  terrestrial  supremacy  on  his  part,  as  the  son  of 
heaven  and  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  has  been  aban- 
doned. Thus  China  is  moving  on — not  willingly,  I  confess, 
nevertheless  moving  on.  The  mighty  forces  which  are  acting 
upon  her  are  gradually  overcoming  her  inertness,  and  carrying 
her  along.  Ere  long  she  will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
astonish  the  world  with  the  rapidity  of  her  onward  march.  The 
resources  of  the  country  are  simply  inexhaustible,  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  capable  of  the  highest  development.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  conSdence  to  a  time  when  that  great  but 
slumbering  nation  will  awake  and  shake  itself  from  the  dust,  and 
when  that  wonderful  land  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Christ.  I  verily  believe,  is  taking  possession  of  China.  He  is 
there  conquering  and  to  conquer.  I  do  not  say  that  much  has 
been  done  as  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  work 
of  evangelizing  that  Empire  is  as  hard  as  it  is  glorious.  Before 
the  work  is  accomplished  the  churches  must  give  more  freely  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  men  of  ability  and  personal  influence  must 
go  iorth  in  much  larger  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  the  prayers  of  Uie  churches  must  become  more  earnest  and 
heartfelt  on  behalf  of  that  mighty  nation.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  sort  of  man  will  do  for  a  missionary,  and  to  re- 
gara  it  a  pity  and  a  misfortune  when  a  man  of  real  worth  leaves 
home  and  (levotes  himself  to  the  foreign  work.  There  is  not  a 
missionary  on  the  field,  however  gifted  and  accomplished,  who 
does  not  feel  that  he  would  be  much  more  efllcient  as  a  missionary 
if  he  were  more  higlily  endowed  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  The 
great  need  of  China  at  this  moment  is  a  mighty  band  of  mighty 
preachers. 
Nkw  York,  April  27th,  1881. 
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WOMAB*!    Forelirm    Hlnl«Bfti7    Soclatr    of    tk« 
Xethoditt  EpItcopiQ  ChBreH. 

The  General  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  con^ 
vene  for  its  twelfth  annual  ses^ioa  in  the 
Delaware  Avenue  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,, 
on  Thursday,  May  12th,  at  9  a.m. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  &)ciety,  New  York 
branch,  was  held  in  St.  Luke's  Church, 
New  York,  on  Tliursday,  March  24th, 
The  number  in  attendance  was  a  cheering 
proof  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  Society. 
The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Becretary, 
Mrs.  Skidmore,  was  exceedingly  interest 
ing. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wright;  CorreBpond- 
ing  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Skidmore ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H-  Koowki, ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cornell.  The  %^ice 
Presidents  are  Mrs.  Bishop  Harris,  Mrs.  Dr, 
Lowrey,  Mrs.  Dr.  Kidder,  Mr*.  J.  T. 
Oracey.  Mrs.  A.  ft.  Purdy.  Mrs.  CUalon  B. 
Flak,  Mrs.  Dr.  Palmer,  Mrs.  J.  P.  New 
man,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Peck,  Miss  Esihcr  Wilde. 
The  delegates  elected  to  the  Gteneral  Ex  ecu 
tive  Committee  are:  Mrs.  George  Goodier, 
Oawego,  N.  Y.— alternate,  Mrs.  B.  B, 
Robinson,  Clyde  N  Y. ;  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  New  York  City— alternate.  Mra. 
Dr.  Kidder,  Madison,  N.  J. 


ffiissionarq  ^ms. 


Womam*ii  Baptiit  XtuioBarj  ^M^tet]-. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Missionarj^  Society 
of  the  West  met  in  Chicago  April  111,14 
There  had  been  expended  for  the  BurjuaU 
mission,  17,194.24:  AsAam  mission,  !};2,iUrj; 
Telugu  mission,  $3,200.32;  Cliiaa  mission, 
$4,725;  African  mission,  $450;  specific 
donations,  $1,600.92;  home  expenditures, 
$2,401.60. 

The  following  were  elected  the  ofHeers  of 
the  Society  for  the  next  year: 

Prendent—Mrs.  A.  J.  Howe,  UDiTeraity 
of  Chicago. 

Vice-Preiident.—Mra,  C.  P.  Tolman,  Chi- 


ding  SeGretary.—Mn,  J.  0.   Bray- 
man,  Chicago. 

Corresponding  Secretary.— yits.  A.  JL 
Bacon,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Treemtrer.—yiTS.  P.  A.  Smith,  71  Ran- 
dolph Street,  Chicago. 

Auditors.— l^ev.  F.  G.  Thearle,  and  C. 
H.  Knights. 

Executiw  Board.— ^irs.  J.  S.  Dickeraon, 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Marsh,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Flaiig,  Mrs, 
B.  Randall.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Haigh.  Mrs,  R.  J. 
Rundell.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hammond.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Smith,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wait,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bar 
ker,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Burtis,  Mrs.  0.  Pcrren, 
Mrs.  £.  Osgood. 

State  ViCE-PiiKSiDBKTa. 

Colorado,— yira,  W.  B.  Maaon,  Buena 
Vista. 

Dakota.— ^in.  E.  Ellis,  Sioux  Falls, 

Illinois.— ^In.  M.  J.  Cutler.  Kankakee. 

Indiana.— ^rs.  S.  F.  Atkins,  lodiaaapo 
lis. 

lowa.—^lrs.  J.  Fulton,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kansas.— ^lis.  A.  S.  Merrifleld,  Newton. 

JficA^a/i.— -Mrs.  C.  Van  Husan,  Detroit. 

Minne>ota.—Ur8  J.  H.  Randall,  Su  Paul 

MissourL—Mn,  J.  E.  Roberts,    Kansas 

City. 

•  ♦•»   • 

Womaai*  Board  of  MImIobi  of  thn  Interlin 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Mis^ioDs  of  the 
Interior,  supp  ats  six  missionaries  in  China, 
—Miss  Mary  II.  Porter,  Peking;  Mies  Na^F- 
ml  Diament,  Kalgan:  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Chapin,  Peking;  Miss  Jennie  0.  Erana, 
Tung  Cho;  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton,  Poo 
Chow;  2dJ38  Ada  Haven^  Peking; 


In  the  Tso-Kvi  district,  about  seventy 
miles  south  of  Hangchow,  the  gospel  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years;  and  altogether  ahout  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  have  been  baptized.  The 
work  began  through  a  visit  of  a  scholar  of 
thatdistiictto  Hangchow,  where  he  heard 
the  gospel,  and  received  it.  Returning 
liome,  he  feared  persecution;  but,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  his  relatives  and 
friends  ready  to  hear  and  accept.  En- 
couraged by  this,  he  went  on  telling  others 
of  the  truth,  and  the  work  has  advanced  to 
the  present  stage  entirely  through  native 
agencies,  excepting  the  visits  of  a  mission- 
ary to  examine  and  baptize  converts. 

**Have  you  ever  heard  the  gospel  be- 
fore ?  "  asked  a  missionary  at  Ningpo  of  a 
respectable  Chinaman,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  in  his  mission  room  before.  •*No," 
lie  replied,  'but  I  have  seen  it.  I  know  a 
man  who  used  to  be  the  terror  of  his 
neighborhood.  If  you  gave  him  a  hard 
word  he  would  shout  at  you  and  curse  you 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  without  ceas- 
ing, lie  was  as  dangerous  as  a  wild  beast, 
and  a  bad  opium  smoker.  But  when  the 
religion  of  Jesus  took  hold  of  him,  he  be- 
came wholly  changed.  He  is  gentle,  moral, 
not  soon  angry,  and  has  left  off  opium. 
Truly  the  teaching  is  good." 

Rev.  John  W.  Davis,  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  church,  writes  from  Soochow, 
China,  March  7:  "You  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  new  church  has  been  opened, 
and  that  for  several  weeks  the  services  in 
it  have  l)een  conducted  in  peace  and  quiet. 
I  have  recently  baptized  a  school-teacher 
and  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  about  five 
years  old.  There  are  two  others  who  wish 
to  ioin  the  church— one  is  a  school-teacher 
and  the  other  is  the  sexton  who  takes  care 
of  my  church  and  chapel.  Both  of  these 
applicants  for  church  membership  have 
been  and  are  under  good  influences.  They 
attend  prayers  every  day,  and  certainly 
have  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tian truth." 

Rev.  G.  W.  Painter,  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  Chinese  Mission  Report  of 
1880:  "An  average  attendance  of  300 
pupils  is  reported.  This  does  not  embrace 
a  large  number  of  names  on  the  rolls  whose 
attendance  was  irregular.  Out  of  this 
number  94  were  females,  and  200  males. 
Of  the  94,  84  are  boarders;  of  the  206,  82 
are  boarders.  The  foreign  missionaries 
give  a  great  deal  of  care  to  the  supervision 
of  these  schools,  and  to  teaching  also.  Be- 
sides this,  15  native  teachers  give  all,  and  S 
others  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work. 
Of  these  teachers.  10  are  Christians,  2 
others  have  applied  for  baptism,  and  still 
another  says  he  is  a  l>eliever,  but  takes  no 
decided  stand.  Six  scholars  united  with 
the  church  during  the  year.  Within  the 
brief  space  of  two  months  two  girls  and 
one  boy  in  the  Hangchow  boarding-school 
died.  For  these  we  mourn  not  as  those 
who  have  no  hope. 

"In  some  respects  the  day-schools  enjoy - 
ed  advantages  over  previous  years.  The 
proportion  of  Christian  teachers  wa$^ 
greater;  all  the  children  were  able  to  attend 
Sabbath  services,  in  addition  to  daily  re 
ligious  services  in  the  School-room.  As 
evidence  of  their  growing  popularity,  a 
new  school  was  formed  out  of  the  overflow 
of  one  school,  and  numbers  had  to  be  de- 
nied  admittance  in  othera.     One  of  the 


ladies  is  welcomed  and  allowed  to  teadi 
prayers,  hymns,  &c.,  in  two  purely  natlYa 
schools,  with  which  we  hold  no  other  con- 
uection.  One  of  the  Christian  teachen 
opens  his  doors  daily  to  the  public,  after 
school  hours,  and  preaches  on  Sabbath  to 
the  parenU,  children  and  nelghbon.  Hii 
wife,  too,  has  a  class  of  45  women  and 
);irls  in  regular  daily  attendance.  Such  ii 
a  condensed  view  of  this  most  important 
work.  Surely  it  is  no  slight  matter  that 
over  300  youths  are  thus  thoroughly 
groundetl  in  the  first  principlea  of  our  holy 
religion." 

During  a  period  of  nine  months  one  lady 
had  l,(Mi  visitors  and  400  present  at  Sab- 
bath afternoon  services  at  her  house.  Of 
these  quite  a  number  seem  to  have  no  other 
motive  than  to  hear  the  Gospel  From 
r,hls  department  three  additions  to  the 
ehi^rch  are  reported,  and  a  number  of 
others  profess  to  believe.  Of  these  Isit 
three  are  Invalids,  whose  only  mode  of 
showing  their  faith  is  by  the  pleasure  they 
show  when  talked  to  or  prayed  with,  and 
by  a  patient  waiting  for  death.  They  seem 
both  ready  and  willing  to  go.  E^en  those 
ladies,  whose  first  duties  are  due  their 
families,  are  able  to  do  much  for  thoss 
who  viblt  them.  One  of  these  gave  efOdent 
instruction  during  the  forenoon,  for  a 
period  of  seven  months,  to  one  who  promis- 
es to  make  a  useful  Bible- woman. 

Mr.  Ament,  writing  from  Peking,  Jan- 
uary 7lh,  says: 

"You  learned  about  a  year  ago  of  the 

Srovidential  opening  In  tlie  Hsien  Hden 
Istrlct.  One  man  fleeing  to  Peking  to  es- 
cape starvation,  accepted  the  truth  as  it  Is 
in  Christ  in  our  street  chapel,  was  baptized 
with  all  his  family,  returned  to  his  native 
home,  and  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
work  of  leading  his  friends  and  relatives  to 
the  same  fountain  of  light  He  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  our  highest  expectations. 
It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  meet  this  man, 
always  bright  and  active  in  the  Loid's 
work.  Only  four  visits  have  been  made  to 
this  place  as  yet  by  the  forein^  mission- 
aries, but  observe  the  results.  Where  only 
one  year*  ago  one  man  welcomed  Mr. 
Roberts  on  his  first  visit,  there  is  now  a 
village  permeated  with  Christian  truth,  with 
a  church  of  over  twenty  members,  and  an 
interesting  school  attached.  A  large  school 
room,  owned  by  a  rich  man  not  a  church 
member,  serves  us  for  a  chapel,  and  is 
offered  for  our  use  free  of  charge.  During 
the  nearly  three  weeks  spent  amone  them, 
two  or  three  daily  meeting  were  held  in  this 
chapel  with  a  continual  increase  in  num- 
bers and  interest.  With  one  exception,  all 
the  male  members  of  the  church  are  aUe 
to  read,  it  having  been  made  a  condition 
of  admittance  that  candidates  should  he 
able  to  read,  at  least,  the  Lord*s  prayer  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  having 
made  a  beginning  In  this  way,  liave  gone 
on  to  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence  in 
reading  the  Scriptures.' 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Easton,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  writes:  A  few  months  ago,  I  was 
present  at  a  heathen  Chinese  prayer-meet- 
mg,  and  a  very  strange  one  it  was.  There 
were  about  one  thousand  suppliants,  and 
the  desire  of  each  one  was  very  phdnly  ex- 
pressed, and  yet  there  was  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard.  Let  me  tell  you  how  that  was. 
Nearly  a  dav's  journey  from  Han-chung  Fu. 
in  Shensl,  is  a  pretty  gorge,  that  is  a  cut- 
ting between  the  hills,  with  a  river  flowing 
at  the  bottom.  A  good  stone  roadway  is 
made  along  the  side  of  the  hills  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  on  this  path  over- 
looking the  river  that  I  found  the  dumb 
pmyer-meetlng.  On  the  farther  aide  of  the 
river  is  a  criunbling  old  idol  in  a  nitdi  on 
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t '       * '     >f  the  hill,  who  i«  called  the  "white 

1  h  "  god.     He  is  believed  to  have 

lut  uMiiity  to  bestow  very  great  favors,  but, 

J  unfortunately,  he  lives  id  a  very  out  of* the- 

^wtkj  place;  however,  his   petilionera  hftve 

devised  thi«  metliod:  they    have  each  en- 

f      graved  their  desires  oq  a  atone  tablet,  and 

Peiecteti  these  tableUon  the  side  of  the  hill 
facing  the  idol  They  look  like  a  ntimlier 
of  small  gravestones  all  heaped  together. 
I  counted  about  a  thousaBd,  and  carefully 
looked  over  them  lo  »ee  what  the  persons 
who  placed  them  there  were  praying  for. 
The  prayers  were  very  much  alike,  such  aa, 
"Bless  my  father;**  '*  Preserve  both  my 
father  and  mother;"  "  Protect  the  spirits  of 
my  departed  parents ;"  *'Help  me  to  get 
rich ;"  **  Take  care  of  me  in  all  my  journey 
logs;**  **  Protect  our  country/*  etc.  But 
oh,  what  a  dull  prayer  meeting;  and  such 
a  useless,  wicked  one,  too! 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  little  Chris- 
tian Chinese  prayer  meeting  I  had  only  a 
few  days  before  been  present  at  in  Han- 
chuog  Fu,  where  a  few  men  and  women 
were  met  in  Jesus*  name,  and  where  there 
was  real  prayer  offered  to  a  real  and  power- 

Iful  Ood.  *'0  Jesus,  wash  my  heart,  and 
takeaway  all  sin,"  prayed  one;  **0  God, 
atop  the  opium  trade,  and  send  men  to  tell 
about  Jesus/*  asked  another;  '*  Since  Thou 
liast  saved  us,  help  us  to  love  one  another, 
and  lo  do  all  that  Thou  hast  told  iis  t^  do/' 
prayed  a  third ;  and  so  on.  We  felt  sure 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  tlierc,  and  that  God 
would  give  us  all  we  asked  in  Jeaus'  name. 
I  have  since  been  in  the  Shan-si  province, 
where  I  attended  another  Christian  Chinese 
prayer-meeting,  and  it  was  the  same  there; 
men  whose  hearts  God  has  changed  met  to 
gether  and  prayed  with  earnestness,  know 
ing  that  it  was  not  an  empty,  useless  thing. 
such  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  in  Tibet 
and  other  places. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  says:  "China, 
with  her  rigid  conservatism,  is  moving 
mnch  more  slowly  than  Japan,  but  she  is 
moving.  The  men  who  are  most  hopeful 
regardmg  China  are  the  men  who  know  her 

tbest — the  miissionaries.  The  traditional  he- 
llefs  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
will  light  a  long  battle,  but  it  will  be  a 
loiiog  one/'  _^_^ 

The  Mimwwiry  Herald  for  May  says 
letters  have  been  received  from  Messrs, 
Bagster,  Sanders,  and  Miller,  the  latest 
date  being  Feliruar^'^  15th.  They  were 
still  at  Benguela,  busiJy  engaged  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  march  toward  the  intenor. 
A  messenger  lo  the  king  of  Bihe  started 
from  the  coast  December  lilst,  to  ask  that 
porters  might  be  sent  to  take  the  missionary 
party  inland.  An  etHcient  guide  has  been 
secured,  and  the  arrival  of  the  porters  was 
looked  for  within  a  few  days,  so  I  hat  an 
early  start  was  anticipated.  Mr.  Bagsler 
had  had  an  attack  of  cbills  and  fever,  but 
was  quite  recovered,  and  was  full  of  hope 
for  the  future.     "We  evidently/'  he  says, 

[  *•  are  wonderfully  blest/' 

Recent  letters  from  the  Church  Mission- 

I  ary  Society's  agents  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
ive  the  intelfigcnce  that  King  Mtesa,  of 

'Ylganda,  was  coutemplatiog  a  war  with 
idraxnbo,  of  Unyamwezi,  which  would  in 
d««d  be  a  most  serious  matter,  considering 

I  the  number  of  Europeans  now  scattered 

^  about  in  East  Central  Africa.  Mteaa  has 
Just    been    engaged   in  a  sanguinary  war 

I  with  the  people  of  Usoga,  who  live  near 
that  part  of  the  lake  where  the  Nile  flows 

*  out  over  the  Ripon  Falls,  and  is  clearly  not 
the  r   ■  ^  '     f^reatiire  described  by  Mr,  H. 

I  M.  lis    present  conduct' agreeing 

:  moru  -_._...^  with  the  earlier  account  given 


of  him  by  Captain  Speke,  He  is  said  to 
he  impelled  in  his  present  course  of  action 
by  the  A  nibs,  and  his  recent  profession  of 
>iohammerlanism  is  thought  to  be  part  of 
the  same  general  policy. 

Ills  the  intention  to  purchase  a  steamer 
for  the  missionaries  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Ilev. 
Henry  Wright,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  For  this  pur- 
pose £6,000  will  be  required,  and  more 
than  half  of  that  sum  is  already  in  band. 

Finding,  twenty  years  ago,  that  most  Eng- 
Ibh  missibnades  could  not  live  long  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa, the  English  Church  MU- 
sionary  Society  turned  its  attention  to  the 
organization  of  the  native  church,  and  suc- 
cessfully continued  its  missions  by  that 
means.  In  twenty  years  the  native  clerffy 
has  increased  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  the 
Christians  from  nine  thousand  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  Twenty  year*  ago  Tin- 
nevelly  was  worked  by  sixteen  European 
missionarie.s;  now  there  are  but  four,  one 
of  whom  is  the  bishop,  and  the  others  are 
engaged  in  educational  work.  The  pastor- 
al care  of  the  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  villages  that  contain  bands  of  native 
Christians  is  wholly  in  the  bands  of  the 
native  clergy. 


In  December,  Bishop  Speech  ly,  of 
Tra  van  core  and  Cochm,  travelled  by 
bullock  cart  and  on  horse  back  into  the 
wild  hill  country  between  Travancore  and 
Tinnevelly,  inhabited  by  the  Hill  Arrian 
trihea,  among  whom  the  late  Rev,  Henry 
Baktr  did  so  remarkable  a  work.  There 
are  some  t,500  Christian.'?  of  this  primitive 
race.  At  Mundakayan,  Bader's  old  station, 
the  Bishop  confirmed  138  candidates,  and 
administrated  the  Lord's  supper  to  200 
persons. 

The  various  Presbyterian  churches  repre- 
sented in  India  have  formed  an  Alliance 
called  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  India. 
The  Alliance  has  just  held  its  second  coun- 
cil at  Allahabad,  Of  the  twelve  churches 
belonging  to  tlie  Alliance,  nearly  all  sent 
fepresentntives.  some  of  the  absentees  be- 
ing prevented,  by  the  great  distance  lobe 
travelled,  from  being  present.  Dr. 
Morrison,  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  The  proceedings  were  hanno 
nioufl,  and  concerned  largely  the  chief  ob 
ject  of  the  Council — viz.,  union  of  the  na- 
tive communities  of  the  various  Presbyte- 
rian churches  in  India  in  one  Presbyterian 
organization  under  one  General  Assembly. 
To  this  end  several  resolutions  were  adopt 
ed,  as  was  also  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Allahabad  of  a  college,  with  not 
less  than  three  ordained  professors,  in 
which  a  complete  theological  traioing 
would  be  given  through  the  medium  of 
English  and  Hindi, 

The  Scottish  Free  Church  missionaries  at 
Bombay  have  be^n  a  theological  class, 
and  already,  withm  the  limits  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presbytery,  "nine  natives  have  been 
recognized  as  students  of  divinity/' 

Rev.  J.  E.  Clough,  writes  on  Feb.  18; 
I  am  now  thirty -live  miles  west  of  Ongole. 
I  have  been  five  weeks  away  from  home. 
Three  weeks  I  spent  on  the  old  Ramapa 
tarn  field,  where  I  had  hard  work,  but 
little  direct  result ;  yet  I  hope  I  paved  the 
way  for  better  tilings  in  the  near  future. 
Since  I  reached  my  own  field  we  have  had 
a  grand  time.  Last  Sundny  over  one  thou- 
sand came  to  camp.  In  Ihe  afternoon  we 
baptized  273,  on  Monday  lt»3,  and  yester- 
day (Thursday)  177;  making  726  baptized 
since  we  left  Ongole. 

Of  the  thirty  three  churches  intheHadu- 
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ra  mission,  fifteen  have  native  paators,  all 
supported  independently  of  mission  funds. 
A  native  Christian  girl,  trained  in  the 
Free  Church  Normal  School  and  Orphan 
agg,  has  passed  the  First  Arts  exanunation 
of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  secured  a 
place  in  the  second  division.  It  was  the 
same  girl  who  opened  the  gates  to  her 
sisters,  by  passing  an  examination  equal 
to  that  of  the  entrance  examination.  At 
the  request  of  men  of  the  highest  caste,  a 
Christian  school  for  their  daughters  hag 
been  opened  at  Vellore*  and  twenty  have 
been  enrolled,  twelve  of  them  Brahmins. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  says  of  Japan: 
*'  Ita  rash  into  the  forms  of  Western  civil 
ization  has  been  almost  too  nipid.  Still, 
Christianity  steadily  advances,  and  1  trust 
there  will  be  no  serious  reaction  io  civil 
government.  I  was  never  more  move<l  in 
my  life  than  when  I  addressed  fully  two 
thousand  Japanese  in  a  building  connected 
with  one  of  iheir  great  temples  at  Tokio. 
Every  utterance,  even  the  most  distinc- 
tively Christian,  was  respectfully  listened 
to.'* 

Mr.  DeForest.  of  Japan,  has  been  givinga 
series  of  lectures  upon  the  Ten  Command* 
me  Ills  to  the  heathen,  and  the  audiences 
have  been  large  and  attentive. 

i&xtttt. 

Rev.  T,  R.  Sampson,  writes  from  Af hens: 
"The  past  year  has  been  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  work,  which  was  commenced 
in  much  weakness.  Services  have  been 
held  regularly  in  English  every  8aiibath 
afternoon  to  congregations  varying  from 
eight  to  forty.  There  have  l>een  five 
children  baptized.  The  room  in  which  we 
preach  is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  week 
as  a  reading-room,  with_j>apers  in  English, 
Greek,  andf  French,  The  French  papers 
have  been  furnished  by  the  French  repre- 
senlative  at  Athena;  the  Greek  papers  by 
the  editors,  who  have  also  warmly  recom- 
mended the  establishment.  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  have  given  us  a  good  set  of 
books;  and  the  fireek  collection,  though 
smaller,  is  composed  of  aU  tlie  books  pub- 
lished by  our  mission,  something  liKe  a 
hundred  copies,  and  a  number  of  other 
hooks  presented  by  some  of  the  professors 
in  the  University.  At  the  request  of  a 
number  of  Greek  young  men,  1  have  con- 
sented also  to  undertake  a  Bible  class  one 
night  in  the  week.  At  the  first  meeting 
there  were  thirty,  and  they  all  say  they 
will  attend  regularly.  During  the  Week 
of  Prayer  there  were  always  more  Greeks 
than  English.  It  has  certainly  exceeded 
my  expectations,  for  I  had  scarcely  dared 
hope  that  the  Greeks  would  have  taken 
such  interest  in  it  as  they  have  done/' 

Ancient  Nazareth  is  now  the  site  of  an 
orphanage  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Education  Society  of  England.  It  has 
been  opened  four  years  and  there  are  in 
it  now  thirty-six  girls  of  ages  varying 
from  four  to  fifteen.  Here,  whether  of 
Greek  or  Latin.  Moslem  or  Jewish  pareo- 
tage,  they  are  all  taught  to  love  the  one 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has 
sent.  They  have  a  beautiful  home,  built 
by  the  generosity  of  English  Iravellera, 

The  3Iethod!st  Episcopal    Church    Mis- 
sionary Secretaries  report;  "We  have  the 
unhappy  intelligence  that  our  missionaries 
in  t^ueretaro,  Mexico,  when  vt^*'^^'^^  ^^^aa. 
about  to  \^  Q^\ife^»'^^\^  «^^v\iiftXie^Sss.N5Eis»a. 
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own  house  to  four  hours"  assault  hy  the 
mob  on  Stitidfty,  April  3ti  SuperiDtecdftiit 
Prees  was  present  "with  his  wife.  The  Rev. 
A.  N  GreeDmftn,  the  stationed  mieaioa- 
ary,  had  recently  established  himself  there 
with  the  native  preacher,  the  Hev.  F.  N. 
Cordova.  The  not  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  pastoral  circular  lo  the  Bishop 
of  Queretaro  denouncing  ejE communication 
agamat  all  who  should  in  any  way  favor 
our  cause.  The  loca]  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  criminally  negligent  in  the  affair, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  aiaturbance  was 
quelled.  The  Kev.  J.  W.  Butler  now  in- 
forms us,  however,  that  the  government  in 
Mexico  city  has  promised  immediate  and 
efficient  protection.  Let  our  brethren  have 
the'Byinpathy  and  prayer  of  the  Church  in 
their  exposure  kj  peril."  A  later  a^icount 
states  that  the  threats  of  another  attack 
were  such  that  the  Governor  of  Queretaro 
urged  the  missaonaries  to  leave  the  city,  and 
they  fled  to  the  City  of  Mexico  at  night. 

In  the  Potaro  Mission  of  British  Guiana, 
Mr  Price,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  bus  been  itinerating 
in  the  uplands,  and  has  ound  repre 
sentatives  of  five  different  tribea—the 
Paramunas,  Maousis,  Arecunaa,  Acca- 
woios,  and  Wapesianas.  The  Catcchist, 
Mr.  Lobertz,  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Accawoio  ianguage,  and  through  that 
was  able  to  teach  the  Paramunas.  But  for 
the  remaining  tribes,  Mr.  Fierce  was 
obliged  himself  to  prepare  a  very  abort  and 
simple  catechism,  which  he  tianalated  into 
the  varloua  languagea^a  tedious  and  dis- 
appointing tfiisk.  After  surmounting  these 
difficulLics  in  the  catechism  and  erarnina- 
ti^hri  ^yi  r  iiitchumens,  he  was  able  to  record 
as  the  result  of  his  work  the  baptism  of 
1,808  people,  children  and  adults.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  introduce  a  regular  fam- 
ily ife  among  them,  and  2M  couples  were 
married  after  their  baptiani,  Mr.  Pierce 
concludes  his  report  with  an  earnest  appeal 
for  the  ^tabliahment  of  a  permanent  mis- 
sion among  these  tribes. 

gtruattaU 

On  March  30th  there  was  a  tarewell  service 
at  the  Congregational  House,  Boston,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  departure  of  fifteen  mission- 
aries: Dr.  F.  L.  Kingabury  and  wife,  of 
Vermont,  and  Miss  Sara  E.  Graves,  go  to 
Samokov,  Bulgaria;  Miss  Susan  P.   Blake 

rs  to  Sivas,  Western  Turkey;  Mi^  Olive 
Twichell,  to  Broosa,  Western  Turkey; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Williams  return  to 
North  China,  and  Miss  Virginia  C.  Mur^ 
dock  goes  as  a  physician  to  the  aame 
mifisjon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Walter  go  to 
join  the  new  mission  to  Bihe,  West  Central 
Africa;  Mrs.  Lydia  V.  Snow  retiirns  to 
Micron^ia,  accompanied  by  Miss  Liliie  S. 
Cathcart;  and  Bev.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  D wight 
return  to  Constauiinople, 

Miss  Mary  M.  Campbell  of  the  Laos  Mis 
sion  was  drowned  in  Febman^  last,  while 
on  the  way  from  Bangkok  to  Cliiengmai. 
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shrines,  sacrifices,  domestic  peculiarities, 
etc. ,  etc. ,  connected  therewith.  The  whole 
profusely  illustrated."  It  is  as  complete 
3n  account  of  the  false  religloDS  as  could  be 
?iven  in  the  space  allotted,  and  appears  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  greatly  Increased  in 
terest  in  mission  work.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  quoted  from  it  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  expect  to  hereafter  be  under  ob- 
ligations to  it.  It  is  sold  by  Hubbanl 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  or  C.  K.  Bkckall 
ife  Co.,  New  York,  at  $3,75  in  cloth  bmd- 
ing.  Agents  are  call<Ki  for.  We  trust  it 
will  have  a  lar^e  sale. 

"China's  Mill  JO  Ds*'  is  a  monthly  maga 
r.ine,  edited  by  Rev,  J,  Hudson  Taylor, 
Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and 
published  by  Morgan  and  Scott  of  London. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  i>ound  vol- 
ume for  the  year  1860.  The  larger  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  travels 
and  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  The  mission  is  doing  a 
good  work,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
on  page  229.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
valuable  history  and  the  price  is  Ss.  6d. 

Twenty  Years  Among  the  Mexicans" 
is  a  narrative  of  missionary  labor,  by  Miss 
Melinda  Rankin.  In  a  l)ook  of  234  pages 
she  gives  an  accoun  L  of  her  own  work,  to- 
i;ethcr  with  information  respecting  Mexi- 
can customs  and  beliefs,  and  the  mission 
work  of  others  in  Mexico.  To  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  iirogrcss  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Mexico,  it  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 
(Central  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati.  Price 
$1.00.) 


"False  Gods,"  or  The  Idol  Worship  of 
the  World,  is  a  new  book,  octavo  size,  785 
pages,  prepared  by  Hev.  Frank  B.  Dobbins, 
assisted  by  the  Hon.  S.  Wells    Williams 
and  Prof.  Isaac  Hall.     The  title  page  calls  ! 
it  **  A  complete  hii^tory  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship throughout  the  world,    ancient   and  | 
modern,     describing   the    strange   beliefs,  . 
pncUces,     Buperatitiom,     tempim,    idols,  ' 


"There  are  four  Gospels,  hut  only  one  life." 

THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

A  conlinuou?5  Narmt  ve  woven  from  the  ' 
text  of  the  four  Evangelists.  W  th  Notes,  | 
original  and  selected ;  Chronolooical  In- 
dex of  Life  of  Christ;  Analytical  Index 
of  Texu  and  Topics;  Page  Index  of  Scrip- 
lure  Passages  used.  By  James  U.  Gil- 
MORB  and  the  Kev.  Lyuan  Ajibott  d.d. 
lOmo,  848  pages.     Cloth  red  edges  |1  7.^. 

"A  RnltjuCt  cisinpactf  an4  Intert'stlng  mu^v  of  e^ihlb- 

mLna  luelf  Uioruui^Eily  tu  thv  «nLlgLt«iiL-d  studiiui  itt 
sli45  life  of  CiiribL'-^Ji^tf,  A.  C.  Amiirtck,  u.i>..  Ft^.  tif 
i^rvtA'  L^mg.  it  mi  Lit,.  Unio,  qf  EfjcAetier. 

"Tki:  nt>t«  n,^  viilydbk  Aiid  iiisiffiBtirc.  W[ll  serve 
a  pu,riiHJi&  tliAi  nothing  ii»u  wtu  witii  whJcli  r  tun  u^ 

"Bettiir  AiIftpLod  to  com  man  uhc  in  Iho  family  than 
any  Harpiuny  of  the  Gu^pvlN  wlUi  wliloh  wu  arc  au- 

"A.  cunclfre  cotninentiify  oa  ihe  tioi^pel*  i>Liicpcl  in  iht? 
best,  iiioiir  cittN|ilete,  and  tuoet  valuably  Tortn  for  iitucl- 
enta'  \iAti.''—PMi<i(ieiphia  Inquirer 

'^Orall  ilifl  wufkA  (]f  lU  claM.  undoaht^dly  the  beil 
for  popQla.1-  UB4!.   Wft  anlietltaiiiiKly  Cbtninend  11."— 

^£itd  hv  jill  iMioliiKiHllerN,  or  mill  1^4..  pOKtptltd,  bj 

FOBDS,  HOWABD  ^HUELBURT, 

29  Park  Place,  New  York, 


OXrOED  EDITIONS  OF  THE 

REVISKD   NK:\¥    TEST AUKKNT, 

Which  will  be  Leaued  in  FIVE  SIZKS  on  the  20th 
(]ay  of  Mmy.  188L 
From  ndicatloot  aLready.rcc^tyod,  Uio  demand  for  tlic 

Standard  and  Antliarii^ed 

ydltton«  win  bo  y^ri  larfrehftiid  intdirtin^  purcliiasur* 
wtll  btocHt  thi:-»i»i«lveB,flLb  w^^'U  aa  qcmftr  tifavor  oft  Ihti 
jjtibliwht'r?!,  by  [>lniin|7  tht;lr  orderw  at  once  wlCh  their 
hoQ^w&Wfdt^,  ifu  thai  brj  di-tay  Hiay  hecicperifucect  iu  ijx- 
ticrutluti  all  oi^ciii  Ob  baftil  am  Witt  day  af  publleaiilon. 

]lc  inn?  ana  nrAvr  OXFQEi D  IClH T10X&.  If  yuu  have 
ao  booItflelltT,  or  bonp  In  your  nelihbfjrtiixid.  w^nd  your 
order  lo  THOMAS  NLL^iON  A:  tiO^^S^  4;t  itleeclcer 
Sthifll,  NflW  TToTk,  who  will  execute  it. 

THOMAS  NELSON&  SONS, 

42  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


PUBLISH 

I. 
TUKKISH  LIFE  Uf  WAE  TIIIE    By 
Hekry  O.  D wight.    1  vol.,  13mo,  |1.50. 

Mr.  D Wight's  book  la  pictura*q^tie,  lirdj^  ood  tniiii- 
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Koone  \b  more  compctetiC  to  treat  thb  sabTfct  Ihai 
Profewor  Mullt?r.  and  there  li  no  writer  tiod  H^ealcef 
of  t<[ual  icholai^Jnip  who  pooefiassB.  in  a  hi^hf  r  desvt, 
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The  Oriental  Clmrelieg. 

Tbe  Oriental  or  Eastern  Churches  is  a  name  given  to 
those  charcheft  in  the  Ea^t,  claiming  to  be  Christian 
churches,  but  whose  religious  belief,  is  believed  by  Pro* 
lestant  Christians  to  have  such  an  admixture  of  error 
to  make  it  necessary  to  send  missionaries  among 
them* 

These  churches  are  divided  into  The  Greek  Church, 
The    Armenian     Church, 


The  Nestorian  Church, 
The  Jacobites,  The  Copta, 
and  The  Abyssinians, 
These  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  articles,  that  follow. 

— ^-o 

The  tjireelt  Church. 

The  account  we  here 
give  of  the  Greek  Church 
18  taken  mainly  from  an 
article  by  Prof,^  A.  J. 
Schem,  of  Kew  York,  in 
McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopcedia. 

The  Greek  Church  com- 
prehends all  those  Chris- 
tians following  the  Greek 
or  the  Gneco-Slavonian 
rite,  who  receive  the  first 
seven  general  councils, 
but  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
the  later  councils  of  the 
Western     Church.       The  ''* 

title    ''Greek  Church'*  is  f 

hardly  an  appropriate  one. 
A  communion  embracing 
eeveral  other  nations  and 
languages  besides  the 
Greek,  each  performing 
divine  worahip  in  its  own 
tonene,  and  in  which,  out  of  sixty-six  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, perhaps  0fty*nine  millions  are  Slavonians^  and  pray 
in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  cannot  properly  be  called  Greek 
merely  because  its  ritual  is  derived  in  great  measure  {by 
no  means  exclusively]  from  Greek  sources,  and  because 
it  was  once  united  with  the  Gra^co-Roman  empire.  Thu 
Church  calls  itself  the  "Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  aUd 
Apostolic  Church.*'  The  Greek  Church  has  not,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  bead,  but  consists  of 
eleven  different  groups,  which,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, are  independent  of  each  other,  though  they  fully 
agree  in  point  of  doctrine. 

The  proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church  as  a  sepa- 
rate body  begins  with  the  interruption  of  ecclesiastical 
communion  between  the  pope  and  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
etantinople  in  the  fifth  century.  The  church  comprised 
within  its  ancient  limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan 
oonquests,  Greece,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  a^ 
also  Syria  and  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  parts  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  Her  territory  in  Asia  and 
Africa  was  almost  wholly  lost  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Mohammedans.  It  received  a  most  im- 
portant increase  by  the  conversion  of  ^  the  Russians. 
The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  people  from 
Oonstsntinople  m  the  9th.  century,  and  it  was  not  lontr 
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before  the  Greek  Church  iras acknowledged  by  tbeRus-  *  are  in  Russia. 


sians*     Since  1721  the  Church  of  Kttssiahas  been  a  stat 
church.      Though  in   doctrinal  union    with    the    otbe 
branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  ifi,  in  point   of   eccle 
astictl  administration,  entirely  unconnected  with    then 

llie  establinhraent  of  the  independence   of    Greece 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  created  another 
dependent  Greek   state   church.     In  1833,  the    regeooj 
of  Greece,  at  the  request  of  36   metropolitans,  decl 
the  Orthodox  Oriental  Church  of  Greece  independent  of 
every  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Greek  Church  agrees   with   the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  in  accepting  as  the  rule  of  faith  not  alone  thd| 
Bible,  including  the  Beutero-canonical  books,  but  alsol 

the      traditions     of     the 
Church.     They  deny  thi 
procession    of    the    Hoi 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  am 
reject  the  papal  claim  to 
supremacy   and   doctrinal 
authority.       They   admit 
the   seven   sacraments   of 
the       Roman       Catbolie 
Church,  but  differ  in  some 
of  the  rites  used  at  their 
administration.    They  ad- 
minister  baptism  by  trine 
immersion,  and  eonfirmi 
tion  in  immediate  oona< 
tion  mth  baptism^  even  i: 
the  case  of  mfanti.     Th( 
right     of     administerin 
confirmation    is  conced 
to  priests  as  well   as 
bishops.       They  adminis* 
tcr  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  even   to   chil- 
dren.    They   forbid  mar- 
riage altogether   to  bish- 
ops;   priests  and  deacons.^ 
are  forbidden  to  cont 
marriage  after  ordinatioi 
and   must   not  have 
married  more  than   on 
nor  to  a  widow,     Marrii 
priests  must  live  separat 
from  their  wives  during  the  time  when  they  are  actualljr 
engaged  in  Church  service.   They  regard  marriage  as  U 
terly  unlawful.     They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  gravi 
images,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross.    Thev  < 
serve  four  great  fasts:  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  from  P( 
tecost  to  the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen 
days  before  Assumption  Day,  and  the  six  weeks  before 
Christmas;  and,  besides,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays^ 
throughout  the  year,  are   fast  days.     At  divine  service, 
they  generally  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysogtom,  an* 
on    certain    Sundays    and    festivals   that  of   St.  Baai 
The  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  is  in  the  old  Slav 
ic  language;  that    of    the    Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  in  modern  Greek;  that  of  the  Church  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Old  Georgian  language.     Instrumental  mu- 
sic   is  forbidden,    but    singing    is    universally  in  use. 
The   ordinary    posture    in    public   prayer   is   standing,, 
the  body  being  turned  towards  the  east;  only  at  Pen* 
tecost  is  kneeling  in  use.     The  sign  of  the  cross  is  in 
more  frequent   use  among    them    than    in  the   Romali 
Catholic  Church,  but  in  a  different  form.     The    preach* 
ing  of  sermons  is   not  common;  generally  a  homllj  ia 
read  from  ancient  collections. 

The  last  statistics  report  about  seventy  million 
bers  of  the  Greek  Church,     Of  these^  fifty-nine  iiiilli< 
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Tbe  Cliurcli  in  RitssU. 

BY   EJtV.     SNOCB   PO^D,    D,D. 

Among  the  great  nations  of  modern  times,  Ruasia  is 
far  the  most  recent  in  ita  origin.  Instead  of  running 
back,  like  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era,  or  earlit^r,  it  dates  only  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Its  church  was  estab- 
lished two  or  three  hundred  years  later.  The  nation 
hiid  its  origin  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  its  people  were  called  the  Rossi,  whence  earae  the 
name  Russian^  They  may  have  descended  in  part  from 
the  Finns  and  the  Scythians.  They  united  with  the  Sla- 
vonians, the  Veragians,  and  other  barbarous  tribeis,  but 


Iyiib  IV.  or  Illicit. 


instead  of  being  swallowed  up,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
peotedy  in  these  revolutions,  they  steadily  increased. 

The  first  prince  who  reigned  over  them,  and  was  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  king,  was  Rurick.  He  and  his  de- 
seendants  reigned  for  several  generations,  made  numer- 
ous contjuests,  and  became  a  great  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Among  the  descendants  of  the  Huricks  was 
Vladimir  the  Great,  who  embraced  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  introduced  and  estahliwhed  it  in  his  domin- 
ions. The  Russians  had  mingled  with  Christians  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  sotnc  of  their  princes  had  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity;  but^  belonging  to  various 
tribea  who  had  no  established  religion,  the  majority, 
probably^  were  pagans. 

But  under  the  reign  of  Vladimir,  either  at  his  sugges- 
tion, or  at  the  command  of  the  people,  it  was  concluded 
that  they  had  better  have  an  e^taoliahed  religion,  like 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  w^hich  Christianity  was 
Introduced  among  them  was  very  peculiar.  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  king.  Or 
ne  may  have  undertaken  it  on  his  own  account,  as 
hiB  authority  was  absolute.  He  invited  delegates  from 
the  several  religions  of  which  he  had  heard  to  visit  him, 
and  set  forth  the  claims  of  their  several  sj-stema,  that  he 
might  judge  of  them,  and  select  that  which  suited  him 
best. 

First,  came  a  Bulgarian  Mussulman  from  Volga,  to 
explain  the  teachings  of  Mahomet,  and  urge  them  upon 
the  attention  of  the  royal  inquirer.  **Thou  art  indeed  a 
wiiie  and  prudent  prmce,"  says  the  Mussulman,  **and 
yet  thou  knowest  neither  law  nor  religion.  Believe  in 
our  religion,  and  honor  Mahomet." 


they  celebrate  the  mass  with  unleavened  bread; 

fore  they  have  not  the  true   religion."     Vladimir  now 

said,  "1 
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"In  what  does  your  religion  consist?  ^  says  Vladimir, 

"We  believe  in  God,"  replied  the  Mufisulman.  "We 
believe  also  what  the  Prophet  teaches.  Be  circumcised; 
abstain  from  pork;  drink  no  wine;  and  after  death 
choose  out  of  seventy  beautiful  wives  the  most  beauti- 
ful" Vladimir  listened  to  him,  specially  for  the  last 
reason.  But  that  which  he  did  not  like  was  circum- 
cision, abstinence  from  pork,  and  above  all,  the  prohi- 
bition of  drinking. 

"Drinking/'  he  said,  "is  the  great  delight  of  Russians. 
We  cannotlive  without  it," 

Next  came  a  delegation  from  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
"The  Pope,"  they  satd,  **ljeg§  us  to  tell  you  that  your 
country  is  much  like  ours,  but  not  your  religion.  Ours 
is  the  right.  We  fear  God,  who  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  every  living  creature;  whilst  thy  gods  are 
of  wood  and  stone." 

"  What  does  your  law  command?"  asked  Vladimir. 

"We  fast,"  the  Papist  said,  "to  the  best  of  our  power; 
and  when  any  one  eats  or  drinks,  he  does  it  to  the  honor 
of  God." 

"Go  home,"  said  Vladimir,  "our  fathers  did  not  be- 
lieve in  your  religion  nor  receive  any  from  God." 

Next  came  some  Jews  who  lived  in  the  vicinity, 
**We  hear  it  said  that  the  Mahometans  and  Christiana 
are  trying  to  persuade  you  to  adopt  their  belief.  The 
Christians  believe  in  him  whom  we  have  crucified.  We 
bi'lieve  in  one  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob/' 

"What  does  your  law  require,"  asked  Vladimir. 
"Our  law  requires  circumcision,  prohibits  pomp,  and 
enjoins  the  ooservance  of  Saturday."  "Wnat,"  said 
Vladimir,  "do  you  teach  others — you  whom  God  has  re- 
jected and  dispersed?  If  Gud  had  loved  you  and  your 
law,  he  would  never  have  scattered  you  abroad.  You 
wi8h,  perhaps,  that  we  should  suffer  as  you  do." 

Another  agency  now  appears  on  the  scene.  It  is  "a 
philosopher  from  Greece,  "We  have  heard,"  said  he, 
"that  the  Mahometans  have  sent  to  lead  you  to  adopt 
their  belief.  Their  religion  and  their  practices  are  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  judg- 
ment will  fall  upon  them  as  of  old  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  We  have  heard  also,"  said  the  philosopher, 
"that  messengers  have  come  from  Rome  to  teach  yoa. 
Their  belief  differs  somewhat  from  ours.     Especially  do 

there 
gion  " 
have  also  had  Jews  here,  who  said  that  the 
Greeks  and  Germans  l>elieve  on  him  whom  they  cruci- 
fied, ^Vhy  was  he  crucified?"  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion the  philosopher  went  on  to  explain  the  gospel 
truthe,  as  understood  by  the  Greeks.  He  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  saidf,  "If  you 
wish  to  stand  on  tht^  right  with  the  just  in  the  judg- 
ment and  enter  with  ihcm  into  glury^  you  must  consent 
to  be  baptized.  Viand iniir  replied,  "I  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle while."     So  he  sent  him  away. 

The  next  year  he  sent  delegates  to  Constantinople, 
that  he  might  know  more  of  the  church  among  the 
Greeks.  A  magnificent  reception  waa  given  to  the 
strangers,  and  a  high  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia*  Tue  Russian  envoys  were  placed 
in  a  convenient  position,  "The  incense  smoked,  the 
chants  resounded,  and  the  Patriarch  was  present  in  his 
most  splendid  vestments,"  The  envoys,  it  is  said, 
**were  most  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  deacons 
and  sub-deacoQ8  issuiug  from  the  sanctuary  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  with  sometbing  like  wings  upon 
their  shouldei-s,  at  whose  presence  the  people  fell  u^ci^v 
their  knees  and  cried,  "O  Iicit4^  \3aN^&  vckvxv-^  ws.  ns^^^ 
These,  \t  ^\!i*  ^t%\.m(l<k?^,  ^^T^  ^^^?,^^  ^Ni^VaiSi.  <:fif«^ 
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down  from  heaven  to  mingle  with  their  aerviees,  **It  is 
enough,"  said  the  siro pleura ioded  Russians j  "we  want 
no  fnrtber  proof;  s^end  us  to  our  home  again," 

Said  the  envfiys  on  their  return,  *'It  seemed  to  us  as 
though  we  were  in  henven.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  such  magnificence  on  earth.  The  wordbip  of  other 
countries  is  entirely  eclipsed.  We  sliall  never  forget 
such  splendor  and  grandeur." 

The  re8t  of  the  story  may  be  shortly  told.  Vladimir 
ivas  besieging  the  eitv  of  Gherson,  in  the  Crimea,  and 
vowed  that  be  would  1>e  baptized,  if  he  succeeded.  He 
demanded  from  tlie  Greek  Emperor,  Hasil,  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Anna  in  marriage.  The  sister  consented  to 
jgivQ  herself  to  the  barba- 
rian king  and  he  was  bap- 
ti zed .  I  fe  ga v  e  o  rd  ers  f o  r 
a  general  baptism  of  his 
people,  which  waf§  aecom- 
plisued  at  Kieff,  and  a 
connection  was  thus  form- 
ed between  the  Russians 
and  the  Eastern  or  Gre- 
cian cbnreli. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Rut?8ian  church  is  emphat- 
ically a  State  eburclu  It 
is  not  merely  connected 
with  the  Slate  like  the 
churches  of  Enghuid  and 
Scotland,  but  enters  into 
and  forma  a  part  of  the 
State.  The  Czar  is  the 
father  and  founder  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  c<>m- 
munity.  The  veneration 
for  him  at  times  is  almost 
as  though  he  were  Christ 
himself,  "God  and  the 
Prince  will^" — God  and 
the  Prince  know  it!  " 
These  are  the  two  argu- 
ments against  which  there 
Is  no  appeal.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  chief  ruler  is 
not  a  mere  ceremony  but 
rather  a  solemn  religious 
consecration* 

There  have  I^een  changes,  from  time  to 
name  and  character  of  the  government  of 
chief  rulers  at  the  first  were  princes  and 
came  the  patriarcli,  and  now  the  emperors, 
change  of  name  the  substance  has  remained  much  the 
same, — an  absolute  sovereignty,  the  chief  of  which  Ib 
ruler  both  in  church  and  State, 

The  Russians  have  not  only  a  liking  for  pictures, 
they  have  a  religious  veneration  for  them.  Ihey  are 
the  main  stay  and  support  of  their  religious  faith  and 
practice.  "On  the  wall  of  every  room,  at  the  corner 
of  every  street,  over  gateways,  in  offices,  in  steamers, 
in  stations,  in  taverns,  is  the  picture  hung,  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  it."  In  domestic  life  it  plays  the  |iart 
of  the  family  Bible,  of  the  wedding  gift^  of  the  liirth- 
day  present,  of  the  ancestral  portrait.  A  passion  for 
pictures,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  emblems  of  in- 
struction is  thus  engendered  beyond  all  example  in  other 
countries.  A  Syrian  traveler  in  tlie  seventeenth  century 
thus  speaks  of  this  trait  of  Russian  life  and  character; 
**The  Muscovites  are  vastly  attached  to  the  love  of  pic- 
tures, not  much  regarding  the  beauty  of  the  painting, 
ar  the  skill  of  the  j&alnter.  With  them  a  beautiful  and 
^a  a^Ij"  pjilnting  are  all  one.     They  how  to  them   per- 
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petually,  though  the  figures  be  only  the  daub  of  eft 
dren,  or  a  sketch  \m  a  piece  of  paper.  In  the  aniij 
there  is  not  a  man  iMit  f^arries  in  his  knapsack  a  gaadj 
pictuR',  with  which  he  never  parts;  and  wherever  he 
halts  he  sets  it  up  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  bows  down  be* 
fore  it, 

Tbe   Russian  religion    does    not,   like  the   Catholic^ 
abound  in  saint »«,     In  its  earlier  periods  we  hear  of  butJ 
twcK     Tbe  first  was  Vladimir,  the  founder  of  the  church" 
in  the  tenth  century;  the  second  was  AJexander  of  the 
Karsa,  in  the  thirteenth  century.     This  honor  seems  to. 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  victor 
over  the  Swedes. 

Tbe  Russians,  for  tW( 
centuries,  were  in  fitibj 
tion  to  foreign  powers; 
first  to  the  Mongol  Tar- 
tars, and,  secondly,  to  the 
Poles;  from  both  of  which 
they  were  delivered  by 
means  of  their  religious 
orders.  About  sixty  miles 
from  Moscow,  in  ihemids 
of  a  wild  forest,  had  grown 
the  monastery  of  the  Ho 
ly  Trinity,  Multitudes  o 
recluses  of  different  orders 
bad  resorted  thither;  and 
among  these,  in  both  in- 
stances, armies  sprang  up 
which  proved  the  deliver- 
ers of  tbe  country.  One 
of  the  principal  reJigiou.s 
rulers  of  the  Russians  was 
Nirzon,  a  man  of  great 
stature,  Patriarch  of  Mos- 
cow. He  was  a  singular 
character  —  a  barbarian 
himself,  and  yet  a  pn?ach- 
er  and  reformer.  He  pat- 
ronized the  press,  ana  i*s- 
tablished  It  among  the 
Russians.  He  labored  in- 
defatigahly,  and  some- 
times violently,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance 
— a  refonnation  wliich  was  greatly  needed,  not  only 
among  the  people  in  general,  but  among  the  clergy. 
He  did  much  to  reform  and  improve  the  ritual,  the 
ceremonies  of  tbe  Russian  worship.  At  times  he 
appeared  truly  humble  and  Christian-like;  but  he  had  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper,  and  often  indulged  it  m 
the  most  disgraceful  manner.  His  clergy  were,  many  of 
them,  of  a  most  unclerical  description,  and  his  treatment 
of  them  was  abusive  and  cruel  He  finally  abandoned 
his  office  in  a  rage,  and  could  not  regain  it.  He  spent 
several  years  in  confinement,  and  died  at  last  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  un pitied  and  unlamented. 

Russia  iias  bail  a  multitude  of  sovereigos,  some  of 
whom  were  females.  The  principal  one  among  them, 
after  Yuldimir,  was  Peter  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
serai-barbarian  himself,  he  felt  the  need  of  informing 
and  civilizing  his  people,  and  spent  years  of  the  earlier 
I>art  of  his  reign  among  the  neighboring  nations,  seeking 
to  prepare  bioiself  for  this  great  work.  He  reformed 
his  army,  and  reconstructed  it  after  the  German  model 
He  abolished  the  Patriarchate  in  the  church,  and  sab- 
stituted  a  synod  in  its  place.  He  began  building  hi* 
new  capital  (Petersburgh)  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  it  beoame 
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the  resjdeDce  of  himself  and  of  hia  court*     He  was  a 

snceosaful  warrior,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water, 
and  was  in  almost  const Jint  diplomatic  eorrespoiidence 
with  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations.  In  his  various 
undertakingSj  he  was  greatly  assisted  hj  his  wife, 
Catharine — a  lady  whom  he  reared  from   hunible  life, 

(whom  he  received  into  his  family,  nltiniately  married, 
and  left  her  to  be  his  sueceHsor  on  the  throne.  Peter 
died  in  the  year  1725,  at  the  age  of  tifty-three. 

In  the  year  1721  he  was  requested  by  hia  courtiers  to 
assume  the  title  of  **Peter  the  Great,  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, and  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians." 

Peter  the  Great  has  long  been  dead,  Alexander  II,  is 


**  Torabean  magnifiques/'  where  marble  coffins,  large  and 
small,  are  seen  upon  grand  masonry,  surrounded  by 
broken  columns  and  beautiful  fragments  of  carved  fig- 
ores.  But  strangest  of  all,  amid  these  relics  of  heathen 
art  and  worship  we  found  twenty  ^ocks,  part  of  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  lambs,  that  had  besieged  the  eity  and 
were  to  furnish  every  Greek  ehureh  family,  rich  and 
poor,  of  the  seventy  thousand  population,  with  a  lamb 
for  their  Easter  dinner. 

Following  largely  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  Passover^ 
but  witli  ?ft:peeial  reference  to  the  fact  that  **  Christ  our 
Passover  Lamb  is  sacrificed  for  us"  in  the  crucifixion 
which  this  day  commemorates,  the  members  of  the  Greek 
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dead*  but  their  country  remains  one  of  the  most  exten- 
[«ive  and  powerful  in  the  world.     May   it  bo  early  given 

to  Christ,  atid  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  His  glorious 
Ireiim  over  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth.— ^4^ yaw c^. 
Bangor,  Me.,  March  3L  18BL 


tireek  IJood  Friday  In  Athens. 

By  Rev.  W.  F,  Cbafts. 

By  a  different  reckoning,  the  Greek  Church  celebrates 
**  Good  Friday,"  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
mare  than  a  month  later  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  so  while  we  were  privileged  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  Latin  **  Holy  Week''*  at  Jerusalem,  we  saw  a  part 
of  its  Greek  celebration  at  Athens* 

By  a  morning  walk  from  our  hotel  down  one  of  the 
Pansian  avenues  of  New  Athens,  and  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  bazaars  of  the  colder  town,  where  the 
fine  Corinthian  pillars  of  a  glorious  past  sometimes  con- 
front yon  in  the  very  midst  of  some  low  hut — sugges- 
tive picture  of  man  in  his  fall  as  contrasted  with  the 
LjSdea  glory — we  reached  at  length  the  newly   excavated 


Church  have  long  been  accustomed  to  purchase  a  living 
lamb  on  Good  Friday,  or  the  following  Saturday,  and 
have  it  carried  alive  to  their  homes  and  there  killed  and 
dressed,  and  then  roasted  whole  on  a  long  spit  or  pole<p 
Bread  is  also  baked  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  (that 
is,  with  the  upright  no  longer  than  the  cross  piece)  with 
a  wreath  represented  about  the  cross,  and  red  Easter 
eggs,  which  are  for  sale  on  every  hand,  in  the  center  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  bread  cross.  "Bitter  herbe" 
and  other  vegetables  are  exposed  in  the  markets  to  be 
eaten  witli  the  roast  lamb,  as  of  old.  Great  quantities 
of  candles,  to  be  presented  as  offerings  in  the  churches 
and  used  to  illuminate  the  houses  and  streets  on  this 
night  of  Good  Friday,  are  also  seen  in  the  stores,  some 
of  them  deeorated  with  beautiful  carvings  in  the  wax, 
and  others  for  children  made  to  look  like  branches  full 
of  flowers  by  adorn  ings  of  colored  papers. 

During  the  day  at  least  50,000  of  the  people  visit  their 
Greek  churches,  crossing  themselves  as  they   enter,  and 
being  suddenly  sprinkled^  nokns  volens,  with  a  dadh   of 
holy  water,  dropping  a  penny  or  two  luto  ibsi,  ^gc^'4X.  «lOv- 
iection  plattetft,  ^o\\\^\x^  Vo  ^  \aX\^\w  \x<a^v  vA  >:>sv^  "^^x-aat 
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and  kissing  a  baf-relief  of  the  dead  Chmt  embossed  on 
a  costly  table-clotb,  then  depositing  another  penny  or 
two  in  another  platter,  receiving  a  consecrated  red  flower 
from  the  priest,  kia^ing  Ills  bana  in  token  of  submisgiou, 
then  going  to  a  silver  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which,  to  avoid  the  technical  law  against  image-worship, 
has  the  face  flat,  kissing  that  and  several  pictures  of 
saints,  and  going  forth  again  to  resnine  the  raerry  holi- 
day of  the  streets,  where  the  common  people,  as  well  as 
the  rich  are  out  in  their  be^t  attire,  making  a  carnival  of 
crucifixion  day. 


At     evening,    the 

Erincipal  street  is 
gbted  in  its  every 
building,  from  door 
to  highest  balcony, 
w^ith  candles^  blue 
lights,  ealciem,  rock- 
ets, fievy  serpents  of 
hissing  powder,  and 
other  **  iourth  of  Ju- 
ly "  gimcracks  as  a 
frame  for  the  proces- 
,6 ion  of  crosses,  ban- 
ners, priests,  bands, 
and  candle-bearing 
multitudes,  with 
which  the  Greek 
Church  coramerao' 
rates  the  "agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  the 
cross  and  passion"  of 
our  Lord. 

The  idolatry  of 
Minerva  in  the  beau- 
tiful Parthenon, 
whose  ruiDs  look 
down  upon  us  from 
yonder  Acropolis, 
has  yielded  to  the 
idolatry  of  Mary,  and 
Paul's  declaration 
needs  to  be  reitera- 
ted from  yon«ler 
rock  of  Mars'  Hill 
that  "the  Godhead  is 
not  like  unto  gold  or 
silver  or  stone,  gmv- 
en  by  art  and  man's 
device."  That  other 
assurance  of  the  apos- 
tle, that  we  have  not 
only  a  crucified  l>ut 
also  a  risen  Christ, 
whom  *'  God  hath 
raised  from  the 
dead"  to  be  our  only 

and  eternal  priest^  is  also  as  greatly  needed  to-day  in 
Athens,  as  in  the  days  when  heathen  priests  declared  a 
dead  instead  of  living  deity.^ — Advance, 


The  Abjsalnlan  Chnrcb. 

Abyssinia  is  an  extensive  district  of  Eastern  Africa? 
with  a  population  of  about  four  millions.  Christianity 
is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  about  a.  d.  330,  by 
Frumentius.  In  December,  1 624,  the  Abyssinian  Chnrcu 
formally  submitted  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  separated 
from  it  again  in  1633. 

A  writer  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopsedta^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Doctrines  and  Usages 
of  the  Church:  **(l)  The  Abyssinian  creed  is,  as 
has  been  said,  Monophysite,  or  Entychian;  maintaimag 

one  nature   only  in 


The  Greek  Church  In  llulifarla. 

The  Bulgarians  belong  lo  the  Greek  Church,  but  for 
many  years  endeavored  tn  become  independent  of  tiie 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  all  the  Bul- 
garian dioceses  of  Turkey  united  under  one  Bulgarian 
exarch.  The  demand  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment in  1872,  The  province  of  Bulgaria  is  now  in- 
dependent of  Turkey,  and  has  been  erected  into  a  king- 


the  person  of  Christ, 
namely,  the    divine, 
in   which   they  con- 
sidered all  the  prop*  J 
erties  of  the  humani- 1 
ty  to  be  absorbed,  in 
opposition     to     the  | 
Nestorians,     In  both  i 
faith     and    wondiip  1 
they     resemble    the  I 
Romish    Charch    in 
many  respeota;    but 
ihey    do    not   admit 
trans  ubstautiation* 
(2)  Thejr  practise  the 
invocation  of  saints, 
l-rayer  for  the  dead, 
:iud    the   veneration  j 
of  relics;  and   whUel 
they  reject  the  use  of  <] 
images,  they  admit  a] 
profusion  of  picture0^| 
iod   venerate   the 
They     practise     cjr- 
umcision,  but  appar- 
'  ntly  not  as  a  relig-j 
I  oua  rite.    They  keet 
both  the  Jew^ish  ano 
Christian      Sabbath«1 
t  ud  also  a  great  num- 
Uer  of  holidays. 
rheir     clergy     andj 
^  hurches     are    very  J 
numerous,  the  lalteri 
richly     ornamented;] 
and  the   number   ofj 
monastic  institutions  1 
among  them  is  said  to] 
be  great.  The  monkai 
call   themselves    fol*i 
lowers     of    St.    An-^^ 
thony,  but  follow  va- 
rious rules.     (3)  The 
^  ~7  supreme  government 

^^'""*""""*  lies   ^ntb   the  patri- 

arch, called  Abfoui,  who  resides  in  Gondar,  The 
Abuna  receives  his  investiture  from  the  Coptic  pa* 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  who  is  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Ethiopian  Churelh  (4)  They  practise  an  annual 
ablution,  which  they  consider  necessary  to  wash  a- 
way  the  defilement  of  sin.  The  priests  receive  thfl 
Lord's  Supper  every  day,  and  always  fasting;  beside 
priests  and  monks,  scarcely  any  but  aged  persons  and. 
children  attend  the  communion.  They  call  the  consecra-1 
tion  of  the  element  Meliawat.  At  Qondar  Bishop  Grobatj 
found  no  person  that  believed  in  transubstantiation«] 
In  Tigre  there  are  some  who  believe  in  it.  The  wnne  i 
mixed  witli  water.  They  consider  fasting  essential 
religion;  consequently  their  fasts   occupy   the   gr 


part  of  tbe  year,  about  nine  months;  but  these  are  sel- 
dom all  observed  except  by  a  few  monks.  The  priests 
may  be  married  men,  but  they  may  not  marry  after  they 
tave  received  orders.  The  priesthood  is  very  illiterate, 
:and  there  is  no  preaching  at  all.  The  Abyssitiians  pros- 
trate themselves  to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the  Yir- 
gin;  and,  like  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  practice  circumcision. 
When  questioned  on  the  subject,  they  answer  that  they 
consider  circamcision  merely  as  a  custom,  and  that  they 
abstain  from  the  animals  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
only  because  they  have  a  disgust  to  them;  but  Dr  Go- 
bat^  observed  that, 
when  they  spoke  up- 
on these  subjects 
without  noticing  the 
presence  of  a  stran- 
ger, they  attach  a  re- 
li^ous  importance  to 
c  i  r  c  u  m  c  i  sion,  and 
that  a  priest  would 
not  fail  to  impose  a 
fast  or  penance  on  a 
man  who  had  eaten 
of  a  wild  boar  or  a 
hare  without  the  pre- 
text of  illness.  In 
short,  their  religion 
consists  chiefly  in 
ceremonial  observ- 
ances. Their  moral 
condition  is  very 
low;  facilities  of  di- 
vorce are  great,  and 
chastity  is  a  rare  vir- 
tue; the  same  men 
frequently      marries 

P  several  women  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  neg- 
lected  wives   attach 
themselves  to    other 
men.      Yet  their  rc- 
.      ligton,  corrupt  as  it 
K  i»j  has  raii^ed  the  Ab- 
B  yssinian  character  to 
~  a  height  far  beyond 
that  of  any  African 
race.'* 


Tl«  BeUgfoit  nnd  ConilUton 
of  the  Coptic  Cliareli. 

The   Copts  are    a 
denomination  of  pro-        -^ 
feeaing      Christians,         '^ 
now  constituting  the 
native  Church  of  E- 
gypt,     organized     in  Kgjptltm  Merekt^i  ».ci  i«l«ry. 

3ie  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 

A  writer  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  says 
of  them:  The  sad  condition  of  the  Coptic  Church  in- 
daced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England,  in 
1825,  to  send  two  German  missionaries  to  Cairo,  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  among  them  a  new  spiritual  life. 
They  established  several  schools  and  a  small  theological 
temmary  for  the  training  of  priests,  where,  among 
others,  also  the  prei^eut  abuna  of  the  AbysslDian  ChurcS 
was  educated.  The  patriarch  for  some  time  seemed  to 
favor  the  missionaries,  and  to  aid  their  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
nnmerous  copies  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  sup- 
plied by  the  Bible  Society  (500  in  1859,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Tattam)»     The  mission  was  subsequently  transferred 


to  the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  then  greatly  incre  rsed  in 
extent  and  importance.  Several  native  congregations 
have  been  constituted,  and  have  been  organized  into  the 
Missionary  Presbytery  of  Egypt,  in  con~!ection  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
At  the  General  Assembly  for  1867  the  following  statis- 
tics of  the  Pretjbytery  of  Egypt  were  reported:  Minis- 
ters, 9;  congregations,  3;  families,  46;  communicants, 
120.  Besides  a  number  of  valuable  mission'Schools, 
there  is  a  theological   school  for  training    theological 

students  in  Osioot. 
For  several  years  the 
mission  has  received 
a  contribution  of  £1,- 
000  annually  from 
the  maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  besides 
occasional  liberal  do- 
nations, the  mahara- 
jah having  met  his 
wife  in  one  of  the 
mission-schools  at 
Cairo.  The  mahara- 
jah also  presented  the 
missionaries  at  Cairo 
with  a  printing-press^ 
which,  up  to  1867, 
has  issued  a  selection 
of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  and  3,000 
copies  of  Brown's 
"  Short  Catechism." 
The  Coptic  patriarch 
instituted  a  fierce 
persecution  against 
all  the  Copts  associa- 
ting with  the  mis- 
sionaries, causing 
their  children  to  be 
beaten  and  with- 
drawn from  the 
schools,  and  burning 
all  the  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books 
he  could  lay  hands 
on.  The  Mussulman 
authorities  at  first 
countenanced  these 
proceedings,  but  fi- 
nally stopped  them, 
in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of 
the  American  consul 
general. 

They  hold  seven 
sacraments.  They  postpone  the  baptism  of  male 
children  forty  days,  and  that  of  girls  eighty  days, 
and  administer  it  only  in  church.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, they  substitute  baptism  for  anointing.  They 
agree  with  the  Greek  Church  in  using  trine  immersion, 
and  also  in  the  doctrine  and  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Confession  among  them  is  rare,  and  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  unction.  Unction  in  general  is  used 
among  them  very  extensively  in  the  case  of  sickness,  and 
is  administered  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  also  to  the  by- 
standers and  to  the  dead.  They  invoke  the  saints,  pray 
for  the  dead,  and  venerate  images  and  relics,  but  they 
reject  all  sculptured  representations  except  the  cross. 
Their  fasts  are  long,  frequent,  and  rigorous,  TU^^  <iV^- 
serve  four  Lent«— oti^a  \l^lQT^^^^J^^ .  ^\^vO^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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nine  days  earlier  than  in  the  Latin  Chnrcli;  a  second' 
after  the  week  of  Pentecost^  which  lasts  thirteen  days; 
a  third  after  the  feast  of  Assumption,  lasting  fifteen 
days;  and  a  fourth  before  Christmas,  which  lasts  forty- 
three  days  for  the  clergy,  and  twenty-three  for  the 
people. 

In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  there  are  still  villages 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Copts,  and  in  every  village  of 
moderate  eize  is  a  moallim  (a  title  given  to  all  Copts  ex- 
cept  those  of  the  poor  class  or  peasants),  who  keeps  the 
register  of  the  taxes.  Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  are 
employed  as  secre- 
taries and  account- 
ants or  tradesmen.  >^;Sifg^-iiT?ifc?V^ .^^^ 
They  are  the  chief 
employes  in  the 
government  offices, 
and  as  merchants, 
goldsmithe,  silver- 
smiths, jewellers, 
architects,  builders, 
and  carpenters,  they 
are  generally  con- 
sidered more  skill- 
ful than  the  Mos- 
lems. In  the  vil- 
lages they  are  em- 
ployed in  agricul- 
ture, like  the  rest 
of  the  peasantry. 
Petty  causes  among 
them  are  judged  of 
by  their  clergy  and 
the  patriarch,  but 
appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  cadi,  lliey 
bear  a  hatred  to 
other  Christian  de- 
nominations, and 
are  not  permitted 
by  their  church  to 
intermarry  with 
them.  The  clergy, 
on  the  whole,  are 
poor  and  ignorant. 
At  the  head  of  the 
clergy  stands  the 
patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  resides, 
however,  in  Cairo. 
His  jurisdiction  ex-  \: 
tends  also  over  Ku-  \ 
bia  and  Abyssinia,  ^^  ''^'^iSJ 
for  which  latter  ^ 
country  he  has  the  .^^^C^ 
rigtt  of  consecra-  '  ^ 
ting  the  abuua.  He 
himself  is  always 
chosen  from  among 
the  monks  of  the  convents  of  St 
desert   of   Scete,      It   is   customary 
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V^-ffrptUav  or  fpi^r  Effpt. 


Macarius,    in   the 

._    „. .^    _    ^«„.„ J    for   the    patriarch 

elect  to  decline  the  dignity,  and  only  to  yield  to  appar- 
ent force.  Besides  the  patriarch,  ihere  are  four  metro 
poll  tans  (Cairo,  Lower  Egypt,  Codui*,  Mounoufia)  and 
eleven  bishops.  They  are  appointed  by  the  patriarch, 
and  generally  chosen  among  laymen  who  are  widowers. 
Their  income  consists  of  tithes,  which  they  collect  for 
themselves  and  for  the  patriarch.  The  priests  are  geo- 
eraliy  simple  mechanics,  and,  although  they  are  at  liberty 
to  marry,  they  live  mostly  in  celibacy.  The  number  of 
citarches  and  convents  is  said  to  amount  to  about  150. 


A  few  years  ago  Tattam  and  Curzon  discovered  in  som^f 
of  these  convents  a  number  of  the  most  valuable  mauu* 
scripts.  The  population  is  estimated  Trom  150,000  to] 
2.^0,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  reside  in  Cairo,  The! 
number  of  Copts  w^ho  have  acknowledged  the  authority  I 
of  the  pop©  (Lnited  Copts  since  1732)  is  about  10,00(5.1 
In  18t55  the  pope  appomted  one  of  their  priests  TicAr] 
apostolic  and  bishop  in  partibus, 

Sara  K.  Hunt,  in  an  anicle  in  the  Sunday  Magtmn^ 
for  June,  ^ives  the  following  account  of  the  Coptic 
Church:  '* The  native  Church  of  Egypt  is  the  Coptic,] 

and  the  Copts  are! 
said  to  be  the  nativ<^| 
Egyptians;    and  it 
is    true    that   the 
style  of  feataresmnd 
general  shape  of  the 
head  bears  a  strik-i 
Lug  resemblance  tq 
the  sculptures  ant} 
pictures  of  the  an-^ 
cient  Egyptians  on 
the    walls     of     the-j 
temples  and  tombs^ 
It  is  also  said  that 
the  Coptic  language 
still   used   in    theie 
religious  servicea  i%| 
indeed   the   old 
g\^ptian         tongue 
They    pride    them^ 
-  ^_     i       selves  on  their  an 
-l^.^i       tiquity,  and  are  disJ 
-^1       posed  to  look  don 
on  all  other  branch* 
OS      of     C  h  ri  s  t ' 
Church,    regardioy 
them  as  inferior  t^ 
their   own    long-**- 
tablished     religion. 
The     Copts     uav^ 
been  denounced  bj 
many  as  wholly  de 
based    and  degrad-j 
ed,    and    while    w€ 
must     admit     tha 
they    are     narrow*^ 
minded,  avaricious 
and     intemperate, 
still    they    are   not 
devoid  of  principle, 
else  they  would  nev- 
er  have  held  so  firm- 
ly  and   with    suoh 
devotion    to     their 
religion  in  the  midst 
of  perseciitioit 
scorn* 

"  Situated   about 
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four   miles   from  the  modem  City  of  Cairo  are  tliree-" 
Coptic    churches,    very    ancient,   dating    as    far  back 
as   the   sixth    century.      They    resemble    the    mode 
Coptic    churches,    which    are    in    many    respects     ltk« 
those  of  the    Greeks.     Their   divisions   are,   the    sane 
tuary,   within  which  is  the  altar,  and  where  stands  the 
priest,  hidden  from  view  by  a  highsoreen;  the  chancel  J 
m  which  the  priesis   have  their   stalls,  and   where    thai 
oflice-book,  printed  in  the  Coptic  language,  is  kept;  ihtt] 
nave,  which   the   congregation   occupies,    the    men     in 
front,  followed  by  the  women;    and   west  of  the    nav€ 
an  ante-ehapel,   containing  a  broad,  deep   tank,  calk* 


I 
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the  well  for  "Epiphany  iramersians,"  Rtinning  paral- 
lel witb  the  above,  and  extending  north  and  south,  are 
three  broad  aisles,  separated  by  partition  screens,  the 
wood- work  being  very  higbly  carved  and  decorated — 
sometimes  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory.  The  chief 
pictures  found  here,  and  in  all  Coptic  churches,  are 
tho^e  of  St,  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  Macarias, 
with  two  swords,  wounding  the  apostate  Julian," 


Mi 
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The  Armenian  Cliurcli* 

The  term  Armenian  Church,  is  used  to  designate  the 
item  Churebj  which  originated  in  Armenia,  but  is  now 
tiered  over    the    adjacent    regions.     Armenia,  it  is 

id,  first  receive<l  Christianity  from  Bartholomew,  one 
of  tlie  apo«tles,  and  Thaddicus,  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, Sub6ei|uently  it  imbibed  different  heresies  that 
arose  in  the  East. 

*'The  Armenians  agree   with   the  Greeks   and   other 
Oriental  churcheK  in   rejecting  the  *'filio-que"  from   the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  maintaining  the  procession  of  the  I  (oly 
Spirit  from  the  Father  only.     With  some  difference  in 
forms  and  modes  of  worship,  the  religions  opinions  of 
the    Armenians  are  mostly  like    those    of   the  Greeks. 
The  sign  of    the  cross   is   used  on    all    occasions;  but 
nmde    by  the   Greeks   with   three  fingers,  by  the    Ar- 
menians   with    two,   by    the   Jacobites    with   one — the 
Greek   usage   pointing   to  the   Trinity,  the  Armenians 
to  the  two  natures  made  one  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  Jacobite  to  the   Divine  unity.      They  profess 
to  hold  to  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  Church; 
bat,  in  fact,  extreme  unction  exists  among  them  only  in 
name,  the  prayers  so  designated  being  intermingled  with 
those  of   confirmation,  which  latter   rite   is  performed 
with   the    *iioly   chrism"   hy  the  priest  at  the  time  of 
baptism.     Infants    arc    baptized,    aa   commonly   in  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental    church es,    by  a  partial    im- 
mersion in  the  font  and  three   times   pouring    water  on 
the  head.      Converted   Jews,  etc.,  though    adults,   are 
baptised  in  the  same   manner.     They    reiidily  admit  to 
their  communion  Romanists  and  Protestants  baptized  by 
sprinkling,  differing  in  this  from  the  Greeks,  who  receive 
none,  however  previously  baptized,  without  rcbaptizing 
them.     They  believe  fii-mly   in   the    **real    presence"  in 
the  Eucharist,  and   adore  the  host  in  the   mass.     The 
people  partake,  however,   in  both  kinds,  the  wafer  or 
broken  bread   (unleavened)    being  dipped  in  undiluted 
wine  (the  Greeks  use  leavened  bread  and  wine  mixed 
with  water),  and  laid  carefully  on  the  tongue-     It   must 
be  received  fasting.     They  reject  the  Latin  purgatory, 
but,  believing  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  be  ben- 
efited by  the  aid  of  the  church  (which  of  course,  must 
be  paid  for),  they  pray  for  the    dead*      Saint-worship 
ia  carried  to  an  extraorilinary  length,   the  addresses  to 
gaints  being  often  grossly  idolatrous,  and   the   mediation 
of  Christ  lost  sight  of   in  the  Utargical   services   of   the 
church,  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  cross, 
and  pictures  of  the  saints,  are  also  objects  of  worship,  as 
possessing   inherent   efficacy.     The    Supreme   Being   is 
likewifle  represented  under  the  form  of  an   aged,  vener> 
Jble  man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son,  under  the  form  of 
a  young  man,  and   the   Holy  Spirit,    symbolized   as   a 
dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  associated  in  the  same  picture. 
The  perpetual  virginity  of  the  latter  is  held  as  a  point  of 
pre-eminent  importance*     Confession  to  the  priesthood, 
in  order  to  absolution,  is  deemed  essential  to  salvation. 
Penances  are  imposed;  but  absolution  is  without  money, 
and  indulgences  are  never  given.     Baptism  confers  re- 
generation and  cleansing  from  sin,  original  and  actual; 
epiritua)  life  is  maintained  by  penance  and  sacraments; 
and  the  priest  holds  in  his  hand  the  passport  to  heaven. 


The  merit  of  good  worka  ia  acknowledged,  particularly 
of  asceticism.  Monachisni,  celibacy,  fasting,  etc.,  are 
viewed  as  in  other  Eastern  churches,  but  fasts  are  more 
lengthened  and  severe;  the  number  of  fast-days,  when 
no  animal  food  of  any  kind  can  be  eaten,  is  165  in  the 
year.  On  the  fourteen  great  feast-days  the  observance  M 
of  the  day  is  more  strict  ifian  that  of  Ihe  Sabbath,  which  | 
last  is  as  in  Rijman  Catholic  countries.  Minor  feasts  are 
even  more  numerous  than  the  days  in  the  year.  The 
church  services  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
not  now  understood  by  the  common  people,  and  in  a 
manner  altogether  perfdnctory  and  painful  to  an  en- 
lightened mind." 


Xu  krmitnlAu  Trleit. 

**There  are  nine  different  grades  of  clergy,  each  re- 
ceiving a  distinct  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Four  of  these  arc  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are 
called  porters,  readers,  exorcists,  and  candle  lighters.  After 
these  come  the  sub-deacons,  the  deacons,  the  priests,  then 
the  bishops,  and,  last  of  all,  the  oatholicos.  The  catholicos 
ia  ordained  by  a  council  of  bishops.  He  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  church,  who  alone  ordains  bishops,  and  can 
furnish  the  meirojiy  or  sacred  oil  used  by  bishops  in 
ordaining  the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  various  ceremo* 
nies  of  the  church.  The  priests  are  obliged  to  be  mar- 
ried men,  and  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  ]»rie8thood, 
except  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  wife,  when,  not  being 
allowed  to  marry  a  second  time,  they  may  enter  among 
the  Vartabeds — an  order  of  celibate  priests,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  churches  as  preacherw  (married  priests  do 
not  usually  preach),  or  live  together  in  monasteries,  and 
from  among  whom  the  bishops,  etc.,  on  whom  the  law 
of  celibacy  is  imposed,  are  taken,'* 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett  says :  "  The  old  Armenian  race  is 
now  widely  scattered  from  their  native  Armenia,  and 
dispersed  everywhere  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  found 
even  in  India,  Russia,  and  Poland.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  at  least  three  millions  of  them,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  in  Turkey.  They  are  a  noble  race^ 
and  have  been  called  **the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East.'* 
They  are  the  active  and  enterprising  class.  Shrewd,  in- 
dustrious, and  persevering,  they  are  the  bankers  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  artisans  of  Turkey,  and  the  merchants  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia.     The  iii^xKjs^ x<a«tfKv^'i^^^>^^ 
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tianity  in  the  fourth  oentury,  and  had  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  made  in  the  year  477  ▲.  d.,  which  is  still 
«ztant  and  profoundly  venerated,  though  now  locked 
npy  with  many  other  religious  works  of  theirs,  in  a  dead 
language." 


The  Nestorlan  Chnreh. 

The  Nestorians  are  a  sect  of  early  Christians,  so  called 
lifter  Nestorius.  They  are  probably  the  oldest,  and  are 
•considered  the  purest  of  the  Oriental  churches. 

The  chief  home  of  the  Nestorians  is  in  Persia.  Atten- 
tion was  particularly  called  to  them  in  1830  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
who,  while  on  an  exploring  missionary  tour,  visited  the 
Nestorians. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Worman  gives  the  following  account  of 
them:  "Dividing  tlie  Turkish  from  the  Persian  empire 
is  a  wild  range  of  mountains,  now  called  Kurdistan, 
which  includes  within  its  boundaries  portions  of  the 
ancient  Assyria,  Media,  and  Armenia  In  the  most  inac- 
cessible parts  of  this  district  the  Nestorians  dwell,  about 
100,000  strong.  They  are  still  governed  by  "melika," 
orkin^,  chosen  from  their  own  people  by  the  popular 
voice  irregularly  expressed.  The  onice  of  these  chiefs  is 
usually  hereditary  in  the  same  family.  The  Turkish 
government,  however,  is  making  vigorous  efforts, 
through  the  agency  of  the  neighboring  Kurds,  to 
reduce  these  independent  Nestorians  to  a  state  of  vassa- 
lage. Dwelling  in  these  mountainous  recesses,  their  in- 
dependence is  dearly  purchased;  thev  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  bare  subsistence,  and  many  of  them  are  misera- 
bly poor:  numbers  travel  abroad  and  beg  as  a  profession. 
Their  fare  is  coarse  and  their  manners  rude.  During 
the  summer  many  of  them  descend  to  the  plains  of  Oroo- 
miah,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kurdistan  range,  and  here  a  con- 
siderable bodv  of  Nestorian  Christians,  estimated,  at 
about  40,000,  have  fixed  their  residence. 

"The  patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  Church  (who  is  al- 
ways chosen  from  the  same  family,  and  invariably  takes 
the  name  of  Shamun  or  Simon)  resides  at  Diz,  a  village 
in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Kurdish 
mountains.  Since  the  ouarrel  of  the  rival  candidates 
and  the  defection  of  tne  Chaldoeans  to  Rome,  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the  patriarch  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  He  professes  only  to  wield 
spiritual  power,  but  among  the  mountaineers  his  word 
is  law,  both  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal.  Among 
the  Nestorians  of  Oroomiah  his  power  is  more  limited; 
he  seldom  ventures  to  come  among  them;  and  bein^ 
thus  beyond  the  reach  of  the  full  exercise  of  his  authori- 
ty, the  people  have  become  lax  in  their  regard  for  his 
spiritual  prerogatives;  still  they  look  up  to  him  with 
respect  and  veneration.  The  patriarch  aoes  not  receive 
the  imposition  of  hands  at  his  consecration,  since  it  can- 
not be  performed  by  his  inferiors;  bat  all  orders  of  the 
olergy,  from  the  deacon  to  the  metropolitan,  are  ordain- 
ed by  him  with  the  imposition  of  hands.  Under  the 
Nestorian  patriarch  are  eighteen  bishops,  four  of  whom 
reside  in  the  province  of  Oroomiah.  A  diocese  varies 
in  size  from  a  single  village  to  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
bishops  ordain  the  inferior  clergy,  make  annual  visita- 
tions, and  superintend  the  diocese.  Besides  deacons 
and  priests,  there  are  archdeacons,  subdeacons,  and 
readers.  The  office  of  metran,  or  metropolitan,  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  patriarch,  although,  it  is  true, 
they  are  often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  canons 
of  the  Nestorian  Church  require  celibacy,  but  only  of 
the  episcopal  orders.  They  also  demand  from  these 
higher  ecclesiastical  orders  abstinence  from  animal 
Anni,  even  from    their  infancy.       The  mother  of  the 


candidate  for  the  episcopate  or  patriarchate  most  ob- 
serve the  same  abstinence  while  she  nurses  the  infant 
The  Nestorian  bishops  do  not  defend  these  praotioes 
from  Scripture,  but  only  as  matters  of  propriety  (this 
restriction,  however,  is  not  always  observed,  and  was 
violated  by  bishop  Mar  Yohann  in  1859).  Neither  celi- 
bacy nor  abstinence  from  animal  food  are  reqaired 
of  the  inferior  clergv,  nor  do  monasteries  or  convents 
exist  among  the  Nestorians  proper.  The  olers^y  are 
usually  poor.  They  cultivate  the  ground,  or  teaon  a  few 
scholars,  or  gain  a  small  pittance  oy  marriage  fees  and 
small  contributions. 

"Religion  in  the  proper  sense,  is  in  a  low  condition. 
The  vice  of  lying  is  almost  universal  amone  clergy  and 
laity;  intemperance  is  very  prevalent.  The  Sunday  is 
to  a  great  extent  regarded  only  as  a  holiday,  and  pro- 
f ancness  and  some  other  vices  are  very  common.  Still 
a  venerable  remnant  exists  of  a  primitive  Church,  found- 
ed, as  they  invariably  maintain,  not  by  Nestorius,  bat  in 
apostolic  times  by  Thomas  the  Apostle  (q.  v^.  It  is  be- 
set with  dangers  on  every  side.  The  artifices  of  the 
Jesuits  are  unceasing  and  sometimes  successfnl.  Re- 
cently a  patriarch  was  brought  over  by  violence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohamme- 
dans attempt  to  proselyte.  Nestorian  girls  are  occasion- 
ally kidnapped  or  decoyed  away,  and  become  the  wives 
of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Some  hardened 
culprits  apostatize  for  the  sake  oi  escaping  punishment, 
but  these  are  all  the  triumphs  of  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans can  boast. 

''The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Nestorians  are  more 
simple  and  more  scriptural  than  those  of  the  Greek  or 
any  other  Oriental  Church.  They  entertain  the  deepest 
abnorrence  of  image  worship,  auricular  confession,  and 
purgatory.  Their  doctrinal  tenets  lie  under  suspicion; 
yet  the  American  missionaries  do  not  hesitate  to  vonch 
for  their  correctness.  Mr.  Perkins  was  sent  out  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  lived  among 
them  six  years,  laboring  with  considerable  success.  'On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,'  he 
says,  *in  relation  to  which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so 
violently  thrown  upon  them  by  the  papal  and  other  Ori- 
ental sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  ana  scripturaL'  Mr. 
Badger  also  judges  favorably  of  their  ortnodoxy.  He 
thinks  that,  although  in  error  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  express  their  belief  with  regard 
to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Nestorians  hold, 
nevertheless,  in  effect  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  is 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  it  was  set  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Ephosus. 

''The  Nestorians  are  very  scnipulous  respecting  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  fasts,  yet  they  are  very  far 
from  Protestant  in  their  ideas  respecting  their  daily  life; 
even  their  most  intelligent  ecclesiastics  seem  to  have 
hardly  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  regeneration.*' 


The  Jacobites. 

The  Jacobites  are  an  Oriental  Christian  Sect,  mono- 
physitic  in  doctrine,  deriving  their  name  from  Jacob 
Baradai,  who  became  bishop  of  Edessa  541  ▲.  ]>.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Monophysites  in  the  East,  and  brought  their  number  up 
to  about  100,000,  mainly  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
They  are  now  under  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  a  monas- 
tery near  Mardin,  and  who  is  appointed  by  the  Saltan  of 
Turkey.  In  public  worship  use  is  made  of  the  ancient 
Svriac  language,  which  the  people  do  not  understand. 
There  are  said  to  be  200,000  Jacobites  in  India.  About 
96,000  Roman  Catholic  Jacobites  are  claimed  in  India.^* 
jB.  C.  STuhcoek. 


3ffiij0«ions. 


L  Early  Frotostant  Mlsi^ions  amon^  the  Armen lanB* 
A  writer  in  the  "MeClintock  and  Strong'tj  Cyclopaedia 
ives  the  following  account  of  the  earl  y  work  of  Pro* 
I  testants  among  the  Armenians:  "The  history  of  Protes- 
tantiam  among  the  Armenians  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  history  of  mo*lern  Protestant 
missions-  As  a  forerunner  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Armenian  Church  we    may  regard  a  priest  by  the  name 

■of  Debajy  Oghlu,  about  1700,  He  lived  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  praised  Luther,  and 
castigated  both  clergy  and  people  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  His  book,  though  never  published,  circulated 
from  band  to  band,  and  was  kter  used  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries  with  some  effect.  The  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian  Church  began 
with  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  In  1813  the  British- 
Bible  Society  began  the  publication  of  the  Armenian 
Bible  (the  translation  made  by  Mesrob  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury), and  in  1815  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  was  issued 
at  Calcutta.  The  same  society  published  in  1823  at 
Constantinople,  an  edition  of  6,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  3,000  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  alone, 
I  Simultaneously  ivith  the  British  society,  the  Russian 
I  Bible  Society  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Arme- 
Itiian  Bible,  and  issued  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1817,  an 
(edition  of  2,000  copies,  and  soon  after  an  edition  of  the 
[ancient  Armenian  Xcw  Testament  A  great  enthusiasm 
lifested  itself  in  Russia  for  this  work,  the  Emperor 
nander,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
aod  the  Armenian  churches^  and  nearly  all  the  Rust^ian 
nobility  being  among  its  patrons.  The  Armenian 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  thus  printed  were  widely 
circulated  through  various  agencies.  But  it  was 
Boon  discovered  that  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not 
understand  the  old  Armenian  language,  and  that  one 
portion  (perhaps  one  third,  chieliy  in  the  more  southern 
portions  of  Asia  Minor)  had  even  lost  the  use  of  the 
modern  Armenian,  speaking  only  Turkish.     This  led  to 

•  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modern  Armenian  and 
into  Armeno-Turkish  (Turkish  written  with  Armenian 
characters).  The  former  translation  was  issued  by  the 
Russian  society  in  18'22,  the  latter  by  the  British  society 
in  1823.  These  translations,  howeVer,  called  forth  the 
opposition  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Armenian  clergy  iti  general. 

"A  Protestant  mission  was  established  among  the 
Armenians  by  the  American  Board  In  1830,  after  the 
way  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  conversion  of 
three  Armenian  priests  (two  of  whom  were  bishops)  by 

I  the  American  missionaries  of  Syria,  and  by  the  famous 
£chool  of  Pestitimalyan,  a  man  conversant  not  only 
with  Armenian,  but  also  with  Western  literature  and 
theology.  The  first  missionaries  were  E.  Smith  and  H, 
O.  O.  D wight,  who  were  joined  in  the  folio tt'ing  vears 
by  W.  Goodell,  J.  B.  Adger,  B.  Schneider,  C.  Ham- 
lin,  and  others.  The  missionaries  soon  organixed  several 
schools  at  Constantinople,  Pera,  Brousa,  Hass^Keuy,  Be- 
bek,  and  through  them  worked  successfully  for  spread* 
ing  evangelical  views  in  the  Armenian  Church.  In  1834 
the  mission  pres^  was  transferred  from  Malta  to  Smyrtia, 
and  there  soon  began  a  most  successful  operation,  print- 
ing, up  to  the  1st.  of  January,  1838,  two  and  a  half 
luillion  pages  in  the  Armenian  language.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  Mr.  Goo  del  t  completed  the  translation  of  the 
WBole  Old  Testament  into  the  Armeno-Turkish  lan- 
guae^  and  W.  Adgor  issued  an  improved  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  modern  Armenian.     The  mis* 


sionaries  early  found  devoted  co-laborerg  among  the 
Armenians;  among  whom  8ahakyan,  who  was  converted 

when  a  student,  in  1833,  and  a  pious  priest,  Der  Kevork, 
were  prominent.  Though  not  interrupted,  they  encoun- 
tered a  strong  opposition,  which  was  generally  headed 
by  the  patriarch  and  the  chief  Armenian  bankers  in 
Constantinople,  and  sometimes  manifested  Itself  as  open 
and  cruel  persecution.  That  was  especially  the  case 
when,  in  1844,  Matteos,  formerly  bishop  of  Brousa, 
was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  For  two  years 
he  used  all  means  within  his  reach  against  the  favorers 
of  the  Protestant  missions,  and  it  required  tht  interfer- 
ence of  the  Christian  arabasaadors  to  obtain  an  order 
from  the  Hultan,  which  put  an  end  to  further  persecu- 
tions (March,  1846).  Up  to  that  time  the  converts 
had  not  formally  separated  from  the  church;  but  when 
they  were  now  formally  excommunicated  by  the  patri- 
arch Matteos,  and  tlius  also  cut  oil  from  the  civil  rights 
of  the  Armenian  community,  they  organized  indepen- 
dent evangelical  Armenian  churches.  The  first 
churches  thus  organized  were  those  of  Constantinople, 
Kicomedia,  Adabazan,  and  Trebizond.  Their  number 
has  since  steadily  increased." 
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MIsstou  of  the;Anie)rlcati  PresbyterJaa  Church  amtmg 
Nest©riana* 

The  headquarler:*  of  this  mission  are  at  Oroomlah, 
Seir,  Teheran  and  Tabriz,  in  Persia.  We  gave  last  year 
I  a  history  of  the  mission.  We  now  give  an  account  of 
I  the  present  condition  of  the  mission,  collated  from  the 
I  Annual  Report  made  last  month  by  the  Missionary 
'  Secretaries. 

The  missiouary  laborers  at  OaoOMiAU  are  Rev.  Me«sr6.  B. 
Lftbaree,  Jr.,  Joho  H.  Shedd,  d.  d.,  and  J.  M,  Oldfather;  Joseph 
P.  Cochran,  M.  n.,  eqI  their  wives;  Miss  N.  Jennie  Daaa,  Miss 
Mar^  K.  VftoDuztc;  Misa  Agnes  Gary, 

Skir;    Mrs,  D,  P.  Cochran. 

Teiikran:  R^y.  Joseph  L.  Potter  and  wife;  Rev.  James 
H&wkes;  Mis9  Sarah  J.  Biissett;  Miss  Anaa  Scbenck, 

Tjujhiz:  Rev.  S.  L.  Ward  and  wife;  Rev.  John  N.  Wright; 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  Wilson;  Mifl3  Mary  Jewett;  Mrs.  Loretta  CJ 
VanHook,  and  Misa  Marj-  A.  Clark, 

la  this  eoanttff:    Rev.  James  Basse tt  and  wife. 

Statistics  :  9  Missionaries,  1  physiciftn^  15  female  missionaries, 
3  BtatloDS,  7ft  out  staliona,  25pa&lore,  44  preachers  and  catechiats, 
flO  teachers,  15  other  helpers,  UU  places  for  stated  preaching,  2  J 52 
scholars  (of  whom  536  are  females)  144  boarding  scholars  (of 
whom  81  are  female)  1.5tO  omuiamcaats,  887  received  on  pro- 
fession of  faith  dtiriag  1880. 

Oroomiah  StaHon. 

The  following  statistics  are  of  interest  a^  showing 
the  value  and  progress  of  the  work  of  evangel iKation. 
In  1850  there  were  converts*  but  they  were  in  conncetion 
with  the  old  Nestoriao  Church.  In  1860  the  number  re- 
ported was  385.  In  1^70  the  report  gave  703  members. 
In  18S1  tke  membership  i*  1,398.  "The  contributions 
for  the  year  1830  are  a^  follow^s:  Mission  work,  $112; 
HchooK  |240;  the  poor»  1544;  houses  of  worship,  $582; 
to  pastors  and  preachers,  J948.  This  is  a  healthy 
growth,  and  several  of  the  reports  do  not  embrace  sums 
given  for  education  and  the  poor. 

In  the  28  parishes  of  the  OroQiniah  district  19  have 
ordained  pastors  and  organized  churches,  9  are  supplied 
by  licensed  preachers. 

The  city  of  Senna,  200  miles  south-east  of  Oroomiah, 
was  the  only  new  station  occupied.  One  of  the  nitive 
pastors  was  sent  to  Vladikafkas  beyond  the  Caucasu4^  ia 
European  Russia*  where  there  I*  ^  o.'^V^^s 
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and  among  whom  he  finds  much   eiiGOuragemeDt  and 

In  the  college  are  53  BtudentB;  51  glvh  in  the  board- 
ing schooli  ^  in  the  intermediate   sehoola  establitihed   in 
63  villages  1,777»     White  these  are  almost  eicl naively 
Nestorianj  in  the  number  are  six  Moslem  stn dents  con- 
nected with  the  college,  2<3  Moslem  girls  in  the   female 
seminary,  and  a  school  for  Moslem  boys  in  Oroomiah. 
Tbbriz  Station. 
The  work  at  this  station  is    in  part  to  Armenians  as 
well  aft  Kestonans  and    some    of    the    Mnssulmen   are 
reached,^   At  the  beginning   of    18 BO   the   statistics  of 
communicants  were:     5    Armenians,    8    NeBtorianitj   4 
Massnlmen.     During  L'^eo  there  were   added    6  Arme- 
nians, 14  Mussulmen,  *2   Nestorians,  I   Jew;  total  mem- 
bership, 40.     Of   this    number,  \2    are    women    and    11 
other  perso  ns  are  i  n  h  ope  f  u  1  p  rob  at  i  on , 
Teheran    Station, 
The  membership  at  Teheran   \s  32.     Two   members 
were  received  last  year.     At  Hamad  an  4  have  been   re* 
ceived  into  the  church  and   one   has   died,    leaving   the 
number  of  members  35.     The  girla'  boarding  school  at 
Teheran  numbers  20  pupils.     There  are  12  pupils  in  the 
boys'  school  at  Teheran,     At  Hamadan   is  a  school  for 
girls  and  boys  reporting  31  in  attendance. 

Rev.  B.  Labaree  says,  "In  every  Nest  or  tan  village 
and  hamlet  in  Persia,  except  a  few^  wliere  Papal  intiu- 
ence  is  paramount^  the  people  gladly  accept  our  schools 
and  teachings,  and  in  several  of  the  parishes  the  old 
church  services  have  ceaaed.  In  Ktirdistan,  the  accep- 
tance of  our  work  is  general  in  Gawar,  Jeloo,  Baz,  Ber- 
wer,  and  Bootan,  half  at  least  of  the  mountain  Nesto- 
rians. The  steady  growth  in  tht.*  past,  and  the  present 
attitude  of  friendliness,  lead  us  to  believe  that  whatever 
coDVulsions  may  occur,  our  work  is  safe." 

The  Rev,  John  H.  Bhedd,  i\n.,  writes  from  Oroomiah, 
Feb,  1,  1881,  to  the  New  York  Ohservcr  as  follows: 

Your  editorial  some  tinie  since  upun  the  WaUlcnses 
re-awakened  a  thought  I  have  often  cherished,  that 
our  Nestorians  evangelized  arc  to  be  \hv  Waldenses  of 
the  East,  llie  Nestorians^  too,  have  bt.^cn  wonderfully 
preserved  for  centuries,  a  handful  of  confessors,  crushed 
and  bruised,  yet  not  entirely  fonsumed  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  Islam,  the  Shahs  of  Per- 
sia and  the  Suneea  of  Turkey.  It  is  true^  when  the 
missionaries  came  among  them  uiorc  than  a  generation 
ago,  they  had  only  dead  forms  left,  and  it  has  been  a 
slow  process  to  awaken  in  them  the  old  faith  and  spirit- 
nallife  of  their  fathers.  But  the  Word  and  the  Spirit 
have  been  effectual.  The  la^^t  year  was  a  wasting  year 
^of  famine,  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  war  between  Persians 
and  Kurds,  and  of  great  mortality  from  sickness,  but 
also  a  year  of  much  interest  in  spiritual  things.  The 
growth  from  the  first  is  encouraging.  In  1850  there 
were  converts,  but  they  had  not  come  out  from  the  old 
Church*  In  1860  the  number  reported  was  385.  In 
18^0  the  report  gave  whole  number  from  the  lirstj  974; 
and  then  in  communion,  763.  In  1880,  whole  number 
from  the  first  is  2,029,  and  now  in  communion,  1,398. 
In  the  year  past,  the  number  added  on  confession  is  254, 
but  near  one  hundrrd  of  our  members  have  died,  a  few 
of  them  by  viol  en  re  in  the  war.  Five  of  our  preachers 
are  among  the  deceased,  and  sickncFs  at  this  time  is  very 
prevalent,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  famine  and  the 
war.  Nine  of  our  congregations  were  broken  up,  some 
of  them  permanently,  by  the  Kurdish  invasion.  But 
amid  these  convulsions  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  never 
before,  are  drawn  to  the  Gospel  of  consolation,  and  the 
stated  attendance  at  our  meetings  has  increased  in  the 
j^eMT  J,000—froin  4,000  b  year  ago  to  6,000  at  this  time. 


The  gain  in  contributions  is  remarkable  for  a  year  of 
famine,  reaching  nearly  $1.75  per  member,  or  a  total  of 
82,396. 

We  now  have  withrn  sixty  miles  of  Oroomiah  twenty- 
eight  parishes^  Nineteen  of  these  have  ordained  pas- 
tors and  organised  churches;  the  others  are  mission  f  elds 
with  some  communicants  and  preachers  in  charge.  Be- 
yond these  bounds,  in  our  fields  there  are  twelve  par- 
ishes or  mission  stations,  with  only  one  organized 
church.  Still  farther  off,  in  distant  parts  of  Persia,  five 
of  our  preachers  are  at  work,  and  three  others  in  Rna- 
sia.  One  of  these  missionaries  has  had  great  success 
among  the  Jews,  and  another  among  the  Malakans  in 
Russia.  Our  native  uhiirches  now  have  their  own  Synod 
and  Mission  and  Educational  Boards,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  the  w^ork*  The  people  in  general  are  op^i 
and  very  friendly,  and  in  several  parishes  our  paatora 
are  theonljr  pastors  for  the  two  hundred,  or  so,  families 
in  the  parish.  The  old  priests  have  died  and  the  old 
service  has  ceased.  A  truly  evangelical  and  missionary 
church  is  founded  and  is  growing,  and  whatever  convul- 
sions may  occur,  this  church  is  safe. 


The  Uulteil  PresbjterUa  Church  in  %jpt. 

The  Rev.  Dn  J.  B.  Dales,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  U.  P,  Church,  furnishes  us  the  report  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Egypt,  given  by  its  Moderator  and 
dated  March  30th,  188L  From  this  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Egypt  held  its  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  at  Sin  nor  is  El  Fayoom,  beginning  on 
Thursday  morning,  March  [0th.,  at  0  o'clock,  and  closing 
on  Mond'ay  evening,  March  14th.,  11^81,  at  10  o'clock. 

Although  all  the  members,  except  three,  had  to  travel 
from  eighty  to  three  hundred  mites,  twenty-two  answer- 
ed when  the  roll  was  called,  viz:  thirteen  ministers  Jin- 
cluding  seven  foreign  missionaries)  and  nine  ruling 
elders. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Barr  and  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  present  as  a  deputation  from  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers, Girgis  Effendi  Bersoom,  the  civil  head  of  the  na 
tive  Protestant  Church  of  Egypt,  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  third  day  of  the  meetmg,  and  was  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations. 

Dr.  Hogg  was  elected  Moderator  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a  native  pastor,  Rev.  Shenoodeh  Hanna^  was 
chosen  Clerk  in  his  place*  Ever  since  native  members 
have  sat  in  Presbytery,  the  transactions  have  been  con- 
ducted and  recorded  m  the  Arabic  language.  In  order 
to  familarize  the  native  presbyters  with  the  rules  and 
forms  of  procedure  in  church  courts,  and  train  them  by 
example  in  the  proper  management  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  it  has  been  usual  for  several  ^rears  paat  to 
elect  the  Moderator  from  among  the  foreign  missiona* 
ries  and  native  pastors  in  rotation,  and  now  it  is  propos- 
ed to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Presbytery  ClerV. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  an 
appropriate  and  powerful  discourse  was  preached  from 
Neh,  2: 12,  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Sbenoodeb 
Hanna,  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Sinnoris.  On  the 
following  evening  the  Rev.  W.  Harvey  read  a  paper  on 
the  proper  method  of  timing  the  weekly  Day  of  Rest  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  members  of  Presbytery;  "Should 
they  count  from  sunset  to  simset,  like  their  native 
brethren,  or  from  midnight  to  mid  night,  like  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  other  foreign  Christians  resident  in 
Egypt  or  traveling  through  it?"  Conferences  on  this 
antl  other  subjects  of  practical  importance  were  held  at 
the  evening  sessions,  at  all  of  which  the  meeting-plaoe 
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was  veil  filled  with  an  attentive  audience  gathered  from 
Sinnorid  and  the  neighboring  towns. 

From  the  schedule  of  statistics  drawn  up  by  the  Con- 
vener of  the  Committee  of  Evangelization  and  Station 
Supervision  (Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander),  the  following  items 
are  extracted  as  of  general  interest  to  the  home 
Church: 

Statistics  of  the  Year  Ending  Dec  81,  1880. 
Memlxrs    of    the  American  Mission  in  Egypt — 

Male,  8 ;  female.  16 ;  total 24 

Central  stations  occupied- 
Alexandria,  3Ian80ora,  Cairo,  Asyoot 4 

Branch  or  out-statioDS  established — 

Lower  Egypt,  4;  Fayoom,  5;  Upper  Egypt,  31 40 

Native  agents  trained  by  the   mission  (chiefly  in  Asyoot 

College>- 

Pastors,  5;  stated  supply,  1;  licentiates,  5;  evaDge- 

lists,  6;  theological  students,  10;  teachers— male  66, 

female  80,   total  06;  Zenana  workers,   12;  shopmen 

and  colporteurs  14 149 

Schools  established — 

Training  schools  supported  by  American  Mission,  11 ; 
primary  and  preparatory  supported  by  native  congrega- 
tions, 88 49 

Average  monthly  roll  of  attendance — 

At  mission  schools:  Male,  465;  females,  804 859 

At  congregational :  Boys,  1,162:  girls,  198 1,860 

Sabbath-schools , 42 

Teachers  and  officers  in  Sabbath  schools 180 

Average  attendance  at  Sabbath -schools — 

Men,  608;  women,  203;  boys,  514;  girls,  274 1,494 

Average  number  of  religious  services  per  month 1,066 

'*  "  '•  per  day 85 

Average  attendance  at  Sabbath  morning  service — 

Men,  861;  women,  845;  boys,  444;  girls,  187 1,837 

Members  rrcr  ived  on  profession  of  faith  during  1880 82 

Present  membership  of  Evangelical  Church  of  Egypt — 

Lower  Egypt,  210;  Fayoom  121 :  Upper  Egypt,  705 l.aSG 

Contributions  of  native  converts  (from  Feb.  to  Dec.) 4*4,747 

Houses  of  worship  erected  last  year  (Cairo,  Bagore) 2 

Church  buildings  now  completed  (excluding  that  of  Asyoot 

which  is  a  temporary  erection) 7 

Church  buildings  in  process  of  erection 4 

Congregations   organized    (pastors,    5  ;   elders,    29 ;    dea- 
cons, 88) 12 

Unorganized   mission    stations    (including   3  opened   last 

year) 82 

Congregations,  etc.,  self  supporting  (Asyoot,  Cosseir) 2 

Congregations,    etc.,  more  than  half  self-supporting  (Sin- 

nons,  Mellawe,  Nakhaleh) 3 

Income  of  five  pastoral  charges  (including  Asyoot,  $1,998).  .$2,867 

Salaries  of  pastors  in  charges  (including  Asyoot,  $600) $1,876 

Book  Department  (items  received  from  Rev.  W.  Harvey) — 

Sales  of  Script. ,  vols. . .  7,887  Proceeds  of  sale $1,898 

"  Relig.  pub.  "    ...6,511  "  "       ....      968 

<<    'P^ii/ttttinno.l   " 


Educational 


.11,686 


2,675 


Total  sales  vols. ..  .24,534                           '*          *'  $5,641 

Total  for  1879 20,720                           "           "  4,694 

Showing  an  increase  of  8,814  volumes  and  of  $847  over  the 
sales  and  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

The  committee  having  called  particular  attention  in 
their  report  to  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance,  etc.,  at 
many  of  the  stations,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  elders 
present  as  to  the  causes  of  this,  and  this  matter  was 
taken  up  as  the  leading  subject  at  several  evening  con- 
ferences. Among  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  that  of  having  stated  district  conven- 
tions for  conference  on  religious  life  and  Christian  work, 
met  with  emphatic  and  general  approval.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  pastoral  ad- 
dress on  the  duty  of  all  church  members  doing  their  own 
"zenana  work"  and  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  fami- 
ly religion. 

Mr.  Giffen  presented  a  copy  of  the  new  and  improved 

Congregational  Register,  drawn  up  and  printed  by  the 

committee  of  which  he  was  convener.     The   conmiittee 

were  thanked  for  their  diligence,  and  arrangements  were 

made  to  circi2)atc  it  among  the  church  and  mission   nta- 

tlons.     He  also  gave  in  a  report  on   behalf  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  Church  Extension,  which  was  approved  and 
the  committee  was  reappointed,  with  Rev.  J.  Giffen  con- 
vener as  before. 

Revs.  Ibrahim  and  Tadrus,  along  with  elder  Abadeer, 
were  appointed  a  commission  to  organize  a  congregation 
at  Mishta.  Drs.  Lansing  and  Watson  were  appointed  to 
form  an  organization  at  Boolae  and  oonduct  toe  installa- 
tion services  in  the  event  of  the  Rev.  Mikhaeel  being 
called  to  become  their  pastor.  Dr.  Lansing,  Rev.  Tad- 
rus and  elder  Yacoob  were  appointed  a  commiBsion  to 
visit  Mansoora  and  investigate,  and  if  they  think  fit 
issue  judgment  in  the  case  of  a  Syrian  Protestant  who 
for  the  third  time  has  petitioned  Presbytery  for  a  writ  of 
divorce  from  a  woman  whom  he  claims  never  to  have 
made  his  wife  in  law. 

It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  missionary  Association  to 
request  assistance  from  the  Mission  Board  to  the  extent 
of  $4,393  50  this  current  year,  viz-:  (1)  To  supplement 
the  salaries  of  4  pastors  and  one  stated  sup^y,  $674; 
(2)  of  live  licentiates,  |;888  50;  (3)  of  8  preachers  and 
catechists,  $671;  (4)  of  9  theological  students  for  work 
during  vacation,  and  in  some  cases  all  the  year,  $736; 
^5)  of  3  zenana  workers,  $93;  of  2  schoolteachers,  $162; 
(7)  to  Committee  of  Church  Extension  to  assist  in 
erecting  places  of  worship  in  Azzeeyeh,  Maaeera, 
Jawily,  Deyr  Aboo  Ilannis,  Mellawi,  Esneha  and  San- 
hoor,  8869;  (8)  to  Committee  of  Evangelization  and 
Station  Supervision  for  new  stations  and  sundries,  $150; 
(9)  to  traveling  expenses,  $50;  (10)  to  assist  the 
students  of  the  senior  theological  class  daring  their 
studies  at  Cairo,  $100.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion it  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  grant  of  $1,000 
be  made  to  the  Committee  of  Church  Extension  from 
the  legacy  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Mission  Board. 

The  abundant  labors  of  the  Committee  of  Evangeliza- 
tion, etc.,  were  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  the  minis- 
terial members  (Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander  and  Convener) 
were  reappointed,  a  change  being  made  in  the  lay  mem- 
bers in  order  to  secure  a  full  attendance  at  their  quarter- 
ly meetings.  They  were  asked  to  simplify  the  forms 
used  for  gathering  congregational  and  stational  stotistics, 
and  sessions,  etc.,  were  instructed  to  keep  a  register  of 
their  monthly  statements  to  be  presented  for  revisal  at 
the  annu-^l  meeting  of  Presbytery  along  with  their 
church  rei'ords. 

The  Greek  Mission  of  the  Soathern  Presbyterian  Chimh. 

The  Southern  American  Presbyterian  Charch  made 
to  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  held  last  fall,  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  that  church  in  Greece: 

*'This  mission  was  undertaken  in  1873,  at   the  earnest 
request  of  Rev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  it,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  carried  from  the 
beginning.      Dr.  Kalopothakes  is  a  native  Greek,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Rev.  G.  O.  Leyburn,  while  acting  as . 
a  missionary  in  Greece  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  * 
a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  ever  since  his  in- 
troduction into  the  ministry.     The  field  contemplated 
by   this    mission    includes    Free    Greece,  the   Grecian . 
Islands,  and  the  Greek  provinces  of  European  Turkey, 
agRi'^gatjng  a  population  of  four  or  fivQ  millions. 

The  misssionary  force  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
Rev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  and  Mrs.  Kalopothakes,  Rev. 
T.  R.  Sampson,  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  from  America,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Michaeldes  and  Egyptiades,  native  ordained 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Laoutsi  and  .  .  .  native  helpers. 
It  is  expected  that  the  mission  will  be  reinforced  in  . 
the  spring  by  another  American.     Three   principal  sta- 
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lions  are  occupied,  viz.:  one  at  Athens,  another  at  Volos, 
in  the  province  of  ThesHaly,  and  Salonika,  in  Southern 
IfacedoDia,  besides  several  out  stations.  Substantial 
hoaaes  of  worship  have  been  erected  at  Athens  and  at 
Voice,  where  the  attendauee  has  been  good,  especial- 
ly at  the  former  place.  Five  native  laborers  are  con- 
fltantly  and  actively  at  work*  and  four  young  men  are 
under  training  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try; two  newspapers,  one  for  children  and  the  other 
for  adults,  are  very  extensively  circulated,  not  in  East- 
ern Europe,  but  in  Western  Asia;  many  thousand  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  religious  books, 


have  been  circulated  from  year  to  year.  Many  of  the 
people  have  accjuired  some  knowledge  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion, and  many,  it  is  believed,  are  mquiring  about  the 
way  to  be  saved." 

Frol««t»Bt  Kplseo^ftl  Cll«»h  la  C}r«ee«. 

The  Americftn  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  |  mission  school 
in  Athens,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Marion  Mulr;  with  twelve 
assisUnt  teachers.  During  the  last  sessioa  there  were  700  pupils — 
Jews,  Christian  Jews,  and  Greeks— from  all  parts  of  the 
Among  the  achclars  is  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  i^tvsaN.  \x^\q.1 
This  school  has  been  ol  ^sraaX  N«2wift  v^  ^^  tm^Sstq.. 
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The  American  Board  Among  the  .Greeks  and  Armenians. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  a  very 
large  and  successful  mission  work  in  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia. Their  missions  are  mostly  among  the  Armenians, 
but  also  embrace  a  work  among  the  Greeks  and  to  some 
extent  among  the  Moslems.  The  work  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Armenian  religion  is  so 
combined  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  present  it  under 
one  head.  The  report  of  tlie  Society  for  1880  gives  us 
the  following  particulars: 

The  region  in  whicli  our  mission  to  the  Bulgarians  is 
located  was  devastated  bv  war  in  1878-79,  and  though 
our  missionaries  were  delivered  from  many  perils,  one  of 
the  stations,  Eski  Zagra,  was  utterly  destroyed.  In  the 
adjustments  of  territory  made  subsequent  to  the  war, 
the  provincses  of  Buliija'ria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were 
made  independent,  so  that  our  stations  Samokov  and 
Philippopolis  are  not  now  in  Turkey.  Monastir,  in  the 
ancient  Macedonia,  was  occupied  as  a  station  in  1877, 
and  is  still  under  Turkish  authority.  But  the  Bulga- 
rians are  scattered  througli  all  these  provinces,  and  the 
labors  of  missionaries  of  the  Board  are  confined  to  peo- 
ple of  this  race.  Three  members  of  this  mission  are 
located  at  Constantinople,  engaged  in  i>rej)aring  a  Chris- 
tian literature  for  the  Bulgarians,  issuing  books  and 
tracts,  and  also  a  weekly  and  monthly  paper,  The  Zor- 
nitza^  which  is  believed  to  have  had  no  insignificant 
part  in  pi*eparing  the  way  for  a  free  constitution  in  Bul- 
garia. Fhilippopolis  is  well  located  for  a  central  sta- 
tion in  Eiistern  Roumelia.  Samokov,  though  not  the 
capital,  is  an  imj)ortant  city  in  Bulgaria,  from  which  the 
work  in  that  principality  can  be  carried  on  advanta- 
geously. The  theological  school  at  this  station  has  18 
students,  and  the  female  boarding-school  43.  Th^  num- 
ber of  Bulgarians  at  Robert  College  and  al  the  "  Home" 
at  Constantinople  indicates  the  progressive  character  of 
the  race,  and  gives  promise  of  large  growth  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  This  mission  has  4  stations,  12  out- 
stations,  10  missionaries,  12  female  assistant  missionaries, 
9  native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  20  teachers  and 
other  helpers. 

The  Western  Turkey  mission  has  7  stations,  85  out- 
stations,  28  churches,  26  missionaries,  39  female  assistant 
missionaries,  52  native  pastors  and  preachers,  161  teach- 
ers and  other  helpers.  It  has  also  9  boarding  schools 
for  young  women,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  310 
pwpils.  The  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan  and  sta- 
tion classes  at  Cesarea,  Bardezae,  and  Sivas,  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  supply  pastors  lor  the  native  churches, 
and  from  every  direction  calls  are  coming  for  preachers 
and  teachers.*  The  Aofdaper,  the  Christian  paper  in 
three  languages,  circulates  through  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  interior,  carrying  the  light  of  the  Gospel  both  to 
Protestants  and  non -Protestants.  In  1878  the  mission 
press  at  Constantinople  issued  61,200  copies  of  various 
p>ublications  in  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  Greco- 
Turkish,  and  Bulgarian,  sending  forth  over  5,000,000 
pages.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mission  over 
825,000,000  pages  have  been  scattered.  Work  for  the 
Greeks  is  specially  prosecuted  at  Constantinople,  Broosa, 
Manisa,  and  Smyrna.  Under  the  care  of  this  mission 
there  are  109  common  schools,  and  the  whole  number 
under  instruction  is  4,683.  The  aggregate  church  mem- 
bership is  1,091. 

The  Central  Turkey  mission  has  now  three  stations, 
viz.,  Aintab,  Marash,  and  Hadjin;  but  the  work  of  the 
mission  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  localities. 
There  are  28  pastors  and  preachers,  with  64  teachers 
a/j<^  other  helpers.  The  growth  of  the  Protestant  com- 
launitjr  has  been  steady  and  large,  amounting  in  1878  to 


nearly  1,000.  Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  com- 
menced in  1874,  is  designed  to  be  a  Christian  college  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  liaving  at  last  reports  over  80 
students  in  attendance.  The  theological  seminary  at 
Marash  graduated  eight  students  in  1879,  who  at  once 
entered  upon  labors  as  preachers  of  the  GospeL  Female 
education  has  been  efficiently  prosecuted  both  at  Aintab 
and  Marash,  and  recently  Mrs.  Coffing  and  Miss  Spencer 
have  opened  a  school  for  girls  at  Hadjin.  Throughout 
all  this  district  the  openings  are  most  promising,  and 
missionaries  are  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  calls  from 
Adana,  Aleppo,  Dorfa,  and  other  important  centers  of 
inrtuence. 

The  Eastern  Turkey  mission  has  four  principal  sta- 
tions, viz.,  Ilarpoot,  Erzroom,  Van,  and  Mardin,  Bitlis 
being  included  with  Van.  Connected  with  these  stations 
are  106  out-stations,  32  churches,  58  native  pastors  and 
preachers,  141  teachers  and  other  helpers.  The  church 
membership  is  1,802.  The  120  common  schools  have 
3,630  pupils.  Arnu^nia  College,  at  Ilarpoot,  is  a  group 
of  institutions  having,  in  addition  to  the  college  proper, 
a  normal,  a  female,  and  a  theological  department.  An 
endowment  of  $60,000  has  been  secured,  and  the  institu* 
tion,  having  at  the  beginning  of  1880  about  150  pupils, 
is  exerting  a  powerful  influence  throughout  Eastern 
Turkey.  The  missionary  force  at  Erzroom  has  recently 
been  increased,  and  a  hopeful  movement  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  Kars.  From  Mardin  the  mission  is 
reaching  out  into  the  Jebel  Tour  region,  and  native 
preachers  and  colporters  have  gone  to  Mosul,  and  on  to 
the  old  seat  of  the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad. 

The  Scriptures  are  now  translated  into  all  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  a  Christian 
literature  can  be  presented  to  all  who  will  read  it.  The 
impulse  given  to  education  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
results  of  missionary  efforts.  Out  of  their  poverty  the 
natives  connected  with  the  missions  have  raised  during 
the  past  year  over  $20  000  for  education.  Not  merely 
have  the  converts  in  the  mission  churches  been  inspired 
to  seek  instruction,  but  the  Turks  and  Armenians  have 
been  shamed  into  the  establishment  of  schools,  as  they 
have  seen  the  contrast  between  the  ifi^norance  of  their 
children  and  the  progress  of  the  youth  in  the  Protestant 
communities.  It  is  also  a  result  of  missionary  efforts 
that  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  women.  Formerly  the  slave  of  man,  and  Kept  in 
ignorance,  her  true  position  is  coming  to  be  recognized. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  the  changed  attitude  toward 
evangelical  missions  of  the  people  who  still  adhere  to 
their  old  forms  of  religion.  The  Armenians,  ecclesias- 
tics as  well  as  their  followers,  are  more  friendly,  and  in 
some  cases  even  welcome  our  missionaries  to  their 
churches.  And  although  at  the  date  at  which  this  is 
written  there  are  on  the  part  of  Moslems  signs  of  a  re- 
action toward  the  old  intolerance,  there  has  been,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be,  a  breaking  down  of  the  haugh- 
tiness and  bigotry  of  the  Turk. 

The  summary  of  the  four  missions  is  as  follows:  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States,  144,  of  whom  65  are 
ordained;  stations,  17;  out-stations,  240;  native  pastors, 
56;  other  native  helpers,  409;  churches,  90,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  6,318;  whole  number  under  instruction  in  the 
various  schools,  12,257. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission 
will  be  held  this  month  in  Ilarpoot.  A  missionary  con- 
vention is  to  be  held  in  Constantinople  this  month. 
Representatives  of  the  15  or  20  societies  laboring  in  the 
Levant,  of  the  four  Colleges  in  Turkey,  and  the  five 
Evangelical  Unions  are  invited. 
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HInloMurlct  of  the  iMericftB  BMrd  to  the  OrleaUl  Gkarehu. 


MlBgtONAHlBS,  1881.  oSt' 
HiaaiON  TO  THE  BUIX^ARIAXS. 

Rev.  Elias  Hij;gR,  d.d.,  ll  d 1832 

Mra.  Martha  J/Kiggs 1882 

Rev.  James  F.  Clarke laiO 

Mr«.  Tsabt'llfi  i).  Clarke 1809 

Rev.  Lewis  Bond,  Jr 18'J8 

Mrs.  Fanny  G.  Bond 1868 

Rev.  William  E.  Locke 1868 

Mrs.  Zoe  A.  M.  Locke 1868 

Miss  Esther  T.  Maltbie 1870 

Rev.  George  D.  Marsh I&73 

Mrs.  Ursula  C.  Marsh 1875 

Rev.  J  W  BhirI       1872 

Mrs.  Elleti  H.  Baird 1870 

Rev.  cT.  HeDTjr  House 1373 

Mrs.  Addie  8.  Hou^ie 1872 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Jenney 1973 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Jenney 1873 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Byington,  d.d 1874 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Byington 187 1 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone 1878 

Rev.  William  H.  Beldeo 1879 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Belden 1879 

Kiss  Sophie  Crawford. 1880 

Frederick  L.  Kingsbury,  m.d 1H81 

Mrs.  F»  L.  Kingsbury 1881 

Miss  Sara  E.  Graves '  I88I 

HISSTON  TO  WESTERN  TDKKBY. 

R*-v.  George  W.  Wood,  d.d 18.38 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  H.  Wood 1871 

Rev.  Edwju  E.  B\\s%  d.d 184:J 

Mrs.  IsHljella  H   Bliss     1843 

Mrs.  {'iThfirinf*  PHr«^m« IWoO 

Rev.  ^y  n ' - 1 1  A    F. .  111^ worth,  d. d,  ...'... .'  18.52 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Farns worth 1852 

Rev.  Sanford  Richardson 185 1 

Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Richardson 1S54 

Rev.  Ira  F.  Pettibone 1855 

Rev.  Julius  Y.  Leonard 1857 

Mrs.  Aroi-h:i   A    I.r.nMird ia')7 

Mrs.  ^U^;ui  \!    i^.'li'irLdtT 1858 

Rev.  Joseph  K.  Greene 1859 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Greene ia59 

Rev.  George  F.  Herrick 1859 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Herrick 1859 

Rev.  John  F.  Smith 1863 

Miss  Eliza  Fritcher 18G3 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Perry 18(56 

Mrs.  Jenme  H.  Perry 1866 

Rev.  Theodore  A.  Baldwin 1867 

Mrs.  Matilda  J.  Baldwin 1867 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Tracy 1867 

Mrs.  Myui  P.  Tracy.    1867 

Rev.  Ljmnn  Bartlett 1867 

Mrs.  Corttetitt  C.  Bartlett 1867 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Closson 1867 

Rev.  H.  O.  Dwi^rht 1867 

Mrs.  Ardelle  M.  Dwight 1869 

Rev.  John  E.  Pierce 1868 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A  Pierce 18(58 

Rev.  Milan  H.  Hitchcock 1869 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Hitchcock 1869 

Rev.  Edward  Riggs 1869 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Riggs 18(J9 

Rev.  J.  O.  Barrows 1869 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Barrows 1869 

Miss  Juliii  A.  lUppkye, 1H70 

Miss  Laura  Paruham. 1871 

Miss  Pea-be  L.  Cull     1871 

Miss  Miiry  M.  Patrick 1871 

Miss  Fan^  E.  Washbume 1872 

Itev.  A  W.  Hubbard 1873 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Hubbard 1873 

Miss  Electa  C.  Parsons 1873 

Rev.  Mkircellus  Boweu 1874 

Mrs.  Plt>rsi  P   Bo  wen,   1874 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Brooks 1874 

Mrs.  Fknnle  W.  Brooks 1874 

Mrs.  Kate  P.  Williams 1875 

I  Hattie  O.  Powers 1875 

i  0.  Finons 1875 


Stations. 

Constantinople. 

Saraokov. 

Philippopolis. 

Samokov. 

Samokov. 
Philippopolis. 

Monastir. 

Samokov . 

Monastir. 

Constantinople. 

Samokov. 
Constantinople. 

Monastir. 
Samokov. 

Samokov. 

Constantinople. 

Constantinople. 

Nicomedia. 
Cesarea. 

Broosa. 

Constantinople. 
Marsovan. 

Constantinople. 
Constantinople. 

Constantinople. 

Marsovan. 
Marsovan. 
Sivas. 

Constantinople. 

I^Iarsovan. 

Cesarea. 

Cesarea. 
Constantinople. 

Nicomedia. 

Constantinople. 

Marsovan. 

Constantinople. 

Broosa. 

Nicomedia. 

Manlsa. 

Constantinople. 

Marsovan. 

Sivas. 

Constantinople. 
Manisa. 

Constantinople. 

Constantinople. 
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Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler V^W^  l&aBEV'iQK. 
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Christian  Work  in  Malatio,  Eastern  Turkey. 
By  Rbv.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Turkey. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  site  of  this  fine,  clean,  rapidly- 
growing  city — characteristics  rarely  applicable  to  any 
city  in  the  Orient— was  occupied  by  large  gardens  and 
groves  and  fields  of  golden  grain,  through  which,  down 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  ran,  sparkling  and 
singing  at  their  own  glad  freedom,  numberless  streams 
of  sweet,  clear,  cool  waiter,  all  together  marking  the 
place  quite  the  ideal  of  earthly  beauty  and  enjoyment  \ 
m  this  dry  and  thirsty  land.  i 

During  the  long  hot  summers,  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  five  miles  away  came  to  live  here  in 
their  garden  homes,  prefering  to  risk  an  occasional  visit 
from  predatory  Koords  to  boing  compelled  to  breathe  I 
the  stifling-feted  air  of  the  crowded  old  walled  city,  i 
But  little  by  little  these  summer  dwellers  came  to  feel 
they  would  not  leave  their  gardens  with  the  cool  breezes 
and  sweet  waters  the  grand  old  mountains  so  lavishly 
sent  down,  for  the  greater  security  and  discomforts 
within  the  walls,  and  so,  even  during  the  winter  montlis 
also,  they  began  to  stay  by  the  stuff. 

Thus  it  came  about  vhat  in  the  process  of  years  that 
which  at  first  was  but  the  temporary  abode  of  the  few, 
became  the  permanent  home  of  nearly  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  old  city,  which  gradually  became,  like  so  many 
eastern  cities,  a  thing  of  the  past.  Glittering  minarets 
and  splendid  mo8<iues,  extensive  markets  and  streets, 
thus  abandoned,  speedily  fell  into  decay,  and  now  the 
vast  extent  of  its  ruins  and  its  massive  walls  alone  attest 
its  former  wealth  and  power. 

It  was  hardly  a  score  ol"  years  ago  that  in  all  the 
churches  of  its  nominal  Christians  the  **good  news"  of 
Christ  was  now  heard.  The  senseless  mummeries  and 
heartless  ritual  of  ignorant  priests,  conducted  in  their 
ancient  and  now  unknown  tongue,  evoked  from  the  still 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  only  the  pre- 
scribed prostrations  and  crossing,  fasts  and  feasts,  tithes 
and  gifts  and  penances,  while  their  spiritual  life  was 
starved  on  these  miserable  husks  instead  of  feasting  on 
the  abundant  bread  they  might  have  found  in  their 
Father's  house. 

With  great  difficulty  the  missionaries  of  Christ  se- 
cured a  foothold,  and  among  the  ten  thousand  Chrlstia^is 
the  simjile  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  first  heard. 
In  face  of  the  scorn  and  enmity  of  the  Turk,  and  the 
most  bigoted  opposition  of  the  i»riests  and  people  of  the 
Christian  name,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  slowly,  irresist- 
•  ably  fought  its  way,  not  simply  to  tolerance  of  the  !Mos- 
lems  and  respect  of  the  Armenian,  but  finally  to  the  es- 
teem of  both. 

The  present  Protestant  community,  though  still  com- 
paratively small  in  numbers,  has  come  to  have  a  very 
decided  importance,  while  its  schools  steadily  increasing 
in  numbers  and  influence,  all  are  willing  to  confess,  are 
by  far  the  best  in  the  city. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  estimate  some  of  the  more 
obvious  fruits  thus  far  seen  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  which  we  feel  has  hardly  begun  its  blessed  work 
here,  first  of  all  we  might  point  to  an  attractive  house  of 
worship,  large  enough  to  seat  five  hundred,  and  admi- 
rably situated,  whose  fine  bell  not  only  invites  the  city 
far  and  near  on  the  Sabbath  to  come  and  worship  *'  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  but  during  the  week  it  allures  the 
children  to  our  schools,  which  is  only  preliminary  to 
their  attending  our  Sunday  school,  and  so  they  gradually 
attend  our  chapel,  followed  not  unfrequently  by  their 
parents  and  friends.  By  the  entrance  to  the  large  prem- 
^es  is  the  |)lea8ant  and  commodious  home  of  the  pastor, 
wAIJe  on  the  left,   between  \t  and  the    chapel,  is  the 


school  building,  while  ander  the  overhanging  trees  bab- 
ble up  two  spnngs  of  sparkling  water,  emblem,  we  tnut, 
of  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  truth  built  beside 
them. 

Here  are  the  three  boys'  schools,  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High,  from  the  latter  of  which  boys  are  preparing 
to  enter  Armenia  College  at  Ilarpoot.  These  schoob 
now  have  over  1 00  pupils,  employ  four  teanhers,  who 
also  give  their  services  to  the  prosperous  evening  school 
for  the  young  men.  These  schools  have  far  from  ade- 
quate accommodations.  The  High  School,  now  occupy- 
ing the  girls'  school-room,  and  forcing  them  to  mid 
quarters  elsewhere,  greatly  needs  new  rooms,  which  the 
brethren  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  find  the  means 
of  building  this  summer,  even  the  Turks  and  Armenians 
promising  their  assistance. 

Besides  these  schools  for  boys,  we  have  two  g^ris' 
schools,  already  numbering  75,  and  growing  so  rapidly 
they  are  quite  unable  to  pack  away  all  who  seek  admis- 
sion, "^rhese  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  doing  a  great  work  among  the  women,  few  of  whom 
are  able  to  read  even. 

Our  admiration  at  these  rich  and  promising  resalts 
are  by  no  means  diminished  at  the  thought  that  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  church  and  schools  is  largely  borne  by  those 
who  are  rich  only  in  faith  and  devotion.  The  iL  M.  C. 
A.  contribute  very  important  aid  in  all  these  good  works, 
working  untiringly  in  selling  books  and  tracts,  and 
gathering  in  from  those  without  to  the  schools  and 
chapel. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Gospel  leaven  is  quite 
as  great  as  this.     The  rapid  growth  of  Protestantism 
has  at  last  aroused  all  enemies  of  the  Truth.     The  Cath- 
olics  and   Latins   now   are  uniting  with  Armenians  in 
lavish    expenditure   on   their  eight  day  and    as    many    \ 
evening  schools,  where  tuition  is  not  only  free,  but  text-    i 
books    and  other  inducements  are  offered.     We  rejoics    i 
greatly  at   their  enforced   activity,  knowing  that  nere    ! 
also  the  wM*ath  of  man  will  yet  be  made  to  praise  Ghod    ' 
and  strengthen  his  kingdom.     Indeed,  it  is   having  that 
effect  already.     Not  only  arc  our  schools  thus.crowded, 
but  during  my  visit  here  I  have  preached  four  times  in  a 
(piarter  of  the  city  entirely  Armenian,  but  the  largest 
room  to  be  found  failed  to  hold  those  eaeer  to  hear  the 
(Tospel,  while  the  boys  climbed  up  to  a  kind  of  loft,  where, 
clinging  like  bats  or  packed  like  sardines,  they  too,  like 
their  elders  below,  seemed  to  drink  in  the  sweet  story 
of  salvation. 

The  hungry  listeners  in  this  new  quarter  are  now  beg- 
ging us  for  a  preacher,  to  whose  salary  and  work  omr 
already  burdened  brethren  cheerfully  promise  hearty 
assistance. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  present  fruits  of  that 
'  seed  which  is  the  Word  of  God  "  among  those  who^ 
though  called  Christians,  are  as  ignorant  of  its  elevating  . 
and  saving  power  as  were  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
the  Word  among  them.  This  new  and  living  faith,  thii 
fair  ^*  city  of  God,"  rising  up  amid  the  decadence  of  the 
old  corrupt  Armenian  Church,  seems  as  great  a  contrast 
to  what  was  once  held  as  the  Christian  faith  as  the  deso- 
late crumbling  ruins  of  the  once  proud,  pretentions^  and 
powerful  old  city  compared  with  this  new  one,  wImm 
present  wealth  and  beauty  gives  promise  of  a  gloriooi 
future. 

Malatia,  Eastern  Turkkv,  March  4th,  1881. 

Five  students  from  Red  wan  are  being  trained  in  tk 
C'ollege  at  Ilarpoot  for  future  labor  among  the  KoordU- 
speaking  Armenians  aud  Syrians  of  Koordistaa.  A 
High  School  is  greatly  needed  at  Bedwan  to  prqisn 
teachers  for  the  many  villages  of  that  region. 
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The  ReTolt  among  the  Santals. 
By  Rev.  J.  L.  PraLLU's,  of  India. 

The  chief  event  of  the  month  here  in  Bengal  has  been 
the  rebellion  of  the  Santals.  These  people  constitute 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  and  there  may 
be  two  millions  of  them.  They  occupy  a  belt  of 
coantry  Fanning  nearly  north  and  south,  the  southern 
extremity  being  in  Orissa  and  the  northern  in  the 
Bajmahal  hills.  The  Santals  have  no  written  language, 
but  books  have  been  provided  for  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  missionaries,  who  have  used  the  Ro- 
man or  Bengali  characters  to  represent  their  sounds. 
These  people  live  in  the  jungles,  and  are  fond  of  hunting. 
They  ao  not  inter-marry  or  mingle  with  the  Hindus. 

In  his  own  country  we  find  the  Santal  very  supersti- 
tious, but  quite  truthful  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 
They  believe  in  witches  and  deal  with  them  in  a  summa- 
ry way.  A  Santal  wasbrought  before  an  English  judge, 
under  charge  of  murdering  his  wife.  He  confessed  the 
crimey  and  calmly  gave  the  court  his  reasons  for  killing  her. 
He  said  there  were  three  children  given  them,  and  they 
lived  in  peace,  till  the  eldest  child  died  somewhat  sud- 
denly. An  old  woman  of  the  village  told  him  that  his 
wife  was  a  witch  and  had  eaten  the  liver  of  the  child. 
This  killed  it.  But  he  couldn'  believe  her,  till  soon  after 
another  child  died  in  the  same  way.  Others  of  his 
neighbors  then  began  talking  of  his  wife  as  a  witch, 
who  was  devouring  her  own  children.  He  began  to 
fear  it  might  be  true.  Not  long  after,  the  last  child 
died  and  then  he  became  desperate  and  shot  hia  poor 
wife  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  "I've  told  you  the  truth, 
.  and  you  may  hang  me  for  it."  He  was  transported  to 
the  Andemans  for  life. 

The  religion  of  the  Santals  is  just  a  network  of  the 
cnrossest  superstition.  As  yet  no  name  for  the  Supreme 
Being  has  been  found  in  their  rude  speech.  Their  chief 
object  of  worship  is  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Maraiuj 
JBuru  (great  mountain).  To  propitiate  his  favor  they 
sacrifice  fowls,  kids,  buffaloes  etc.  Formerly  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  human  sacrifices  were  made.  These  devil 
worshippers  have  no  idols  or  graven  images  like  the 
Hindus.  They  keep  up  sacred  groves  like  the  Greeks. 
They  venerate  and  almost  deify  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
parted. In  the  groves  you  find  mounds  of  earth  (not 
graves)  sacred  to  Maneko,  Turulko  (the  five,  the  six) 
and  so  at  stated  seasons  they  pay  religious  homage  to 
the  five  or  six  ancestors  latest  departed.  They  are  wiser 
than  the  Hindus  and  marry  at  adult  age,  the  wife  be- 
ing bought  for  ten  or  twelve  fupees,  a  cow  and  two  or 
three  cloths.  They  both  burn  and  bury  the  dead,  but 
save  a  bit  of  the  frontal  bone  for  months,  then  fling  it 
into  the  Dauradar  river. 

The  American  mission  in  the  northern  Orissa,  was  the 
first  to  find  these  denizens  of  the  forest,  reduce  their 
wierd  tongue  to  writing,  introduce  schools  among  them, 
and  ffive  them  books  in  their  own  language.  This 
was  done  full  thirty  years  ago.  The  first  Santal  school 
was  opened  about  1845  at  Jellasore  Patra,  and  was  at- 
tended by  several  lads  from  the  jungles.  Three  of  these 
first  pupils  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Now  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  missionary  societies  working  this 
belt  of  Santal  country,  viz.  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
the  Indian  Home  Missionary  (now  a  misnomer  as  its 
fands  oome  from  Europe)  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Goflsner's  Mission,  ana  two  or  three  minor  bodies,  be- 
sides the  Amerioan   mission  cited  above.    The  success 


achieved  by  these  agencies  has  been  cheering.  Hun- 
dreds, even  thousands  of  the  Santals  have  been  brought 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  are  now  several  San- 
tal churches,  with  Santal  ministers. 

The  present  uprising  of  the  Santals  is  confined  to  a 
district  known  as  the  SanUd  Purjumas,  occupying  the 
center  of  the  belt  I  have  described,and  itself  the  stronghold 
of  these  jungle  people.  This  district  has  been  for  years 
(since  the  last  Santal  rebellion — in  1856,)  a  sort  of 
government  preserve,  within  w^hich  the  Santals  have 
been  granted  certain  privileges  from  which  other  people 
have  been  kept  away.  To  quiet  these  wild  and  some- 
what vindicative  inhabitants,  the  Government  of  Bengal 
has  for  years  taken  special  pains  and  expended  not  a  lit- 
tle treasure.  The  missionaries  have  done  much.  But 
the  idea  has  been  afloat  among  the  Santals  of  this  district 
for  years  that  should  they  bi'come  Christians  en  inasse, 
their  rents  would  be  remitted  and  the  Queen  would 
grant  them  free  occupation  of  the  territory.  They  have 
come  to  regard  themselves  as  a  pet  of  the  Government. 
They  have  their  wild  whims,  and  clamor  with  confidence 
for  their  gratification. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  revolt  is  the  census.  Here 
as  in  America  we  have  a  census  once  in  ten  years.  There 
are  so  many  needless  questions  to  be  answered  on  these 
big  printed  sheets,  about  men  and  women  and  children, 
age,  religion  and  residence,  and  an  endless  number  of 
€t  ceteras,  that  the  sus])icious  Santals  naturally  began 
to  query.  Why  all  this?  The  Hindu  enumerators  made 
the  case  worse  by  alarming  these  superstitious  people. 
Some  said  that  all  the  young  women  were  to  be  carried 
off  to  Assam  for  tf^a  coolies;  others  that  a  child  was  to 
be  sacrificed  in  every  family.  The  jungle  people  arose  to  re- 
sist the  census  takers.  English  magistrates  had  their 
dwellings  burned  down  and  fled  for  their  lives.  Sir. 
Ashley  Eden,  our  Lieut.  Governor,  has  now  settled 
things  by  marching  several  regiments  of  troops  into 
this  small  terrified  and  distracted  district,  and  it  is  "All 
quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

The  cure  for  this  bad  state  of  things  in  the  Santal 
Purjumas  is  a  sim])le  and  reasonable  one,  and  has  been 
laid  before  the  public.  This  Government  preserve 
should  be  abolished  and  the  country  thrown  open,  like 
the  other  districts  inhabited  by  the  Santals,  to  all  who 
choose  to  come  in  and  take  up  land.  Special  privileges 
create  special  disturbances.  By  cutting  up  this  strong- 
hohl  of  the  Santals,  and  attaching  it  piecemeal  to  the 
adjoining  districts,  with  their  police  and  school  regula- 
tions, so  letting  in  full  light  and  airing  some  of  these 
old  superstitions,  stronger  than  life  itself,  such  revolts 
will  be  rendered  not  only  improbable,  but,  I  believe  ab- 
solutely impossible.  Babying  or  bullying  doesn't  work 
well.  The  Government  must  treat  the  Santals  like  men, 
and  just  like  her  other  subjects.     More  of  this  anon. 

Dariulixg,  India,  Feb.  19,  1881. 

Narratlre  of  of  a  Hlmionarjr  Joarney  from  Tabriz,  PenU,  to  Tlflli,  RsHla. 

By  Makia  E.  EAriTuy. 

Just  after  noon,  on  Nov.  10th,  we  were  all  ready  to 
start.  The  fourgon,  with  three  horses  abreast,  was 
loaded  with  our  boxes,  two  servants,  and  two  children. 
Mr.  E.  was  on  horseback,  and  the  family  carriage  with 
I  the  side  curtains  firmly  buttoned  down  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  contained  the  mother  and  the  precious  babe.  The 
day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  after  delaying  some  time 
to  obtain  our  passport,  which  was  not  ready  at  the  time 
promised,  we  finally  set  off,  several  of  the  natives  and 
the  missionaries  accompanying  us,  some  on  horseback 
and  some  on  foot.  After  they  tamed  back,  we  rode 
swiftly  along,  and  reached  Sofian  at  six  p.  m.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly  as  we  climbed  n^  voAj^  >^^  ^^^6:^^ 
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bally-khana  (upper  room.)  The  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor 
were  all  of  mud.  We  spread  the  bit  of  carpet  we  had 
brought,  found  that  our  stove  would  not  go  uj),  so  we 
made  a  fire  in  the  little  native  fireplace,  and  the  smoke 
blinded  us  so  that  we  were  obliged  every  few  minutes  to 
go  to  the  door  for  a  breath  of  air.  After  about  two 
hours,  the  supper  was  finished,  and  beds  up  ready  for 
the  night.  The  door  would  not  shut,  and  there  was  no 
glass  in  the  window,  so  we  hung  u])  a  shawl;  but  the  wind 
blew  through  so  all  night  that  I  was  chilled,  and  did  not 
sleep  at  all.  Up  at  five  in  the  morning,  smoke  again  so 
dense  that  our  little  <'andle  hardly  made  itself  visible 
through  the  darkness;  and  such  a  time  as  we  had  to  find 
the  children's  things!  All,  however,  was  accomplished, 
and  by  seven  we  were  off.  We  arrived  at  AEarend  in 
the  afternoon,  and  had  time  to  gi*t  sottliMl  before  dark. 

Marend  is  said  to  be  out*  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
old  kingdom  of  Persia.  We  lo<ig<Mi  at  the  caravanserai. 
Libbie  was  very  much  interested  in  the  droves  of  cam- 
els that  entered  the  yard,  and  one  that  was  blind  and 
stood  under  our  window  specially  (unlisted  her  sympa- 
thies. We  j>ut  U])  our  stove,  and  slept  comfortably, 
though  the  smell  from  the  stable  beneath  was  not  ]>ar- 
ticularly  agreeable,  esj)ecially  as  our  tal>l«*  was  spread  on 
the  floor;  but  that  is  the  style  in  Persia.  W<»  were  off 
in  good  season  in  the  morning,  and  reached  (Tallinkiayh 
(Bride  of  the  llock)  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  a  little  hut 
was  ready  for  us;  there  was  no  window  or  fireplace,  but 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  smoke.  We  had  some  v(;ni- 
son  for  supper,  and  retired  at  half  past  eight,  t(^  be  ready 
for  a  long  journey  the  next  day.  We  arose  at  three, 
and  it  was  very  hard  for  the  children,  when  they  were 
enjoying  their  sleep,  to  be  pulled  out  of  bed  so  early.  I 
dreaded  the  long  stony  valley  that  I  had  heard  so  much 
about;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  large  stones  had  been 
thrown  to  one  side  when  the  Shah  came  through,  and  we 
rode  slowly  along  with  comparative  ease.  I  did  not 
have  to  get  out  once,  or  have  the  carriage  lifted  over 
any  place,  as  was  anticipated.  It  is  over  a  mile  long, 
and  I  suppose  is  the  bed  of  a  river.  If  all  our  paths 
through  life  could  be  smoothed  before  us,  as  this  was, 
how  pleasant  it  would  be!  That  evening  at  iive  we 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Arras,  a  small  river,  the  ancient 
Araxe;  we  were  ferried  over  bv  a  rope  ferry,  and  reached 
Djoulfa,  the  border  town  of  liussia.  There  we  found  a 
good  room  with  a  stove,  and  two  empty  beds  in  it.  Lib- 
bie saw  there  a  board  iloor  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
How  she  did  dance  and  jump  on  it  to  hear  the  noise! 
There  we  stayed  over  Sunday,  and  waited  for  the  Rus- 
sian Consul's  wife,  who  was  returning  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. We  were  to  take  the  carriage  she  had  brought. 
It  was  large,  and  our  baggage  was  on  top  and  behind, 
and  the  family  and  the  nurse  comfortably  seated  inside 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  conductor  said  he  would  be 
ready  to  start;  therefore  we  ])acked  up  everything,  and 
were  ready  at  the  apjK>inte«l  time.  Five  o'clock  came, 
but  he  would  not  go;  and  he  talked,  and  talked,  until 
after  six  before  he  started.  We  intended  to  reach  Nak- 
tchewan,  four  hours'  distant,  that  night,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  at  what  they  call  a  half  post.  It  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  place;  a  very  small  room,  cold,  with 
no  place  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of 
two  bare  wooden  lounges,  one  of  which  Mr.  E.  appro- 
priated, and  on  the  other  I  threw  a  mattress,  and,  taking 
the  baby  in  my  arras,  tried  to  sleep.  Libbie  slept  on 
the  Mefreshbend,  which  was  not  long  enough  for  her. 
It  is  a  sort  of  square  carpet-bag  for  holding  bedding. 
Mr.  E.  took  Chrissie  to  bed  with  him,  and  Margaret,  the 
nurse  put  her  bed  on  the  earth  floor.  We  were  so  cold 
that  we  were  glsid,  when  morning  came.  It  did  not  take 
uslon/^  to  q^t  off  that  d&jy  as  we  were  already  dressed; 


not  one  of  us  had  taken  off  our  clothes.   We  had  a  little 
tea,  and  found  only  enough  water  to  wash  the  baby's 
eyes,  and  were  off,  glad  to  leave  a  place  where   there 
were  no  comforts.     We  found   the   road   much   better 
j  than  in  Pei'sia,  and  soon  reached  Nakitchewan,  the  place 
I  where   Noah  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  ark. 
I  There  we  found  a  little  improvement  in  the  accommo- 
dations; but  the  wood  was  decayed  and  would  not  throw 
I  out   heat,  and  we  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  there. 
I  C'Jirissie  was  very  sick,  and  we  had  to  stay  there  two 
I  days  and  a  half,  because  they  would  not  give  horses,  and 
I  finally  we  had  to  pay  for  eight  horses,  when  we  only 
had  six.     'inhere  isn't  much  justice  to  be  had  in  these 
countries.     Some  j>arts  of   the  town  are  quite  pretty  to 
<>ne  coming  fn.>m  Persia.     We  took  a  walk  one  morning 
up  on  the  hill,  and  Libbie  saw  a  park  for  the  first  time. 
After  leaving  Xakitchewan,  the  road  was  excellent  and 
the  >cenery   pretty.     When  1  saw  woods   and  streams, 
such  as  I  had  not  seen  for  seven  years,  I  wanted  to  clap 
my  hands  with  delight ;  and  when  I  saw  the  tile  roofs  in 
Riissia,  with  leaders  and  tubs  to  catch  the  rain-water,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  we  had  reached  the  homestead. 

On(.'e  we  were  in  sight  of  Mt.  Ararat  most  of  the  day. 
I  had  seen  the  Turkish  side  of  it  when  we  came  from 
Krzrooni.  It  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  and  we  told 
the  story  over  to  Libbie  about  iCoah  and  his  family 
as  we  rode  along.  Xext  night  at  half  past  eight,  we 
reached  the  village  of  l>osnarashien;  and  the  next  day, 
Krivan,  which  is  quite  a  respectable  Russian  town. 
Here  we  met  Misses  (ioo<l  and  Morgan,  from  England, 
and  Ottawny,  from  America,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Oroomiah.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  there.  The 
ladies  ha<l  ridden  all  th(^  night  before,  and  slept  nearl? 
all  day;  s«>  that  we  did  not  see  them  very  long,  though 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting.  Next  day,  over  moon- 
tains,  <|uite  coh],  but  we  were  so  snug  in  the  cariiage 
that  we  did  not  feel  it.  At  night,  we  stopped  at  a 
fishing  village,  Goktcha.  There  is  a  large,  beautiful  lake 
t  here  by  the  same  name.  The  next  day  we  had  some 
ui  the  fine  fish  from  there  for  supper;  and  the  next  day 
found  us  at  a  ])lace  called  Caravanserai. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  present  we  had  at  a 
Molaken  village  where  we  stopped  to  change  horses. 
They  came  out  and  tried  to  talk  with  us,  but  it  had 
to  be  by  signs  to  me.  A  woman,  to  show  her  good 
will,  brought  an  immense  loaf  of  black  bread;  I  should 
think  it  weighi'd  sevtMi  or  eight  pounds.  We  coold 
not  (>at  it;  the  servants  managed  some  of  it.  Next 
night  w(j  stop  lid  at  a  post  house  where  there  was  no 
village.  The  next  day  we  waited  for  horses  at  aplmee 
called  Soghanli,  which  means,  "Place  of  onions;"  there 
Libbie  saw  some  little  pigs,  over  which  she  nearly 
went  into  ecstasies.  We  don't  have  such  things  in 
Persia.  Finally  we  reached  Tiflis  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, and  when  we  saw  the  little  muddy  river  Konr, 
which  runs  through  Tiflis,  in  the  distance,  we  rqoic- 
ed  and  thanked  our  Heavenly  Father  that  the  pleas- 
ures and  discomforts  of  the  long  journey  were  ended, 
and  we  had  reached  our  destination  in  safety. 


Progrress  of  Mission  Work  in  Mexico. 

By  Rev.  D.  F.  Watkins,  of  the  American  Board. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Lord^ 
work  in  this  portion  of  his  vineyard  is  as  prosperous  si 
present  as  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Yet  the  contest 
against  sin  is  fierce,  the  enemies  and  drawbacks  name^ 
ous;  but  while  we  hear  the  voice  of  oar  great  leader 
above  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  enemy,  see  nis  beautiful 
form  whatever  confusion  may  take  place,  and  hftTe  i 
clear  sky  overhead,  we  cannot  be  discouraged.     Dariog 
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my  late  visit  to  Ahiialaleo,  my  attention  was  especially 
called  to  the  seeming  triumph  of  our  enemies,  to  some 
things  that  seemed  to  go  against  them  and  our  positive 
victory. 

7%«  seeming  triumph  of  ovr  enemies  in  Abualuleo. 

In  December,  1873,  the  Rev.  John  Luther  Stephens 
left  Ouadalajara  to  open  a  new  work  in  the  place  men- 
tioned above.  He  soon  won  for  the  cause  of  Christ  some 
from  among  the  leading  families  in  the  town  and  many 
more  from  among  the  poorer  class.  Mr.  Stepliens'  work 
was  prosperous  to  such  a  dc^^rcc  that  the  archbishop  of 
Guaaalajara  became  alarmed,  and  at  once  sent  to  Ahua- 
Inleo  a  priest,  whom  he  thought  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
fiion,  to  put  an  end  to  Protestant  heresy  in  that  place. 
A  plan  was  fixed  upon  to  murder  our  Christian  brethren 
in  the  state  in  February,  1^74,  and  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
possession  written  by  Catholics,  in  which  they  lament 
that  the  plan  of  murdering  all  the  foreign  Protestants 
in  the  republic  was  frustrated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1874,  the  new  priest  of 
Ahualuleo  gave  live  hundred  dollars  to  the  prefect  of 
the  place  for  transferring  his  authority  for  one  night  to 
two  individuals  selected  by  the  cura  for  the  purpose. 
The  evening  of  the  first  of  March  the  prefect  pretended 
to  be  sick,  while  two  sjKrial  friends  of  the  cura  took  his 
place  for  the  night.  A  mob  of  several  hundred  fanatics 
were  brought  together  by  these  men,  whom  I  shall  call 
S.  and  F.,  and  attacked  Mr.  Stephens'  house,  l)rutally 
murdering  him  and  a  young  Mexican  who  had  said  more 
than    once  that  he   would  follow  Mr.  Ste]diens  to  the 

Save  if  it  were  necessary.  Three  of  the  live,  shot  for 
e  murder  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  friend,  were  a  com- 
mission who  endeavored  to  save  the  interests  of  the 
down-trodden  Indians  in  and  near  Ahualuleo.  They  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  cruel  crime  referred  to,  but  the  poor 
men  lost  their  lives  unjustly  through  the  infiuence  of  S. 
and  F.,  who  soon  after  became  the  Indian  commission 
who  robbed  the  oppressed  of  their  property,  which  the 
three  victims  I  have  mentioned  tried  to  save.  S.  and  F. 
were  rich,  and  anything  can  be  d(me  here  with  money, 
as  in  many  places  reputed  to  be  more  civilized  and  niori^ 
Christian  than  Mexico.  In  these  sad  circumstances  the 
congregation  of  Ahualuleo  was  lost  sight  of  for  the  time 
being;  the  brethren  slept  for  safety  in  the  fiehls  or  on 
the  mountains  near  the  town,  excepting  Fernando 
Revera  (who  after  that  became  tlie  preacher  in  Ahualu- 
leo) who  slept  on  the  grave  which  served  dn-  a  hiding 
place  to  the  Dody  of  his  martyred  pastor,  until  it  could 
be  removeci  from  the  reach  of  the  fanatics  who  were 
anzioos  to  destroy  it.  The  trials  the  Ahualuleo  brethren 
passed  through  those  davs  are  too  numerous  for  me  to 
enamerate  at  present.  This  is  what  I  call  the  seeming 
triumph  of  our  enemies  in  Ahualuleo — the  shepherd's  life 
taken  and  the  sheep  scattered. 

Some  things  that  seemed  to  be  against  our  enemies. 

The  Catholic  mob  I  have  mentioned  was  led  by  a 
noted  robber,  lighted  torch  in  hand,  two  musicians  play- 
ing their  guitars,  a  companion  of  Crcsanto  who  bore  the 
lifted  torch  directing  operations  under  S.  and  F.  The 
two  whom  I  have  said  were  rich  people,  S.  and  F.,  are 
now  very  poor.  One  of  them  has  not  a  dollar  to  his 
name — the  small  house  he  lives  in  is  furnished  him  by  a 
/Vo^estan^.  The  other,  F.,  has  lost  about  all  his  money 
and  property — he  will  be  as  poor  as  his  friend  very  soon. 
He  who  directed  operations  has  been  covered  with  large 
tumors  for  a  long  time,  and  the  people  of  Ahualuleo 
speak  of  the  three  as  objects  upon  which  God  manifests 
hia  displeasure  for  shedding  innocent  blood.  These 
things  seem  to  be  against  our  enemies. 

Ourposiiive  triumph. 

The  very  house  where  the  cruel  crime  was  perpetrated 


was  purchased  of  late  by  the  persecuted  Protestants,  and 
dedicated  anew  to  the  cause  of  Christ  March  2d,  1881, 
the  7th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Stephens'  martyrdom.  ITie 
man  who  led  the  mob,  torch  in  hand,  is  now  preaching 
the  Gospel;  he  left  my  house  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing for  that  puri)ose.  Last  Tuesday  night  I  preached  to 
a  large  congregation  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city; 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  present,  convincing  men  of  sin  and 
righteousness.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  asked  all 
who  were  di'cided  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Christ  to  stand.  Quite  a  number  stood  up;  but  the  one 
who  attracted  most  attention  of  them  all  was  one  of  the 
two  musicians  who  led  the  Catholic  mob  in  Ahualuleo 
the  night  of  IMarch  1st,  1874,  to  murder  our  beloved 
Stephens.  Such  we  consider  an  example  of  our  triumphs, 
l>ut  what  a  difference  between  the  triumphs  of  grace  and 
the  triuni])hs  of  the  i>ower  of  darkness! 

I  would  say  that  the  house  referred  to,  where  Mr. 
Stephens  fell  a  martyr,  we  have  bought  to  make  of  it  a 
memorial  church.  There  are  those  who  will  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  aid  us  in  the  undertaking.  We  hope  to 
make  82,000.00  cover  all  expenses.  Six  hundred  dollars 
have  been  collected  on  the  ground,  the  remainder  must 
come  from  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  1^  S.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  be  willing  to  act  as  treasurei  if  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  should  feel  disposed  to  con- 
tribute for  this  object,  or  you  c<Mild  direct  them  to  send 
their  offering  to  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Board. 

Gi'ADALA.iARA,  Mexico,  April  2;^d,  1S81. 


Bv 


An  Old  Fallacy. 
Kkv.    J.    Max  II auk. 


It  is  certainly  an  encouraging  circumstance  for  mis- 
sionary workers  when  the  opponents  of  their  cause  can 
advance  no  arguments  against  it,  except  such  as  have 
been  refuted  over  and  over  again  for  centuries  past. 
Yet  when  such  worn-out  arguments  are  revived  by  men 
of  literary  prominence  and  popularity,  their  fallacy 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  again,  even  th<uigh  it  be  for  the 
hundredth  time,  lest  out  of  regard  for  the  men  their 
words  be  regarded  as  having  weight  and  worth,  such  as 
would  otherwise  not  be  accorded  them  by  any  one. 

In  a  recent  lecture,  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Philadelphia  "Star  Course"  of  entertain- 
ments, an  lion.  Ex- Judge  and  author  of  several  highly 
popular  books,  used  words,  strangely  inconsistant  w^ith 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  rest  of  his  eloqueat  discourse, 
which  were  calculated  to  throw  into  disrepute  the  entire 
missionary  work  of  the  Christian  church.  For,  though 
aimed  only  against  foreign  missions,  logic  required  their 
application  to  all  missionary  efforts,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Ridiculing  the  idea  of  spending  money  and 
labor  in  behalf  of  far-off  heathen,  while  there  were  so 
many  heathen  near  at  hand,  the  lecturer  said:  "The 
Christian  Church  is  stumbling  over  the  thousands  of 
Indians  in  this  land  to  reach  the  millions  of  heathen  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  And  if  it  is  not  careful  it  will  stumble 
into  the  bottomless  abyss  thereby." 

Without  noticing  the  last  sentence,  as  only  a  coarse 
attempt  to  "  raise  a  laugh  "  in  the  audience  and  as  un- 
worthy of  the  speaker  as  of  anyone's  consideration, 
there  is  an  untnith  implied  in  the  first  sentence.  Obedi- 
ent to  the  Master's  word,  "Go  ye -into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  the  Christian 
Church  has,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  the  present, 
tried  "  to  reach  the  millions  of  heathen  in  Africa  and 
Asia,"  and  under  God's  blessing  not  in  vain.  But  to  do 
this  it  has  never,  and  does  not  now,  "  stumble  over"  the 
heathen  nearer  at  hand.  On  the  contrary^  aa  eaxb^  «»» 
1643,  men  like  John  EivcA^  wA  \^VEt^\>«snaL^^^'«2i:^ 
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dedicated  body,  soul,  and  Bpirit  to  the  work  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  the  Indians,  while  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  century  the  Moravian  Church,  Unitas  Fratrum, 
devoted  its  energies  in  America  almost  exclusively  to 
the  same  work,  and  through  its  Rauchs,  Zeisbergera,  and 
Macks  converted  and  civilized  whole  villages  of  the 
Iroquois  Six  Nations  and  Delawares  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Only  the  greed 
and  selfish  cruelty  of  the  white  man  prevented  them 
from  carrying  on  their  marvellously  successful  labors  to 
an  extent  and  degree  that  would  otherwise  have  settled 
the  whole  vexed  and  expensive  "  Indian  Question  "  long 
ere  now. 

Of  the  "  thousands "  of  Indians  now  in  the  United 
States,  five  entire  tribes,  numbering  nearly  70,000  souls, 
are  civilized  and  exemplary  citizens.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  no  full  statistics  just  at  hand  to  show  how  the 
Christian  Church  is  "stumbling"  over  the  Indians.  But 
as  the  figures  of  only  ^vi}  missionary  organizations  which 
I  have  show  us  that  they  alone  have  at  the  present  time 
over  twenty-one  thousand  Indians  who  confess  the  name 
of  Christ  under  their  instruction  and  intluence;  and  as 
we  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  denomination  that  is 
not  directly  engaged  in  the  Indian  mission  work,  besides 
indirectly  through  the  various  undenominational  soci- 
eties and  associations  which  are  laboring  so  nobly  in  the 
West,  it  can  at  least  be  aftirmed  with  confidence  that  a 
just  and  fair  proportion  of  the  activity  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  directed  to  the  evangelization  of  the  "heathen 
at  home."  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  statistics  of  what  the 
"  Ben-Adhemites,"  and  others  who  decry  foreign  mis- 
sions, are  doing  for  the  same  cause. 

It  is  true  there  are  still  thousands  unconverted,  many 
even  who  have  perhaps  never  heard  the  Gospel  at  all; 
but  are  we  on  that  account  to  keep  the  glad  tidings  from 
spreading  beyond,  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth? 
When  the  cry  came  from  Macedonia,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us!"  Paul  did  not  refuse  to  go,  even  though  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  in  Judea  and  Asia  Minor  who 
knew  not  Christ.  Had  the  first  apostles  refused  to  go 
into  "  all  the  world  "  on  the  plea  that  the  heathen  at 
home  must  first  be  converted,  Christianity  would  to  this 
day  yet  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or, 
rather,  would  have  been  destroyed  centuries  ago.  For 
foreign  mission  work  is  the  very  life  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  it  is  simply  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  the  Saviour.  And  that  command  was  unconditional. 
It  said  broadly,  "teach  all  nations;"  not  "wait  until  one 
nation  has  been  converted,  then  preach  to  the  next.  In 
fact,  it  says  nothing  at  all  about  converting.  That  is 
the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  belongs  to  God  alone.  What 
we  have  to  attend  to  is  simply  the  "preaching  and 
teaching,"  the  proclaiming  and  offering  of  salvation. 
God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  do  the  converting; 
and  he  will  in  his  own  good  time  and  way.  Should  we 
never  see  any  fruits  of  our  teaching,  yet  must  we,  yet 
will  we  gladly  and  joyfully  obey  the  Master's  command, 
sustained  by  the  gracious  promise  that  our  "  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  tne  Lord." 

Deyelopment  of  Missionary  Work. 
By  Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

There  are  many  sighs  that  the  providential  time  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  has  come.  Nations  are  rea- 
dy to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  the  Cliurches  to  give  it, 
and  we  need  to  inquire  whether  our  methods  are  true  and 
proper.  Not  long  ago,  there  was  held  in  India  a  meet- 
jp^  of  natiye  Christians  connected  with  the  Church  Mis- 
sionarv  Society,  and  the  subject  of  the  future  native 
Chttrcb  of  India  was  discussed.     The  opinion  of  tbe 


thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  who  spoke  was  that  the 
native  Church  of  India  should  be  a  united  church;  that 
its  form  should  be  such  as  the  needs  and  ideas  of  un- 
trammelled native  Christians  should  give  it;  that  the 
divisions  of  Protestantism  should  not  be  perpetuated  in 
India  by  the  missionaries;  and  that  if  these  divisions 
should  spring  up,  the  responsibility  would  belong  to  the 
missionaries,  and  not  to  the  natives.  It  was  intimated 
that  some  of  the  missionaries  looked  with  disfavor  on 
these  views,  and  impressed  the  native  Christians  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  hostile  to  any  scheme  sinking 
denominationalism.  If  every  society  represented  in  India 
is  bent  on  creating  a  field  of  its  own,  if  there  be  no  con- 
cert of  action  between  these  numerous  agencies,  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  so  working  that  a  strong,  united,  self- 
reliant,  self-supporting  Church  of  Ciirist  shall  be  the  re- 
sult, there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  coming  genera- 
tions of  faithful  Christians  will  have  to  mourn  our  short- 
sightedness and  do  our  work  over  again. 

The  question  of  self-support  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  a  common  understand- 
ing between  the  societies  in  regard  to  the  best  way  of 
])romoting  it.  Every  convert  should  be  faithfully  in- 
structed in  the  duty  of  contributing,  and  be  strictly  held 
to  the  perfonuance  of  that  duty.  A  fine  example  of  the 
results  of  such  training  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  Burmah.  The  English  Baptists  have  wrought 
wonders  in  India,  the  past  year,  by  urging  all  to  give, 
however  small  the  amount,  though  it  be  only  a  handful 
of  rice. 

We  ought  not  get  the  idea  that  there  are  unlimited  cen- 
tures  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  nor  that  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America 
can  do  all  that  is  to  be  done  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  mission  fields.  The  conversion  of  the 
world  is  an  appointed  task,  with  an  appointed  time  for 
its  completion,  and  if  we  use  wrong  methods,  or  trifle 
with  the  work,  or,  forgetting  that  it  is  God's  business, 
j)ropagate  divisions  and  seek  denominational  glory,  we 
may  frustrate  God's  plans,  and  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  Some  complain  that  there  are  so  few  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field,  compared  to  the  vast  populations  to 
be  converted,  and  call  for  50,000,  instead  of  2,500  or 
3,000.  As  if  it  were  the  proper  work  of  foreign  missions 
to  preach  the  Gospel  actually  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  ]>agan  and  Mohammedan  lands!  The  sooner 
this  idea  is  abandoned  the  better  for  the  welfare  of  the 
cause.  If  the  Gospel  is  to  prevail  in  India,  China,  and 
other  countries,  the  work  must  be  wrought  by  native 
churches. —  Christian  at  Work. 

Last  year  the  Dakota  Native  Missionary  Society  re- 
ported from  their  nine  Woman's  Societies  contributions 
to  the  amount  of  2i?2 12.79. 

The  Mission  Schools  in  the  Ilarpoot  field  now  com- 
prise four  grades:  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  High,  and 
College,  each  having  a  clearry- defined  course  of  study. 
That  of  the  first  consists  of  two  years,  and  that  of  the 
others  four  years  eacii. 

Madame  Surnomoye,  not  inappropriately  called  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  of  India,  became  a  widow  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  entered  upon  the  possession  of 
vast  estates.  Her  life  has  been  one  long  act  of  charity, 
and  yet  she  is  a  strict  Hindoo,  probably  having  never 
met  with  a  Christian  teacher.  She  formerly  gave  one 
sixth  of  her  income,  but  now  has  surpassed  herself  by 
setting  aside  ♦50,000  annually  for  works  of  philanthro- 
py and  public  utility.  Christian  women,  how  many 
among  us  to  whom  the  love  of  God  has  been  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus,  have  a  spirit  of  generosity  corresponding 
to  thiR  heaXheu? 
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Nocturnal  Idalatry  In  Chfita. 

By  a.  Gordon. 

About  the  middle  of  August  I  leanied  from  isonie  of 
the  nativeg  that  an  important  eeretnony  wa-s  beiri^  held 
It  a  temple  about  six   milew  outside  the  city,   and   that 

Ifieopli*  from  all  parts  of  China  would  go  there,  I  there- 
fore deterraiued   to  make   up   a  parcel  of  gospels   and 

*  walk  out  On  my  first  visit  I  was  accompanied  l>y  the 
Hev,  A.  Elwin^  of  the  C,  M.  Society.  We  arrived  iu 
the  afternoon^  and  went  freely  among  the  pe*»ple  offer- 
ing our  books  and  ex|>laining  their  meaning;  but,  thoTirrJi 


obliged  to  bring  a  quantity*of  paper^nioney,  to  be  sent 
up  during  the  ceremony  through  fire  to  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestoi-8.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
of  paper  money  consumed  during  thet^e  fifteen  days  from 
the  price  received  for  the  a^/ies^  which  is  said  to  realize 
a  total,  at  a  trifle  over  a  cent  an  ounce,  of  not  leBS  than 
^WOl  And  after  careful  enquiries,  I  think  the  total  ex- 
penses for  each  night's  worship  cannot  be  less  than  one 
thouwnnd  dollars!  Shortly  after  dark  the  worshippers 
fuiuu'd  iu  procession  and  marched  a  mile  or  so  out  in 
the  country  in  order  to  escort  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
!c>  fhcir  >-ervic*e.     Two  hnurs  i  Inpi^^cd  ere  all  was  ready  to 
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we  were  listened  to  with  attention,  not  many  bought. 
The  priests  and  others  connected  with  this  temple 
greatly  dislike  missionaries  attempting  to  sell  Christian 
books,  and  repeatedly    have    fottowed   them  to  prevent 

I  the  people  from  purchasing.     A^  night  came  on  we  put 
away  our  books  and  remained   to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings.    If  any  one  imagines  that  the  power  of  idolatry  is 
M'eak  and  has  no  real  power  over  the  people,  one  visit  to 
ibis  festival  would  convince  them   to  the  contrary.     It 
appears  that  among  the  gods,  as  among  the  otheial,  vari- 
ous ranks  exist,  antl  at  this  tem[ile  is  a  god   called    Ytik 
Whang  Shang-ti,    '*  lord    of   the  world  and  saviour  of 
men,"  equal  in  rank  to  the  Emperor.     Each  night   from 
the   1st   to   the    15th    of  the  seventh  moon  annually  a 
parody  on  royalty  for  the  benefit  of  de|»arted  spirits  is 
.  held^  and  on  no  two  evenings  are  the  same   people  pres- 
lent.     On  this  partieular  day.  Shao-ehing — a  city  50  miles 
[from  Hang-chau^ — was  represented,  and  from  one  of  the  i 
I  worshippers  I  learned  that  3,000   men   from  there  were 
[present,  each  of  whom   paid   from   $1   upwards  for  the  i 
[privilege.     Those  who  act  the  part  of  high  officials  pay  | 
(very  large  snms  pro  rata^  the  belief  being  that  after 
Ideath  their  spirits  would  hold  the  same  rank  as  they  did  \ 
vt  this  annual  worship.     In  addition  each  worshipper  is 


relnrn;  liut  at  length  the  head  of  the  column  came  in 
sight.  It  is  ditficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  sight 
than  ft  presented  as  it  passed  before  us.  Each  man  car- 
ried a  lantern  aloft,  the  name  of  his  district  or  society 
painted  on  it  in  bright  colors.  The  large  majority  were 
the  ordinary  paper  ones,  but  there  were  also  a  great 
number  of  large  rcund  ones  made  of  horn,  square  ones 
of  glass,  oblong  ones  of  gauze,  and  many  other  soils; 
but  all  bore  the  same  characters.  Of  course  each  night 
brings  a  new  lot  of  lanterns  as  of  bearers.  The  main 
temple  and  a  niinilier  of  lesser  ones  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up  with  rows  of  red  gauze  lanterns  banging  from 
the  ceiling  and  along  the  sides,  and  in  the  front  large  red 
candles  with  bright  reflectors  placed  behind  them 
Heading  the  procession  came  a  band  of  musicians; 
shortly  after  men  bearing  two  large,  round,  ofticial 
umbrellas,  one  of  blue  silk,  the  other  of  red,  with  heavy 
gold  fringe,  and  covered  with  eharactei"s  worked  in  gold 
thread,  long  banners  of  red  cloth  with  dragons  worked 
in  gold  in  countless  numbers,  Yamun  runners  passed 
along  dragging  their  chains,  bamboos,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  torture,  w^earing  hats  l>right  with  tinsel  and 
feathers.  The  better  class  of  runners  follow ^4^ ^viTJ^^^^v-^ 
long  whit^  gtB^fta'^VQAk\Q\i^%,  ^Ei>^'^^^^^'^^  ^^fis^ 
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gold-embroidered  ends,  and  new  white  straw  bats  with 
red  hair  tassels.     Men  dressed  in  theatrical  clothes  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colors  and  heavy  with  gold  embroid- 
ery in   ff roups  at  various  stages;  boys  dressed  in  red 
cloth  and  tinsel  hats  came  next.     The  army  was  repre- 
sented by  bodies  of  men   in  uniform,  bearing  immense 
battle-axes,   spears,  and    maces.     Bands    of    musicians 
passed  by  at  various  intervals.     The  center  of  all  is  the 
Emperor's  chair,  carried  by  twelve  bearers,  containing 
his  tablet;  men  on  either  side  shielded  it  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  by  large  white  feather  fans,  which  they  swayed 
to  and  fro  as  if  fanning  a  living  person.     The  tablets  of 
lesser  rank,  similarly  guarded  by  fans,  were  carried  most 
reverently  by  men   dressed   as  high  officials,  who  kept 
their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  their  precious  burden.  An 
official  bearing  the  tablet  of  the  great  idol   Yuh-whang 
stood  just  inside  of  the  outer  gate  of   the  temple,  under 
a  beautifully  embroidered   official  umbrella,  a  crimson 
cushion  lying  at  his  feet,  and  assiduously  fanned  by  men 
on  either  side.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor's   chair, 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  the  procession  halted,  those 
preceding  the  chair  having  already  filed  into  the  temple, 
this  man  knelt  down  and,  m  the  name  of  his  master,  bade 
the  Emperor  welcome.     After  this  ceremony  was  over, 
the  procession  proceeded  to  the  temple,  and  goon  every 
nook  and  crevice  was  filled,  except  a   clear   space   down 
the  center  to  the  outer  door.     After  a  long  interval,  the 
big  drum  gave  forth   a  booming  sound,  and  the  great 
idol  Yuh-whang,  decked  out  in  rich  silk,  gold,  and   bril- 
liants, was  carried  in  and   placed   on   a  raised  platform 
under  a  rich  canopy.     All  immediately  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,   and   for  a  while  silence  reigned  supreme. 
Presently  the  master  of  ceremonies  took  his  place,  and 
the  bearers  of  cards  of  those  gods  who  by  their  rank  are 
allowed  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  majesty  (as   officials 
are  with  the  real  Emperor)  began  to  arrive.     A  few  feet 
from  the  the  throne  the   bearer  knelt  and  respecJtfuUy 
presented  his  master's  card,  which  was  receivea  by  the 
above  official,  who  announced  in  a  loud  voice  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  sender.     The  court  musicians  played  on 
their  instruments  on  the  arrival  of  each  fresh  card,  of 
which  that  night  there  were  forty-eight.     In  addition 
there  were  presented  the  various  tablets  which  had  been 
carried  in  the  procession.     These  were  preceded  by  a 
servant  carrying  a  red  cushion    for  the  bearer  to  kneel 
on.     After  this  a  few   devout  women  were  allowed  to 
prostrate  themselves   in  the  royal  presence.     Towards 
midni&^ht  his  majesty  proceeded  to  judge  the  evil  spirits. 
The  Chinese   consider  all  mad   persons  possessed  by  a 
devil,  and  that   the   only  cure   is  to  make  the  sufi^erer 
prostrate  himself  before  this  great  idol.     Numbers  are 
brought  here  by  their  friends,  each  patient  paying   i-^o. 
While  awaiting  judgment,  these  unfortunates  are  locked 
up  in  a  room  filled  with  hideous  figures  representing  the 
Bufferings  of  hell — sufficient  in  itself  to  upset  the  balance 
of  a  sound  mind.     In  the  midst  of  yells — to  frighten  the 
devil — the  flames  of  the  immense  pile  of  paper  money 
lighting  up  the  whole  court   as   if  it  were  noon-day,  a 
poor  wretch  is  hurried  into  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
made  to  prostrate   himself.     lie  is  j)ronounced  guilty, 
and  a  number  of   blows  is  ordered.     A  straw  figure  is 
brought  forth  to  represent  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  look 
on  while  it  receives  the  punishment.     When  the  list  is 
exhausted,  which  is  generally  not  before  day  begins  to 
dawn,  the  ceremony  is  ended.     One  strange  feature  in 
this  spirit  worship  is  that   no  priest  of  any  kind  takes 
part  in  the  proceedings,  all  is  carried  out  by  the  i)eople 
themselves,  and  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  belief  in  the 
TFbrd  of  Ood. 
.    Sha^tghat,  Cuina,  April  4tb,  1881. 


Notes  From  Chlua. 
By  Miss  C.  B.  DowNiNa. 
This  month — Februarv — we  have  sad  tidings  to  oom- 
municate — sad  for  the  bereaved  mission  at  Tai-nan-fn, 
sad  for  all  Shantung  missionaries  and  native  Christiana. 
Mr.  Mcllvaine,  a  beloved  missionary  brother,  a  devoted 
Christian  gentleman,  has  gone  from  his  work  and  weari- 
ness in  Shantung  to  the  glorious  reward  and  rest  of 
Heaven.  Like  the  Master,  in  whose  footsteps  he  so 
closely  followed,  he  gave  up  all  to  rescue  the  perishing. 
With  his  generous  donation,  a  desirable  place  was 
bought,  and  had  just  been  deeded,  for  mission  premises 
at  Tsi-nan,  when  he  retunied  to  that  city  to  die,  if 
going  to  the  eternal  hovie,  to  be  "forever  with  the 
Lord,"  can  be  called  dying.  He  was  ill  one  week,  at  Dr. 
Hunter's,  lovingly  and  cheerfully  attended,  and  "Jesos 
was  with  him  to  the  end."  And  now  he  is  with  Jesus, 
but  there  is  a  vacant  place  in  our  ranks  here. 

May  his  mantle  fall  upon  some  devoted  Christian 
brother,  who  will  quickly  come  and  take  up  the  work 
commenced  by  Mr.  Mcllvaine. 

The  New  Year's  holidays,  commencing  January  30th, 
are  just  ended.  Ancestors,  the  dragon,  and  the  gods, 
have  all  had  their  share  of  the  fire-crackers,  rockets,  and 
whatever  else  makes  a  noise  and  a  light,  of  processions 
with  waving  banners  and  gay  umbrellas,  of  theaters  and 
music/  The  people  have  squared  accounts  both  with 
their  gods  and  their  neighbors,  have  worn  good  clothes 
(hired  or  borrowed),  have  feasted  their  ancestors  on  the 
sjnrit  and  themselves  on  the  snbstanct'  of  their  "  hau* 
fan,"  and  drank  wine  and  smoked  opium  in  their  hospi- 
tality, have  bowed  and  shaken  their  hands  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  elders,  living  and  dead,  and  now  it  is  all 
over.  And  among  the  multitudes  of  the  poor,  work  and 
poverty,  rags  and  filtb,  have  their  day  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

During  the  holidays  a  fire  occurred  in  one  of  our 
villages,  destroying  some  buildings.  Immediately  after, 
the  man  who  lost  the  houses  and  the  neighbors  all  con- 
tributed freely  to  hire  some  theatrical  performers.  A 
temporary  stage  was  raised,  and  a  theater  given  (all 
day  long)  day  after  day,  to  which  all  who  choose  may 
go  to  be  entertained  without  buying  tickets  of  admit- 
tance. This  ^^good  deed"  is  done  to  appease  the  god 
and  save  other  houses  from  the  fire. 

Do  our  Christian  peoj»le  contribute  as  willingly  and 
as  generously  to  save  souls  as  these  heathen  to  save 
their  houses? 

CiiKFOO,  China,  Feb.  21st,  1881. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  iu  Mexico. 

By  Rev.  David  F.  Watkins. 
The  following  few  lines  will  furnish  you  with  some 
idea  of  the  mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Western 
Mexico.  The  first  missionaries  of  the  Board  arrived  in 
this  city  in  November,  1872.  One  of  them,  the  Rev. 
John  Luther  Stephens,  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  March  lid,  1874,  in  a  town  called  Ahualuleo,  70 
miles  east  of  Guadalajara.  The  Guadalajara  church  was 
organized  December  25th,  1873,  with  15  members.  348 
members,  many  of  them  from  the  Pueblos,  have  been 
received  into  the  church  up  to  this  date.  There  are  7 
congregations  varying  from  15  to  200,  that  hold  regular 
services,  and  6  congregations  varying  from  12  to  50  who 
congregate  when  a  preacher  from  the  city  can  visit 
them.  There  are  two  mission  schools,  one  in  this  city 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Watkins,  with  70  pupils,  and 
another  in  Ahualulao  of  40.  This  field  is  a  promising 
one.  Besides,  though  we  have  many  drawbaoks,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  feel  that  there  is  no  power  in  tbe 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  to  resist  Protestantism  in  the 
conntry;  many  sceptics  say  that  Protestantism  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  country;  the  masses  receive  the  word 
readily;  the  Protestants  know  that  they  will  triumph 
over  every  obstacle  in  their  effort  to  evangelize  Mexico. 
Nevertheless,  they  need  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  April  4th,  1881. 


Lutheran  Mission  Work  in  Western  Africa. 
Bt  a  Luthbuan  Minister. 

The  Muhlenberg  Mission  in  Western  Africa,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Synod,  owes  its  existence, 
nnder  God,  to  the  self-denying  zeal  of  Rev.  IMorris 
Officer,  a  man  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit,  who 
yearned  more  for  the  conversion  of  Africa's  perishing 
millions  than  for  the  heathen  of  any  other  land. 

In  June  1855,  at  his  urgent  request,  the  General 
Synod  appointed  a  Committee,  with  instructions  to  ma- 
ture a  plan  for  a  Mission  in  Western  Africa.  The  de- 
sign at  first  was  to  found  in  this  country  an  Institute 
for  the  training  of  colored  people  as  Missionaries  in 
Liberia.  In  connection  with  this  school  there  was  to  be 
a  farm  for  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  arts  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanics.  These  pupils  were  to  be  orphan 
colored  children  and  liberated  slaves.  The  committee 
appointed  Mr.  Ofticer  the  Superintendent  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  churches  of  the 
General  Synod  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
collect  the  needed  funds.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee embraced  not  only  the  establishing  of  an  Institute 
in  this  country,  but  also  the  founding  of  a  Mission 
among  the  heathen  in  Liberia,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  whHe  man,  and  a  small  settlement  of  Chris- 
tian colored  people. 

In  1860  Rev.  Mr.  Ofticer,  who  had  meanwhile  secured 
the  money  necessary  for  beginning  the  work,  was  sent 
to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Mission.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Rev.  H.  lleigerd,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Missionary.  They  landed  at  Monrovia  in  April, 
and  after  some  exploration,  they  selected  a  location  on 
the  St.  Paul's  River,  among  the  Congo  tribe,  30  miles 
above  its  mouth.  They  secured  from  the  President  of 
Liberia  a  grant  of  100  acres  of  land  for  a  mission  farm, 
and  200  acres  more  for  settlers  who  might  be  in  sympa- 
thywith  the  Mission. 

The  place  was  selected  on  account  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. The  ground  is  high  and  undulating,  about 
ninety  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  healthy  in  all  the  region.  It  is  situated  two 
miles  above  Millsburgh,  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
river. 

A  sketch  of  its  history, — The  Mission  was  begun  in 
August  1860,  with  40  children,  who  were  selected  from 
a  number  of  prisoners  rescued  from  a  captured  slaver. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  its  growth,  the  same  difticulty 
was  met  by  these  Missionaries  that  those  of  other  De- 
nominations encountered,  viz.,  the  terrible  eifects  of  the 
climate  on  the  constitution  of  white  persons. 

From  1860  to  1h74,  its  hiulory,  so  tar  as  regards  the 
supply  of  Missionaries,  is  one  of  reverses  and  successes. 

In  1861  Rev.  Mr.  Ofticer  returned  to  this  country,  to 
labor  here  in  behalf  of  the  Mission,  leaving  the  work 
there  in  Mr.  Heigerd's  hands.  May  18G:J,  Rev.  J. 
Kistler  and  wife  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  labor- 
ers, and  in  April,  1804,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rice  and  wife 
were  commissioned.  But  in  that  same  year  Rev.  Mr. 
Heijgerd  was  permitted  to  return  home,  on  account  (^ 
failing  health.  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  was  also  unable  to  endure 
the  ordeal  of  the  climate,  and  in  less- than  a  year  was 
compelled  to  return.    In  December    1864,    Rev.    Mr. 


Ofticer  resigned  his  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
mission.  In  April  1867,  Rev.  Mr.  Kistler  returned  home 
for  his  health,  his  wife  having  died  the  autumn  before. 
Thus,  for  a  season,  the  Mission  was  left  without  a  head; 
but  a  layman,  Mr.  David  Kelly,  was  entrusted  with  its 
supervision  until  a  Missionary  could  be  secured. 

In  January  1869,  Rev.  S.  P.  Carnell  sailed  for  the 
Mission;  but  in  May  1870  he  died,  after  a  three  days* 
illness  with  yellow  fever.  Mr.  Kelly  was  again  chosen 
temporary  Superintendent.  May  1873,  Rev.  J.  G.  Breu- 
ninger  was  sent  over;  but  he  was  there  only  a  short 
time,  when — his  wife  having  meantime  died — he  re- 
turned to  this  country.  In  1875,  Rev.  D.  A.  Day,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  Rev.  B.  B.  Collins,  and  their 
wives,  were  sent  out.  Mr.  Collins  was  compelled,  by 
the  failing  health  of  himself  and  his  wife,  to  return  the 
following  April.  J  lis  wife  died  on  the  voyage  home, 
and  found  her  grave  in  the  billowy  deep.  Rev.  Mr. 
Day  is  now  the  only  white  Missionary  in  the  field;  but 
he  has  become  so  thoroughly  acclimated,  and  his  consti- 
tution is  so  robust,  that  the  prospects  seem  to  be  that  he 
will  labor  many  years. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  ^Mission  Institute  in  this  coun- 
try was,  after  a  few  years,  abandoned;  and  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  educating  young  colored  men  for  the 
work  in  the  already  existing  Institutions  of  the  Church. 
Two  young  men  (one  a  native  of  this  country  who  had 
moved  to  Africa,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Liberia)  were 
brought  over  here  to  be  educated.  One  of  these,  a 
voung  man  of  rare  promise,  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
l>y  death  in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  the  work. 
The  other  has  recently  returned  to  Africa  to  finish  his 
preijaration  for  his  <'hosen  work. 

The  General  Synod  recommended  to  the  Board,  at  its 
last  meeting  in  1879,  to  extend  the  work  in  this  field  by 
forniing  an  additional  Station. 

The  rt'suUs  of  the  \oork\ — From  the  latest  report  of 
the  Mission  Board  the  following  facts  are  obtained: 

There  is  at  the  Mission  a  native  Christian  congrega- 
tion of  over  50  members.  There  are  about  40  C-hristian 
families  settled  on  the  land  donated  by  the  government 
for  this  purpose,  in  all  of  which  either  the  husband  or 
the  wife,  or,  in  some  instances,  both,  have  been  mission 
children.  There  are  now  over  60  children  at  the  mis- 
sion School. 

During  all  the  years  of  this  Mission's  history,  the  seed 
it  has  been  sowing  has  been  bearing  fruit  in  several 
ways.  For  exam])le,  some  of  the  children  are  fitted  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  teaching;  some  marry  and  settle  on 
the  reservation,  thus  forming  a  Christian  community; 
and  others — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  number — re- 
turn to  their  tribes;  and  though  these  last  seem  lost  to 
the  church,  yet  the  instruction  they  receive  at  the  Mis- 
sion cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in  some  way  or  other  as 
they  mingle  with  their  peoj)le. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  gathering  in  as  many  children 
as  the  Mission  can  take  care  of.  The  parents  bring  them 
to  the  school,  not  because  they  care  for  their  religious 
instruction,  but  that  they  may  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. Many  of  them  are  children  of  chiefs  of  the  va- 
rious tribes;  and  surely,  when  these  return  to  their 
tribes,  they  must  carry  with  them  something,  at  least,  of 
the  refining  influence  of  the  training  they  have  received. 

The  African  mind,  bright  as  it  is  in  some  respecta,  is 
still  darkened  by  heathenism,  and  these  people  are  as 
slow  as  other  heathen  are  to  receive  the  IVuth.  But 
the  labors  of  our  ^Lissionaries,  though  arduous,  are  re- 
ceiving their  reward.  The  3[ission  is  well  spoken  of  b v 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  taking  it  all  in  alU 
its  outlook  for  the  future  6ee\s\&l>^V  ^^  ^xwsi^R..  ^^'^ 
rejoice  m  t^\e  -^TO^^^^sXXi^lox^VX., 
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The  Great  Problem  of  Modern  Missions. 
By  Rkv.  J.  K.  Browne,  of  Harpoot,  Turkey. 

The  prime  object  and  neeeHBity   of   foreign    missions 
can  never  be  adequately  comprehended  without  a  thought- 
ful and    prayerful  study  of  the  inspired  records  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  tlie  first  missionaries.     Embodying 
the  grand  missionary  idea  and  perfect  example  of  their  | 
Leader  and  Lord  while   in  person  laboring  with  them,  | 
he  ''^heycni  both  to  do  and  to  teach,"  and  which   he  con-  | 
tinned  to  do  through  them  "  all  the  days,"  we  feel   they 
must  ever  be  in  principle  the  model  and  guide  of  mis- 
sionaries "  unto  the  end." 

But  while  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  concep- 
tion purpose  and  methods  of  aj)ostolie  missions  and  those 
of  our  own  day,  it  is  none  the  loss  true  that  in   several 
importnnt  particulars  modern  missions  find   no  analogy 
in  those  of  the  early  church.     Like  the  ajwstles,  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  preach  the  word  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son,  personally,    and    through  those  we  have    trained.  I 
Like  them,  to  make  this  sowing  and  planting  iiiost  fruit-  j 
ful  and  stable,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  we  are  ' 
to  gather  these  converts  into  families,  and  establish  mis- 
sion churches  with  such  relations  to    each  other  and   to 
the  missionaries  as  their  mutual  understanding  of  what 
apostolic  precedent  their  circumstances  and  a  wise  adap- 
tation of  the  experience  of  other  missions  seem  to   re- 
quire. 

Like  them  also,  for  the  complete  development  and  ag- 
gressive activity  of  these  churches,  for  their  symmetrical 
growth  '.n  the'  graces  of  self-denial,  self-support,  and 
self-reliance  as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  to  ordain  in 
every  church  a  native  pastor. 

Like  them,  with  a  supreme  faith  in  the  simple  Gos}>el, 
thoroughly  believed  and  faithfully  preache<i,  as  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  the  ])Ower  of  God,  and  that  this  fool- 
ishness of  preaching,  fructifying  in  earnest  working 
churches,  and  wot,  jtritiurrUy  civilization  or  education,  is 
God's  chosen  way  of  renovating  a  world  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  yet  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  relations  and  conditions  affecting  our  work  to- 
day, there  are  problems  involved  in  its  successful  prose- 
cution for  which  we  find  no  precedents,  no  solution  in 
the  missions  of  the  apostles. 

Vastly  different  from  anything  ii:  their  experience  is 
the  residence  of  a  number  of  missionaries  at  some  im- 
portant center  making  that  the  base  of  their  united  ope- 
rations; the  careful  division  of  labor,  and  the  more  or 
leas  elaborate  system  of  machinery  involved  in  working 
a  large  field;  the  relations  of  the  missionaries  to  the  na- 
tive communities  and  to  the  great  body  of  helpera,  and 
their  common  relation  to  the  Board  upon  which  they 
are  alike  dependent;  and  the  momentous  responsibility 
involved  in  the  wise  use  of  the  funds  committed  to  them 
by  the  churches  at  home. 

This  last  brings  up  what  in  many  respects  is  the  mis- 
sionary problem  of  the  age  involving  many  others  of 
lesser  moment,  yiz:  "How  largely  should  money  be 
used  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions?"  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  in  some  shape  or  other  is  ever  forcing  itself 
upon  us,  whether  we  are  among  the  contributors  to  this 
great  work  at  home,  or  stewards  of  the  churches'  bounty 
in  heathen  lands. 

Ib  the  great  need  for  the  speedy  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  world's  evangelization  that  of  money,  or 
of  something  more  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel? 

Christians  at  home   and  missionaries  abroad,  men  of 

e<jual   piety   and    zeal,  equal  wisdom    and    exjMirience, 

egua)    conaecr^Xion    and    self-denial,    answer    this    far- 

reachhjff  enquirv  coDscientiouBly,  but  verj/  differently. 

J^uttin^r  sside  the  question  whether  boards  should  as- 


sume the  entire  or  partial  support  of  those  they  "send" 
to  be  lights  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  let  ns  simplify 
the  problem  by  regarding  the  relation  of  these  boftrds 
to  the  motives  themselves,  and  ask:  "  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  work  and  upon  native  charac- 
ter of  the  pecuniary  help  of  these  missionary  boards." 

I^rsty  yp07i  the  prof/ress  of  the  work.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  are  ready  to  say,  Mo.:ey  is  here  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Until  these  poor,  vacant,  ignorant  minds,  dark- 
ened and  enslaved  by  superstition  and  sensuality,  know 
something  of  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  until 
their  souls  are  renewed,  and  their  minds  illumined  by 
preaching  and  schools,  there  is  no  hope  they  will  pro- 
vide the  means  for  procuring  such  blessings;  and  as 
native  teachers,  helpers,  preachers,  and  pastors  must  be 
educated  out  of  this  same  state  in  order  to  educate  their 
people,  therefore  the  mission  must  sustain  all  this  ex- 
pense till  the  people  are  educated  up  to  understanding 
and  assuming  these  duties. 

"Long  and  j)atient  help  must  be  rendered,  until  the 
limbs  of  the  infant  have  become  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port its  body."  "  First  the  blade,"  etc.  But  is  not  such 
an  answer  assuming  just  the  thing  in  dispute?  How  do 
we  know  but  that,  "as  a  thoroughly  converte'd  man  has  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  diligent  use  of  means  given  to 
all  who  "ask"  and  "seek"  and' "knock,"  unlimited  capa- 
bility for  spiritual  growth  and  piwer,  so  any  company 
of  such  converts  has  adequate  means  within  itself  for 
everything  necessary  to  its  life  and  developement. 

Where  is  there  anything  inherently  improbable  in 
such  an  assumption?  Where  has  this  principle  been 
fairly  tried  in  the  history  of  missions?  What  is  there  in 
the  organization,  existence,  growth,  and  activity  of  any 
church  of  Christ,  however  small,  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  inherent  ability  to  procure  from  its  Head  every- 
thing essential  to  it  in  its  different  stages  of  expansion 
and  power?  Is  this  not  a  perfectly  natural  and  scriptaral 
idea  of  a  church  in  all  times  and*  places?  With  tne  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Spirit's  power,  in  inward  growth 
and  outward  activities,  in  habitual  exercise  of  that  un- 
selfish love  fcr  the  brethren,  the  necessary  outcome  of 
all  true  love  for  Christ  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
would  there  not  also  follow  that  same  consecration  of  all 
to  Him  as  (rharacteriz(»d  the  apostolic  churches?  I* 
human  nature  so  very  different  now,  or  have  the  Word 
and  Spirit  become  less  efficacious  in  this  age? 

What  a  reflection  on  the  churches'  conception  of  the 
expansive  power  of  a  new  life  and  of  the  essential  fruits 
of  i)rimitive  piety  that  she  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
condition  the  conversicm  of  the  world  so  largely  upon 
iHonet/,  How  is  the  nature,  the  power  of  missions  stul- 
tified and  crippled  by  making  so  prominent  in  her  opera- 
tions the  dis])lay  of  her  annual  offerings.  Is  there  truth 
then  in  the  sneer  that  "  take  away  this  cement  of  money 
and  this  missionary  fabric  will  almost  entirely  disap- 
pear!" On  the  contrary,  had  it  been  iTOia  the  first  most 
sparingly  used,  had  the  heroic  age  never  been  displaced 
by  the  golden,  the  age  of  privation  and  persecution,  with 
its  noble  order  and  enthusiasm  and  Christ-like  self- 
denial,  by  that  of  unworthy  calculations  of  profiit  and 
loss,  of  care  and  difiiculty,  of  lazy  competence  and  honor- 
able poverty,  we  had  never  heard  its  leech  cry  of  give, 
give,  to  simply  sustain  w^hat  should  be  used  mainly  for 
its  aggressive  operations. 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  pecuniary  subsidies  on 
native  character?  If  rendering  such  assistance  be  not 
absolutely  necessary,  it  must  be  injurious.  But  many 
are  ready  to  declare  it  a  necessary  evil  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  missionary  work.  Of  this  we  oanatlwk 
say  "  not  proven."  While  far  from  saving  that  foreign 
missions  are  a  failure  or  a   ''miserable  panute  upon 
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foreign  liberality,"  we  yet  think  the  policy  of  lavishing 
to  much  money  on  the  extensive  machinery  involved  in 
its  present  organization  among  the  native  communities 
at  least  a  questionable  means  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  while  its  effect  on  the  native  character 
is  necessarily  repressive  and  stultifying  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  such  aid  rendered. 

Perhaps  the  following  from  an  able  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  another  land  may  show  that  these 
convictions  are  shared  by  others  among  a  people  of  en- 
tirely different  national  characteristics.  Speaking  of 
the  tendency  of  missionary  money  in  making  native 
Christians  nerveless  and  dependent,  he  «ays:  "The 
strength  and  dignity  of  independence  being  gone,  as- 
flii ranee  easily  and  quickly  follows,  then  responsibility, 
and  finally  effort.  There  is  no  sense  of  responsibility 
in  plans  for  church  welfare,  there  are  no  certain  })liins 
made — everything  depends  upon  the  will  of  others. 
Hope  is  thus  weakene*!,  effort  is  measurably  paralyzed, 
not  having  the  stimulus  of  confident  hoj)es.  Enthusiasm 
is  stifled.  It  is  easy  to  settle  back  upon  personal  in- 
ability. Tliis  reaches  to  the  deeper  spiritual  life.  Th(?re 
18  not  develoj)ed  the  rich,  ardent,  devoted  love  which 
constrained  in  its  impulses  and  hopeful  ahnost  to  assur- 
ance in  efforts  depending  only  u])on  its  own  glowing 
purpose — is  ready  and  glad  to  submit  to  any  self-sacri- 
nce  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Saviour." 

While  all  of  us  may  not  be  prepared  to  take  the  rad- 
ical position  of  the  writer  of  the  above  abstract  that  no 
pecuniary  aid  is  needed  to  develr  p  and  sustain  native 
ohnrches  even  from  the  start,  f(»w  of  us  who  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  how  much  help  can  be 
judiciously  given  but  have  been  oppressed  with  grave 
doabts  on  the  question.  Without  attempting  then,  in 
this  brief  article,  to  discuss  this  long  established  and 
universal  policy  of  the  different  missionary  boards, 
whether,  as  is  maintained,  it  is  the  only  practicable  one 
or  not,  is  the  great  danger  not  patent  to  us  all  of  making 
the  money  factor  altogether  too  prominent  in  the  grand 
work  of  missions?  We  need  to  get  back  into  the  pure, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  the  dawn  of  missions,  when  the 
heat  and  glare  of  materialism  had  not  dissipated  that 
dewy  freshness  of  faith  and  love  which  inspired  and  sus- 
tained them.  What  the  churches  of  (-hrist  need  is  liot 
less  giving,  but  more  praying;  giving  till  they  sacrifice, 

I  graying  till  they  agonize,  and  then  having  done  our 
ittle  all,  looking  with  unquestioning  faith  to  Ilim  who 
when  we  thus  plant  and  water  ever  gives  the  increase. 
What  the  missionaries  of  Christ  need  is  more  likeness  to 
Him  whe  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  min- 
ister, more  of  the  quiet  heroism  and  self-forgetfulness 
of  those  early  "  witnesses,"  more  of  cheerful  sacrifice  in 
home  life  and  public  service,  less  reliance  on  material 
agencies  and  more  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  less  thought  of 
methods  and  "policy,"  and  more,  infinitely  more  of  lift- 
ing to  its  true  eminence  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

Habpoot,  April  ICth,  1881. 


The  Gospel  in  Koordistan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  ITnion  in  Diarbekir, 
in  the  year  1866,  a  missionary  was  writing  out  this  <iues- 
tion:  "How  shall  we  care  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
Koordish  speaking  Armenians?"  when  "Blind  Ilohan- 
nes,"  author  of  the  tract  on  tithe-diving,  arose  and  said: 
^*My  heart  is  pained  at  the  condition  of  that  large  class 
of  our  people  dwelling  among  the  Koords."  The  hearts 
of  all  were  moved  by  the  appeal.  Money  was  given  and 
pledged,  so  that  five  men  were  immediately  selected  to 
De  trained  for  this  work. 


About  the  same  time  a  young  man,  Bedros  by  name, 
came  to  Diarbekir  inquiring  for  the  men  who  teach  the 
Gospel,  that  he  might  learn  it  and  go  back  to  teach  the 
people  of  his  village.  Thus  the  Lord  had  begun  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  After  completing  their  studies  these 
young  men  labored  for  many  years  among  their  people, 
riiey  have  been  supported,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  na- 
tive churches. 

Pastor  Kavme's  labor  of  love  with  the  church  at  Red- 
wan  has  been  greatly  blessed.  lie  is  evidently  a  chosen 
vessel  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  that  dark  region.  The 
church  now  numbers  40  members.  The  congregation 
averages  100,  and  the  school  has  40  pupils.  The 
congregation  nearly  supports  the  pastor. —  Harpoot 
News, 


KeApoiiHlblllty  or  Eniclish  Sppakinar   People  for  the  KxtenHlon  of  (-hrl8t*it 
Kinfrdoni. 

An  mldrt'Hs  dt'llMTod  ivt  Nt'wlmryport,  >!«!»»..  by  IIkv.  .Iamks  H.  Udrts. 

A  fflance  at  \\u'.  history  of  the  Jews,  both  atlhcir  early  history 
and  their  conditioQ  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  reveals  the  fact 
that  tliere  an;  striking  analogies  between  them  and  the  modern 
English,  and  that,  in  ^o  far  as  there  are  contrasts,  they  are  in  fav- 
or of  tht*  P^nglish.  The  Jews  were  set  apart  by  God,  prophetical-  ^  * 
Iv  and  hi&tori(rally.  for  a  peculiar  work.  In  their  destinv  was  the 
destiny  of  the  Gentiles—of  "all  the  families  of  the  earth"  (Gen. 
12:  3;  38:  14.)  Apait  from  their  spiritual  mission,  they  never  ac- 
com])lished  much  uj>on  a  national  scale,  and  herein  the  English 
speaking  nationalities  have;  bci-n  assigned  a  larger  mission.  Dur- 
ing theieigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  worldly  glory  appeared  for 
a  short  time  to  be  within  their  reach,  and  their  capacity  for  dis- 
tinction among  civilized  nations,  attracted  the  attention  of  con- 
temporary Orientals.  But  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  follow- 
ing the  death  of  S  ilomon  caused  the  extinction  of  their  momen* 
lary  splendor.  Consider  them,  however,  during  Solomon's  reign, 
"Judah  and  Isniel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  l)y  the  sea  in 
multitude,  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry  *  *  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  undiT  his  vine  and  flg-tree, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon."  (1  Kings 
4:20.2.").)  There  were  peace,  worldly  prosperity,  luxury,  com- 
mercial activity,  a  gn?ater  glory  than  in  former  times.  (Ecc.  7: 10.) 
But  the  royalty  of  that  day  is  (fijualedand  surpassed  by  the  royalty 
of  England.  What  were  the  cedar  palaces  of  the  king  (1  Kinffs 
7 :  2),  the  ro}  al  gardens  and  orchards  (Ecc.  2:  5),  the  splendid 
kingly  retinue  (1  Kings  10:  5),  the  rich  and  ornate  temple  (Is.  64: 
11;  flag.  2:  3)  except  a  foreshadowing  of  Queen  Victoria's  resi- 
dence at  Windsor  Castle,  her  summer  home  among  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  her  special  trains  of  palace  cars,  her  royal  revenue 
for  household  expenses,  and  England's  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys 
and  Ecclesiastical  splendors  in  architecture  and  in  church  govern- 
ment? In  Solomon's  days,  many  of  the  older  cities  were  rebuilt, 
and  n(!W  cities  were  founded.  So  in  America,  in  the  history  of 
Portland,  and  Boston,  and  Washington,  and  Chicago,  and  Denver 
and  San  Francisco,  is  duplicated  this  feature  of  Jewish  civilization 
at  its  culminating  point.  In  the  ancient  days,  great  public  works 
were  built,  fortlHeations,  palaces,  and  cities.  In  the  modern 
England  and  America,  and  the  territories  controlled  by  tliem  are 
ship-railways,  and  canals,  tunnelings  under  mountains  and  seas, 
railroad  travel  across  Continents,  international  communication  by 
tclegniph  systems,  disembowelling  of  the  earth  by  machineiy, 
the  official  and  accurate  i)rediclion  from  a  central  point  of  the 
state  of  the  weatlier  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  In  Judah  and 
Israel  there  were  not  onlv  Jews,  but  non-Israelites,  comprehend- 
ing Philistines  (I  King  2:*^  39)  Egyptians  (1  King  10.  28),  Phoeni- 
cians. Edomites(l  Kmgsll:  1)  and  many  other  peoples.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  but  these 
strangers  were  largely  represented.  So  among  the  English  and 
Americans  to-day  are  Ilindoos,  and  Chinese,  and  Ja])ane8e,  and 
Islanders,  and  Swedes,  and  Scandinavians,  and  Irish,  and  Ger- 
mans. Now.  as  then,  some  are  temporary,  and  some  permanent 
residents.  Solomon  was  master  of  important  har))ors  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Queen  Victoria  repre- 
sents the  official  control  by  England  of  many  of  tlie  best  ports  of 
China  and  India.  Thus  the  Holy  Land  was  the  fountain  of  life 
to  many  foreign  countries,  and  in  turn  received  from  them,  both 
good  and  evil  in  material  results  and  spiritual  intluenccs.  Riches 
were  extracrted  from  trade  with  foreigners,  alien  races  were  re- 
ceived, the  balefid  intluences  of  foreign  settlers  on  the  youth  of 
Isniel  we  encountered,  and  young  men  and  merchants  were  ex- 
posed to  the  enticements  of  strange  women.  U  i^i5^3ft!BL'asA.JJi?^«sSs. 
had  a  moral  and  a^rnXxMCi  m>a&\wi.  Os^vui^^,  "^^'^'^'^'1*  t^r^c^"^,^ 
land  and  a\\  tow^u  \wi^,  Nil  «X«bl^vsi^  NX^a  >wiw\^^E?^  ^'^  ^^ 
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Hue  God  and  in  .liidaising  mixed  populations,  and  vaiious  nation- 
alities, wliat  shall  be  said  ol  Gnat  Briiiau  and  America,  ))y  whom 
and  for  whom  the  Korld  lias  liecn  explored  and  its  peoples  made 
available  for  the  influences  of  Christian  civilization?  Let  us 
seek  partially  to  nn&wcr  this  (juestion  in  considering  "TheRe- 
sponKi!)ility  of  English  Speaking  Pet  pic  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Chrifet." 

1.  This  resi)onsil)ilily  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  lhe\' 
^>  originally  received  and  emi)loycd  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  It 
was  hy  distinctively  religious  methods,  a  propagaudifim  known  as 
missionary.  Herein  is  a  two-fold  debt,  to  the  early  centuries  on 
the  one  hand,  rnd  on  the  other  to  all  peo])U!s  now  on  the  globe. 
English  Rpeaking  pet)ple  rcc<  iv(d  the  gospel  from  foreign  sources, 
and  their  duty  is  to  bestow  the  gospel  upon  foreign  nationnlities. 
aa  found  within  their  own  borders,  or  :is  c«])«Me  of  being  foun<i 
by  all  the  agencies  known  to  modern  life.  Though  we  may  be 
ashamed  of  our  own  remote  ancestry,  let  us  never  forget  when 
we  think  of  ourselves,  their  descendnnts.  that  if  tJiey  wei-e  heiith- 
en.  the  rea.sou  why  we  are  ChrisliMU  is  because  those  who  were  in 
posse.^.sion  of  the  gosi>el  gave  it  and  sent  it  to  those  that  neither 
knew  of  its  existence  nor  cared  fr.r  its  introduction.  What  Jeru- 
salem, and  Antioch,  and  Rome,  and  lonn.  and  Liudisftirne  did  for 
the  first  eitht  centuries  nnd  for  the  Chrihtian  reconj^truclion  of 
Europe,  asdelivend  from  hcathmism  jind  the  Rctmnn  Empire; 
that  Edinburgh,  and  15tlfast,  and  Londr>n.  and  New  York,  and 
Boston  are  to  do  for  the  Christian  reconstruction  of  the  world. 
Speaking  more  specifically  our  remote  ancestry  were  in  nuiny 
re8i>ects  savages.  Dr.  Smith,  a  Scotchman,  when  writing  the 
missionary  history  of  Medieval  Europe,  bays: 

"A  contemplation  of  the  condition  in  which  the  gospel  found 
our  fathers — whether  Scots  or  Saxons— may  well  sustain  our 
faltering  faith.  *  *  I  see  no  reason  to  belicfve  that  even  the  Britons 
with  whom  Ciesar  came  into  contact,  and  these  were  only  they 
who  were  to  some  extent  under  the  intluen(^e  of  the  superior  civil! 
zation  of  the  neighboring  continent — before  the  gospel  was 
brought  to  them,  were  at  all  in  advance  of  the  Central  African 
tribes  in  our  own  day.  The  lever  that  raised  Britain  can  bear  the 
strain  of  the  world." 

Another  historian.  (Rev.  C.  F.  3Iaclear)  says:  'Tht;  seeds  of 
all  that  is  possible  now,  of  all  that  God  is  calling  us  to  accom- 
plish, were  sown  when  the  little  company,  who  pas.«ed  in  fear 
and  trembling  through  the  kinpdom  of  France,  entered  at  last 
the  rude  wooden  city  of  Canterbury,  embowered  in  its  ancient 
forests,  and  when  Aidan,  protesting 'against  a  too  (juick  desi>airing 
of  success,  resolved  to  de^vote  his  life  to  the  conversion  at  Nor- 
thumbria."  That  was  at  the  end  of  the  tifth  century,  and  th(i  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth. 

Through  the  agency  of  Benedictine  and  Celtic  monks,  there- 
fore, missionary  centers  of  operation  were  established,  for  work 
among  fierce  barbarians,  the  lowest  nationalities  then  to  be  found 
in  what  is  now  (ireat  Britain.  The  i.sland  of  lona.  f(»r  example, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  became  the  birth-place  of  Christi- 
anit^^  and  of  civilization  for  Scotland,  Britain,  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  name  of  Patrick  became  identified  with  the  history 
of  Ireland  as  the  apostle  of  its  early  knowledge  of  Christ,  Ireland 
itself  became  a  leading  Centre  of  Christianity  for  the  world  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eight  century, — ii  fountain  of  knowledge,  litera- 
ture, and  intelligence.  Columba  and  his  disciples  and  success 
ors  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  secure  a 
fruitful  harvest  among  the  western  Picts  or  Scots,  and  among  the 
dwellers  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney.  Shetland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 
In  the  same  way,  England  became  indebted  to  Augustine,  and 
Wilfrid,  and  Cuthbert,  and  other  missionaries.  So  also  a  fiourish- 
ing  church  existed  in  Wales  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
A  visit  to  the  monasteries  or  religious  houses  from  which  they  de- 
parted on  their  tours  afoot,  or  on  horseback,  into  the  highlands 
and  lowlands,  and  through  forests  and  wildernes.ses;  and  to 
which  they  returned  to  report  and  to  be  refreshed  for  luture 
labors,  may  excite  us  to  Chri.<itian  enterprises,  precisely  as  a  visit 
to  Plymouth  Rock  or  Bunker  Hill,  may  intlame  our  love  for  out* 
forefulhei-s,  or  arouse  our  patriotism.  By  the  seventh  century, 
the  British  Islands  were  so  far  Christianized  as  to  cease  to  be\i 
theatre  for  missions. 

The  same  general  features  of  historic  fact  and  truth,   are  trace 
able  in  the  e^arly  history  of  New  England.   The  origin  was  religious 
without  being  so  distinctively  missionary'.     A  leading  object  of  j 
the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  thfs  continent,  and  introduced  civiliza- 
tion westward,  in  so  far  as  they  were  good  men  who  are  still  rev-  I 
erenced.  was  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Chriht  in  lands  where  He 
had  not  been  named.     It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  connection  I 
with  the  additional  fact,  that  there  were  those  who  came  "im- 
pelled by  all  sorts  of  contemptible  motives,— aimless  discontent,  i 
curiosity,  lust,  lawlessness,  folly,  cruelty,  ambition,   hope  of  ])il-  | 
J;ii?e  amid  the   wreck  of  other' peojile's  possessions."     Governor  i 
Bnidfonl,  iS/^^flA/D^c^/ZiiCiaolives of  the  better  class,  said:  "Last,  \ 
^"^ot  least,  a  ^rent  Lope  and  inward  /eai  of  iaying  some  good 
^^'f^oatlona  for  the  propagation  and  adyancmg  the  Gospel  of  the' 


Kingdom  of  Christ  in  th'  se  remote  parts  of  the  worW,  yea,  though 
we  should  be  even  as  stepping-stoni^s  unto  others  for  the  perfonn- 
ing  of  so  great  a  work."  Edward  Win.slow  says,  **They  came 
chiefiy  to  display  the  power  of  the  Gospel  before  the  faces  of  those 
poor,  blind  infidels."  Elder  Cushman,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  come  here,  Siud:  ^'Because  the  heathen 
can  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  them."  The  founders  of  Sa- 
lem, wrote:  "The  propagatmg  the  Gospel  is  the  thing  we  do 
]>rofess  above  ail,  to  ])e  our  aim  in  settling  this  plantation."  In 
early  limes  the  slate  seal  of  Massachusetts  bore  for  its  motto  the 
Macedonian  cry:  '  Come  over  and  help  us."  In  brief  the  com- 
mon aim.  or  at  least,  the  chief  and  best  aim  of  the  settlers  of  New 
England  was  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  heatten,  to  establish 
Christian  commiiuities  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  and  to 
>ubdue  a  new  world  to  the  power  of  Christian  tnith.  If  "we 
owe  a  debt  of  love  to  the  parents  who  gave  us  birth,  and  if 
our  duty  is  to  Ihe  generations  of  the  present  and  the  future  as 
w(  11  as  to  those  of  the  past,  then  in  so  far  as  we  of  Great  Britain, 
and  An  erica,  do  nr)t  cherish  the  mis.sionary  spirit,  we  are  thank- 
less children  and  sharper  than  serpents'  teeth  to  our  parenta^; 
we  are  orphans  whose  j^arents,  had  they  known  the  disposition 
thai  would  be  cherished  by  their  (offspring,  woidd  have  died  of  a 
broken  htart.  We  deny  the  faith  and  are  worse  than  infidels, 
and  the  sin  of  future  gem  rations  and  the  judgment  thereof  will 
lie  at  our  doors. 

England  has  been  twice  called  to  evangelize  the  world,  the 
medioival  world,  incrludinc  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Geimany:  the  wr»rld  of  the  modern  period  including  originally 
our  o-^n' Ameiica,  and  now  Australia,  and  India,  and  China,  and 
Africa,  an<l  Turke}'.  Ameiica  is  called  once,  and  with  special 
emplui-iis.  Moutalembert.  in  recording  the  partial  fulfilment  of 
England's  duty,  says:  "English  Christianity  has  been  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  in  Girmany;  mis.vionaiies  tormed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  carried  the  faith  into  Scandinavia,  and  among  the 
Slavs:  an<l  even  at  the  present  time,  either  by  the  faithful  ex- 
pansion of  Irish  orthodoxy,  or  by  the  obstinate  zeal  of  the  Pro- 
testant propaganda.  Christian  societies  which  speak  English  and 
live  like  t]nglishmen,  come  into  being  every  day  throughout 
North  America,  and  in  the  2  Indies,  in  immense  Australia, 
and  in  the  I>les  of  the  Pacific.  The  Cliristi.inity  of  nearly  half  of 
the  world  fiows  or  will  tlow.  from  the  fountain  which  first  burst 
forth  upon  British  .mViI."  Here  is  the  exhibition  upon  a  national 
and  niteruational  scale  of  what  was  never  known  among  the 
jiucients,  viz.,  disinterested  affection  and  devotion  as  institu- 
tions. 

II.  Our  responsibility  arises  from  our  special  opportunities  to 
extend  the  kingdom  ot  Christ.  (1)  The  number  who  apeak  the 
Kuglish  language  is  rapidly  increasiuL'-,  and  it*  is  believed  that 
English  wiir ultimately  supplant  French  as  the  language  of  di- 
plomacy. It  is  spoken  now  on  the  docks,  and  in  the  custom- 
liouw^a  of  foreign  ports.  It  is  the  language  of  commerce  already. 
English  is  taught  in  the  common  .^^chobls  *'of  Germany,  and  fully 
one-half  of  the  German  children  .speak  it.  The  tribal  organiza- 
tion in  the  immediate  rear  of  Liberia,  in  Western  Africa,  is  not 
considered  perfect,  without  a  man  who  can  speak  English.  Im- 
migration to  this  country  is  uu)re  extensive  than  to  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  nationalities  who  establish  permanent 
homes  among  us  are  under  the  necessity  of  leuruingour  language. 
One  hundred  millions  of  our  race,  or  about  one  fourteenth  of  the 
population  of  the  glol»e  now  use  Engl  sh,  and  its  use  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Europe.  AVestern  Asia,  South  Africa,  and  West 
Africa,  India,  and  Austndia.  An  alliance  of  En^^lish  speaking 
people  has  been  propos4?d.  for  mutual  iK'nefit  in  diplomacy,  civil 
government,  and  religious  effort.  It  is  possible  and  not  improba- 
ble that  English  will  become  the  universal  language.  Facility 
in  communicating  religious  ideas  is  gained  in  proportion  as  the 
language  is  acquired  by  foreigners,  instead  of  our  learning  their 
language,  and  with  the  facility,  the  responsibility  increases. 

(2)  An  immense  territory  is  under  the  control  of  English  speak- 
ing people.  The  English  have  been  extensive  colonizers,  have 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  love  for  distant  and  frequent  joum^s 
and  so  hav(i  sustained  intimate  relations,  private  and  public. 
with  other  nationalities.  The  dispersion  of  the  English  is  the 
parallel  in  the  modern  world,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
Their  industry  and  their  adventurous  spirit  have  led  them  to 
grasp  wealth  and  power,  and  to  exert  a  direct  influence  all  round 
the  globe.  They  have  bcHin  favored  with  splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  the  develoi)uient  of  their  native  territory  and  for  making 
foreign  voyages.  The  common  saying  is,  that  **if  the  North 
Pole  shall  ever  be  discovered,  a  Scotchman  will  surely  he  found 
astride  of  it."  Listen  to  the  rehearsal  of  England's  possessions,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Jessup:  "England  holds  Gibraltar,  Malta  and 
Cyprus;  controls  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
Sea;  holds  Aden  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia;  the  whole  of 
India,  with  three  hundred  millions  of  people;  Singapore  and 
Hong-Kong;  the  island- world  of  Australia;  New  Zealand,  Cape 
Colony,  l$a,la\,  ihe  Transvaal  and  Sierra  Leone;  and  to-day,  oob- 
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Dies  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  men,  arc  pusliiilg  tlieir  way  inward  I 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  that  great  Ijike-region  of  Oen-  ; 
tral  Africa  discovered  by  Hurton,  Baker  and  Speke,  Livinu^stone  \ 
and  Stanley."  ' 

British  Burmali  alone  iiurliiles  an  area  of  S-H.-'Jod  siiunre   miles,  i 
anil  a  population  of  nearly  o  000,000.     IJritain  owns  or  controls" 
2,.!500,O0()  square  miles  of  Asia.   275.01)0  .s'luare   miles  of  Africi: 
3,000,000  square  mil iS  of  (>('(;iiiii(!a,  a  tiTrlttjry  twice  as  1  ir.i^e  as 
British  India,  and  three  ([iiiulers  as  lar..^*'  as  lliu  whole  of  Ivirope; 
3.500,000  s(piare  miles  (if  Norili  and  S)ulh  America,  and  llie  Wes'. 
Indies;  and  together  with  the  I'niled  Slates  the  ai,^re.ir:ile  territory 
owned  or  control le.l  is  Tj.OOD.UOO  square  miles,  or  mr)rc  than  one   , 
quarter  of  the  land  surfai^e  of  the   ^loba.     All   other   Protestants 
together  do  not  control  more  than   2,(H).).i)i).)  .s.j.i.nc   miles,  one- 
aixth  as  much  as  the  Eni^lish,  and  one-lwenty-hfth  of  i]je.  earth's 
Birface.      The  arable  s<^il  of  the  Amei  ic.in*  (.'ontineut  is  j^Tcaler 
than  the  available  airricidliiral  resources  of  the  rot    of   the   world 
and  more  than  one-iuilf  of  the  American  c)n^inent  is  c..)ntr.)lled 
by  English  speak  in  ir  people.     Uod  lias   indie. itetl   tln-ir  d-.ity   by 
making  their  (»utward  conditions  suitable  lo  its  performance.  '  I'll    ' 
til  the  fulne.ss  of  time  came,  the  Jca'-^  wer.-  ti  b.;  'a  p.-opje  dwell 
ing  alone,  and  not  recki/iied  among   tin*   nation^."   and   Palestine 
was  precisely  the  lam H\)r   such   .seclusion.     Tlie  (Jreeks  had   an 
entirely  dilferent  mission,  and  their  country,  like   many  parts  ol  , 
England  and  the  Tnilcd  Si  iles.  wa^  all  shor.,'  ami  iiarb.>r.  acces->i 
blc,  inviting  appruae.'li,  an-l  facililaling  it. 

(3)  The  Engiisb  spe-akinir  pe  )ple  have  >eeured  immense  we  iltli, 
from  mineral,  airricultural.  co:nmercial.  and  meeiianical  s«)urces. 
In  l«T7  the  g  Od  tiehls  of  Australia  yield«'d  to  the  IJritisb  ^-siO.OOi). 
000  in  gold  anel  ^5.00 ),00)  in  silver:  and  to  Amerii-m- .SS).<Mii).    I 

000  gohl  and  s7G,000. <»<)()  silver.     Tlii>  aiuoimi  is  t'siimaied    to    In- 
three-Iifths  of  the  total  gold  and  silver  proiluci  of  the  glob;*  durinix  i 
that  year  and  nine  tcMitiis  of  tin;  pr<)'luci  of  the  I*rote-.ta:it  worhl. 

1  have  alreadv  commented  upmi  lue  agriewltural  ntsoiire:'s  of  tlie 
English.  Iniluslry  is  the  only  ihinir  necessnry  t(.)  their  Tr.msformi  , 
tion  into  actual  wealth  and  it  is  one  of  the  conspimious  Hngli>h  ' 
traits.  The  inq)  )rls  from  A^ia  into  England  fro;n  isiJl  [)  amount 
ed  annually  to  s7().i)00.(M) ).  a  fae'  that  dojs  not  inlicite  proirs. 
but  purchasing  power  and  the  ncco-silics  an  I  sell"-gr.ititica'.ions 
of  an  advanced  civil!/,  ition.  Kiiglind  is  t.)  day  the  lir-.t  commer- 
cial natii>a  of  the  world  and  lias  liie  bc>l  navy.  In  ili.scoveries. 
and  iuvcntion.s.  tbe  English  speaking  people  easilv  lead  ihe  world. 
Thoy  have  been  foremo-it  in  a^r-ortaininLMhe  laws  of  lieu',  light. • 
electricity,  magneiisin,  ixraviiMtion.  and  cliemuMl  :illini!y,  and  iti 
employing  the  energy  of  nature  and  of  machinery  to  do  the  work 
of  human  hands.  They  have  the  b^tst  machinery  for  spinnin-z 
and  weaving  cotton,  for  manufacturing  textile  fabrics,  for  gatlier- 
ing  harvests,  and  the  best  mills  for  sawing  and  grimliiiL'^  the  pro 
ducts  of  Held  and  forest.  The}'  know  best  how  to  us.'  the  lever. 
inclined  plain,  wedg(?,  .screw,  pully,  wheel  and  axle,  as  a  reli-f 
from  human  labor,  and  as  a  means  •)f  wealth,  comfort,  and  h  ippi- 
ness.  It  Is  not  .surprising  therefore,  that  the  earliest  immigrants 
to  New  England  should  have  brought  with  them  sl^.ooo.tioo  to 
start  them  in  life  here,  and  to  bestow  upon  their  descendants. 
Prof.  Tvler,  the  l(!ading  historian  of  Americ.in  liit'-raturc.  s:iv^ 
that  the* fleet  (»f  4  ve.-ssels  which  left  the  I-le  of  Wight  in  KjiiO 
contained  "the greatest  conq>any  of  wealthy  and  cultivateil  ]K;r 
pons  that  have  ever  emigrateil  in  any  one  voyaire  from  Eniiiaii  1  to 
America.  Th».'y  were  prosperuiH  EnLclish  Puritans."  Ace  .'ss  t(» 
the  people,  and'posse.ssjon  of  the  means  of  publishing  Jiu'  truth 
and  sustaining  workers,  render  it  imperative  that  we  should  give 
the  Gospel  of  ('hrist  to  the  world. 

III.  Our  responsibility  is  increase<l  by  the  activity  (d"  irrellL^icMi- 
Kaglish  speaking  peo[>le  in  foreign  countries  and  the  prevalence 
of  irreligious  national  policii?s.  Englaml's  rci-ord  is  in  many  re 
spects  a  record  of  ciime.s.  America's  representation  has  ofie:i 
been  to  its  discredit.  Tin.'  wars  whose  ])nncipal  object  hits  been 
the  acquisition  of  territory;  the  polici«^s  whose  aim  has  been  the 
ilestruction  of  races ;  the  tyrannies  which  have  plat;ed  whole  n:i 
tions  under  the  absoluti"  dondnion  of  a  toreign  power:  the  com- 
merce which  has  introduce<l  and  enforced  the  use  of  opium  and 
of  spirituous  lifpiors. — all  thes<.*  have  .served  to  render  the  Kixtz- 
lish  name  odious.  England  rules  over  41.000.000  Moliammedans 
in  India  alone.  Estijuate  if  you  can  tiie  imp(»rian(!e  of  obtaining 
by  holy  living  their  goodwill  rather  than  an  evil  re[>utation  by 
Ihe  misconduct  of  an  individual  r)r  of  the  government.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  they  swear  in  inqjorlaut  ca-es  A//  tfie  ir^nf  ofitn 
Englinhmfin,  Consider  the  po.ssibililies  (j[>en  to  English  (Jliris- 
tians  through  the  British  l^roieetorate  over  Asiatic  Turkey,  inas 
much  as  the  olllcial  and  political  relatiou.ship  alone  will  probably 
secure  the  abolition  of  farming  the  tithes  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  Empire,  the  curbing  of  the  wild  ami  semi- 
barlmrous  tribes  that  infest  large  districts  of  the  empire,  liberty  of 
conscience  to  Moslem  ctmverts  to  Christianity,  liberty  of  the 
press,  development  and  extension  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
education,  reconstruction  of  the  judiciary  and  ailinission  of 
Christian  testimony  in  the  courts. 


"Itwill  be  the  duty  of  the  American  churches,"  says  Dr. 

Je.ssup,  "to  increase  the  number  of  their  mission  iries.  to  supply 
their  colleges  and  seminaries  with  an  able,  experienced  and  de- 
voted corps  of  instructors;  lo  push  forward  the  work  of  mission- 
ary itineracy;  to  increase  the  ellicieucy  of  the  press  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Hibledi:jtributio!i;  to  train  a  native  ministry:  and  in  every 
way  to  meet  the  invitations  of  Divine  Providence." 

It  is  our  work  to  introduce  a  wholesome  Engli.sh  literature  into 
India,  China,  .Japan,  and  other  heathen  countries,  because  a 
skeptical  and  impure  literature  is  already  ihi.'re.  The  y.>ung  men 
are  reading  the  books  of  Darwin.  Huxley.  SfrausiJ,  Heuan.  'Brad- 
laugh,  au(l  IngiM'soll,  and  have  the  same  intellectual  and  religious 
problems  t»)  .solve  its  many  of  our  own  young  men.  An  Ameri- 
can traveler,  a  Piiiladelphian  who.se  name  I  do  not  recall,  says: 
•I  once  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  (-alcatla  book-store.  C'oming'to 
a  case  which  was  open,  T  looked  in  and  found  works  of  a  charac- 
ter I  dan*  not  mention;  such  works  as  w(mld  not  be  found  in  any 
decent  book-store  in  this  huul — works  that  would  lea<l  to  the  prose- 
cution and  scnU-nce  of  author  and  i)ubli<her  to  the  penitentiary. 
[  fonnd  th.il  the-i-  infam)us  books  were  cireulated  an<l  widely 
reiil.  They  weie  printed  in  Ameri(vi  and  in  England.  To  these 
use^  is  the  English  langUMi^e  pervi-rieil."  NVhat  more  n;.*ed  I  say 
to  .-^timulaU.'  /.eal  and  benevolence? 

Such  are  <i>me  of  the  facts  which  .serve  to  em[>h  isi/.jj  the  duty  of 
tin;  mo^l  numerous  urid  j* owerful  «>f  the  Ciiristian  races  of  the 
ulob '.  An  Iri^-h  monk  of  the  tJtii  (.'cntury  s.ud,  concerning  his 
pLM'sonal  dui  v.  '^^Iy  country  is  where  I  cm  gather  the  largest 
harvest  for  Christ.  ■  Tni- siirniried  tha"  he  should  labor  not  in 
Irelaiid  but  in   Kn^l  in«l   or  S-o'lmd.     S)   nati«)ns   are   bound  to 

'  o'.lier  UMlions.  and  by  tin*  tics  of  ivinship,  of  blood-relationship,  of 
hrotherhoiid.     If  they  ch  >  ».se  to  live  for   themselves  ahme,  it    has 

i  been  hi^-lorically  proved  that  their  destiny  will  be  long,  tranquil, 
and  oljscup'.  likethit  of  (-hin-L  If  they  choose  tt)  live  for  hu- 
!nanity.  tlu-y  m  ly  have  a  siormv  c  ireer,  but  it   will    be   in  the  up- 

,  building  of  the  universii!  king.loni   of   (4od.     They  will   sacrifice 

'  fheir  indivi'lud  destiny  for  a  work  of  universil  interest,  precisely 
•IS  ihe  early  .VnL'ii)-Sa\  )n<,  as  s  ildiers  of  the  cross,  were  the 
eivili/'i's  of  Eur  ipe  anil  the  bi'nefactors  of  minkind.  If  as  lime 
a  Ivaui-e^.  eaeh  heitheii  nilion  on  earih  shall  find  Englishmen, 
S(.-ot''hmen,  Irishmen,  ami  Am»ricins.  .appi'iring  within  its 
borders  to  preai'h  .lesus    Christ  and  Him  eruciiied,  and  indire<;tly 

'  to  sriMire  lUe  miracle-^  i^f   the  arts,    of   Laws,    of   jiumanity,   and 

1  c ourag/.  it  wil!  b-n  it  (Uily  the  oi.-.-asion  for  devoiu  gralitu  ItMind 
ju^r  pride,  but  those  stra'iiicrs  will  thereby  ft)rm   a   high   idea  of 

.  our  r act?  and  of  theJio-l  whom  we  adore.  In  those  nations  tliere 
are  yet  a  thou-.md  millions  of  ere.iiures.  "bone  of   our   bone   and 

I  ih'sb  of  our  llesh,'"  who  have  never  hcjo'd  a  sermon,  seen  the  Bible, 
or  the  f.ice  of  a   missionary.     How   cs^eirial,  theref<jre,  that  we 

j  i)ress  into  the  service  of  religi<Mi.  every  sailor  and  tradesman,  and 
irav  ler.  that  goes  to  a  foreign  shore,  and  use  both  the  individual 
and  his  pos'^essions.  more  particularly  becau.se  imparling  the 
(•hristian  religion  tloes  notseem  to  have  entered  the   thoughts  of 

1  the  earl\  voyagers  ovi'r  the  I'acilic  Ocean.  They  aime  1  at  the  a«l- 
vancem'ent  of  secular  knowlelge.     The  Turkish,  or  Chinese,  or 

I  .fap:in"se  iravt'ler  wiio  travels  in  Christian  countri».»s  is  apt  to  be 
.so  prejudiced  agjiinsl  the  truth,  or  its  professed  adhereuts,  us  to 
b.H'ouie  inaei'cssible  to  us.  Tne  same  i)rejudice  is  intensiiled  by 
the  vi-:ilf>  to  their  Ciiuntries  of  (»ur  non-Christian  population. 
Hence,  at  lunne  and  abroa  I  we  must  by  all  pi).ssible  agencies,  re- 
veal   the  pure,    un^seltish  side  of   the  Gospel    of    Christ    in   the 

I  live^  of  our  best  Christian.s.  (.)f  course  we  must  support  them  in 
their  religious  work.     It  i-  douiited  whether  the  Ma'lura  mission 

.  has  ever  recovered  froni  tiie  reaction  occasi(»ned  in  1J537  by  the 
failure  of  funds  from  .Vmerica.  One  hundred  and  stfventy  schools 
were  ilisbandetl.  o.OOO  children  were  distnisse  1.  all  expenses  were 
reducred,  convert-;  were  (list'ouraged  and  led  astray,  and  the  heatu- 

i  en  exulted.  We  had  the  exj-use  of  tinarudal  depression,  but  the 
illusi.r.ilit)n  may  s«'rve  to  intorm  us  as  to  what  ought  never  to 
h  ii>pen  in  times  of  prosiwirity.  Let  us  erase  the  scandals  of  .spend- 
ing immensely  larger  sums  of  money  in  lighting  and  killiug 
ignorant  heat  lien  than  we  do  to  save  tiiem  to  civilization,  to  hu- 
manitvand  to  Cod.  Let  us  evade  the  attempts  of  the  Komish 
churcii  to  c»>n(pier  England  ami  America,  by  a  propagandism 
which  will  sai-rilice  lif :  ami  fortune  not  only  for  its  native  land, 
but  for  the  wi>rld.  L'.'t  n'Uj'-m  be(;onie  the  universal  passion 
am  >ng  us,  rather  than  patriotism,  or  weUlh.  or  travel,  orpleasure. 
Then  indeed  we  shall  be  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthoocl. 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people;  tha?.  we  should  .shew  forth  t tie 
|)raises  of  him  who  hath  called  us  o:it  of  d  u'kness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light;  Which  in  tinu?  \y,i^\.  wvre  not  a  pi'jple,  but  arc 
now  the  people  of  God:  which  had  not  obiaineil  mercy,   but  now 

1  have  obtained  m.-rcy.  Dearly  beloved,  I  lieseech  yoiv  as  »tranu::*rs 
and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  lleshly  lusts,  which  war  a'.^ainst  the 
soul;  Having  your  conversation  honest  among  the  (Pontiles:  that, 
whercjis  they  speak  airainst  you  as  evil-doers,  they   m-iy  by  uoklk' 

•  irootl  works  which  t!uy  sh  dl  behold,  i^Uwvt'j  W\>^  \w  N\\si.'^^^   v.n\ 

•  visitation.    0-  V?^iV.*i.^^i-Vl.^ 
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MiRsion  Work  by  Armenian  Women. 

Miss  Maria  A.  West  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  a  missionary  society  of  Armenian  women,  organized 
in  a  town  in*  Armenia.  Tlie  members  wished  to  do 
something  as  well  as  give,  and  the  following  shows  what 
they  did: 

"That  is  the  very  thing!"  exclaime<l  the  eager  group 
that  liad  gathered  around  my  school-room  tahle.  "Kvery 
member  of  this  Society  shall  jiledge  herself  to  special 
Christian  work  for  souls  around  her — aside  from  inci- 
dental opportunities — going  out,  at  stated  times,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  every  week,  *  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.' 
And,  moreover,  such  member  shall  consider  herself 
pledge<l  to  establish  a  similar  society  wherever  in  the 
future  her  lot  may  be  cast."  This  was  the  simj)le 
pledge  to  which  our  pious  pujHJs  gladly  set  their  seal. 
And  the  next  Sunday  some  of  (he  women  went  with 
their  husbands  to  tlie  villages  to  gather  the  mothers 
around  them  for  a  Bible-rrading,  and  two  of  the  ohler 
girls  were  allowed  to  go  under  the  escort  of  a  helper  and 
his  wife.  They  returned  with  hearts  full  of  gladness, 
and  our  Monday  morning  devotional  exercise  was  turned 
into  a  missionary -meeting  to  hear  their  reports.  At  the 
village  of  lleulakegh,  one  hundred  women  came  to  the 
meetmg  held  by  Maranos,  and  ten  or  twelve  to  Sooltan's 
gathering  of  church  members.  They  had  a  most  inter- 
esting story  to  tell.  At  another  village  they  met  thirty- 
tive  women,  besides  a  few  others  by  the  way-side,  and  at 
the  public  fountains,  to  all  of  whom  they  told  the  story 
of  Redeeming  Love.  One  of  the  Arabic  speaking 
women  had  gone  on  Saturday  to  Ichmeh.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  glow  of  soul  with  which  she  tohl 
her  story,  in  broken  Armenian.  She  had  trie<l  to  teach 
thirty-five  women  in  a  tongue  not  her  own,  and  thouifh 
in  feeble  health,  seemed  to  have  come  back  reneweil  m 
both  soul  and  body.  The  effect  upon  the  sch(n)l  was 
most  blessed.  Not  long  after,  three  or  four  of  the 
younger  girls  came  and  begged,  with  touching  earnest- 
ness, that  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  older 
sisters,  and  teach  the  children.  A  new  baptism  seemed 
to  descend  upon  us  all,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  ascended 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  For  weeks  I  have  frequently 
passed  around  through  the  corridor  at  evening  twilight, 
and  listened,  unperceived,  to  the  earnest  i)etitions  from 
various  rooms  where  little  groups  were  gathered. 
Maranos  was  generally  in  her  own  room,  alone,  similarly 
<;ngaged;  and  at  such  hours  this  liouse  has  seemed  to  me 
the  very  gate  of  heaven.  When  the  term  closed,  Mara- 
nos went  to  the  <rity  of  Palu,  four  or  five  days'  journey 
distant,  and  found  the  work  there  in  a  very  low  state. 
The  church  and  community  was  almost  rent  asunder  by 
a  party  si)irit  in  regard  to  the  preacher,  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave.  There  were  a  number  of  Protestant 
women  who  could  read,  but  they  were  very  cold  and  in- 
different. Maranos  started  a  Soul-Loving  Society,  and 
it  proved  their  salvation!  Eight  couples  pledged  them- 
selves to  this  work,  since  it  seemed  better  to  go  **two 
and  two,"  as  our  Saviour  sent  forth  his  discij>les.  Their 
heaviest  family  work  was  done  early  in  the  week,  and 
Wednesday  was  the  time  which  many  of  them  chose  for 
this  sowing  of  Gospel  seed.  Th(»  two  who  were  to  go 
together  met  at  an  early  hour,  and  knelt  in  prayer  that 
God  would  go  before  them  and  open  doors  antt  hearts. 
They  then  sallied  forth  with  their  Testaments,  perhaps 
stopping  by  a  fountain  where  the  Rachels  and  Rebekatis 
were  coming  to  draw  water,  and  reading  to  the  little 
•oompanjr  (standing  aronnd    with  their  jar*  upon  their 


heads  or  shoulders)  of  the  well  of  Samaria,  and  the  gra- 
cious words  of  Life  to  the  poor  woman  who  came.  Tike 
themselves,  to  sock  that  water  of  which  if  a  man  drink 
he  shall  thirst  again.  Then,  passing  by  doorways  where 
womc^n  were  busily  spinning,  they  sought  to  interest 
them  in  the  Saviour's  words  about  the  ''Lilies  of  the 
field  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,"  and  of  the 
glorious  raiment  of  Christ's  Righteousness.  And  again 
a  company  of  passers-by  would  collect  to  listen  to  that 
which  was  so  new  and  strange.  And  tlius  they  spent 
the  day.  For,  in  a  country  where  life  is  so  simple  and 
unartihcial,  where  the  family  all  eat  out  of  one  dish  and 
sleep  in  one  room,  and  the  fashions  change  so  slowly 
that  the  great-grandmother's  dress  laid  away  in  the 
family  chest  for  grand  occasions,  will  serve  the  grand- 
daughter equally  well,  the  women,  if  thov  have  the 
spirit,  iiAVK  TIME  TO  woiiK  FOH  CiiRisT.  Maranos  re- 
mained several  weeks,  and  returned  with  her  lieart  full 
of  joy  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings.  She  said  that 
those  Christian  sisters  themselves  testified  that  they 
were  never  so  happy  in  all  their  lives  as  since  they  com- 
menced to  work  for  others.  They  "had  no  time  now 
for  gossij),  or  quarreling,  as  before,  for  their  hearts  and 
hands  were  so  full  that  Satan  kept  away!"  "  It  was  de- 
lightful,'' said  Maranos,  "  to  go  into  their  houses  and  see 
the  women  whom  they  were  teaching  to  read,  coming  in 
for  their  lessons.  They  left  their  weaving  and  spinning, 
and  after  patiently  hearing  them  spell  out  their  tasks, 
themselves  read  a  few  verses  from  tlie  Bible,  and  prayed 
with  them  before  they  let  them  go.  And  the  more  they 
did,  the  more  they  wanted  to  do!  One  day  eight  of 
them  took  their  Testaments  and  went  in  force  to  a 
neighboring  village,  because  they  feared  the  women 
would  resent  their  interference,  and  numbers  gave  them 
more  courage.  But  greatly  to  their  joy,  they  were 
kindly  welcomed,  and  came  home  praising  the  Lord. 


Woman*s  Work  for  Woman,  among:  the  Armenians. 

Hy  a  MiHhionary  aiuoDg  them. 

"Is  my  daughter  going  to  be  a  j)riest,  that  she  should 
learn  to  lead?"  is  a  question  which  yet  escapes  the  lips 
of  many  an  ignorant  mother  in  Turkey,  as  we  beg  her 
to  put  the  child  into  one  of  our  Protestant  schools.     In 
[sj)ite  of  this  question,  born    out  of    the  old  idea  that 
!  girls  were  only  fit  for  house  and  field  work;  we  find  the 
I  land  sprinkled  over  with  female  seminaries,  where  the 
■  daughters  of  Armenia  are  dailv  j)roving  that  they  are 
j  equal    to    the    tasks   of   learn mg,  not  only  elementary 
i  branches,  but  Algebra,  History,  Botany,  Ancient  Arme- 
nian, Turkish,  English,  and  the  Sciences.     ''Is  it  possi- 
ble that  some  of  these  girls  are  villagers?  "  said  a  Turkish 
Pasha,  at  the  examination  of  a  girls'   seminary  in  his 
presence.     Yes,  some   of  those   whose   faces   shone   so 
brightly  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  intelligence,  were  born 
and  lived  for  years  in  a  room  unfurnished,  black  with 
smoke,  and  lighted  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.     Perhaps  half 
of  it  was  occupied  by  the  cattle.     From  a  home   some- 
thing like  this,  came  to  one  of  our  schools,  a  young  girl 
named  Mariam.     She  studied  faithfully,  performed   do- 
mestic duties    conscientiously,  and  developed  a  rarely 
beautiful   Christian    character.       Beloved    by     all    the 
scholars,  at  the  close  of  her  course,  she  went  home  to 
>  take    charge    of  the  village    school,   and    keep    house 
;  for  her  fattier.     But  a  stronger  call  to   duty  came   in 
i  the  form  of  a  plea  from  a  distant  city,  for  a  teacher 
for    a    girls'    school,  and    the   father  in  the   spirit   of 
many  loving  parents  in  this  more  Christian   land,  gave 
up  his  daughter  for  Christ's  sake,  and  she  went  on  her 
mission.     Only    a    few  brief    months    passed,    during 
which  she  baift  up  the  school,  won  all  hearts  and  then 
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laid  down  her  sweet  yonng  life,  a  victim  to  typhoid 
fever.  The  whole  city  was  moved,  and  many  mourned 
as  for  their  own  child,  so  wonderful  had  heen  the  influ- 
ence of  this  holy  life  in  one  willing  to  leave  home  and 
friends  for  love  of  Christ.  The  women  claimed  the 
privilege  of  subscrihing  250  piasters — about  $10,  to  put  a 
stone  upon  her  grave  as  a  mark  of  affection  and  respect. 
They  quickly  called  for  another  teacher  for  the  65 
pupils  do  suddenly  bereft. 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  God's  "hidden  ones"  now 
found  in  many  a  city  and  village  over  that  war  and 
famine-stricken  land.  They  came  from  ploa**ant,  home- 
like schools  in  Constantinople,  Marsovan,  Harpoot,  Mar- 
din,  Erzroom,  Van,  Bitlis,  llajin,  Aintab,  <fec.,  «fcc.,  and 
go  out  to  bless  the  country  with  Christian  homes  and 
schools.  Time  was  when  no  girls  could  be  obtained  for 
education,  when  there  was  no  call  for  Ameri(raii  teachers 
for  this  purpose,  but  missionary  wives  gathered  a  few 
women  in  their  parlors,  and  taught  them  simply  how  to 
read  the  Bible  and  pray.  Many  a  women  in  those  days, 
read  by  stealth,  tucking  her  primer  or  Testament  untltT  I 
her  pillow  by  night  for  safety,  and  into  her  girdle  by 
day;  taking  her  lesson  on  the  way  to  (lie  fountain,  from 
the  first  bright  little  boy  she  could  impress  into  her  ser- 
vice to  teadi  her  only  a  few  more  letters  or  sentences. 
In  many  villages  and  cities,  you  can  gather  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  women  for  a  prayer-meeting;  in 
some  places  they  have  formed  societies  for  mission  and 
other  benevolent  work,  and  in  many  a  ])oor  and  com- 
fortless home,  women  whose  lives  have  been  a  blessing 
to  some  struggling  church,  testify  with  their  dying 
breath  to  the  preciousness  of  their  hope  in  Christ  which 
"entereth  into  that  within  the  vail." 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  Armenia. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Wheeler  writes  from  Harpoot,  Turkey,  of 
the  organization  of  a  Missionary  Society  among  the  Ar- 
menian women  last  spring.  Reading  what  had  been 
done  by  a  Dakota  Woman's  Board,  she  says:  "  All  at 
once  the  thought  came  to  me.  Why  not  organize  a  Wo- 
man's Board  at  our  meeting?  The  idea  grew  uj)on  me. 
I  committed  it  to  the  Lord.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  see  the  wife  of  the  native  pastor,  to  tell  her  what  1 
had  in  my  mind,  and  said:  'Now,  llorepsima,  you  must 
be  the  president;  and  if  you  put  your  whole  soul  into 
this  work  it  will  succeed.' 

"*I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  Mrs.  Wheeler," 
she  said;  '  but  I  am  not  the  one  for  president.' 

"  *  We  can't  have  one  of  the  missionary  ladies  for 
president,' I  answered;  'she  must  be  an  Armenian,  if 
we  expect  to  have  full  success.  We  will  be  Aarons  and 
Hurs,  to  hold  up  your  hands,  but  it  is  not  best  for  any 
one  of  us  to  have  an  ofiice.'  At  last  she  consented,  and 
came  to  the  meeting  in  my  airy,  pleasant  parlor.  There 
were  a  good  number  present,  although  we  longed  to  see 
more. 

"Horepsima,  Mrs.  Shirmarvian,  read  Eccl.  10:  31,  and 
forcibly  showed  what  a  true  woman  could  do  if  she  had 
the  willing  mind,  and  led  in  an  earnest  prayer.  I 
then  told  them  the  story  of  the  'Dakota  Woman's 
Board,'  with  a  little  history  of  the  Indians,  showing  them 
the  pictures  in  the  Herald,  I  told  them,  also,  what  the 
deaf-mutes  had  done  for  the  college,  and  quoted  Christ's 
last  words  to  his  Church:  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  *I  invited  you  to 
a  prayer-meeting  for  the  college,'  I  continued,  *  and  you 
have  brought  your  little  bags,  with  what  you  have 
saved.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  go  outside 
of  Armenia  College;  we  ought  to  have  a  share  in  help- 
ing Jesus  bring  back  thus  lost  world  to  holiness.     For 


this  reason  I  propose  that  you  form  yourselves  into  a 
society  that  shall  have  a  share  in  labor  not  only  for  the 
college  and  for  Koordistan,  but  for  the  world.  Would 
you  like  to  do  so?'  Many  hands  went  up,  and  some 
faces  shone  with  pleasure.  *  Then  we  must  have  a  pres- 
ident, secretary,  and  treasurer,'  I  said.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  name  mentioned,  but  I  told  them  why  I  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  have  a  missionary  lady,  and  nomi- 
nated their  pastor's  wife,  Horepsima  Ilanum.  She  was 
voted  in,  and  we  invited  her  to  take  the  chair.  The 
other  officers  were  soon  chosen.  Then  a  name  must  be 
found  for  the  new  society;  and  at  my  suggestion  that  it 
be  *The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  Armenia,'  all 
seemed  pleased. 

'*  *  Now,  dear  sisters,'  I  said,  *  we  have  planted  our 
tree,  but  a  tree  without  branches  would  be  very  un- 
sightly. 1  j>roj)Ose  that  our  missionary  society,  *The 
►Star  in  the  East,'  be  a  society  composed  of  missionarv 
children,  and  their  parents  be  your  first  branch.'  We 
then  voted  to  ask  ]\liss  Seymour  and  her  girls  to  join  us; 
so  the  college  missionary  society  became  the  second. 
The  bags  were  then  presented,  the  names  taken,  and  the 
money  counted.     1  heard  a  whisper: 

*^ '  We  have  a  tree,  but  it  is  planted  in  the  sand.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  I;  Mn  this  country  trees  will  grow 
out  of  the  sand  if  we  give  them  plenty  of  water.  Now, 
let  us  all  try  to  water  this  tree,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
prove  an  honor  to  the  daughters  of  Armenia.  We  shall 
have  much  hard  work  to  do.  llorepsima  Hanum  can- 
not do  it  all;  we  missionaries  cannot  do  it;  but  all  to- 
gether we  can.' 

"Then  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  old  man  and  his 
sons  with  the  bundle  of  sticks.  'Together  we  shall  suc- 
ceed, but  apart  we  shall  be  like  a  handful  of  sand.  We 
must  use  all  our  intluenee  to  bring  in  others;  not  only 
in  this  city,  but  in  the  j)laces  about  us  we  must  try  to 
form  branclies  or  auxiliaries.  We  must  ask  God's  bless- 
ing on  our  efforts,  and  pray  over  the  money  set  apart 
for  this  work" 

*'  We  then  closed  with  the  doxology.  Afterward 
many  came  to  me  and  expressed  their  gratitude  by  a 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand." 

The  President  of  this  Society  wrote  on  the  1st  of  last 
December  to  the  Woman's  Board  in  this  country: 

"Mrs.  Wheeler  has  written  to  you  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Armenia,  and,  may  be 
you  know,  it  was  decided  to   send  one-third  of   the  in- 
I  come  to  your  treasury,  and  thus  to  have  a  share  in  the 
'  good  w^ork  you  are  doing  in  the   world.     Accordingly   I 
I  send   you   fifteen    dollars,    through  Mr.  Allen,  as  your 
!  share.     Fifteen  dollars  will  go  to  the  work   in  Koordis- 
I  tan,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  dollars  for  other  purposes. 
I  This  sum  was  raised  in  this  city,  together  with  its  two 
branches.     We  have  not  yet  received  what  the  sisters  in 
Diarbekir  have  raised." 


WomAii*8  Foreign  XlKHlonary  Society  of  the  PresbyterUn  Chnrch  in  Per»In« 

i      The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  made   last   month 

I  says: 

]      "Perhaps  the  brightest  j)oints  of  our  work   in   Persia 

I  are  the  Oroomiah  Seminary,  where  we  have  a  large  in- 

■  terest,  and  the   school   at   Teheran,  which  is  gaining  in 

I  numbers  and  in  usefulness.     When    we   remember  that 

'  the  lirst-named  school  began   with    six    girls,    less   than 

forty  years  ago;  that  persecutions  and  discouragements 

of  various  kinds  more  than  once  nearly  extinguished  the 

little  light  then  kindled,  but  that  its  record  now  shows 

more  than  one  hundred  graduates,   eighty  of    whom  are 

living,  teachers  or  heads  of  families,  and  tha.t.  V^\^H«^Ki^^ 

fifty  and  sixty  pa^lU  ^i3A\i<^\  NXvet^^  \tfi^  ^^ix  \\viNjt>\*dCNS3^ 
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then  the  present  8mall  beginnings  at  Teheran  looks  as  if 
it  only  needs  prayer  on  its  l>ehalf,  faithful  labor,  and 
patient  wailing  to  give  it  a  record  equal  to  that  of  the 
older  institution.  We  expect  to  reinforce  the  Teheran 
school  this  year  by  sending  tliere  a  third  teaoher,  now 
under  appointment,  so  that  outside  work  in  connection 
with  it  may  be  done,  and  the  teachers  be  able  to  obtain 
occasional  rest  without  closing  the  school. 

"While  the  two  stations  named,  Oroomiah  and  Tehe- 
ran, are  the  special  centres  of  interest  to  our  society,  it 
is  well  to  look  for  a  moment  also  at  Ilamadan,  where 
the  Lord  has  so  blessed  the  labors  of  the  native  i)a8tor 
that  a  great  movement  of  the  Jews  towards  tlie  re- 
jected Messiah  of  their  nation  has  taken  place,  bring- 
ing upon  them  for  some  time  bitter  persecution,  now 
happily  ended  by  the  decided  action  of  the  Persian  an-  i 
thorities.  At  Tabriz  there  is  especially  interesting  work 
among  Mohammedan  women,  besides  a  Girls'  J3oarding 
School.  And  thousands  of  children  through  all  this 
mission  field  are  gathered  out  of  their  sunless  homes 
into  village  day- school 3,  where  they  daily  sit  in  the 
light  of  gospel  truth,  and  learn  to  know  something  of 
its  blessedness.  While  work  among  the  Mohammedans 
in  Persia  has  been  checked,  indeed  almost  entirely 
stopped,  by  the  stern  decree  of  the  government,  that 
among  the  Nestorians,  who  are  called  by  some  the 
"Waldenses  of  the  East,"  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
blessed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  have  j)rofessed 
their  faith  in  Christ  in  connection  with  our  mission 
during  this  last  year;  the  attendance  on  services  has  in- 
creased to  five  thousand,  a  gain  of  one  thousand  in  the 
year;  and  there  are  twenty-eight  parishes  now  around 
Oroomiah  alone." 


M18810NARKE8 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Oldfather,  Oroomiah, 
Mrs.  B.  Labaree,  *' 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Shedd. 
Miss  Anaa  Schcuck,  Teheran^ 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Potter 
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Chambers  Church,  Phila. 
N.  Broad  St.     " 
Redstone  Presbylerial  Society. 
2d.  Church,  Philadelphi:i. 
Cincinnati  Presbyter! al  Soc. 


Thc^  are  also  23  scholarship  of  which  16  are  supported  by 
different  Sunday-schools,  churches  and  Mission  Bands  in  this 
country. 

A  Youn^  Neslorlan  Convert. 
A  people  whose  language  has  no  sweeter  word  for 
home  than  "house"  none  closer  and  more  individual  for 
wife,  than  "woman,"  has  need  of  Christ's  work  for  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  the  deeper,  universal  need 
shared  by  all  mankind.  To  bring  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Nestorian  women,  3[rs.  Judith  S.  Grant,  on 
the  12th.  of  March,  1838,  opened  a  day  school  with 
four  pupils.  At  that  time,  so  far  as  is  known,  but 
a  single  woman  among  that  people,  knew  how  to  read. 
For  nearly  three  years  Mrs.  Grant  had  worked,  and 
waited  before  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  "the 
unheard  of  experiment  of  a  girls'  school."  But  the 
waiting  proved  not  to  be  lost  time.  In  two  weeks  the 
four  pupils  had  increased  to  eight;  in  three  months  they 
had  <iuadrui)led.  Before  the  first  anniversary  came 
round  Mrs.  Grant  had  done  her  short  yet  blessed 
work,  and  rested  from  her  labors.  But  consecrated 
hands  were  found  ready  to  take  up  the  work,  and  out  of 
the  little  seed  planted  that  March  day,  in  time,  grew  a 
new  "Mt.  Holyoke."  The  Father  i)urposed  to  show  the 
exceeding  riches  of  grace  in  many  souls  among  these 
women.  Of  these  chosen  ones,  was  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Priest  Eshoo,  bom  on  a  snowy  day  in  December,  1 83 1 . 
Her  father  heard  the  announcement  of  the  coming  of 
his  first  child  with  anger  and  humiliation  that  "so  worth- 
less a  thing  as  a  girl"  should  be  born  to  him.  He  with- 
helA  the  customary  gift  from  the  bringer  of  the  news, 
juad  Angrily  returned  to   his  interrupted  teaching,  and 


smoking.  But  he  had  a  father's  heart,  and  in  time  the 
child  found  her  way  to  the  deepest  fountain  within 
it.  He  grew  tender  and  proud  of  Sarah  "his  son"  and 
threatened  to  teach  her  to  read.  "Would  you  make  a 
priest  of  her?  "  said  the  mother  and  other  women.  But 
her  heavenly  Father  had  plans  for  teaching  her  reading 
and  other  things  as  well,  and  these,  through  ways  Priest 
Eshoo  would  not  have  chosen.  By  war,  robbery,  and 
oppression  he  was  forced  from  his  native  Gawar,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Oroomiah.  First,  by  begging  his  bread  and 
living  in  a  stable,  then  in  service  to  a  village  priest,  and 
finally  in  the  employment  of  the  mission  seminary  then 
newly  established,  he  su])ported  his  family  and  at  last 
gained  the  recognition  his  bright  mind  and  scholarship 
deserved.  When  Sarah  was  in  her  tenth  year,  she  enter- 
ed the  mission  school.  In  Hve  years  she  had  attained  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  had  become  tJie 
best  scholar  in  the  school,  a  living  Concordance  of  the 
Scriptures  an<l  "the  best  theologian"  among  the  Nesto- 
rians. 

Undoubtedly  such  attainments  in  a  girl  of  her  age 
would  do  mucli  to  commend  the  school  to  the  thought- 
ful among  the  Nestorians,  and  so  indirectly  aid  the  work 
of  female  education,  but  it  was  not  for  this  that  God 
had  caused  these  men  and  women  to  forsake  all  held 
dear  in  America.  For  fifteen  years  the  missionaries  had 
labored  through  sickness,  trial,  discouragement,  and 
abundant  affliction,  and  now  they  had  come  to  the  place 
where  God  could  use  them,  and  let  them  see  results  from 
the  long  sowing.  Early  in  1846  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  love  of  Go<l  in  (-hrist  began  to  find  believers  as 
never  before.  First  born  into  the  new  life  was  Sarah; 
and  what  a  life  it  was!  It  begun  at  once  to  seek  other 
hearts  to  share  its  blessing;  it  was  nourished  by  long, 
sweet  hours  of  prayer  and  communion;  it  consecrated 
"all  tlu?  days"  to  the  Lord;  first  the  beloved  father, 
then  the  ere-while  scoffing  mother,  accej>ted  the  waiting 
Saviour;  a  younger  sister  long  and  wilfully  withstood 
the  gracious  infiuences;  but  she  too  came  at'last,  won  by 
Sarah's  meek  si)irit.  This  for  five  months,  then  sickness 
came,  but  Sarah  slacked  not  her  labor.  When  too  ill  to 
be  at  the  school,  her  cough  and  difiicult  breathing  for- 
bidding her  to  lie  down  by  night  or  day,  she  daily  gath- 
ered the  women  of  th(>  neighborhood  in  her  room,  urg- 
ing on  them  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  carrying  them 
with  failing  l)reath,  but  with  fervent  heart  and  true  faith, 
to  the  mercy  seat. 

Miss  Fiske  in  giving  an  account  of  this  says:  ^'Shckept 
up  a  lively  interest  in  the  precious  revival,  which  might 
be  said  to  be  still  in  progress  when  she  died.  She  loved 
dearly  to  have  her  father  by  her  side.  The  day  before 
her  death,  which  was  Saturday,  it  was  proposed  that  her 
father  go  to  Tergaver,  (twenty-five  miles  from  the  city 
of  Oroomiah,)  and  preach.  lie  hesitated;  but  as  soon  as 
she  knew  it,  she  sent  for  him,  saying,  *My  father,  do 
not  stay  for  me.    Go  and  preach,  and  I  will  pray  foryou.' " 

What  grace  was  here!  what  love  of  souls!  what  for- 
get fulness  of  self  I  In  this  self-renunciation  of  a  dying 
daughter,  lives  again  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
widowed  mother  wlio  a  little  more  than  three  years  be- 
fore had  yielded  her  child  in  that  far  distant  Snelbume 
mountain  home,  and  was  bearing  gracious  fruit  on  the 
plains  of  Persia.  When  Sarah's  sufferings  became  in- 
tense, for  a  moment,  forgetting  her  father's  absence, 
she  said,  "Let  my  father  come."  She  was  told  that  her 
father  had  gone  to  Tergaver.  She  replied,  "Oh,  now  I 
remember — he  has  gone  to  preach  the  gospel;  do  not 
send  for  him  on  my  account;  let  him  preach."  It  was 
then  proposed  to  send  for  her  teacher,  who  had  left  a 
little  before.  She  said,  "I  wish  to  see  her  once  more, 
but  you  must  not  call  her.    This  is  the  hour  when  she 
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iirayB  with  my  companions.  Let  her  pray."  From 
this  time,  her  sufferings  were  so  ^at  that  she  hardly 
«poke  for  an  hour,  tfust  as  the  silver  cord  was  loosing, 
«he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "My  mother,  I  shall  go  very 
«oon.  Raise  me  up,  that  I  may  commit  my  spirit."  The 
mother  raised  the  dying  child.     She  knelt,  supported  bv 

maternal    love,    and    said,    **Lord  Jesus,  receive . ' 

Her  breath  failed  and  immediately  she  was  absent  from 
the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord. 

In  the  five  months  of  active  faithful  living  unto  Christ; 
in  such  a  blessed  unselfish  falling  asleep  in  Him;  who 
wonld  not  think  Fidelia  Fiske's  mother  might  not  find 
the  first  fruit  of  a  reward  that  is  increasing  day  by  day, 
and  fruit  that  shall  increase  until  the  Lord  come! 


Miss  Fidelia  Fiske. 


VXanOllART  TO  PBBSIA;  op  the  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

Fidelia  was  bom.  May  1st,  1816,  in   Shelbume,  "in  a 
plain,  one-story"  American  country  farm-house.       She 
was  always  a  very  thoughtful  child,  and  distinguished, 
«yen  at  an  early  age,  for  thoughtf ulness  of  study,  as  far 
as  her  limited  range   went.     Her  father,  Rupert   Fisk, 
was  a  pious  man,  a  Christian  of  almost  one  book.     Eve- 
ning by  evening,  by  the  side   of  the   immense  log-fire, 
iui«l  surrounded  by  his  familv,  in  the  large  farm-house 
kitchen,  he  searched  his   Bible,  making  it  the  man  of 
his  counsel,  and  the   referee   in   all  family  difficulties. 
'From  him  the  children  learnt  that  invariable   babit  of 
taming  to  the  Holy  Book  for  counsel,  guidance  and  in- 
struction, which  followed  them  through  all  their  after- 
life.     Fidelia  attended  the  district   school,   which   hap- 
Cned  to  be  near  her  father's  house;  and   also   the   Sab- 
th  school,  connected  with  the  Congregational  church 
of  which  her   father   was   deacon.     There    the    child's 
teacher  was  the  daughter  of  the  pastor,  and  one  day, 
when  Fidelia  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  this  young 
lady  spoke  very  pointedly  and  personally  to  each  mem- 
her  of  her  class  on  the  subject  of  their  individual   salva- 
tion.    This  close  appeal  fastened  on  Fidelia's  heart,  and 
the  young  girl  for  some  months  carried  the  burden  of 
ain.    But  her  mother,  who  was  a  Christian  woman,  ob- 
senring  the  troubled  face  of   the   child,  said    one   day, 
lindly,  "What  is  it,  my  daughter?  "     "Mother,  I  am   a 
lost  smner!"  was  the  reply;  and  the   mother  therewith 
4M>nii8elled  her  child  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Fidelia  soon  found  peace,  and  in  1831,   made  a  public 
profession  of  her  faith  in   Christ,   by  uniting  with  the 
Congregational  Church  in  her  native  town.     She  was  at 
this  time  over  fifteen  years  of  age.     After  this  she  enter- 
ed yarious  paths  of  usefulness,  and  became  the  means  of 
maoh  spiritual  good  to  the    young    people  within  her 
circle. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Miss  Fiske  entered  Mount 
Holyoke  luminary,  a  noted  female  college,  and  one 
which  had  for  its  ruling  spirit,  a  thoroughly  educated 
Christian  woman.  After  residing  there  for  about  a 
twelvemonth,  Miss  Fiske  returned  home,  ill  with  typhoid 
f  ever,  an  illness  which  took  her  to  within  a  very  hair's- 
hreadth  of  the  grave.  She  recovered,  however,  but  only 
to  see  her  father  and  her  youngest  sister  fall  victims  to 
the  same  disease.  After  her  recovery  she  returned  to 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  desirous  of  completing  her 
education  for  the  work  of  instruction,  little  dreaming 
that  a  career  of  usefulness  in  the  great  missionary  field 
would  shortly  be  opened  up  to  her. 

Dr.  Perkins,  whose  labors  in  Persia  are  known  to  most 
students  of  missionary  enterprise,  visited  Mount  Hol- 
yoke at  this  juncture,  and  requested  that  a  young 
ladj  might  be  set  aj^rt,  to  go  back  to  Persia  with  his 
party,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Nestorian  women  and 


girls.    It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  lady  principal, 
having  the  missionary  cause  much  at  heart,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and   pupils,  when  she  urged 
them  to  take  this  matter  into  their  prayerful  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  see  if  they  could  not  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  work.     Out  of  her  band  of  twelve  teach- 
ers, six  of  them  went  to  the  missionary  field  to  labor, 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  result  of  that  meeting.     On  the 
receipt  of  Dr.  Perkins'  request,  Miss  Fiske  was  proposed; 
but  as  Mrs.  Fiske  objected  on  the  score  of  her  daughter's 
health,  the  project  was  for  a  time   given  up.     Another 
young  lady  was  chosen,  but  her  friends   woxdd  not  give 
her  up;  and    finally  the    request    came   back   to   Miss 
Fiske   again.     The  matter  was  a  momentous  one,  and 
as  it  required  an  almost   immediate   decision,  no   time 
could  be  lost.     After  a  sleepless  night,  Fidelia  said  that 
she  would  go,  subject  to  her  mother's  consent.     Hearing 
of  that  determination,  although  late  in  the  day,  the  lady 
principal,  Miss  Lyon,   decided  to   drive   over  to  Shel- 
burne,   and   see   Mrs.  Fiske  at   once.     They  drove  off 
through  the  snow  and  storm,  arriving  at  Fidelia's  home 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday    night;  and  summon- 
ing the  family,  Miss  Lyon  laid  the   matter  before  them, 
as   one  requiring  prayerful  consideration  and  immedi- 
ate decision.     All  that  night  and  next  day,  the   matter 
was    thought   over    and  prayed    over.       Finally,    the 
mother's  faith  conquered;  and  turning  to  Fidelia,  she 
said  "Go,  ray  child,  go."   Then  commenced  preparations 
for  her  speedy  departure  for  Persia. 

On  March  1st,  1844,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Miss 
Fiske  embarked  for  Persia,  there  to  labor  as  missionary 
teacher.  The  mission  party  included  Dr.  Perkins,  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  who  were  returning  to  mission  work 
in  Persia;  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Stoddard,  Rev.  E. 
E.  Bliss,  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  who  were  going  out  for  the 
purpose  of  laboring  among  the  mountain  Nestorians. 
The  little  party  sailed  amid  heartfelt  benedictions  and 
prayers  from  sorrowing  friends,  and  after  thirty-six 
days  at  sea,  reached  the  harbor  of  Smyrna.  They 
landed  here,  and  spent  a  week  amid  the  scenery  and  as- 
sociations of  this  ancient  city.  After  this  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Trebizonde,  where  Miss  Fiske  was  introduced 
to  two  devoted  missionaries,  who  had  been  laboring 
among  the  Turks  for  years,  but  with  such  intermittent 
success  that  they  often  sat  down  alone  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  the  voyage  had  come 
to  an  end.  Miss  Fiske's  party  had  to  travel,  in  those  in- 
hospitable regions,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  by 
land.  But  after  many  hardships,  they  at  length  reached 
Urumiah,  and  settled  down  to  their  missionary  toils. 

Urumiah  is  a  town  in  Persia,  near  the  borders  of 
Lake  Urumiah,  containing  about  25,000  souls.  Of 
these  2,000  are  Jews,  1,000  are  Nestorians,  and  the  rest 
Mohammedans.  According  to  general  custom  the  houses 
present  a  very  gloomy  appearance  outwardly,  seeing 
that  they  are  built  in  the  true  Eastern  style,  and,  as  a 
rule,  very  dirty.  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  that  form 
of  idolatry  peculiar  to  Persia,  was  bom  here,  and  his 
followers,  called  Parsees,  or  fire-worshippers,  may  be 
found  to  this  day  even  in  India.  The  Nestorians  are  a 
wild  and  lawless  tribe,  generally  at  war  with  the 
Kurds,  and  retaining  among  themselves  some  remnants 
of  an  ancient  corruption  of  Christianity,  transmitted  to 
them  by  Nestorius,  a  reputed  saint,  and  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  fifth  century.  His  followers  have 
not  espoused  all  the  idolatrous  tenets  of  Rome,  and  for 
many  years  kept  the  faith  as  they  received  it  from 
him,  in  much  of  its  pristine  purity.  But,  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  the  Nesk>rians  hav^  ^^^r^sCs:^  ^- 
generated,   being  OhTV%\A»XL%  otiN^   Viii^  \5a:«^^^  ^sqjs^  Nss^ 
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their  idolatrous  fonns  of  prayer  without  any  meaning 
whatever.  This  description,  however,  although  sad, 
must  be  made  a  hundred  times  sadder,  if  possible,  to 
apply  to  the  women,  for  the  female  part  of  the  popula- 
tion are  so  sunk  in  ignorance  and  neglect  that  they 
know  absolutely  nothing.  In  the  heart  of  these  moun- 
tains the  name  "woman"  was  equivalent  to  our  English 
term  "donkey,"  and  the  Moslem  idea  that  women  have 
no  souls,  appeared  to  be  firmly  believed  and  taught 
among  the  Nestorians.  The  American  lioard  of  Mis- 
sions directed  their  efforts  very  much  to  the  civiliz- 
ing and  instructing  of  the  females,  believing  that  the 
mothers  and  wives  possessed  the  largest  influence  upon 
the  children,  and  that,  therefore,  to  be  effective,  all  civil- 
izing and  Christian  effort  must  commence  with  them. 
The  missionaries  stated  that  the  Nestorian  language 
contained  no  words  corresj)onding  to  those  of  "home" 
and  "wife,"  so  degraded  were  the  habits  of  the  people. 
In  her  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
social  life.  Miss  Fiske  says:  "The  Nestorian  house 
was  formerly  a  large  single  room,  and  there  the  work 
of  the  family  was  mostly  performed.  There  they  ate, 
and  there  they  slept.  Several  generations  occupied  the 
same  apartment,  each  son,  as  lie  married,  bringing  his 
wife  to  his  father's  house.  Their  beds  are  much  like  a 
good  "Comfortable"  tilled  with  wool,  or,  more  frequent- 
ly, with  cotton;  a  heavy  quilt  and  pillow  completed  a 
set  of  bedding.  They  took  up  their  beds  in  the  morning, 
piling  them  upon  a  wooden  frame,  spreading  them 
again  at  night.  It  was  customary  to  light  the  house  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke  made 
its  escape.  It  had  onlv  a  floor  of  earth,  covered  in 
part  with  mats  and  pieces  of  carpeting.  There  was 
hardly  a  possibility  of  cleanliness.  Vermin  abounded  in 
most  of  the  homes,  while  the  ])erso7ial  habits  of  the 
people  were  filthy." 

It  was  a  trial  of  faith  and  patience,  to  labor  among 
such  degraded  specimens  of  womanhood;  but  the  trial 
must  precede  the  triumph.  Some  few  years  j)revious  to 
this,  the  first  American  missionaries  had  opened  three 
schools  for  Nestorian  children,  and  had  performed  the 
preparatory  work  connected  with  the  mission  to  Persia. 
This  had  gone  on;  and  at  the  time  of  Miss  Fiske's  arriv- 
al about  forty  schools  had  been  opened  in  the  village  on 
the  plain  of  Urumiah;  but  as  these  were  attended  chiefly 
by  boys,  the  women  and  girls  were  but  little  benefited 
by  the  work.  Mrs.  Grant,  one  of  the  first  mission- 
aries, had  opened  a  day-school  for  girls  in  1838,  but 
it  had  dragged  out  a  lingering  existence,  neither  being 
attended  nor  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  Miss  Fiske  felt  it  laid  upon  her  conscience  to 
try  to  do  something  for  the  Nestorian  mothers,  but  she 
adds:  "I  little  knew  the  pit  of  degredation  I  was  de- 
scending." But  she  was  determined  to  try,  and  nar- 
rates the  account  of  her  first  lessons.  "I  would  seat 
myself  among  them  on  the  earthen  floor  and  read  a 
veree,  then  ask  questions  to  see  if  they  understood  it. 
For  example,  after  reading  the  history  of  the  Creation, 
I  asked,  *Who  was  the  first  man?'  Answer — *\Vhat  do 
we  know?  We  are  women;'  (meaning  in  English, 
*We  are  donkeys.')  Then  I  told  them  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man,  and  made  them  repeat  the  name  over  till 
they  remembered  it.  This  was  enough  for  one  lesson. 
It  set  them  thinking,  and  woke  up  faculties  previously 
dormant."  Sometimes  she  would  visit  at  their  houses, 
and,  sitting  down  on  their  mats,  would  collect  a  similar 
party  around  her;  but  the  vermin  and  indescribable 
filth,  would  send  her  home  sick  at  heart;  while  the 
women  and  girls  would  crowd  around  her,  examine  lier 
clothes^  remark  on  her  words,  and  but  rarely  carry  away 
Any  abiding  idea  of  good.     Under  all    circumBtanceB, 


Miss  Fiske  felt  that  it  was  more  hopeful  to  endeavor  to 
evangelize  the  women  through  their  daughters.  Mrs. 
Grant's  day-school  had  accomplished  but  little  towards 
this  end,  especially  as  she  had  died  within  the  first  year 
of  its  formation,  leaving  only  native  teachers  to  work  it 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission.  Yet, 
it  was  not  wholly  dead;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  school 
presented  a  nucleus  from  which  could  be  expanded  a 
seminary  or  boarding-school.  Miss  Fiske  decided  that, 
having  regard  to  the  household  degradation  and  social 
customs  prevalent  among  the  Nestorians,  she  must  take 
some  girls  into  a  familt/school,  clothe,  educate,  teach, 
and  train  them,  if  she  would  raise  the  women  of  Persia. 
It  was  a  bold  idea,  for  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
Nestorians  were  all  against  it;  while  even  the  members 
of  the  mission  doubted  if  the  scheme  could  be  started,  or 
if  once  started,  could  be  carried  on  for  a  single  year. 
Everybody  feared  that  if  they  gave  up  their  daughters 
to  be  educated  they  would  lose  the  chance  of  marriage; 
neither  would  they  be  available  for  drudgery  in  the 
fields,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reproach  which  fell  upon  all 
parents  who  dared  to  differ  so  greatly  from  the  majority 
as  to  think  of  education  for  their  girls. 

However,  Miss  Fiske  resolved  to  begin,  and  enquired 
for  six  girls,  who  were  willing  to  be  gratuitously  main- 
tained and  educated.  But  nowhere  could  she  obtain 
promises  of  scholars.  She  says:  "The  first  Syriac 
word  I  learned  was  daughter;  and  as  I  can  now  use  the 
verb  *to  give,'  I  often  ask  parents  to  give  me  their 
daughters,^^  But  at  the  opening  day,  not  one  single 
scholar  had  been  obtained.  Fifteen  day  scholars,  how- 
ever, offered  themselves,  and  Miss  Fiske  feared  that 
here  her  efforts  would  have  to  end.  But  looking  from 
the  window,  she  saw  Mar  Yohanan  coming  through  the 
court,  leading  two  little  girls  by  the  hand — one  his 
niece  and  the  other  a  child  from  a  neighboring  village. 
They  were  named,  the  one  Selby,  and  the  other  Khanee, 
and  were  aged  respectively  seven  and  ten  years.  As 
Miss  Fiske  hastened  to  meet  them,  the  old  man  placed 
their  childish  hands  in  hers,  and  said,  "They  are  your 
daughters;  no  man  shall  take  them  from  you."  The 
missionary  teacher  wept  tears  of  joy  over  these  two 
girls,  and  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  educate  them  for 
the  Lord. 

For  several  months  these  pupils  proved  to  be  the 
only  resident  ones,  although  many  attended  the  day 
school.  If  one  or  two  girls  entered  as  boarders, 
frequently  their  school  career  would  end  by  their  running 
away  before  a  week  had  passed,  or  by  being  forcibly 
carried  away  by  their  friends.  Yet,  one  bv  one,  the 
desired  number  was  gained;  but  only  after  the  most 
stringent  conditions  had  been  made  by  the  friends. 
For  instance,  the  girls  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out 
of  doors  except  in  the  teacher's  company,  while  they 
were  to  be  lodged  near  her  night  and  day.  All  these 
conditions  Miss  Fiske  promised  faithfully  to  observe; 
and  she  carried  them  out  so  literally,  that  the  girls  were 
as  constantly  with  her  as  if  they  had  been  her  own 
children.  The  premises  occupied  by  the  missionary^ 
furnished  two  large  rooms  for  the  girls.  Of  these,  one 
was  the  schoolroom,  on  the  mud  floor  of  which  they  sat, 
upon  mats;  these  with  the  stove,  and  a  few  rough 
benches,  forming  the  only  furniture.  The  window  was 
of  oiled  paper,  and  "admitted,"  says  Miss  Fiske,  "far 
more  light  than  I  supposed  a  paper  window  could.'* 
The  other  room,  which  was  larger,  was  the  kitchen, 
dormitory,  and  parlor  of  the  girls;  and  it,  too,  was 
covered  with  mats,  upon  which  to  spread  the  beds. 
Miss  Fiske  had  to  cleanse  these  girls,  clothe  them,  wash 
them,  feed,  teach,  train,  and  bear  with  them— daties 
which  demanded  that  the  Christian  graces  of  charity  and 
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long-sufferiDg  should  be  in  constant  and  active  exercise. 
Yet  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  good  to  the  women 
of  Persia.  A  day-school  for  girls,  besides  being  scanti- 
ly attended,  accomplished  but  little  good,  because  the 
girls,  as  soon  as  they  returned  home,  went  at  once  into 
the  very  degradation  from  which  the  teacher  was  trying 
to  rescue  them.  Rut  could  a  generation  of  young  wo- 
men be  raised  up  to  act  as  teachers  of  the  next,  and  as 
reformers  of  the  homes  of  the  people,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  improvement.  To  this  end  Fidelia  Fiske 
prayed,  labored,  suffered,  and  hoped.  She  says:  "Our 
first  business  is  to  make  them  clothes,  that  they  may  be 
comfortable.  These  we  make  in  the  native  style.  1  hey 
must  be  cared  for,  not  less  when  out  of  school  than  when 
in.  When  I  go  out,  and  >vhen  I  come  in  I  take  these 
children  with  me,  for  I  dare  not  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. Oh!  they  are  a  precious  charge!  I  find  my 
heart  going  forth  to  them,  the  same  as  to  children  at 
home.  If  I  can  lead  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  I  shall 
feel  that  my  joy  is  full." 

Occasionally  also  Miss  Fiske  met  the  mothers  of  her 
girls,  holding  a  little  familiar  conversation  about  relig- 
ious things,  because  their  prejudices  prevented  tlieir 
hearing  the  Gospel  from  the  lij)s  of  ineti.  But  the  great 
obstacle  to  their  deriving  any  good,  was  their  inveter- 
ate habit  of  talking.  Usually  she  was  obliged  to  get 
them  to  keep  their  lingers  on  their  lips,  before  she  could 
obtain  silence,  and  then  she  would  tell  them  some  inter- 
esting narrative  from  the  Bible.  So,  little  by  little,  "the 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom"  was  sown. 

In  June,  1 844,  persecution  broke  out,  and  the  school 
was  for  a  time  dismissed,  in  order  to  prevent  violence 
being  displayed  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Their 
friends  took  them  home  for  a  time,  but  in  November 
the  storm  had  passed  over,  and  Miss  Fiske  received 
them  all  back  once  more.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number 
grew,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  seminary  in- 
cluded twenty-five  boarders;  and  more  might  have 
been  received  had  there  been  adequate  accommodation. 
The  mothers  occasionally  spent  an  afternoon  with  the 
girls,  and  so  favorable  was  the  impression  produced, 
that  people  who  would  formerly  have  scoffed  at  the  bare 
idea,  now  begged  that  their  daughters  might  be  taken 
into  the  school.  Larger  premises  were  subsequently 
obtained,  and  Miss  Fiske  rejoiced  over  a  full  institution. 
After  this  date,  much  success  was  seen;  many  of  the 
g^rls  were  known  to  use  their  opportunities  for  private 
prayer  most  assiduously,  and  to  listen  to  the  instruction 
imparted  with  more  earnest  attention.  In  January,  1846, 
a  revival,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  granted  to  the  pupils,  in  answer  to 
the  long-continued  prayer  of  the  missionaries.  Many 
of  the  girls  were  hopefully  converted  to  God,  and  the 
school  resounded  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Writing  home  at  this  juncture.  Miss  Fiske  says:  "Pray- 
erfulness  has  thus  far  been  strikingly  exhibited  in  those 
hopefully  converted.  They  love  their  closets;  and  it  is 
one  of  their  greatest  trials  that  they  cannot  have  a 
prayer-closet  as  they  wish.  I  have  many  little  meetings 
for  prayer  with  them.  It  is  delightful  at  such  times  to 
hear  those  who  have  but  just  begun  to  love  the  Lord, 
pleading  for  entire  consecration  to  Him,  and  also,  with 
the  deepest  apparent  feeling,  wrestling  for  the  salvation 
of  their  impenitent  friends.  Can  it  be,  I  often  think  at 
such  a  time,  that  these  are  indeed  sisters  in  Christ,  re- 
deemed by  His  blood,  and  made  heirs  of  heaven?  If  so, 
what  an  inroad  has  been  made  on  Satan's  kingdom. 
God  has  brought  to  pass  in  a  day  what  years  of  man's 
labor  could  never  effect."  Some  of  these  dear  girls 
^ew  up  to  be  teachers  of  others,  or  wives  and  mothers 
m  yanons  domestic  oiroles,  while   others  were  early 


taken  home  to  glory.     Some  of  the   memorials  of  these 
early  saved  ones  are  very  touching. 

Towards  the  end   of  1847,   Miss  Rice,  another  lady 
from  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  America,  arrived  to  as- 
sist Miss  Fiske   in  the  female  boarding  school.     Soon 
after  her  arrival,  a  new  awakening  broke  out  in  the 
school;  and  while  those  who  were  converted  three  years 
before  sought  a  fresh  consecration  of   heart  and  life,  be- 
moaning their  backsliding,  nearly   all  the   new  scholars 
experienced  pardoning  grace.     Nor  was  this  all.     From 
the  school    the  influence  of   the   Spirit   spread   around 
I  through  all  the  district,  till  scarcely  a   house  could   be 
I  found  in  some  of  the  villages  without  praying  members. 
'  Tlie  women,  among  whom  Miss  Fiske   had  labored   so 
I  long  and  so  unavailingly,  now   came    crowding   around 
j  the  premises  at  all  opportunities,  entreating  to  be  taken 
I  in  for  a  day  or  two,   to    learn    tlie    way    of    salvation. 
1  Night  and  day,  the   teacliers'  private   rooms,  as  well   as 
the  schoolrooms,  were  crowded  with  women,  whose  one 
I  anxiety  was  to  know  how  to   "flee   from   the   wrath   to 
i  come."     One  of  the  servants  whose   name   was  Joseph, 
;  after   experiencing  conversion    himself,   came  to  Miss 
I  Fiske  one  day  with  streaming  eyes,  and  said:  "I  have  a 
!  petition  to  make;  will  you   receive   it?"     On   being  as, 
I  sured  that  she  would,  he  proceeded:  "My  village  is  lost- 
I  uiy  family  are  going  to   destruction,  and   their   blood  is 
I  upon  my  neck.     Oh!  will  jomIqI  me   go   to-night,   and 
i  tell  them  their  state,  and   ask    their  forgivness  for   my 
;  soul-destroying    example?"       On  receiving   permission 
I  he  departed,  and  his  visit  was   the  commencement   of  a 
'  blessed  awakening  there,  also,  in  consequence  of  which 
!  many  converts  were  added  to  the  church. 
I      The  pupils  in  the  school  were  eager   to  get   others  to 
j  partake  of  the  same   blessings.     The   maltg,  or   mayor, 
j  of  Geog  Tapa,  called  there  one  day  to  see  his  little  girl, 
'  who  was  under  Miss   Fiske's  care.     His   daughter   had 
I  experienced  converting  grace   during   this   awakening; 
I  and,  anxious  that  her  father  should  be  saved,  too,  com- 
menced praying  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  first   messages 
'  and  salutations  were  over.     But  the  old  man  was  proud 
i  and  inflexible,  determined  not  to  be   influenced  by   the 
I  new  faith.     She  then  called  in  six  or  seven  of  her   com- 
(  panions  to  aid  in  her  efforts,  and  the  girls   formed   a 
I  praying  circle  round  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  room.     There 
I  he  sat  and    listened,  till  his  feelings  so   overcame   him 
I  that  he  sank  down  in  their  midst.     This  they  continued, 
I  until  the  man  himself  lifted  up  the  earnest  cry  for  mercy, 
I  and  soon  he  received  a  gracious  answer  of   peace.     This 
i  man  proved  his  conversion  by   his   consistent   life,  and 
'  his  warm  interest  in  all  that  pertained   to   the   mission, 
i  up  till  1863,  when  he  died.     Miss  Fiske   records  that  at 
the  close  of  this  awakening,  all  the  girls   in   the   school 
over  twelve  years    of    age    were    hopefully  converted, 
many  of  them  becoming,  from  that  time,  shining  lights 
I  in  a  dark  world.     Some  of  the  girls   returned  to  their 
!  mountain   homes — with  great   grief,   it   was   true,   but 
with  hearts  on  fire  w  ith  the  love  of  God,  promising  their 
teacher,  with  parting  sobs,  to  be  "faithful   unto  death." 
So    they    proved.     Many    years   afterward,    when  the 
evangelists  of  the  mission  journeyed  among  those  moun- 
tains, with  the  message  of   mercy  to    the  people,  they 
I  found  these  girls,  then  grown  into  womanhood,  m  homes 
of  their  own,  nurturing  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts, 
and  ready  to  welcome  the  preachers.     In   this  way   the 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  showed  itself,   after  many 
days. 

About  1850  an   attempt   was  made  by  the   Persian 
Government  to  close  the  school,  but  Miss  Fiske  appeal- 
ed to  the  British  Consul  at  Teheran,  and  witk  ^x^s&s.  ^^j^r^ 
cess  that  the  institutioTL  ^^»  «oSiKt^  \ft  ^'wciC\B»fe\sv*>&^^ 
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f erred  grecU  blessings  upon  the  female  part  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Early  marriages  were  abolishedy  so  that  it  was 
not  now  uncommon  to  keep  girls  in  the  school  until  they 
were  eighteen  or  nineteen,   before  they  left  to  be  mar- 
ried, or  to  engage  as  teachers  in  other  schools.     In  each 
case  the  girls  were  eagerly  sought  after,  as  means  of 
great  blessing  to  the  families  and  districts  in  which  they 
settled.     The  charge  of  fanaticism  had  been  brought 
against  Miss  Fiske  and  her  helpers  by  those  who  sought 
the  destruction  of  the  school;  but  she  fully   disposed  of 
this  charge  in  her  sensible   and  lady-like  letter  to  the 
British  Consul.     It  ran  as  follows: — "The  design  of  this 
school  is  to  educate  Nestorian  girls  that  they  may  be 
better  daughters,  and   sisters,  wives,  and   mothers,  than 
are  usually  found  among  this  people.     Unless  a  change, 
and  a  very  great  change,  can  be  wrought  in  the  females 
here,  all  tne  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  other  sex  will  fail  of 
producing  permanent  good.     We  aim  to  give  the  mem- 
Ders  of  tne  school  such  a  training,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  as  shall  best  fit  them  for   a  happy  and  useful  life 
among  their  own    people.       Aside    from    the    various 
duties   of  the  schoolroom,  kitchen,  and   washroom,  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  cut  out,  and  make  their  own  cloth- 
ing.    They  also  give  attention  to    other    plain    needle- 
work, and  ply  their  knitting  whenever  they  find   a  few 
leisure    moments.       Some     ornamental     needlework   is 
taught  the  elder  girls.     This  has  not  a  very  prominent 
place  in  onr  instructions,  though  we  deem  it  important. 
It  tends,  not  a  little,  to  soften  the  asperities   of  these 
wild  girls.     The  same  hand,  however,  that  skilfully  uses 
the  worsted-needle  is  found  in  summer  among  the  golden 
wheat,  holding  the  sickle;  and  in  the  autumn,  gathering 
the  vintage." 

So  the  cloud  of  persecution  passed  away  for  that  time, 
and  again,  and  again  the  school  experienced  large 
showers  of  divine  blessings.  It  was  extended  and  en- 
larged, too,  several  times,  in  consequence  of  its  growing 
popularity  and  usefulness.  It  was  Miss  Fiske's  increas- 
ing desire  that  every  girl  brought  within  the  range  of 
her  influence  should  not  only  be  trained  to  perform 
the  duties  connected  with  this  life  well,  but  that  she 
should  also  become  a  Christian,  in  deed,  and  in  truth. 
To  this  end,  she,  together  with  her  coadjutor,  Miss  Rice, 
labored,  prayed,  and  believed.  At  this  time  it  was 
nothing  uncommon  for  the  converted  mothers  of  the  girls 
— women,  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  sunk  in 
darkness  and  degradation — to  set  apart  seasons  to  pray 
specially  for  the  conversion  of  the  girls.  Then  they 
would  come  to  the  school  asking:  "Is  there  any  in- 
terest in  the  school?  Are  any  of  the  girls  prajing  for 
mercy?  Is  my  daughter  anxious?"  This  fact  indicates 
most  markedly  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
among  the  Fersian  women.  No  more  ignorant  and 
stupid,  like  donkey %^  the  poor  mothers,  having  found 
the  pearl  of  great  price  themselves,  yearned  that  their 
daughters  might  nnd  it  too. 

Time  passed  by  and  each  returning  year  increased  in 
blessing;  but  the  Government  again  endeavored  to  close 
the  school.  In  1856,  Askar  Khan,  a  Government  agent, 
visited  the  school,  to  obtain  evidence  against  it,  and 
thus  interrogated  one  of  the  elder  girls,  in  Turkish: — 

"Are  you  allowed  to  follow  your  own  customs? " 

"We  follow  all  that  are  good.  We  have  some  Very 
foolish  customs,  which  you  would  not  wish  us  to  follow." 

"Do  these  ladies  let  you  see  your  friends?" 

"Certainly;  we  always  see  them  when  they  come,  and 
we  go  home  three  times  in  the  year;  and  once  we  stay 
home  three  months." 

*'What  Ho  you  do  when  in  your  villages?  " 
/^We  ^o  out  into  the  delda  and  work,  and  do  every- 
tAin^  that  ottrfrienda  tells  ua  to  do.^' 


"Are  your  teachers  willing?  " 

'HTes;  they  tell  us  to  help  our  friends  all  we  can,  and 
are  sometimes  displeased  because  we  do  no  more  for 
them." 

"When  here,  what  do  you  do?  " 

"We  study  and  learn  all  wisdom." 

"Are  you  allowed  to  use  your  own  books?  " 

"Certainly.  The  book  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
religion  they  have  printed  for  us,  and  we  use  it  more 
than  any  other." 

"Do  you  fast?  " 

"Yes;  one  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
several  other  days." 

"Have  you  not  forsaken  your  father's  fasts?" 

"Not  any  that  are  written  in  that  book.  We  are  care- 
ful to  keep  all  those." 

"Would  your  teachers  be  willing  that  you  should 
fast?" 

"Tliey  would  be  willing;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  fast 
more  than  the  book  requires." 

"What  are  your  prayers?" 

"Such  as  the  book  teaches  us." 

Although  this  Government  agent  could  see  nothing 
but  good  in  the  school,  he  yet  spoke  very  decidedly 
against  female  education,  and  said  that  the  only  proper 
condition  for  girls  and  women  was  their  former  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  un- 
favorable representations  to  the  Government,  whioh 
would  have  bred  trouble,  had  he  been  spared.  He  was 
not  permitted,  however,  to  do  this,  for  he  was  shortly 
after  assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Khoordisb  chief. 
Thus,  once   more,   God's   providence  interposed. 

In  1859,  however.  Miss  JFiske's  health  visibly  failed* 
She  had  been  laboring  constantly,  "in  season  and  out  of 
season,"  among  the  Nestorian  people  for  sixteen  years; 
and  although  the  spirit  was  willing  and  eager  for  yet 
more  work,  the  flesh  jsvas  very  weak.  Symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  ended  in  her  death  set  in,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  she  should  return  to  America,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-voyage  as  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  best  medical  skill.  But  the  affections 
of  the  people  clung  round  her  with  such  fervency  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  break  away  from  them. 
The  native  converts  endeavored,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  cheer  and  aid  her  at  this  time.  She 
tells  an  affecting  story  of  one  who  sat  near  her  in 
a  church,  during  Divine  service,  striving  to  bear  up  her 
weakness.  Misa  Fiske  was  sitting  on  her  mat,  pensive- 
ly thinking  of  the  coming  separation,  and  striving 
against  her  pain,  when  a  Nestorian  woman  sat  behind 
her,  so  as  to  support  the  invalid's  frail  strength,  whis- 
pering: "If  you  love  me,  lean  hard."  She  did  lean, 
and  rest  too;  winning  so  much  rest  and  refreshment, 
indeed,  that  she  was  able  to  give  the  native  women 
another  lesson  of  an  hour's  length,  before  retiring  home 
that  evening. 

Although  greatly  against  her  will.  Miss  Fiske  had  no 
alternative  but  to  return  to  America.  Her  disease 
seemed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  quickly  sapped 
the  foundations  of  her  strength;  so,  weary,  worn,  and 
broken  in  health,  she  decided  to  go.  Others  of  the  mis- 
sion were  going  home  too,  to  rest  and  recruit,  and  it  be- 
came her  settled  intention,  after  doing  this,  to  return  to 
Persia — there,  if  it  became  her  Lor^s  will,  to  end  her 
days.  The  last  few  weeks  of  her  sojourn  at  IJrumiah 
were  full  of  tender  ministries  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  learnt  the  way  of  life  from  her  lips.  She 
mentions  that  in  one  meeting  ninety-three  converted 
females  met  to  wish  her  "God  speed,"with  all  of  whom, 
save  one,  she  had  prayed  alone.  Finally,  with  the 
promise  of  coming  back  as  soon  as  strength  permitted. 
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the  devoted  missionary  tore    herself    from    her  much- 
loved  pupils. 

Returning  home  she  was  welcomed  by  Christians  of 
all  ranks  and  denominations.  During  1860  she  used  all 
her  failing  strength  for  the  advancement  of  missions — 
speaking  at  drawing-room  meetings,  consulting  with 
missionary  laborers  destined  for  the  Nestorian  mission- 
field,  and  stirring  up  the  female  colleges,  especially  her 
own  loved  Mount  Efolyoke,  by  her  touching  recitals  of 
what  the  Lord  had  done.  Many  positions  of  usefulness 
were  offered  to  her,  but  to  all  the  requests  for  Christian 
service  in  this  form  her  reply  was  "Per^/a."  In  truth, 
she  hojped  and  expected  to  sail  for  tliat  land  in  the  sum- 
mer or  1863;  but  her  evidently  failing  strength  forbade 
it.  With  much  sorrow  of  heart  she  relinquished  this 
dearly  cherished  design,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Here  her  Christian  graces 
were  called  into  play,  and  as  far  as  her  strength  allowed 
she  threw  herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  beloved  work. 
Such  a  blessing  descended  upon  the  institution  that  in 
one  year  it  is  recorded,  "out  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  scholars  only  nineteen  left  it  unconverted."  She 
sacceeded,  too,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  missionary  con- 
secration among  the  young  ladies,  and  some  of  them, 
upon  whom  her  mantle  descended,  carried  on  the  great 
work  after  she  had  passed  into  the  skies. 

She  was  not,  however,  spared  very  long  to  labor  in 
her  native  land.  Her  disease  progressed  rapidly  at  the 
\aaty  and  she  was  compelled  to  lie  by  altogether.  Pre- 
cluded from  writing,  from  the  pain  and  inflammation  of 
arms  and  chest,  she  dictated  a  last  faithful  yet  affection- 
ate naessage  to  the  young  people  at  Mount  Ilolyoke.  It 
closed  with  these  words,  words  which  come  home  to 
every  Christian  heart;  "Live  for  Christ;  in  so  doing 
you  will  be  blessed  for  time  and  eternity."  She  experi- 
enced no  doubts;  her  assurance  was  complete;  her  peace 
flowed  as  a  river,  for  she  knew  in  whom  she  had  be- 
lieved. One  of  the  neighboring  ministers  called  to  see 
her  on  the  morning  of  her  death ;  and  while  he  was 
praying,  her  spirit,  upborne  on  wings  of  faith  and  love, 
soared  to  realms  of  endless  day,  on  the  morning  of  July 
26th,  1864. 

Those  who  knew  her 
her  Christian  character. 


attendance  last  year  of  500,  of  whom  300  were  boys. 
The  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  the  first  object  of  all; 
it  is  intended  that  a  child  who  has  been  in  the  school  a 
month  should  know  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners, and  by  him  alone  we  can  hope  for  an  entrance  to 
heaven.  Miss  Whately,  last  summer,  pointed  out  a 
sphere  of  useful  service  that  might  be  profitably  occu- 
pied by  a  Christian  lady  in  the  establishment  of  a 
European  Girls'  school  at  Cairo  for  the  many  who  desire 
a  European  education  for  their  daughters. 

Miss  Ely  reports  in  school  at  Bitlis  24  boarding 
pupils,  4  day  scholars,  and  2  graduates  as  teachers. 
There  has  been  a  most  cheering  promptness  on  the 
part  of  relatives  in  bringing  the  stipulated  provisions 
for  their  girls.  There  are  some  touching  cases  of  effort 
and  self-denial,  as  of  the  village  mother  who  gave  about 
eighty  pounds  of  wheat  which  she  had  gathered  during 
harvest  time  by  literally  begging  from  village  to 
village. 

The  pressure  on  the  Home  School  for  girls  at  Constan- 
tinople exceeds  its  means  of  accommodation.  The 
I  growth  of  the  school  has  been  very  rapid  during  the 
I  past  year.  One  place  after  another  has  been  given  up, 
I  until  even  the  parlor  has  been  changed  to  a  dormitory. 
'  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  90,  of  these  56  are 
boarding  scholars. 

There  are  two  prayer-meetings  at  Smyrna  for  women, 
one  Turkish  and  the  other  Armenian.  The  attendance, 
though  but  one  small  room  full,  is  steady. 

I      More  interest  has  been  developed  in   Manisa  than  for 
'  some  time  previous.     The   schools  in  charge  of  Misses 
Cull  and  Powers  indicate  the  variety  of  language  neces- 
sary at  that  point,  as  both  an  Armenian  and   Greek   de- 
I  partment  are  reported.     In  the  first  were  seven  boarders 
I  and  seventeen   day   pupils.     In  the  latter  ten  boarders 
and  thirty  day  pupils,  paying  tuition  in  advance  by  the 
term.     There  has  been  steady  hard  work  in  this   school, 
and  decided  progress  on    the  part  of  the  pupils.     Miss 
Maltas,  a  teacher  employed  by  the  station,  has  continued 
to  render  important  aid,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  visit- 
ing among  Greek  women,  and  among  the  poor  families, 
bore  the   highest   testimony  to  "  One  father  who  had  sent  his  daughter   and  son   as  day 
Dr.    Kirk,  the   eminent  Con-    scholars  at  Manisa,  came  to  Miss  Cull  and  said  he  wanted 


gregational  minister  of  Boston,  said:     "I  wish  to   speak    his  daughter  to  become  a  boarding  pupil,  he  paying  her 


carefully,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  one  who  came  near- 
er to  Jesus  in  self-sacrifice.  If  ever  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  I  think 
that  the  name  of  Fidelia  Fiske  would  stand  there. 
That  is  a  list  of  those  who  either  had  remarkable  faith, 
or  who  suffered  for  the  truth.  She  was  a  martyr.  She 
had  made  the  greatest  self-sacrifice.  She  had  given  up 
her  will;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  the  rest  is  easy. 
To  bum  at  the  stake  for  awhile,  to  be  torn  in  the  rack, 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  is  as  nothing  when  you 
have  torn  out  your  own  will,  and  laid  it  on  God's  altar." 
Said  the  venerable  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions:  "In  the  structure  and  working  of  her  whole 
nature,  she  seemed  to  me  the  nearest  approach  I  ever 
saw,  in  man  or  woman,  to  my  ideal  of  our  beloved  Sav-  | 
lour  as  He  appeared  on  the  earth."  This  is  high  praise; 
but  the  labors  and  the  life  of  Fidelia  Fiske  combine  to  ' 
bear  it  out. — Heroines  of  the  MissioTi  Field. 


paymg 
number 


Notes  of  Woman's  Work  in  the  East 
Marsovan  Missionary  Society  has  106    full 

members,  the  yearly  dues  being  $150,  besides  a 

who  pay  a  less  sum. 
The  school  of  Miss.  M.  L.  Whatelyi  opened  at  Cairo, 

Egypt,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  reported  a  daily 


board,  as  he  and  others  had  noticed  the  great  improve- 
ment that  had  come  over  another  girl  whom  Miss  Cull 
had  had  in  the  boarding-school  for  some  time. 

At  the  reunion  and  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Aintab,  Turkey,  last  July,  Miss 
Myra  A.  Proctor  gave  the  following  facts:  Four  Ame- 
rican teachers  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
work.  They  have  graduated  99  pupils,  of  whom  8  have 
died.  Of  the  graduate  86  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  church.  Number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
Seminary  at  the  time  of  the  report,  56. 

The  High  School  at  Broosa,  Turkey,  under  Miss 
Rappleye,  had  at  last  report  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
six  pupils.  A  new  school  building  was  partially  com- 
pleted, and  is  probably  already  occupied.  At  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  there  was  instrumental  music  and  sing- 
ing, by  girls,  in  four  languages:  English,  Greek,  Turk- 
ish, and  Armenian.  The  High  School  at  Arabkir 
numbered  last  year  40  pupils;  the  intermediate,  50. 

In  the  Female  Seminary  at  Oroomiah,  Persia,  there 
are  fourteen  Nestorian  girls  supported  by  the  Societies 
and  Bands  of  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church.  There  are  now  about 
1,900  children  under  Christian  instruction  ^\ftss\N%^^ 
villages  in  the  ipl^vaa  oi  Oxo^mvaJci. 
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Cliilbren'0  Itpnrtmmt. 


A  SandajT  School  in  Athens. 

JRS  KALAPOTHAKES,  writ- 
|g  ing  to  the  children  through 
the  Christian  Observer^  gives 
an  account  of  a  Christmas  gathering 
of  a  Sunday  School  in  tlie  city  of 
Athens.  The  children  had  learned  a 
great  many  passages  of  Scripture 
with  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
— ^prophecies  relating  to  it,  the  his- 
tory as  recorded  in  the  Go8j)els,  etc., 
also  many  beautiful  hymns;  and 
some  of  the  larger  boys,  entire  chap- 
ters from  the  Epistles.  She  says: 

"There  were  twenty-five  children 
cruwded  into  a  small  room,  sitting  on 
narrow  benches  without  any  backs; 
but  I  am  sure  they  did  not  count  that 
a  hardship,  for  when  their  teacher 
first  gathered  them  in  she  had  no 
benches,  and  they  sat  on  the  floor  on 
a  few  pieces  of  old  carpet. 

"Most  of  the  children  have  bought 
their  own  Testaments,  and  a  few  of 
them  the  entire  Bible.  Miss  Euphro- 
syne  has  encouraged  them  to  work 
and  save  up  their  pennies  (lepta)  and 
she  has  tried  to  find  a  market  for  the 
little  things  they  can  make;  and  so 
they  have  acquired  a  habit  of  work- 
ing and  of  being  careful  of  their  lit- 
tle earnings. 

"You  may  be  sure  they  take  very 
good  care  of  the  precious  volunu»s 
for  which  they  have  worked  so  hard. 
Of  course,  one  cannot  get  any  other 
book  so  large  and  so  well  bound  as 
the  Bible  for  the  same  money,  so 
Miss  Euphrosyne  explained  to  them 
how  good  people  give  money  to  the 
Bible  Society  to  print  the  blessed 
Word  of  GU>d  in  all  the  different 
languages  and  give  it  just  as  cheap 
as  possible;  and  then  she  asked  them 
if  they  would  not  like  to  help  on  in 
this  good  work.  Of  course  they 
were  very  glad  to  do  it,  and  as  soon 
as  they  paid  for  their  own,  they  be- 
gan to  bring  little  contributions  for 
this  purpose,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  made  a  special  contribution.  I 
heard  one  of  them  whisper  to  another, 
**I  want  to  give  more  to-day  because 
it  is  Christmas."  They  had  been 
taught  about  the  great  gift  of  God  to 
men,  and  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  show  their  gratitude. 

"When  the  gifts  were  distributed, 
one  little  girl  received  a  handsome 
doll  because  she  had  been  present 
every  Sunday  during  the  entire  year. 
She  had  never  had  anything  so  beau- 
tiful for  "  her  very  own  "  before. 

"Last  year  one  of  the  children  had 

bought  a  decalogue  for   five    lepta 

/worth  five-sixths  of  a  cent),  but  his 

mother  tore  it   up.   Baying  ^*it  Tf»9 


heretical,"  and  she  would  not  let  him 
go  again  for  several  weeks;  but  at 
length  she  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
and  now  is  as  eager  to  have  him 
there  as  he  is  to  go,  and  comes  in 
herself  sometimes,  to  talk  with  Miss 
Euphrosyne.  All  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  have  learned  to  love 
I  and  trust  the  kind  teacher,  since  they 
i  see  how  much  more  gentle  and  obe- 
dient the  children  are.  Some  large 
boys  have  begged  permission  to  come, 
but  her  room  is  small  and  she  can- 
not receive  many  more." 


Missionary  Concert  Exercise. 

BY  GERTRUDE  TENNEY  TWINING. 

Song.— Watchman  Tell  us  of  the  night, 
—by  the  Choir.  (No.  1153  in  Songs  for 
the  Sanctuary. ) 

Scripture  Keading. — Rom.  10: 1-18  or 
Acts  17: 16-32. 

Prayer.— By  the  Supt.  or  Pastor. 

Song.— By  the  choir  or  a  trained  quar- 
tette. 

A  Missionary  Hsmin. 
Translated  f torn  th^  fitrtnan, 

UT  MB».  CLAKA  E.  BCIIAUPPMB,  BrUUTi,  AUStriO. 

(CupyrlKhi.  IJM).  by  the  A,  B.  C.  F.  M..  Honton.) 

1.  The  cause  is  Thine,  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
The  cause  for  which  we  plead. 
The  grain  of  corn,  l)efore  it  grows. 
To  nature  lost,  must  wilt  and  die. 
And  since  it  is  Thy  cause,  O  Lord, 

It  cannot  but  succeed. 
And  si^s  of  fruitful  harvest  shows. 
And  m  the  ground  unheeded  lie. 
Thro*  death  be  lost, 
;  To  self  entirely  lost. 

i  2.  Thou,  Lord  and  Captain,  Thou  didst  go 
Through  sorrow  up  to  heaven. 
And  to  believing  souls  below, 
I         The  selfsame  path  is  given. 

So  take  us  all  together.  Lord, 
To  share  the  sorrow  and  reward, 
Thy  cause  and  us,  with  dying  love, 
I  Lead    through   Thy  grave,  to    light 

above, 
To  light  above, 
j  Through  night  to  light  above. 

3.  Thou,  as  a  ^rain  of  corn,  didst  die. 
And  sink  into  the  tomb. 
The  world,  thine  own,  in  sin  doth  lie; 
Enliven  now  its  gloom. 
Send  messengers  to  every  zone, 
Let   soon   Thy   glorious   name    be 

known. 
Thy  name  so  full  of  saving  light; 
Wc  wait  to  serve,  with  heart  and 
might. 
In  toil  and  fight, 
To  serve  in  toil  and  fight 
Misiionary  Herald,  Feb.  1880. 

An  Bxerciae  by  Four  little  Oirls. 

First. 

Jesus  loves  the  little  children: 

For  he  said  one  day, 
Let  the  children  come  to  me. 
Keep  them  not  away. 

Second. 
There  are  many  little  children 

Who  have  never  heard 
Of  his  love  and  tenderness. 

Of  his  holy  Word. 

TlURD. . 

I  would  tell  these  little  children, 
If  they  all  could  hear. 


How  he  spoke  to  his  disciples. 
With  the  children  near. 

Fourth 
Listen  now  while  we  repeat  it; 

Hark!  'tis  very  sweet: 
I  should  think  'twould  make  the  children 

Hasten  him  to  meet. 

All. 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not  for  of   such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Recitation.— By  a  little  girL 

What  a  Uttle  Child  can  do. 

I'm  a  very  little  maid ; 

I  can't  do  much,  'tis  true; 
Yet  the  mission  I  can  aid: 

This  a  little  child  can  do. 

I  can  run  on  busy  feet ; 

Work  for  mamma  all  day  through: 
What  I  do  for  her  is  sweet; 

This  a  little  child  can  do. 

I  can  talk  to  wicked  boys; 

Tell  them  what  is  good  and  true; 
Make  them  love  the  Sunday  school: 

This  a  little  child  can  do. 

Tracts  on  missions  I  can  give; 

Send  to  heathen  children  too; 
Teach  them  better  ways  lo  live : 

This  a  little  child  can  do. 

If  *'She  hath  done  what  the  c<mld," 
Jesus  should  say  to  you. 
You'd  be  glad;  I  know  you  would: 
This  a  little  child  can  do. 

Song.— Ye  Christian  Heralds  I  go  pro- 
claim. (No.  1138  in  Songs  for  the  Sanctu- 
ary.) 

Concert  Recitation.- By  eight  or  ten 
little  girls. 

(In  order  to  be  effective  it  should  be 
spoken  very  slowly  and  very  distinctly; 
each  child  touching  the  right  hand  to  die 
mouth,  the  nose,  the  throat,  as  each  is 
mentioned,  and  touching  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  with  both  hands,  and  crossing  the 
hands  as  they  are  mentioned.) 

Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  nations:  praise 
him  all  ye  people. 

Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say. 
Where  is  now  their  God? 

But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens:  he  hath 
done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased. 

Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work 
of  men's  hands. 

They  have  mouths  but  they  speak  not; 
eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not; 

Thev  have  ears  but  they  hear  not;  noses 
have  thev  but  they  smell  not; 

They  have  hands  but  they  handle  not; 
neither  speak  they  through  their  throat. 

They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them; 
so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them. 

O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord;  he  will  bless 
us;  he  will  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord 
both  small  and  great. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

(Selcctedirom  Psa.  115  and  others.) 

Recitation.— By  a  boy. 

Tne  Liffhthouae  and  its  Keeper.  - 

BT  OBOROS  T.  BXA. 

On  a  sunken  rock  in  the  open  sea 
Stood  a  lighthouse  high  and  strong; 

And  the  lamp  was  there  with  its  splendid 
flame. 
And  the  keeper,  all  night  long. 
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fiat  the  keeper  had  naught  of  pity  or  love; 

▲  hard,  selfish  man  was  he: 
Heahadedthe  lamp,  and  sent  out  no  light 

0*er  the  dark  and  perilous  sea. 

Safe  in  oomfort  himself,  the  mighty  ships 

Might  strike,  or  go  safely  by. 
"Let  them  strike,  or  go  down,  who  cares?  " 
said  he: 

"Ilea  have  only  once  to  die." 

One  dismal  night,  by  a  strong  wind  driven, 
Came  a  ship  with  all  sails  spread : 

2X0  one   thought   of   danger;  for  no   one 
knew 
Of  the  sunken  rocl^  ahead. 

Fdflt  sweeping  along   came  the   sailclad 
ship» 
The  white  foam  leaped  from  her  prow: 
"Ail's  well!"  cried  the  watchman,  pacing 
the  deck: 
"All's  well! "  passed  from  stern  to  bow. 

But  scarce  died  away  had  the  watchman's 

____  cry. 

When   crash — ^plungcd   the  ship  to  her 

fate; 
And  there  was  the  beacon  that  would  have 

saved; 
But  'twas  seen,  alas  I  too  late. 

Ohl  fearful  cries  of  the  drowning  men 
From  the  seething  waves  that  night; 

And  they  cursed,  as  they  sank,  the  merci- 
less i^an 
Who  refused  his  saving  light. 

The  men  of  the  ship  are  the  heathen  world ; 

The  beacon,  the  Book  of  God ; 
The  keeper,  the  Christian  who  shades  his 
lamp, 

And  sends  not  its  light  abroad. 
— The  Ohildren*$  Beeard. 

SOHG.— Webb. 

(No.  1171  in  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary.) 

An  exercise. — By  five  little  girls. 

FIRST. 

A  little  Hindoo  girl  am  I, 

One  of  Calcut1a*8  daughters: 
Perhaps  my  mother,  by  and  by, 

Will  throw  me  into  the  waters. 
Wcn'i  you  send  somebody  over  the  sea 
To  help  such  little  ones  as  we? 

SECOND. 

I  am  a  little  Indian  child 

Fnim  up  in  the  north-west  snows. 
They  are  dreadfully  cruel,  those  Black- feet 
wild: 
Nobody  to  teach  them  goes. 
Won*t  you  send  somebody— who  will  it  be? 
To  help  such  little  ones  as  we? 

THIRD. 

A  little  African  girl  am  I: 

From  the  desert  tents  I  come. 
Where  the  wicked  traders  go  by. 

And  sell  us  as  slaves  from  home. 
Won't  you  send  somebody  over  the  sea 
To  help  such  little  ones  as  we? 

FOURTH. 

I'm  a  little  one  from  the  leles  of  the  Sea: 

Our  terrible  fate  you  know; 
Forjust  such  poor  little  girls  as  we 

They  unto  the  idols  throw. 
Won't  you  send  somebody  over  the  sea 
To  help  such  little  ones  as  we? 

FIFTH. 

I'm  a  Boston  girl.    Oh !  listen  to  me : 

To  tell  you  this  I  have  come. 
Besood  to  the  little  girls  over  the  sea; 

Bat  don't  forget  us  at  home. 
Won't  YOU  send  somebody  out  in  the  street 
To  leaid  and  watoh  over  our  little  feet? 


ALL. 

We  are  the  Good  Shepherd's  lambs,  we 
know, 
Let  us  dwell  wherever  we  mav; 
And  these  are  the  words,  when  here  below. 

Of  the  children  he  used  to  say: 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 

me, 
And  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

— Misiionary  Echoes. 

A  set  of  questions  to  be  answered  by 
teachers. 

1  What  heathen  king  aided  in  building 
Solomon's  temple?    (1  Kings,  5.) 

2  Where  did  a  heathen  idol  fall  down 
before  the  ark  of  God?    (1  Sam., 5.) 

3  What  are  the  heathen  usually  called  in 
the  Bible? 

4  Is  salvation  intended  for  the  heathen 
also?  (Rom.  3:  29.  Acts  11:  18.  Rev. 
22:  17.) 

5  Who  was  the  first  missionary  to  the 
heathen  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament? 
(Acts  11.) 

0  What  apostle  devoted  himself  particu- 
larly to  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen? 

7  How  did  a  little  girl  once  help  a  great 
heathen  captain  who  was  sick  with  leprosy? 
(2  Kings  5.) 

8  How  can  children,  now,  help  the 
heathen  who  are  sick  with  the  leprosy  of 
sin? 

9  What  was  the  probable  age  of  the 
young  man  who  slew  tlie  heathen  giant 
Goliath? 

10  In  what  ways  can  young  men,  now, 
help  the  Lord  destroy  the  heathen?  (We 
destroy  an  enemy  when  we  make  him  a 
friend.) 

11  What  was  Christ's  last  command? 
(3Iarkl6:15.) 

Song.— From    Greenland's   Icy   Moun- 
tains. 
Benediction. 


Steady  Streams. 

THIS  is  the  name  of  the  children's 
missionary  society  at  Lake  Forest, 
III. ,  auxiliary  to  the  Woman's  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Chi- 
cago. It  was  organized  in  May,  1875,  by 
Mrs.  Rhea,  who  was  its  president  for  five 
years,  though  each  monthly  meeting  was 
conducted  by  different  ladies,  the  meetings 
being  held  at  their  houses  on  some  week- 
day. It  comprises  over  fifty  children,  all 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  When  they 
attain  that  age  they  graduate  into  the 
Young  People's  Missionary  Society. 

At  each  meeting  some  particular  mis- 
sionary field  is  reported  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  geography  and  histqfy  is  given ; 
short  papers  are  read  containing  interesting 
facts  relative  to  that  field.  Sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  numerous  items  are  giv- 
en, verses  of  Scripture  recited,  interspersed 
with  singing.  Much  valuable  information 
is  gained  and  a  missionary  zeal  awakened 
in  these  young  hearts.  Their  offerings  are 
made  monthly,  brought  in  little  envelopes, 
previously  distributed.  At  the  fifth  anni- 
versary, held  in  May  last,  the  treasurer  re- 
ported $508.  contributed  during  the  five 
years.    The  "graduates"  at  that  meeting, 


ten  in  number,  performed  a  graceful  act  by 
contributing  one  dollar  each  to  constitute 
the  wife  of  their  pastor  a  life-member  of 
Steady  Streams.  The  sum  of  $41.25  was 
given  for  the  Persian  famine  sufferers,  and 
$85.  more  have  been  contributed  since  that 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose.  A  Waste- 
not  Society  was  formed  by  some  of  its 
members  last  year,  adopting  for  its  motto: 
"Waste  nothing."  By  gathering  scraps  of 
paper,  rags,  old  iron,  etc.,  and  selling  them, 
they  realized  and  paid  into  the  treasury  $28. 

This  year  a  new  plan  was  inaugurated. 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Ward  was  elected  president,  and 
conducts  all  the  meetings,  which  are  held 
on  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  church  lecture 
room,  securing  a  larger  attendance  than  on 
a  week-day.  Mrs.  Rhea  gives  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  presence  in  some  part  whenever 
she  can.  There  is  a  first  and  second  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  from  the 
children.  One  other  child,  with  these  ofil- 
cers,  constitute  an  executive  committee 
which  meets  with  the  president  once  a 
month  to  plan  for  their  next  exercises. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  having  been  delayed  two  Sabbaths  by 
the  storms.  The  February  meeting  was 
omitted  on  account  of  so  many  children  be- 
ing sick  with  measles.  About  fifty  chil- 
dren were  present.  The  subject  was  China. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

1.  Hymn  read  by  first  vice-president — 
boy. 

2.  Scripture  read  by  second  vice-presi- 
dent— girl. 

3.  Offerings  placed  in  the  box  on  the 
table,  amounting  to  $9. 10  for  February  and 
March;  whole  amount  since  May  1,  $106., 
including  $25.  Decennial  offering  at  Thurs- 
day's prayer  meeting. 

4.  Prayer  by  Sunday-school  superinten- 
dent. 

5.  Secretary's  report. 

6.  Treasurer's  report 

7.  Geography  of  China,  with  the  route 
from  America. 

8.  The  great  wall  of  China,  ite  cities, 
buildings  and  monuments. 

9.  Exhibiting  of  photographs  of  Chinese 
scenes. 

10.  The  people  of  China,  the  condition 
of  the  women  and  girls. 

11.  Items  and  verses — several  children. 

12.  The  story  of  Robert  Morrison,  the 
pioneer  Chinese  missionary. 

13.  Sketch  of  missionary  work  in  China, 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  forty  vears. 

14.  Remaining  items— several  children. 

15.  A  letter  to  Steady  Streams  from  a 
teacher  in  the  Chinese  Sabbath-school  in 
Chicago,  telling  of  the  work  there. 

10.  Some  Chinese  articles  shown  by  the 
children. 

17.  Poem,  "Little  Temples." 

18.  Singing. 

19.  Short  address  by  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent. 

20.  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert. 

The  whole  exercises  occupied  an  hour. 
The  children  were  deeply  interested  through- 
out, and  always  anticipate  the  meetings 
with  great  pleasure.  They  feel  they  have 
some  personal  part  in  the  great  work  of 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  seed  implanted  in 
these  young  hearts  will  bear  rich  fruit  in 
their  future  lives.— W.  in  Adtanae. 
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The  Oriental  Chorches. 

The  Oriental  churches,  if  not  as  corrupt  as  the  West- 
em  apostacy,  are  more  dead.  Protestant  missions  are 
confined  to  the  Armenians,  Nestorians,  the  Copts  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Greek  Church  in  Greece  and  its  islands. 
Little  has  been  attempted  in  any  part  of  Russia.  The 
work  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Armenians,  as  well 
as  the  reformation  within  the  bosom  of  that  church,  are 
full  of  interest.  The  educational  work  in  Turkey  and 
Syria  is  unequaled  in  value  and  interest  by  any  branch 
of  Protestant  evangelization.  The  Northern  Presby- 
terians have  accomplished  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
results  among  the  Kestorians  in  Persia.  The  United 
Presbyterian  mission  in  Egypt,  still  mainly  confined  to 
the  Copts,  is  a  model  of  economy  and  efBciency.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  have  established  important  stations 
in  the  Greek  peninsula  and  islands.  The  continental 
churches  have  also  missions  among  the  Abyssinians. 
The  sad  condition  of  the  Russian  Church  is  painfully  re- 
flected in  the  present  social  condition  of  that  country. 
These  ancient  churches  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  are 
dying  in  hoary  decrepitude. 

.  ^ 

The  Revised  New  Testament 

The  Committee  of  Revision  have  done  a  great  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  stimulus  they  have  given  to  Bible 
reading  within  the  past  few  days.  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
find  the  newspaper  press  becoming  a  Bible  circulation 
society,  and  the  news  boy  a  colporteur.  The  new  ver- 
sion has  not  lessened  the  claims  of  foreign  missions. 
The  Saviour's  last  command  receives  no  lessened  force 
from  the  appropriate  charge,  "  Go  ye  and  make  dbciples 
of  all  nations."  The  command  to  '^  go  out  into  thehigh- 
waj-s  and  Ledges  And  constrain  them    to    come   in," 


touches  still  stronger  cords  of  love  than  the  old  "  com- 
pel." The  dark  shadows  which  still  lie  over  the  f  atnre, 
call  with  the  same  force  to  us  to  rescue  the  perlBhing. 
With  admirable  wisdom  the  fewest  number  of  possible 
changes  seems  to  have  been  studied;  and  these,  while 
changing  no  great  article  of  Christian  faith,  have 
brought  out  with  new  clearness  and  emphasis  the  great 
truths  of  inspiration  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
way  of  salvation,  the  Christian  life,  and  the  future  ppoB- 
pects  of  the  Church,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  While 
the  verdict  of  the  Church  will  probably  be  slowly  giyen 
and  acted  upon,  and  while  even  this  revbion  will  prob- 
ably be  even  yet  revised,  in  the  light  of  this  verdict,  yet 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  in  due  time,  probably  not  before  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  generally  adopted 
in  all  the  evangelical  churches  that  speak  the  English 
tongue. 

The  May  Meetings. 

The  New  York  anniversaries  were  very  poorly  attend- 
ed during  the  past  month.  It  was  painful  to  hear  the 
many  able  and  striking  addresses  which  these  annual 
meetings  of  the  great  religious  societies  always  call 
forth,  falling  on  hundreds  of  vacant  seats.  This  fact 
undoubtedly  indicates  a  decay  of  enthusiasm,  a  lethargy 
of  feeling,  bom  of  increasing  social  luxury  and  nnqaefl- 
tionable  religious  apathy.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
The  methods  of  Christian  work  have  changed.  These 
are  becoming  to  a  far  greater  extent  less  popular,  and 
more  practical  and  business-like;  matters  not  so  much 
for  the  great  assembly  as  for  the  executive  board;  all 
things  are  more  and  more  done  by  machinery.  It  pro- 
duces large  financial  results,  for  never  were  the  resalts 
larger,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  masses,  the  kindling  of  Christian  feeling, 
the  fellowship  of  catholic  communion  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  ultimate  and  infinite  loss.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  cheering  to  notice  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  these  various  associations  reaches  the  immense  amount 
of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars. 


We  rejoice  to  notice  the  large  returns  of  the  Presby- 
terian assemblies  now  in  session,  for  Home  and  Foreign 
missionary  work.  The  Northern  Board  is  now  not  only 
out  of  debt,  but  provided  with  a  surplus.  This  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  country,  but  we  trust  that  while  still  more 
will  be  looked  for,  debt  will  be  uncompromisingly 
avoided  in  future. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  presence  in  our  city  of  the 
Rev.  Griffith  John  of  China,  one  of  the  leading  missiona- 
ries of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Our  readers- 
were  favored  with  an  article  from  him  last  month. 


Our  space  is  so  fully  occupied  this  month,  that  we 
shall  delay  until  next  month  an  account  of  the  meetings 
of  the  different  American  and  English  Societies. 
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BeTlew  af  Mission  Wark  at  Oroomlfth  for  YeAr  188a. 

Tbe  Rev.  W.  R  Stocking  has  translated  and  for- 
warded to  ua  the  following,  published  in  Ma^s  of  Light 
a  mission  paper  published  at  Oroomiahj  Persia,  January 

27th,  1881: 

Last  year  brought  so  many  calamities  by  the  famine, 
by  the  war,  and  by  death  from  diseasej  that  wq  were 
fearful  the  spiritual  interests  had  suffered.  For  this 
reason,  with  much  thanksgiving,  we  are  contemplating 
the  results  of  the  year  past,  while  we  find  that  no  other 
year  has  been  so  memorable  for  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  the  Lord*  The  number  added  to  the  churches  is  254 
(of  course  all  by  profession),  making  the  whole  number 
of  church  members  1,305 — a  net  gain  of  151  for  the  year. 
As  far  as  we  have  word,  70  members  have  died,  17  have 
been  excommunicated,  15  others  have  been  dropped 
from  the  rolls  as  not  heard  from.  The  additions  have 
been  mostly  from  the  villages  and  hamlets,  where  tlie 
work  is  comparatively  new,  as  Ballow,  Abdullakand, 
Alkai,  and  Chamakee,  in  all  of  which  there  has  been 
much  growth.  (Then  follows  a  list  of  places  that  have 
received  no  addition,  some  of  them  because  of  the  lack 
of  ordained  pastors  to  administer  the  ordinances.)  The 
number  of  comers  to  prayer  (attendants  in  the  congre- 
gations) during  the  year  has  increased  about  800  souls. 
In  the  matter  of  contributions,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  year  of  famine  hai^  been  a  year  in  which  God  has 
opened  our  hearts  and  hands.  It  is  said  that  261  tomans 
have  been  given  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  287  tomans 
for  building  houses  of  prayer  or  worship,  540  tomans  for 
the  support  of  pastors  and  preachers,  and  165  tomans 
for  the  native  missionary  board  (the  last  item  inferred, 
W.RS}.  Total,  11,63  tomans  (about  $2,326).  This 
amount  is  387  tomans  more  than  the  previous  year,  show- 
ing most  clearly  that  the  one  thing  we  need  to  enlarge 
our  gifts  is  the  heart  to  give. 

For  this  exhibit  let  us  praise  God  and  take  courage. 


Medical  Training-School  for  Ladies. 

The  Missionary  Helper,  the  organ  of  the  Free  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Socity,  has  the  following  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  training  of  ladies  for  Medical  Missions: 

Most,  if  not  all,  missionary  societies  have  come  to 
acknowledge  the  great  necessity  of  woman's  medical 
skill  in  heathen  lands,  and  have  their  representatives  in 
the  field.  It  is  affirmed  that  nothing  has  impressed  the 
natives  more  than  this  phase  of  missionary  work,  and 
that  it  has  been  invaluable  in  removing  prejudices,  in- 
ducing kindly  feeling,  and  opening  doors  for  the  en- 
trance of  truth. 

The  number  of  women  willing  to  prepare  and  devote 
themselves  to  this  departmentis  largely  increased,  and 
they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  stepping  out  of  their 
sphere,  but  receive  respect  and  encouragement. 

Dr.  Griffith,  of  London,  being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  indescribable  need  of  more  medically-trained  mis- 
sionaries, has  added  to  his  "  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children  "  a  "  Medical  Training-School  for  Ladies."  All 
Protestant  Christians  are  admissible,  there  are  lectures 
bv  eminent  physicians,  and  also  on  divinity,  as  the 
object  is  two-fold — medical  instruction,  and  missionary 
training.  The  pupil  is  examined  on  a  two-years'  course 
of  instruction. 

Dr.  Griffith,  in  the  Indian  Female  Evangelist,  thus 
forcibly  and  intelligently  speaks:  "Few  Westerns,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  been  in  the  East,  can  realize  the 
horrors  of  zenana  life — horrors  which  remind  me  of  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition — horrors  which  I  shall  not  depict; 
simply  for  very  shame's  sake  I  cannot  lift  the  curtain. 
To  the  Christian  mind  zenana  life,  in  the  fullest  health, 


is  most  revolting!  What  is  it,  then,  in  time  of  sickHesa, 
and  in  thu  hours  of  travaill  Even  I,  a  medical  man^ 
feel  chilled  as  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  seem  to 
hear  the  wails  of  suffering  women  and  children,  suffer- 
ing and  dying  for  want  of  the  services  of  the  very  ladies 
we  purpose  training — suffering  and  dying  where  such 
sacred  services  would  have  averted  suffering  and  death- 
God,  thou  knoweat  what  sufferings,  what  death! 

**  I  long  to  hasten  to  their  relief  by  the  only  means 
left  in  our  power  by  the  prejudices  of  native  caste  and 
religion.  No  medical  man  can  approach  the  zenana;  it 
is  therefore  through  the  ministration  of  the  lady  medi- 
cal missionary  relief  can  be  brought  But  the  laborers 
have  been  so  few  ms  to  be  Instt^cient  bt/  thomandB. 

**  Having  personally  become  acquainted  with  the  sad 
state,  medically,  surgically,  and  ohstetrically,  of  children 
and  women  in  Musselinan'and  Oriental  countries  during. 
my  travels,  I  feel  acutely  for  those  poor  unaided  sufferers 
whom  it  is  our  object  to  relieve  bodily,  and  whilst  so 
doing  to  minister  to  their  souls'  wants  by  bearing  to- 
them,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  gladdening  news  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  get  a  sxifficieiit  number  of 
ladies  possessing  degrees  and  diplomas  to  undertake  the 

!  medical  missionary  life;  and  many  ladies  are  willing  to 
do  just  the  toork  we  propose,  who  cannot  afford  the  time^ 

'  money,  and  strength  involved  in  a  longer  curriculum^ 
and  who  in  two  years  would  be  able  to  fill  such  positions 

I  as  we  point  out. 

"  I  feel  impelled  to  this  service  as  being  God's.  I  hear 
his  voice  saying:  *  Speak  unto  the  people  that  they^go 
forward.' " 

It  is  gratifying  that  we  are  able  to  send  soon  our  first 
medical  missionary  in  the  person  of  Miss  Nellie  Phillips, 
who  has  recently  graduated  from  the  medical  course 
which  she  has  been  pursuing  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
others  should  be  preparing  to  follow  into  this  important 
field. 

Collecting  Money  for  Missions. 

In  the  Helping  Hand,  (a  ladies'  missionary  paper), 
was  an  article  entitled,  "Better  than  a  Fair."  It  gave  an 
account  of  the  way  ladies  in  Denver  collected  money  for 
missions, — a  way  free  from  the  objections  connected 
with  fairs.  Written  invitations  were  sent  to  each  wo- 
man  whose  name  was  on  the  church  list,  to  present  a 
thank-offering  in  remembrance  of  the  manifold  blessings 
God  had  bestowed  upon  her  as  a  Christian  woman.  For 
this  purpose  a  praise  meeting  was  held  in  the  church 
parlors;  envelopes  were  given,  and  it  was  desired  each 
should  give  as  God  had  prospered.  These  invitationa 
met  with  a  hearty  acceptance.  Many  gathered  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  from  the  beginning  the  presence  of 
God  was  evident.  Every  heart  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  joy;  all  gladly  brought  silver  or  gold  for  an  offer- 
ing, while  their  grateful  praises  aecended  to  the  throne. 
The  offerings  so  much  exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  ob- 
ject specified  before  the  meeting,  that  I;  109.  remained  ta 
send  to  starving  Persia.  Or.e  woman  came  from  tho 
mountains  far  up  Platte  Canon;  returning  home,  she 
attempted  to  give  her  husband  some  account  of  the 
meeting,  but  seemed  unable. 

"Try,"  said  the  husband. 

"O,  I  can't,"  she  persisted,  "but  I  wish  I  had  more  to 
give  the  dear  Lord;  it  is  so  blessed  to  give." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  husband,  comfortingly.  "I 
am  going  to  plant  an  extra  field  of  potatoes  this  year, 
that  you  may  have  more  missionary  money." 

So  the  influence  of  that  meeting  reaches  far  up  one 
mountain  gorge  of  Colorado,  and  a  tithe  <^1  \^i^nl\x^^jsv 
soil  is  given  to  C\iT\«X. — Repon  oj  ¥a.\xV.  M-OTcve.. 
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Tub  Foreign  Sunday  School  Absoci- 
ATiON.— This  association  held  their  Annual 
meeting  in  Brookl)rn.  ou  May  18th.  The 
New  York  JShangelist  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Association  as  gathered 
from  the  Annual  Report:— "Since  the  or- 
ganization of  this  association  eighteen 
years  ago,  in  Brooklyn,  it  has  planted 
schools  in  seveml  CoatlneDtal  European 
<K>uii tries,  so  that  there  are  now  more  than 
Ave  thousand  Sunday- schools  in  those 
<M3untries  where  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
there  was  scarcely  one*  Into  those  schools 
there  have  been  gatheped  more  than  590,- 
CN}0  aeholara  and  35,000  teachers.  In 
Qtm%  BHtain  there  are  4,640,703  scholars 
in  the  Sunday  Sf^hool??;  in  the  United 
States  there  are  nearly  7,000.000  scholars, 
in  ite  83.000  schools.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  there  are  800,000  scholars  and  100, 
OOQ  teachers,  while  in  all  Europe  outside  of 
Great  Britaiu^  there  are  but  590.000  schol 
ars.  The  work  of  this  Association  is  car- 
ried on  from  this  country  by  correspon- 
dence (without  cost)  done  by  forty  ladies, 
who  are  the  real  maaagers,  though  gentle 
men  are  associated  with  them.  These 
ladies  are  divided  into  four  committees- 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
There  being  no  paid  agents,  its  work  costs 
ComparatiTely  Uttle— 15  500ayear  and  this 
for  the  hire  o  httlls  and  their  convenien 
■ces  and  the  dissemination  of  Sunday-schoal 
literature.  No  dlfflcuity  is  eiperienced  in 
letting  children  nto  the  schools,  nor  teach- 
€rB  to  instruct  them,  except  here  and  there 
in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries." 

Woman's  Work,  The  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Northwest,  was 
held  in  Chicago  the  lost  week  n  April. 
Not  less  than  one  ibouBand  dele>nite8,  be- 
sides others  were  m  attendance,  represent- 
ing the  Presbyterian  women  of  ten  differ- 
«nt  states.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Obierver  says:— **Mrs.  G.  II.  Latlin. 
one  of  the  secretaries,  read  the  report  and 
reviewed  the  wi^rk  accomplished  by  the 
Board  from  its  inception  ten  years  ago. 
They  began  with  four  atiitiUary  societies 
and  one  lady  missionary  in  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  they  have  sent  out  fifty- 
■evea  missionaries,  and  have  raised  more 
ihan  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
They  have  now  in  tlie  Northwest  1,100 
auxiliaries,  with  39  lady  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands,  and  50  Bible  readers  and 
mtive  teaehers.  Their  contributions  have 
Increiised  from  year  o  year  n  regular,  un- 
AtiMed  ratio,  from  |6,000  the  first  year,  to 
958,000  in  the  year  just  closed,  to  which 
they  added  nearly  another  thousand  at 
thia  annual  meeting.  Nearly  twenty  per- 
sona connected  with  the  mission  work, 
flome  returned  from  the  field,  some  ust 
entering  the  pervire,  and  some  the  mothers 
nd  wives  of  missionaries,  were  present  on 
the  plHtform.   and    took   part  in  the  ad- 


Hefohmed  Chubce. — The  Missionary 
Board  Refonned  Church  in  America, 
make  the  follow  ng  report:— "The  receipts 
for  the  year  which  closed  on  April  30th, 
were  as  follows: 

From  churches $5.'>,237.01 

"    Sabbath  schools 0.500.  li> 

"    individuals,  thro*  churches .  17,073.50 
"    individuals,     not    through 

churches 3,133.70 

"    miscellaneous  sources 8,243  58 

•*    legacies 2,136.43 


Total t;»2,984.32 

"To  the  last  General  Synod  the  Board  re- 
ported: 'The  debt  to-day,  less  cash  on 
hand,  is  $29,830.  The  amount  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Missions  for  the 
year  to  come,  is:  For  the  Amoy  Mission, 
$11,007;  the  Arcott  Mission,  $15,073;  the 
Japan  Miiision,  $23,907;  expenses  at  home, 
including  interest  on  debt  and  possible 
premium  on  exchange,  $0,€75-  making  a 
total  of  $00,747  simply  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  work  as  it  now  is.'  The  entire  a- 
mount  reported  a  year  ago  as  necessary  to 
pay  the  debt  and  support  the  missions  was 
$90,583.  Ttais  large  sum  has  been  given, 
and  a  balance  of  over  $2,000  remained  in 
tlie  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
All  debts  are  paid,  and  as  far  as  this  Chris- 
tian enterprise  is  concerned,  the  Church 
owes  no  man  anything  but  love." 


3fiissioiinri|  %m. 


Rev.  B.  C  Henry  writes  from  Canton, 
March  14th,  1881:  '*0n  March  0th  we  held 
our  spring  communion  in  Canton.  It  was 
a  good  day  in  many  respects.  The  chapel 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  There  were 
75  people  at  my  Bible-class,  and  125  at  the 
Suuday-EchooL  Ninety  Chriatians  took  the 
communion.  Six  new  members  were  re- 
ceived, one  woman  and  five  men.  Two  of 
the  men  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
through  the  work  in  the  Treasury  Stri»et 
chapel.  One  of  them,  an  interesting  young 
man  had  been  employed  for  several  years 
in  a  Toaiat  temple,  where  he  had  a  comfort 
able  position  with  good  wages,  Bu  when 
he  became  interested  n  the  Gospel  he  saw 
that  he  idols  were  false,  and  he  gave  up 
his  position  and  went  in  search  of  some- 
thing else.  He  found  it  very  difllcult  to  get 
any  employment,  as  the  shop  people  did 
not  want  a  Christian,  and  his  friends  would 
not  help  him.  One  of  the  priests,  a  vener- 
able man  with  a  long  white  beard,  came  to 
persuade  him  to  return,  but  he  remained 
firm.  He  has  given  good  proofs  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  has  at  lajt  obtained  permanent 
employment.  The  other  was  a  Tartar.  He 
has  heard  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  but 
did  not  feel  any  interest  in  it  until  last  year, 
when  he  had  a  remarkable  dream.  He 
thought  he  was  taken  to  a  large  hall  where 
a  great  multitude  was  assembled  all  clothed 


in  white;  and  in  their  pretence  he  waa com- 
manded to  learn  the  doctrines  of  Jeaos^ 
Being  acquainted  with  the  door-keeper,  ho 
came  to  my  chapel  in  Treasury  Slreet,  and 
became  an  earnest  £eeker  after  truth,  and  is 
now  a  happy  Christian.  The  other  three 
men  were  from  the  hotpital.  One  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  very  earn- 
est one  even  enthusiastic  in  hia  faith  in  the 

Gospel." 

*  **»  * 

Dr.  Barnum,  of  Harpoot,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  among  the  villag^ea  of  the 
Khanos  part  of  the  Er?.room  fields  thuA 
groups  togither  some  of  the  impreaaiona  he 
had  received : 

"  1.  The  poverty  of  the  people,  of  our 
own  congregations  at  least,  it  seema  to  me, 
was  never  go  great  as  it  is  now.     We  have 
though  every  year  that  it  had  reached  its 
lowest  depth,  but  war  prostration  of  busi- 
ness, famine  and  misrule,  have  brought  the 
people  nt  o  greater  dislreas  than  ever  before. 
In  nearly  every  town  and  village  there  are 
numbers  of  Protestants  who  formerly  were 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Gospel,  but  who 
are  now  able  to  do  nothing  at  all,  and  some 
of  whom  are  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
others.     The  government,  unable  to  con- 
tract foreign  loans,  as  it  formerly  did,  if 
pressing  the  collection  of  taxes  with  un- 
wonted  rigor,   despite  the  poverty  of  its 
subjects.     Since  I  commenced  this  letter, 
one  of  our  preachers  has  been  in,  who  told 
me  that  the  people  ot  hie  village  are  in 
great  distress  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  tax  gatherers,  who  are  mercilessly  beat- 
\  ing  and  imprisoning  the  people  who  have 
I  nothing  to  pay  with.     And  now  the  post 
I  received    from    CooAtaniinople    yesterday 
I  brings  word  that  a  forced  loan  has  deen  de- 
I  creed,  and  is  to  lie  collected  from  this  pov- 
.  erty-strioken  jiopulation! 
I      "2.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things, 
I  the  people  are  coDirihnthi  tr  more  freely  than 
I  ever  before  for  the  support  of  their  own 
Gospel  institutions.     There  are,  of  course, 
a  great  ouLiiy  miserly  souls  here,  as  there 
are  in  al    congregations,  but   I   question 
whether  there  are  many  communi lies  where 
a  greater  degree  of  sel  -denini  is  practiced 
for  Christ's  sake,  than  in  these  congrega- 
tions about  us.    The  statistics  for  the  past 
year  are  not  yet  all  in,  but  they  will  show  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  contributions  of 
previous  years.    This  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  unusual  amount  of  building  carried  on 
during  the  year.    In  several  places,  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  no  money  to 
give^  they  conlribuled  labor,  doing  nearly 
all  the  work  wi  b  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  Jenney  of  MonMtir  writes  of  a  re- 
markable attention  given  by  the  people  of 
Perlepe,  an  out-Btalion  visited  more  Ihan 
any  other  because  it  has  not  been  safe  for 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  to 
go  elsewhere.  Of  a  Sabbath  service  Mr. 
'  Jenney  says: 
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"Some  who  have  been  bitter  opponents 
listened  eagerly  to  a  sermon  on  growth  in 
grace,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
comparing  their  lives  with  the  standard  as 
laid  down  in  God's  Word,  and  that  they 
were  continually  pronouncing  judgment  on 
themselves.  I  heard  the  remark,  'You 
Judge  us  severely.*  '  1  am  sure,*  I  replied, 
'  that  I  never  judged  you.*  '  No,  you  have 
not  exactly  judged  us,  but   no  us 

lives  as  you  tell  us  to  live.  *  They  had  been 
condemning  themselves.  Those  who  rank 
as  the  first  class  in  the  city  were  present* 
twenty  in  the  morning,  and  eighteen  in  the 
afternoon. 

'*  Eight  months  ago  many  hooted  at  the 
Idea  that  any  one  in  Perlepe  would  send  a 
girl  to   our   school.    Last   Wednesday   I 
brought  from  there  four  promising  girls,  , 
and  several  others  are  almost  persuaded  to  ' 
come.    I  think  we  may  expect  a   dozen 
within  a  year  from  Perlepe  alone.     Of  the  ' 
girlfl  brought,  one  is  in  part  supported  by  | 
a  priest  who  gives  on  all  occasions  a  help- 
ing hand  in  securing  scholars.     The  girls 
there  are  teasing  their  parents  to  send  them 
to  our  school     One  father  told  me  before  I 
left  Perlepe,  '  I  think  that  I  must  send  my 
two  girls  to  Monastir;  they  will  not  leave 
me  alone:  we  owe  it  to  our  children  to  edu-  ' 
cate  them.*    One  who  had  declared  that  no  t 
one  from  Perlepe  would  be  fool  enough  to 
send   his   daughter   to    our    school,    but 
thought  that  we  might  deceive  some  vil- 
lagers, talked  to  me  recently  about  sending 
his  daughter. 

"  Last  Sabbath  I  gave  my  audience  a  his- 
tory of  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
American  Board  and  of  the  Board's  desire 
that  this  people  help  themselves.  I  told 
them  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Christians 
of  America  for  their  salvation,  and  that  we 
had  no  wish  to  make  Protestants,  but  our 
highest  ambition  is  to  see  all  men  true 
Christians.  When  I  spoke  of  the  monthly  I 
concert  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  two  or 
three  exclaimed  *a  blessed  nation!'  The  > 
idea  that  the  Americans  were  not  only  giv- 
ing, but  praying  for  a  blessing  on  their  gift, 
was  strange  to  them.  One  asked,  'Is  it 
possible  that  the  American  people  have 
bat  one  desire,  namely,  our  salvation,  when 
they  expend  so  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  usT*  I  answered,  '  We  have  no  other 
aim.*  'This  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand,' was  the  reply.  As  I  sat  down  one 
asked  an  old  and  bitter  opponent,  '  What 
think  you  of  those  Americans  now?*  Re- 
membering the  severe  language  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him.  I  could  scarce  believe  my 
ears  when  he  said,  '  We  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  American  people  and  their 
missionaries,  which  we  can  never  repay. 
Their  desire  is  good  and  pure.  From  them 
we  have  most  of  our  best  books.  The 
Bible  in  the  Bulgarian  language  is  a  work 
of  theirs.  They  are  a  blessed  people,  and 
maj  the  Lord  reward  tliem.  One  thing 
more  we  ask,  and  tliat  is  that  they  in  some 


way  bring  freedom  to  our  oppressed  peo- 
ple.* 

**  There  is  to  be  a  grand.harvesting  some 
day.  There  are  few  men  in  Macedonia  who 
can  read  who  do  not  own  a  New  Testament 
or  Bible,  or  l>oth.  Men  gather  in  groups 
of  three,  five,  and  twenty,  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  many  places  in  Macedonia,  to  read  and 
talk  over  the  Word  of  God.  Scripture 
texts  are  so  easily  found  and  so  correctly 
quoted  that  one  is  convinced  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  not  hastily  read.  When  we  re- 
member Macedonia  as  it  was  seven  years 
ago  in  midnight  darkness,  and  see  Mace- 
donia as  it  is,  we  bow  in  humble  adoration, 
and  give  praise  unto  him  who  by  his  grace 
and  almighty  power  has  done  such  great 
things." 

llev.  A.  Bunker  writes  from  Toungoo, 
March  4th,  1881 :  "The  Bghtii  Karen  Asso- 
ciation was  held  February  Dth,  10th,  and 
11th,  at  the  village  of  Shway  Xau-Gyee,  or 
Der.  Der-Poo,  the  laiter  being  its  Karen 
name.  There  were  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  delegates  and  pastors,  besides 
visitors,  present.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  hold  our  Association  for  two  days;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  to 
be  accomplished  this  year,  the  meetings 
were  extended  over  another  day.  The  in- 
terest was  maintained  to  the  last,  and  the 
four  meetings  a  day  were  always  well  at- 
tended. 

''  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
native  pastors  in  their  work;  and  they  seem 
to  feel  and  act  as  if  the  work  was  their 
own,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  its 
accomplishment.  In  fact,  the  most  of  the 
business  was  conducted  by  the  Karens 
themselves.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  at 
Pha  Way. 

"At  this  Association  three  men  were  or- 
dained—Requa,  Sau  Ka-Da,  and  Pwai  Ma. 
We  proposed  to  ordain  four  men;  but  the 
church  and  candidate  were  not  ready,  and 
so  the  ordination  of  the  fourth  was  put  off 
till  another  year.  The  number  of  baptisms 
for  1880  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six;  the 
whole  number  of  church-members  reporteil 
is  nineteen  hundred  and  six;  this  shows 
that  we  have  just  maintained  our  ground, 
the  number  baptized  just  about  equalling 
the  losses  by  death  and  disci phne.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction 
is  seven  hundred  and  seventy -eight — an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  fifty-two.  The 
whole  number  of  villages  represented  by 
letter  was  sixty-two;  of  these,  about  fifty 
have  churches;  twelve  are  new  stations 
taken  up  within  the  year  among  the  hea- 
then, and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  we 
shall  very  soon  have  the  privilege  of  organ- 
izing churches  in  them. 

"There  was  never  so  much  aggressive 
activity  among  the  native  pastors  as  now, 
since  I  took  charge  of  the  mission.  Re- 
peated excursions  are  b^ing    made    for 


paeaching  purposes  into  the  regions  around, 
and  some  of  the  adventures  related  by  our 
preachers  are  quite  exciting.  The  number 
of  teachers  has  risen  from  forty-two  to 
fifty-one,  and  our  whole  number  of  or- 
dained men  is  now  seven.'* 


liev.  E.  A.  Stevens,  d.  d.,  writes  from 
Rangoon,  March  0th,  1881 :"  I  returned  on 
the  IGth  ult.  from  the  twenty-first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pegu  Burmese  Association  held 
at  Henthada.  The  session  was  very  pleas- 
ant, harmonious,  and,  I  cannot  but  think, 
profitable.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  various 
exercises  of  the  occasion,  although  the  at- 
tendance was  not  so  large  as  we  had  hoped 
for,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  whole  number  of 
baptisms  reported  for  the  associational 
year  was  seventy  nine,  and  the  number  of 
members  ten  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
Bsidese  these,  twenty  have  l^een  baptized 
at  Rangoon  since  the  beginning  of  1881, 
and  four  were  baptized  at  Henthada  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Association.  One 
event  of  unusual  interest  was  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  church  at  Pegu,  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Association,  and  also,  by  its 
request,  the  ordination  of  Ko  Thah  Doon, 
who  has  l)ecn  stationed  there  the  past  fifteen 
years,  to  be  their  pastor,  lie  has  proved 
himself  a  faithful  man,  and  the  Lord  has 
blessed  his  labors.  Brother  Rose  has  visited 
the  place  from  lime  to  time,  and  has  bap- 
tized all  the  new  converts.  This  preacher 
has  been  supported  at  Pegu  by  the  Ran- 
goon Burmese  Church  as  its  missionary,  so 
that  now  they  are  permitted  to  see  a  branch 
of  itself  taking  root,  and  bringing  forth 
fruit.  The  church  now  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  and  there  are  apparently 
some  good  in(iuirera.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  neighborhood  twenty- three  Karen 
Christians,  who  have  been  worshipping 
and  co-operating  with  the  Burmans,  and 
who  propose  to  become  one  church  with 
them,  as  they  uaderstand  Burmese  very 
well,  and  the  church  to  which  they  belong 
is  some  miles  away.  The  examination  of 
the  candidate  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
could  not  but  be  edifying  to  the  natives 
who  were  present." 


Rev  J.  E.  Clough  writes  from  Ongole, 
March  18th,  1881:  "My  evangelistic  tour 
came  to  an  end  on  the  1st  inst.  I  was 
absent  from  home  six  weeks.  We  visited 
and  preached  in  fifty-two  villages,  and  bap- 
tized one  thousand  and  three. 

"  At  the  date  of  my  last  letter  from  camp 
to  you,  I  was  feeling  sad  because'  I  had 
just  heard  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were 
not  going  to  visit  the  Telugu  mission;  but, 
a  few  days  later,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Smith 
himself  dispelled  our  fears.  They  had  de- 
cided to  spend  a  whole  month  with  us. 
They  reached  Ongole,  via.  Madras^  XelL<«fe> 
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inst,  and  remained  here  until  the  evening  of 
the  17th. 

We  visited  the  Christians  of  Ongole  in 
their  own  hamlets  and  two  villages — 
Copole,  three  miles  east,  and  Pamametta, 
four  miles  west  of  Ongole.  On  the  12th  we 
went  to  Prayer  Meeting  Hill;  and,  on  the 
spot  where  the  little  band  knelt  and  prayed 
long  years  ago,  we  sang,  with  the  author: 
"The  tnoming  light  is  breaking,  the  dark- 
ness disappears,"  and  then  we  all  bowed 
while  Dr.  Smith  led  in  a  prayer  of  thanks 
giving  and  praise  to  God  for  his  many  and 
great  blessings  to  the  Telugus. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th,  a  good  number  of 
preachers,  teachers,  and  brethren  from  the 
villages  about  Ongole  assembled  to  hear  and 
see  'the  friend  of  the  Telugus,'  and  the 
author  of  'The  Lone  Star.'  About  seven 
hundred  were  present.  Dr.  Smith  preached 
from[RoD[L  8:  28,  a  very  appropriate  ser- 
mon, which  was  translated  by  Brother 
Madeconda  Ezra.  At  2  p.  h.  a  meeting  to 
examine  candidates  for  baptism  was  held. 
We  did  not  wish  Dr.  Smith  to  attend  this 
meeting,  as  the  day  was  hot,  and  we  feared 
he  might  be  injured;  but  when  he  said, 
'  Brother  Clough,  do  not  prevent  me;  do  let 
me  go  and  feast  my  eyes,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  me,'  I  had  to  consent.  Some  one 
hundred  and  ten  candidates  for  baptism 
were  present;  ninety-six  of  these  were  re- 
ceived by  the  church,  and  in  the  evening 
Dr.  Smith  baptized  them.  It  was  a  grand 
sight,  fit  closing  of  a  day  never  to  be  for- 
gotten."       

Rev.  E.  W.  Clark,  writes  from  Molong, 
Naga  Hills,  March  10th,  1881:  "I  went 
three  days'  marches  back  from  our  village, 
the  farthest  I  had  been  into  the  interior. 
Some  parts  of  the  road  were  said  to  be  full 
of  dangers;  but  we  saw  no  enemy,  and  fell 
in  with  no  ambuscading  parties.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested  to  hear  the 
old,  old  story.  Many  times  much  of  the 
night,  and  sometimes  all  the  night,  was 
spent  in  telling  it.  No  one  could  be  got  to 
accompany  us  to  the  next  village  farther  on, 
because  the  dangers  wese  so  great,  so  we 
returned.  At  the  farthest  village  we  had 
an  interview  with  a  man  who  is  famous 
through  the  tribe  for  his  wisdom.  After 
listening  to  the  plan  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
he  said,  now  he  understood  one  of  their  old 
traditions;  it  is  to  the  effect  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  heaven  and  earth  are  to 
be  mixed  up.  Christianity,  he  eaid,  ful- 
filled this;  for  it  is  a  religion  from  heaven 
to  earth,  taking  its  disciples  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  also  filling  the  earth  with 
heavenly  principles.  One  night,  after  our 
party  had  been  singing  some  in  Naga,  one 
of  the  leading  women  present  said  she 
could  not  sing  such  songs.  When  asked 
why  not,  she  replied,  they  were  too  holy 
for  her  to  sing." 


Kasan,  Samara,  and  Saratov,  there  are 
many  German  and  Moravian  colonies, 
numbering  from  four  to  eight  thousand. 
There  are  also  in  this  region  many  Baptists; 
but  they  are  poor,  and  do  not  carry  on  any 
mission  work.  If  in  any  place  workers  are 
wanted,  they  are  in  this.  The  failure  of 
the  crops  has  made  great  destitution 
throughout  all  this  country.  In  Russia 
Poland  there  are  reported  to  be  twelve 
Baptist  missionaries,  five  churches,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  members.  The  mem- 
bers.of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Courland 
and  Livonia  now  number  over  three  thous- 
and. The  work  there  has  been  carried  on 
largelv  without  outside  help;  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  interested 
himself  in  the  work,  and,  with  his  aid, 
nineteen  brethren  are  now  in  the  field. 


Tbe  Baptist  Misnonory   Magazine  says 
si  about  Kief,  Moscow,  NJJdI  Novgorod, 


(&ntovt. 

Dr.  Somerville,  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  carries  on  a  quiet  work  in  St. 
Petersburg.  A  recent  meeting  of  English 
residents,  and  of  German  children  at  the 
same  time,  presented  to  tbe  speaker  the 
novel  experience  of  an  audience  of  two 
nationalities,  not  understanding  each  other's 
language,  but  both  listening  to  the  same 
voice,  and  receiving — in  one  case  direct,  in 
the  other  through  an  interpreter— the  same 
message.  A  most  touching  scene  was  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  of  Swedes.  After  the 
address,  Dr.  Somerville  asked  if  any  would 
desire  to  be  specially  made  subjects  of 
prayer.  One  woman  rose,  asking  prater 
for  herself  and  her  family.  In  a  Tittle  in- 
terval one  and  another  rose,  men  and  wo- 
men, until  the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the 
congregation  were  on  their  feet  asking 
prayer  for  themselves.  There  are  many 
reasons  at  the  present  time  why  Russia 
should  have  a  place  in  our  intercessions, 
and  why  we  should  seek  for  the  venerable 
evangelist  now  laboring  there  the  strength 
and  grace  needful  to  sustain  him  in  a 
position  full  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
hope. — MonOdy  Record, 

•  ♦•»  • 

The  American  Missionary  reports  con- 
cerning Uie  Indians  as  follows: 

Fifteen  Indian  youth  from  Capt.  Pratt's 
school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  were  recently  received 
into  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at 
that  place.  Rev.  Mr.  Hayworth  being  de- 
tained by  swollen  streams,  while  journey- 
ing in  the  Indian  Territory  among  the 
Kaws,  interpreted  the  circumstance  as  a 
providential  indication  that  he  should  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  the  tribe.  He  at  once 
institute  religious  services.  A  revival  fol- 
lowed, which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers. At  the  McAllister  Mines,  (Indian 
Territory),  a  house  for  church  and  school 
purposes  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.  A  Sunday-school  of  forty  schol- 
ars will  be  organized  at  once.  The  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  is  about  to 
build  a  church  edifice  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  money  being  nearly  all  se- 
cured. Revs.  Geo.  W.  Wood  and  A.  L. 
Riggs,  missionaries  among  the  Dakotas, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  put  through  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  Dakota  hymns.  3Ir8. 
Wood  has  also  prepared  a  new  Dakota 
dictionary,  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 
There  are  now  160  communicants  in  three 
churches,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Presbyterians,  among  these  Indians;  seven 
new  members  being  Mlmitted  the  past  year. 


Book  Table. 

The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Dobbins  has  perform- 
ed a  good  work  in  preparing  "A  Foreign 
Missionary  Manual"  It  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  much  interested  in  the  Mia- 
frionary  movements  of  the  day.  Only  thoee 
who  have  vainly  sought  for  Uie  information 
here  given  will  understand  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  the  compilation.  It  c^ves 
the  Mission  Stations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  the  location  and  popuUtion  of  the 
same;  Tables  of  the  distribution  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  results  of  miBsionaiy 
work;  Directory  and  Statistics  of  Miasion- 
ary  Societies;  List  of  Medical  Missionaries; 
A  Guide  to  Missionary  Reading,  and  the 
Statistics  of  Missions  in  China  and  India. 
It  is  published  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  at  $1.00. 

"Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field,"  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Raymond  Pitman,  contains  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Female  Missionaries 
who  have  laboured  in  various  lands  among 
the  heathen.  The  motto  of  the  book  is, 
"The  Women  of  all  Lands  for  Jesus."  The 
biographies  are  given  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mof- 
fat, Mrs.  Maria  Gobat,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mul- 
lens, Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Williams,  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  Mrs.  Maiy 
M.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jones,  Mrs.  Jane 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  Anna  Hinderer,  Mrs  Sarah 
Smith,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wakefield,  Miss  Susan 
Higgins,  Mrs.  Hannah  Kilham,  Mrs.  Maiy 
Hope,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson,  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine, Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wilson,  Miss  Letitia  A.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Martha  Jowett,  Mrs.  Kruse,  Miss  Maiy 
Gunsen,  Mrs.  Rrapf,  Mrs.  Eliza  Foster, 
Miss  Louisa  Gomez,  Mrs.  Mary  Cryer,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Burton.  We  miss  some  fa- 
miliar and  dear  names,  but  we  gladly  wel- 
come the  book  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  it 
widely  circulated.  The  style  of  the  book 
will  be  seen  by  examining  the  biography 
of  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske  which  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages.  Published  by  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $1.60. 

An  Account  of  "Woman's  Medical  Work 
in  Foreign  Lands  in  connection  with  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  has  been 
received.    It  is  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey,  with 
an   introduction    by  Bishop    Wiley.       A 
pamphlet  of  192  pages  and  can  be  obtain- 
ed for  80  cents  from  3Irs.  J.  T.  Gracey,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    We  should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  seen  it  before  our  niunber 
on  China  was  issued  that  we  might  have 
given  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Socie- 
ty there,  having  been  unable  to  obtain  from 
one  of  the  Secretaries  the  information  de- 
sired.   The  Medical  Work   is   confined  to 
China  and  India  and  the  account  shows 
that  it  has  been  eminently  successful.     We 
unite  with  the  author  in  prayhig  * 'that  this 
little  work  may  have  an  influence  in  awak- 
ening a  deeper  interest  in  this  cause  among 
I  the  women  of  the  Methodist  Chuich." 
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The    "  Gospel    in    all   Lands "    was   issued  as   a  monthly 
during   1880   and   1881.      There  were   ten  numbers  in  1880 
and    twelve    in    1881.       It    will    be    issued    weekly   during 
1882  by   EroENE   R  Smith,    Bible   House,    New    York,    at 

^2.00   a   year. 
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The  Countrj,  People  and  GoTemment  af  Japan. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Hecord 
gives  in  the  February  number  such  an  excellent  account 
of  the  country,  people  and 
government  of  Japan, 
that  we  transfer  the  same 
to  our  pages.     He  says: 

"The  Empire  of  Japan 
consists  of  four  large  is- 
lands— Niphon,  Kiu-siu, 
Sikohn  and  Tesso.  Niph- 
on,  the  largest,  900  miles 
long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  100  miles,  is 
about  one-fifth  larger  than 
Great  Britain.  Besides 
these  there  are  an  innum- 
erable number  of  small 
islands.  The  total  popu- 
lation at  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  in  1876,  was 
as,3d 8,504,  The  scenery 
in  maoy  parts  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  cli- 
mate, except  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  delightful  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Minerals  are 
abundant.  It  is  well  wa- 
tered* In  short,  it  is  a 
pleasant  land,  abounding 
in  productions  suitable 
for  the  support  of  man 
and  beast.  The  name, 
Japan,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Chinese 
word  Jih-pun-guo  or  Zi- 
pan-gUy  meauing  the  king* 
dom  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  people  love  to  call  it 
*The  Sunrise  Engdom.' 
*  O-hay-o^  ia  the  universal  salutation  with  which  the  natives 
greet  each  other  at  the  peep  of  day.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  children  sing  out  'O-hay-o.'  *0-hay-o'  say  the  servants 
to  their  employers.  *  0-hay-o  '  politely  say  the  men  and 
women  who  meet  on  the  hillside,  on  the  busy  mart ! — 
*The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,'  as  we  would  say.  It  is 
a  popular  mistake  to  imagine  that  Japan  was  originally 
colonized  by  the  Chinese,  The  Japanese  resent  the  im- 
putation, deeming  it  a  disgrace  to  be  compared  with  the 
Chinese— so  long  have  they  been  accustomed  to  regard 
their  nation  as  the  fountain  head  of  eastern  civilization. 
The  people  are  divided  into  classes,  somewhat  resembling 
the  castes  of  India,  though  the  line  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  MhBrply  drawn.     The  highest  dignity  is  the  Mikado, 
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or  emperor,  who  traces  his  royal  descent  in  an  unbroh 
genealogy  of  2,400  years;.  Until  within  a  few  years  ihm 
potentate  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence;  in- 
deed he  was  held  to  be  invested  with  divine  honors  ex- 
ceeding even  those  attributed  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Ila 
was  too  sacred  a  personage  to  be  seen  of  men.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  look  upon  him  except  the  very  highest 

nobles.  His  bodily  pres- 
ence was  confined  withioH 
the  limits  of  a  small  prin-^ 
cipality  beyond  which  he 
never  went.  Shrouded  it^^ 
mystery,  he  had  to  sit^f 
motionless  as  a  statue,  on 
his  throne  for  hours  at  a 
time  wearing  a  heavj^ 
crown.  He  was  not  sup- 
posed to  die.  He  onIy_ 
disappeared  occasionaliy^fl 
It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  monarch  like  that 
should  for  any  great 
length  of  time  ^xercisaS 
much  control  over  a  Eang<-^ 
dom  divided  into  sixty  or 
seventy  provinces,  each 
independent  of  the  other, 
governed  by  local  chiefs 
whose  rule  was  absolute 
and  incontestable  as  that 
of  the  chieftainfl  of  the 
Highland  clans  of  Scot- 
land centuries  ago.  The 
normal  condition  of  a 
country  thus  governed  is 
one  of  ceaseless  civil  war. 
The  Mikado,  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  the  cask  of 
governing  these  discord- 
ant elements,  in  the  year 
1142,  delegated  his  maj- 
eeterial  functions  to  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  gener- 
als, who  had  in  reality  al- 
ready become  his  master. 
This  new  chief  officer  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Tk/coon^ 
soon  seated  himself  on  a  throne  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
the  Mikado.  The  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  remained 
the  head  of  the  Church,  the  high-priest  of  the  nation: 
but  the  administration  of  the  temporal  affairs  vested  in 
the  Tycoon.  The  relations  betwixt  the  two  came  in  the 
course  of  time  to^be  of  the  most  delicate  and  embarras- 
ing  kind.  The  longer  they  continued  they  grew  the 
worse  until,  in  1868,  they  culminated  in  a  revelation  the 
most  remarkable  in  its  character  and  results  of  any  that 
ever  befel  a  civilized  nation  since  the  world  began,  and 
in  which  the  hand  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  may  be 
clearly  traced, 
**  The  political  changes  which  preceded  this  revolution 
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were  not  the  result  of  human  foresight  or  wisdom.  The 
Japanese  were  led  on,  unconsciously  on  their  part,  by 
successive  steps  to  a  consamtnatLon  they  never  dreamed 
of.  Christianity,  which  had  very  little  to  do  with  it, 
looked  onm  amazement  and  exclaimed, — *  what  hath  God 
wrought  I'  and  now  at  God's  bidding  it  has  gone  in  to 
take  possession  of  the  Empire.  The  disintegrating  forces 
which  were  to  overturn  the  old  feudal  system  had  been 
loDg  smouldering.  The  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
Japan  was  reached  with  the  accession  to  throne  of  the 
present  Emperor,  Matu-Hito,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1867.  He  was  then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  but  soon  gave 
proof  that  he  was  possessed  of  uncommon  vigor  and  in- 
teUigence.     It  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that  at  the 


has  been  introduced.  An  excellent  lighthouse  system 
has  also  been  established.  Railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
are  in  successful  operation,  and,  what  is  more  germane 
to  our  subject,  the  laws  against  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  greatly  modified.  The  disgusting 
orgies  connected  with  some  of  their  religious  festivals 
have  been  prohibited  by  law.  The  numerous  public  holi- 
days of  the  Empire,  on  which  the  people  worshipped  at 
the  temples  and  shrines,  are  all  done  away,  except  New 
Year's  Day  and  the  Mikado'S  Birthday.  Sunday  is 
legally  constituted  '  a  day  of  Rest.'*  Since  1837  it  was  a 
law  of  the  land  that  *so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  no 
foreigner  shall  touch  the  soil  of  Japan  and  live:  that  no 
native  shall  leave  the  country,  under  the  pain  of  death: 
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present  time  he  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  m  Japan.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the 
o^ce  of  the  Tycoon,  that  had  existed  for  six  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years,  was  abolished,  the  then  incumbent 
was  banished;  during  the  next  few  years  the  whole 
feudal  system  was  swept  away;  the  Mikado,  threw  off  his 
tacerdotal  mask  and  took  his  position  '  like  a  man  ^  at  the 
bead  of  the  executive  authority.  The  Daimioa,  as  the 
provincial  rulers  were  called,  were  stripped  of  their  feudal 
powers  and  nine-tenths  of  their  revenues,  their  obsequi* 
ous  retainers  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for 
their  support,  and  the  Japanese  people  raised  from  a  posi- 
tion of  serfdom,  have  now  the  exercise  of  political  rights 
and  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  admintstration  of 
a  representative  government.  A  Bureau  of  Public  In* 
fitruction  has  been  established  and  a  national  system  of 
Education  instituted.  In  1877  there  were  25,459  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  59,525  teachers  and  2,162,962  scholars. 
There  were  389  middle  schools,  with  9iO  teachers.  At 
the  head  of  the  system  ie  the  University  of  Tokio.  There 
are  also  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers.  Thousands 
of  volumes  of  English  text-books  have  been  imported 
for  use  in  the  schools^     The  European  system  of  postage 


that  aO  Japanese  who  return  from  abroad  shall  die:  that 
all  persons  who  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines,  or 
bear  this  scandalous  name,  shall  be  imprisoned :  that  who- 
soever shall  presume  to  bring  a  letter  from  abroad,  or  to 
return  after  he  has  been  banished,  shall  die,  with  all  his 
family;*  all  these,  and  other  bloody  decrees  have  been 
blotted  out  from  the  statute-book, 

**  The  Japanese  are  naturally  an  industrious  and  in- 
genious people.  They  possess  a  certain  nobility  of  char^ 
acter  which  even  their  great  moral  turpitude  has  not 
wholly  effaced.  They  are  eminently  intellectual.  The 
poorer  classes  have  a  native  courtesy  of  manne('.  The 
higher  classes  are  distinguished  by  a  studied  dignity  and 
refinement.  But,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand ,  a  licen- 
tious people.  Their  past  government  and  religion  have 
openly  sanctioned  vice.  Deception  is  their  forte.  They 
pride  themselves  in  lying.  There  is  no  country  in  which 
life  has  been  held  so  cheap.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
they  have  had  but  one  punishment  for  all  offences,  small 
or  great,  and  that  one  was  death,  A  redeeming  feature  in 
Japanese  society,  however,  deserves  mention— the  non-ex- 
istence of  polygamy.  Woman  is  recognized  as  a  conx- 
panion  and  not  treated  as  a  ts^^x^  ^^^oaN^^  ^^  ^^^^*  "S?a. 
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this  respect  her  position  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
women  in  the  East  generally,  and  it  shows  itself  in  the 
superiority  of  character  and  the  greater  prevalence  of 
domestic  virtues.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  new 
regime  in  Japan  was  the  appointment  of  an  influential 
embassage  to  visit  En  rope  and  America.  When  in  Lon- 
don, the  embassadors  are  said  to  have  asked  Queen  Vic- 
toria what  was  the  secret  ef  England's  greatness,  and  to 
have  received  for  reply  a  coj>y  of  the  Bible.  It  was  not 
long  until  a  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  young  men 


panions,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Christianity.     He 
met  with  little  opposition.      Indeed,  when  some  of  tho  j 
heathen  priests  requested  the  Mikado  to  expel  the  foreign 
monks,  he  asked  how  many  religious  sects  they  already] 
had  in  Japan,     Thirty-five  was  the  reply.     *  Well,'  said* 
he,  '  where  thirty-five  sects  can  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily 
bear  with  thirty-six.'     The  new  religion  spread   rapidly. 
In  a  single  month  Xavier  baptized  10,000  persons^  and  to 
one  city,  3,000.     In  1587  it  received  its  first  shock,  in  a 
persecution   of  great   severity.     The  Jesuits  becoming 
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of  Japan  were  selected  and  sent  to  England  and  America 
to  receive  a  liberal  education  at  the  public  expense. 
Most  of  these  returned  to  spread  the  civilization,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  religion  which  thi^y  had  also  acquired 
among  their  countrymen.  Tbe  ancient  religion  of  Japan 
isSintooism,  the  chief  deity  being  the  Sun-Goddess,  who 
is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  addressed  herself  in  prayer 
and  is  therefore  invoked  by  inferior  deities,  of  whom 
there  aj^e  reckoned  492  godw  and  2,640  deified  men  who 
have  their  temples,  priests,  and  priestesses.  The  chief 
end  of  their  religion  is  happiness  in  this  world.  Of  the 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  they  seem  to 
have  no  defined  idea.  Buddhism  was  intodueed  in  A.D. 
6^j  and  is  now  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  country. 
The  higher  clasiijs  affect  Confucianism* 

''*  The  existence   of  Japan    was  first  made  knoi^Ti  to 

Europe  by  Marco  Polo  on  his  return  from  Cbinri  in  1295, 

but  it  was  not  until  154*2  that  it  was  actually  discovered 

bjra  shipwrecked  crew.     In  1540,  Francis   Xavier,  tlio 

famous    *  apostle  of  the  Indies/  Janded  with  his  com^ 


more  exacting  and  tyrannical,  the  Tycoon  became 
alarmed,  and  issiied  a  proclamation  prohibiting  his  sub- 
jects under  pain  of  death  from  embracing  Christianity. 
Twenty-seven  were  then  executed  as  a  warning  to  tbe 
rest.  In  151^0,  no  fewer  than  20,370  Christians  were  put 
to  death.  In  1597,  a  third  persecution  followed.  Forty 
yeare  later,  a  fourth,  more  severe  than  ever,  for  in  1637, 
on  one  day,  the  1 2th  of  April,  37,000  Christians  were  pot 
to  death.  The  Spaniar<ls  and  Portuguese  were  finally 
I  expelled  from  the  Empire,  and  out  of  2,000,000  convifrta 
there  only  remained  12,000,  To  the  credit  of  the  Jesnitfl 
be  it  added,  that  in  three  years  from  that  time  they  sent 
out  a  fresh  band  of  heroic  missionaries  numbering 
seventy -three  persons.  On  their  arrival  at  Nagaaaki 
they  were  arrested,  and  all  but  twelve  were  behe^ed, 
the  rest  were  only  spared  that  they  might  go  back  to 
those  who  sent  them  with  the  message,  that  *  should  the 
King  of  Portugal,  nay,  the  very  God  of  the  Christians 
presume  to  enter  Japan,  they  would  serve  him  in  the 
same  mauner.'    At  that  time  was  instituted  the  annual 
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f eatival,  only  recently  abolished,  of  '  trampling  upon  the 
>  cross,'  as  the  most  significant  symbol   that  could  be  de- 
vised of  their  determination  forever  to  renounce  Christ 
I  and  His  religion. 

"  To  the  Americans  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  establish  lommercial  relations  wilh  Japan.  On  the 
first  of  July,  1853,  a  powerful  American  sfjuadron  nnder 
the  command  of  Commodore  Perry  entered  the  harbor  of 
Yeddo,  and  after  much  difficult  negotiation  he  succeeded 
in  delivering  to  the  Japanese  officials  a  letter  addressed 


to  a  few  towns  mentioned  in  the  treaties*  Special  per- 
mission, which  is  often  granted,  however,  must  be  ob- 
tained before  they  can  go  elsewhere.  The  old  laws 
against  Christianity  have  not  yet  been  formally  rescinded, 
but  they  arc  not  so  vigorously  enforced  as  once  they 
were,  and  native  preac/tera  can  go  anywhere  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  hoptvf ul  feature  in 
connection  with  the  whole  matter.  If  the  people  do  not 
eagerly  embrace  the  Gospel,  there  are  many  who  at  least 
listen  to  it,  and,  when  it  shall  be  clearly  demonstated 
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to  the  Emperor  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
demanding  protection  for  American  seamen  wre<*ked  on 

»the  coast,  and,  if  possible,  to  conclude  a  commercial 
treaty.  In  February,  1854,  he  returned  w^ith  a  hrger 
fleet  for  an  answer.  In  ^rarch,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
opening  certain  ports  for  commerce,  and  iiroviding  for 
the  reaidence  of  consuls*  Treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  followed  soon  after.  One  concession 
led  to  another.  First,  the  foreigner*^  were  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  were  permitted  to 
build  churches  in  certain  places.  Christian  missionaries 
could  again  enter  the  Empire  as  citisscns;  they  could 
study  the  language  and  thus  prepare  tberaselves  for 
future  labors.  Then  European  ideas  began  to  prevail  and 
precipitated  the  great  revolution  of  1868,  already  referred 
to,  by  which  Japan  was  practically  opened  to  the  w^orld, 
andy  in  a  measure,  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
this  qualification  in  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Pro- 
teatant  missions  in  Japan,  for  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  mis- 
sionartee  and  foreigners  generally  amounts  as  yet  only  to 
ioUrcUion,    They  are  still  confined,  as  to  their  residence, 


that  Christianity  does  not  mean  J^omanism,  the  distrust 
with  which  all  foreigners  are  regarded  will  cease,  and  a 
better  stjn  than  has  ever  shone  upon  it  will  irradiate  the 
*  Sunrise  Kingdom.' " 

In  addition  to  the  above  deseiiption,  Hev,  Frank  S. 
Dobbing  says: 

"Japan  is  the  crest  of  a  mountain -chain  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea;  its  highest  point,  rising  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  Matchless  Mountain,  Fnji-yaraa, 
whose  picture  is  painted  on,  or  worked  in,  all  objects  of 
Japanese  art.  Japan  is  rich  in  the  precious  and  aseful 
metals.  Only  a  tenth  of  its  area  is  under  cultivation. 
Bamboo  thickets,  pine-groves,  and  rice-fields  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  the  Japanese  landscape,  Japan  has  few 
varieties  of  birds,  (the  crow  predominates^)  but  a  great 
variety  of  fishes.  There  is  but  Jittle  cattle;  the  Japan- 
ese use  neither  milk,  butter,  nor  beef,  and  only  a  few 
horses  or  ponies  of  a  peculiar  breed.  These  are  used  to 
carry  burdens*  There  are  but  few  roads  in  Japan,  and 
many  bridle-paths.  Railroads  run  from  Yokohama  ic^ 
Tokio,  (eighteen  mileft,\  iT^am  Y;.O^v:^  V^  ^'^ai^ja.^  '^-^^^\n--^- 
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two  miles,)  and  from  Osaka  to  Kiobo,  (twenty-eix  and 
one-half -milea).  This  last-named  line  is  being  extended, 
and  recently  a  new  Jine  was  built  in  Yezzo.  Tokio  is 
the  eastern  Capital,  and  Kioto  the  western;  Tokio  is  the 
literary  center,  and  Kioto  the  art  center,  of  Japan*  The 
climate  is  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  stretching  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida. 

"The  people  of  Japan  came  in  two  bodies  to  Japan ;^ 
one»  the  Ainos,  over  land  and  sea  from  China  and  Corea 
on  the  west;  the  other,  the  Yamatoos,  from  the  Malay 
lands  on  the  south.  The  face  of  the  typical  Japanese  is 
oval,  with  oblique  eyes,  rounded  nose,  bud-like  mouth, 
pointed  chin,  and  of  various  shades  of  brown  or  bronze. 
They  are  generally  diminutive  in  size.  The  sexes  arc- 
about  equally  divided.  The  position  of  woman  in  Japan 
is  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  country.  Ja* 
pan  is  the  *Paradise  of  Babies.'  The  people  are  domes- 
tic in  their  tastes,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  children.  There  are  now  no  class  (i,  e., 
cmie)  distinctions  existing." 

JAFAXESB   TEMPLES. 

In  Heathen  Woman's  Friend  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  temples; 

"  The  temples  of  Japan  are  many  of  them  magnificent; 
uHually  they  stand  upon  a  considerable  rise  of  ground, 
thickly  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  town,  city 
or  hamlet  where  they  are  situated.  Entering  one  of 
these  sacred  edifices,  you  need  feel  little  fear  that  your 
moving  about  will  interrupt  the  devotions  of  those  who 
may  chance  to  be  worshiping  before  the  huge  idol^  which 
occupies  a  sort  of  golden  cage,  or  enclosure,  at  the  center 
of  the  temple;  for  even  while  they  continue  their  prayers, 
they  wil  turn  toward  you,  grasp  your  dress,  examine  it* 
texture,  pause  long  enough  to  comment  on  your  personal 
appearance,  etc.,  and  then  resume  their  monotonous  chant 
or  prayer  to  the  god  before  whom  they  are  bowed.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  you  wilfnotice  among  these  careless 
worshipers,  one — most  frequently  a  woman — whose  face 
betokens  an  aching,  hungry  heart,  seeking  after — if  hap- 
pily she  may  find — some  grain  of  comfort  for  herself  in 
prayer  to  her  idol  She  does  not  heed  your  sympathizing 
glances;  with  bowed  head,  dowdcast  eyes,  tear- wet  face, 
and  clasped  hands,  she  murmurs  almost  in  audibly  her 
broken  appeal  to  the  only  god  of  whose  existence  she 
knows  anything.  Poor  heart!  You  can  but  breathe  a 
prayer  that  the  all-loving  Father  may  Himself,  w\ih  pity- 
ing tenderness,  answer  this  suffering  soul,  although  her 
plea  was  in  ignorance,  directed  not  to  Himself,  but  to  an 
idol,"  On  tlie  first  page  of  this  magazine  you  will  see  a 
mother  and  child  going  to  feed  the  temple  birds, 

'*The  Japanese  have  *goda  many  and  lords  raany.^ 
They  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  mountains, 
certain  rivers,  etc.  Mention  has  previously  been  made 
of  their  worship  of  their  highest  mountain,  Fusi-Yarai, 
At  one  tune,  on  expressing  my  sorrow  that  such  worship 
^onld  be  given  to  an  inanimate  mass  of  earth  and  rock, 
Mlfieh  so  lovely  aa  Fasi-Ysmi,  the  Japanese  to  whom  I 


was  speaking,  replied:  *But,  truly,  madam,  is  it  not  f»r 
better  to  worship  this  beauty  and  majesty  than  an  idol 
made  of  wood,  stone  or  clay  ?  It  must  be  80,  for  surely 
such  worship  must  draw  the  worshiper  nearer  to  your  one, 
holy  God,  who  made  the  mountain,  than  is  the  case  when 
one  prays  to  an  image  of  man's  own  making.'     In  all  this 


worship  of  many  deities,  how  easy  to  trace  the  piteom 
ontreaching  of  the  soul  for  its  only  true  resting-place — 
the  heart  of  Infinite  Love  itself," 

HOUSEHOLD   CUSTOMB. 

Mrs,  J.  H.  Arthur,  in  Hdpmg  Mand^  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Household  Customs  in  Japan: 

*'When  a  woman  reaches  her  house,  she  takes  off  her 
sandals,  pushes  aside  the  sliding  doors  of  paper,  and  en- 
ters  in  her  stocking  feet.  The  rooms  are  softly  matted, 
bnt  contain  no  furniture.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
and  among  the  poorer  classes  have  but  two  or  tblM 
rooms.  In  tlie  kitchen  is  a  large  stone  box  with  ashei 
and  burning  coals  in  it.  This  is  called  the  hibachiy  and 
over  it  the  rice  is  cooked.  There  is  no  chimney  in  the 
kitchen,  but  the  smoke  goes  out  either  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof,  or  imperceptibly  through  the  broad,  open 
doors.  After  the  rice  is  cooked,  it  is  put  in  a  small,  un- 
painted  wooden  tub.  At  dinner-time,  the  mother  bringi 
out  a  little  table,  two  feet  s*|Uare  and  one  foot  high,  witlt 
dishes  and  food  upon  it.  The  family  sit  upon  the  matS) 
the  tub  of  rice  is  in  the  center,  and  each  one  dips  out  m- 
to  a  bowl,  from  this  ct\iitral  dish,  sufficient  for  himBelf. 
Tbey  often  pour  tea  over  the  rice,  and  always  eat  it  with 
chopsticks.  Fish,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  pickle  made 
from  a  vegetable  called  daikon^  are  sometimes  serred 
with  the  dinner.     Japanese  houses  often   have  bat  one 


low,  constructed  with  a  hollow  place  in  which  the  head 
may  rest)  In  some  room  in  the  house  is  a  closet  con- 
taiDiBg  a  shelf  for  the  gods;  and  upon  the  shelf  stand  all 
the  household  idols  which  ha%^e  come  down  as  heirlooms 
of  the  family  from  generation  to  generation.  One  of  the 
best  teats  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Chriatian  converts  is 
the  willingness  to  put  away  theee  idols;  for  it  proclaims 
at  once  to  their  friends  and  the  priests  that  they  have 
renounced  the  religion  of  their  fathers." 

The  Japan  Gazette  of  March  i,  1881,  says; 

**  The  change  which  our  social  life  and  surroundings 
I] are  undergone,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
foreign  settlement  of  Yokohama,  have  not  been  the  least 
of  the  revolutions  which  foreigners  have  seen  pass  under 
their  eyes  in  Japan,  Residents  here,  in  those  early  days, 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  their  lives;  murders  of  inno- 
cent foreigners  by  swaggering  ranins^  resenting  what 
they  called  the  polhition  of  the  country  of  the  gods  were 
fiot  uncommon;  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
people  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  our  presence  here; 
and  no  trust  was  placed  in  the  power  or  desire  of  the  re- 
sponsible rulers  of  the  country,  with  whom  we  had  made 
treaties,  to  protect  us.     Our  internal  condition  was  hut 


throats,  waifs  from  every  port  in  China,  Any  old  resi- 
dent will  be  able  to  recall  to  mind  some  of  these  indi- 
viduals with  what  are  euphemistically  called  *  shady' 
histories,  remnants  of  an  evil  past.  We  had  among  us 
another  and  somewhat  les^  dangerous  class:  men  of 
broken  fortunes,  uuscrupnlous  and  unprincipled,  who 
cause  the  name  of  '  foreign  merchant '  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  Japanese,  and  become  aby-wordthe  echoes 
of  which  are  still  heard  occasionally  in  the  less  reputable 
portion  of  the  native  press.  The  acts  of  men  of  this 
stamp  called  forth  the  famous  dispatch  of  Sir  Rutherford 
(then  Mr.)  Alcock  on  the  exchange  question*  No  one 
can  now  peruse  the  parliamentary  papers  on  this  subject 
witbo  u  t  a  h  am  e.  Res  p  ect abl  e  m  erch  ants  an  d  traders  were 
in  the  minority;  while  the  rowdy  and  disreputable  ele- 
ments were  in  the  ascendant. 

"  At  the  present  time,  this  is  all  changed.  The  Japan- 
ese people  and  their  rulers  have  loyally  accepted  the 
treaties,  and  acknowledged  themselves  bound  by  their 
conditions.  They  are  struggling  bravely  and  steadily, 
with  more  or  less  wisdom,  along  the  course  of  western 
civilization.  Foreigners  of  all  grades  mingle  freely  and 
peacefully  with  the  people  oC  t\sA  ^<:»^a3\Nit^ .    '^^^N5si^\s&«K^ 
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course  is  as  great  as  wide  differences  in  language  and 
modes  of  thought  permit.  Instead  of  the  old  murderous 
swashbuckler  we  have  the  policemen.  We  can  travel 
freely  and  with  the  utmost  safety  through  the  country 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  where  for- 
merly it  was  dangerous  to  go  a  few  mile^  outside  the  set- 
tlement Our  letters  are  carried  by  the  Japanese  post- 
office,  and  our  telegrams  by  Japanese  wires;  we  are  pro* 
tected  (sometimes,  it  is  true,  imperfectly)  by  Japanese 
policemen;  and  even  the  Emperor  himself,  the  semi- 
divinity  of  those  days,  is  occasionally  seen  among  us,  in 


Neegata  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Empire,  was  under  j 
the  necessity  of  following  the  native  ways  of  travelliJig, 

Where  the  roads  were  comparatively  level,  the  "  maol 
power  carriages"  were  used.  These  are  light,  two- 1 
wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  two  men,  who  make  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day.  Except  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  men  doing  tbe  work  of  horses,  this  is  a  comfort- 
able way  of  travelling — in  Japan.  M 

Miss  Bird  was  informed  that  the  average  duration  of  a  V 
man's  life  after  he  thus  makes  a  draught  animal  of  Hm- 
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social  intercourse  with  other  imperial  or  royal  personages. 
And,  as  time  goes  on,  more  especially  when  tbe  artificial 
barriers  which  policy  has  raised  up,  have  disappeared, 
this  mingling  of  all  classes  of  foreigners  and  Japanese 
will,  we  think,  increase  vastly.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslem,  and  the  supreme  contempt  of  the  Chinese,  do 
not  exist  here  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  friendly  and 
cordial  social  relations,  ITie  two  hostile  camp^,  in  fact, 
have  almost  as  completely  disappeared  as  though  they 
had  never  existed ;  and  no  one  is  now  called  in  to  take  a 
side,  for  the  simple  reason  that  sides  are  not.  Our  in- 
terests, we  hold,  are  identical;  nothing  can  injuriously 
affect  a  large  poition  of  the  foreign  community  without 
reacting  injuriously  on  Japanese;  and  conversely,  any 
benefit  to  the  Japanese  people,  be  it  by  good  harvests 
and  increased  praduclion,  be  it  by  the  enactment  of  wise 
laws,  or  by  the  reduction  of  tbe  burden  of  taxation,  must 
also  to  a  certain  extent  be  beneficial  to  us." 


k  Lailj  Trareller^s  £xperl6iiee  tn  Japan. 

BY  KEV.   JOHN    LIGGIN8, 

Miss  Bird,  in  making  her  longest  and  most  famous 
journey  in  Japan,  that  from  Tokio  on  the  east  coast,  to 


self  is  only  five  years,  and  yet  thousands  of  fine  y 
men  leave  agricultural  pursuits  to  engage  in  this  w» 
because  of  the  better  pay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  tour  Miss  Bird  had  to 
ride  on  the  ill-trained  and  bridleless  horses,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  guided  by  the  riders,  followed  ruDners, 
who  in  some  provinces  were  men,  and  in  others  women ! 
Tbe  roads  being  had,  the  horses  frequently  stumbled,  and 
occasionally  threw  her  to  the  ground,  hut,  providentiallyf 
without  serious  injury.  Sometimes  tbe  roads  were  so 
very  bad  that  she  had  to  dismount  and  get  along  on  foot 
as  best  she  could.     - 

In  some  provinces  cows  are  used  instead  of  horsei^  and^ 
like  Livingstone  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  she  hadto  prao*j 
tice  cowback  riding.     This  is  tbe  only  service  the  co 
were  to  her. 

When  the  condensed  milk  she  took  with  her  was  aU 
gone,  she  was  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  fresh  milk^ 
but  she  was  told  that  in  Japan  onlt/  eaiva  milk  cowBj  andj 
the  utmost  astonishment  was  expressed  by  the  JapAo* 
when  they  were  informed  that  Europeans  and  Ameri 
milk  cows  and  drink  the  milk  ! 

Miss  Bird  and  her  luggage  were  very  af  ten  drenclitd 


'''Will'ljljlfl'lJlM'''''''' 

by  the  peculiftrly  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  her  "  water 
{NTOof  **  cloak  and  the  coverings  on  her  has^gage  bt  ingaJ- 
most  useless  in  ench  rains;  and  when  in  this  pitiable  con- 
J^°  ^^^  arrived  at  an  inn,  she  could  not  change  her 


clothes,  for  they  were 
all  alike  wet. 

She  had  to  ford  nu- 
merous and  dangerous 
streams,  where  bridges 
ought  to  be;  to  climb 
mountain  ranges  by  ex- 
c  e  e  d  i  n  g  1  y  narrow 
paths;  to  cross  swampy 
and  pestilent  plains  un- 
der a  hot  and  debilitat- 
iog  sun;  and  to  push 
through  thick  junglea 
where  she  was  scratch- 
ed and  torn,  and  where 
hornets  and  other  in- 
sects stung  her* 

When  to  all  these 
things  there  were  add- 
ed the  discomforts  and 
annoyances  in  the  inns 
and  other  houses  wliere 
she  lodged,  the  wonder 
is  not  that  she  was  sev- 
eral times  very  ill  and 
unable  to  proceed  for 
days,  liut  that  she  sur- 
vived at  all. 

At  some  of  the  towns 
she  visited,  the  people 
are  intelligent,  and  the 
bouses  and  streets  very 
dean,  but  at  others  the 
exact   opposite   is  the 
case.     But  in  the  inn* 
and  other  houses,  which 
in  some  respects  were 
models  of  neatness  and 
order,    m   well   as    in 
those   where  dirt   and 
disorder  reigned  there 
were  "legions  of  fleas" 
in  the  thick  mats  which 
were     on     the    floors. 
These  fleas  not  only  in- 
terfei'ed  with  the  rest 
at  night  which  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  day  made 
80  necessary,  but  they 
sometimes    compelled 
our   traveller   to   take 
her  meals  in  the  street 
or  road  in  front  of  the 
inn,  she  preferring  to 
be  almost  asphyxiated^ 
I  by  the  crowd  of  curious  natives  which  collected,  to  being 
j  the  victim  of  the  fleas  in  the  houses, 

I      The  nocturnal  smoking  habits  of  the  Ja^anea^  ^^&  "«i.- 
other  annoyai\Ge,  «,tv^  ^  ^x^N^\!iM\N«^^^  xs!!:\-w:^K>a!i%^*»!j«^- 
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Both  mxes  not  only  smoke  mucli  dunng  the  day,  but  they 
awake  at  intervals  in  the  night  to  smoke,  a  lighted  lamp^ 
tobacco  and  pipes  being  placed  near  them  when  they  re* 
tire. 

The  Japanese  are  ignorant  of  sanitation,  and  the  water 
used  for  drinking  h  frequently  very  impare,  and  Miss 
Bird  often  could  not  drink  it*  In  one  of  the  first  inns 
fihe  stopped  at  after  leaving  Tokio,  one  of  her  attendants 
was  made  so  sick  by  drinking  the  water  that  he  could  not 
continue  the  journey,  and  soon   after  Mrs.  Oulick,  an 


When  she  appealed  to  the  master  of  the  house  to  get 
the  intruders  to  leave,  they  replied  to  him  that  they  had 
never  seen  so  great  a  sight  before  as  that  of  an  English 
lady,  and  might  never  again,  and  they  would  consider  it 
a  very  unneighborly  act  if  be  insisted  on  their  leaving, 
and  generally  it  was  not  insisted  upon.  So  there  was  at 
times  nothing  left  for  Miss  Bird  to  do  but  to  send  her 
Japanese  interpreter  for  the  police  or  to  be  without  sleep 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Apart  from  the  perseverance  of  the  people  in  gratify- 


RIiBO]i(M«kl«  •  »i««|H»rt  OB  Ufl  ^QtbTTut  of  !flpk»H,  ihi  i'hief  Ul&Rd  of  J«p«v. 


American  missionary  lady  who  stopped  at  the  same  inn, 
died  through  drinking  the  water. 

Miss  Bird  frequently  could  not  get  any  animal  food 
but  salt  fish,  and  sometimes  not  even  this.  Bam  yard 
fowl  are  abundant,  bat  in  some  provinces  not  at  one  place 
in  twenty  would  the  people  sell  a  chicken  at  any  price. 
Being  believers  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  deceased  persons,  and  possibly 
of  near  relatives,  might  be  in  their  chickens;  and  though 
they  would  sell  them  if  they  were  to  be  kept  for  laying 
eggs,  they  would  not  if  they  were  to  be  killed  and  eaten  ! 

One  of  Miss  Bird's  most  trying  experiences  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first  foreigner  who  bad  been 
at  many  of  the  places  she  visited,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  people  to  see  her  was  so  great  that  while  in  the  towns 
and  villages  she  was  followed  by  crowds  during  the  day, 
and  her  own  or  adjoining  rooms  were  thronged  in  the 
&veBMBg,  when  she  so  greatly  needed  privacy,  quietness 
JiBd  rest. 
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ing  their  curiosity  and  their  want  of  consideration  for 
the  tired  traveller,  the  latter  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
their  treatment  of  her.  There  was  no  rudeness  or  inciv* 
ility,  but  politeness,  courtesy  and  kindness.  Only  on 
one  occasion  did  she  hear  the  opprobrious  epithet  so  ^ 
common  in  China,  and  the  utterer  of  it  was  immediately  ■ 
rebuked  by  the  bystanders,  and  an  apology  was  offered. 

This  mo^t  extensive  of  all  travellers  in  Japan  says  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  very  beautiful,  in  parts  aknost 
Edc*n-like,  There  are  some  swampy  and  malariooa  re- 
gions, however,  and  the  climate  she  does  not' consider  as 
healthy  as  some  have  done,  though  in  parts  it  is  quite 
salubrious. 

The  people  are  much  smaller  in  stature  than  Europeans, 
and  plain  and  somewhat  uninteresting  in  appearance; 
they  have  many  strange  customs  and  some  very  bad 
habits;  but  they  are  courteous,  gentle  and  obliging  to- 
wards each  other,  and  to  strangers,  and  in  these  reepeoti 
they  are  very  pleasing  people, — Bxdleiin, 


y 
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Ifteligions. 


I  The  Two  ReliirloD.9  of  Japan. 

Rev.  Frank  S.  Dobbins,  formerly  of  Japan,  writes  that 
**tb*;  most  ancient,  and  now  least  followed,  of  the  Jap- 
aneae  religions,  is  Shintoiam.  Thia'is  a  simple  worship 
of  the  objects  and  powers  of  nature.  The  other  religion 
U  Buddhism,  introduced  from  Corea  in  522  a.  d.  Bud* 
dhism  originated  in  India,  in  the  sixth  century  before 


**To  describe  Shintoism  aocarately,  or  tomaatents 
principles,  seems  to  have  baffled  the  most  acute  and  in- 
dustrious students,  Dr.  Hepburn,  the  eminent  American 
missionary,  says,  *  I  have  long  endeavored  to  find  out 
what  there  is  in  Shinto,  but  have  given  it  up/  Implicit 
obedience  to  the  Mikado,  as  the  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  gods,  is  its  most  characteristic  feature. 
Its  deities  are  the  heroes  of  the  past.  It  has  no  idols  or 
images.  Its  symbols  are  the  mirror  and  the  gohei — 
*  strips  of  notched  white  paper  depending  from  a  wand 
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Christ;  after  passing  to  Ceylon,  Burmah,  China,  Thibet, 
and  Corea,  reached  Japan.  In  its  theories  it  is  a  system 
of  worship  without  a  God,  and  a  religion  without  hope; 
a  nothingness,  the  invention  of  dcBpair.  Popularly  re- 
ceived, it  is  an  idolatrous  system,  with  a  tolerably  pure 
code  of  morals.  The  greatest  idols  of  Japan  are  the 
two  statues  of  Dai  Butz;  the  one  at  Kamakara^  sixty-five 
feet  high,  made  of  bronze  plates;  the  other  at  Nara, 
slightly  larger,  though  not  so  perfect  in  construction  as 
the  other.  Many  superstitious  practices  are  encouraged 
by  both  the  religions  of  Japan,  Recently  a  system  of 
Reformed  Bitddhism  has  been  Biarted  in  Japan.  Its 
principles  and  worship  resemble  those  of  Protestants,  as 
those  of  the  older  Buddhism  resemble  those  of  Roman 
Catholics.  *  Akamatz,  the  leader  of  this  movement,  was 
educated  in  England.*^ 

A  writer  in  the  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  gives 
a  fuller  account  of  the  two  religions.     He  says: 

"  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  called  Kami 
no  michif  way  of  the  geds.  The  Chinese  form  of  the 
Bame,  Shin-to  (=  path  or  way  of  the  gods),  is  the  one 
commonly  used ;  whence  this  religion  is  called  by  English 
writers  Shintoism. 


of  wood*'  But  it  has  temples,  priests,  services,  prayers, 
purifications,  and  offerings  of  fruit,  meat,  and  living 
birds,  but  no  sacrifices.  Nor  does  it  teach  morals, 
•  Morals,*  says  its  chief  authority,  'were  invented  by  the 
Chinese  because  they  were  an  immoral  people;  but  in 
Japan  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  system  of  morals, 
as  every  Japanese  acted  aright  if  he  only  consulted  his 
own  heart.' 

"  But  if  Shinto  is  (or  rather  was)  the  religion  of  the 
Government,  the  religion  of  the  people  is  Buddhism, 
which  in  Japan  is  no  cold  atheistic  philosophy,  but  has 
developed  into  a  popular  ritualisnt,  with  an  elaborate 
array  of  ceremonial  and  priest-craft,  monks  and  nuns, 
shrines  and  relics,  images  and  altars,  vestments  and 
candles,  fastings  and  indulgences,  pilgrimages  and  her- 
mits. The  census  of  Japan  in  1876  returned  207,669 
priests,  monks,  nuns,  etc.,  of  all  grades.  The  Rev.  C.  F, 
Warren,  Church  Missionary  Society  missionary  at  Osaka, 
wrote  in  January,  18t9: — ^  Buddhism,  at  least  in  one  of 
its  branches — the  Monto  or  Shin  sect — shows  remarkable 
signs  of  vigor.  It  has  recently  eatabltshed  a  mission  in 
China,  which  is  reported  to  be  flourishing;  amAvtlsa^ 
completed  a  larg,^  eciVV^^^  ^Xl5:\^\.«i  V^x  ^i^aa  ^^^c.o.^siss^^^^ 
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tion  of  600  students.  There  is  a  rumor  that  some  of  the 
numerous  studeuta  educated  may  eventually  be  sent  to 
Europe  and  America  for  proselytising  purposes/ 

"Both  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  have  lately  been  dis- 
established and  disendowed  by  the  Government.  In 
1877,  the  *  Department  of  Religion'  was  abolished  sm  a 
separate  office,  and  made  a  branch  of  the  Home  Office. 
•Although/  writes  the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  *  this  gradual  with- 
drawal of  State  aid  will  not  dry  up  the  torrent  of 
heathenism  in  the  country,  yet  it  must  necessarily  reduce 


if  men  wish  to  escape  from  a  miserable  state  of  transmi 
gration,  they  must  cut  off  the  causes,  which  are  the  pas- 
sions, such,  for  example,  as  covetousness,  anger,  etc 

**  The  principal  object  of  Buddhism  is  lo  enable  men 
to  obtain  salvation  from  misery  according  to  the  doc^ 
trine  of  'extinction  of  passion.'  The  doctrine  is  the 
cause  of  salvation,  and  salvation  is  the  effect  of  this 
doctrine. 

*'Thi8  salvation  we  call  Nirvana  which  means  eternal 
happiness  and  is  the  state  of  Buddha, 
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the  stream  to  such  a  moderate  depth  that  Christianity 
will  be  able  more  easily  to  stop  its  course.  May  God 
hasteD  such  a  happy  result  1 '  " 

The  IShinshii]  Buddhists  of  Japan. 

AmoBgthe  Reformed  Buddhists  of  Japan,  the  Shinshiu 

Buddhists  are  placed  in  the  front  rank.     The  following 

account   of  their  belief   was  prepared  by  one  of  their 

number  and  appears  in  the  Chrysajithemum  for  April,  a 

^ monthly  magazine  for  Japan: 
*'  Buddhism  teaches  that  all  things,  both  abstract  and 
concrete,  are  produced  and  destroyed  by  certain  eausee 
nod  combinations  of  circumstances:  and  that  the  state  of 
our  present  life  has  its  cause  in  what  we  have  done  in  our 
pevioua  existence  up  to  the  present;  and  our  present 
actions  will  become  the  causes  of  our  state  of  existence 
in  the  future  life. 

"  As  our  doings  are  good  or  bad  and  of  different  degrees 

of  excellence  or  evil,  so  these  produce  different  effects 

having  many  degrees  of  suffering  or  happiness,  all  men 

and  other  sentient  beings  have  an  interminable  existence, 

d^in£^  In  one  form  and  bei/J^  reborn  in  another;  so  that 


ain-^ 
ismH 


"  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  cut  off  all  the  paasion^ 
but  Buddhism  professes  to  teach  many  ways  of  obtain< 
iug  this  object 

"Nagardjuna,  the  Indian  saint,  said  that  in  Buddh 
there  are  many  ways,  easy  and  difficult  as  in  worldly 
ways,  some  painful  like  a  mountainous  journey,  others 
pleasant  like  sailing  on  the  sea.  These  w^ays  may  be 
cla«sed  in  two  divisions,  one  being  called  *self  power'  or 
help  through  self,  and  the  other  called  '  the  power  of 
others'  or  help  through  another. 

"  Our  sect,  called  *  Shinshiu/  literally,  meaning:  'True 
doctrine,'  which  was  founded  by  Shinran  Shonin,  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  *he1p  from  another' 

"Now  what  is  the  *  power  of  another?^  It  is  th* 
great  power  of  Amita  Buddha.  Amita  means  *  bound* 
leas,'  and  we  believe  that  the  life  and  light  of  Buddha 
arc  both  perfect,  also  that  other  Buddhas  obtained  their 
state  of  Biiddhaship,by  the  help  of  Amita  Buddha.  There- 
fore Amita  Buddha  is  called  the  chief  of  the  Bud* 
dhas. 

"Amita  Buddha  always  exercises  his  boundless  mere; 
upon  all  creatures  and  shows  a  great  desire  to  help  jui( 
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inflaenoe  all  people  who  rely  on  him  to  complete  all 
merits  and  be  reborn  into  Paradise  (Nirvana.) 

**  Our  sect  pays  no  attention  to  the  other  Baddhas  and 
pxitting  faith  only  in  the  great  desire  of  Amita  Bnddha, 
expect  to  escape  from  the  miserable  world  and  to  enter 
into  Paradise  in  the  next  life.  From  the  time  of  putting 
faith  in  the  saving  desire  of  Buddha  we  do  not  need  any 
power  of  self  help,  but  need  only  keep  his  mercy  in  heart 
^md  invoke  his  name  in  order  to  remember  hiuL  These 
-doings  we  call:  thanksgiving  for  salvation.' 

"  In  our  sect  we  make  no  difference  between  priest  and 
layman,  as  concerns  their  way  of  obtaining  salvation,  the 
only  difference  being  in  their  prof ession  or  business;  and 
<K>nseqaently  the  priest,  is  allowed  to  marry  and  to  eat 
:flesh  and  fish  which  is  prohibited  to  the  members  of  other 
Buddhist  sects. 

"Again,  our  sect  forbids  all  prayers  or  supplications 
for  happiness  in  the  present  life,  to  any  of  the  Buddhas, 
even  to  Amita  Buddha,  because  the  events  of  the  present 
life  cannot  be  alteredby  the  power  of  others;  and  teaches 
the  followers  of  the  sect  to  do  their  moral  duty;  loving 
each  other,  keeping  order  and  the  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"We  have  many  writings  stating  the  principals  incul- 
cated by  our  sect,  but  I  give  only  the  translation  of  the 
following  creed  which  was  written  by  Rennyo  Shonin 
who  was  the  chief  priest  of  the  8th  generation  from  the 
founder. 

CREED. 

"  Rejecting  all  religious  austerities  and  other  action, 
giving  up  all  idea  of  self  power,  rely  upon  Amita  Buddha 
with  the  whole  heart,  for  we  our  (sic)  salvation  in  the 
future  life,  which  is  the  most  important  thing:  believing 
that  at  the  moment  of  putting  our  faith  in  Amita  Buddha, 
our  salvation  is  settled.  From  that  moment,  invocation 
of  his  name  is  observed  to  express  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness for  Buddha's  mercy.  Moreover,  being  thankful 
for  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  from  the  founder  and 
succeeding  chief  priests  whose  teachings  were  so  benevo- 
lent, and  as  welcome  as  light  in  a  dark  night:  we  must 
also  keep  the  laws  which  are  fixed  for  our  duty  during 
our  whole  life." 

^rotfsiant  Wmk  in  f  opan. 

Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  In  Japan. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1880,  a  public  service  was  held 
in  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  Tokio  to  celebrate  the 
oonsummation  of  a  work  which  had  been  long  looked  for 
— the  publication  of  the  complete  New,  Testament  in 
Japanese.  Fourteen  different  missionary  societies  were 
represented,  and  the  interesting .  services  continued  for 
nearly  three  hours.  On  that  occasion  a  historical  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  James  C.  Hepburn,  the  veteran  Pres- 
byterian missionary,  whose  long  residence  in  Japan  had 
given  him  full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  steps  by  which 
so  gp*atifying  a  result  was  attained.  Many  of  the  facts 
here  stated  are  given  on  his  authority  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  his  words. 


The  characteristic  difference  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants  comes  to  light  in  Japan  as  elsewhere. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  unrestricted  sway  in  the  Empire,  but  it  neither  gave 
nor  attempted  to  give  the  Bible  to  its  adherents;  while 
Protestant  missionaries,  long  before  they  gained  access 
to  the  islands,  made  repeated  efforts  to  prepare  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  language  of  the  Japanese. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gutzlaff,  who  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  at  Macao  from  a  shipwrecked  Japanese  sailor 
about  the  year  1836,  and  then  translated  the  Gospel  of 
John,  which  was  printed  at  Singapore  in  1838. 

About  the  same  time.  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  now 
President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but  then  a 
missionary  in  China,  studied  the  Japanese  language  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  help  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  and 
translated  the  book  of  Genesis  and  one  of  the  Gospels. 
His  manuscript  was  sent  to  Japan  but  was  never  printed. 

About  ten  yfjars  later,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Bettelheim  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Loochoo  Islands,  where  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  Loochoo  dialect,  and  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  it.  He  printed  one  of 
the  Gospels  in  Hong  Kong,  and  subsequently  his  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  having  been  revised 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Japanese,  was  sold  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  printed  by  them  at  Vienna 
in  1872.  As  a  version,  however,  it  proved  to  be  worth- 
less. 

As  soon  as  Protestant  missionaries  became  resident  in 
Japan,  one  and  other  of  them  began  to  work  in  the  same 
direction,  undaunted  by  numerous  obstacles.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  prejudice  against  Christianity  that  Dr. 
Hepburn's  teacher,  after  proceeding  a  little  way  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  positively  declined  to  give  him  any 
further  help.  This  was  in  1861.  Nothing  was  printed 
for  the  next  ten  years,  though  various  American  mission- 
aries were  engaged  separately  or  together,  in  transla- 
tion. 

The  first  to  publish  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in 
the  country  was  the  Rev.  J.  Goble,  who  printed  Matthew 
from  wooden  blocks  in  1871.  He  tried  to  get  the  blocks 
engraved  at  Yokohama,  but  everybody  was  afraid  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  the  cutting  was  done  in  Tokio  by  a  man 
who  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  book  he  was  work- 
ing on. 

Dr.  Hepburn's  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which  had 
been  made'  before  1870,  was  revised  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown, 
and  began  to  be  published  in  1872. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  COMMITTEE. 

In  September  of  that  year,  at  a  union  convention  of 
missionaries  in  Yokohama,  a  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. This  committe  consisted  of  James  C.  Hepburn, 
M.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Rev.  D.  Crosby 
Greene  of  the  American  Board.  These  gentlemen  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  of  the  MetKo- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  lot  ^  xkxsiL'iik^  ^o^^^^^-^  *  ^^'^'Ssisis*^^ 
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Brown.  D,D.,  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Unioiij 
although  after  about  eighteen  months  he  resigned  and 
continued  to  prosecute  the  work  of  translation  alone. 
Two  English  missionaries,  the  Rev,  John  Piper,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Rev,  W,  B.  Wright, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were 
mvited  to  participate  in  the  work,  but  owing  to  their  resi- 
dence at  an  inconvenient  distance  they  were  unable  to  meet 
the  committee.  The  work  thus  inaugurated  by  the  Yoka- 
hama  Convention  was  consequently  performed  by  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  and  so  far  as  the  translation  and  re- 
vieion  were  concerned  was  finished  November  3rd,  1879, 
though  the  last  portions  were  not  printed  until  April  of 
the  following  yean 

THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY ^fi  INTEKfiST  VS  IT, 

In  1675,  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  had  previ- 
ously contributed  liberally  in  aid  of  the  work,  undertook 
also  to  share  with  the  Missionary  Boards  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense  of  making  the  version,  with  the  cus- 
tomary understanding  that  the  separate  portions  as  cora» 
pleted  would  he  committed  to  it  for  publication.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Luther  H,  Gulick  was 
that  year  appointed  agent  for  the  Society,  and  was  sent 
out  to  Japan  to  superintend  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  relieve  the  translators  and 
missionaries  of  that  department  of  work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Reference  New  Testament,  now  about  to  be 
isiued,  all  the  editions  published  since  his  arrival  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  have  been  carried  through  the  press  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  and  as  a  matter  of  comity,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  have  been 
furnished  at  cost  with  such  portions  of  his  editions  as 
they  chose  to  order* 

A  BAPTIST  VERSION. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Br, 
Nathan  Brown  resigned  his  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee, preferring  to  work  independently  as  a  translator. 
His  zeal  and  enterprise  was  shown  in  a  complete  transla- 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  some  months 
before  that  of  the  Yokohama  Committee. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  May,  1878,  a  convention  of  Protestant  missionaries 
was  held  in  Tokio,  to  confer  especially  with  reference  to 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Measures  wer« 
adopted  for  allotting  the  different  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  a  considerable  number  of  translators  con- 
nected with  various  missions.  Three  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  have  been  published.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is 
understood  to  be  in  press.  The  Psalms  and  some  other 
portions  may  be  ready  this  year.  The  absence  of  Dr. 
Hepburn  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  also  that  of  Dr. 
Greene  and  Dr.  Maclay,  but  Dr.  Verbeck  of  the  Reformed 
CJhuroh  of  America  will  render  invaluable  aid* 

EXCfiLLENCE   OF   THE    VEESIOK. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  translation,  made 
under  such  circum^stances  by  men  who  were  conceded  to 
be  remarkably  well  qualified  to  undertake  it,  met  at  once 
wit^    the  most  generous  approval  of  the  great  body  of 


foreign  missionaries  and  received  their  formal  endorse* 
ment  as  the  standard  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  has  indeed,  no  competitor  except  the  Baptist  version 
of  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Some  criticisms  in  the  Chrysan- 
themutn  by  English  missionaries,  Messrs,  Piper  and  Wad* 
dell,  indicate  that  the  translation  is  not,  in  their  judg- 
ment, as  good  as  it  might  have  been  made,  and  foreshadow 
possibilities  of  differences  about  the  "  terms  *'  for  the 
name  of  Deity,  such  as  have  had  a  very  unhappy  influ- 
ence in  Cliina. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  for  iSSo,  giving  the  sentiments  of  its  Japan  mis- 
sion, says  :  "  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  com- 
plete translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese, 
It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  translations  ever  made. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  superior  scholarship  and  other 
good  qualifications  of  the  native  gentlemen  engaged  usM 
the  work,  still  more  to  the  excellent  labors  of  the  repre*" 
sentatives  of  moral  mission  boards,  and  most  of  all  to  the, 
able,  patient  and  faithful  services  of  the  senior  member 
of  our  mission.'' 

CIBCtJlATION  OF  THE  SCEIFTUBKS. 

The   report   of  the   American  Bible  Society  for  1881 
gives  a  most  encouraging  view  of  the  demand  for  th 
Scriptures  already  awakened  among  the  natives  of  Japan, 

Tlie  Society  already  has  the  New  Testament  in  six  dif- 
ferent styles  for  different  classes  of  people,  and  announces 
besides  that  a  Gospel   in  raised  letter  for  the  blind  is 
shortly  to  be   printed   in  this  country.    Some  of  these 
hooks  are  printed  from  blocks,  in  the  ancient  Japanese 
style,  others  from  stereotype  plates.     One  edition  of  tha 
New  Testament  is  in  Roman  letter;  in  another  the  Chine*e| 
characters  abound,  with  a  few  diacritical  points  besidoj 
them;  in  another  the  Japanese  kana  predominates,  and 
so  on  in  one  way  and  another  the  attempt  has  been  made' 
to  attract  and  interest  readers. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  reports  that  in  1880  he  printed  11,206,486  pages 
of  Scripture,  or  about  seven  times  as  many  as  in  1879, 
This  made  75,066  volumes,  and  did  not  include  7,646  fur- 
nished to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
30,298  furnished  to  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
land. The  manufacture  of  the  plates  and  books  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  Japanese  publishing  house,  the  Scishi- 
^un  Sha,  and  a  considerable  circulation  has  been  aecured 
by  means  of  native  booksellers.  A  system  of  colportage 
by  natives  has  also  been  organized,  twenty-five  men  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  this  way  in  1880»  ■ 

Some  extracts  from  Dr.  Gulick's  report  will  illastrate  ^ 
the  avidity  with  which  the  people  receive  the  Gospel: 

"  The  Rev.  J.  Goble,  independent  Baptist  missionary, 
initiated  work  for  us  to  the  north  and  east  of  Tokio  in 
the  fall  of  1879,  and  it  has  grown  largely  in  his  hands      i 
during  the  present  year.     He  has  constructed  at  our  ex- ■ 
pense  a  unique  two- wheeled  Bible  carriage,  drawn  by  a  ™ 
horse — the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  all  Eastern  Asia* 
and,  before  the  heats  of  summer,  in  two  long  journeys  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  he  revisited  the  regions  where  he  had 
established  relations  with  booksellers  in  1879.     Down  to 
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July  his  sales  amounted  to  about  5,000  Portions.  A 
magic  lantern  with  Scripture  scenes  assisted  him  much  in 
making  himself  and  his  errand  known  in  the  varioas 
towns  and  villages,  and  greatly  promoted  sales. 

^'  During  the  summer  a  hand-cart  was  made,  under  Mr. 
€k>ble's  directions,  for  our  use  in  Tokio.  Work  was 
commenced  with  it  on  the  21st  of  September,  with  re- 
sults that  astonished  us  all,  as  told  in  the  JBibU  Society 
Hecord  for  November.  This  vehicle  was  under  the 
special  care  of  Mr.  A.  Ridderbjelke  till  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  sales  from  it  to  the  3 1st  of  December 
amounted  to  10,203  Portions,  besides  121  Testaments. 

^'  We  have  had  a  second  hand-cart  made  like  the  first 
one,  for  use  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Osaka,  where 
work  was  commenced  with  it  by  Mr.  Goble  on  the  16th 
of  December.  It  soon  passed  into  the  care  of  a  native 
Christian,  and  I  learn  that  he  is  doing  well — having  sold 
1,600  Portions  by  the  31st  of  December. 

"  Many  very  interesting  incidents  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Ridderbjelke:  One  day  an  old  woman  came,  having  an 
old  Greek  Church  prayer-book  and  wishing  to  buy  an- 
other like  it.  When  we  told  her  we  had  only  the  word 
Ood,  but  that  it  was  better  than  all  the  prayer-books  in 
the  world,  she  wished  to  buy  it,  but  having  only  a  few 
cents,  she  went  home  and  returned  with  all  the  money 
she  had — twenty-four  cents — with  which  she  purchased 
the  Gospels  and  went  away  quite  happy.  A  Buddhist 
priest,  having  bought  a  Testament  on  a  former  occasion, 
returned  and  informed  the  people  that  the  books  were 
very  good,  and  almost  encouraged  others  to  buy.  An 
old  man  had  been  standing,  listening  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  when  asked  if  he  would  buy  a  Portion,  an- 
swered that  he  had  done  so  before,  and  that  he  was  truly 
thankful.  An  old  woman  bad  been  standing  a  long 
time,  nodding  to  what  had  been  said,  as  if  she  felt  within 
herself,  *  it  is  true,  it  is  true,'  and  at  last  she  said,  '  This 
is  a  blessing,  indeed.' 

"On  the  15th  of  November  Mr.  Goble  left  Tokio  in  the 
Bible-carriage  for  Kioto  and  Osaka,  taking  the  central 
route,  called  the  NakasendOj  a  distance  of  300  miles.  His 
carriage  needed  repairs  before  starting,  and  one  man  did 
the  work  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  though  not  a  Chris- 
tian, because  he  liked  the  Scriptures  which  were  to  be  sold. 
Another  large  manufacturer  made  a  present  of  two  new 
wheels  and  would  take  no  pay,  in  consideration  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Goble  for  good  counsels  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  with  him  as  a  servant.  Winter  some- 
what impeded  progress  on  the  road,  but,  overcoming  all 
obstacles,  the  Bible-carriage  was  the  first  vehicle  drawn 
by  a  horse  to  make  the  entire  trip  without  a  deflection. 
On  the  7th  of  December  Mr.  Goble  reached  Lake  Biwa, 
having  sold  over  1,600  Portions  on  the  way.  On  the  4th 
of  January  (to  trench  a  little  on  the  report  for  1881),  he 
entered  the  sacred  capital  of  Kiyoto  with  the  carriage, 
and  without  an  interruption  sold,  single-handed,  in  the 
street  500  Portions — an  unprecedented  number  for  one 
man's  day's  work  in  Japan,  and  all  the  more  gratifying 
because  in  Kiyoto,  where  it  was  queried  whether  any 
would  care  or  dare  to  buy." 


Bible  Work  in  Japan. 
Bt  Rev.  Jonathan  Goblb. 

For  the  past  few  days  I  have  taken  to  preaching  more 
strongly  than  I  have  ever  done  before  upon  the  folly 
and  sin  of  idol  worship,  and  I  find  that  this,  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  preaching,  takes  hold  of  the  people 
and  brings  out  the  most  hearty  responses. 

I  do  not,  when  preaching  to  heathen  audiences,  dwell 
BO  much  upon  the  higher  spiritual  benefits  which  Chris- 
tianity brings,  as  I  do  upon  its  material  and  physical 
aid  to  human  progress  and  civilization,  for  I  find  the 
latter  they  can  understand  and  appreciate,  while  the 
former  is  almost  entirely  above  their  comprehension 
until  after  they  have  had  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

When  I  ask  them  what  disciple  of  Buddha  or  Confu- 
cius or  worshiper  of  Shinto  gods  ever  invented  a  rail- 
way or  telegraph  or  steamboat  or  other  similar  modem 
improvement  and  tell  them  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  only  faith  that  enlightens  men's  minds  and  makes 
them  capable  of  such  advancement  in  civilization,  refer- 
ing  for  proof  to  the  comparative  superiority  of  Christian 
nations  in  every  moral  and  material  clement  of  progress, 
adding  that  as  the  people  of  this  country  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  same  first  parent  with  the  people  of  the 
foremost  Christian  nations,  and  that  accepting  the  light 
and  regenerating  influences  of  Christianity,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  rise  to  a  civilization  equal  to 
that  of  the  foremost  of  western  nations.  When  I  talk 
to  them  after  this  manner,  they  often  clap  their  hands 
and  cheer  enthusiastically. 

In  evening  lectures  in  theaters  and  in  temples,  with 
scioptican  views  illustrating  the  life  and  teachings  of  our 
Saviour,  as  well  as  in  large  crowds  when  selling  from 
our  cart,  I  find  very  little  sign  of  any  strong  prejudice 
or  opposition  to  our  work,  and  the  most  intelligent  men 
who  come  and  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  plain  state- 
ment of  the  hopelessness  of  heathen  religions  and  the 
bright  promises  of  Christianity  very  generally  walk  up 
and  buy  a  Gospel  or  Acts,  and  sometimes  an  entire  New 
Testament.  I  show  them  by  the  cheapness  of  the  books 
and  by  the  large  expenses  we  incur  in  making  such 
books  and  in  traveling  about  to  sell  them,  that  it  is  and 
must  be  a  purely  benevolent  work,  and  that  men  who  go 
about  to  deceive  people  do  not  do  it  upon  so  benevolent 
a  plan,  and  that  we  do  not  seek  their  gold  or  silver,  but 
rather  desire  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  then 
they  seem  ready  to  accept  this  statement  of  our  object 
and  approve  our  motives. 

There  is  nothing  so  free  in  Japan  as  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  sale  of  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. All  other  books,  even  school-books  published  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  must  pay  a  tax  and  secure 
a  license  before  being  put  upon  sale,  and  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  books  are  scarcely  found  in  the  book  stores  at  all 
because  the  sales  are  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
take  out  a  license  for  them. 

But  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  sold  freely  every- 
where, and  the  government  will  not  accept  a  license  fee 


even  when  offered  by  native  dealers  for  Cliristiati  books, 
as  was  proved  the  other  day  in  O'Saka  by  an  old  roan 
who  repeatedly  tendered  the  fee  usually  paid  on  other 
books.  And  the  other  day,  in  the  city  of  Ktianay  when 
I  went  to  the  police  office  to  ask  for  a  guard  to  keep 
order  at  our  evening  lectures,  I  forgot  to  say  that  the 
eubjec^t  of  my  lectures  was  the  Christian  religion,  and 
when  the  officer  on  duty  reported  the  matter  to  the  chief 
of  police  in  his  office  up-stairs,  he  sent  back  word  that  a 
foreigner  could  not  be  allowed  to  lecture  unless  some 
native  would  be  responsible  for  what  might  be  said.  I 
insisted  that  I  had  been  holding  similar  lectures  all  over 
the  country  for  near  two  years  past  and  that  I  had  en- 
joyed freedom  to  do  so  everywhere,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  said  that  I  was  selling  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. The  chief  of  police,  upon  hearing  this,  came 
down  the  stairs  in  a  great  hurry,  and  grasping  ray  hand 
in  the  most  cordial  manner,  said:  "If  you  lecture  upon 
the  Christian  faith,  you  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  so  as 
much  and  as  often  as  you  please,  and  I  will  send  officers 
to  protect  you  from  noise  or  disturbance.'* 

So  you  see  Bible  colporteurs  and  Christian  preachers 
are  more  free  and  have  more  of  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment than  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  country. 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  the  darkness  and  superstition 
that  obstruct  the  free  access  of  Gospel  truth  to  men*8 
minds  and  prevents  their  full  and  prompt  adoption  of 
the  religion  which  they  mentally  admit  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  they  know  of,  and  also  to  be  best  fitted  to 
secure  true  advancements  in  civilization,  may  be  soon 
dispelled  from  their  mental  sky,  and  the  fullness  of 
divine  light  and  truth  shine  in  upon  them,  so  that  this 
most  interesting  of  Asiatic  nations  may  be  born  in  a 
day,  and  may  so  be  fitted  to  lead  the  other  great  peo- 
ples of  the  East  more  quickly  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  subject  of  earnest  prayer 
with  Christians  everywhere. 

Okazaei,  Japak,  April  1st,  1881. 


I  The  Metli(>dlst  Episcopal  Chnrcb  in  Japan. 

MiisiONAHiss.^R  S.  Maclay,  Superintendent;  John  C.  Dftvi- 
n,  Julius  Soper.  M.  C,  Harris,  I.  H.  Correll,  W.  C.  Davisson, 
Chirles  Bishop,  M.  S.  Vail,  C.  9.  Long,  G.  F.  Draper. 

Assistant  Missionarieb.— Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Davison,  Mrs.  Prank 
D,  Soper,  Mre.  Flora  13.  Harris,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Correll,  Mrs.  W, 
C.  Daviason,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Flora  I.  Long,  Mrs.  31.  E. 
Draper,  Miss  Jennie  8.  Vail, 

^tiflfiioNABtKB  W.  F.  M.  S.— Miss  M.  A,  Spencer,  Miss  M,  J. 
Holbrook,  Miss  E,  Kussell,  Miss  Jennie  Gheer, 
Apfointhents  for  1880-61. 

Yokohama,  First  District* — I.  H.  Correll,  Missionary  in 
Charge;  Tenan,  to  be  supplied;  Hflchoji,  Abe  8ozo;  MataushirOj 
Suzuki  Noburo;  Maisumoto,  Mataumoto  Sogo;  Atsume,  Miyaba- 
ra  Kusaburi;  lida,  Kawamura  KeicMro,  Takayftma,  Ikeda» 

Yokohama,  Second  Dibtkict.— R  S.  Maclay,  Missionary  in 
Charge;  Onoyecho,  Ohara  Yeikichi;  N&goya,  Kurimura  Bayeha- 
chi;  Niahiwo,  Ohara  Setauro. 

ToKTO,  First  District,— M.  C.  Harris,  Missfonaiy  In  Charge: 
Tsukija  and  Ginza  Circuit.  Kikuchi  Takuhei,  Hamada  Eoyotaro; 
Yamagata,  Takahaahi  0ntai. 

Toikio,  SxoojfD  District. ^Julius  Soper,  Miaaionary  in  Charge; 


Azabu  and  Shiba  Circuit,  Morohoehi  Kitchl;  Joao.  Albara  Yelkeo; 
Shlyoda  Zenichu-o,  Miyajima. 

NAGAaAai  District. --J,  0,  Davison,  Missionary  in  Charge; 
Nagasaki,  J,  C,  Daviaon,  C.  8.  Long;  Kagoahima,  ABuga  Ken- 
jiro. 

Hakodati  Diotrict.— W,  C.  Daviflson,  Misftionary  in  Charge; 
Hakodali,  Onuki  Bunahichi;  Sappora,  to  be  supplied;  Mateumaye, 
Hirajiama  Sakai;  Amomori*  Hondo  Iteuke;  Hirosaki,  Hoado 
Yoitau;  Kuroiflhi,  Kosaka  Keino&ake, 

Mkthodist  MiBsioK  Semthary. — Milton  8,  Vail.  President, 
etc. ;  G.  F.  Draper,  Jennie  8.  Vail.  I.  H.  Correll,  R,  S.  Maclay, 
Instructors. 

Summary  of  Statistica. 

Missionaries 10 

Assistant  Mlsaionaries, 9 

KaliTe  Helpers  of  all  kinds 51 

Total  Agents  of  Society. ...,,,. 70 

W.  F.  M.  8.  Lady  Missionaries.  ...,.,*...  4 

"  Native  Assistants... 7 

**  Boarding  Scholars , 45 

Day  Pupils 80 

Members  in  full  connection 478 

Probationers ....,..,  IflO 

Baptized  Children. 


Total  Member,  Probationers,  and  Baptiied  Children. ..  701 

Collection  for  Missionary  Society $100,00 

Belf-Bupport. 186.47 

the  Poor  (* "Benevolent") ! . . , . . , .  -      88.88  , 

Church  Building. , , 88.00  ' 

Total  Collections... $203,30 

Numl^er  of  Day-schools 13 

**         Day-scholars. . . . , 407 

**         Sunday  schools* 15 

**         Sunday-scholars 422 

**         Volumee  printed  during  the  year» , . . . . , ,       2,600 

"         Pages  printed  duriog  the  year. 117,400 

"         Parsonages 7 

Estimated  value $23,000 

"         Church  edifices 6 

Estimated  value $6,350 

School  Buildings 3 

Estimated  value , . .     $1,500 

Total  value  of  Mission  Property. . , $80,750 

Numher  of  Preaching  Places 88 

Adults  Baptized  during  the  year 74 

Children  Baptized  during  the  year lH 

The  Superintendent  says: 

The  work  of  the  Japan  Mission  during  the  past  year 
has  been  marked  chiefly  by  dbaster  and  growth.  De- 
cember 7 J  1870j  our  church  edifice  in  Hakodati  was  de- 
^royed  by  a  terrible  conflagation,  which  reduced  to 
ashea  nearly  the  entire  city.  December  26,  1880,  the 
entire  property  of  our  miseion  in  Tokio,  comprising 
church  and  parsonage,  together  with  the  property  of  our 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in  the  same  city, 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  These  crashing  blows  have 
gerionsly  interrupted  our  operations  in  the  above-named 
cities;  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  unstintcni  generoBity  of 
sympathizing  friends,  to  the  energy  and  executive  ability 
of  the  parties  directly  affected  by  these  calamities,  to  the 
prompt  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  missionary  au- 
thorities^, and,  above  all,  to  the  overruling  Providence  of 
God,  we  have  not  only  held  our  ground,  but  have,  as  a 
mission,  made  encouraging  progresB  during  the  year. 

Brother  W.  C.  Davisson,  in  Hakodati^  kaj^  -i^xsjai^  ^t»r 


I 


built  his  church  and  school-baUding,  in  the  convenient 
auditorium  of  which  he  has  already  commenced  public 
religious  services,  and  in  the  educational  portion  of  which 
he  has  re-opened  his  school,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
eix  scholars.  In  Tokio,  Brother  Soper  has  just  dedicated 
his  new  church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  former  one; 


our  last  Annual  Report,  to  welcome  to  our  mission  the 
Rev.  C.  S.  Long  and  wife,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and  wife, 
and  Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail;  all  of  whom  have  entered  on  their 
duties  in  excellent  health,  and  with  most  cheering  pros- 
pects. The  mission  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  re-enforced  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
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able  parsonage,  and  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  in  process  of  erection  a  spacious  and  substan- 
tial building  for  its  home.  Brother  Soper  has  also  com- 
pleted )m  arrangement  for  removing,  with  his  family,  to 
a  position  in  Tokio,  outside  of  the  Foreign  Concession, 
where  he  expects  to  have  a  most  important  and  encour- 
aging field  for  missionary  effort  in  the  large  agricultural 
school  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  Tsuda,  a  prominent  Japanese 
gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Church  under  Brother 
Soper's  care. 
li  has  been  our  deJightf  ul  privilegej  since  the  date  of 


I 


Brothers  Harris  and  Bishop  have  each  built  a  comfort-    Miss  Russell  and  Miss   Gheer,   who   have  comntenced 


work  in  Nagasaki.  During  the  year  Miss  Schoonmaker, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  Miss  Priest, 
whose  health  had  broken  down,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Miss  Schoonmaker  was  the  pioneer  missionary 
in  Japan  of  our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  during  the  five  years  of  her  residence  in  Japan,  ahe 
labored  in  Tokio  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  a  success  that  evoked  general  admiration. 
Miss  Priest's  health  failed  during  her  second  ye«r  in  Ja- 
pan, but  during  her  brief  term  of  service  she  not  only 
won  the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her  in  Japan, 
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bat  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese 
in  Elakodatiy  where  she  labored  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  has  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a  work  which,  with 
proper  care,  is  certain  to  yield  a  precious  return  to  the 
Society  for  its  outlay. 


The  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 
Mimanary  ^to/l  —  Bishop,  1;    Rev.   Theodore  8.   Tyng,   Osa 

Presbyters  (foreign),  5;  Dea-       ka. 

cons  (foreign),  2;  Candidates    Rev.  John  McKim,  Osaka. 

for  Holy  Orders,  8;  Mission     Rev.  £d.  R.  Woodman,  Tokio. 

aiy  Physician  (foreign),  1 ;  For-    Henry  Laning.  m.  d.  ,  Missionary 

eign  Teachers  (male,   1;   fe-       Physician,  Osaka. 

male,  8),  9;  Catechists,  Teach-    Mr.  James  McD.  Gardiner,  To- 

ers.  and  Bible-readers  (native),        kio. 

14.  Mrs.  Cooper,  Tokio. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  d.d.,    Mrs.  Blanchet,  Tokio. 

Missionary  Bishop,  Tokio.  Mrs.  Tyng,  Osaka. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Morris,  Osaka.  3Irs.  Quinby,  Tokio. 

Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Quinby,  To-    Mrs.  McKim,  Osaka. 

kio.     (At  home.)  Mrs.  Woodman,  Tokio. 

Rev.  William  B.  Cooper,  Tokio.    Miss  Belle  T.  Michie,  Osaka. 
Rev.  Clement  T.  Blanchet,  To-    Miss  Margaret  L.  Mead,  Osaka. 

kio.  Miss  Florence  R.  Pitman,  Tokio. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Rev.  Mr.  Woodman  are  not  supported  by 
the  Board. 

STATisTica — There  are  two  stations,  one  at  Osaka  and  one  at 
Tokio;  4  preaching  places,  63  native  communicants,  14  foreign 
communicants,  4  day  and  boarding-schools  with  96  scholars,  8 
Sunday-schools  with  90  scholars,  1  theological  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  S.  P.  G.  Society. 

The  last  Annual  report  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
gratiBcation  that  the  committee  have  been  enabled  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  through  specific  provision  made  by 
individuals,  to  send  five  additional  missionary  workers 
to  Japan;  but  this  does  not  meet  even  the  present  need. 
After  eight  years's  service,  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Quinby,  whose  health  has  been  impaired, 
to  return  to  this  country  for  a  season  of  rest. 

The  work  is  also  hindered  in  Japan  for  want  of  more 
buildings.  Not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ought 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Rev.  3Ir.  Blanchet  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  preparation,  in  Japanese,  of  lectures  in 
ecclesiastical  history  and  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophy. 
These  he  has  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School^  at  an  av- 
erage of  four  a  week.  He  speaks  encouragingly  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  work,  and  says  that  it  is  hoped  a 
new  class  of  divinity  stnden  s  will  be  formed  this  au- 
tonm.     Writing  more  generally,  he  continues: 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  little  leaven  is  work- 
ing powerfully  though  silently,  and  that  the  prejudices 
against  Christianity  are  fast  disappearing.  The  feelings 
of  hatred  and  opposition  are  gradually  merging  into 
that  of  indifference,  and  this  again  into  that  of  a  better 
appreciation.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  these 
feelings  of  deference  and  admiration  will  ripen  into 
something  better  stilli  and  that  many  who  are  now  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions  will  soon  not  only  acknowl- 
edge their  nnworthiness,  but  also,  realizing  their  need 
of  Him  who  came  to  save  sinners,  go  to  Him,  weary  and 


heavy-laden  though  they  be,  and  find  rest  unto  their 
souls?" 

At  Osaka  the  missionary  physician.  Dr.  Laning,  has 
treated  3,485  patients,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  native  medical  faculty,  several  of  whom  have 
been  brought  into  the  church  through  his  influence. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Japan. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  are  represented 
in  Japan  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hail  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and 
their  wives.  They  have  three  preaching  places  in  Osaka 
and  one  in  the  country.  The  third  annual  report  was 
made  from  the  mission  on  March  15.  This  report  says 
that  during  the  past  year  the  average  attendence  upon 
the  prayer  meetings,  held  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  has  been  larger  than  heretofore. 

Every  morning  at  the  hour  of  family  worship,  which  is 
arranged  with  that  end  in  view,  there  is  generally  a  half 
hour  devoted  to  exegesis,  which  is  shared  in  by  several 
of  the  Japanese.  Every  evening  in  the  week,  also,  has 
been  devoted  to  teaching  a  few  young  men  in  English 
and  science,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  influence  over  them 
and  reaching  them  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  One  of 
these  young  men,  thus  taught,  continues  to  open  his 
house  every  Sabbath  morning  for  Bible  study.  This  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  year.  In  the  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  Sabbath  school  is  held  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  and  preaching  at  4  p.  m.,  at  the  same  place.  In  the 
evening,  services  are  held  in  still  another  part  of  the  city. 
A  Japanese  pays  one-half  the  expenses  of  this  last  place 
of  preaching.  During  the  year,  also,  services  have  been 
maintained  once  a  month  in  a  mountain  village,  about 
twelve  miles  distant.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
kept  up  by  native  helpers.  The  owners  of  one  of  the 
hotels  of  the  village  opens  his  house  freely  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  native  Christians  have  also  succeeded  in 
obtaining  leave  to  preach  in  the  village  of  the  Yetas. 

The  attendance  upon  all  of  the  services  has  been  larger 
than  last  year,  and  the  audiences  have  fluctuated  less  in 
regular  attendance  than  formerly,  so  that  those  now  at- 
tending probably  came  from  other  motives  than  mere 
curiosity. 

On  Sunday,  September  26,  1880,  two  young  men  were 
baptized,  and  we  sat  down  with  them  and  other  native 
Christians  to  our  first  communion  in  the  city.  Since  that 
time  communion  services  have  been  held  regularly  the 
first  Sabbath  in  every  other  month.  There  has  also  been 
one  additional  profession  of  faith  and  baptism,  making 
in  all,  three  who  have  been  baptized  during  the  year. 
These  Christians  have  already  begun  to  contribute  to 
home  missions  and  the  several  expenses  of  the  work. 


The  American  Baptists  in  Japan. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  assembled  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  May  21st.  A  committee  appointed 
on  the  mission  work  of  the  Union  in  Japan  reported  : 

"In  Japan,  the  country  just  waiting  the  new  life,  espec- 
ial interest  attaches  to  the  northern  field,  embracing  a- 
bout  five  millions.    The  climate  la  <io\i^yB20MJ^^'^'^  5^"^fe."^-^^^ 
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are  eDterprising,  a  railroad  has  already  been  projected  to 
Morioka,  a  central  point  in  the  dbtrict.  They  are  court- 
eous, accessible,  and  eager  for  instruction.  But  among 
the  five  millions  not  a  single  missionary  is  planted.  They 
have  especially  besought  the  Baptists  to  send  them  one; 
and  their  cry  ought  not  to  be  in  vain." 

The  headquarters  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Union  in 
Japan  are  at  Yokohama  and  Tokio.  The  Annual  Report 
issued  last  month  gives  the^  following  account: 

YOKOHAMA. 

"Rev.  N.  Brown,  d.d.,  and  wife,  IJev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife, 
Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  and  wife,  Miss  C.  A.  Sands. 

"Dr.  Brown  says: 

"  *The  church  is  now  in  a  good  state,  with  encouraging 
prospects,  and  several  candidates  desiring  baptism.  The 
exclusions  this  year  have  been  more  than  usual.  They 
were  of  members  who  have  long  been  delinquent  in  re- 
ligious duties,  and  had  virtually  ceased  to  walk  with  the 
church. 

"  *My  own  work  has  been  chiefly  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  quarter  I  am  going  on  with  the  printing  of 
the  revised  Gospels,  getting  out  a  small  edition,  such  as 
we  ought  to  have.' 

"Mr.  Bennett's  letters  always  express  delight  in  the 
work,  and  gratitude  for  a  share  in  it,  and  for  the  good 
health  with  which  he  and  his  wife  have  been  favored. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Yokohama  he  says: 

"  *We  have  both  of  us  made  some  progress  in  the  lan- 
guaze,  and  both  have  entered  somewhat  into  our  work. 
Each  Sunday  afternoon  Mrs.  Bennett  detains  the  congre- 
gation a  little,  and  practises  with  them  the  hymns  in  the 
native  hymn-book.  In  addition  to  my  Tuesday-evening 
Bible-class,  which  is  very  interesting,  I  have  begun  to 
have  our  native  preachers  in  Yokohama  meet  me  from 
two  until  five  on  Wednesday  afternoons  for  the  study  of 
homiletics  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  I  gave  my  first  talk  in  Japanese  to  the  church. 
It  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  sermon.  I,  of  course, 
made  some  mistakes;  but  I  was  assured  by  my  teachers 
this  morning  that  'even  the  women  understood  me  well.' 
I  shall  probably  speak  thus  on  Sunday  afternoons  until 
I  am  better  able  to  preach  a  regular  sermon.  My  morn- 
ing teacher,  one  of  the  deacons  in  the  native  church,  fre- 
quently asks  me  in  daily  Scripture  reading  the  meaning 
of  one  or  more  passages.  He  does  not  speak  English,  so 
I  explain  and  illustrate  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
Japanese.' 

"Miss  Sands  writes:  *We  have  now  nearly  two  hun- 
dred children  under  instruction ;  there  are  over  sixty  in  the 
girls'  school,  and  one  hundred  and  five  in  another  school 
for  boys  and,  girls.  Two  other  schools  are  held  at  preach- 
ing-places, but  are  small  as  yet!  Mrs.  Poate  has  daily 
Bible-classes  in  two  of  the  day-schools,  and  has  charge 
of  the  Sunday-school  children.  We  go  together  Sunday 
afternoons  to  the  preaching-places;  and,  while  she  in- 
structs the  children,  I  go  with  the  Bible-women  from 
house  to  house.  The  Bible-women  are  much  cheered. 
Several  persons  taught  by  them  during  the  last  year  have 
ejrpressed  belief  in  the  true  Qod,  and  are  prayiiig  to  him. 


and  attending  church.  .  .  .  There  are  now  six  Bible- 
women  with  me,  working  faithfully,  studying,  and  going 
about  teaching.  One  of  them  spends  most  of  her  time 
at  Chogo.' 

"Of  the  work  in  Chogo,  Mr.  Poate  says:  *I  went  out 
there  last  week  at  the  request  of  *  Miss  Sands.  Her  la- 
bors there  have  been  much  blessed  of  God,  and  last  Sun- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing  three  converts. 
Probably  a  hundred  people  witnessed  the  ceremony,  and 
it  has  caused  a  profound  sensation.  Several  have  since 
applied  for  instruction;  and  Okakusan,  Miss  Sand's 
Bible-woman,  has  her  time  fully  occupied*  Last  month 
two  came  into  Yokohama,  and  one  was  baptized  in  the 
spring;  so  that  we  have  now  six  believers  in  this  village. 
Three  others  have  applied  for  baptism,  and  (D.  V.)  a 
church  will  be  formed  in  a  few  weeks.' 

"Churches  have  been  formed  at  Morioka,  EEanamaki, 
and  Sendai.  Seven  native  colporteurs  are  at  work  in 
this  region;  there  is  actual  work  being  done  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Iwati,  Mujagi,  and  Fukushima,  along  a  line 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  among  a  population  of 
about  two  million  souls.  Something  has  also  been  done 
in  Akita,  a  large  province  to  the  west  of  Iwati,  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  Hanamaki  church  is  to  return 
there. 

"Mr.  Poate  says:  *Were  it  not  for  the  generous  aid 
afforded  me  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
I  could  not  carry  on  the  work  on  the  present  scale.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  the  result  of  colportage;  it  is 
an  aggressive  work,  and  has  to  be  carried  on  mainly  in 
that  way.' 

"Statisticb  of  the  YoKOHAicA  Chubch. — Organised  church- 
es, 1;  out-stations,  1.  Members,— males,  27;  females,  22;  total, 
49.  Baptized,— males,  10;  females,  7;  total,  17.  Added  by  ex- 
perience, 1;  dismissed,  8;  excluded,  4;  contributions  for  church 
purposes,  ytn  41-64.  Native  preachers  ordained,  1 ;  unordained, 
2;  preaching-places,  6;  Bible-women,  6;  boys'  and  girls'  schools, 
8;  pupils,  200;  school-teachers,  8;  Sabbath-schools,  1;  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  70. 

"/n  the  North, — Churches,  8;  viz.,  Morioka,  with  5  male  and  6 
female  members;  total,  11.  Hanamaki,  5  male  and  1  female;  to- 
tal, 6.  Sendai,  8  male  and  1  female;  total,  9.  Male  members,  18; 
female,  8;  total,  26. 

TOKIO. 

"Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees  and  wife,  Miss  A.  H.  Kidder,  Miss  E.  J. 
Manson. 

**Mr.  Rhees  says: 

"  'During  the  year  closing  Dec.  31,  1880,  six  persons 
have  been  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
two  of  them  from  the  girls'  school.  None  have  died, 
and  none  have  been  dismissed  or  excluded.  Three  have 
been,  and  still  are,  under  discipline;  but  the  reluctance 
of  the  church  to  exclude,  and  their  willingness  to  labor 
with  and  for  the  wandering,  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of.  I  am  compelled  almost  to  insist  that  mem- 
bers shall  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  secure  wholesome  disci- 
pline. During  the  year  we  have  built  an  outside  chapel, 
costing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  with  funds 
wholly  raised  on  the  field,  on  a  lot  given  by  one  of  the 
brethren.     We  have  purchased  a  lot  in  Tsukiji,  and  built 
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thereon  a  mission  home.     We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  the  Headquarters  Chapel. 

"  *We  now  have  preaching  in  four  different  localities, 
Sunday-school  in  two  different  places,  and  hope  before 
long  to  open  another  Sunday-school.  The  place  in  Hon- 
.  jOy  which  I  had  rented,  was  sold  in  the  summer,  and  I  had 
to  look  for  another.  I  think  the  new  place  is,  perhaps, 
more  favorably  situated  than  the  other,  and  will  be  a 
good  place  in  which  to  open  a  Sunday-school.  By  rent- 
ing it,  and  fixing  it  up,  and  then  putting  a  family  into 
it,  I  can  get  entire  control  of  it,  to  hold  meetings  when 
I  will.  The  other  I  had  only  for  one  meeting  during 
the  week.  After  moving  into  the  new  house  on  Lot  30, 
Tsukiji,  I  found  that  I  was  too  much  away  from  the 
people  to  make  it  possible  to  get  a  meeting  in  my  own 
house.  1  must  go  where  the  Japanese  are,  and  they  are 
not  in  the  foreign  settlement.  So  I  rented  and  fitted  up 
a  house  in  Kobiki-cho,  and  put  a  family  into  it.  Since 
opening  that  place,  one  person  has  asked  for  baptism. 
I  hope  before  long  to  begin  preaching  Sunday  night,  as 
well  as  Tuesday  night,  in  this  place.  If  we  had  force 
enough,  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  Sunday-school.' 

"We  quote  from  Miss  Kidder's  report  to  the  Woman's 
Society:  *I  have  been  able  to  go  out  to  do  work  much 
more  this  year  than  before,  on  account  of  Miss  Munson's 
help  in  the  school.  Besides  the  services  here  and  at  the 
chapel,  I  have  been  able,  except  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, to  hold  three  extra  meetings  every  week.  We  have 
at  present  only  one  Bible- woman ;  but  another,  whom,  I 
trust,  the  Lord  has  called,  will  go  out  to  work  among 
the  women  this  year.  She  has  been  with  O  llama  San 
for  some  time  to  the  daily  Bible-lessons  which  are  now 
in  St.  John's  Gospel.  They  write  these  lessons  as  I 
teach,  and  then  give  them  to  the  sisters  of  the  church  on 
Wednesday  or  Sunday  Morning.' 

"Statistics.—!  church;  baptized,  6;  native  preachers.  8;  mem- 
bers, 88;  contributions,  $77.88;  fees  for  board  and  tuition,  $127.44. 
1  school;  2Sii  pupils." 


Baptist  Missions  in  Japan. 

Rev,  Frank  S.  Dobbins  gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  history  of  Baptist  Missions  in  Japan: 

"In  February,  1873,  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  and  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Goble  arrived  in  Japan,  under  appointment  of  the 
Missionary  Union.  Dr.  Brown  had  rendered  great  ser- 
vice during  his  long  stay  in  Assam,  and  had  gained 
much  experience  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Assamese.  In  his  sixty-fourth  year  be  be- 
gan work  in  this  new  field,  Japan.  Mr.  Goble  had  gained 
quite  an  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  life  and  lan- 
gi^age  from  his  former  residence  in  Japan.  In  the  year 
following,  Mr.  Goble's  connection  with  the  Union  was 
dissolved,  though  he  has  continued  in  active  missionary 
service  since,  even  until  to-day,  at  his  own  charges.  For 
a  short  time,  Mr.  J.  T.  Doyen  was  connected  with  the 
Mission.  In  October,  1873,  Rev.  J.  H.  Arthur  joined 
the  Mission.  In  June,  1874,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Arinori  Mori,  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  rank,  Mr.  Arthur 
went  to  live  in  a  house  belonging  to  him,  in  Surugadai 


District,  Tokio.  In  1875,  Miss  C.  A.  Sands  and  Miss  A. 
H.  Kidder  joined  the  Mission;  and,  in  1876,  the  writer 
was  appointed  for  this  field.  The  year  1877-78  was  a 
discouraging  one;  two  of  the  band  were  forced  to  return 
to  America,  on  account  of  ill  health;  and  one.  Brother 
Arthur,  died  soon  after  his  return.  In  December,  1879, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees  was  sent  to  the  station  at  Tokio.  In 
1879-80,  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Poate,  (the 
latter  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment,) joined  the  station  at  Yokohama,  and  Miss  Ev{i  J. 
Munson  the  station  at  Tokio.  During  last  year,  Mr. 
Poate  organized  a  church  in  Morioka,  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  Tokio.  The  Missionary  Union  has  now 
four  married  missionaries  and  three  single  ladies  in  To- 
kio and  Yokohama,  and  three  churches,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  one  hundred.  The  English  Baptists  have 
one  missionary,  Mr.  W.  J.  White,  in  Tokio;  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Goble  is  at  present  working  for  the  American 
Bible  Society,  in  doing  colporteur  work;  and  is  also  pre- 
paring to  print  the  Bible,  in  raised  letters,  for  the  blind, 
and  carrying  on  a  school  called  the  'Newton  Mission 
Vernacular  School.' " 


The  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Japan. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  out  Rev. 
George  Ensor,  as  its  first  missionary  to  Japan,  in  1868. 
He  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  23d  of  January,  1869, 
and  labored  under  many  discouragements,  as  one  of  the 
first  things  to  attract  his  attention  when  he  landed  was 
the  notice  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place, — "The  laws 
hitherto  in  force  forbidding  Christianity  are  to  be  strict- 
ly observed."  The  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  after  history  of  the  mission: 

"Mr.  Ensor  was  joined  in  1871  by  the  Rev.  H.  Burn- 
side;  but  both  these  brethren  have  been  obliged,  by  the 
failure  of  their  health,  to  retire  from  the  field.  It  was 
in  1873,  when  toleration  seemed  likely  to  be  established, 
that  the  Society's  enlarged  plans  for  missionary  opera- 
tions in  Japan  were  formed ;  and  in  the  next  two  years 
six  new  men  were  designated  for  the  work.  The  Rev. 
C.  F.  Warren,  formerly  of  Hong  Kong,  arrived  at  Osaka 
on  the  last  day  of  1873;  the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  also  formerly 
of  Hong  Kong,  took  up  his  residence  at  Tokio,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mission,  in  February,  1874;  the  Rev.  W, 
Dening,  transferred  from  Madagascar,  proceeded  to 
Hakodate  in  May  of  that  year;  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Evington,  (both  University  men  who 
offered  specially  for  Japan ;  Mr.  Fyson  from  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Evington  from  Oxford,)  joined  the  Mission  later  in 
the  same  year,  1874;  the  former  being  associated  with 
Mr.  Piper,  and  the  latter  with  Mr.  Warren:  but  Mr.  Fy- 
son subsequently  occupied  Niigata;  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Maundrell,  who  had  labored  ten  years  in  Madagascar, 
took  charge  of  Nagasaki  in  1875.  All  these,  by  Gted's 
mercy,  have  continued  at  their  posts,  in  addition  to  three 
others  who  have  since  joined  the  Mission,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
J.  Williams,  first  at  Hakodate,  and  since  at  Tokio;  Mr. 
Batchelor,  at  Hakodate;  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Andrews, 
at  Nagasaki.     An  English  gentleman  formerly  in  the 
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employ  of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  who  has  since 
taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  been  ordained,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  also  joins  the  Mission  this  autumn. 

^'Nagasaki,  which  was  the  first  station,  is  also  the  most 
advanced.  In  1876,  a  mission  church  was  opened,  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bumside,  on  the  little  islet  of  Deshi- 
ma,  (the  old  Dutch  settlement,)  close  to  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  the  native  town,  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  my 
part  of  it,  and  in  full  view  of  the  harbor.  Bishop  Bur- 
don  says  of  this  church:  'Its  turret,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  is  quite  a  prominent  object  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  bay.  You  will  remember  that  Deshima  is  the 
very  spot  where  the  cross  was  laid  down  to  be  trampled 
on  as  a  test  of  any  natives  suspected  of  Christianity. 
The  raising  of  the  cross  on  high  at  Deshima  has,  there- 
fore, a  significance  it  has  not  elsewhere.'  In  November, 
1877,  a  little  college  was  established  for  training  candi- 
dates for  missionary  work  among  their  own  countrymen, 
in  the  first  place  as  evangelists,  and  then,  if  it  please  God 
to  call  them,  as  ordained  ministers  of  the  church.  Some 
of  these  students  are  from  other  cities  in  the  interior, 
and  their  influence  has  spread  thither  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  At  Kagoshima,  in  particular,  the  spot 
where  Xavier  landed  in  Japan,  Mr.  Maundrell,  in  April, 
1879,  found  several  earnest  and  well-instructed  candi- 
dates for  baptism ;  one  of  them,  a  medical  man,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  visible  church  on  April  26th;  five  other 
adults  and  a  child  on  May  1st;  and  six  adults  and  six 
children  on  May  5th.  The  whole  number  of  Christian 
adherents  at  Nagasaki  and  its  out-stations  at  the  end  of 
1879  was  110.  At  Osaka  there  are  35;  at  Tokio,  34;  at 
NiigaU,  6;  at  Hakodate,  12;  197  in  all." 


The  S.  P.  G.  in  Japan. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  made  in  May  says: 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  their  work  in  Japan 
the  Society's  Missionaries  thankfully  report  themselves 
in  fair  health,  and  although  less  sanguine  of  rapid  pro- 
gress than  at  their  first  arrival,  yet  encouraged  and  much 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  of  the  prospect  of 
Missionary  efforts.  There  has  not  been  during  the  past 
twelve  months  much  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  quiet 
work.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  continues  his  city  work 
in  Tokio,  and  with  part  of  the  results  of  a  bazaar  has 
built  a  nice  day-school  in  the  Mission  compound.  Goodly 
numbers  still  come  to  hear  his  preaching,  and  from  time 
to  time  one  and  another  places  himself  under  more 
definite  Christian  instruction.  The  trials  of  a  Missionary 
to  the  Japanese  are  enormous:  among  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  gross  immorality  of  the  people,  their  dis- 
like to  and  jealousy  of  foreigners,  the  restrictions  on  free 
travelling  and  residence  in  the  interior,  and  the  peculiar- 
ities in  the  language.  Nevertheless  in  many  ways  the 
work  is  spreading  wonderfully.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  progressing  well.  In  the  country  districts 
matters  are  still  more  encouraging.  A  grant  of  the 
Society  goes  to  the  building  of  a  new  chapel  at  Nakatsu, 


where  two  young  men  were  baptised  in  May  in  the  river, 
and  a  Buddhist  priest  became  an  inquirer,  remaining 
from  morning  to  night  with  the  catechist,  reasoning 
about  Christianity.  Many  other  deepingly  interesting 
results  might  be  recorded,  but  one  must  suflice,  that  of  a 
Shinto  priest,  who,  coming  to  Tokio  from  a  market  town 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  had  preached  year  after  year  with- 
out apparent  result,  presented  himself  at  the  Mission- 
house  and  begged  to  be  received  as  a  catechumen.  Since 
then  his  son  has  thrown  open  a  hospital,  of  which  he  is 
the  proprietor,  as  a  preaching  place,  and  both  father  and 
son  do  their  best  themselves  to  explain  Christianity  to 
the  patients.  The  hospital  is  a  large  building,  formerly 
a  Shinto  temple. 

The  Mission  property  in  Tokio  suffered  severely  from 
the  dreadful  hurricane  of  October  last,  but  we  are  thank- 
ful that  no  harm  was  done  to  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries 
either  by  this  or  by  the  terrible  fire  which  did  such  aw- 
ful injury  to  the  town. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw  is  assisted  by  four  catechists  and 
two  school  teachers.  Four  divinity  students  are  being 
trained  in  his  school,  where  also  the  son  of  one  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  Japan  is  at  his  own  request  and  with  his 
father's  consent  being  prepared  for  baptism.  Renewed 
life  and  activity  are  being  shown  by  the  Shin  or  "true" 
sect  of  Buddhists.  Mr.  Shaw  relates  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  a  priest  of  this  sect: — 

"  He  called  on  me  at  my  own  house — a  most  unusual 
thing.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  school  where  the 
most  advanced  opinions  of  modem  science  are  current, 
and  being  able  to  read  English  was  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  arguments  most  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he,  a  believer  in  evolution 
and  educated  in  such  a  school,  was  a  member  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  ?  He  said:  (1)  That  in  his  sect  the 
priesthood  was  hereditary;  (2)  That  he  looked  upon 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Confucian- 
ism, as  aids  to  morality;  and  (3^  That  evolution  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  Buddhistic  teaching.  By  this 
last  statement  he  referred,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  He  then  expressed  his  dis- 
belief in  the  existence,  or  in  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence, of  a  personal  God,  stating  that  ne  thought  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  sufficient  to  account  for  every  phe- 
nomenon of  existence.  He  had  no  manner  of  dislike  to 
Christianity,  though  he  felt  assured  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  become  a  believer:  still  he  would  like  oc- 
casionally to  read  the  Scriptures  with  me.  '  However,' 
he  added,  *  my  principal  object  in  coming  to-day  was  if 
possible  to  learn  something  of  the  constitution  and  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Church  of  England.  My  sect  is  in 
great  danger.  Its  government  has  always  been  on  the 
principle  of  absolute  monarchy.  Now,  nowever,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  priests  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  form  of 
representative  government — a  change  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  De  fatal.'  I  quite  agreed  with  him  in 
this,  and  after  some  further  conversation  he  retired, 
promising — in  Japanese  idiom — to  '  give  me  trouble '  an- 
other day.  This  great  sect  is  far  the  most  powerful  in 
Japan,  and  the  only  one  likely,  I  think,  to  give  trouble 
to  Christian  teachers." 

There  are  connected  with  the  missions  in  Japan  4  or- 
dained missionaries:  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  and  Rev.  £.  C. 
Hopper  at  Kobe;   Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
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Wright  at  Tokio:  one  lay  assibtant,  Mr.  Henry  Hughes: 
two  ladies  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association,  Miss 
Alice  Hoar  and  Miss  Shaw.    There  are  40  communicants. 


Mission  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chnreh  in  Japan. 

BY  BEV.  C.  n.  WILLIAMS. 

A  private  letter  from  Miss  Brittan,  our  Missionary  in 
ITokohama,  Japan,  gives  a  very  encouraging  account  of 
her  work.  She  now  has  twenty-eight  pupils  in  her  Mis- 
sion School.  Ten  of  these  are  day  scholars,  and  the  rest 
resident  pupils  in  the  Home.  As  the  lease  upon  the 
house  she  row  occupies  expires  the  last  of  June,  ani  the 
building  and  grounds  are  not  wholly  suitable  to  her  pur- 
poses, she  will  remove  to  more  desirable  quarters  about 
the  first  of  July,  where  she  will  have  more  ample  aceom- 
modations  with  but  a  fractional  increase  of  expense.  Of 
"the  nature  and  prospects  of  her  work,  she  writes  thus: 

"Now  I  did  not,  and  do  not  look  upon  my  work  here 
as  simply  '  woman's  work  for  woman.'  I  am  the  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  as  I  con- 
sider it,  male  and  female,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish this  work  as  I  think  will  be  best  for  that  Church, 
without  distinction  of  sex.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  am 
taking  boys  as  well  as  girls.  I  am  laying,  I  trust,  a 
foundation  for  a  good  boys'  school  as  well  as  girls.  So 
that^  when  the  Church  is  able  to  send  out  a  man  well 
•qualified  for  the  work;  he  may  find  work  here  ready  to 
liis  hand,  from  which  he  may  be  able  to  train  up  a  staff 
of  preachers,  teachers  and  interpreters  to  spread  the  work 
•over  the  land — as  I  hope  on  the  girls'  side — we  may  train 
Bible  Readers  to  bless  the  women  of  the  land." 

This  being  our  first  and  thus  far  our  only  Mission  in 
•Japan,  and  as  it  is  to  be  the  center  from  which  our 
future  mission  work  is  to  go  out,  and  around  which  it  is 
"to  gather,  we  think  the  method  adopted  by  our  Board  of 
Missions,  is  the  proper  one.  We  should  lay  our  founda- 
tions deep  and  broad,  and  the  whole  Church  should  con- 
<$entrate  her  efforts  for  the  foreign  work  upon  this  one 
work,  until  it  is  well  established;  then  if  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  shall  open  other  fields,  we  may  enter  them.  Al- 
ready Miss  Brittan  is  asking  us  for  a  lady  assistant,  and 
we  should,  in  the  near  future,  send  out  an  ordained  min- 
ister, to  organize  our  foreign  missionary  work  in  due 
f omu  A  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pastors  and 
people  will  enable  us  to  do  all  this  and  more,  in  a  short 
time.  God  has  signally  blessed  our  new  Mission  thus 
far.  Let  us  give  it  all  needed  support,  and  a  glorious 
work  for  God  and  the  Church  will  be  accomplished. — 
Methodist  Protestant  Missionary. 


The  A.  B.  €.  F.  M.  in  Japan* 
The  work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  Japan  commenced  in  1869.  At 
the  present  time  they  have  in  Japan  4  stations,  14  out- 
stations,  16  churches,  14  missionaries  (two  of  whom  are 
physicians),  1  other  physician,  1  other  assistant  mission- 
ary, 1  corresponding  member,  29  female  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 8  native  pastors,  18  native  preachers,  14  native 
teachers,  1  Bible- women,  614  members,  1  training  school 
with  88  pupils,  3  boarding  schools  for  girls  with  122 
pupils. 


MISSIONABIBS. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  Kobe,        Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  Yokohama, 
Miss  Martha  J.  Barrows,  Kobe,  Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick,  Kobe, 
J.  0.  Berry,  ic.d.,  Kobe,  Miss  Julia  Gulick,  Kobe, 

Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Jr..  Kobe.  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick,  Kobe. 

Miss  Virginia  Clarkson,  Kobe,    Mr.  De  Witt  C.  Jencks,  Kobe, 
Miss  Abby  M.  Colby,  Osaka,       Miss  E.  Louise  Kellogg,  Osaka, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  Osaka,         Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  Kioto, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  Kioto.  Rev.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Osaka, 

Rev.  R.  H.  Davis,  Kobe,  Rev.  J.  H.  Neesuna,  Kioto, 

Miss  Anna  Y.  Davis.  Kobe,  Miss  H.  F.  Parmelee,  Kioto, 
Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  Osaka,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  Kobe. 
Miss  Julia  E.  Dudley.  Kobe  Miss  Alice  J.  Starkweather,  Ki- 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Gardner,  Osaka,  Miss  Eliza  Talcott,  Kobe,  [oto. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  m.d.,  Kioto,  Rev.  Wallace  Taylor,  m.d.,  Osa- 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gouldy,  Osaka,  ka. 
The  last  Annual  Report  presents  the  following  facts: 
From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Japan  mission 
it  appears  that  four  new  churches  were  organized  during 
the  year  under  review,  and  five  pastors  were  ordained 
and  installed.  One  of  the  new  churches  is  in  Tokio,  the 
capital  of  the  Empire;  one  is  on  the  island  of  Shikoku, 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  capital;  and  two  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  tea  producing  region,  on  Lake  Biwa.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  members  were  added  to  the 
churches  on  profession  of  faith,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  each  of  the  sixteen  churches  now  organized  has 
received  additions  by  profession  of  faith  during  the  year. 
Twelve  of  these  churches  received  no  assistance  from  the 
mission  treasury,  and  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  entire  sixteen;  but  as  some  portion 
of  the  native  funds  was  devoted  to  other  objects,  four 
received  a  little  assistance. 

The  five  pastors  installed  were  fitted  for  their  work  by 
study  and  training  in  the  Kioto  school,  and  they  are 
giving  pleasing  evidence  not  only  of  the  thoroughness  of 
their  training,  but  also  of  their  ability  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  Kioto  Training  School  has  had  an  attendance  of 
eighty-eight  students,  of  whom  eleven  have  united  with 
the  church  during  the  year.  The  English  course  has 
been  extended  to  five  years,  embracing  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  text  books  taught  in  colleges  in  this  country. 
Its  regular  theological  course  is  limited  to  two  years.  In 
order,  however,  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  native 
preachers,  a  special  three  months  course  of  Bible  instruc- 
tion has  been  provided  for  a  class  of  men  ready  to  enter 
on  evangelical  work,  but  whose  age  and  circumstances 
do  not  admit  of  a  full  course.  This  class  has  numbered 
twenty,  and  very  much  is  anticipated  from  their  future 
labors. 

The  schools  for  girls  at  Kobe,  Kioto,  and  Osaka  have 
been  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  are  professing  Christians.  In- 
struction is  given  in  both  the  Japanese  and  English  lan- 
guage. The  course  of  study,  while  embracing  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  includes  Botany,  Algebra,  Philosophy, 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.  Bible  study  is  also 
made  prominent.  The  largest  school,  of  fifty-three 
pupils,  is  in  Osaka.  Here  the  native  Christians  have  as- 
sumed the  expense  of  a  building  for  the  girls'  school  on 
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a  lot  of  land  provided  for  them  by  the  private  contribu- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  station.  They  have  also  con- 
tributed generously  toward  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school  above  the  receipts  for  board  and  tuition.  The 
school  is  in  charge  of  ladies  from  this  country. 

Besides  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  for  girls, 
much  has  been  done  in  direct  personal  labors  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  woman  in  their  homes.  The 
opportunities  for  such  work  are  abundant  on  every  hand, 
and  the  happy  results  are  seen  in  the  large  number  of 
women  gathered  into  the  churches.  In  order  to  meet 
the  pressing  demand  for  this  form  of  effort  at  the  new 
station  of  Okayama,  Miss  Talcott  has  passed  over  the 
care  of  the  school  at  Kobe  to  Miss  Clarkson,  and  trans- 
ferred her  residence  to  this  new  field. 

The  medical  department  of  the  mission  is  growing  in 
importance  as  a  means  of  advancing  evangelistic  work. 
The  number  of  patients  for  the  year  in  the  Okayama 
Hospital,  with  which  Dr.  Berry  is  connected,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  residence  of  that  city,  was  14,930.  Besides  these 
Dr.  Berry  has  met  at  his  house  and  at  their  homes  nearly 
two  thousand  patients,  besides  others  at  out-stations.  Dr. 
Taylor  has  his  headquarters  in  Osaka,  and  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  his  medical  skill  and  ability  in  the 
region  where  he  resides.  The  native  physicians  and 
church  officers  heartily  co-operate  with  Drs.  Berry  and 
Taylor.  The  medical  missionary  is  not  now  needed  so 
much  for  opening  missionary  work  as  for  sustaining  and 
co-operating  with  other  branches  of  the  service. 


Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in  Japan. 

Yokohama:  on  the  bay,  a  few  miles  below  Yedo,  or  Tokio 
(as  tills  city  is  dow  named  by  the  Japanese),  mission  begun,  1859; 
missionary  laborers— James  C.  Hepburn,  m.  d,,  Rev.  George  W. 
Knox,  and  their  wives. 

Yedo  or  Tokio;  The  capital  of  Japan ;  station  occupied  1869 ; 
missionary  laborers— Rev.  Messrs.  David  Thompson,  William 
Imbrie,  Tliomas  F.  Alexander,  James  M.  McCauley,  and  their 
wives;  John  C.  Ballagh,  teacher,  and  his  wife;  Mrs.  Maria  0. 
True,  Miss  Kate  M.  Youngman,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Smith,  Miss  Anna 
K.  Davis,  and  Miss  Carrie  T.  Alexander,  teacher;  foiu*  native 
ministers,  names  not  reported ;  eight  licentiate  helpers,  two  licen- 
tiate students,  four  helpers  not  licensed,  six  students  not  licensed. 
Employed  by  the  mission.  Miss  Leete. 

KA19AZAWA:  on  the  Japan  Sea,  about  180  miles  north-west  of 
Yedo;  station  occupied,  1879;  missionary  laborers— Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Winn,  and  his  wife;  native  assistants. 

In  this  country :  Rev.  Oliver  M.  Green. 

Writing  for  the  mission,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander 
gives  the  following  review  of  missionary  work  in  the  last 
year: 

"  Probably  no  one  year  since  the  opening  of  mission 
work  in  this  country  has  witnessed  more  marked  and 
substantial  progress,  in  various  directions,  than  that  of 
1880.  Of  course,  in  a  letter  of  this  kind,  details  can  not 
be  given  at  length.  We  can  only  indicate  what  has 
been  done  in  the  principal  departments  into  which  the 
work  naturally  divides  itself. 

"  During  the  year  two  churches  were  organized,  one 
on  the  island  of  Kiershin  in  the  town  of  Yanagawa,  the 
other  in  the  city  of  Shimonoseki,  at  the  western  extrem- 


ity of  this  island.  The  whole  number  of  organized 
chorches  is  now  14.  Total  adult  membership,  751;  bap- 
tized children,  55.  Number  added  on  confession  of  their 
faith  during  the  year,  150;  infants  baptized,  28.  Con- 
tributions for  all  purposes:  yen,  1,237.25 — something 
like  $800  in  American  gold.  Two  pastors  have  been 
ordained  and  installed  during  the  year.  The  nnmber  of 
unordained  licensed  helpers  is  6. 

"The  church  in  Yokohama  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Eiiox.  Through  his  influence  and  that  of 
our  theological  students,  a  plan  of  systematic  giving  has 
been  introduced  into  the  church,  and  kept  np  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  and  persistence  by  the  members.  Their  in- 
fluence in  this  line,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  extended  to  other 
churches  also.  Indeed,  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
get  the  church  as  near  the  standard  of  self-support  as 
possible.  The  churches  in  Tokio,  since  Mr.  Green  left, 
have  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  D. 
Thompson;  those  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  under 
that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Imbrie  and  others. 

"  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  connection  with 
the  native  church  is  its  missionary  spirit.  When  Chris- 
tianity in  any  land  and  among  any  people  ceases  to  be 
missionary,  it  loses  its  vital  principle,  and  the  church 
sinks  into  dead  formalism.  Now,  while  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  missionary  spirit  pervades  anything  like  the 
whole  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  while  in  some 
quarters  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  such  a  spirit,  at 
the  same  time  we  can  say,  and  say  it  truly,  that  it  does 
exist,  and  that  there  are  visible  and  substantial  tokens 
of  its  existence.  The  church  in  Kiriu,  to  the  north-west 
of  Tokio,  owes  its  existence  to  the  labors  of  native  evan- 
gelists. The  church  in  the  far-way  island  of  Kiershin 
grew  up  under  the  hand  of  a  native  helper,  not  yet 
licensed,  Mr.  Watari  Shima.  More  than  eighteen  months 
ago,  two  of  our  native  brethren  volunteered  to  go  to 
Shimonoseki  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to-day,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  there  is  a  church  in  Shimonoseki,  that 
hot-bed  of  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  Buddhism.  More  than 
a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Winn  decided  to  go  to  the  interior, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  native  helper  ready 
to  go  with  him.  Now,  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Winn 
and  his  native  helper,  there  is  in  Kanazawa  a  goodly 
company  of  believers  waiting  to  be  organized  into  a 
church.  Also,  a  few  months  ago,  a  young  man,  whose 
health  is  feeble,  and  whom  the  physician  advised  to  leave 
Tokio,  came  to  the  missionaries  and  offered  to  go  into 
the  'interior*  and  preach  as  long  as  the  Lord  would  give 
him  strength.  He  is  now  located  in  Yamaguchi,  45 
miles  from  Shimonoseki,  and  a  blessed  work  is  growing 
up  around  him." 


The  Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  Im  America. 

From  the  Annual  Report  made  in  May,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M.  Ferris,  the  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  we  obtain  the  following  facts: 

NAGASAKI   STATION. 

Mi9nanariei,—BeYB.  Henry  Stout,  Eugene  8.  Booth. 
Aisistant  JftMumariM.— Mrs.  Stout  and  Mrs.  Booth. 
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2faiiw  Ordmn^d  MinUtar^—^'B^iy,  Asashi  Segftwa, 

UfUio$nmdFimLB«lp&r,--JiLv.  Takenori  Tsuge< 

Liemmd  StiudmU  in  th&  Theohffioal  School  at  TM]fo.—Ux.  Ichiji 

Tomegawa. 
19  members,  4 p reach ingplaces,  1  Suadajr scliool,  8  Bcholara. 

One  organized  church,  with  twenty-three  baptized 
members  including  four  cMidreiu  One  Sunday-school 
with  three  scholars.  One  oat-station  at  Kagoshima,  a 
city  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Nagasaki,  The 
Gospel  has  been  preached  also  in  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  villages  and  cities,  as  opportunity  has 
offered* 

Rev,  Mr.  Booth  reports  as  follows: 

There  have  been  three  services  each  week  duriug  the 
year,  in  the  native  chapel,  besides  regular  visits  to  Omu- 
ra,  aa  often  as  twice  a  month,  during  five  mouths  of  the 
year.  The  attendance  at  Omura  has  averaged  ribout 
twenty-five,  though  in  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition 
from  the  Buddhist  priests.  The  average  attendance  up- 
on the  chapel  service  at  Nagasaki  has  been  for  evening 
J.     service,  thirty-five,  and  the  raorning,  fifteen. 

H  YOKOHAltA    STATION. 

JliMcmar^.— Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh.  Rev,  E.  R.  Miller,  in  Amer- 
ica. 
AMiiiant  Mmwnaru4.—Mrn.  Ballagh,  Mrs.  Miller,  in  Ajuerica; 

IMiM  E,  C.  Wbitbeck.  Misa  H.  L.  Wion. 
iVoliotf  Ordained  Minister,— Jitiv.  Akira  liiBguki. 
Ideented  i7«//>tfr*.— Messrs.  Tockiehi  Ilo  and  Hidettra  Yamamolo. 
ZTnliceTued  Paid  lldper.^MT,  Yujemon  Kitamura. 
JAMnmd  Student  in  the  Tfualoffieal  School  at  Tokiifo.—Mr.  Kaichi 

Baimo. 
158  members,  8  preaching  places,  Z  Sunday  schools,  131.  scholars. 

One  organized  church,  with  178  baptized  members  in- 
cluding twenty  children.  Three  Sunday-schools  with 
131  scholars.  Three  out-8tation«,  Kunagawa,  Jlishima, 
and  Nagoya.  Here  also  is  the  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary, 
with  31  pupils. 

The  missionary  in  charge  has  been  engaged  in  assist- 
ing the  pastor  of  the  native  church  in  preachiog  at  the 
regular  church  services,  in  conducting  preaching  services 
at  Kanagawa,  and  in  conducting  a  BiblO'Class  of  nearly 
all  the  church  members  on  Sabbath  mornings,  immedi- 
ately after  divine  services. 

A  good  part  of  the  year  a  half -hour  Sabbath-school 
aervioe  was  held  for  the  children  of  the  foreign  Sunday- 
school,  and  since  its  discontmuance  a  native  Sunday- 
school  has  been  commencedj  largely  composed  of  the 
pupils  of  the  private  school  under  the  missionary's 
care,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Mission 
School.  Besides  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  some  inter- 
esting cases  of  inquirers  have  come  to  light  by  their 
coming  for  Bible  instruction  to  this  afternoon  Sunday- 
Bchool. 

The  week-day  services  of  the  missionary,  assisted  by 
his  wife,  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  a  school  for  Jap- 
anese and  Eurasian  children^  where  Japanese  and  Eng* 
lish  are  taught  in  about  equal  proportions.  There  are 
two  or  three  of  the  pupils,  together  with  the  Japanese 
teacher,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  their  pro- 
gress in  a  knowledge  of  English  and  of  Christian  truth 


has  been  very  considerabla  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  A  boarding  department 
for  ten  or  twelve  of  the  pupils  has  been  carried  on  free 
of  expense  to  the  mission,  excepting  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  Japanese  teacher  for  Mr.  Ballagh,  viz.,  $100,  or 
lIO  per  month  for  the  school  year. 

TDK  ID    STATION, 

Mi99(anaTieM.^U&r.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  ©P.,  LL,n..  Rev.  James 

L,  Amerman. 
AssittarU  Misd^nanes, — Mrs.  Verbeck.  Mrs.  Amerman. 
Maiive  Ordained  J/inwr^*,— Rev.  MttsatBiima  Oku  no.  Rev,  Shigeto 

Maki,  Rev.  Kajmosuke  Ibuka,  Rev.  Maaahisn  Uyemura,  Rev. 

Jiularo  Sudzuki. 
Licen^d  Student  in  Thsologieal  School. — Kaka  Kobayashi. 
ihlp&rteur. — Mr.  Chikanaga  Sudzuki. 
145  members,  5  preaching-places,  4  Bunday-schools,  115  Echolars. 

Four  organized  churches,  with  162  members  including 
seventeen  children.  Four  Sab  bath -schools  with  115 
children.     Three  out-stations. 

Here  also  is  the  Union  Theological  School,  in  which 
our  mission  has  been  represented  during  the  past  year 
by  two  Professors  and  six  students;  the  whole  number 
in  the  school  being  four  Professors  and  twenty-two 
students. 

Church  work  has  progressed  quietly,  without  striking 
events  in  any  of  the  churches;  but  each  exhibits  an  in- 
crease of  membership.  Twenty-four  adults  have  been 
baptized  during  the  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  six  over 
'  last  year,  there  being  at  present  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  adult  members,  as  against  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
last  year.  The  contributions  of  the  churches  show  a 
marked  increase  in  every  case*  Last  year  they  amount- 
ed to  yen  191.80,  and  this  year  to  yen  345.823.  When 
we  consider  the  increased  cost  of  living  this  is  remark- 
able. No  church  is  supported  whoOy  by  the  mission. 
The  0yeda  church  defrays  all  of  its  expenses.  The  two 
churches  in  Tokio  contribute  two  yen  each  per  month 
towards  the  salaries  of  their  pastors,  and  pay  all  their 
other  expenses  except  rent.  The  church  at  Wadomura 
pays  in  the  same  way  two  yen  per  month  and  all  of  its 
other  expenses,  including  rent. 


The  United  Chnrcli  of  Christ  in  Jatiaiu 
The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  is  formed  by 
the  native  churches  gathered  by  the  Reformed  Church 
of  America,  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  The  eighth 
semi-annual  meeting  was  held  in  Tokio  in  April,  The  Rev. 
Wm.  Imbrie  writes  to  the  New  York  Evangelist  from 
Tokio  on  April  28,  a  letter  giving  some  account  of  the 
meetings  which  was  of  luuisuai  importance.     He  says: 

"Two  questions  were  disposed  of,  which  seemed  likely 
to  cause  trouble:  the  one  regarding  Deaconesses,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  Standards  of  Dectrine. 

"Japanese  views  as  to  wliat  is  proper  in  the  relation!;* 
between  men  and  women  render  it  very  difHcult  for  an 
unmarried  minister,  especially  if  he  be  a  young  man,  to 
perform  ordinary  pastoral  duties  without  giving  rise  to 
scandal.  The  question  was  therefore  raised  whether  it 
might  not   be  a   good  plan  to  revive  the  order  of  dea- 
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oonesses;  an  idea  strengthened,  if  not  suggested,  by  the 
Japanese  New  Testament,  which  speaks  of  Phoebe  the 
deaconess,  and  commands  the  deaconesses  to  be  grave, 
etc.  Accordingly,  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Chukuwai, 
it  appeared  from  the  Sessional  Records  that  one  of  the 
pastors,  acting  on  these  views,  had  ordained,  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  two  deaconesses.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  records  were  submitted,  called  attention  to  the 
minute,  and  the  records  were  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time,  also,  notice  was  given  of  a 
motion  to  amend  the  Book  so  as  to  recognize  among  its 
orders  that  of  the  deaconess.  The  matter  was  finally  ar- 
ranged as  follows,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody: 
Any  individual  church  feeling  the  need  of  women  to 
work  among  women,  may  select  certain  ones  of  its  female 
members  to  perform  such  work,  and  may  call  them  dea- 
conesses if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so;  the  Book,  however,  to  re- 
main unchanged,  and  the  women  not  to  be  ordained. 

"At  the  time  the  union  (between  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland)  was  formed  no  Standards  of  Doc- 
trine had  been  translated  except  the  Catechism;  and 
eight  months  ago  notice  was  given  of  a  motion  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  striking  out  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  After 
putting  off  the  decision  for  a  couple  of  meetings,  the 
question  came  up  for  settlement  at  the  session  just  past. 
All  looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with  some  anxiety, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  a  subject  upon 
which  opinions  differed.  Among  the  foreigners  there 
are  those  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  much 
simpler  confession  as  the  basis  of  union;  and  among  the 
Japanese  there  is  a  party  who  say  substantially  *  These 
books  were  written  at  a  certain  time  and  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain emergency,  when  the  Church  was  in  controversy 
with  Arminianism.  Our  opponents  are  atheism  and 
idolatry,  and  on  these  points  especially  should  our  Creed 
be  full  and  strong;  therefore  we  are  not  satisfied  to  ad- 
here to  these  Confessions,  at  least  not  as  they  are.'  To 
this  it  is  replied  *  These  Standards  were  prepared,  as  you 
say,  largely  in  reply  to  Arminianism,  but  they  contain  a 
great  deal  more  than  belongs  to  that  controversy.  In 
them  you  will  find  also  what  the  early  Church  worked 
out  in  its  conflict  with  paganism  and  atheism.  Besides 
this,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  new  confession  would  be 
Very  great;  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  prepare 
anything  to  which  all  would  assent;  and  finally,  there  is 
a  question  of  honor  involved,  for  it  was  upon  these 
Standards,  as  a  basis,  that  the  unioa  was  formed.' 

-"There  was  very  little  debate,  and  it  was  agreed  very 
nearly  unanimously  to  adhere  to  the  Standards,  and  to 
approve  the  translations  of  them  which  had  been  pre- 
sented. In  connection  with  this  the  following  statistics 
may  interest  you:  pastors  11;  elders  46;  deacons  51.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  number  of  evangelists  and 
teachers,  which  I  forgot  to  copy.  Sunday-school  teachers 
77;  Sabbath  scholars  748;  church  buildings  17;  families 
755;  baptized  during  the  past  six  months,  adults  105, 
ebUdren   10;    candidates  for  baptism  76;   died  12;  dis- 


missed 10;  received  by  letter  27;  suspended  59;  contri- 
butions for  six  months  11,164.67;  an  inorease  of  $188.78 
over  the  amount  reported  last  Fall.  The  total  actual 
membership  now  reaches  1,497,  of  which  781  are  men, 
568  women,  and  198  children. 

"  Hitherto,  you  know,  we  have  had  only  a  Chukuwai; 
but  for  some  time  past  the  feeling  has  been  growing  that 
we  must  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Book,  and  establish  a 
Daikuwai  {kuwai  means  '  assembly';  and  sho^  chuy  and 
dai  are  little,  middle,  and  great.  Uniting  these  we  get 
shokuwai^  chtikuwai,  and  daikuioai,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod).  Accord- 
ingly, the  last  act  of  the  old  Chukuwai  was  to  divide 
itself  into  three,  and  to  agree  that  it  should  assemble 
next  November  as  a  Daikuwai,  From  that  time  on, 
however,  it  will  be  arranged  to  meet  biennially.  One 
Chukuwai  embraces  the  churches  in  Nagasaki  and  its 
neighborhood;  the  other  two  were  formed  by  drawing  an 
east  and  west  line  at  Nihon  Bashi  (Japan  Bridge),  that 
is  to  say,  through  that  celebrated  edict  board  on  which 
was  written  the  old  proclamation  against  Christianity.** 


The  Japan  Daily  Herald  says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ver- 
beck  narrates  a  very  hopeful  incident.  A  rule  was 
adopted  for  the  Japanese  army,  that  every  soldier  shonld 
give  a  small  amount  to  provide  for  the  funeral  expenses 
and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  might  die 
in  the  service.  A  young  Christian  soldier  refused  to  pay 
his  quota,  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  give  toward  the 
support  of  the  families  of  deceased  comrades,  and  for  or- 
dinary funeral  expenses,  but  not  for  the  heathen  rites  of 
a  Japanese  burial.  He  was  put  under  arrest,  and,  what 
was  more  trying,  was  urged  by  some  native  Christians 
to  yield.  He,  however,  remained  firm.  The  matter,  of 
necessity,  was  referred  to  the  Grovemment.  Much  anxi- 
ety was  felt  in  relation  to  the  decision.  The  Govern- 
ment released  the  prisoner,  restored  him  to  his  position, 
and  announced  that  he  need  not  pay  for  Buddhist  rites 
if  he  was  not  disposed  to.  This  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  grant  of  religious  liberty,  are  worthy 
of  honor,  and  will  be  heard  of  with  satisfaction  by  aU 
Christians.  

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  Hawaiian  Christians  raised  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  sent  it  to  Japan  to  build 
a  place  of  worship  for  Japanese  converts  to  Christianity. 
Nmeteen  years  afterward  a  church  was  gathered,  and  m 
July,  1875,  they  dedicated  their  place  of  worship  to  the 
service  of  God.  On  the  10th  of  March  last  this  church 
of  native  believers  celebrated  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
its  organization,  and  gave  a  meeting  to  his  majesty  King 
Kalakaua,  who  was  present  By  its  invitation.  After  ex- 
ercises of  prayer  and  praise,  the  Bev.  Okuno  Masatsnma 
read  an  address  to  the  king,  recognizing  the  obli^tions 
which  the  people  felt  to  his  subjects,  and  presentmg  to 
him,  as  a  trifling  token  of  their  high  respect,  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Japanese  language.  The 
king  made  response  in  excellent  English,  and  promised 
to  carry  the  book  with  him  as  a  memento  of  nis  visit, 
which  would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Christians  of  his 
kingdom.  The  first  church  in  Japan,  though  but  nine 
years  old,  now  represents  more  than  seventy  churches 
and  four  thousand  believers  in  Christ. 

—Bible  iSociety  Seeord. 
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^m  Higtory  of  Chrbtlun  Mtsslons  In  Jnpau. 

"      The  Presbt/terian  Record  furnishes  the  following  his- 

itory  of  mission  work  in  Japan: 
"  In  1867,.an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  iiavy,  then  in  Japan, 
"wrote  to  Dr,  Brow^lJ  the  missionary  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  express- 
ing his  opinion  '  that  the  time  had  come  for  sending  mig- 
sionaries^ — prndent  men,   of  tried  eaqjerience,  who  must 
romemher  that  it  is  still  death  to  a  Japanese  to  become  a 
Christian.'      In   February,    1859,   the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  said  Chnrch  determined  to  enter  upon 
work  in  Japan,  and  appointed  Rev.  John  Liggins  and  the 
BHev.  C.  M.  Williams,  then  of  the  China  Mission,  to  com- 
mence at  Nagasaki.     The  former  was  already  there  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.     The  latter  joined  him  in  July, 
These  two  were  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan. 
^m  They  were  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously.     The  an- 
^teeedents  of  Christianity  in  the  Empire,  the  jealousy  of 
the  government,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  count ly, 
made  the  experiment  a  very  difficult  one.     The   means 
used  to  prevent  converts  toChristianity  being  made  were 

■  strictly  enforced.  Each  individual  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  paper  once  a  year,  declaring  that  he  or  she  was 
not  a  Christian,  and  specif^^ng  the  particular  Buddhist 
sect  to  which  they  belonged.  Rewards  were  offered  to 
all  who  should  give  information  of  those  who  embraced 
Christianity.  Up  to  1838,  the  missionaries  had  effected 
nothing  in  the  way  of  aggressive  work.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  had 
its  attention  also  directed  to  Japan.  In  the  same  year, 
(1869,)  they  sent  Dr.  James  C.  Hepburn  and  his  wife, 
formerly  of  China,  and  the  Rev,  John  Nevius  and  wife; 
both  missionaries  having  been  previously  in  China. 
Al)oat  the  same  time  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  Stales  sent  three  missionaries  with  their  wives, 
one  of  them  being  a  medical  missionary.  In  1869,  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
resolved  to  establish  a  mission^  and  appointed  the  Rev, 
David  C.  Greene,  with  his  wife,  to  commence  the  enter- 
prize.  Mr.  G.  fixed  upon  Kobe,  a  town  of  65,000  inhab- 
itants, on  a  bay  of  the  inland  sea,  350  miles  south  of 
Y©ddo>  where  he  was  goon  established,  and  joined  by 
Messrs.  Gulick,  Davis,  Berry,  Gordon  and  others.  This 
Board  has  nowfi/^een  laborers  in  Kobe.  In  Osaka,  a  city 
of  600,000  inhabitants,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  con- 
nected with  Kobe  by  rail,  they  have  fourteen  laborers. 
The  work  of  medical  missions  has  greatly  prospered  in 
Kobe  under  the  charge  of  Dn  Berry.  Before  the  second 
year  of  hifi  residence  he  had  a  governrntiit  hospital,  iOO 
Sftudents,  six  dispensaries,  and  126  physicians  at  a  dis* 
tance,  who  received  his  lectnres  by  mail  The  English 
Chnrch  Missionary  Society,  and  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  co-operate  with  the  American  Board  in  this  great 
city.  The  'sacred  city'  of  Kioto,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, has  a  population  of  300,000,  Here  it  was  that  the 
Mikados  reigned  in  mysterious  majesty  for  many  cen- 
turies. This  city  of  raagnilicent  temples  and  pagodas 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  is  not  yet  open  to  for 
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eigners;  yet  the  Gospel  is  finding  an  entrance  even  into 
Kioto.  Mr.  Neesiraa — one  of  the  youths  educated  in  the 
United  States,  having  under  him  a  staff  of  nine  assistants, 
has  charge  of  a  college  established  by  the  Board  for 
training  native  teachers  and  evangelists,  in  which  are 
over  100  pupils,  most  of  them  studying  theology.  There 
is  also  an  institution  for  females  which  is  well  attended. 
So  rapidly  are  missions  advancing  in  Japan,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  movement. 
The  figures  of  one  year  are  frequently  doubled  and 
trebled  in  the  next.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  that 
twenty  different  missionaries  societies  are  at  work  in 
Japan.  They  employ  one  hundred  and  seventy  mission- 
ariesj  male  and  female;  besides  one  hundred  native 
preachers.  Tliey  have  organized  more  than/?/«y  churches, 
many  of  them  being  already  self-supporting,  embracing 
3j000  native  communicants,  and  a  Christian  community 
of  nearly  10,000  souls.  Tliey  have  numerous  schools  and 
a  wide-8pre.ad  Christian  literature. 

**The  missionaries  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Pi-esby- 
terians  of  Scotland  have  recently  united  in  Japan  to  form 
a  common  Synod,  which  at  the  close  of  1879  inehided 
twenty  congregations  with  eleven  hundred  adult  members, 
The  result  of  the  union  is  that  the  Presbyterian  is  the 
largest  and  strongest  Protestant  Church  in  Japan.  Their 
three  principal  stations  are  at  Nagasaki,  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama. Together  they  have  nearly  fifty  missionaries  and 
assistants  in  addition  to  native  teachers  and  catecbists. 
The  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson,  in  describing  the  mis- 
sion fields  of  Japan,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  came  under  his  own  observation,  especially  in 
Tokio  and  Yokohama.  The  former  is  the  capitol  with  a 
population  estimated  at  over  a  million.  While  there  he 
attended  a  conference  of  all  the  missionaries  in  that  city, 
numbering  about  thirty-seven.  He  visited  a  number  of 
the  churches.  *  One  of  these  had  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  seventj'-five.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  remained  for  the  commmonion,  which  they  have 
every  month;  and  most  of  them  had  been  led  to  Christ 
by  the  earnest  persuasion  of  their  converted  neighbors.* 
Dr.  Christlieb  tells  us  how  the  first  Protestant  church  in 
Japan  was  founded: — 'It  happened  during  the  week  of 
prayer,  in  1872,  that  some  Japanese  students,  who  had 
been  receiving  instruction  from  the  missionaries  in  pri* 
vate  classes,  took  part  in  the  English  meeting  in  Yoko* 
hama.  Ai^ter  portions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had 
been  read  and  explained,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
were  heard  to  beseech  God  with  tears,  that  he  w^ould 
pour  out  his  Spirit  on  Japan,  as  once  he  did  on  the  first 
assembly  of  Apostles.  These  prayers  were  characterized 
by  intense  earnestness;  captains  of  men-of-war,  English 
and  American,  w4io  witnessed  the  scene,  remarked, — 
*the  prayers  of  the  Japanese  take  the  heart  out  of  us/ 
Some  wlio  had  decided  for  Christ  came  forward  with  the 
confession  of  their  faith.  Thus  the  first  Japanese  con- 
gregation of  eleven  converts  was  constituted.'  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  first  ^1,000  contributed  towards 
the  erection  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Yoko- 
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hama,  was  sent  by  the  Christian  converts  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  !  The  American  Methodists  are  well  represented 
in  Tolrio,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki  and  Hokodate.  The  last 
named  is  the  chief  city  of  Yesso,  the  most  northern 
island.  The  Canada  Methodists  have  stations  at  Tokio 
and  three  other  places.  Together,  they  have  eighteen 
missionaries  and  assistants,  forty-six  native  helpers,  nearly 
seven  hundred  communicants,  and  a  still  larger  number 
of  scholars  in  their  Sunday-schools." 

The  following  account  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan 
appeared  in  The  Church  Missionary  Gleafier  for  Octo- 
ber, 1880: 

"  England  opened  the  door  for  the  Gospel  to  enter 
Japan,  and  America  carried  it  in.  Under  Commodore 
Perry's  limited  Treaty,  nothing  could  be  done,  and  it  was 
Lord  Elgin's  Treaty  in  1868  that  secured  liberty  for 
foreigners  to  reside  on  the  '^  concessions  "  at  the  specified 
ports.  But  American  societies  led  the  way  in  planting 
missions  there.  As  early  as  1850-60,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  the  "  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,"  were  at  work,  with  seven  ordained 
men.  But  the  missionaries  could  do  but  little.  Their  very 
presence  caused  suspicion.  Spies  were  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  call  upon  them,  ostensibly  to  make  friends 
with  the  foreign  visitors,  but  really  to  discover  what  ob- 
ject these  non-trading  people  had  in  coming  to  Japan  at 
all.  To  preach  or  teach  publicly  would  have  been  to 
bring  upon  themselves  instant  expulsion.  They  could 
but  cautiously  speak  to  such  as  came  to  them,  and  with 
equal  caution  sell  such  tracts  and  Scripture  portions  as 
had  hastily  been  produced  in  Japanese.  Some  young 
men  who  came  to  one  missionary  to  learn  a  little  English 
were  handed  for  that  purpose  copies  of  a  book  called 
The  Christian  Header;  when  they  at  once  erased  the 
word  *  Christian '  from  the  title-page  and  cover,  for  fear 
it  should  be  noticed  by  others. 

"In  1865,  the  first  Christian  convert,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  of  the  language  to  the  missionaries,  was  baptized 
— on  his  death-bed,  but  at  his  own  house,  in  the  presence 
of  his  family,  and  with  their  full  consent. 

"In  June,  1869,  the  experienced  Church  Missionary 
Society  missionary  in  China,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Russell,  visited  Japan,  and  his  report  to  the 
Society  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  fact  that  while 
*  against  Christianity  in  a  Roman  Catholic  garb,  from 
what  took  place  in  the  past,  there  no  doubt  existed  a  very 
bitter  feeling,'  no  hostility  was  manifested  against  Pro- 
testant Christianity,  *  which  the  Japanese  were  already 
beginning  to  discern  to  be  a  very  different  thing.'  He 
found  visitors  to  the  missionaries  speaking  with  reserve 
about  religion  till  they  ascertained  them  to  be  Protes- 
tants, *  and  then  religious  conversation  was  prosecuted 
without  hesitation.' 

"  But  in  official  circles  no  readiness  was  exhibited  to 
draw  such  distinctions.  Immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1868,  the  Mikado's  government  had  put  up  notice- 
boards  all  over  the  Empire  bearing  imperial  edicts,  sup- 
/)lementary  to  the  now  venerable  notice  of  230  years 


before,  which  still  faced  the  missionary  wherever  he 
turned.     One  of  the  new  proclamations  was  as  follows:— 

Board  No.  I.— Law. 

The  evil  sect  called  Christians  is  strictly  prohibited.  Suspidom 
persons  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  officers,  4Uid  rewards  will 
be  given.  Dai  Jo  Kuah. 

Fourth  Year  Kei-o,  Third  Month. 

"In  1873  all  these  public  notices  were  withdrawn. 
Not,  indeed,  those  against  Christianity  only;  and  just  as 
the  laws  respecting  *  murder,  arson  and  robbery,'  re- . 
mained  in  force  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  partica- 
lar  proclamations  respecting  them,  so  was  it  with  the 
prohibition  of  the  *  evil  sect.'  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  course  of  time  the  result  was  favorable  to  mis- 
sionary effort.  The  authorities  were  better  able  to  ig- 
nore breaches  of  the  law  when  its  existence  was  less  con- 
spicious;  and  toleration  had  gradually  become",  in  prac- 
tice, virtually  complete. 

"  In  addition  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  American 
missionaries,  much  good  was  done  in  the  early  days  of 
cautious  and  tentative  effort  by  the  influence  of  the  able 
and  devoted  Christian  laymen,  mostly  also  from  the 
United  States,  who  engaged  in  educational  work  under 
the  Japanese  Government.  Unquestionably  the  tolera- 
tion that  now  obtains  is  largely  due  to  the  spread,  by  their 
instrumentality,  among  the  governing  and  literary  class 
— the  very  class  they  came  in  contact  with  at  the  col- 
leges and  schools, — of  correct  views  at  least  of  the  high 
character  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  E.  Warren  Clark,  in  his 
plaasant  little  book,  Jji/e  and  Adventure  in  Japan  (pub- 
lished in  England  by  Nisbet  &  Co.),  gives  incidentally 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of 
Christian  influence.  He  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  of 
science  at  the  city  of  Shidzuoka.  He  began  the  very  first 
Sunday,  and  conducted  a  Bible-class  the  whole  time  he 
was  there;  and  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial 
College  at  Tokio,  he  resolved  to  hold  three  every  Sunday, 
for  the  convenience  of  different  classes  of  students.  Un- 
usual difficulties  arose  here,  but  he  persevered.  *  I  con- 
f es,'  he  wrote,  '  that  when  the  feeling  floods  upon  me, 
that  these  are  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  mine  is 
the  privilege  to  make  the  fact  known  unto  them,  it  breaks 
through  all  bounds  of  mere  expediency,  and  forces  me  to 
speak  the  truth  at  all  risks.  There  is  a  solemnity  beyond 
expression  in  the  attempt  to  bring  before  these  young 
men  the  words  of  eternal  life.' 

"It  was  in  1872  that  the  first  Native  Japanese  Chris- 
tian Church  was  organised.  It  is  now  called  the  Union 
Church,  and  is  connected  with  two  American  Presby- 
terian Societies  and  the  Scottish  *  U.  P.  Church.'  Next 
in  importance  are  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board 
(Congregationalist) .  Other  American  denominations  are 
actively  at  work,  including  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  under  Bishop  Williams.  Of  English  societies, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  had  Missions  in  Japan 
for  some  years;  and  the  Baptists  have  lately  sent  an 
agent  there.     The  Scottish   United  Presbyterians  are 


represented,  and  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission,  Out 
of  sixty  ordained  missionaries  of  all  denominations  in  the 
country,  three-fourths  are  from  the  United  States.  Five 
belong  to  the  S.  R  G.  and  nine  to  the  C.  M.  S.  At  the 
end  of  1679  there  were  3,000  baptized  Christians  in 
Japan,  and  prolmbly  an  equal  number  of  adherents  not 
yet  baptized.  The  S,  P,  G.  and  C.  M,  S,  had  about  200 
each. 

The  American  missionaries,  in  addition  to  their  directly 
evangelistic  efforts,  have  done  a  noble  work  by  their  edu- 
cational and  literary  labors.  In  female  education  especi- 
ally, American  ladies  have  rendered  most  valuable  ser- 
vice. Dr.  Hepburn's  Japariese-Englisb  and  English- 
Japanese  dictionary,  the  fruit  of  thirteen  years'  toil,  the 
standard  work  on  the  language,  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned. To  him  and  his  brethren  is  mainly  doe  the  pro- 
gress already  made  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
New  Testament  has  lately  been  completed, 

**  Besides  the  Protestant  Missions,  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Russo-Greek  Church  maintain  a  large  staff  in 
Japan*  The  Romanists,  expelled  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, have  taken  advantage  of  the  toleration  obtained  by 
Protestant  England  and  Protestant  America,  and  their 
zeal  is  represented  by  three  bishops,  more  than  thirty 

fiesta,  and  a  large  number  of  nnne." 
^ 
Protestant  Mis^nions  In  Sonthem  Japan. 

BY  EEY.  CAREOLL  S.  LONG. 

Messrs,  Editors  Gospel  in  All  Lands  : 

I  see  from  your  plan  for  '81  that  your  July  number  is 
to  be  devoted  to  Japan.  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
you  a  few  items  from  Southern  Japan.  Nagasaki  is  the 
only  open  port  in  tbe  large  Island  of  Kiushiu,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Japan  group,  and  is  the  home  of  all  the 
missionaries  who  labor  in  this  Island.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  a  small  fishing  village  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour  when  he  called  the  fishermen  of  a  similar  village 
to  be  "  fishers  of  men."  Its  present  population  is  about 
50,000,  The  population  of  the  entire  island  is  estimated 
to  be  over  6,000,000,  or  about  one-sixth  the  population  of 
the  entire  Empire,  The  people  are  largely  Bnddbists, 
though  the  Shintos  have  a  strong  influence  among  the 
more  intelligent  classes* 

In  many  parts  of  the  island  the  inhabitants  manifest  a 
willingness  to  hear  the  Gospel,  but  as  yet  very  few  have 
expressed  belief  in  it.  There  are  three  Protestant  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  missions  established  in  the  island, 
with  their  principal  stations  at  Nagasaki.  The  Re- 
formed  Church  of  iVraeriea  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  organized  the  mission  in  the 
year  1850.  He  met  with  much  opposition,  and  for  many 
years  the  mission  did  not  seem  to  prosper.  Dr.  Verbeck 
waa  followed,  in  1869,  by  Rev.  Henry  Stout,  who  has 
labored  faithfully  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1879  he 
was  re-inforced  by  Rev,  E,  S.  Booth.  The  mission  is  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition  now  than  at  any  previous 
time,  having  a  membership  of  about  CO,  and  a  day  school 
ammbering  about  20  pupils. 


The  mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  next 
in  order,  and  was  commenced  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  G, 
Ensor,  who  was  joined  in  1871  by  Rev.  H.  Burn  side.  The 
health  of  these  two  missionaries  having  failed  soon  after 
they  mastered  the  language,  they  gave  up  the  mission, 
which  was  re-organized  by  the  Rev.  H.  Maundrell  in  1875, 1 
who  is  still  in  the  field,  having  been  joined  by  Rev,  W. 
Andrews  in  1879.  These  brethren  are  very  zealous 
workers  and  their  mission  is  in  a  growing  condition. 
They  have  four  stations,  with  a  membership  of  loO,  two 
day  schools^  a  training  college  and  a  boarding  school  for 
girls.     The  number  of  pupils  in  all  of  these  is  68, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  entered  the  field  in 
1873,  having  for  its  representative  Rev.  John  C  Davison. 
Mr.  Davison  made  rapid  progress  in  the  language,  and 
has  given  every  evidence  of  his  adaptation  to  missionary 
work*  In  1879  Rev,  Carroll  S.  Long  was  appointed  to 
help  him,  but  did  not  reach  the  field  until  April  of  the 
following  year.  About  the  same  time  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrcb  sent  out  Miss  E,  Rus- 
sell and  Miss  Jennie  M.  Gheer,  who  have  opened  a  school 
for  girls  in  a  rented  building,  gathering  their  pupils, 
about  20  in  number,  from  various  parts  of  the  island. 
They  have  secured  an  elegant  site  upon  which  they  hope 
soon  to  erect  a  building  with  capacity  for  00  pupils.  The 
mission  has  now  a  membership  of  about  55,  four  preach- 
ing places,  at  one  of  which,  Kagashima,  a  day  school 
numbering  over  80  pupils,  and  a  beautiful  lot  in  Naga- 
saki upon  which  a  school  for  boys  and  young  men  is  to 
be  immediately  built,  the  contract  for  which  having  been 
let  to-day.  The  out-look  for  missionary  work  in  this 
great  island  that  has  done  so  much  to  mould  the  charac- 
ter and  thought  of  old  Japan  m  grownog  brighter  every 
day  I  May  its  influence  for  good  on  the  "  New  Japan  " 
be  as  mighty  as  that  for  evil  on  the  old  ! 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  May  6,  1881. 


The  remarkably  rapid  development  of  Bible  work  in 
Japan,  since  Dr.  Guliok  took  charge  of  it,  a  little  more 
than  five  years  ago,  has  satisfied  the  Managers  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  an  agent  whose  whole  time  can  be 
given  to  that  country.  So  many  affairs  needed  supervis- 
ion, so  many  editions  were  in  press,  that  during  the  year 
1880  Dn  Guliek,  though  much  needed  in  China,  was  not 
able  to  be  absent  from  Japan.  It  has  now  been  decided 
to  divide  the  agency,  and,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Gu- 
lick's  own  choice,  be  will  be  transferred  to  China,  al- 
though the  Board  would  have  gladly  retained  him  in 
Japan  to  carry  on  the  system  which  he  has  so  success- 
fully organised  and  directed.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Rev.  M^nry  Loomis,  now  of  California,  has  been 
appointed  Agent  for  Japan,  and  is  expected  to  enter  up- 
his  work  at  an  early  date.  Mr*  Luomiij  resided  in  Japan 
for  several  years  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language, 
which  w^ll  give  him  ready  access  to  the  people,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  which  he  has  to  do. 
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Womm'iet  Wovk  in  fapam 


The  Good  News :  a  Mission  Incident  in  Japan. 

BT  MISS  PBISCILIiA  J.   OWENS. 

''Stranger  lady,  from  the  land  beyond  the  ocean, 
Know'st  thou  aught  of  any  life  beyond  the  grave? 

Cans*t  thou  tell  of  Jesus?" — ^thus  with  deep  emotioa 
Heard  I  eager  lips  their  weighty  answer  crave. 

*1  have  come,"  she  said,  "in  fear  and  sorrow  hasting, 

They  are  longing  for  the  tidings  at  my  home. 
For  my  husband  'neath  Death's  power  lies  wasting, 

And  he  sent  me  hither,  waiting  till  I  come." 

Then  I  told  my  heathen  sister  that  sweet  story 

Of  our  Jesus,  of  his  life  of  pain  and  love, 
How  he  left  for  mortal  men  a  throne  of  glory, 

How  he  promised  us  immortal  life  above. 

"Tell  me  more,  still  more,"  she  urged  in  tones  imploring, 
"O  the  precious  words!    I  want  to  hear  them  all; 

Back  in  joy  I'll  bear  them,  hope  restoring 
To  his  sinking  heart,  now  trembling  at  Death's  call." 

More  I  told  her, — it  was  sweet  to  see  her  listen 
With  the  tear-drops  in  her  dark  beseeching  eyes; 

Brighter  than  her  g6ms,  I  saw  them  gleam  and  glisten. 
As  the  light  of  Hope  dawned  on  them  from  the  skies. 

Then  in  peace  she  sped  her  way,  the  tidings  bearing 

To  her  darkened  home,  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 
And  at  the  sufferer's  couch  she  bent,  declaring 
.  The  love  of  Jesus,  who  had  come  to  save. 

Christian  sisters,  hear  ye  not  the  heathen  crying, 
From  their  mournful  homes,  for  hope  beyond  the  grave? 

They  are  waiting  there,  the  sad,  the  sick,  and  dymg. 
For  the  news  of  Jesus,  who  is  strong  to  save. 

Will  ye  bind  your  hand's  with  gems,  while  hearts  are  breaking? 

WUl  ye  waste  your  time  on  heartless  pleasures  gay? 
Will  ye  careless  smile,  while  weary  brows  are  aching 

For  the  blessed  comfort  of  the  Gospel  day? 

Ah  I  my  Saviour,  when  we,  too,  at  last  are  dying, 

When  we  look  above,  thy  pitying  eyes  to  see. 
Shall  our  ears  be  haunted  with  the  heathen's  sighing 

Or  shall  thy  voice  whisper,  "This  ye  did  for  me?" 
Baltimork,  Md.  —Heathen  Woman's  Friend, 


Woman's  Work  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Japan. 

The  Woman*8  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  has  no  work  of  its  own  inde- 
pendent of  the  Synod's  Board  of  the  Church.  It  has, 
however,  since  May,  1880,  assumed  the  support  of  all  the 
girls*  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Synod's  Board,  among 
which  is  the  "  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary  ^  at  Yokohama. 
The  first  unmarried  lady  missionary  sent  to  Japan  by  the 
Reformed  Church  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Kidder,  now  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Miller,  who  arrived  at  Yokohama  in  September  of 
1869.  The  first  year  was  spent  mainly  in  acquiring  the 
language.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  she  liad 
three  pupils,  and  at  its  close,  six.  During  the  next  year 
the  number  increased  to  twenty-two,  and  in  July  the 
e)a33  was  removed  from  the  room  lent  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  to  a  hotLsein  the  Dative  official  part  of  the  town, 


known  as  Ise  Yama,  a  place  procured  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Japanese  Governor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"Ferris  Seminary."  It  was  still  only  a  day  school,  but 
in  November,  1874,  a  second  teacher.  Miss  Emma  C.  Wit- 
beck,  arrived.  The  same  month  a  lease  of  land  from  the 
government  was  obtained,  and  also  money  from  home  to 
build  a  house  for  a  boarding-school,  and  a  contract  waa 
signed  for  the  completion  of  the  building  in  May,  1875. 
On  the  first  of  June  the  school  was  opened  by  a  dedica- 
tory Japanese  service.  The  number  of  pupils  has  steadily 
increased,  until  between  thirty  and  forty  names  are  on  the 
rolls  each  year. 

The  school  has  been  blessed  by  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  been  bap- 
tized and  are  leading  consistent  Christian  lives.  Four- 
teen years  ago  a  daily  prayer  meeting  was  begun  of  their 
own  accord  by  some  of  the  girls,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  There  is  also  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  in 
which  the  scholars  from  the  American  Mission  Home 
write  "The  attendance  on  the  Sunday-school  is  excel- 
lent;" some  of  the  teachers  in  it  being  the  Christian 
Japanese  girls. 

In  1879  Mrs.  Miller  was  obliged  to  seek  rest  by  return- 
ing to  this  country.  The  school  has  since  been  carried 
on  by  Miss  Witbeck,  assisted  by  Miss  Winn.  These 
ladies  have  it  still  in  charge,  although  Mrs.  Miller  is  now 
just  returning  to  Japan.  Outside  work  has  been  done  in 
teaching  Bible  classes  and  Sunday-schools  among  the 
natives. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stout  and  wife  were  stationed  by  the 
Synod's  Board  at  Nagasaki  in  1869.  Mrs.  Stout  taught 
classes  of  girls  from  time  to  time  as  strength  permitted. 
In  1878  the  Woman's  Board  finished  raising  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  similar  to  the 
Seminary  at  Yokohama;  two  ladies.  Misses  Elizabeth  T. 
and  Mary  J.  Farrington  were  sent  out  m  July  of  that 
year.  A  few  scholars  were  gathered  together  and  taught 
for  some  months,  but  no  building  was  erected,  and  health 
failing,  the  ladies  left  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stout  returning  to  this  country,  the  school  was 
discontinued,  and  has  not  yet  been  re-organized. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Woman's  Work  in  Japaa. 

The  Protestant  Espiscopal  Church  entered  on  prelim- 
inary mission  work  in  Japan  as  early  as  1869;  the  first 
workers  in  the  field  that  proved  so  nearly  ready  to  the 
harvest. 

Miss  Conover  was  sent  to  Kanagawa  in  1863,  but  poht- 
ical  disturbances  made  her  residence  there  unsafe,  and 
she,  with  other  missionaries,  was  obliged  to  flee.  Ulti- 
mately she  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Thompson, 
missionary  at  Shanghai. 

In  1872  two  missionaries  with  their  wives  took  up  their 
residence  at  Osaka.  A  school  for  boys  was  established, 
and  Mrs.  Quinby  taught  the  younger  class,  girls  being 
too  diflicult  to  reach  at  first;  but  after  two  years,  in  Sq>- 
tember  of  1874,  a  class  of  five  girls  was  collected,  two 
of  whom  almost  immediately  left.  In  November  ef 
1874,  Miss  Eddy  arrived  and  took  charge.      The  school 
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has  been  removed  from  one  location  to  another  and 
suffered  many  discouragements,  but  has  at  times  num- 
Hl>ered  thirty-lliree  pupils,  Miss  Eddy  holding  faithful 
■to  her  work  through  all  Miss  Michie  joined  her,  and  is 
now  in  change  of  the  school,  in  connection  with  Miss 
Mead,  who  has  just  reached  «Tapan,  Miss  Eddy^s  resigna* 
tion  having  been  received.  In  this  school  there  are  six 
scholarships. 

There  is  another  school  at  Tokio  under  the  charge  of 
Mr,  Blanchet  and  Miss  Pitman*  It  has  four  scholarships. 
There  is  no  building  for  the  teacher  or  for  the  school* 

In  reading  the  records  of  the  Episcopal  missions  we 
liave  marvelled  that,  having  so  much  priority  in  point  of 
■time  in  occupying  the  field,  the  Church  at  home  should 
liave  allowed  the  momiug  hours  to  slip  by  without  put- 
ting more  laborers  into  such  a  promising  field,  and  have 
kept  them  there.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  build  a  hospital  at  Osaka. 
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The  Ladies'  Boar4  of  H Isslons  of  the  Presbjteriaa  Church. 

The  Ladies'  Board  decided  in  the  year  1872  to  b^gin 
its  distinctive  work  io  Japan  in  the  city  of  Tedo,  since 
called  Tokio,  wisely  voting  to  raise  $5,000  for  a  Home 
for  the  workers.  By  July  of  1 873,  two  missionaries.  Miss 
Parke  and  Miss  youngman,  were  in  Yokohama  learning 
the  language.  During  the  five  months  they  remained 
there  they  taught  Bible-classes  of  Japanese  young  men, 
ieven  of  whom  became  earnest  Christians, 

Shina,  Miss  Youngman's  teacher  in  the  language,  de- 
ciding to  become  a  preacher,  the  Laities'  Board  aided 
Taim  during  the  period  of  his  preparation.  Early  in  1874 
the  two  missionaries  removed  to  Tokio,  beginning  school 
with  ^ve  pupils.  During  the  iirst  year,  two  of  the 
pupils  became  Christians  and  fellow-workers  in  their  de- 

ee;  one  of  them  aiding  Miss  Youngman  in  holding 
nieetings  a  few  miles  out  from  Tokio. 

The  first  Christmas  was  celebrated  by  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  girls  to  make  them  happy.  The 
lecond  year  a  different  way  was  taken  to  reach  the  same 
result,  by  teaching  them,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  It  was  suggested  they  should  make  with 
their  own  hands  articles  for  gifts  to  their  kindred  or 
friends.  They  labored  most  industriously  and  achieved 
very  satisfactory  success.  The  seed  planted  took  root  in 
good  ground;  for  later  on  a  little  girl  of  six  came  into 
the  school  from  a  home  only  evilj  these  girls  resolved  to 
adopt  her,  pay  her  expenses,  about  $50  per  year,  by  sale 
of  their  workj  they  also  agreed  to  take  charge  of  her  in 
turn  a  week  a  time,  until  she  should  be  able  to  make  her 
own  toilet.  Freely  they  had  received,  but  with  aptness 
rare  in  more  favored  lands,  in  two  years  they  had  learned 
to  "  freely  give  I" 

In  the  year  1877  the  Graham  Seminary  was  occupied, 
receiving  a  family  of  thirty.  The  '*  outside  work  "  was 
greatly  increased.  Children's  meetings  were  held  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  the  attendance  sometimes  reaching 
thirty  or  forty,  about  half  of  these  ultimately  finding 
tbeir  way  to  the  Sunday  schools.     Two  day  schools  were 


opened,  in  which  pupils  from  the  Seminary  gave  satisfac- 
tory assistanee. 

One  of  the  girls  being  removed  from  the  Seminary  to 
the  Empress  Normal  School  lest  she  should  openly  confesa 
the  faith  to  which  she  had  become  a  convert,  established 
a  prayer  meeting  which  was  regularly  attended  by  nearly 
a  dozen  fellow-pupils.  Another  marrying  a  teacher  of  a 
native  boys'  school,  induced  her  husband  to  study  the 
Bible  with  her,  and  presently  she  opened,  in  connection 
with  hiSj  a  girls'  school,  where  she  taught  Christian 
truth  and  had  daily  prayers. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Miss  Youngman  and  ten 
of  the  pupils,  accompanied  by  Shina,  now  a  preacher,  hehl 
services  in  the  village  to  which  they  retreated,  During^ 
the  few  weeks  of  their  stay,  it  was  estimated  over  a 
thousand  persons  must  have  heard  at  least  with  the  out- 
ward ear  of  "the  way  of  Jesua."  In  the  autumn  of  187S 
it  was  judged  more  profitable  for  Miss  Youngman  to  give 
her  whole  time  to  what  is  called  **  outside  work"  and 
leave  the  Seminary  in  charge  of  others.  During  less 
than  four  years  of  her  work  in  the  Seminary,  twenty-four 
of  the  pupils  had  confessed  Christ,  Sixteen  of  them  still 
remaining  in  Tokio  have  forme<l  themselves  into  a  band 
called  the  *'  Ko  Zen  Sha,"  or  **  The  Lovers  of  Good 
Society,"  having  for  one  object  the  support  of  little  Sen, 
who  for  five  years  they  have  faithfully  cared  for.  They 
also  furnish  teachers  from  their  number  for  Sunday 
schools,  and  take  charge  of  the  **  Children's  Meetings." 

Miss  Youngman's  work  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of 
1879,  but  at  the  close  of  1880  she  reports: 

"Aft«r  my  work  was  again  in  order,  I  had  a  daily 
Bible-class  at  my  home,  besides  explaining  the  Bible 
moniing  and  evening.  We  carried  on  two  children's 
services  during  the  week  and  four  Sabbath  schools.  On 
account  of  my  principal  helper,  who  had  all  the  charge  of 
these  matters  (that  is,  as  far  as  keeping  the  numbers,  etc), 
being  taken  from  me  so  suddenly,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  communicate  with  me,  I  am  unable  to  mention 
the  numbers  reached.  We  have  two  day  schools  entirely 
under  our  care,  another  (public)  school  where  we  hold 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  are  able  to  exert  some  influence. 
One  night  school;  a  meeting  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month  for  those  who  work  in  a  match  factory  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  The  15th  and  Ist  being  holydays  at 
the  factory,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  gather  in  as  many 
as  we  can,  and  teach  them  the  Bible  only.  Then  there  is 
the  meeting  for  the  Jinrikshamen.  Many  of  the  scholars 
of  our  schools  have  become  regular  attendants  at  church, 
one  of  my  helpers  always  calling  at  the  school-house  and 
taking  them  with  her.  Two  of  the  girls  being  trained 
for  helpers,  are  assisting  in  the  night  school.  One  of  my 
house  servants,  who  has  asked  for  baptism,  is  also  assist- 
ing.  The  time  of  instruction  being  so  short,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  so  large,  four  teachers  are  necessary," 

In  a  letter  received  duriug  June,  1881,  she  reports 
failing  health  obliges  her  to  return  to  this  country,  but 
she  will  be  able  to  leave  the  day  schools,  now  increased 
to  three,  in  charge  of  three  native  girls  trained  by  her- 
aelf ;  and  all  the  teachers  in  tha  ^o^VvtiOkXai  'a^\^^:^^v^*i^as«.^ 


I 
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Grabam  Seminary  lias  ontgrowii  it  limits,  and  an  ad- 
liitioiial  wing  to  the  linilding  is  needed.  The  following 
now  teachers  in  the  Seminary:  Mias  S.  C,  Smithy  who 
went  out  in  1880,  and  Miss  Lena  Leete,  Miss  J.  A, 
Leete  is  now  on  her  way  to  be  matron  ef  the  Seminary* 
The  following  have  been  connected  with  the  Seminary: 


pressed  that  this  part  of  the  work  might  suffer  from 
the  greater  distance.  In  the  providence  of  God  the 
seeming  hindrance  proved  an  enlargement  of  opporta* 
nity  in  more  than  one  direction.  As  many  persons 
attended  as  before,  and  enough  came  out  in  chairs  to 
bring   thirty    or    forty   coolies    around   the    doors;   to 


Wonea  of  Slvoda,  imptm* 


Miss  Parke,  who  married  Rev.  Mr-  Thompson  of  Tokio, 

and  Miss  Gulick 
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The  Woman's  Union  Misetouary  t*N»ciety  in  Japan. 

In  3Iay  1871  Mrs.  Pruyn,  Miss  Crosby  and  Mrs.  Pier- 
son,  sailed  for  Yokohama,  the  first  laborers  commission- 
ed by  the  **  Woman's  Union^*  to  Japan,  although  in  the  first 
year  of  the  aociety*8  existence  contributions  were  made 
to  the  support  of  a  teacher  there. 

The  I2th  of  August  following  their  departure,  found 
these  ladies  in  their  own  hired  house. 

The  work  proposed  lay  among  the  Eurasian  children^ — 
of  half  native  and  half  foreign  parentage^ — some  of 
whom  were  reported  as  nearly  or  quite  naked,  sleeping 
under  bushes  and  growing  up  more  like  the  beasts  than 
like  men. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  eighteen  Eurasian  and 
Japanese  children  had  been  admitted,  and  the  house  had 
become  too  strait  for  the  expanding  work. 

At  8ome  distance  out  a  residence  with  large  grounds 
had  been  fitted  up  for  the  Russian  minister,  and  was 
now  for  rent  or  salej  negoclations  were  entered  into  for 
this  house  and  it  became  the  property  of  the  Society. 
Here  at  Bluff  212  the  permanent  **Mia8ion  Home"  was 
established  Oct.  1,  1872. 

From  the  beginning  prayer  meetings  had  been  held 
for s&ilors  and  foreign    residents*   fears    had  been  ei- 


these  an  invitation  was  given  to  attend  the  native  ] 
prayer  meeting  held  at  the  same  hour  and  so  the  goodj 
news  was  brought  to  the  ears  of  still  another  class. 

Early  in  the  work  applications  for  instruction  of 
daughters  of  a  better  class  of  Japanese  was  received, 
but  after  the  removal  to  212  Bluff  they  became  bo  fre- 
ipientj  the  opening  of  a  boarding  and  day  school  waa  i 
decided  upon,  in  addition  to  the  work  for  the  childrpm  fl 
By  December  a  school -room  had  been  erected,  and  be- 
ing found  inadequate  for  the  increasing  number  a  second 
room  was  added  and  later  a  third.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
fourth  year  the  workers  report: 

"We  have  a  large  and  commodiouB  house  for  tlie 
young  ladies,  and  a  smaller  one,  recently  built,  for  the 
children;  a  large,  most  pleasant  and  convenient  school- 
house,  the  first  free  school  for  girls  ever  built  iji  this 
country.  We  have  in  our  family  thirty -five  young 
ladies  and  children,  and  nearly  as  many  more  attending 
the  day-sohooL  Eleven  of  our  dear  girls  give  every 
evidence  of  being  what  they  profess,  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  Four  of  our  servants  have  also  become  Chris 
tians.  One  of  the  young  men  of  our  houehold,  former 
ly  employed  by  us,  is  a  member  of  the  theological  class^j 
and  is  advanced  in  his  preparations  to  preach  the  6o9* 
pel,  for  ho  is  already  accomplishing  much  in  varioox 
ways  for  the  salvation  of  his  people. 

*^In  the  dwelling -ho  use  there  are  four  regular  weekly 
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sions  of   constant  manifestations   of   the    Holy   Spirit's 
power,  and  bring  untold  blessings  to  our  own  hearts* 

"All  the  native  services  are  held  in  our  school-house, 
except  the  Sabbath  morning  preai^Luig,  which  is  in  the 
theatre  immediately  preceding  the  foreign  j^iervice, 

"I  must  not   forget   to   mention    our   Siuiday-school, 

which  has  a  most  encouraging  attendance  of  aliout  iifty^ 

and  is  a  source  of  great   profit    and    pleasure    to   both 

r  teachers  and  scholars.     But   more   precious  still  to  us  is 

I  the  prayer-meeting  held  by  our  own  dear  girls   every 

Friday  afternoon,  and  the   earnest  spirit   exhibited  by 

(them  in  trying  to  bring  others  into  these  meetings. 
**Three  of  our  ladies  are  now  visiting  regularly  among 
the  Japanese  women,  and  holding  little  meetings  in 
their  houses  for  reading  the  Bible  and  giving  religious 
instruction.  In  these  visits  and  meetings  they  are  always 
L  accorapanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  Christian  girls,  one 
F  of  whom  is  so  far  advai}ced  in  English,  and  has  evinced 
BO  many  useful  traits,  that  a  room  has  been  hired,  and 
she  has  commenced  a  little  school  each  afternoon  for 
two  hoars.'' 


the  ten  years  between  187 1  and  1881  "the  day"  alone 
shall  fully  declare;  but  some  portion  is  manifesting  it- 
self in  the  native  girls  now  conducting  schools  of  their 
own;  in  the  Christian  wives  and  mothers  educated  dur- 
ing this  time;  in  the  filial  labors  of  daughters  with  par- 
ents; in  **scores"  of  consecrated  lives;  in  the  sixteen  Bible 
readers  giving  of  the  truth  as  themselves  have  received, 
as  well  as  in  the  joyful  falling  asleep  of  some  sweet 
souls. 

The  word  of  life  has  been  offered  to  the  forlorn  child, 
the  heathen  servant,  and  the  daughter  of  princes;  to  the 
sailor  and  the  traveler  from  Christian  landa;  nor  of  the 
seed  sowing  among  these  last  is  there  wanting  evidence 
of  fruit. 

A  lady  interested  in  the  home  work  of  the  society 
was  travelling  in  Ireland  and  there  met  a  sailor  who 
named  this  Japan  Miss^ion  as  his  spiritual  birth  place. 

There  came  to  Japan  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  a 
lady  of  culture  and  wealth.  She  came  under  the  spirit- 
ual intluences  of  this  Mission  Home^  and  the  sacred  love 
for  the  Master  burning  there,  lighted  a  f allet  ^vwl  \?c^.^>Qar 
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er  flame  than  had  erer  been  kindled  in  her  heart  and  she 
finished  her  journey  a  consecrated  disciple. 

Nor  has  the  work  among  the  heathen  been  confined  to 
teaching  alone,  or  to  Yokohama  only.  At  first  by  visiting 
the  parents  of  pupils,  or  by  making  acquaintance  with 
the  women  in  shops;  by  making  little  feasts  of  foreign 
bread  and  cake,  closing  with  addresses  on  some 
Bible  truth,  and  in  all  ways  that  ingenuity  could  suggest 
companies  have  been  gathered  to  a  kind  of  preaching 
service,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  villages;  long  journeys  in  vacations  have  been 
undertaken,  and  all  th«  devices  that  love  and  pity  could 
suggest  have  been  used  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  to  their  heathen  souls. 

From  these  labors  fruit  has  appeared  in  many  places 
in  the  conversion  of  one  or  several  of  the  hearers,  while 
in  the  city,  for  three  years,  regular  meetings  have 
been  held  of  the  converted  women,  in  which  they  take 
part.  With  the  aid  of  more  than  a  dozen  Bible  readers 
added  to  the  missionaries  labor,  the  work  is  progressing 
not  only  in  Yokohama  and  villages  adjacent,  but  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire;  one  journey  of  four  hundred 
miles  being  reported  the  last  summer. 

In  view  of  all  this  blessing  and  increase,  well  may  the 
workers  in  the  field  join  them  at  home  in  the  thankful 
cry,  "The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad." 

There  have  been  ten  different  ladies  connected  with 
this  work: 

Mrs.  MaryPruyn,  17  High  St.,  Albany, 

Miss  Julia  Crosby,  212  Bluff,  Yokohama; 

Mrs.  Pierson, 

Mrs.  Annie  Viele,      " 
•Miss  Nannie  Fletcher,  212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Miss  L.  M.  Guthrie  who  returned  and  died  at  San 
Francisco,  on  her  way  to  another  field  of  labor; 

Miss  Nelson,  who  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  Quinby 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission, 

Miss  Maltby, 

Mrs.  True, 

Miss  McNeal. 


Biography  of  Susan  B.  Higrgrins, 

Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  Japan. 

Saint  Peter  speaks  of  a  ^*  trial  of  faith  "  more  precious 
than  gold.  Perhaps  faith  suffers  few  more  severe  tests 
than  when  it  sees  the  earnest  laborer  struck  down  by  dis- 
ease and  death  at  the  entrance  of  a  work  calling  for 
special  denial  and  consecration, 

Augustus  Foster  Lyde  consecrated  himself  to  preach- 
ing the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in  China,  and  died 
at  twenty-one,  not  even  receiving  his  appointment  as 
missionary. 

It  was  not  strange  that  one  looking  upon  his  death- 
bed that  November  morning  in  1834  said:  "An  event  like 
this  is  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  human  reason;"  but 
now  at  the  end  of  nearly  fifty  years  it  is  clearly  seen  his 
dying  called  to  that  mission  more  men  and  means  than 
probabljr  would,  have  responded  to  a  living  voice.     Faith 


has  but  to  be  patient  and  trustful  and  in  God's  time  it 
shall  see  the  seeming  loss  and  delay  contribute  elements 
that  both  increase  and  perfect  the  harvest. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1842,  at  the  Methodist  parson- 
age in  Georgetown,  Maine,  was  commenced  a  life  whose 
going  out  proved  like  a  trial  of  faith  to  many  hearts  who 
look  and  labor  for  heathen  darkness  to  be  turned  to  light 
by  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  little  daughter  bom  that  summer  day  received  the 
name  of  Susan,  and  grew  up  under  the  carefal  training 
of  "  a  model  Christian  mother."  Gradually  she  developed 
excellent  intellectual  gifts,  and  as  a  pupil  merited  and 
received  the  warm  recommendation  of  teachers.  Gradu- 
ating from  the  High  School  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  she  presently  became  a  teacher  in  that 
city,  and  there  for  thirteen  years  she  labored  with  faith- 
ful painstaking  care,  securing  the  respect  and  love  of 
her  pupils  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  community. 

It  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  during  the  winter  of  1858* 
—a  winter  of  blessed  memory  to  many  a  soul — ^that  ahe 
was  born  into  "  the  new  life."  From  the  first  entrance 
into  this  life  she  had  strong  convictions  of  and  persistent 
adherence  to  duty.  She  early  learned  to  know  her  Gk)d 
as  a  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  and  that  not  for 
things  spiritual  alone  but  for  things  temporal  as  well. 
The  Bible  was  often  in  her  hands,  she  knew  it  and  loved 
it. 

There  came  a  time  when  God  was  pleased  to  take  her 
into  the  nearer  circle  of  disciples,  and  this  He  did,  as  He 
so  often  has  done  to  His  children  before,  by  taking  her 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Like  many  another 
mourner,  she  grew  conscious  that  in  affliction  God  was 
dealing  in  love,  and  the  heart  that  had  followed  afar  off, 
now  turned  and  ran  to  be  held  in  closer  love  and  so  in 
deeper  consecration  and  faith. 

All  her  life  Susan  had  been  interested  in  missions,  and 
according  to  her  ability,  had  given  her  offerings.  Some- 
times conscious  of  how  little  it  was,  she  had  longed 
when  the  subscription  paper  passed  her  to  put  down 
"Myself,"  but  was  withheld  lest  she  should  run  not  only 
before  she  was  called,  but  where  she  had  no  call.  She 
spoke  to  none  of  her  questionings  about  the  matter,  but 
waited  upon  God  only  to  show  her  the  way,  and  perhaps 
to  so  strengthen  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  Him  that  she 
could  leave  all  home  ties  for  His  sake.  That  these  ties 
were  not  of  ordinary  strength  were  shown  when  she  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  position  as  teacher  in  another  State 
with  a  salary  nearly  double  what  she  was  receiving  at 
Chelsea,  but  the  "  desire  to  be  with  her  friends,  dislike 
to  go  among  strangers,  led  her  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
yet  when  the  call  came  from  Japan,  eight  thousand  miles 
away,  her  feet  were  swifter  than  hind's  feet  upon  the 
mountains  of  Bethor  to  obey." 

This  call  to  her  work  was  "  so  clear  and  unmistakable 
that  she  never  for  a  single  moment  doubted  it.  In  April, 
18V9,  writing  to  a  friend,  she  savs,  'You  ask  if  I  have 
any  hours  of  spiritual  weakness,  when  I  am  tempted  to 
regret  the  step  I  have  taken.  It  is  an  endless  comfort 
to  know  that  all  the  ordering  of  this  was  of  His  will,  and 


not  mine.  I  felt  all  the  time  that  I  was  an  outside 
party;  the  call  was  so  dear  that  it  required  no  decision, 
there  was  but  one  way*'  A  quotation  or  two  from  the 
letter  she  forwarded  to  our  Executive  Board,  when  offer. 
ing  herself  for  the  work,  will  convince  every  one  who 
reads  it  that  she  was  obeying  no  uncertain  sound.  After 
simply  stating  that  her  interest  in  missionary  work  dated 
from  childhood,  referring  to  little  Charlie's  death  and  a 
sermon  by  I>r,  Alden,  Dr.  DaahielPs  testimony  in  regard 
to  needed  helpers*,  and  Miss  Sparke's  appeal  for  Christian 
women  to  go  to  other  lands,  she  says,  'June  12th  brought 
our  quarterly  meeting,  to  which  1  had  been  looking  with 
much  interest,  but  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  came  about 
the  time  for  me  to  start,  so  I  carried  the  matter  to  the 
Lord  (who  drew  very  near),  asking  Him  to  show  me  what 
to  do,  and  to  find  my  answer  in  my  Bible.  Turning  to 
the  wonderful  Book,  I  opened  immediately  to  Acts  xxii, 
10.  *  And  I  said,  What  shall  I  do,  Lord  ?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus,  and  there  it 
shall  be  told  thee  of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for 
thee  to  do.* 

**  Nothing  doubting,  I  took  the  next  car  to  town.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  D.  crossed  the  platform, 
came  down  the  aisle  where  I  was  standing,  and  as  she 
passed,  said,  *  I  expect  we  shall  send  you  as  missionary 
some  time*'  Soon  she  came  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and 
looking  at  me,  said,  '  Apply,  then,  apply,' 

"The  following  week  on  Friday  I  met  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  where  the  Lord  let  me  roll  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  over  to  other  hands,  and  I  leave  it  as  I  do 
myself  into  His  hand^  praying  above  all  things  that  He 
will  guide  their  deliberations,  for  I  had  rather  be  kept  in 
my  native  land  by  the  direst  calamity  than  undertake 
the  care  of  souls,  unless  sent  and  used  by  God," 

She  sailed  for  Japan  in  September,  1878;  she  died  in 
^.  July,  1879,  Of  the  months  that  intervened  a  companion, 
B  MiM  Mary  Holbrook,  has  told  the  following  story: 

"She  was  emphatically  a  working  woman.  Devoting 
her  mornings  to  the  study  of  the  language  with  scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness,  she  yet  found  time  to  superintend 
a  day  school,  that  increased  upon  her  hands  until  from 
three  or  four  pupils  the  number  grew  to  fifty-two.     In 

»  addition  to  this,  she  directed  the  work  of  a  Bible-woman 
regularly  employed  by  the  society,  and  with  the  help  of 
her  teacher,  conducted  a  weekly  Bible-class  for  woraan, 
besides  keeping  up  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with 
home  friends.  She  had  planned  broadly,  intending  to 
make  the  training  of  teachers  and  Bible-women  her 
special  work.  For  this  she  was  eminently  fitted.  Her- 
self dependent  upon  the  Word  as  upon  her  daily  food, 
she  knew  how  to  inspire  others  with  a  real  love  for  it. 
Not  long  before  her  illness,  she  said  to  a  friend,  *  I  guage 
my  spiritual  growth  by  the  time  I  spend  with  ray  Bible.' 

**  After  her  plans  for  work  had  all  been  set  aside,  and 
even  the  one  dear  hope  of  returning  to  her  loved  ones 
had  been  relinquished,  some  one  said  to  her,  *  Do  you  re- 
gret now  that  you  came  to  Japan  ? '  In  a  clear  voice  she 
answered^  *  It  was  the  Lord's  doings;  I  had  nothing  to  say 

itit  it.'    She  felt  that  though  the  physicians  at  home 


knew  nothing  of  the  incipient  disease  in  her  system,  the 
Lord  knew  all,  and  that,  knowing  all,  He  had  told  her  to 
come  to  Japan.  As  her  pain  became  more  and  more 
severe,  the  one  prayer  that  arose  from  her  lips  was, 
'  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! '  On  one  occasion  she  said, 
'  I  am  afraid  if  my  home  friends  hear  how  much  I  want 
to  go  to  heaven,  and  how  willing  I  am  to  die  here,  they 
will  think  I  have  forgotten  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  them 
how  much  I  love  them.'  Repeating  '  Jesus  answered  and 
said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  's  no  man  that  hath 
left  home  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  GospePs, 
but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren, and  lands,  with  persecutions;  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  life,'  she  added,  *0h,  how  this  has  been 
verified  to  me  I '  Until  a  week  before  her  death  her  mind 
was  perfectly  clear.  She  made  every  arrangement  for 
her  funeral,  gave  directions  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  all  her  possessions,  assigning  little  gifts  to  her  friends 
here  and  at  home,  and  directing  that  everything  remain- 
ing from  the  sale  of  her  outfit,  after  deducting  her  funeral 
expenses,  should  be  returned  to  the  society.  She  did  not 
feel  that  the  money  expended  in  sending  her  out  had 
been  wasted,  but  she  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  have 
her  outfit  money  refunded. 

"  She  left  messages  for  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
No  one  with  whom  she  had  been  in  any  way  associated 
here  was  forgotten,  and  those  in  the  home  land  were  re- 
membered with  special  tenderness.  '  Tell  my  unconvert- 
ed friends,'  she  said,  *the  death-bed  h  a  poor  place  for 
repentance,'  To  the  friends  she  had  made  in  her  tem- 
perance work,  she  said,  *Let  your  watchword  be  the 
pledge  and  prayer,^  One  request  that  seemed  to  me  es- 
pecially touching  was  this, — that  all  her  religious  period- 
icals— those  already  on  file  and  those  that  might  come 
after  her  death — should  be  given  to  her  friend,  Mrs* 
Viele,  to  distribute  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons  where  she 
had  so  often  accompanied  her.  Sometimes  in  the  crimi- 
nals' cells  of  Yokohama  are  found  men  and  boys  from 
Methodist  Sunday  schools,  nay,  even  from  Methodist 
homes,  to  whom  the  sight  of  one  of  our  church  papers 
will  he  like  a  visit  from  a  long-lost  friend.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  good  may  result  from  this  one  sweet  thought 
of  hers  ?  Among  the  messages  for  her  dear  ones  at  home, 
she  said,  *Tell  them  that  I  believe  in  sanetification.' 
When  suffering  very  much  one  day,  requiring  unusual 
care,  she  said,  ^Oh,  if  ray  father  could  see  how  kind  you 
are,  how  he  would  pray  for  yon  I  My  father  is  a  man  of 
prayer.' 

**  Miss  Spencer,  of  our  own  raission,  and  Mrs.  Viele,  an 
elect  lady  of  the  Araerican  Board,  both  special  friends 
of  Miss  Higgins,  devoted  their  undivided  attention  to  her 
care,  the  other  ladies  of  our  household  relieving  them 
whenever  school  work  would  permit.  July  4,  four  weekg 
from  the  day  she  came  to  us,  she  was  placed  in  her  long, 
narrow  bed, 

"  Appropriate  memorial  services  were  held  in  Japanese 
in  the  little  native  church  inTQld<^^Bife-^,'^^:t,>^jiw^i^a.'aflQS!k. 
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Rev.  Mr,  Soper  officiating.  The  chapel  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  iowers  and  trailing  vines,  and  the  many 
Japanese  present  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemn 
exercises.  The  funei-al  services  proper  were  oonducted, 
according  to  her  own  request,  by  Dr.  Maclay,  in  the 
Union  Church  at  Yokohama. 

"Miss  Higgin's  work  for  Japan  has  just  begun.  The 
fragrance  of  her  beautiful  life  will  be  wafted  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  crescent  island  Empire. 
With  increased  and  far  higher  powers  for  usefulness,  she, 
though  unseen,  will  still  be  our  inspiration ;  for  to  her 
has  been  given  already  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  her  has  been 
revealed  all  knowledge  and  all  mysteries," 


Cbristian  News|>apers  In  Japan. 

By  Rev.  M.  C.  Hakrib,  of  Japan. 

There  are  at  present  four  Christian  newspapers  in 
Japan.  Three  of  these,  The  ^^Shiehi  Ichi  Zapi>o," 
'^Weekly  Messenger/'  "Dendo  Shimbun,"  "Missionary 
News"  and  **Rokugo  Zashi,"  ''Universal  Magazine,"  are 
Protestant.  The  first  has  been  in  existence  five  years 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good.  It  is  not 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  is  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Board, 

The  other  two  were  started  last  year.  The  *njniver- 
sal  Magazine"  is  meeting  with  most  gratifying  success, 
I  learn  from  the  Editor,  that  it  is  largely  sold  to  persons 
out-side  the  Christian  churches.  Ho  has  also  received 
many  congratulatory  letters  from  distinguished  persons 
who  conmiend  the  enter  prize.  This  magazine  proposes 
to  discuss  Christianity  in  relation  to  science,  literature, 
philosophy  and  art.  It  is  very  much  needed  as  already 
European  and  American  scepticism  are  rife  in  the  "New. 
Japan,"  Mil,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  lately  Tom  Paine's 
"Age  of  Reason,"  is  on  the  lips  of  two  thirds  of  the  edu- 
cated men  of  Japan. 

The  Greek  Christians  publish  also  a  bi-monthly  maga* 
zine  but  it  is  not  likely  to  take  a  very  high  rank  outside 
the  Greek  church  converts,  as  their  advancement  in  the 
western  sciences  is  very  meager. 

The  Buddhists  also  publish  several  religious  news- 
papers, but  these,  Judging  from  those  I  have  seen,  are 
not  very  influential  as  they  do  not  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  ability.  Their  range  is  exceedingly  narrow.  I 
notioed  some  time  since  in  one  of  these  an  advertise- 
ment of  "Tom  Paiue's  Age  of  Reason,"  as  an  able  refuta- 
tion of  the  error^  of  Christianity  by  one  who  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  expose  them. 

Rev,  Mr,  Parkhurst,  I  believe  stated  that  in  his  jour- 
ney around  the  world  he  saw  no  Nett^  Heafhen  Temples 
in  course  of,  erection.  Many  who  have  read  these  words 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  vitality  in 
Heathen  forms  of  religion.  In  Japan  the  Bud«lhists  have 
in  course  of  erection  three  monster  temples— two  in 
Tokiyo  and  one  in  Kiyoto,  which  will  cost  not  lees  than 
two  millions  of  dollars*  The  faithful  believers  are  mak- 
ing even  now  what  to  a  western  mind  seems  incredible 
sacrifices  to  build  these  places  of  worship,  I  take  the 
following  from  the  Japan  Mail  as  an  illustration  in 
point: 

*'One  is  reminded  of  the  siege  of  Carthage  when  one 
hears  of  women  and  girls  cutting  oflF  their  hair  and  weav- 
ing it  into  cords  not  for  bow-strings,  but  for  the  more 
i^oobh  purpose  of  drag-ropes.     Let  no  one  say  that 


1  Shrine  af  tbe  U<HldeKt  of  Alt'Prj  In  Japaiu 


fanaticism  is  extinct  so  long  as  carts  laden  with  material 
for  temple  construction,  are  drawn  to  their  destination 
by  such  means.  Not  only  fifteen  thonsand  minor  tem- 
ples but  the  inhabitants  of  as  many  villages  in  the  south 
and  west  are  to-day  combining  their  resources  to  build 
the  monster  monastery  llouguwan  at  Kiyoto.  Fabulus 
accounts  of  offerings  of  coin  reach  us  from  many  provin- 
ces. Timber  is  of  course  the  great  desideratum  and  we 
hear  of  colossal  cedars  making  their  way  to  the  capi- 
tal in  carts  to  which  three  or  four  hundred  people  are 
yoked  by  ropes  of  hemp  and  female  hair.*' 
ToKiYO,  Japan,  Feb.  28,  1881. 
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Tbe  Frorress  of  Japan. 
The  progress  of  Japan  during  the  last  decade  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  contemporaneous  de^ 
velopement.  Th©  experiment  of  abolishing  a  feudal 
system  around  which  all  governmental  institutions  had 
grown,  reorganizing  a  military  system,  establishing  uni- 
versal education,  and  introducing  modern  internal  im- 
provements such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  comprehensive  work  ever  undertaken  by 
a  nation.  The  condition  of  Japan  to-day  is  not  wholly 
satis fac to ly,  but  the  advance  is  marvelous,  and,  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  involved,  substantial  and  promising. 
Education  is  compulsory  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  school-house  is  a  familiar  feature  in  the  villages. 
Universities  and  scientific  institutions  have  been  eatab- 
liflhed  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  150  miles  of  railroads 
have  been  laid,  and  more  lines  are  in  contemplatioiL 
Telegraphic  lines  and  cables  make  easy  communication 
with  all  important  points.  The  military  system  has  been 
reorganizea,  and  although  the  armynumbers  only  35,000 
men,  it  is  said  to  be  well  equipped  and  disciplined.  The 
na\^  is  in  an  equally  sound  condition.  The  friendly 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  toward  this  country  is  more 
marked  than  toward  any  other,  and  we  shall  show  our 
wisdom  by  maintaining  it  intact.  ,The  Japanese  school 
system  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American 
teachers,  and  the  larger  number  of  Japanese  who  are 
sent  abroad  to  be  educated  come  to  this  country.  About 
300  American  missionaries  are  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  religious  instruction  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  volume. —  Christian  Union. 
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Jesnlt  Missions  in  Japan. 

Id  the  year  1549  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  Jesuit  missionary, 
went  to  Japan,  Hl§  reception  was  not  encouragingi  and  aft^r 
about  two  year*8  labor  he  left  tlie  country,  but  hia  succea&ors  reaped 
a  great  harvest.  Within  thirty  years  the  converts  numbered 
160,000,  and  the  churches  200.  The  Jesuits  were  found  plotting 
against  the  tlirone,  and  tlje  emperor  in  1587  issued  a  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion against  them.  Many  were  put  to  death.  At  length,  4n 
1637,  the  Jesuits  determined  lo  strike  a  last  desperate  blow  for 
freedom.  They  rose  in  Kiushlu,  fortified  an  old  castle »  and  after 
two  month's  siege  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  37,000 
were  massacred.  For  230  years  this  inscription  appeared  on  the 
public  notice- Iwarda; 

"So  long  as  the  sun  ghall  warm  the  earthy  let  no  Christian  be 
eo  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan ;  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of 
Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian's  God,  or  the  Great  God  of  all,  if 
he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  hiB  head/' 


Teaching  Christianity  in  Japanese  Schools. 

The  Japanese  are  a  clever  little  people,  I  say  little*  t)ecauBe  in 
stature  their  men  are  not  much  bigger  than  our  women.  And 
they  very  soon  began  to  find  out  that  they  could  learn  many  useful 
things  from  the  nations  who  now  called  at  their  sea  porta.  They 
wished  to  obtain  from  them  instruction  in  everything  but  religion. 
So  the  Government  engaged  a  clever  American  gemlemnn  to  teach 
in  a  large  school »  and  when  he  arrived  they  placed  before  him  a 
paper  to  sign,  aayinc  that  he  would  not  speak  of  Christianity  for 
three  years,  Mr.  Clarke  was  much  perplexed.  He  had  8i>ent  all 
his  money  in  coming  to  Japan ;  if  he  did  oot  agree  to  this  he  might 
have  his  appointment  taken  from  him,  and  be  left  a  beggar  in  a 
strange  country.  **You  had  better  sign,"  said  the  interpreter. 
"the  Government  won't  give  in."  It  was  a  hard  matter*  At  last 
light  conquered.  ''Tell  the  Government  1  can't  sign/' said  the 
Christian  scholar;  '*!  could  not  live  three  years  in  a  pagan  country 
and  keep  silence  on  the  subject  nearpst  my  heart.'*  Was  he  sent 
away,  do  you  think?  No  the  teacher  was  too  precious  to  be  given 
up;  so  the  clause  was  struck  out.  and  Mr.  Clarke  not  only  spoke 
of  Christianity,  but  taught  it  to  the  young  men  under  his  charge. 
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Statistics. 

We  have  given  on  this  page  the  Statistics  of  Missions  and  Dis- 
tribution  af  Missionaries  of  Japan,  as  compiled  by  Rev.  Mr  Dob- 
bins and  published  in  the  Bbreign  Mismnary  Manual  in  May. 
]VIr.  Dobbins  was  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan,  and  anticipates 
TCturning  there,  and  it  ia  probable  the  figures  have  been  carefully 
prepared.    We  find,  however,  that  they  vary  from  some  of  those 


given  elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  under  the  reporta  made  of  the 
churches.  The  report  of  the  American  Presbyteriana  gives  751 
members  instead  of  7B9.  The  Methodists  claim  638  communi- 
cants, which  is  obtained  by  adding  478  members  and  160  proba- 
tioners. The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  reported  last  month  822 
members,  instead  of  369,  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gk»spel,  in  their  Annual  Report  made  in  ^lay,  claim  but  40  com- 
municanta  instead  of  206.  The  Union  Church,  composed  of  the 
American  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Scotcb 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  reports  a  membership  of  731  men, 
&j8  women,  and  198  children,  making  a  total  of  1299.  exclusive  of 
the  children,  instead  of  1195.  In  refereoco  to  the  number  of  mia- 
sionaries,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  IS 
ordained  missionaries  Instead  of  10.  The  Woman's  Union  have  4 
lady  missionaries  instead  of  bix  ordained  missionaries.  The  Meth* 
odiat  Protestants  have  but  one  lady  missionary  instead  of  two. 
We  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  reliable 
statistics  of  missions. 
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Blf^trlbation  of  Mfssfoaaries  in  Japan, 

BY  BSV.  FBANE  S.  DOBBIKa. 

atatioA,  Socieiy,  MMmariet 

Hakodaii . .  .American  Methodist  Eplscopul. .  3 

"        ...  Church  of  England 1 

Niigata.  . . .  -Edinburgh  Medical  Mission 1 

Churcli  of  England -,,,..  1 

Kanazawa  . .  American  Presbyterian , .  2 

Tobio American  Baplisl  Missi^ary  Union  8 

♦'      , , American  Protestant  Episcopal. .  5 

......  Scotch  United  Presbyterian 8 

......  American  Presbyterian  — 8 

, . . . .  .American  Dutch  Reformed % 

......  American  Methodist  Episcopal . .  6 

**      ChuTCb  of  England 8 

Canadian  Methodic % 

,  .English  Bap  Hat — --  1 

,  .Evangelical  Asaocia'n  of  America  Z 

, Society  Propagation  of  the  Qoflpel  I 

Yokohama. .  American  Baptist  Missi'ary  Union  4 

.-American  Board  Com.  For.  Mis.  1 

"  .  .American  Presbyterian . , ^ 

'*  . .  American  Dutch  Reformed 5 

. ,  American  Woman's  Union — ...  6 
.  .American  Methodist  Episcopal..  8 
•'          . . Reformed  Church  in  America, . .  1 
"          .  .American  Methodist  Protestant. .  2 
.  .Scotch  National  Bible  Society. , .  2 
•*          ., American  Bible  Society  (in  con- 
nection with  China  also). ...  I 
• '          .  -  Society  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  2 
*•          .. British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci'ty  1 

**  .  .Newton  Mission. , . . .  I 

**  -  .Cumberland  Presbyterian .......  2 

NumadKU. .  .Canadian  Methodist 1 

Kofu . , Canadian  >Ietbodist 1 

Kobe American  Board  Com.  For.  Mis, .  9 

. Society  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  1 

Kioto American  Board  Com.  For.  Mis.  5 

Osaka American  Board  Com.  For,  Mis.  9 

American  Protestant  Episcopal. .  7 

Society  Prom.  Fern.  EkL  in  East.  1 

Church  of  England 2 

Evangelical  A^socia'n  of  America  1 

Okayama , .  .American  Board  Com.  For.  Mis.  4 

Nagasaki  . . .  American  Dutch  Reformed  . 2 

..  .American  Methodist  Episcopal..  1 

. , Church  of  England. 2 
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The  Orlfln  of  Christian  ]Ild»iotis* 

BY  REV.  J.  M*  KNOWLTON, 

Formerly  a  Hisflionflry  in  China. 

Christian  missions  did  nat  originate  with  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  numerous  modern  missionary  societies ;  oor 
with  any  of  the  great  names  of  modem  missions,  as 
Carey,  Morrison,  Judson,  and  others;  nor  even  with  the 
coming  of  Christ  himself  into  the  world  on  his  great  mis- 
■ion  of  love.  Christian  missions  did  not  have  their  origin 
on  this  earth,  or  in  time.  Far  back  in  the  cotmsels  of  the 
triune  God,  long  before  it  was  said,  *'  Let  ns  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  before  ^*  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy"  over  the  newly  created  world;  before  it  was  said, 
"  behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil,"  the  Father,  Son  and  Boly  Spirit,  foreseeing 
man*s  fall,  had  compassion  upon  him  in  his  prospectively 
ruined  state,  and  took  counsel  together  to  determine  a 
plan  for  his  recovery,  Thmi  the  enquiry  arose:  **  Whom 
shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?"  Then  the  Son 
responded:  "Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God  !"  And 
the  Father  "  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  alL"  He  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotton  Son,  that  t^Ao«0€ycr  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everhisting  life."  There,  then,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  love  and  counsel 
of  the  triune  God,  we  find  the  origin  of  Christ's  mission 
to  save  the  lost;  and  here  too  we  find  the  source  and  in* 
spiration  of  all  those  movements  in  the  world,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  renovation  and  salvation  of  men. 

That  counsel  of  the  three  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
may  be  styled  the  first  missionary  meeting,  and  Christian- 
ity itself  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mission — the 
first,  original  Christian  mission,  eminating  from  the  great 
heart  of  Love,  for  "  God  is  Love." 


Foreign  Bundaj  Sehoot  AJSBooIatfoit. 

The  Foreign  Sunday  School  Association  held  its  month- 
ly meeting  June  2,  at  42  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn.  A- 
mong  those  present,  other  than  the  regular  members, 
were  Mr.  Lee  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and 
Miss  Wilson,  returned  from  mission  work  in  Japan, 

A  letter  from  Miss  S.  ^.  Ross,  of  Puerto  Santa  Maria, 
Spain,  speaks  of  the  increased  number  of  scholars  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Sunday-school,  over  one  hundred 
being  now  registered.  IVlany  of  these  come  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  school,  although  there  ia  a  good  Protes- 
tant population.  The  missionaries  could  do  no  work 
without  schools.  El  Amigo  (the  child's  paper)  is  a  great 
help;  its  engravings  teach  where  its  words  cannot  be 
read.  There  was  recently  an  all-day  meeting  of  young 
men  from  the  neighboring  villages.  Fifty  or  sixty  were 
present,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  divine  presence.  This 
meeting  is  to  be  made  an  annual  one,  and  great  results 
^re  expected  from  iL     Mr.  Majorga  recounts  some  inci- 


dents which  show  the  good  done  in  the  Sunday-school  of 
Bilbao  by  the  little  papers  and  and  the  Gospel  teaching* 
One  scholar  asked  permission  to  pray  in  the  school,  and 
qnite  astonished  the  teachers  by  the  f  erv^or  and  propriety 
of  his  petitions.  He  afterwards  repeated  the  exercises 
in  the  congregation.  Two  girls,  who  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, not  only  attend  the  school  regularly,  but  are  also 
present  at  every  service  of  the  church,  including  that 
held  on  a  week-day  evening.  These  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  a  school  in  a  town  where  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  hold  one, 

A  flourishing  school  in  Matamoras,  Mexico,  is  reported 
by  Mrs.  J,  G.  Hall,  of  Brownsville,  Texas.  It  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  scholars,  whom  she  calls  **highway 
and  hedge  children.*'  One  of  these  recently  refused  to 
let  his  aunt  have  a  toy  stag,  which  had  been  given  him  in 
the  Sunday-school,  lest  she  should  make  an  idol  of  it  and 
worship  it.  Two  girls,  both  Christians,  became  victima 
to  small-pox;  one  died,  the  other  was  left  perfectly  blind. 
She  bears  her  afliiotion  like  a  little  saint,  and  beguilea 
the  time  by  quoting  Scripture  passages  learned  in  the 
school. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  in  Na- 
ples, under  the  care  of  Jean  Pons,  has  been  subjected  to 
some  persecution  as  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Six  girls 
were  invited  by  them  into  the  sacristy,  and  there  quee* 
tioned,  first  as  to  whether  they  attended  the  school,  tbeo 
as  to  what  they  learned  there.  They  were  assured  by 
their  interlocutor  that  they  woitld  **surely  go  to  the 
devil,'*  and  he  then  commenced  tearing  up  the  Bible» 
which  they  carried.  In  deference  to  their  sobs  he  de* 
sisted,  and  offered  each  a  new  dress  and  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings if  she  would  leave  the  school;  but  all  his  efiforta 
were  in  vain.  The  parents,  however,  finally  took  their 
three  children  away,  and  gave  up  their  Bibles  to  be 
burned. 

Italy  seems  at  last  to  be  waking  up  to  the  temperance 
question,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Luquet,  of  Spezzia,  fills  his  let- 
ter with  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  wine-drinking,  giving, 
in  especial,  one  anecdote  of  a  man  very  much  addicted 
to  strong  drink,  who  attended  the  evangelical  services^ 
became  a  converted  man,  and  was  completely  cured  of 
the  evil  appetite. 

The  Rev.  A.  Seitte  reports  six  Sunday-schools  at  Mont 
Lucon,  France,  three  of  which  he  has  recently  founded. 
A  tiny  little  school  of  ten  scholars  has  been  confided  to 
M.  Cherbonneau,  at  Marailley,  the  only  annex  of  La 
Rochelle,  while  from  that  city  of  Reformation  memoriea 
itself  Madame  Good  writes  of  a  fine  school  of  one 
hundred  pupils,  with  ten  female  and  two  male  teaehera. 
Mr.  McAll  has  opened  meetings  in  Rochelle,  but  as  yet 
with  little  fruit.     The  dead  Protestants  need  arousing. 

Reports  from  Hungary  this  month  are  good.  Pastor 
A.  Lang^s  school,  organized  at  St.  Martin  last  Trinity 
Sunday,  haa  thirty  scholars,  and  is  doing  well 

—S.  &  Tinm. 


The  Italian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  occupies 
towns,  and  has  about  1,000  members. 


IS 
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BY  BMY.  K*  iL  COL£»  OP  TURKBY. 

In  Melikan  village  the  Gregorian  priest  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  closes  his  church  for  a  time.  Cause  why; 
00  many  of  his  flock  are  inclined  to  attend  the  Protestant 
service  and  send  their  children  to  a  teacher  that  could 
instruct  them  in  something  mor^  than  the  meaningless 
jargon  of  the  old  church.  Finding  the  people  could 
etand  the  deprivation  of  his  ignorant  church  ministra- 
tions the  venerable  ecclesiastic  sets  about  some  more 
aggressive  acts  whereby  he  may  put  a  stop  to  their  gad- 
ding after  one  that  was  in  danger  of  taking  from  him  a 
living.  He  forbids  the  people  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  Protestant  teacher  on  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
rites  of  baptism,  communion,  marriage,  etc.  Not  suc- 
oeeding  in  this  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  con- 
quer by  argument.  Perceiving  that  all  his  devices  are 
of  no  avaD,  he  writes  to  a  higher  church  official  in  the 
next  town  to  send  down  upon  this  renegade  flock  the 
thunderbolts  of  his  wrath.  Instead,  he  gets  it  hack  upon 
his  own  head,  and  henceforth  subsides  into  such  a  status 
as  to  allow  the  little  Protestant  flock  to  have  peace  and 
prosperity  most  encouraging.  There  have  been  some  35 
scholars  in  our  school,  together  with  full  and  interesting 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath.  The  spirit  of  the  cause  seemed 
to  make  an  impression  in  an  adjacent  village.  They  had 
the  habitj  as  is  common  to  a  great  extent  in  all  this  land, 
of  blaspheming  one  another.  They  came  to  feel  that 
this  was  not  only  a  sin  but  a  base  shame,  and  resolved  to 
try  to  head  it  off.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  a  little 
sooietyi  which  might  be  called  a  Word-Correcting 
Society^  and  whenever  one  of  their  number  was  caught 
in  the  use  of  any  such  bad  words  he  was  to  be  fined  5 
pias.  (20  cents),  and  the  money  to  go  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Who  in  the  Western  World  wOl  carry  out  this 
idea  and  head  a  Word  Society  whose  object  it  shall  be  to 
out  short  profanity,  together  with  other  improper  expres- 
sions^ following  it  up  by  the  healthy  rejoiner  of  financial 
sacrificei  that  thus  there  may  be  a  **  bridle  put  to  the 
tongue ! " 

Some  ten  years  ago  our  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  village  of  Pakarich  in  the  western  part  of  our  field, 
and  we  directed  oitr  helper  at  Erzingan  City  to  vi^it  the 
place.  He  found  the  good  seed  borne  as  it  were  by  birds 
had  already  taken  root.  Poor  shepherd  boys  had  become 
so  enamored  of  our  spiritual  songs  which  some  of  their 
Diunber  had  heard  Constantinople  way  that  they  were 
singing  and  playing  them  on  their  crude  flutes,  as  they 
tended  their  flocks  on  the  hillside.  About  a  year  later 
we  sent  a  helper  to  reside  in  the  village.  A  storm  of 
persecution  at  once  arose.  The  (/oehfiai/  that  had  been 
sounded  to  call  the  people  togetber  was  taken  down  and 
the  Protestant  teacher  driven  amid  pelting  of  stones 
from  the  place.  We  were  able,  however,  to  get  pretty 
prompt  redress,  and  the  guilty  parties  were  punished,  with 
re*instatement  of  the  teacher.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  place.  Few 
dared  brook  the  affrontery  of  enemies  under  the  revela- 


tion of  daylight,  but,  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  came  by 
night  to  **  hear  more  of  these  things." 

Now  we  are  happy  to  point  to  a  well-organized  Prot- 
estant community  there,  having  23  males  over  20  years 
of  age,  and  a  regular  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  of  50  to 
75  hearers.  Nine  of  their  number  are  giving  upwards  of 
1300  for  building  a  chapel.  Think  of  that  for  poor 
peasants  inhabiting  the  table  lands  of  this  impoverished 
land.  One  of  the  contributors  is  a  Mohammedan  who 
espoused  this  new  cause  one-and-a-half  years  since,  and 
puts  into  the  treat^ury  for  the  chapel  object  $50.  The 
reader  must  be  aware  of  how  various  Mohammedans 
have  undergone  persecution  for  their  Protestantism  in 
other  places.  In  the  meeting  of  enquiry  IIusBein  (for 
this  is  the  man's  name),  was  reminded  of  danger  from 
persecution  and  the  question  was  put,  "If  he  had  to 
choose  between  death  with  Christ  and  life  with  pros- 
perity." His  quiet  answer  was,  "  Death  with  Christ.*' 
"  But,"  said  the  questioner,  "remember,  it  may  be  perse- 
cution, torture  and  cruel  death"  "  Then,''  said  he,  "  I  go 
towards  Christ."  This  answer  deeply  affected  the  audi- 
ence, who  are  all  alive  to  his  real  danger,  and  many  were 
moved  to  tears. 

Another  interesting  case  there  is  that  of  a  blind  brother 
who  sometimes  leads  the  meeting.  He  has  committed  to 
memory  most  of  the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  Prophets, 
so  that  he  arises  and  announces  the  chapter  and  repeats, 
as  if  reading  it,  most  accurately  from  beginning  to  end. 

These,  as  well  as  many  other  things  very  interesting, 
might  be  mentioned  of  this  comparatively  new  work, 
which  gives  us  much  encouragement. 

Erzboom,  TuBKEY,  May  7,  1881, 


The  Peaple  of  India* 

The  people  are  very  Trilling  to  hear  any  one,  of  any 
creed,  on  any  subject,  related  remotely  to  religion.  Last 
evening  I  saw  five  congregations  at  the  same  time  within 
the  limits  of  one  of  our  public  squares,  listening  to  as 
many  different  preachers.  At  another  place  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city  still  larger  audiences  listen  to  preachers 
of  four  different  faiths.  Other  meeting  are  held  in  halls 
and  other  public  places.  The  missionaries  of  the  Oxford 
Mission  have  been  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
Albert  Hall  and  one  of  the  Bengalee  churches,  and  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  hearers.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  talk  one  hears 
there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  downright  earnestness.  A 
thousand  men  can  be  found  who  will  talk  eagerly  about 
the  "  trutJis  of  religion,"  but  not  one  of  the  thousand 
seriously  proposes  to  let  any  truth  or  truths  subject  him 
to  an  hour's  discomfort,  or  change  the  current  of  his  life 
to  the  slightest  possible  extenL— India ^  Bombay  Guar- 
dian, 


An  Indian  fakir,  having  been  converted  to  the  Gospel, 
still  occupies  a  position  by  the  side  of  a  great  thorough- 
fare, but  instead  of  standing  on  one  foot  and  holding  his 
hand  above  his  head  for  hours  at  a  time,  as  before,  he  has 
built  a  little  chapel,  and  dug  a  well,  where  he  entertains 
passers-by  with  a  cooling  draught,  while  he  discourses 
to  them  of  the  waters  of  eternal  life. 
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THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


C[iilbrm'0  lepartratnt. 
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Woo'8  New  Tear's  Day  In  Toklo. 

ND  I  am  to  spend  New  Tear's  day 
in  Tokio/'  said  little  Woa  In 
his  satisfaction  he  felt  so  grand 
and  big  that  no  room  in  Japan  could  have 
held  him,  had  he  actually  been  as  large  as 
he  felt. 

"I  wonder  what  they  will  do  to -morrow 
morning,  uncle  To?" 

'That"— and  here  uncle  To  made  a  fun- 
ny face,  raising  his  eyes  and  pulling  down 
his  mouth— "that  is  telling." 

You  must  know  that  To  was  Woo's  un- 
cle, to  whose  house  in  Tokio  Woo  had 
come  to  spend  the  Japanese  New  Year. 

"Come  out  and  see  the  streets  New  Year's 
eve,"  said  Woo's  cousin. 
How  brilliant  they  werel 
The  people  had  closed  up  the  old  year  by 
cleaning  their  houses  from  top  to  bottom; 
and  then  what  decorations  there  were  in  the 
door- ways  1  On  either  side  of  uncle  To's 
door  was  a  bamboo-tree.  A  wreath  of  rice 
went  swinging  from  one  to  the  other,  ruddy 
with  oranges,  and  flashing  with  gilt,  and 
among  the  New  Year  emblems  what  should 
there  be  but  a  lobster! 

Not  only  had  people  been  cleaning  then- 
houses,  but  cleaning  their  account  books 
and  paying  their  debts,  that  they  might  be- 
gin the  New  Year  aright. 

All  the  evening  the  great  city  was  bright 
with  lanterns.  How  they  twinkled  and 
flashed,  as  if  the  stars  had  let  themselves 
out  to  the  Japanese,  and  were  now  spark- 
ling everywhere! 

Little  Woo  felt  that  be  could  not  wait 
until  monuDg  to  see  the  other  sights,  but, 
like  other  mortals,  he  was  obliged  to  wait. 
He  was  awake,  though,  by  sunrise,  and 
foimd  himself  in  a  Babel  of  New  Year's 
greetings,  while  presents  from  one  to  the 
other  in  the  family  circle  were  going  about 
as  thick  as  swallows  in  spring-time. 
"This  is  for  you,  Woo." 
"Oh-h-h!  uncle  To,  how  good  you  are!" 
It  was  a  cunning  little  peach-tree  in  a 
flower-pot,  covered  with  blossoms.  It  had 
been  stinted  in  its  food,  stinted  in  its  water, 
stinted  in  its  light  It  made  up  its  mind 
finally  to  submit  to  being  a  dwarf,  and  was 
now  humble  enough  to  be  growing  in  a 
porcelain  pot.  Woo  could  carry  the  pot  in 
his  arms.  He  was  only  in  the  fashion, 
though,  for  every  one  in  Japan  has  flowers 
in  the  house  on  New  Year's  day. 

''And  here  is  something  else.  Woo.  It 
looks  very  much  like  money,  only  it  is  not 
It  is  just  a  kind  of  bright  medal;  I  wanted 
to  give  it  to  yoiL  Look  out,  though,  and 
don't  mix  it  with  your  money,  and  careless- 
ly pass  it" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Woo.   "That  would 
be  dishonest" 
"I  know  you  /eel  BO\  but  you  are  not 


used  to  our  ways,  and  you  might  thought- 
lessly pass  it" 

"Of  course  I  wouldn't!"  exclaimed  Woo, 
red  with  the  pride  of  honesty,  and  with 
some  indignation  also. 

And  yet  he  did  pass  it.  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  was. 

Woo  went  into  the  street  to  find  a  toy- 
shop, where  he  could  buy  something  for  a 
little  boy  at  home.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
street,  though,  only  a  long  play-ground, 
filled  with  children,  skipping,  dancing, 
playing,  shouting— for  is  not  New  Year's 
the  children's  day  in  Japan? 
"Hark!  what  is  that?"  asked  Woo. 
Travelling  along,  his  flower-pot  in  his 
arms,  he  heard  a  wild,  strange  humming; 
and  the  humming  was  in  the  air!  The 
sound  floated  down  from  a  host  of  kites  of 
all  sizes  and  styles.  They  were  in  the  form 
of  women,  or  soldiers,  or  birds,  or  dragons. 
A  thin  strip  of  Bamboo  is  stretched  across 
the  kite,  and  that  is  the  piano-chord  that 
the  wind  thrums  upon. 

"What  a  lot  of  kites!"  said  Woo.     "But 
who  is  this?    What  are  you  doing?" 
"I  am  trying  to  sell  these  kites." 
It  was  a  little  fellow  with  a  pinched  face, 
who  had  three  kites,  in  the  form  of  fishes, 
that  he  wanted  to  sell. 

"Nobody  wants  to  buy,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause I  am  from  the  country,  and  they  say 
they  don't  want  homely  kites.  But  they 
will  go  as  nice  as  Tokio  kites,  and  if  I  can 
sell  some,  I  can  buy  a  toy  for  my  granny 
over  there." 

There  was  the  old  lady,  a  fan  in  one  hand 
and  an  umbrella  in  the  other,  and  on  her 
back  was  a  bundle  of  thick  clothing,  wrap- 
ped in  oil-paper,  and  bandy  in  case  of  bad 
weather. 

*"Poor  fellow!"  said  Woo,  pityingly  and 
like  a  grandpa.  "I'll  buy  of  you.  And 
don't  you  want  some  flowers?  Here  are 
two  for  you,  and  two  for  your  granny. 
Now  for  the  kites.  Tkoura?"  ("How 
much?')  he  asked. 

The  kite-merchant  named  his  price. 
While  Woo  was  feeling  in  his  pocket  for 
his  money,  a  man  with  a  funny  mask  came 
along,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  little  chil- 
dren. He  had  a  little  head,  but  an  immense 
nose,  and  the  nose  was  bigger  than  the 
head.  It  made  one  think  of  a  pumpkin 
stuck  onto  a  walnut  The  man  was  selling 
charms  to  the  children,  which,  he  said, 
would  protect  their  homes. 

"What  a  Bosel"  exclaimed  Woo,  and  he 
was  so  much  interested  in  looking  at  it 
that  he  did  not  notice  carefully  what  he  had 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  and  given  to  the 
kite-merchant. 

"Won't  you  have  a  flower?"  said  Woo  to 
the  masquerader. 

The  man,    in  his   profound   gratitude, 

bowed  so  low  that  Woo  thought  he  would 

hit  the  ground  with  his  nose,  and  Woo  gave 

a  delighted  scream. 

"Now  I  must  make  all  the  people  happy 


that  I  can,"  thought  Woo;  "and  wouldn't 
the  mouse-trainer  like  to  have  a  bloasomf 
80  he  gave  a  flower  to  a  man  exhibiting 
half  a  dozen  little  mice.  He  then  went  to 
the  toy-merchant's  store,  made  a  purchase, 
and  started  for  home.  Meeting  a  magician, 
he  gave  him  a  posy  also. 

He  now  had  one  blossom  left  on  his  dwarf 
peach.  As  he  was  going  to  his  unde'i, 
whom  should  he  meet  but  another  masquer 
ader!  The  first  mask  had  a  little  head  and 
an  immense  nose;  the  second  had  an  im- 
mense head  and  a  very  little  nose.  If  the 
first  nose  were  like  a  pumpkin  stuck  onio  a 
walnut,  the  second  was  like  a  walnut  stodL 
onto  a  pumpkin.  To  the  man  vdth  the 
huge  head  Woo  gave  his  last  blossom. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  man.  "If  you 
are  tired,  get  inside  my  head,  and  I  will 
carry  you." 

Woo  screamed  and  ran  home.  Bat  when 
he  got  there,  he  missed  the  false  money, 
the  bright  medal ! 

"Oh,  dear  me!  I  have  cheated  somebody, 
and  I  shall  got  him  into  trouble  I" 

Woo  was  very  honest.  Back  he  ran,  hit 
dwarf  tree,  without  a  blossom,  in  his  anna 
First  he  must  find  the  little  kite-merchant 
Alas!  he  was  gone.  Had  Woo  cheated  the 
toy-merchant,  though?  He  musl  go  to  hit 
store.  He  found  a  great  hubbub  there.  A 
little  fellow  was  crjring,  an  old  woman  was 
sobbing,  the  toy-merchant  was  red  in  the 
face  with  anger,  and  there  was  the  dreadful 
policeman!  The  latter  wore  a  frock  coat, 
pants  trimmed  with  yellow,  and  a  round 
European  cap,  like  the  night-du^  cap  of 
the  New  York  police. 

"You  rascal!"  he  said  to  the  little  boy. 
"you  tried  to  pass  a  bad  piece  of  money  on 
the  toy-merchant!" 

"Oh,  sir,  I  came  from  the  country.  I  did 
not  know  what  you  used  here." 

"And  it  is  all  so,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"He  is  my  grandson,  and  I  know." 

"Tut,  tut!  you  must  go  to  prison,"  said 
the  policeman. 

"Booh-oohl"  sobbed  the  boy.  "Booh- 
ooh!"  sobbed  the  old  lady. 

Honest  Woo  was  frightened  to  think  he 
might  go  to  prison  for  passing  bad  money, 
if  found  out;  but  he  said,  "Let  me  see  the 
money,  please."    It  was  the  medal  1 

*  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  unde  To  gave 
me  this,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  kite-merchant 
by  mistake.    A  man  with  a  big  nose  came 
along  and  frightened  me," 
"Yes,  I  did.    That  is  so.    Booh-h-h  I" 
Woo  looked  up,  and  there  above  his  head 
was  the  inmiense  nose. 
"I  am  afraid  it  will  drop  on  me." 
The  people  all  laughed. 
"The  toy-merchant  whispered  to  the  po- 
liceman, "I  guess  it's  all  right     To  is  hii 
uncle,  a  man  of  money,  and  he  might  mske 
you  lose  your  place." 

"Humph,  humph!"  said  the  polioemaa. 
m  a  spirit  unlike  anything  seen  in  Americt. 
"It's  all  right,  folks,    desr  out  of  heii. 
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What  are  you  in  here  for?    Out  witk  yoM/' 

Glad  to  show  bis  importaiace  in  some 
wfty.  lie  drove  tlie  people  out,  a  thing  never 
done  in  America. 

**Let*8  make  a  pr<icefision/'  shouted  some- 
one, **and  go  home  with  Honest  Woo!" 

First  went  the  pol iceman,  in  solitary 
pomp.  Then  came  the  man  with  the  big 
head  and  little  nose,  followed  by  the  man 
with  the  little  head  and  immenae  nose. 
Then  came  the  mouse-trainer,  the  magician, 
the  little  kite  merchant,  and  then  hia  gran- 
ny. Each  person  had  one  blofl»om,  if  not 
two.  Littte  Woo  followed,  carrying  a 
peach-tree  without  a  blossom.  A  big  crowd 
roshed  behind. 

At  Woo's  uncle'g  house  the  man  with  the 
big  head  and  little  nose  stepped  forward. 
He  took  off  his  big  head,  and  there  was 
tmcle  To  I 

*'Dear  friends,  I  put  on  this  head  to  dis- 
guisis  myselft  and  s^e  how  generous  my 
ephew  would  be  with  hia  flowers.  He  was 
CKf^Um  about  the  false  money,  but  rectified 
it:  and  to  rewurd  hi^  honesty  I  give  him 
thlB  piece  of  gold,  btg  as  the  medal,  and 
here's  one  for  that  little  boy,  and  one  for 
li»  granny.  Woo  kindly  gave  me  his  last 
bloaaom*  so  here  is  a  new  tree,  all  covered 
with  blo80Oma/' 

"Three  cheers!**  they  all  shouted. 

What  a  nice  New  Year's  day  that  wa^!— 
Churehnutn, 

A  Jffjisionnry  llialogae  on  Japan. 

BY   SOPHIE   8.    BUrriL 

UhcL£  Johx.  Good  eve  Ding,  young  peo- 
ple 1 

B&BTXE.  I'm  BO  glad  you  have  come,  un- 
cle. 

Ahhxb.  Bo  am  I,  for  you  promised  to  tell 
118  all  about  your  trip  to  Japan. 

Uhclk.  Ah,  that's  it  You  are  not  glad 
to  see  me  for  myself,  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  an  interesting  story, 

Ankir,  We  are  real  glad  to  see  you  any- 
way, but  we  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  Japan,  too. 

TJhclk,  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  where 
Japan  is. 

Bkrtib,  It  is  in  the  Pacific  Ooean.  east 
of  China. 

AwNiR  I  thought  it  was  io  Asia, 

UifCLE.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  a  part  of 
Asia,  but  consists  of  numerous  islands  sit* 
uated  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Bkhtie.  Is  it  im  lar^e  as  China? 

Ufclb.  No,  but  it  is  a  good  sized  coun- 
try containing  thirty- five  millions  of  people. 

BERTrs,  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
two  kings  in  Japan. 

UwcLK.  They  only  have  one  emperor 
now.  Formerly  there  were  two  emperors, 
one  called  the  Tycoon,  l)eing  subordinate 
to  the  real  emperor,  called  ihe  Mikado. 

A»kib.  Why  don't  they  have  a  Tycoon 

DOW? 

Unclk,  Well,  the  Tycoon  allowed  for- 
eigners to  come  into  the  countr5%  ^  which 
the  Mikado  was  opposed.  He"  wished  to 
keep  them  all  out,  and  took  the  Tycoon 
and  his  party  to  task  for  admitting  ihem. 
This,  with  one  thing  and  anothi-r,  fed  to  a 
war,  in  which  the  Tycoon  was  overthrown, 
ftcd  the  Mikado  became  supreme  ruler  of 
the  country. 

Bbbteb.  Did  the  Mikado  drive  the  for- 
e^neni  out,  then  ? 

UWCLK-  No;  he  and  his  party  allowed 
them  to  remain,  and  gave  up  to  them  even 
more  than  the  Tycoon  had  done. 

AJnmi.  Why  did  he  do  so? 

Uhols.  Well,  they  found  that  it  was  not 


so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  foreigners  as  they 
had  supposed,  and  which  they  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  the  revolution.  The  foreign 
countries  which  had  made  treaties  with  Ja- 
pan would  not  destro}^  them,  so  they  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  them  alone. 

Bbrtie.  Did  they  treat  the  foreigners 
well  after  that? 

UiscLE.  Yes;  and  to  make  their  associa- 
tions with  them  easier  and  pleasanter,  they 
tried  to  learn  foreign  ways;  sent  their  young 
men  to  America,  and  other  coimlriesj^  to  be 
educated,  and  hired  foreij^^n  teachers  to 
take  charge  of  their  schools  In  Japan, 

BsRTiB,  Where  does  the  Mikado  live? 

Uncle,  At  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan. 
Before  the  war,  the  Mikado  was  never  seen, 
because  hia  person  was  considered  loo  sacred 
to  be  looked  upon;  but  after  he  became  su- 
preme  ruler,  he  gave  up  hia  secluded  life, 
and  now  appears  in  public  on  all  suitable 
occasions, 

AKNim.  How  do  the  people  travel  In  Ja- 
pan,  uncle? 

Ukcle,  They  have  different  modes  of 
travelling.  Since  foreigners  entered  the 
country  they  have  built  two  raUroada,-  and 
they  have  a  carriage  called  the  jin-rikisha, 
which  was  invented  by  an  American,  and 
which  is  very  popular,  and  is  now  seen 
everywhere.  It  is  liKe  a  larj^  baby-carriage, 
holds  but  one  person,  and  is  drawn  by  one 
or  more  men.  Then  they  have  the  cango, 
which  is  a  l>ox  mnde  of  lijt^hl  wood,  sluog 
on  a  pole,  and  carried  by  two  cooliea.  A 
larger  and  more  arist5cratie  vehicle  is  the 
norimon.  It  is  like  a  covered  carriage 
without  wheels,  slung  oil  a  pole,  and  carried 
by  four  cooliea.  The  princes  of  Japan  used 
to  travel  in  that  kind  of  a  carriage. 

Aknte  Are  the  Japanese  like  the  Chi 
nede? 

Uncle.  They  look  something  alike,  but 
they  are  more  refined  and  intelligent  than 
the  Chinese,  and  are  much  cleaner  in  their 
habits  They  treat  their  women  better  than 
the  Chinese  do.  though  even  that  would 
seem  unkind  to  us. 

Aknik.  How  do  they  treat  them? 

Uncle,  a  woman  in  Japan  ia  regarded 
as  inferior  to  her  husband  A  man  is 
ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  out  with  his 
wife,  and  if  he  does  so  she  must  walk  be- 
hind him  like  ^  servant.  At  night  she 
goes  before  him  with  a  lantern,  and  at 
meals  she  walto  upon  him  uniil  he  is  through 
ealbg,  and  then  eats  afterward.  But  they 
seem  to  be  contented  with  their  lot,  and  get 
along  4uite  happily  together. 

Bbrtie.  I  shouldn't  think  the  children 
would  enjoy  themselves  vi^ry  much  in  a 
country  where  their  mothers  were  treated 
io  that  way. 

Unclk.  Well,  they  are  not  used  to  any 
other  way,  and  m  they  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter, have  no  cause  to  be  unhappy  over  it. 
The  children  in  Japan  have  their  toys, 
games,  and  festivals,  and  are  quite  as  happy 
as  the  children  of  other  countries.  The 
girls  have  a  'Teast  of  Dolls"  once  a  year, 
when  they  bring  out  all  the  dolls  that  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family  for  years^ 
dressed  as  lords  and  ladies,  and  go  through 
all  the  forms  of  court  life.  The  boys  have 
a  "Feast  of  Flags/'  when  they  tie  a  huge 
paper  fish  on  the  top  of  a  high  pole  and  let 
it  13 oat  in  the  air     They  have  toys  and 

§ames,  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  our  boys 
o  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Anm:e.  What  kind  of  houses  do  the  Jap- 
anese live  in? 

Uncle.  Their  houses  are  built  of  light 
wood,  generally  one  story,  sometimes  two, 
di video  into  rooms  by  folding  screens  which 
can  be  changed  at  pleasure.  Several  thick 
mats  on  the  floor^  with  one  or  two  low  ta* 
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bles,  constitute  all  the  furniture  of  a  room. 

AimtE.  Don't  they  have  any  chairs  or 
beds? 

Uhcle  No;  their  mats  serve  them  for 
both  chairs  and  beds.  With  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  on  which  he  places  a 
small  pad,  and  sometimes  only  a  piece  of 
paper,  the  Japanese  stretches  himself  out  on 
his  mat  and  sleeps  as  comfortably  aa  we  do 
in  our  soft  beds. 

Bertib.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  could  sleep 
at  all  if  I  hod  no  better  bed  and  pillow. 

Uncle.  I  don't  think  it  would  exactly 
suit  me,  either;  but  if  it  suits  them  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  ver}^  simple  and  inexpensive  way, 
ani  they  don't  require  much  money  to  fur- 
nish their  housee  when  beginning  house- 
keeping. 

BEHTm.  What  kind  of  a  religion  do  the 
Japanese  have? 

Ukcle.  The  native  religion  of  Japan  is 
Shintooism,  They  have  a  great  many  gods 
called  Kami,  and  every  god  has  a  temple. 
There  are  no  images  or  idol^,  but  on  the 
allar  of  the  temple  there  is  a  mirror,  which 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  god,  with  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  aa  an  emblem  of  purity. 
Once  a  year  each  god  holds  a  festival, 
when  fruit,  rice,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  are  presented  to  him  in  beautiful 
vases,  and  a  bell  over  his  head  is  rung  to 
attmct  his  attention  while  the  offerings  are 
being  made. 

A^HrB.  Have  they  no  idols  or  images 
then  which  they  worship?  M 

Uncle.  Oh  yes;  the  Buddhists  are  an-  f 
other  religious  sect,  and  they  have  one 
hundred  ihou'mnd  templeii,  each  containing 
a  statue  of  Buddha.  The  greatest  Bud- 
dhist idol  in  Japan  is  Dia  Butz.  He  is 
made  of  bronze,  fifty  feet  high, Is  hollow, 
with  a  chapel  fitted  up  inside,  where  thous- 
ands of  pilgrims  go  to  worship  and  say  their 
prayers. 

Bebtcb.  Is  it  true  that  they  have  a  pray- 
ing machine  m  Japan? 

Uncle.  Yea;  they  have  a  stone  wheel 
set  in  a  high  post,  with  numerous  letters 
and  figures  on  the  sides.  When  a  man 
wants  to  say  hi;?  prayers  he  gives  the  wheel 
a  turn,  and  every  time  it  revolves  a  prayer 
is  recorded  in  heaven  to  his  credit.  In 
some  places  they  have  machinery  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and  the  people  can  say  their 
prayers  without  trouble  or  labor. 

AxmE.  Donl  they  know  any  better  than 
to  pray  in  that  way? 

Uncle.  Moat  of  them  do  not;  and  they 
have  as  much  faith  in  their  religion,  falte 
though  it  be,  as  we  have  in  ours. 

Bkhtie.  Are  there  no  missionaries  out 
there  to  leach  them  better? 

Unclb.  Yes;  the  fi^rst  missionaries  went 
to  Japan  twenty  years  ago.  At  first  they 
did  not  meet  with  much  success,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  ei^ht  or  ten  years  Christianity 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Twenty  relig- 
ious societies  are  now  represepted  in  Japan, 
and  they  have  ODe  hundred  and  sixty 
misgionaries  at  work.  There  are  fifty 
churches,  three  thousand  members,  and  a 
Christian  community  of  eight  thousand. 

Akkib.  Have  they  any  schools? 

Uncle.  Yes;  schools,  colleges,  and  dis- 
pensaries have  been  established,  the  Bible 
has  lieen  translated,  religious  books  are  pub- 
lished, a  Christiao  newspaper  is  printed, 
and  they  recognize  the  Christian  Sabbath  as 
a  holiday.  Nine  years  ago  the  first  church 
was  built  in  Japan,  and  the  native  Chris-  J 
tians  of  the  Sanawich  Islands  sent  the  first  I 
thousand  dollars  to  build  it.  Since  then 
the  good  work  has  been  going  on ;  and  let 
us  pray  that  it  may  not  atop  here,  but 
keep  spreading  until*  every  human  soul  is 
embraced  withm  the  fold  qI  Cyo^sSs^*. 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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The  Crisis  in  JapAn* 
The  wonderful  story  of  New  Japan  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  charm  and  interest  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  modern  history  and  modern  missions.  The 
revolution  has  been  so  sudden  and  complete,  and  the 
breaking  away  from  old  ideas  and  customs  so  radical, 
that  wise  and  observant  Christians  have  watched  with 
painful  solicitude  to  see  whether  true  Christian  culture 
or  godless  science  and  philosophy  should  give  direction 
to  the  newly  awakened  and  plastic  mind  and  character 
of  this  intelligent  people.  There  has  been  much  to  en- 
courage and  re-assure;  many  of  the  principal  schools  are 
under  the  care  of  Christian  men;  many  of  the  leading 
men  are  themselves  favorable  to  Christianity^  and  some 
of  them  have  been  educated  in  Europe  and  America;  the 
progress  of  Christianity  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any 
Other  Eastern  county;  a  Christian  literature  is  gradually 
growing  up;  the  New  Testament  is  now  translated  into 
Japanese  and  is  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies; 
and  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  some  quite  re- 
markable popular  movements  in  the  direction  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  many  as  four  thousand  persons  have  met  for 
a  whole  day  in  the  open  air  inTokio  to  discuss  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  a  company  of  educated  natives  have  in- 
vited the  missionary  at  Kobe  to  give  a  public  lecture  in 
tlie  theatre,  and  other  instances  of  widespread  popular  in- 
terest in  the  new  faith  have  occured.  So  strong  is  the  native 
dread  of  the  new  religion  that  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  which  the  members  bind  themselves  under  solemn 
oath  never  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  homage  of  fear 
is  often  as  significant  as  love.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sceptical  literature  is  widely  circulated 
Mad  eB^erJj^  read,  and  that  the  revival  of  culture  and  edu- 


cation is  far  from  being  Christian,  It  is  an  hour  in  Jl^paa 
when  eternal  issues  hang  upon  the  education  of  a  single 
generation.  Miss  Bird,  the  gifted  authoress  of  Uhbealefi 
Tracks  in  Japan,  the  most  recent  work  on  that  country, 
and  one  of  great  interest  and  freshness,  closes  her  second 
volume  with  this  striking  picture  of  the  religious  situa- 
tion: 

"Of  the  shadows  which  hang  upon  the  horizon  of  Ja- 
pan, the  darkest,  to  my  thinking,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  she  is  making  the  attempt,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  to  secure  the  fruits  of  Christianity  without  trans- 
planting the  tree  from  which  they  spring.  The  natioD 
is  sunk  in  immorality,  the  millstone  of  Orientalism  hangs 
round  her  neck  in  the  race  in  which  she  has  started,  and 
her  progress  is  political  and  intellectual  rather  than  mor- 
al; in  other  w^ords,  as  regards  the  highest  destiny  of 
man,  individually  or  collectively,  it  is  at  present  a  fail- 
ure. The  great  hope  for  her  is  that  she  may  grasp  the 
truth  and  purity  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  taught  by 
the  lips  and  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  reaolutely 
as  she  has  grasped  our  arts  and  sciences;  and  that,  to 
the  reception  of  Christianity,  with  its  true  principles  of 
manliness  and  national  greatness,  she  may  become,  in 
the  highest  sense,  *  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,*  and 
the  light  of  Eastern  Asia," 
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The  Russian  Church  and  Its  Mfeslon  In  Japan, 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  largest  body 
of  Christian  converts  in  Japan  is  connected  with  the 
Greek  Church,  The  mission  embraces  over  6,000  mem- 
bers, and  works  harmoniously,  it  is  said,  with  the  Elnglish 
and  American  missionaries,  A  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Formgn  Church  Chronicle  give  an  account  of  the 
misj^ionary  spirit  and  evangelical  character  of  the  Rossiaii 
Church,  which  is  more  encouraging  than  we  could  have 
hoped  for.  He  states  that  there  exists  a  vigorous  mia- 
sionary  society  in  the  Russian  Church,  with  a  branch  in 
every  diocese,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  the  head.  The  late 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Innocent,  Vas  a  remarkable 
example  of  missionary  devotion,  having  labored  for 
forty-five  years  in  Karaschatka  and  Alaska  as  a  self-deny-, 
ing  evangelist,  and  finally  organized  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Russian  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
President.  There  is  also  a  Missionary  Training  School 
at  Kazan,  for  the  education  of  foreign  laborers.  Dr. 
Hale,  the  author  of  the  paper  referred  to,  speaks  in  high 
terras  of  the  increasing  intelligence  and  piety  of  the 
Russian  clergy,  especially  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  has  recently  been  translated 
and  widely  circulated  under  the  auspices  of  the  RosslaD 
Synod.  Several  commentaries  of  considerable  value  are 
also  published,  and  the  Czar  himself  signalized  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  of  Bible  translation  by  the 
significant  utterance,  "I  pray  God  to  show  the  saving 
power  of  His  Holy  Word  in  making  the  Russian  peoplej 
go  forward  in  truth  and  piety."  Over  against  the  some- 
what gloomy  picture  of  Oriental  Christianity  we  gave 
last  month,  we  are  glad  to  place  these  gleams  of  dawn 
ing  hope  and  light. 
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Cult  to  a  Great  Mlssionurjr  Mavementt 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  uimistera  of  our 
American   Church,   and   one   well-known   as  a  trusted 
leader  in  the  great  missionary  causej  has  just  written  a 
letter  to  the  religious  press  containing  the  startling  propo- 
sition :  **  I  wish  J  by  voice  and  by  aid  of  the  press,  to  set 
forth  a  practicable  business  proposition,  that  before  the 
year  1900  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  every  living 
souL"    He  then  proposes  that  the  whole  Church  shall 
unite  upon  a  wise  systematic  plan,  dividing  the  field  and 
organising  the  forces  to  cover  the  whole  ground;  and 
easily  shows    that  by  the  contribution   of  five  dollars 
each,  annually,  from  ten  millions  of  Christians  (and  this 
is  but  one-tenth  of  the  total   number  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  and  scarcely  more  than  can  be  found  in  America 
alone),  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  fifty  thousand  missionaries  sent  forth  in  one 
grand  world-embracing   army  of  holy  aggression  and 
human  salvation.     He  shows  with  much  force  that  such 
a  movement  is  wholly  practicable  and  would  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  all  the  gigantic  enterprises  of  our  age,  in 
conamercei  industry  and  every  department  of  human  life. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  hope  this  proposition  will 
be  weighed  by  Christian  men  as  more  than  a  dream  of 
enthusiasm.     It  is  not  the  first  time  the  thought  has  been 
breathed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  heart  of  Hi« 
Church.    Many  years  ago  Mr.   Matheson,  one  of  the 
most   honored   laymen  of  the   British  Church,  and  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  great  Missionary  Boards  of  Eng- 
landy  boldly  presented  it  as  the  true  policy  of  the  Church 
to  make  such  a  world-wide  advance  upon  the  open  fields 
of  heathendom.     And  the  first  number  of  this  Magazine, 
in  urging  this  large  hearted  conception,   contained  the 
following  words:  "We  want  more  loftiness  of  aim,  more 
largeness  of  design,  more  sympathy  with  the  great  heart 
and  vast  purposes  of  Christ  for  the  Church  he  loves,  and 
the  world  he  has  redeemed.     We  want  more  holy  ^isnthu- 
siasm  to  realize  and  to  embrace  the  great  opporl  unity  of 
our  age.     We  want  business  men  to  learn  that  the  great 
end  of  business  and  of  the  Church's  existence  is  the  con- 
quest of   sin   and  the   triumph   of  Christ.      We   want 
thoughtful  men  to  awake  to  the   utter  inadequacy  of  all 
oar  present  attempts  to  meet  the  design  of  Grod,  the 
wants  of  men,  or  the  opportunities  of  the  Church.     We 
want  our  people  to  receive  with  all  gravity  the  serious 
proposition  of  a  Christian  layman  in  England  that  the 
CbuTch  at  home  should  send,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of 
her  ministers  to  the  heathen,  but  one  in  fix^i  not  a  strag- 
gling broken  line  of  a  few  hundred,  but  a  mighty  host  of 
many  thousands  to  claim  the  whole  world  for  Him  who 
had  opened  every  door,  and  laid  the  victory  at  our  feet. 
Such  a   movement  would    Bilence  intidelity,  revive  the 
Church,    impress  the  heathen  world  with  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  bring  the  Lord  Himself  from  heaven." 
It  m  obvious  that  our  present  policy  of  gradual  advance 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  generation 
which  will  be  dead  before  we  shall  have  reached  it,  and 
to  fill  the  measure  of  opportunity  which  God's  provi- 


dence has  placed  at  the  Church's  hand.  The  work  that  is 
to  be  done  for  Japan,  for  China,  for  Mexico,  for  India 
should  be  done  at  once,  for  a  few  years  will  stamp  the 
character  of  these  awaking  nations  for  all  time.  It  is 
most  humiliating  to  look  at  the  mighty  movements  of 
God*8  providence,  and  then  find  that  the  ten  millions  of 
American  Christians  are  giving  an  average  of  about 
twenty  cents  a-piece  per  annum  to  follow  up  these  solemn 
calls,  and  send  the  Gospel  to  a  waiting  world. 


The  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe  Presbyterlaii  Church  North. 

The  report  presented  to  the  Northern  Assembly  at 
Buffalo  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  full  of  en- 
couragement. The  sum  of  1557,000  had  been  expended  in 
the  work  during  the  year, — more  than  ever  before, — and 
the  percentage  of  coat  for  the  the  executive  work,  includ- 
ing salaries  and  office  expenses,  was  only  four  per  cent. 
The  debt  with  which  the  year  began  was  extinguished, 
and  a  balance  of  $9,000  left  in  the  treasury.  Over  fifty 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  during  the  year,  and  the 
increase  of  converts  in  foreign  lands  was  nearly  two  ^ 
thousand,  or  a  gain  of  about  sixteen  per  cent.  This  has 
been  the  average  increase  in  the  various  foreign  mission 
fields  in  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  increase  in  the 
Church  at  home  has  been  less  than  one- fourth  of  this 
ratio.  The  thoughtful  men  of  the  Church  were  pro- 
foundly impressed,  by  this  fact,  with  the  conviction  that 
God  is  pointing  with  unmistakable  finger  at)road  to  the 
wide  and  perishing  world  as  the  true  direction  of  our 
work,  and  the  chief  object,  indeed,  for  which  our  home 
work  should  be  maintained.  Almost  everywhere  at 
home  comes  the  cry  of  spiritual  lethargy  and  religious 
apathy.  Everywhere  abroad  is  heard  the  appeal,  **  the 
field  is  white  to  the  harvest."  O  that  the  Church  would 
cease  to  say  **  there  are  yet  four  months  and  then  cometh 
harvest."  God's  time  is  now,  and  the  world's  need  is  for 
the  present  and  passing  hour.  The  work  of  this  power- 
ful Church  now  encircle«  the  globe.  It  is  very  efficiently 
administered.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  one  of  its  elo- 
quent  and  able  secretaries  or  ministers  could  not  afford 
the  time  to  visit  the  leading  churches  of  the  country  an- 
nually, to  present  the  condition  and  claims  of  this  work 
and  rouse  the  people  to  that  enthusiasm  which  is  disap- 
pearing from  all  our  public  assemblies  :iud  the  popular 
heart,  and  confining  itself,  if  indeed  it  still  survives,  to 
the  Woman's  Society  or  the  privacy  of  the  Executive 
Board.  The  JForeign  Mimionaryy  the  magazine  of  this 
Church,  is  unsurpassed  in  ability  and  interest  by  any  of 
the  denominational  periodicals,  but  the  printed  page  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  living  voice. 
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The  Church's  Hour  an<l  Oiiportunfty. 

"Redeeming  the  time"  has  been  happily  translated  in 
the  margin  of  our  Revised  New  Testament  "buying  up 
the  opportunity."  It  is  a  valuable  investment,  suddenly 
coming  within  our  reach,  which  to-morrow  will  be  beyond 
our  grasp,  but  which  ere  long  will  be  worth  ten -fold  the 
present  cost.  The  wise  capitalist  will  buy  it  up  with 
eager  forethought;     and  on  %\WiV  o^^^^^'^^'^^^"*''*'  ^^''^ 
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The  Crisis  in  Japan. 
The  wonderful  story  of  New  Japan  has  not  yet  eeaaed 

to  charm  and  interest  the  worki  It  is  one  of  tha 
romances  of  moil  em  history  and  modern  missions.  The 
revolution  has  been  so  stidden  and  complete,  an<i  the 
breaking  away  from  old  ideas  and  customs  so  radical, 
that  wise  and  observant  Christians  have  watched  with 
painful  solicitude  to  see  whether  true  Christian  culture 
or  godless  science  and  philosophy  should  give  direction 
to  the  newly  awakened  and  plastic  mind  and  character 
of  this  intelligent  people.  There  has  been  mnch  to  eri 
courage  and  re-assure;  many-  of  the  principal  schools  ai' 
nnder  the  care  of  Christian  men;  many  of  the  leading/ 
men  are  themselves  favorable  to  Christianity,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  educated  in  Europe  and  America;  the 
progress  of  Christianity  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any 
other  Eastern  county;  a  Christian  literature  is  gradually 
growing  np;  the  New  Testament  is  now  translated  into 
Japanese  and  is  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies; 
and  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  same  quite  re- 
markable popular  mo%^ement8  in  the  direction  of  Chris- 

^  tianity.  As  many  as  four  thousand  persons  have  met  for 
a  whole  day  in  the  open  air  in  Tokio  to  discuss  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  a  company  of  edu^ted  natives  have  in- 
vited the  missionary  at  Kobe  1:6  givti  a  public  lecture  in 
the  theatre,  and  other  instances  of  wi<5esp read  popular  in- 
terest in  the  new  faith  have  occured .  So  strong  is  the  native 
dread  of  the  new  religion  that  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  which  the  members  bind  themselves  under  solemn 
oath  never  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  homage  of  fear 
is  often  as  significant  as  love.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sceptical  literature  is  widely  circulated 

jmd  eagerly  read,  and  that  the  revival  of  culture  and  edu- 
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and  missionary  work.    In 
iger  the  people  by  hun- 
g  away  their  idols^  and 
thronged  every  Stinday; 
I  i  in  nil  8  old   temple  at  Bonny, 
:ih  human  skulls,   ia  going  to 
I    KasI  Africa   the  spiritual  and 
.    pic  work  of  the  Freretown  Mis- 
bt»ea  carried  on  with  uoceasing 
The  latest  reports  from  Uganda 
•ly  to  July,   1880,  at  which  date 
itiU  showed  no  favor  either  to  the 
it  Miaalonaiy  Society  or  the  French 
n.  but  had  again  professed  himself  a 
mmedan»  and  was  for  the  time  alto- 
r   under  the  influence  of   the  Arab 
:a.     In  Palestine  there  are  missions  at 
Htilem,  Jaffa,   Gaza,  Nablns*  and  the 
a^uran;   there  are  stations  also  in  Persia. 
The  society's  missions  in  India  absorbed 
half  its  missionaries,   and  nearly  half  its 
foreign  expeoditurer    In  conclusion,  the  re- 
port stated  that  through  the  society's  labors 
betw^n    8,000  and  4,000    welMnstrucled 
adult  converts  are  baptized  each  year,  and 
the  friends  of  the  society  were  asked  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
advance. 

WBfiLBTAK  MIBfflOKARY   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting,  in  Exeter  Hall,  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Refer  en  ees  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Punshon,  and  to  the  great  loss  which  the 
Connexion  had  sustained  thereby,  were,  of 
course,  very  frequent;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  the  sad  event,  in- 
stead  of  causing  anything  like  despair, 
ought  to  lead  to  increased  activity  and  de- 
votion, and  consequently  the  meeting  was 
marked  by  even  more  than  the  usual  enthu- 
siasm. The  report,  which  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  M.  C.  Osborn,  opened  with  a  reference 
to  **  the  dark  cloud  by  which  the  society 
was  overshadowed,"  but  went  on  to  state 
that  there  were  many  cheering  signs  of  pro- 
ijreaa.  Ireland  and  France  were  hopefully 
^  f^red  to.  In  Germany  much  opposition 
i  ?>*'*>?!  encountered,  which,  strange  to 
■  ', .  j.rri  "(led  not  from  the  Romanists,  but 
I  '. . «  V I  ran  Evangelical  Church .  In 
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been  £130,093,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£148,215.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
had  begun  the  year  on  the  same  lines  as  be- 
fore.  The  report  showed  that  there  were, 
in  connection  with  the  society,  central  or 
principal  stations  called  circuits,  411; 
chapels  and  other  preaching  places  in  con- 
nection with  stations,  2,493;  missionaries 
and  assist  ant' missionaries,  400;  other  paid 
agents,  as  catechisls,  etc.,  2,011;  full  and 
accredited  Church  members,  88,183;  schol- 
ars, 88,867;  printing  establishments,  3. 

TffK   LONDON  MlSSrOITARY   BOCIETT, 

The  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  the 
Foreign  Secretarj^  read  an  abstract  of  the 
repoit,  which  summarized  the  work  of  the 
pest  ten  years,  and  stated  that  the  changee 
which  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  society's  work  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period  appeared  to  have  proved  satis- 
factory. In  1871,  however,  there  were  160 
European  missionaries  in  the  field,  but 
heavy  losses  from  various  causes  had  re- 
duced the  number  to  189.  But  the  society 
had  been  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
suppNjrting  ten  Churches  in  South  Africa^ 
and  eleven  in  the  West  Indies.  As  a  result 
of  the  formation  of  a  ladies'  committee, 
twelve  female  missionaries  are  now  labor- 
ing  in  India  and  elsewhere.  The  work 
among  the  African  races,  in  the  South  &eas, 
Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  India,  and  China, 
having  been  brought  under  review,  the  di- 
rectors earnestly  pressed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report  *'that  the  immediate 
strengthening  of  both  the  great  Eastern  mis- 
sions bo  made  the  expression  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  goodness  during  the  decade 
now  closed/*  On  the  subject  of  finances, 
the  directors  wore  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
stale  tliat  their  position  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  although,  owing  to  the  receipt  of 
an  exceptionally  large  sum  in  legacies,  the 
total  income  had  been  £108,247,  being  an 
amount  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  the  ex- 
penditure had  also  risen  above  the  very  low 
point  to  which  it  was  then  reduced ,  and 
that  consequently  the  society  began  the 
year  with  a  deficiency  of  £3,321.  The  al- 
ternative presented  itself  of  reducing  the 
agents  or  increasing  the  income. 

BAPTIST   MISSIONARY  SOCCETf. 

The  report,  read  by  Mr,  A.  H.  Bnjnes, 
set  forth  the  past  year,  not  as  one  of  thril- 
ling interest,  but  yet  one  of  steady  advance, 
both  in  the  work  abroad  and  In  the  interert 
taken  in  it  at  home.  In  printing  a  greal 
derl  had  been  done  both  in  Bengali  and  in 
Hindi.  Mention  was  made  of  the  support 
secured  by  the  Jesuits'  College  and  the 
Vatican  from  the  Portuguese  Government 
with  reference  to  Central  Africa,  the  Pope's 
instructiouB  being  to  *' harass  and  destroy 
the  efforts  of  the  heretics  I"  Five  priests 
have  gone  out  for  as  many  years  to  seduce 
the  native  King  of  Congo  with  presents 
from  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Those  royal 
':^fls  comprised  music  and  rum,  **  a  piano 
and  silver  tankards/'    1\^  ^>ass^3^£SbK^c^:%d«se^^k 
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futures,  uauaUy  turn.  The  present  time  is  one  of  unpre* 
eedented  o|>portumty  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  critical  importance  in  the  history  of  many  nations. 
NeTi^r  before  was  it  such  a  privilege  to  live.  If  we  take 
the  literal  meaning^  of  the  word  opportunity — an  open 
port — never  were  there  such  open  doors. of  world-wide 
usefulness  and  eternal  influence  as  to-day.  Never  were 
there  so  many  forms  of  Christian  service,  so  many  fields 
of  usefulness,  so  many  Christian  forces  and  resources  at 
our  command,  ^uch  financial  strength  in  the  Church,  or 
such  signal  instances  of  t?is  finger  of  God  in  the  working 
of  His  providence  and  the  mightier  although  more  silent 
operations  of  His  Spirit.  Harv^est  is  a  brief  and  passing 
time,  and  waits  for  no  man's  convenience.  The  white 
fields  must  be  reaped,  or  left  to  rot.  It  is  the  harvest 
time  of  the  Avorld;  and  if  tbe  opportunity  that  offers  it- 
self now  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  Siam,  in  Mexico, 
in  Central  Africa,  in  Turkey,  in  Italy,  in  France  is  lost 
or  neglected,  it  never  will  return.  These  lands  are  in  a 
transitional  state.  Suddenly  awaking  from  the  slumber 
of  centuries,  under  the  shadow  of  superstition,  false  ec- 
olesiasticisra,  or  disgusting  and  well-nigh  effete  idolatry; 
these  nations  stand  where  two  ways  meet,  to  go  forth 
under  the  guidance  of  the  missionary  and  the  lamp  of 
truth  to  an  enlightened  and  Christian  civilization,  or  to 
follow  the  false  and  fascinating  lights  of  infidelity,  and 
develop  a  Godless  culture  and  power  which  can  only  cul- 
minate in  such  catastrophes  as  the  French  Revolution,  or 
the  more  terrific  picture  of  the  Apocalypse; — a  confeder- 
ated and  anti-Christian  world  at  the  summit  of  human 
civilization,  but  united  in  heaven-defying  wickedness  and 
proud  rebellion  against  God  and  his  Christ.  This  is  the 
ultimate  vision  of  prophecy  for  the  present  age.  It  will 
not  be  long  ere  it  shall  have  come  if  the  mighty  forces 
now  working  in  human  society  are  not  controlled  by 
these  direct  infiuences  of  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  bold  the  key. 

Japan,  with  eight  hundred  atheist  students  in  her 
lational  University,  and  not  a  single  Christian,  waits  to 
'choose  between  Herbert  Spencer  and  Jesus  Christ.  China, 
with  every  avenue  opening  to  the  commerce  and  culture  of 
the  world,  waits  to  decide  between  Mammon  and  God, 
India  is  listening  with  one  ear  to  Deism  and  Chunder 
Sen,  with  the  other  to  the  Gospel  France  and  Italy 
must  either  be  Protestant  or  infidel.  Africa's  glorious 
interior  will  soon  be  one  vast  chain  of  commercial  posts. 
Shall  the  ioifaraous  trader  make  them  darker  blots  on 
that  dark  continent  than  even  the  shrines  of  fetishism, 
or  shall  the  Christian  missionary  convert  them  into 
beacon  lights  for  benighted  races  ?  There  is  scarcely 
a  nation,  not  yet  Christian,  of  which  it  is  not  true  that 
the  remaining  twenty  years  seem  to  be  the  very  pivot  of 
its  destiny. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Church  is  immediate  and 
tremendous.  The  nations  need  the  Gospel  noioj  the 
world  is  all  open  to-day;  the  work  of  this  generation  is 
for  this  gefieration ;  the  whole  future  of  these  races 
hangs  on  the  influences  which  now  are  to  educate  themj 
life  Cburcb  has  the  powei  and  the  resources  to  reach 


them.  The  Master  has  left  no  doubt  of  His  will  in  the 
matter;  the  readiness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  co-operar< 
cannot  be  questioned.  O  for  the  Sons  of  "  Issachar  wh 
had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do."  O  for  the  breath  of  power  that  will  con- 
vert a  valley  of  dry  bones  into  "  an  exceeding  great 
army.** 
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A  Misslonarj's  Yiew  of  Japam 
The  Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick,  of  Japan,  spoke  at  tbe  Anni< 
versary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  London,  in 
May.     The  report  of  the  Society  says  that  he  gave  "an 
interesting  description  of  tbe  country,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  amoogist 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  had  been 
borrowers,  and  had  been  receiving  their  civilization 
the  Chinese,  and  they  were  now  ready  to  borrow  from 
whomsoever   they  could.     They   had   turned    from   the 
Chineae  to  those  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
in  proof  of  this  was  the  well-known  fact  that  many  of 
their  leading  men  had  been  travelling  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  had  taken  back  to  Japan  some  of  the  idi 
connected  with  the  civilization  of  the  West;  and,  m^ 
important  of  all,  they  had  returned  to  their  ancient  Ian* 
with  the   conviction  that  Christianity  had  much  to 
with  the  civilization  they  had  witnessed  in  their  travela 
It  was  true  there  were  men    there  who  were  bent  upoi 
securing  merely  the  temporal  and  material  results  of  tl 
civilization  they  had  seen,  and  were  entirely  i  mo  rant 
the   indwelling  principle  of   Christianity,  which   is  tl 
true  basis  of    European  civilization;    but  all  might 
thankful  that  day  that  they  bad  acted  on  the  convicti< 
that  religion  was  not  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  the  Stat 
and  missionaries  are  free  to  preach   tbe  Gospel   amoni^ 
them  as  Goii  gives  them  grace  and  ability.     About  sixi 
teen  years  ago  a  young  Japanese  lad,  of  not  more  thai 
sixteen  years  of  age,  ran  away  to  Shanghai,  althou 
there  was  a  penalty  attached  to  his  leaving  Japan,  au< 
began  to  learn  to  read  by  tbe  assistance  of  some  sailo 
In   course  of  time  he  was   able  to  read  the  Gospel  by 
John,  and  he  read  on  until  he  reached  the  third  cha] 
ter,  containing  the  passage,  *God   so  loved  the   worl 
that  he  gave  hi g  only  begotten  Sou,  that  whosoever 
lieveth  on  him  might  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasti 
life.'      He  seems  to  have  got  the  full  meaning  of 
verse,  and  tbe  full  sense  as  expressed  in  English. 
then  he  prayed  that  God  would  reveal  his  Son  to  hin^ 
and  the  little  runaway  lad  was  the  only  praying  soul 
on  the  ship. 
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In  due  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Bofitou 


whither  she  was  hound.     The  captain  reported  the  shipH 
to  its  owner,  and  told  hira  that  he  had  a  little  Japane^^ 
boy  on   board,  in  whom  he  took  some  interest.       The 
owner  at  once  said,  *Send  him  up  to  me,'  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  interview  was  that  the  kindly  ship-owner  seat 
him  to  coliege,  and  seven  years  ago  he  graduated.      " 
in  tbe  theological  seminary  a  grand  embaaey  arrived  i\ 
his  native  laud,  aud  ^»ermis3ion  was  asked  for  this 
man  to  leave  the  seminary,  and,  upon  the  Japanese 
consenting,  he  was   taken  to  travel  over  Ensjlau^  and 
B^rance,     In  course  of  time  he  went  to  Amenca,  where 
inducementa  were  held  out  for  him  to  remain;  but  he 
said,  *Ku,  I  am  determined  to  preach  the  Gospel;'    and 
he  stood  firm  to  his  purpose,  making  known  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  Japanese  countrymen.      That  lad,   to-day 
promising  young  man,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  collet 
in  Tokio,  training  young  men  for  Christian  work  and 
the  Gospel  ministry." 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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Entllsh  Bible  and  MtotdiiAfj  S<K!letles. 
Miwrnsdical  ChrUtendam  for  June  gives  & 
summaiy  of  the  proceediDga  of  the  Kay 
Meetings  of  the  Eaglish  Societies^  from 
wbich  we  gather  the  following: 

THB  BIBLE  ftOCtKTY, 

The  seven ty-8cventh  anniveraary  of  the 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  waa  held 
in  Exeter  Hall.  The  report  stated  that  the 
free  income  of  the  society  for  the  past  year 
liae  been  £114,883,  or  nearly  £4,000  more 
tlian  in  187D.  But  in  consequence  of  some 
special  funds  having  been  closed,  and  of  a 
check  in  the  Continental  circulation^  the  re* 
oeipts  from  all  sources  amount  to  £809,519, 
OS  compared  with  1*213,000  twel?e  months 
ago.  The  issues  of  Bibles,  New  Testa- 
iDietitSt  and  portiiiBS  for  the  year  had  been 
2,864.029,  being  an  increase  of  65,000  copies, 
A&d  making  a  total  since  the  formation  of 
the  society  of  0 1 ,  01 4, 468  copies.  In  BYance, 
out  of  eighty  BIX  departments  sixty-six  have 
been  visited  by  a  staflf  of  sixty- three  colpor- 
teurs. In  Belgium,  brides  the  work  of 
eight  colporteurs  superintended  by  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  some  70,000  portions  have 
been  supplied  at  a  considerable  reduction 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Bible-stand  for  dlHtri- 
bution  at  the  BniBsela  Exhibition;  and  at 
Cfhristmaa  a  New  Testament  was  presented 
to  every  Sunday  scholar  in  Belgium.  Six 
colporteurs  in  Holland  have  sold  nearly 
d.OOO  copies  each.  In  Germany  the  stall  of 
colporteurs  have  been  reduced  to  sixty. 
Hindrances  of  every  kind  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  fifty  seven  men  employed  in  the 
work  in  Austria.  In  Italy  forty  colporteurs 
were  actively  employed.  There  were  twen- 
ty -tbree  1  aborer  s  in  3  pa  in.  Par  tic  vilara  were 
also  given  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Palestine,  India,  Ceylon, 
China  and  Japan, 

OinmCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

The  eighty -second  anniversary  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
which  was  filled  to  its  utmost  verge  with  an 
anxiously  interested  throng.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
Pteindent  The  Lay  Secretary  (Mr.  Edward 
Hutchinson)  and  the  Clerical  Secretary  (the 
Rev.  P.  K  Wigram)  read  an  abstnict  of  the 
report  The  committee  were  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  total  receipts  of  the  year 
had  been  £207,508.  Of  thia  sum,  £3,007 
was  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wright ;  £5,195  had  been 
contributed  for,  and  devoted  to,  the  contin- 
gency fund;  £9,G20  had  been  given  for  the 
double  purpose  of  eeoding  out  some  of  the 
men  detained  at  home,  and  enabling  the 
cx>iiimittee  to  push  forward  their  work  iiA 
new  fields  might  open  to  them.     It  was 

t  added  that  £189,085  was  applicable  to  the 
general  expenditure.  In  the  details  given 
of  the  work  of  the  society's  missionaries  it 
was  stated  that  in  West  Africa  the  native 
churches  are  gaining  streogth,  more  and 
more  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 


bilities of  pastoral  and  missionary  work.  In 
the  Delta  of  the  Niger  the  people  by  hun- 
dreds  are  throwing  away  their  idols,  and 
the  churches  are  thronged  every  Sunday  r 
while  the  famous  old  temple  at  Bonny, 
studded  with  human  skulls,  is  going  to 
ruin.  In  East  Africa  the  spiritual  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  Freretown  Mis- 
sion has  been  carried  on  with  unceasing 
energy.  The  latest  reports  from  Uganda 
were  only  to  July,  1880.  at  which  date 
Mtesa  81  ill  showed  no  favor  either  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  or  the  French 
Mission,  but  had  Again  professed  himself  a 
Mohammedan,  and  was  for  the  time  alto- 
gether under  the  influence  of  the  Arab 
traders.  In  Palestine  there  are  missions  at 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Gaza,  Nablus,  and  the 
Hauran ;  there  are  stations  also  in  Persia. 
The  society's  missions  in  India  absorbed 
half  its  missionaries,  end  nearly  half  its 
foreign expenditurer  In  conclusion,  there- 
port  staled  that  through  the  society's  labors 
between  8,000  and  4,000  well-instructed 
adult  converts  are  baptized  each  year,  and 
the  friends  of  the  society  were  asked  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
advance. 

WBBLBYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCtETY. 

The  annua!  meeting,  in  Exeter  Hall,  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  References  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Punshon,  and  to  the  great  loss  which  the 
Connexion  had  sustained  thereby,  were,  of 
course,  very  frequent;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  opinion  thai  the  sad  event,  in- 
stead  of  causing  anything  like  despair, 
ought  to  lead  to  increased  activity  and  de- 
votion, and  consequently  the  meeting  was 
marked  by  even  more  than  the  usual  enthu- 
siasm. The  report,  which  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  M.  C.  Osliom,  opened  with  a  reference 
to  **  the  dark  cloud  by  which  the  society 
was  overshadowed,"  but  went  on  to  state 
that  there  were  many  cheering  signs  of  pro- 
gress.  Ireland  and  France  were  hopefully 
referred  to.  In  Germany  much  opposition 
has  been  encountered,  which,  strange  to 
say,  proceeded  not  from  the  Romanists,  but 
from  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church.  In 
Vienna  singing  and  prayer  were  prohibited 
in  their  public  services,  and  public  meet- 
ings could  be  held  only  on  condition  that 
they  were  notified  to  the  police  three  days 
beforehand  on  stamped  paper,  each  stamp 
costing  a  shilling.  In  other  parts  of  Europe 
the  work  was  moving  forward.  India 
showed  "healthy  and  steady  progress;"  in 
China  the  work  was  much  impeded  by 
*'the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  opium 
trartic;*'  whilst  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa  their  operations  were  being  success- 
fully prosecuted.  With  regard  to  finance, 
*'  the  refrain  of  recent  years  "  had  to  be  re- 
peated, the  exi>enditure  being  'Margely  in 
excess  of  income,"  and  the  debt  was  accu- 
mulating. Last  year  they  reported  a  debt 
of  £25,187,  and  now  they  had  a  further  de- 
ficiency of  £13,122,  the  total  income  having 


been  £180,003,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£143,215.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
had  begun  the  year  on  the  same  lines  as  be- 
fore. The  report  showed  I  hat  there  were, 
in  connection  with  the  society,  central  or 
principal  stations  called  circuits,  411; 
chapels  and  other  preaching  places  in  con- 
nection with  stations,  2,493;  missionaries 
and  assistant-missionaries,  400;  other  paid 
agents,  as  catechists,  etc.,  2,011;  full  and 
accredited  Church  members,  88,133;  schol- 
ars, 88,867;  printing  establishments,  8. 

Tira   LONDON  MISSIONARY   BOCIBTT. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  the 
Foreign  Sec^eta^3^  read  an  abstract  of  the 
repoit,  which  summarized  the  work  of  the 
pest  ten  years,  and  stated  that  the  changee 
which  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  80ciety*s  work  at  the  commencement  of 
that  pcnod  appeared  to  have  proved  satis- 
factory. In  1871,  however,  there  were  160 
European  missionaries  in  the  field,  but 
heavy  losses  from  various  ceuses  had  re- 
duced the  number  to  130.  But  the  society 
had  l>een  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
supporting  ten  Churches  in  Bouth  Africa, 
and  eleven  in  the  West  Indies,  As  a  result 
of  the  formation  of  a  ladies'  committee, 
twelve  female  missionaries  are  now  labor- 
ing in  India  and  elsewhere.  The  work 
among  the  African  races,  in  the  South  Seas, 
Madagascar,  New  Quinea,  India,  and  China, 
having  been  brought  under  review,  the  di- 
rectors  earnestly  pressed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report  "that  the  immediate 
strengthening  of  both  the  great  Eastern  mis- 
sions be  made  the  expression  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  goodness  during  the  decade 
now  closed."  On  the  subject  of  finances, 
the  directors  were  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
slate  that  their  position  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  although,  owing  to  the  receipt  of 
an  exceptionally  large  sum  in  legacies,  the 
total  income  had  been  £108,247,  being  8«1 
amount  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  the  ex- 
penditure had  also  risen  above  the  very  low 
point  to  which  it  was  then  reduced,  and 
that  consequently  the  society  began  the 
year  with  a  deficiency  of  £2,32L  The  al- 
ternative presented  itself  of  reducing  the 
agents  or  increasing  the  income, 

BAPTIST   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  report,  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Barnes, 
set  forth  the  past  year,  not  as  one  of  thril- 
ling interest,  but  yet  one  of  steady  advance, 
both  in  the  work  abroad  and  in  the  interest 
taken  In  it  at  home.  In  printing  a  great 
derl  had  been  done  l>oth  in  Bengali  and  In 
Hindi,  Mention  was  made  of  the  support 
secured  by  the  Jesuits'  College  and  the 
Vatican  from  the  Portuguese  Government 
with  reference  to  Central  Africa,  the  Pope's 
inslrnctions  being  to  •*  harass  and  destroy 
the  efforts  of  the  heretics!"  Five  priests 
have  gone  out  for  as  many  years  to  seduce 
the  native  King  of  Congo  with  presents 
from  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Those  royal 
j^fts  comprised  music  and  rum,  '*  a  piano 
and  silver  tankards.*'    Isi.  l^sss^^GSk^aa^i^ssevaSi^ 
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y  were  compeMatod  by  apiritual  proi- 
pedty;  and.  to  flU  up  aeveji  cODspicuous 
vacanciea  by  denth,  more  offers  of  service 
had  Deen  made  during  Uie  year  than  in  any 
ooe  of  fifteen  year*  before;  and  the  year's 
income  (£51.459)  is  the  largest  by  much 
ever  received,  nearly  £13.000  being  for 
apecial  purposes,  including  for  Congo  (the 
offence  to  the  Pope)  £4.000  given  by  Mr. 
Artbington.  of  Leeds,  The  committee 
wanted  X5,000more  at  once,  and  asked  for 
double  income  as  soon  as  practicable* 

B.    p.   O.   60CIKTT. 

The  report  stated  that  the  income  of  the 
society  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
£188,288.  In  the  work  which  the  society 
had  been  privileged,  as  the  handmaid  of  the 
Church,  to  sustain  and  to  promote  during 
the  past  year,  586  missionaries  had  been  en- 
gaged. These  bad  labored  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific,  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  in  Europe,  There 
were  also  in  connection  with  the  society 
about  1,S42  cstechist^  and  lay  teachers. 

— —  ■»♦»  * — — 

Ameriean  M!s8ionarj  Societies. 

S<>veral  of  the  American  Jrlisaionary  Socie- 
ties or  Boards  hold  their  annual  meetings 
in  May,  and  others  later  in  the  year.  We 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  meetings: 

AHSBICAH  BAPTIST  M188IONABT  UIHON. 

The  annua]  meeting  of  the  Ameiicaii 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  in  In- 
dianapolis io  May.  There  were  reported  29 
Asiatic  missions  with  550  churches,  170 
missionaries,  ^43  native  preachers,  42,326 
members,  of  which  4,868  were  baptized  last 
year.  There  are  over  200  students  in  the 
Brown  SOD  Theological  Seminary  at  Rama- 
patam.  But  little  is  being  done  in  Africa. 
A  committee  was  appointad  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Robert  Arthington,  of 
Leeds,  England,  to  give  them  $35,000  for 
work  in  Africa  on  certain  conditions.  More 
workers  are  needed  in  Europe,  the  report 
being  made  that  '*the  times  were  never 
more  propitious  than  at  present  to  rescue 
Europe  from  degrading  superstition  imd  de- 
basing sceptic iim.  The  whole  amount  paid 
into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  was  $313,774.52,  of  which  $24,971.68 
was  for  additions  to  invested  funds*  The 
sum  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  year,  and  the  debt  of 
last  year  amounted  to  $300,652.02;  and  the 
deficit  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$11,850.08.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting 
the  following  new  missionaries  have  been 
sent  abroad :  Rev,  WUlis  F.  Thomas,  Miss 
M.  A.  Rock  wood,  Miss  E.  L.  Up  ham,  Miss 
Frances  E.  Palmer  and  Hiss  Marie  Menke, 
The  following  missionaries  have  returned  to 
their  fields  of  labor  •  Rev»  8.  B.  Partridge 
and  wife  to  Swatow,  China;  Rev,  A.  Bun- 
ker and  wife,  Rev.  A.  V.  Crumb  and  wife, 
and  Rev,  F.  H.  Eveleth,  to  Toungoo,  Bur- 
mah;  Mrs.  Binney  and  Mrs.  Kelley  to  Ran- 
goon ;  and  Mrs.  J.  F,  Nonis  has  gone  to 
Joio  lier  husband  at  Maulmain.     The  fol- 


lowing misaionaries  have  returned  to  this 
country  or  are  on  the  way :  Rev,  A,  A,  New- 
hall,  Rev.  H.  W.  Hale  and  wife,  Rev.  C.  IL 
Carpenter  and  wife,  Rev.  M,  Jameson  and 
wife,  Rev.  I.  D.  Colbum,  Mrs,  J.  N,  Gush- 
ing, liev.  A.  T.  Rose  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  R. 
WiDiama,  Mrs.  A,  Loughridge,  Rev,  8.  P, 
Barchet  and  wife,  31rs,  H.  Jenluns,  and 
Mra.  C,  D.  King.  The  following  mission* 
ariea  are  under  appointment:  Mr.  I.feonard 
Woolsey  Cronkhite,  Miss  Mary  C,  Van 
Meter,  and  ilias  Naomi  Garton, 

AlCaaiCAN  HOIIK  MISaiONABT  BOCTKTT, 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  ^iay,  in 
New  York,  It  was  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  service 
of  the  Society  was  1,032,  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  class  scholars  99,898.  There  had 
been  224  new  schools  organized.  The  con- 
tributions to  benevolent  objects  reported  by 
607  missionaries  amounted  to  $21,839.97, 
There  had  been  5,922  additions  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  churches,  1^1  churches  had 
been  organized,  and  07  had  aasumed  their 
entire  support,  57  houses  of  worship  had 
been  completed.  132  repaired,  and  26  others 
commenced.  The  !>alance  in  the  treasury 
April  1,  1880,  was  $20,412.14,  The  re* 
C6ipt.6  for  the  succeed  12  months  had  been 
|39C,95dv82.  The  sum  of  $^4,414,28  had 
been  pdd  out  and  appropriations  and 
pledges  had  been  amounting  to  $56,719,88, 
toward  canceling  which  there  was  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $20,051.04,  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  ons  mUluyn  doUari  this 
year  for  Home  Missions. 

AMBHICAK  PREBBTTEIUAK  CQUKCH, 

The  G^sne^al  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
in  May,  In  Buffalo,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  reported  that  they  had  ex:- 
amlned  the  Report  of  the  Board  and  found 
that  the  work  of  the  year  had  been  faltb< 
ful,  abundant,  and  to  a  very  encouraging 
degree  successful.  In  all  of  the  24  missions 
of  the  Board,  Education,  Printing,  Colpor- 
teur, and  Zenana  work  and  preaching  the 
Ghospel  have  been  diligently  prosecuted. 
Marked  progees  has  been  made  in  Persia, 
8iam,  China,  Mexico,  and  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  Remarkable  changes  are 
taking  place  in  thought  and  social  life,  in 
India,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  In  one  mis- 
sion  town  in  China  Dr.  Nevius  and  Mr, 
Corbett  baptixed  230  converts.  And  while 
the  net  gain  for  the  year  to  the  churches  at 
home  has  fallen  short  of  one  per  cent,  to 
the  churches  in  heathen  lands  it  has  been 
fully  15  per  cent  The  General  Assembly 
urged  the  pressing  forward  of  the  work  of 
evangelization  among  the  American  Indians 
and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  closing 
April  30,  1881,  including  the  balance  from 
the  previous  year,  were  |590,680.49,  The 
expenditures  were  $581,515.19.  Balance, 
|9,1«5.80,  Of  5,489  churches,  3,149  had 
contributed.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
last  Sabbath  school  sesaion  of  each  quarter 
be  devoted  to  missionary  exercises,  and  that 


a  collection  be  taken*  It  was  alao  recom- 
mended that  as  far  as  possible  the  fifst 
Wednesday  evening  of  every  month  ba  diS> 
voted  to  special  prayer  for  the  coavenion 
of  the  world.  It  was  stated  that  means  were 
in  hand  to  send  at  once  ten  fresh  laborers 
into  the  flddp  and  at  least  twenty  more  were 
needed  to  vigorously  proeecute  the  work 
now  in  liand,  and  yet  in  all  the  claaiea 
graduated  the  past  Spring  at  Chicago,  An* 
burn,  Union  and  Princeton  Seminaries  not 
a  man  had  aflered  for  the  missionary  field. 

HBFOBKGB  FKBSBYTERIAK  CBTtTRCH. 

The  Synod  of  this  Church  met  at  Pitta- 
burgh.   Pa.,   in  May.    A  veiy  inlereating 
report  was  made  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  In  Syria.    The  year  had  l>een 
one  of  unexampled  prosperity.     There  wcpb 
in  Syria  104  native  members,  11  SabtaatlL^ 
schools  with  301  scholars,  14  day  scbooliM 
with  424  pupils,     $12,200  had  been  contrlb-^ 
uted  for  missions.     We  shall  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  mission  in  our  October  number. 

REFO&ICED  CHUBCS  IS  AltKBICA. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  For* 
eign  Missions  was  made  in  May.  The  rfr> 
ceipts  of  the*year  from  all  sources  wert 
$92.984.a2,  the  largest  sum  received  duriog 
any  year,  wiiich  had  enabled  them  to  sop* 
port  their  missions  and  pay  the  old  debt» 
There  were  reported  9  missionary  statioD% 
109  out-stations,  15  missionaries,  18  aasi^ 
tant  missionaries,  14  native  mlniat«rB»  34 
catechists  or  preachers,  17  assistant  cate- 
chistfl,  87  readers,  30  schoolmasters  and 
teachers,  12  schoolmistresses,  8  colporteuni 
35  churches,  2,357  communicants,  4  acade- 
mies with  129  scholars,  8  day  schools  with 
1,860  scholars,  13  theological  students^ 
and  $2,731.T7  had  been  contributed  by  tbt 
native  churches. 
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The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  af 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  tlie  U.  8,  CSouth) 
gives  the  entire  missionary  force  in  its  em- 
ploy as  ccmsistiDg  of  ninety-three  persons: 
namely,  eighteen  ordained  missionarieB,  one 
missionary  physician,  twenty-six  aarialaat 
missionaries  from  this  country,  thirteen  or- 
dained  native  ministers,  and  thirty  four 
other  native  helpers.  Twelve  misiioDafy 
laborers  have  been  sent  from  this  couotiy 
the  past  year.  The  aggregate  reeeipta  wen 
#59,^15,89,  an  increase  of  $10,737.41  o?«f 
those  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Sooie^ 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  reponeid  at  th«ir 
annual  meeting  that  |97,808.6^  had  bfts 
received  from  auxiliaries,  bands,  cirelsi 
and  individuals,  and  11,261.5.5  from  other 
sources.  It  has  99  missionaries.  9  misaioa 
teachers,  IIG  Bible  readers  and  native 
teachers,  116  day  schools,  and  379  acholtr* 
ships  in  boarding  schools.  Seventy  aoxlH* 
artes  had  been  added  during  the  year  malt* 
jng  the  whole  number  1,008.  The  report 
says  that  the  most  cheering  sign  of  prooftiie 
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for  the  future  is  the  greater  spirituality  of 
those  wrho  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
auxiliariesi  "Not  for  the  heathen  merely* 

I       but  for  Christ,"  having  become  the  watch - 

H  word  of  many* 

^  The  Woman'B  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
held  their  tenth  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  receipts  of  the  year  had  been : 
from  donations,  $46,091.69;  from  other 
sources,  $3,915,22;  total.  $50,010.91 .  Three 
tnissionaries  have  been  sent  to  Bunnah: 
Mrs,  Jennie  B.  Kelly,  Miss  M.  A,  Rock- 
wood,  and  3Iis8  E.  L.  Upham.  A  Home 
for  Miaaionar}^  Children  has  been  estab 
llshed  at  Newton  C^*ntre,  Mass* 


I 
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Ladies*  Board  of  Jlissions  of  the  Preaby- 
terian  Church  held  its  aoDual  meeting  in 
New  York.  $;38,32d.01  had  been  received 
during  the  year.  Work  has  been  carried  on 
ih  Byria,  Persia,  China.  Japan,  India,  8mm, 
Africa,  Mexico  and  France,  in  addition  to 
different  portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Buffalo.  $107,032.47 
had  been  collected.  Seven  candidates  for 
missionary  service  were  accepted.  Appro- 
priations for  the  ensuInjB:  year  were  made 
amounting  to  $130,851.75.  The  reports 
showed  advance  in  all  directions. 


\  to  it  in  New  York  than  we  had  supposed. 
I  We  are  informed  that  there  are  some  ten 
5  scholarships  in  the  University  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  those  who  design  enter- 
ing upon  Medical  Mission  work.  The  first 
of  this  month  a  New  York  Medical  Mission 
was  started  at  No,  5  East  Broadway.  The 
object  of  this  Mission  is  ''to  reach  that  nu- 
merous class  of  poor  perBons  always  to  be 
found  in  a  large  city,  who  are  generally  in- 
accessible to  the  Gospel,  by  giving  them 
gratuitous  medical  relief,  and  at  the  same 
time  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,— this 
linking  together  in  the  missionary  physician 
the  efforts  to  heal  the  txidy  and  to  save  the 
soul,  having  been  found  in  other  places  ef- 
fectual for  the  salvation  of  thousands  who 
otherwise,  apparently,  would  not  have  been 
saved."  The  doors  of  the  Mission  will  be 
open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  9: 30  to  10 
A.  M.  to  receive  the  names  of  those  who 
need  to  be  visited  at  home,  and  from  1:30 
to  2  p.  M.  every  day,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  for  those  able  to  attend  the  Dis- 
pensary, A  short  Gospel  service  will  be 
held  at  2  o'clock,  after  which  the  patients 
will  be  given  due  attention,  the  only  recom- 
mendation required  being  that  of  sickness 
and  poverty.  There  are  to  be  no  charges 
for  medicines  or  treatment,  hut  thank-offer- 
ings will  be  received. 


^ 
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The  Board  of  Managers  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Epiicopal  Church 
issue  an  earnest  appeal  for  increased  con- 
tributions. '^Not  less  than  $30,000  as  an 
additional  sum  to  all  usual  offerings  is  re^ 
quired  at  once.  The  appropriation  a  made 
to  continue  the  foreign  work  as  it  is  now 
going  on  amount  to  $125,250,  but  this  is 
quite  insufficient,  as  the  estimates  most 
carefully  made  require  fully  $138,000  to  lake 
care  of  the  natural  growth  only,  without 
andertaking  any  new  enterprises,  and  $16,- 
700  is  needed  for  building  purposes  in  China 
and  Japan,"  Mr.  Edwin  K.  Buttles  has 
been  appointed  to  be  Professor  of  Natural 
Scieocc  in  St.  John's  College  in  China,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  R,  Graves  as  an  additional 
missionary  to  Wuchang.  Miss  Aana 
8tevens  has  been  appointed  missionary 
teacher  for  the  united  girls'  school  upon  the 
St,  John's  College  Estate  in  China. 

The  Preebylerian  Church  in  Canada  raised 
the  past  year  $35,4;R58  for  Foreign  Ms- 
aions,  and  have  reduced  the  debt  of  the 
Board  to  $5,302. 51#,  In  the  New  Hebrides 
S  ordained  missionaries  are  supported,  in 
Trinidad  4,  in  Enromanga  1.  There  are  4 
misaionaries  among  the  Indians  of  the 
North-west,  2  in  conueclion  with  the  For^ 
mosa  Mission,  five  in  the  Central  India 
Mission. 


Missionary  News, 

A  auhscriber  to  this  magazine  has  asked 

for  some  information  respecting  Medical 

Mission  Work.      Since  answering  his  note 

we  find  that  more  is  being  done  in  reference 


Bishop  Bowman,  after  holding  the  New 
Mexico  Annual  Mission  Meeting  at  Socorro, 
pushed  forward,  hy  way  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  to  Tuscon,  where  he  open- 
ed the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Arizona  Mis- 
sion. He  goes  thence  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  will  embark  for  Yokohama,  hop- 
ing to  reach  that  city  in  lime  to  preside  at 
the  Japanese  Mission  Conference,  to  open 
in  that  city  August  11. 

Three  Japanese  students  have  just  gradu- 
ated at  Indiana  Aahbury  University.  One 
of  them,  A.  Sato,  will  accompany  Bishop 
Bowman  to  Japan.  The  second  one,  S. 
Chinda,  will  take  a  theological  course  at 
the  Boston  University  before  returning 
home;  and  the  third,  K.  Eawamura,  will 
return  to  his  home  in  Japan  by  the  way  of 
England  and  the  Continent 

In  tho  New  Guinea  Mission  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  7Lh  of 
March,  the  natives  of  Kalo  massacred  their 
teacher  Ahedrea,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children;  also  Materna.  teacher  of  Kere- 
punu,  his  wife  and  two  children;  Tahia, 
teacher  of  Hula;  MATATHtrni,  an  inland 
teacher;  and  two  Hula  boys; — in  all,  twelve 
persons.  This  massacre  Is  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Koapina,  the  Aroma  chief. 
The  Directors  of  the  Society  have  lieen 
much  distressed  to  learn  that  a  man-of-war 
has  been  sent  to  punish  tlie  people  for  their 
treachery,  saying  that  "the  missionary  of 
the  Cross  does  not  claim,  and  does  not  de- 
sire any  protection  from  the  arm  of  govern- 
ment in  his  intercourse  with  barbarous 
tribes;  the  true  revenge  for  the  Chrislian  is 


the  exhibition  of  forgiveness,  and  the  effort 
to  bless  them  that  curse.** 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  D.D,,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  to  the  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco,  arrived  in  New  York 
S  June  15th,  and  sailed  on  the  17th  in  the 
Anchoria  for  Europe,  where  be  will  spend 
some  time  in  travel  previous  to  visiting  the 
Ecu  menial  Conference  as  a  delegate.  He 
is  accompanied  in  his  European  trip  by  his 
son.  Mr.  William  Gibson,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Gibson  reports  that  the  popular  irritation 
against  Iho  Chinese  immigrants  in  California 
ha."^  abated.  His  mission  work  is  moving 
on  successfully.  Some  twenty  accessions 
to  the  Church  have  been  received  since  the 
seission  of  Conference.  Out  of  eleven  bap- 
tized at  one  time,  six  were  Japan^e, 
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Mr.  Marden,  writing  from  Maraah.  April 
1,  says:  '*  A  few  months  ago  a  young  man 
some  twenty  years  of  age  came  to  me  and 
said  ho  was  an  Armenian  from  Geben,  had 
come  fifty  miles  on  foot  across  the  Taurus, 
and  wished  to  enter  our  school.     He  could 
pay  half  his  expenses.    We  had  no  funds 
from  the  Board  for  the  support  of  Armenian 
students,  but  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
manly  bearing  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  young 
man  that  I  assumed  the  balance  of  expense     m 
myself,  and  gave  him  a  place  among  our    | 
Christian  students  in  the  college  preparatory 
school.     A  week  later  inolhcr  young  man 
from  the  same  town  and  of  the  same  char- 
acter came  and  joined  him.     I  told  these     ^ 
young  men  that  though  I  desired  them  to     ■ 
become  Christians  not  only  in  name  but  in     ™ 
truth,  yet  so  long  as  they  accepted  the  Ar- 
menian faith  they  were  entirely  free  to  ob- 
serve all  its  forms,  and  no  Protestant  should 
in  any  way  molesi  them.     At  first  thay  at-     M 
tended  faithfuUy  the  Armenian  church,  but     | 
soon  found  their  way  to  the  Protestant  Sab- 
bath school  and  church  services,  and  with- 
out an  opposing  word  they  seemed  to  accept 
the  evangelical  faith  as  soon  as  it  was  ex-     ■ 
plained  to  them.    For  years  they  had  groped     I 
in  the  dark,   and  now  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  through  repentence  and  faith  in 
Christ  waa  a  welcome  message  of  light  and 
life.     They  take  an  active  part  in  the  stu- 
dents^ prayer  meetings,   and  give  promise 
of  great  usefulness.     They  express  a  strong 
desire  that  the  people  in  Geben  and  its  vil- 
lages may  be  brought  under  evangelical  in- 
lloences.'* 


I 
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Mr.  Christie,  of  Marash,  Turkey,  under 
dat«  of  April  5,  says:  **  In  Hadjin  I  spent 
three  days.  The  work  there  is  going  on 
most  encouragingly.  Of  Ihe  twenty-five 
pupils  in  ilra.  CofHa*s  school  there  are  only 
four  who,  so  far  as  humitn  judgment  can 
decide,  remain  unconverted;  a  blessed  new 
life  pervades  the  whole  school  3  The  girla 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination  in  ■ 
various  studies  on  the  day  before  I  left.  In  I 
the  church  I  could  see  evidences  of  great 
progress  since  I  was  in  Had%w  €\5g}a5yissi. 


months  ftgo.  The  young  pastor  Is  a  bard 
worker,  and  God  hafl  Ibis  year  bleased  his 
labors  most  graciously.  Thirty  have  been 
added  to  the  church  recently,  and  this  is 
only  about  half,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
number  hopeful  y  con  vert  e<L  In  Shar»  also, 
there  has  been  an  interesting  work  going  on 
for  several  weeks." 


Mr  Cole,  writing  from  the  Eastern  Tur- 
key Mission,  says:  " Two  Koordish  villages, 
having  nearly  a  hundred  houses,  have  re- 
cently sent  up  petitions  begging  to  become 
Protestants,  and  asking  for  a  teacher,  but 
flrom  the  fact  that  they  are  anxious  to  know 
if  by  so  doing  they  may  be  exempt  from 
military  duty  it  would  look  as  tliough  there 
was  too  much  thought  of  political  protec- 
tion in  their  minds.  Yet  through  the  good- 
ness of  God  we  may  be  able  to  bring  them 
to  the  gospel  basis  in  the  end.  Letters  from 
Erzingan  city  itself  indicate  that  the  few 
friends  we  have  there  have  too  worldly  an 
idea,  as  if  the  dress  rather  than  the  heart  of 
the  gospel  could  carry  all  before  it.  And 
yet,  with  all  due  allowance,  those  parts  are 
ripe  for  the  harveet,  and  some  of  us  must 
take  up  a  sojurn  there  this  com  tug  winter, 
if  not  before.  Do  pray  for  Erzingan  I  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  from  Erzingan  a 
work  was  to  open  among  those  Dersim 
Koords  who  are  only  Mohammedan  from 
fear.  The  two  vlMages  mentioned  may 
prove  the  opening  wedge  to  introduce  the 
gospel  among  the  100. OOO  of  these  Koords. 
Requests  for  instruction  also  came  from  an- 
other race,  not  so  near,  perhaps,  to  Chris- 
tianily,  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  regions  of 
AJnsbgird.  They  are  called  Yezldees,  and 
are  said  to  number  some  50,000.  They  are 
worse  treated  even  than  the  Christians  of 
the  region.  Turks  on  the  one  hand  were 
drafting  them  for  regtilar  military  duty,  and 
on  the  other  hand  threats  from  the  Obei- 
duUah  Sheikh  party  were  urging  them  to 
come  forth  against  the  Persians,  neither  of 
which  did  they  accept,  save  by  forc5e,  as 
they  are  not  real  Mohammedans.  These, 
too,  beg  to  be  taken  under  such  protection 
as  will  allow  them  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
Let  come  the  strong  arm  of  political  pro- 
tection, and  we  may  hope  much  from  these 
wild  tribes,  the  so-called  Indians  of  Asia." 
»-  ^^^  -* — = — — — 

Br.  Bamum,  of  Harpoot,  writes  March 
^1  "Yesterday,  Sunday  morning,  I  had 
gcarcely  waked  l>efore  the  chapel  board  an- 
nounced the  time  for  the  early  morning  ser- 
vice. At  this  meeting  I  gave  notice  that 
after  breakfast  I  would  hold  a  separate 
meeting  for  the  women.  This  was  appointed 
at  a  private  house,  because  the  chapel  was 
cold,  and  a  stove  would  do  no  good,  for  the 
paper  had  been  torn  from  the  windows. 
The  people  were  all  thinly  dad,  very  few 
had  stockings,  and  some  of  the  children 
were  running  about  over  the  frozen  ground 
without  shoes  even,  while  1  was  cold  with 


three  coats  and  two  pairs  of  stockings  on. 
Some  twenty  or  twenty- five  woman  came 
together  at  that  meeting.  They  were  rather 
shy,  but  they  gave  close  attention  while  I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
gospel  to  them,  as  fitted  to  elevate  their 
sex  from  the  low  plaoe  which  they  hold  in 
this  country,  and  to  help  them  in  discharg- 
ing their  duties  to  their  families.  Those 
who  had  begun  to  team  to  read  held  out 
their  books,  when  I  asked  to  see  them,  in 
the  conscious  pride  of  a  newly-acquired 
superiority,  although  they  were  too  timid  to 
read  to  me.  A  little  later  it  was  time  for 
the  noon  Bible  service,  in  which  I  had  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  of  the  boys'  school  in 
Hooeli,  who  had  come  over  with  some  of 
the  young  men  of  his  village,  knowing  that 
the  preacher  was  sick,  and  not  knowing 
that  I  was  there  to  supply  the  pulpit.  After 
this  service  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  young 
men  of  both  villages,  in  each  of  which  there 
18  a  Christian  Association.  These  young 
men's  associations  are  just  now  among  the 
most  hopeful  features  of  our  work." 

— -^- — •^■♦♦<»  ^ 

The  London  Missionary  Society  prints  in 
the  Chrmiidle  a  review  of  the  past  ten  years 
of  labor  at  Lifu,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  0,576.  5,636 
beiD^  Protestants  and  940  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  nine  churches,  with  2,085  mem- 
bers. Their  contributions  within  the  ten 
years  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes 
amount  to  f80,067.  Neariy  8.000  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  have  been 
sold,  and  a  Hymn-Book  and  other  books 
prepared.  Ten  stone  chapels  have  been 
erected  within  the  decade,  making  the 
present  number  of  such  cbapela  nineteen, 
A  training  institution  for  nittive  teachers 
has  been  msiutained,  raising  up  fifty -seven 
helpers,  twelve  of  whom  have  gone  upon 
foreign  service.  Mission  work  has  been 
undertaken  at  New  Guinea  and  New  Cale- 
donia, upon  which  thirteen  men  and  their 
wives  have  been  employed.  For  three 
years  there  has  been  but  a  single  English 
missionary  on  the  island,  but  he  has  been 
assisted  by  twenty-four  native  helpers,  some 
of  whom  are  able  and  earnest  m misters  of 
Jesus  Christ, 


The  Rangoon  Ghureh  Moffogine  gives  an 
account  of  a  conference  of  the  Karen 
Church  congregations  recently  held  a- 
mong  the  Bwai  tribes,  at  the  village  of 
Wettoder,  in  Burmah.  The  Bishop  pre- 
sided. It  was  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  about  twenty  Karen  village.  The 
Wettoder  people  erected  a  large  Congress 
Hall,  with  a  temporary  chapel  attached  to 
it.  Hospitality  was  provided  for  400  or  500 
viaitors.  They  came,  clad  in  a  variety  of 
costumes,  it  being  the  custom  of  these  moun- 
taineers, like  the  Scotch  clans,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  individual  dress  characteris- 
tics. The  pn)ceedings  commenced  with  a 
service  in  the  temporary  chapel ;  the  boys 


of  St.  Paul's  Mission,  Tounghoo.  fonzung 
the  choir.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Shwajmyo,  one  of  the  native  clergy.  The 
next  day  the  conference  was  opened.  The 
Bishop  was  formally  voted  into  the  chair, 
secretaries  were  duly  appointed,  and  other 
arrangements  were  made,  in  the  most  busv 
ness-like  way,  by  taking  a  show  of 
The  subjects  voted  for  discussion  were 
"  The  need  of  taking  greater  care  of  village 
chapels:  The  importance  of  paying  respect 
to  Christian  teachers:  The  evil  of  intoxicft* 
tiog  drinks:  The  too  great  prevalence  of 
quarrels:  The  impropriety  of  secret  zoflni- 
ages. "  The  Bishop's  inaugural  addreas  waa 
given  at  the  Morning  Session.  It  was  in- 
terpreted into  the  "  Paku  "  dialect  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Jones,  and  into  Bwai  by  She- 
mone,  a  lay  teacher.  The  afternoon  discus-, 
ilon  was  intensely  interesting,  the  nativi 
clergy  and  teachers  and  the  village 
men  all  taking  part  in  it  In  the  evening 
the  same  day  162  candidates,  presented 
Mr.  Windley,  S.  P.  Q,  Missionary  at  Toung 
hoo,  were  confirmed.  The  Bishop's  ad- 
dresses were  interpreted,  and  the  audlenoe 
appeared  deeply  moved  by  them.  They 
were  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  the 
next  moniing.  At  noon,  the  conference 
proceedings  terminated  by  a  touching  re- 
cital enumerating  the  deaths  of  aeverd 
leading  persons  during  the  past  year,  and 
by  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  hod  ao 
kindly  assisted  the  Congress.  Each  uighlk 
when  the  proceedings  were  over,  Uie  vil- 
lagers encamped  separately  in  the  jungle  by 
fireUght,  under  bamboo  booths,  and  ipent 
hours  in  singing  hymns  from  MSSu  and 
printed  hymn-booka.  An  English  layman 
who  was  present  exclaimed:  "A  sight  like 
this  is  worth  all  the  Missionary  Meetings  in 
Elngland  put  together  I  Would  to  God  thtt 
those  wbo  sneer  at  mission  work  could  onl; 

be  here  to  see  these  things  I " 

^-.^9«- », — -^ — 

Rev.  Dr.  Gorden  reports  from  Kioto, 
Japan,  that  the  special  theological  daaa  of 
the  Mission  of  the  American  Board  numbeii 
30  members,  more  than  half  of  whom  mi^ 
port  themselves  or  get  their  support  from 
those  for  whom  they  have  been  laboring,  or 
from  other  friends;  a  great  advance  in  tho 
line  of  self  support. 

The  Christians  of  Osako  have  sent  a  aa* 
tive  missionary  to  labor  in  Ise,  a  rich  pOfra^ 
louB  and  idolatroiis  province,  noted  for  tbr 
Hhrine  of  the  sun  goddess,  Dai  Jijigti,  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  For»fi  of  the 
American  Board.  Much  interest  waa  Awak 
ened  among  some  of  the  people  wham  th^ 
met,  and  several  little  bands  were  fonn<d 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  name  of 
one  of  these  is  *'  Christ's  £ver«Pcr9eir«rhii 
Company." 

In  the  Micronesian  Mission  in  11  chur^ei 
at  the  Mortlocks  and  Ruk  there  huve 
added  Ml  members  the  past  year, 
the   present  native  membership  under  I 
care  of  the  American  Board  820. 
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The  Jews  at  Jeragalem, 

THEIB  FBEFAEATIOW  FOB  THE  SABBATH. 
BY  REV.  JAMSB  G.  m'cLURE. 

The  closing  hours  of  Friday  afternoon  are  the  best  of 

^the  week  for  studying  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem.     The 

Iragoman  who  conducted  me  to  their  quarters  bore  the 

patriarchal  name  of  ''Isaac."     His  story  was  an  interest- 


my  hath  persecuted  my  Boul;**  ^'He  hatb  SEOutteo  my  Ufe 
down  to  the  ground;**  ^'My  heart  within  me  is  deBohite;'v 
"I  remember  the  days  of  old." 

Not  far  from  this  Polish  woman  was  a  youDg  girl  who, 
though  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  still  seemed  desirous 
of  catching  our  attention.  She  was  glad  to  annoancai 
that  her  home  ha^d  been  in  Brooklyn,  and  further  inqui-^ 
ry  revealed  the  fact  that  her  parents^  a  few  yc 
since,  had  brought  their  household  to  live  and  die  near 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  The  world  seemed  veryl 
narrow  as  among  this  gathering  of  Spanish,  RuBsiani  »ndl 


A  t^TBECT  IN  MOIIEB!!  JEBl»iALEII. 
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ing  one.  His  parents  and  his  grandparents,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  were  living  at  Solonica.  The  family,  with- 
out an  exception,  were  true  Israelites.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  missionary  the  grandfather  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  In  due  time  every  member  of  the  family 
followed  his  example,  until  eventually  the  entire  twenty- 
eight  became  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

It  was  nearly  five  of  an  April  afternoon  when  we  came 
to  the  Jews'  "wailing  place,"  All  told,  perhaps  sixty 
Jews  were  imitating  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Jerome*8  day,  (400  a.  d,,)  when  Roman  soldiers  allowed 
them  to  weep  beside  Jerusalem's  ruins.  These  were  now 
pressing  the  stones  of  the  Ilerodian  wall  of  the  Temple 
enclosure  with  their  foreheads^  reading  their  Hebrew 
prayer  books,  and  weeping  over  the  fall  of  their  beauti- 
ful house.  I  asked  an  aged  woman,  so  bent  and  feeble 
with  the  infirmities  of  years  that  she  could  scarcely  drag 
herself  to  the  spot,  what  words  she  was  reciting  from 
her  Psalter,  She  pointed  out  the  sentences,  "O  Lord, 
ths  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance;"  **The  ene- 


German  Jews,  with  all  sorts  of  red  feses  and  fur-trimmed  ! 
velvet  caps  and  long  side  curls,  there  was  one  who  couM  j 
talk  of  "Fulton  Ferry"  and  "the  Heights"  as  glibly  and! 
as  intelligently  as  the  travellers  who  had  been  priding  j 
themselves  on  their  long  distance  from  home.  We  fclt,| 
however,  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  patlietic  tteem, 
as  an  American  joined  in  the  lamentation,  "We  sit  alone  1 
and  weep;  because  of  our  greatness  that  is  departed:  be-j 
cause  of  the  Temple  which  ia  destroyed,  we  sit  alono  *nd| 
weep." 

From  the  wailing  place  it  is  only  a  few  stops  to  the] 
synagogues.  They  are  all  alike  in  having  great  dome 
for  roofs,  as  though  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  minaret 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  towers  of  the  Christians,  That 
of  the  native  Syrian^  showed  the  lattice-covered  gallery 
where  the  women  may  sit,  seeing  the  men,  but  unseeai  by 
them,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  synagogae  of 
the  Spaniards  was  noticeable  for  a  raised  circular  plat* 
form  in  the  center,  where  there  are  the  "chief  seats"  and 
the  depositories  of  the  aaored  writingai     The  synagogue 


be  Phamees  proved  the  most  intereBting.  The  peo* 
I  who  were  fast  collecting  to  read  their  prayers  aa  the 
I  went  down  and  the  Sabbath  begun,  were  very  soiled 
^aaiaas.  A  basin  for  washing  at  the  entrance  was  but 
pint  that  their  snnfiFy  hands  refused  to  accept*  Each 
mA  a  small  desk  on  which  he  placed  his  prayer-book. 
?he  Rabbi  began  the  service  by  reading  a  few  words. 


mediately  all   reHjonded   by  praying  aloud,  and  for 

an  hour  they  swayed  their  bodies  backward  and  for- 

ltd,  until  the  very  air  seemed  charged  with  the  Hebrew 

rthm, 

>irectly  opposite  me  was  a  fine-faced,  long-gowned 
^harrsee,  who  had  evidently  passed  his  eightieth  year. 
beard  was  as  flowing  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo's 
sea,  and  his  expression  was  that  of  a  typical  Hebrew 


of  the  Hebrews,  I  noticed  a  peculiar  box,  which  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  under  his  hallowed  desk.  Of 
course,  I  thought,  it  holds  some  valued  religions  vessel 
— perhaps  an  exact  representation  of  the  golden  candle* 
sticL  A  second  glance  made  me  distrust  my  ability  to 
see  correctly.  For  could  it  be  possible  that  under  a 
prayer-seat  in  a  Pharisees'  synagogue  in  the  Holy  City 
itself — the  article  whose  name  I  read 
could  enter  unchallenged?  Stamped  on 
the  side  of  the  box  was  the  following: 
65  net  Pounds 

of 
Gas  Light  Oil 
Patent  Screw  Top, 
from 
J.  A.  Bostwick, 
New  York* 
And  so  the  Gentiles,  with  "Gas  Light 
Oir*  and  *Tatent  Screw  Tops,"  were  giv- 
ing light  to  a  Pharisees-  synagogue  in  Je- 
rusalem! 

A  hurried  departure  soon  brought  us  to 
tlie  private  house  of  a  Jew.  He  was  to 
show  us  how  **tho  blessing  of  the  Sab- 
bath" takes  place.  The  room  in  which 
his  family  lived,  by  day  and  night,  waa 
very  small,  a  divan  at  one  end,  ten  feet 
long,  and  six  feet  deep,  being  the  sleeping- 
place  for  six  persons.  Just  as  the  sun 
disappeared  below  the  horiison,  the  head 
of  the  house,  holding  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
hand  while  all  stood,  read  in  Hebrew  the 
commandment  to  **  Remember  the  Sab- 
iuith.'*  The  family  repeated  it  after  him. 
Then  all  united  in  petitions  for  help  to 
keep  it.  These  being  finished,  the  father 
touched  the  wine  to  his  own  lips,  passed 
it  to  bis  aged  mother,  who  followed  his 
example^  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  the  wife. 
When  she  had  tasted,  she  caused  her  two 
children  to  drink,  and  rubbed  the  wine 
upon  the  lips  of  her  infant  child;  and  thus 
the  Sabbath  was  ^'blessed.'' 

As  the  husband  had  been  paid  liberally 
for  allowing  us  to  witnesa  this  ceremony, 
his  love  of  money  was  aroused.  He  in- 
timated that  he  wished  us  to  go  upon 
the  flat  house-top  with  him.  Once  there, 
he  took  UB  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  observation  of  his  wife  and  mother, 
who,  he  said,  were  very  devout,  and  show- 
ing 08  his  phylacteries  wished  us  to  pur. 
theni*  They  were  of  black  leather,  two  inchea 
square,  with  the  proper  straps  for  binding  seven  times 
about  the  arm  and  wrist.  There  was  also  one  for  the 
forehead.  In  them  were  concealed  the  four  customary 
Scripture  quotations,  written  on  parchment.  The 
bargain  was  secretly  made,  lest  the  pious  women 
should  interfere  with  such  a  sacrilegious  sale  to  G^n* 
tiles,  but  not  until  he  had  taught  the  method  of  \\veA.- 


chase 


* 
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iiig  tbem  on  the  left  arm,  so  that  the  etraps  should 
three  times  make  the  Hebrew  symhol  of  the  Almighty 
and  should  bring  the  phylactery,  when  the  ai-m  was  bent, 
close  to  the  heart.  This  Jew  lacked  the  conscientious- 
nesB  of  another  of  his  brethren  who,  as  a  worker  in  Olive 
wood,  never  puts  a  cross  on  any  article  of  his  manufac- 
ture,  whatever  the  sum  of  money  may  be  that  is  offered 
him« 

Seen  in  their  most  interesting  features,  the  Jews  of 
Jemsalem  are  in  many  respects  a  dtsappointment.  Co!. 
Wilson,  the  resident  American  Consul,  speaking  of  their 


Isabella^  all  Jews  were  compelled  to  leave  the  SpaniA 
dominions;  and^  according  to  some,  no  fewer  than  eigh 
hundred  thousand    were  thus  cast  forth   from  a  count 
which   was   regarded   by  them  as  a  second   fatherland 
Being  industrious   and   intelligent,  and   many  of  then 
also  very  wealthy,  their  departure  was  scarcely  less  dis- 
astrous to  Spain  than  to  themselves;  and,  aa  the  aabse* 
quent  history  of  the  country  proved,  was  a  serioas  blow 
to  its  commercial  greatness  and  prosperity. 

Not  a  few  of  these  expatriated  Jews  repaired  to  other 
Christian  lands,  where,  on  account  of  their  wealth  and 


mamm  & 


>yt^^^ 


'fii;i.' 
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poverty,  said  that  140,000  a  month  is  distributed  among 
them  as  charity.  They  have  come  to  Jerusalem  as  re- 
ligious patriots,  to  pray  near  the  ruins  of  their  Temple, 
and  keep  guard  over  the  memories  of  the  past.  Their 
superior  piety,  they  claim,  demands  the  pecuniary  rec- 
ognition of  their  brethren  in  Europe  and  America.  And 
so  this  large  sum  is  a  contribution  every  month  to  the 
general  poverty  of  Jerusalem.— JVI  K  Observer. 


The  Spanish  Jews  In  Turkey. 

BY    REV.  JAMBS  CHRIiilTIK* 

It  is  not  our  object  at  present  to  trace  minutely  the  in- 
teresting, though  checkered,  history  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
not  even  to  point  out  in  what  important  respects  they 
differ  from  other  branches  of  the  Jewish  family.  Their 
expulsion  nearly  four  centuries  ago  from  Spain — their 
connection  with  which  is  indicated  by  the  language 
they  still  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  name  they  bear — was 
attended  with  acts  of  cruelty  and  spoliation  which  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  national  memory,  and 
which  are  referred  to  not  only  in  their  traditions,  but 
mJso  hi  their  most  popular  songs.  By  an  edict,  not  more 
unjust  tb^n  unwise,  issued  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 


their  suooess  in  businese,  quite  as  much  as  because  of 
their  religion,  they  were  often  exposed  to  bitter  pereecih 
tion  J  but  the  great  majority  of  them,  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  the  not  unfriendly  relations  which  had  long  sobdsted 
between  them  and  the  Moors,  preferred  to  settle  in  Mo- 
hanmiedan  countries,  and  large  colonies  of  them  were 
planted  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Turkey  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  readiness  with  which  they 
adapted  themselves  to  their  altered  circumstances,  and 
their  industrious  habits,  but,  above  all,  their  well-kD0^*n 
aptitude  for  mercantile  pursuits,  enabled  them  to  estab- 
lish themselves  with  comparative  ease  in  their  new  homes; 
and,  on  account  of  their  superior  intelligence,  m&ny  of 
them  were  employed  in  important  ofBces  in  the  servibe  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Certain  trades,  a  knowledge 
of  which  they  probably  brought  with  them  from  Western 
Europe,  are  still  followed  almost  exclusively  by  their  de- 
scendants, with  whom,  in  some  things  at  least,  other* 
find  it  impossible  to  compete. 

From  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  Turkey,  the 
Jews  continued  to  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  than 
was  often  conceded  to  tlieir  co-religionists  by  less  des- 
potic governments  in  other  lands,  and  to  a  great  extent 


J 


they  were  allowed  to  adniinister  their  own  affairs*  Little 
waa  done,  however,  to  keep  alive  among  them  a  love  of 
learning,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  gradually  sank 
to  the  level  of   the  other   races   in  the  Ea«t,  if   they  did 


tion  of  the  population,  they  occupy  certain  quarters  re- 
served  exclusively   for    themselves.      Even    from    the     ■ 
^^Ashkenazim,"   as  the   German   and   Polish  Jews  are 
called,  of  whom  there  are  about  four  thousand  in  Con- 


hh. 


©ot  even  fall  below  it.  Their  present  religions  and  social 
condition^  as  well  as  the  Christian  work  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  carried  on  among  thera^  has 
been  frequently"  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Misawnary 
jRecord.  They  are  still  a  people  that  dtcell  ulone^  having 
little  intetcourt^e  with  those  of  other  nationalities  except 
in  business  transactions;  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
£a8t|  where  they  form  a  numerous  if  not  influential  sec- 


stantinople,  and  who  are  generally  less  scrupulous  in  their 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  religion,  they 
are  disposed  to  stand  aloof;  and  though  they  occasion- 
ally allow  inter*marriage  with  these,  they  never  worship 
in  their  synagogues,  in  which  a  ritual  somewhat  different 
from  their  own  is  followed.  This  exclusiveness  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  fancied  superiority  to  ot>\<fex%^'%b^^'CS^ss^'^^ 
better  ftpmlVa^a  \aXe\^  \><i^\i  \Ai  m^mVi!s?s\.  \vmS^  va^^^*?* 
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them^  they  are  for  the  moat  part  extremely  bigoted. 
The  distinctive  name  by  which  the  Spanish  Jews  have 
song  been  called  is  "  Sephardim,"  Spain  being,  in  their 
view,  the  country  denoted  by  the  Sepharad  mentioned  in 
Obadiah,  verse  20;  and,  as  already  stated,  their  language 
is  the  Spanish  of  the  fifteenth  century,  largely  intermixed 
with  Hebrew  and  Turkish  words,  and  being  written  in 
the  Rabbinical  alphabet,  it  is  read,  like  Hebrew,  from 
right  to  left*  Many  of  the  synagogues,  too,  are  still 
called  after  the  names  of  Spanish  cities,  as  Cordova,  etc. ; 
and,  with  a  not  unpardonable  feelingof  pride,  the  learned 
among  them  refer  to  their  ancestry,  mentioning  with 
special  reverence  the  names  of  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Mai- 
monides,  and  other  distinguished  Jews  of  Spain,  whose 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  other  literary  works  com- 
mand the  admiration  alike  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
scholars. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  with  the  peculiar 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  and  their 
deep-seated  aversion  both  to  Christian s  and  their  religion, 
the  planting  of  missions  among  them  was  attended  with 
no  ordinary  difficulties.  But  the  Churches,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  addreflB^d  themselves  resolutely 
to  the  work,  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  labors  of 
their  agents  honored  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  re- 
warded, too,  with  a  far  greater  measure  of  success  than 
could  well  have  been  expected.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  yeais  have  elapsed  since  the  first  eflforts  were  made 
to  bring  the  Jews  in  Turkey  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian teachings;  and  during  that  period  thousands  of 
Jewish  children,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  girls, 
have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  several  mission- 
stations.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Judieo- 
Spanish;  schoolbouks  have  been  published  j  other  books 
and  tracts  snitable  for  Jewish  readers  have  been  exten< 
sively  circulated;  meetings  for  divine  service,  and  for 
the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Word  of  God,  have  been  regularly  held,  and  often 
well  attended  ;  and,  best  of  all,  not  a  few,  including  some 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  mission  schools,  have 
openly  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  His  Church.  All  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbis;  but  with  such  results  already  achieved,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  are  called  to  labor  in  this  difficult  field  may 
well  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  so  also  may  the 
Churches  which  they  represent. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Mission  Com- 
mittee it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  previous  year  in  their  schools— which  are  now 
nearly  all  mixed  schools — waa  1,'?51,  of  whom  646  were 
Jewish  children,  124  of  these  being  boys  and  522  girls. 
What  a  contrast  do  these  figures  present  to  the  state  of 
things  when  ''  a  Jewish  girl  incurred  odium  for  learning 
to  read!  '*     Since  the  report  was  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  most  cheering  accounts  have  been  received 
fix^m  the  vurious  Btatlojis  of  the  Mission  as  to  the  con* 
twued prosperity  of  the  sehools  and  the  progress  of  the 
irorJr  jj3£reneral     Especmlly gratify ing  k  the  intelligence 
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which  comes  from  Smyrna,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  promising  stations  of  the  Mis- 
sion, and  at  which  for  a  considerable  time  a  hundred  Jews 
or  more  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  on  their 
own  Sabbath  to  listen  to  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  th 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  missionaries.     Several  ol 
these  are  believed  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  havi 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  b 
baptism.     Do  not  such  encouraging  facts  warrant  us 
believe  that  this  portion  of  the  field  at  least  is  "  whi 
already  to  harvest  ?  " 

There  are  unquestionably  very  great  difficulties  insepar^ 
ably  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  mission  to  th 
Spanish  Jews;  but  in  view  of  the  facts  w^hich  have  bee] 
stated,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  these  difficulties  a 
insuperable.     At  no  previous  time,  we  believe,  has  th; 
branch  of  Christian  work  presented  a  more  hopeful 
pect,  or  been  more  worthy  of  the  hearty  and  liberal  su 
port  of  the  Church.     Without  such  support  the  MiBKtOD 
cannot  be  efficiently  carried  on.     Its  very  success  en- 
larges its  sphere  of  work;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,     i 
that  were  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com^ 
mittee  more  abundant,  the  results  would  be  proportion'™ 
ately  greater. 

Missions  to  Jews  lave  sometimes  been  represented  as 
a  failure  or  a  mistake.  But  what  other  mission,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  more  certain  to  prove  in  the  end  a  blessing 
to  the  Church  herself,  or  is  better  fitted  in  the  meantime 
to  keep  alive  her  faith  in  the  "  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promise*' of  the  Word  of  God?  Encouraged 
by  these  promises,  and  convinced  that  the  Gospel  which 
she  commissioned  to  preach  to  all  nations  is  **the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  "  to  the  Jew  as  well  aa  to  the  Gen- 
tile, let  her  go  forth  to  all  her  work  in  the  mission-field 
with  a  whole-hearted  faith  in  God,  and  in  due  time  He 
wilt  crown  her  efforts  with  an  abundant  and  effectaal 
blessing. —  Church  of  Scotlaf^  Misnonary  Mecord. 


The  Falasbas.— Kemuaiita  Of  Jews  In  Abyssinia. 

The  fierce  struggle  among  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  share  the  richest  spoil  left  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror,  exposed  Judea  to  hardships.  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Lagus,  misnamed  Soter^  the  Savior,  in  his 
greed  for  power,  had  violently  siesced  Syria,  with  whose 
political  fate  Palestine  was  concerned.  The  Hebrews, 
who,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivitT, 
paid  an  annual  impost  to  some  foreign  potentate,  recog- 
nis&ed  at  that  time  Laomedon  as  the  legitimate  ruler  to 
whom  the  tribute  was  due.  Faithful  to  their  prom 
they  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  usurper, 
to  contest  his  pretensions.  Ptolemy,  cut  to  th©  qmcJ 
resolved  to  make  the  people  of  Palestine  pay  very  d 
ly  for  what  ke  considered  the  heighth  of  insolence.  On 
a  Sabbath  day  his  soldiers  stormed  and  pillaged  Jerusa* 
lera*  Its  inhabitants  were  unexpectedly  enjoying 
the  prescribed  rest.  The  attack  stunned  them,  so  auddflo 
it  was  and  so  brutal.  Thousands  fell  victims  to  the 
I  barbarous  ft^Qxd,  ^\ii*i\i  e^^^^^^  vl^\\.Wx  ^%e  uor  aex»   But 
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tlie  victor  was  too  keenly  alive  to  his  advantage  not  to 
I  uoderstand  that  men  who  would  have  braved  his  re- 
H  doubtable  army  rather  than  beeoroe  guilty  of  perjury, 
were  worth  being  lured  over  to  his  side.  He  put  the 
sword  back  into  the  scabbard  and  offered  conciliatory 
terms*     The  shrewd  prince  wished  to  win  the  good  will 


after  by  a  larger  number,  which,  in  the  language  of  ^the 
Talmud — not  unfrequently  hyberbolical — amounted  to 
several  milliona. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Luzatto,  (late  Profeeeor^ia 
the  Rabinical  College  at  Padura,)  to  which  hisson^seema 
to  assent,  the  Hebrew  contemporaries  of  Ptolemy  hav* 
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lewiii  WaUrlng  Flofrvni  on  top  of  *  Hohiw  fa  Jernnalfla 


>f  the  youngest  and  jjtrongest  among  the  Hebrews,  Egy  pt 
was  the  objective  point  of  his  plans*  And  Egypt — un- 
accountable as  it  may  seem — had  always  possessed  some 
attractions  for  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  once  slaves 
in  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs.  Alexander  had  already 
drawn  many  Judeans  to  the  famous  city  he  had  built  to 
perpetuate  hia  name,  and  Ptolemy  Soter  made  willing 
captives  of  over  100^000  of  that  people,  who  thronged 
the  towns  watered  hy  the  Nile.     They  were  joined  soon 


ing  settled  in  the  land  of  the  pyramids,  and  specially 

along  the  borders  of  Nubia,  where  they  had  been  assigned 
the  custody  of  the  City  of  Cyrene  or  Cyrenaica,  obeyed 
a  natural  prompting  for  gaining  light  on  matters  lying 
yet  in  obscurity.  Some  passed  over  Senaar,  and  ex- 
plored the  interior  of  Africa.  The  wild  tribes  dwelling  . 
there  welcomed  the  strangers,  who  excelUdiiji^s^^*^^^^^  I 
and  men  of  ku^r?.*    1^\X}tL^T\>^  ^ci^svi^xj^ws^  ^t\i^  ^^wsm^^ 
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tire  negroes,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  unavoidably 
intermarried.  The  effect  which  this  eircurastance  pro- 
duced was  the  acceptance  of  Judaism  by  a  mongrel  race, 
which  at  a  period  impossible  to  aBcertain,  founded  a 
kingdom  called  Abyssinia — in  Arabic,  Habashun,  The 
derivation  of  the  terra  may  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew 
Maboshf  meaning  "to  rule,"  or  Cahos/i,  "to  conquerj" 
signifying  that  the  territory  acquired  belonged  to  the 
tribes  who  had  established  a  distinct  dominion— a  Jew- 
ish dominion.  Historians  agree  that,  till  the  fourth 
century  of  the  common  era,  the  Abyssinians  profesped 
the  Mosaic  religion — and  they  may  have,  litnitedly,  cul- 


largely  to  historic  and  geographical  knowledge  in  those 
days.  They  were  heard  from  several  times  after  that, 
but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  no  one  from  the  west- 
ern world  had  visited  them  when  Dr.  Martin  went  there 
in  1836.  Their  present  condition  is  such  as  to  excite 
profound  interest  and  commiseration.  The  remarkable 
fact  appears  that  after  preserving  for  twenty  oentaries 
the  laws  and  rites  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  they  are  now 
presenting  an  instance  unparallelled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  of  a  people  falling  from  the  faith,  and  rapidly 
becoming  pagans  or  Mohammedans,  Three  or  four 
hnndred  of  them  remain.     Their  synagogue,  however,  u 
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tivated  the  sacred  tongue.  Even  after  embracing  Chris-  I 
tianity,  customs  to  which  Israelites  cling  everywhere 
had  a  powerfal  hold  on  them.  Some  Scriptural  prac- 
tices, are,  indeed,  retained  to  this  day.  But  from  the 
moment  the  majority  bowed  to  the  crosF,  a  chasm 
deep  and  impassable  opened  between  them  and  their 
ountrymen  and  former  felJow-believers^the  Falaslias. 
Iiese  chose  an  appellation  significant  of  the  wrong 
felt — "The  Exiles,"  who  for  principle's  sake  left  their 
homes  and  went  in  quest  of  another  spot,  where  they 
might^worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
^ence. — Rev.  J.  Morais,  in  Penn  MonM^. 


The  Jews  ia  China. 
In  the  work  of  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  n.D.,  on  **Thc 
Chinese:  Tlieir  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters/' 
there  is  an'exceedingly  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  families  of  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  who 
for  two  thousand  years  lived  in  the  city  K'ai-fung-fu 
in  China.  This  colony  of  the  old  race  was  made 
known  to  the  western  world  in  the  seventeenth  een- 
iur^^by  the  Jesuit  mia8ionane8  who    contributed    so 


falling  into  decay;  they  themselves  tore  it  down, 
made  no  effort  to  rebuild  it.     After  this  was  gone,  theyl 
dropped  all  practice  of  Hebrew  rites   and   ceremonies,] 
began  to  intermarry  with  pagans,  lost  all  knowledge  of] 
Hebrew,  retained   indeed^  and  still  possess,  all  ancient  J 
rolls  of  the  law  in  a  strange  form  of  alphaUet,  which] 
neither  they  nor  ordinary  Hebrew  scholars  can  read,  ball 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  tbe  manuscripts,] 
and   have  almost  lost  the  traditions  of  their  religion. 
Dr.  Martin  prophesies  their  total  disappearance  as  a  sep^ 
arare  race  nnlcHS  western  Hebrews  shall  send  missionJ 
aries  to  them  and  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  syDagogaeJ 
of  which  now  only  remains  a  stone  inscribed  with  the 
record  of  its  erection  about  a.  d.  1183,  and  a  subfiequenl 
re-erection.     The  last  rabbi  who  could  read  the  Book  of 
the  Law  died  some  sixty  years  ago.     Up  to  that  time 
this  remarkable  colony,  which  had   come  into  China  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,! 
had,  with  all  the  charactenstics  of  their  race,  preserv^di 
their  pure  blood  and  the  faith  and  ritual  of  their  fathers.! 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Martin  tried  to   interest   Jews  oil 
New  York  in  behalf  of  these  their  brethren  in  China,  hu8 
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i  only  if68iiU  was  some  letters  in  Hebrew  which  he  was 
aested  to  forward,  but  which  no  one  of  those  for 
|om   they   were   intended   could   read, — Presbyterian 
piner. 


^^^H  The  Jenii  \n  New  Yark. 

^^^^P  BY  GEORGE  J.  MASON. 

it  is  only  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  the  tide 
j  Hebrew  emigration  set  toward  the  United  States.  In 
pO  there  were  only  15,000  Jew«  in  the  whole  oountryj 
[1878  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million.  At  present 
ere  are  80,000  in  New  York,     These  80,000  refugees 


pre  ar 
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from  foreign  oppression,  and  their  descendants,  are  rep- 
resented by  twenty-two  synagogues  and  temples,  five 
libraries,  twelv^e  t^hart table  institutions,  and  six  benevo- 
lent societies,  according  to  a  late  official  Jewish  directory 

containing  an  account  of  such 
matters.  But  these  figurefl  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  all 
such  enterprises.  The  word 
**temple"  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  "synagogue**  that  the 
word  '*  mansion "  does  to 
"house;"  that  is  to  say,  a  tem- 
ple is  a  synagogue,  only  more 
beautiful  and  more  pretentious. 
The  temples  and  synagogues 
that  are  officially  catalogued 
are  edifices  of  greater  or  less 
magnificence,  and  serve  to  ac- 
commodate  a  large  number  of 
worshippers;  but  the  ease  with 
which  a  legitimate  congrega- 
tion of  Israelites  can  be  formed 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
perhaps  over  a  hundred  small 
bodies  throughout  the  city. 
Under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
any  ten  adult  pei-sons  can  form 
a  congregation,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  rabbi.  These  little 
bands  meet  together  in  private 
houses,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  regularly 
ordained  rabbi.  In  the  latter 
case  the  gathering  is  called 
Bet-hamid-rasb,  L  e,^  house  of 
learning.  The  members  de- 
vote themselves  to  an  earnest 
and  sincere  study  of  the  law, 
and  through  argument  with 
each  other  seek  to  get  at  the 
true  meaning  of  some  old  mas- 
ter. This  is  looked  upon  as 
worship,  and  it  is  said,  on  high 
rabbinical  authority,  that  those 
who  do  this  "for  God's  sake, 
without  any  ulterior  design,  are 
exempt  from  the  recital  of  the 
established  liturgies,'* 

Like  many  of  the  Protestant 

sects,  the  Jews  are  divided  into 

two  wings,  the  Orthodox  and 

the    Reform.      The   party   of 

I  Reform  is  largely  in  the  ascendant     But  three  or  four 

of  the  large  synagogues  are  Ortliodox,  and  even  in  those 

>  some  innovations  on  old  customs  can  be  noticed. 

Without  going  very  deeply  into  the  question  as  to  the 
variations  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformed  Jews, 
it  may  be  stated^  generally,  that  the  difference  is  purely 
on©  of  ceremony,  and  scarcely  tAV]L^V^^^^^fe^s^a^^«^^^'^^*^ 
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gential  belief.  Tbe  Orthodox  Hebrews,  according  to 
auci^nt  usage,  read  the  prayers  in  Hebrew,  and,  follow- 
ing the  Oriental  custom,  wear  their  hats  during  service. 
In  their  interpretation  of  the  law  they  are  guided  by  the 
old  rabbinical  authorities;  for  inntanee,  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Bible  that  seven  days  holiday  shall  be  kept;  b«t, 
as  there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  which  was  the  first 
of  the  seven,  the  Orthodox,  to  be  on  the  right  side,  keep 
eight  days. 

Many  of  the  **Reforraer8,"  it  may  be  said,  are  not  so 
strict  in  their  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  only  going 


dation  of  Jewish  belief  is  practical  piety, 

primary  importance  of  that  all  are  agreed.  i 

A  summary  of  the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  ■ 
held  by  both  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed  oranches,  may  ^ 
be  given  as  follows: 

There  are  throe  fundamental  doctrines  of  Judaism: 
the  first  is  that  there  is  a  God  who>  by  bis  omnipotence,  m 
has  created  the  worlds  in  £!:oodness  and  wisdom  sustains^  | 
and  in  love  and  justice  governs  it,     The  second,  man  b 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  likeness  with  him; 
the  soul,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  that  image,  proceeds 
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there  on  holy  days  and  on  the  mor€  important  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  they  attend  to  business  on  Saturdays  as  on 
other  days. 

The  Reformed  Jews  have  discarded  altogether  many 
of  the  old  forms — worship  with  their  hats  off,  have 
prayers  and  sermons  in  English,  do  nor  separate  the 
sexes  in  the  synagogues,  direct  their  energies  more  to 
humanitarian  reforms  of  interest  at  the  present  time, 
while  their  rabbis  and  public-spirited  philanthropists 
mingle  quite  freely  with  Christian  preachers,  sometimes 
preaching  in  their  pulpits,  and  working  with  them  in 
charitable  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 

Tliere  is  another,  though  a  very  small,  division  among 
the  Hebrews,  that  may  be  called  the  *'Skeptical  Party/' 
This  consists  principally  of  young  men  who  have  fallen 
in  with  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  disbelief,  and  who, 
though  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  give 
a  willing  ear  to  any  theory  advanced  by  the  "modern 
thinker.'*  But  this  class  is  very  small,  and  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  from  a  numerical  point  of  view.  And  in 
speakiBg^  of  theae  divisions  amongst  the  Jews,  it  must  be 
understood  tlmt  thej  are  not  such  as  cause  bitterness  or 
^^P^easantness  between  the  opposing  parties;  the  foun- 


in  a  state  of  purity  and  siolessness  from  the  Creator;  but, 
whilst  on  the  earth  and  joined  to  the  body,  it  is  subject 
to  trials  and  liable  to  sin;  at  the  death  of  the  homin 
body  the  soul  returns  to  its  heavenly  source.  The  thirds 
God  has  elected  Israel  to  be  the  people  of  his  covenant, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  true  religion ;  he  has  revealed  his 
law  through  Moses,  and  has  made  known  his  will  through 
his  prophets.  God  is  a  loving  Father,  also  a  just  Judge 
who  will  punish  the  guilty,  but  he  is  full  of  mercy  toward 
the  repentant  sinner.  Our  duties  toward  God  are:  to 
worship  him  alone  as  God,  and  none  else;  to  love,  to  re* 
vere,  and  to  obey  him;  to  put  all  our  trust  in  him,  for 
our  happiness  here  and  our  salvation  hereafter. 

The  way  of  life  is  found  in  the  commandments;  the 
first  five  containing  our  duties  toward  God,  and  the  last 
live  those  toward  our  fellow-men  and  ourselves.  If  is  our 
duty  to  look  upon  all  human  beings  as  the  children  of 
one  common  Father,  and,  as  such^  to  love  them,  and  to 
promote  their  welfare,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occa* 
sions;  to  look  upon  a  fellow-being's  life,  property^  and 
honor  as  most  sacred  possessions;  to  respect  their  relig- 
ious convictions,  and  to  help  them,  when  diBtresaed,  to 
\  the  utmo&l  ot  q%ii  \>o^^t,    k%\o  ^vxt^feWes,  it  ta  otir  duty 
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to  consecrate  ourselves,  body  and  soul^  to  the  service  of 
God;  to  preserve  our  hearts  free  from  evil  de^ireSj  from 
envy  and  hatred;  to  live  in  sobriety  and  purity,  and  to 
devote  our  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  honorable  in- 
duatry. 
■  The  dispersion  of  Israel  they  consider  as  a  means  for 
bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  referring 
to  the  Messianic  time,  when  alj  the  earth  shall  be  re- 
deemed from  all  error  and  sin;  when  all  shall  (earn  to 
worship  the  one  God ;  and  when^  through  obedience  to 
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230,257,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  fully  100,000  short  of 
the  actual  figure.  There  are  278  congregations,  with 
membership  of  12,546,  repreaenting  synagogue  property 
amounting  to  14,788,700,  and  other  property,  institu- 
tions, etc.,  at  #1,860,030.  The  synagogue  schools  are  at- 
tended by  12,886  children.  The  four  Jewish  Ordera 
have  a  combined  membership  of  44,287  (many  belonging 
to  two  or  more  of  the  fraternities),  and  finds  on  hand, 
January  1st,  1879,  about  $700,000.  The  largest  is  the 
Benai   Berith,   with   302   lodges  and   22,814  members. 
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ids  will,  there  shall  be  established  a  reign  of  peace  and 
imiTersal  happiness.     (Isaiah  2:  3-5;  13:  5-7,) 

Finally,  the  Hebrews  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  They  look  upon  Jesus,  not  as  a  prophet,  but 
aa  a  reformer;  and  though  they  always  speak  of  him  in 
the  highest  terms,  they  believe  that  his  only  intention 
was  to  reform  Judaism, — Sunday/  Magazine, 


American  Judaism. 

The  recent  publication  of  statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  compiled  under  the  authority  of  the 
*•  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites"  and  the 
**  Union  of  American  Hebrew  CongregationSj"  is  sugges- 
tive, not  alone  as  indicating  the  rapid  growth  in  wealth 
and  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  but  also  as 
pForing  their  right  to  a  prominent  rank  among  leading 
American  denominations.  It  is  true  that  the  published 
pamphlet  is,  like  all  first  attempts,  not  accurate.  There 
were  many  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  the  information 
given  is  often  fragmentary  and  incomplete;  nevertheless, 
it  will  be  accepted  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
Judaism  in  America. 

The  estimated  Jewish  popuhtion  for  I8J7j|,|%|g,ieil  ftt 


There  are  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  home  for  the  aged, 
and  societies  for  the  protection  of  children  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Cleve- 
land- San  Francisco— the  hospitals  open  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  creed.  Besides  these  public  institutions, 
there  are  benevolent  societies  in  nearly  every  town  for 
dispensing  charity,  for  free  burial,  etc.  Fre«  schools, 
for  Hebrew  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  are  established  in  New  York,  attended  by  1,100 
children,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco*  At  Cincinnati  is  situated  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  Jewish 
theology  and  open  to  all  denominations.  The  pi'epara- 
tory  school  is  established  in  New  York.  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Associations  flourish  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
are  literary  and  social,  rather  than  religious  in  their 
aims.  There  are  nineteen  Jewish  papers,  weeklies  and 
semi-weeklies,  and  one  quarterfy. 

ThiB  is,  however,  but  a  mere  outline  of  the  status  of 
American  Judaism,  which  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  glance  at  the  forces  which  govern  the  synagogue's 
acti\^ty.     Within  the  past  few  years  au  \3\RK:<t.'fc»st3^  ^'^^ 
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for  educating  the  Jew.  The  foreign  miBsions  oomprise 
the  sohools  ^Btabli8hed  by  the  ^'Alliance  Israelite,"  (whose 
<)enter  is  at  Paris,  but  whose  branches  are  all  over  the 
world)  throughout  the  East — ^Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Morocco,  and  even  in  India.  In  these  schools  the  children 
of  the  Jewish  poor  are  taught  modem  languages  and  in- 
dustries, besides  Hebrew  and  Jewish  religion.  Although 
the  Alliance  was  started  only  about  twenty  years  ago,  its 
success  has  been  marvelous,  and  its  branches  have  spread 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  leading  work  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  Jews  in  lands  where  they  suffer  from 
civil  disabilities,  and  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction 
for  the  children  of  the  Jewish  poor.  Every  Purim — a 
Jewish  festival  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Morde- 
cai's  victory  over  Haman — a  collection  is  held  in  the 
synagogues  and  lodges  and  transmitted  to  the  Alliance. 
The  Jewish  home  missions,  excluding  orphan  asylums 
and  hospitals,  are  chiefly  free  schools  for  Hebrews,  and 
artisan  schools  or,  as  they  are  termed,  industrial  schools. 
Their  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  three  such  schools,  attended 
by  nearly  800  girls,  who  are  taught  sewing  and  embroid- 
ery. Two  are  'under  the  control  of  the  "  United  Hebrew 
Charities,"  whose  excellent  workings  received  flattering 
notice  in  the  daily  press  a  short  time  ago.  No  less  note- 
worthy is  the  establishment  of  children's  synogogues,  or 
short  services  for  children  held  now  in  many  cities  on 
Sabbath  (Saturday)  afternoons.  The  first  was  started  in 
New  York  City,  in  June,  1878,  in  a  densely  populated 
neighborhood,  where  large  numbers  of  the  Jewish  poor 
reside,  and  has  been  attended  regularly  every  Saturday 
morning  by  200  childreil.  In  the  same  neighborhood  the 
wealthy  children  of  an  uptown  temple  supports  a  mission 
which  provides  clothing,  meals,  and  religious  teaching 
for  over  a  hundred  very  destitute  little  ones.  In  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  charities, 
Jewesses,  representing  the  highest  social  circles,  attend 
and  give  instructions  to  the  poor. 

In  the  department  of  education  the  outlook  is  promis- 
ing. The  increased  impetus  given  to  Hebrew  studies 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew  college  will,  doubt- 
less, be  followed  in  time  by  other  useful  means  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  Judaism  among  the  masses  of  that  faith. 
The  English  or  German  sermon  is  now  a  regular  accom- 
paniment of  synagogue  service,  and  lectures  are  held  on 
Friday  evenings,  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  on  Thursday 
evenings,  under  the  auspices  of  Young  People's  Associa- 
tions, and  in  one  or  two  congregations  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. The  project  of  circuit  preaching  has  already  been 
broached,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  actively  promoted  at 
the  July  session  of  the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations. 
New  and  improved  text-books  and  better  system  of  Sab- 
bath-school instruction  will  also  be  adopted  as  the  Union 
gains  in  numbers  and  influence.  An  association  com- 
posed of  the  leading  Jewish  ministers  was  organized  two 
years  ago,  under  the  title  "  Rabbinical  Literary  Associa- 
tion." It  publishes  a  quarterly,  which  may  improve 
with  age.  A  Union  of  Hebrew  Associations  has  lately 
been  formed,  which  propoaeB  to  issue  from  time  to  time 


essays  on  topics  connected  with  Jewish  history  and  lit- 
erature. As  a  proof  of  the  liberality  of  these  Aiaoda- 
tions,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Christian  ministers  have  been  gladly  heard  from  their 
platform,  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  The  memben 
of  the  New  York  Society  will  not  soon  forget  the  spirited 
lectures  of  men  like  Crosby,  John  Hall,  Taylor,  Hep- 
worth,  Chapin,  and  the  rest.  The  public  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  Jewish  minister  invited  to  address  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  American  Jew,  like  the  American  Christian,  is, 
doubtless,  influenced  by  his  environment.  The  tendencies 
of  the  age  have  not  left  the  synagogue  unspared;  but  it 
has  survived  twenty  centuries  and  has  lost  none  of  its  old 
vitality.  It  can  afford  to  laugh  at  what  are  called  the 
currents  of  modem  thought;  like  the  bights  of  Jcfbel 
Musa,  can  smile  at  the  hurricane  whiph  would  dislodge 
them  from  their  foundation.  Such  currents  have  been 
encountered  by  Judaism  in  every  land  and  century.  A 
remnant  has  always  survived  to  keep  alive  the  old  faith, 
even  if  large  numbers  have  lost  their  race  identity  and 
religious  distinctiveness.  The  problem  of  reconciling  so 
ancient  a  form  of  belief  and  practice  with  the  tendencies 
of  an  age  like  our  own  is  a  difficult  one,  of  course;  but  it 
is  being  solved.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  Jews  in  America  have 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  Europe  within  recent  de- 
cades, and  the  process  of  assimilation  or  Americanization 
is  necessarily  slow,  particularly  as  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many or  Turkey  or  Russia  are  likely  to  promote  fresh 
emigration  to  our  shores.  But  the  problem  is  not  by 
any  means  so  appalling  as  that  which  stared  Jewish 
patriots  in  the  face  when  Jerusalem  fell  One  rabbi 
then,  withdrawing  to  Jamnia,  founded  a  school,  which 
was  the  intellectual  Temple  of  Judaism,  the  birthplace  of 
Talmud  and  Jewish  education.  That  intellectual  Temple 
Rome,  with  all  its  forces,  could  not  destroy.  So,  too, 
to-day.  The  Jew  is  preparing  to  cope  with  every  disin- 
tegrating influence  by  renewed  study  and  educational 
effort.  He  has  no  need  of  employing  surplus  energy  in 
converting  the  universe;  for  he  believes,  like  the  rabbis 
of  old,  that  the  pious  of  all  nations  will  enjoy  future 
bliss.  There  will  be  numbers  who  will  spurn  the  ancient 
belief,  and  hew  out  for  themselves  gods  which  their 
fathers  knew  not;  but  a  remnant  will  survive  to  transmit 
to  the  future  the  Judaism  which  they  received  from  their 
sires. — In  dependent. 


A  Jewish  paper  makes  the  claim  that  the  death-rate  in 
London  proves  the  Jews  to  be  the  healthiest  people  in 
that  great  city;  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  death-rate  was 
only  one-half  of  the  death-rate  of  their  Qentile  neigh- 
bors. It  attributes  this  to  the  healthy  meats  on  which 
they  live,  which  are  slain  and  prepared  to  be  used  mcr 
cording  to  special  rules  laid  down  in  the  Talmud.  ,  The 
Talmudic  regulations  are  practical  applications  of  the 
laws  of  Moses;  and  it  asserts,  and  gives  sound  reasons 
for  the  assertion,  that  the  highest  hygienic  aoienee  nuiy 
find  its  principles  in  the  Pentateuch. 


Jewf»li  Perseontioiift  In  Rnsglft, 

Tho  mails  give  us  some  additional  information  re- 
lectiug  the  Jewish  persecutions  in  Russia,  and   their 

ffectfi*  It  is  said  that  the  damage  at  Kief  produced  by 
,e    anti-Jewish    mob   amounted    to   3,000,000    rubles, 

learly  $2,500,000*  In  one  town  the  Jews,  apprehending 
raid  from  their  persecutors,  destroyed  part  of  their 

Iimiture  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  street,  so 
at  the  raiders,  when  they  came,  should  bo  led  to  be- 
ive  that  the  Jewish  quarter  had   already  been  sacked; 

nt  the  ruse  was  not  successful.  Public  placards  have 
en  posted  on  the  wall^,  stimulating  to  attacks,  in  ser- 
ai towufl  in  southern  Russia,     This  anti-Jewish  rising 

Bema  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  general  movement  which 
i  been  carried  on  by  more  respectable  methods  in 
nsfiia.  The  collection  for  the  Jews,  referred  to  last 
%reek  as  inaugurated  in  Vienna,  has  now  extended  to 
Other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Parisian  subscription  is  re- 
tted to  have  reached  half  a  million  francs — #100,000. 
e  Jews  are  said  to  be  organizing  in  Europe  and  in 
is  country  to  promote  an  extensive  eolonization  to  the 
nited  States,  and  as  they  have  abundant  means  to  carry 
t  any  such  plan,  and  have  proved  thoir  energy  and 
pability  for  execution,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
ming  year  will  witness  a  larger  immigration  of  Jews 
our  shores  than  any  previous  year* — Christian  Union, 


Jewish  Characteristics, 

le  article   in   "Herzog's   Encycloptetiia,'*   1880, 
at  some  very  suggestive   characteristics  which 
lark  the  Jews  as  a  race  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  Those  which  have  been  often  noticed, — their  ex- 
^lusiveness,  business  thrift,   and  general  characteristic 
kenees,  in  whatever  land  dispersed. 

What  has  been  less  frequently  not  iced, —their  tin- 
tesBy  even  within  the  limits  of  the  general  character- 
tic  expression — differences  of  inner  and  outer  culture, 
ending  to  the  countenance  and  entire  demeanor  of  indi- 
i duals  the  greatest  variety.     **There  is,  amid  all  that  is 
common  to  the  Jewish  nature,  a  diversity  of  physiognomy 
^hose  degrees  extend  from  the  two  extremes  of  a  Mes- 
and  a  Judas/* 
d.  The  amazing  vitality  of  the  race  through  all  the 
[ige«  and  persecutions  of  history,  and  in  all  varieties 
climates,  governments,  and  institutions.      They  are 
emarkable  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  family  not  only, 
for  longevity,  the  latter  being  ascribed  to  their  strict 
alarity  of  habits,  freedom  from  intemperance,  light 
[jyments,  and  their  observance  of  a  day  of  rest,  and 
ftriodic  recreation. 
4.  The  strong  family  attachments  which  characterize 
Jews  as  a  people,  and  have  done  in  all  ages.     Rev- 
Bnee  toward  parents,  love  of  children,   and  general 
ddness  for  all  belonging  to  their  race,  proved  by  the 
that   a   Jewish   beggar   is   rarely   seen,    are   very 
rked.     Broad  philanthrophy,  however,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Jew;  nor  could  it  be  expected,  considering 
le  fact  that  he  has  been  treated  by  all  nations,  not  so 
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much  like  an  Israelite,  as  like  an  I§hmaelite,  whose  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
him. 

5-  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  wide-spread  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  the 
ever-cherished  Jerusalem  forms  almost  exactly  the  geo- 
graphical center. 

6.  The  Jew  has  evidently  a  preference  for  temperate 
ollmateSy  avoiding  alike  the  tropics  and  the  poles. 

7-  The  race  is  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  social 
instincts,  avoiding  aa  far  as  possible  lands  not  yet  open, 
but  **following  the  industries  of  European  nations  as  the 
weed  follows  the  cornfields."  It  may  be  added  that  as 
a  rule  JewB  are  found  in  cities  and  towns,  and  not  in 
rural  districts,  which  seems  the  more  strange  in  the  de- 
scendants of  a  peculiarly  nomadic  race, 

8.  The  Jew  **ha8  a  strong  partiality  for  religions  re* 
lated  to  Abraham,  and  accordingly  avoids  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  heathen  races,  and  clings,  in  spite  of  all  the 
religious  fanaticism  that  has  blazed  against  him,  to  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  world." 

— Fbreign  Migaianaiy, 


The  Present  Condition  of  the  Jews, 

The  death  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
a  Jew  and  yet  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  has  so  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  English  nation; — the 
present  agitations  and  disturbances  about  the  Jews  iti 
Germany  and  Austria; — the  rumors  (we  hope  exagger- 
ated), which  have  just  been  received  of  the  massacre  of 
600  Jewish  families  at  Elizabetbgrad.  in  Southern  Russia; 
and,  above  all,  the  proximate  experiences  of  this  peculiar 
race  as  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  Scripture  prophecy, 
give  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  a  consideration  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  still,  as  for  long  ages  past, 
scattered  over  every  land,  and  the  disperaion  is  increasing. 
Of  the  six  and  a  half  millions  of  Jews  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  about  live  and  a  half  millions,  or  six-sevenths 
of  the  whole,  are  dwellers  among  Cbriitian  natims;  less 
than  one-seventh  among  Mohammedan  nations;  while 
the  small  remaining  fraction,  scattered  in  heathen  lands^ 
is  steadily  diminishing.  In  countries  chiefly  Protestant 
there  are  about  one  million;  among  Greek  Church  popu- 
lations there  are  two  millions;  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  two  and  a  half.  Their  destinies  are  thus  linked 
chiefly  with  Christianity;  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
race  have  settled  in  nations  were  the  Greek  form  of  it 
holds  sway:  i.e.  among  the  Slavonic  populations. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  religion  and  social 
condition  of  the  Jews  since  the  days  of  Mendelssohn,  the 
grandfather  of  the  famous  musician  of  the  same  name^ 
who,  in  after  years,  not  only  devoted  his  art  to  marrying 
the  noblest  music  to  some  of  the  sublimest  passages  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  felt  in  his  own 
soul  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  of  which  he  made 
open  profession. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Mendelssohn  all  the  na.tlcixs.'N 
of  Europe  had  so  far  m;j.\&t.^\w^^  ^X^fe.  CWU\ivatv<iH:i»2Mk^:^«^ 
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of  tbair  national  and  political  life,  as  to  feel  constrained 
to  deny  participation  in  the  government  to  Jews,  Bat 
the  keen  eyes  of  this  man  (whom  the  Jews  called  their 
third  Mosea),  perceived  that  with  the  decay  of  true 
faith  on  the  Continent  and  with   an  influx  of   atheistic 


and  Portugal.     It  seems  probable  that  before  long  the 
whole  race  will  participate  in  this  political  emancipatioiL 
Within   the  last   century    fully  one*half  of   the  Jews 
have  risen   from  the   lowest  depression  to  the  highest  ^ 
civil  importance:^ — a  notable  instance  of  this  elevation 
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and  rati#naUstio  opinions,  another  spirit  had  become  pre- 
dominant in  Germany,  aa  it  has  since  done  in  all  Europe, 

a  spirit  of  utter  indifference  to  religion^  and  especially  of 
contempt  for  the  obligations  of  Christianity. 

Mendelssohn  instigated  the  Jews  everywhere  to  knock 
eagerly  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  the  State;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  perfect  civil  equality  has  since  been 
^x^anded  to  them  everywhere  except  in  Russia,  Spain 


being  the  clever  statesman  whose  name  we  mention  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  This  admission  into 
the  world  of  modem  life  and  action,  this  possession  of 
political  liberty  and  power,  has,  however,  had  and  is  hav- 
ing, more  and  more,  the  effect  of  producing,  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  a  melancholy  indifference  to  ci^  re- 
ligion.  They  are  gradually  ceasing  to  be  Jews  while  yet 
not  becoming  Christians.     They  glory  in  being  Jews  as 


to  rac€;  bat  despise  being  Jewa,  as  lo  religion.  They 
hare  gained  in  culture,  polteh  and  power,  but  lost  in  piety. 
The  fear  of  God  and  the  hope  of  redemption  for  larae), 
In  any  true  Biblical  sense,  is  dying  out  among  them;  and 
a  sceptical  unbelief  is  gaining'^ground  among  them  as 
among  others. 

A  special  danger  threatens  the  Jews  in  countries  where 
civil  marriage  prevails — France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Australia; — divorce  is  increasing,  and  mixed  marriages 
are  becoming  numerous,  Prussia,  in  three  years,  records 
762  such  marriages,  with  1,0*29  children;  many  of  whom 
1>ecome  estranged  from  their  own  religion  without  adopt- 
ing any  other. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  paramount  object  of 
human  life — to  know  and  please  God — was  never  held  to 
he  %o  totally  unimportant,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews, 
as  at  present.  To  maintain  and  exalt  their  nationality  is 
their  absorbing  idea;  and  the  otherwise  temperate  Rabbi 
of  Cassel,  Dr.  Adler,  says,  "  Even  if  Israel  serve  idols, 
but  wish  to  live  in  peace,  let  them  alone," 

As  to  education  and  social  calling,  a  large  majority  of 
the  Jews  turn  to  trade  and  speculation,  avoiding  produc* 
tive  and  salaried  employments,  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  earnestly  press  into  the  educated  and  higher  classes. 
From  demanding  social  and  political  equality  the  Jews 
have  latterly,  in  many  continental  countries,  passed  to  an 
assumption  of  superiority  over  their  Gentile  neighbors; 
and  a  feeling  of  bitter  hatred  and  antagonism  has  in 
consequence  been  engendered  towards  them  alike  among 
Russian  peasants,  German  civilians,  Austrian  nobles,  and 
Roumanian  tradesmen,  who  resent  Jewish  arrogance,  ex- 
clusiveness,  extortion,  and  grasping  greed. 

The  Jews  are  keen  and  clever,  and  they  naturally  c^me 
to  the  front.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  eight  times 
more  Jews  than  Christians  attend  the  upper  schools  in 
Prussia;  three  times  as  many  in  Russia.  One-eighth  of 
the  University  students  in  Austria  are  Jews,  though 
their  proportion  to  the  general  papulation  is  very  much 
amatler.  They  never  engage  in  manual  labor  except 
from  necessity;  and  then  only  as  mechanics: — ^agricul- 
turists they  will  not  condescend  to  be. 
^  Without  wishing  to  do  them  injustice  or  create  race 
prejudice,  we  note  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the 
Nihilists  in  Russia  are  Jews.  Pastor leRoi,  from  whose 
valuable  address  at  the  Banle  Conference  we  gather  many 
of  tbe  above  facts,  says,  "  Differences  between  Jew  and 
Oentile  will  grow  sharper  and  more  bitter  and  the  enmity 
ef  race  will  be  increasingly  stirred  up,'*  Already,  in- 
deed, the  war  cry  is  raised  "  Away  with  the  Children  of 
Shem;**  "Free  at  any  price  from  the  Jews,"  This 
naturally  makes  the  Jews  draw  all  the  more  closely  to- 
gether; and  not  only  is  the  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance 
determined  to  vindicate  throughout  the  world  the  claim 
of  their  co-religionists  to  perfect  civil  equality,  but  an 
expectation  of  mtprefnacy  is  even  beginning  to  be  enter- 
tained among  "the  outcasts  of  Israel"  One  of  the  new 
**  Othodox  "  party  exclaims,  in  anticipative  triumph,  "  the 
Crou  faUa;  the  Crescent  wanes;  Judaism  is  the  religion 
of  the  world!'' 


ThiB  opinion  is  not,  however,  based  on  any  desire  or 
intention  to  proselytize  (the  Jews  rarely  do  this),  or  on 
any  hope  of  success  in  such  work;  but  on  a  vague  notion 
that  the  world  will  at  last  come  to  perceive  their  indis- 
putable superiority  and  acknowledge  their  unquestionable 
claims;  to  bow  down  to  them  as  the  chosen  of  God,  and 
accord  to  them,  what  ;/*«y  think  they  deserve,  the  highest 
place  among  mankind. 

The  views  and  hopes  of  modem  Jews  amount  to  this; 
they  are  to  be  exalted  over  all  nations;  and  that  will  be 
the  advent  of  Messiah,  They  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  their  present  dispersion  is  a  judgment  from  God; 
and  regard  their  wanderings  as  "that  of  the  Messiah, 
through  humanity,  a  progress  which  they  have  to  make, 
as  redeemers  of  the  world  from  error  and  delusion." 
^'  The  Jews  are  to  homanity  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
world."  Alas!  what  a  different  opinion  of  their  history 
and  deserts  will  Israel  yet  have  to  form,  when  they  "  look 
upon  Him  whom  they  pierced  and  mourn  becaus€  of 
Him." 

There  is,  however,  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture; — the 
gathering  out  of  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace,  which  goes  forward  year  by  year,  through  the 
Mission  work  of  the  Church* 

Annually,  throughout  the  world,  upwards  of  1,000 
Jews  are  converted  to  Christianity,  of  whom  about  450 
join  the  Greek  Church,  270  the  Romish,  and  250  the 
Evangelical;  during  this  century ^  at  least  lOOfiOO  ham 
been  baptized: — of  these,  3,900  through  the  labors  of  the 
I/ondon  Society,  and  upwards  of  600  through  the  Berlin 
Society.  There  is  very  little  party  spirit  among  the 
various  Jewish  JUissions.  Conversions  arouse  a  common 
feeling  of  gladness  throughout  the  whole  body  of  Chi  is* 
tians,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of  hatred  towards  all 
proselytes  exist  among  all  Jews. — Missionary  News, 


1 


Some  remarkable  discoveries,  according  to  the  "Quar- 
terly Statement"  of  the  Exploration  Society,  have  been 
made  in  Palestine  during  the  past  few  months.  LieuU 
Conder  has  found,  close  to  the  spot  where  he  places  the 
Crucifixion,  which  is  still  called  the  Place  of  Stoning,  a 
Jewish  tomb  of  the  Herodian  period,  standing  alone,  cut 
in  the  rock.  "Can  this  be,"  he  asks,  "the  new  sepulchre 
in  the  garden?"  The  real  mouth  of  Jacob's  Well  was 
recently  recovercfl  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Bradsley.  Anoth- 
er discovery  is  that  of  the  ancient  Hittite  City  of  Ka- 
desh,  on  the  Orontes.  Lieut.  Conder  found  it  from  an 
Egyptian  record  written  3,000  years  ago,  and  the  old 
name,  though  it  had  disappeared  from  history  since  the 
13th  century  before  Christ,  is  still  attached  to  it.  The 
"Quarterly  Statement*'  also  mentions  that  the  newly* 
found  inscription  on  the  Pool  of  Siloam  dates  from  the 
time  of  Solomon.  _ 

Why  is  there  not  a  more  general  interest  taken  among 
Christians  in  the  subject  of  the  Jews?  How  can  there 
be  any  apathy  and  question  as  to  the  duty  of  laboring 
and  praying  to  bring  the  Jews  around  us  and  amongst  us 
to  the  same  faith,  and  love,  and  hope  with  ourselves? — 

Mev,  Donald  Fraaer. 
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THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


3Ei0aion0  among  tjit  %tm. 


Ineidemti  of  Work  of  a  Chrirtian  Mlflsiomary  Among  Jews 
in  Prafue, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  C.  A.  Schonberger,  of  Prague,  Austria, 
give^  in  the  Jevoiah  HercUd  for  May  some  incidents  re- 
specting his  work  among  the  Jews,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made: 

THE  JEWISH  VIEWS  OP  SIK. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  when  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  were  more  prepared  for  earnest  discussion  about 
the  way  of  life,  I  had  among  others  an  animated  inter- 
view with  a  Jewish  money-exchanger,  to  whom  I  spoke 
about  the  importance  and  meaning  of  the  New  Year's 
Day  and  the  Oreat  Day  of  Atonement,  impressing  on 
him,  that  these  Jewish  feasts  witness  against  the  modem 
Jews,  who  overlook  sin,  and  deny  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory or  atoning  sacrifice.  I  kept  before  this  man  the 
16th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  related  according  to  this 
chapter  and  the  talmudical  tract  Toma  the  preparation 
and  dressing  of  the  high-priest  for  the  Great  Day  Atone- 
ment, the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  the 
number  of  sacrifices  which  were  brought,  and  spoke  at 
full  length  about  their  importance  and  purpose.  I  con- 
cluded reminding  the  man  that  of  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity Israel  knew  most  of  sin  because  most  of  God's 
holiness,  and  of  His  law  requiring  holiness. 

To  this  the  Banker  replied,  "  it  may  be  all  very  nice 
what  you  say,  but  I  should  not  suppose  that  any  right- 
minded  man  of  our  age  believes  that  God  requires  sacri- 
fices and  atonement  by  blood,  for  what  is  called  sin." 

MissiONABY. — "  Do  you  believe  in  Moses  and  the 
Prophets?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  revelation  of 
God?" 

Banker. — ''  Moses  was  a  wise  man  who  gave  his  own 
commandments  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  all  the  nations 
at  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  God  by 
sacrifice  and  incense  and  Israel  having  seen  the  same  with 
the  Egyptians,  so  Moses  in  the  name  of  God  commanded 
them  to  do  so  also." 

M. — *'  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  speak  thus  of  what 
ought  to  be  your  glory!  Do  you  really  think  that 
Moses  was  a  sort  of  impostor  ? ! " 

B. — "  Now  don't  be  so  in  earnest,  I  only  wanted  to 
make  you  understand  how  I  look  on  sin  and  sacrifice." 

M.— "  What  do  you  think  of  sin  ?  " 

B. — ''  Sins  are  mistakes  and  ill  habits,  which  God  does 
not  look  upon  otherwise  than  we  do  on  the  improper  be- 
havior of  our  children.  Those  are  cruel  fathers  wlio  for 
bad  conduct  punish  their  children  until  the  blood  flows. 
God  is  not  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  a  loving  father." 

M. — "  How  do  you  account  for  the  sufferings  of  Israel? 

Do  not  these  sufferings  bear  witness  that  God  has  been 

the  judge  and  avenger  of  the  sins  of  His  people?    Do  not 

Leviticus  xxvL  and  Deut.  xxviii.  taken  together  with  the 

bj^gone  history  of  Israel  clearly  show,  how  bitter  sin  is, 

that  the  God  of  Larael  is  not  a  weak  father  like  old  Eli?  " 


B. — "  I  see  you  want  to  make  me  out  a  sinner  who  de- 
serves punishment." 

M. — "  Certainly  you  are  a  poor  sinner  like  me  and  must 
repent  and  seek  redemption." 

'  B. — "  Now  it  is  obvious  you  aim  to  speak  about  ypur 
Messiah  and  His  atonement." 

M. — "I  am  sure  that  in  spite  of  your  talk  you  prepare 
for  the  Yom  Kippur,  Day  of  Atonement,  please  don't 
forget  that  according  to  Leviticus  xvi.  the  sacrifices  and 
the  atonement  by  blood  were  the  chief  things  in  the 
temple."  But  when  I  began  to  speak  of  Him  who  '*  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  oar  in- 
iquities," who  was  *^  cut  off,  but  not  for  Himself,"  he 
would  not  listen  any  more  and  excused  himself  for  not 
being  able  to  enter  upon  this. 

AN  OTUODOX  JEW  AND  PATH  SB  ABRAHAM. 

An  elderly  Jewish  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted  many  years,  and  to  whom  I  have  often  un- 
folded the  one  thing  needful — Righteousness  by  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  met  me  in  the  street,  and  said,  "  do  yoa 
still  stick  to  such  fables  as  the  Goepels  contains  ?  " 

Missionary. — '^  And  do  you  still  stick  to  all  the  fables 
of  your  Rabbi's  and  to  your  own  righteousness?" 

Orthodox  Jew. — "  I  am  a  son  of  Abraham,  who  be- 
came righteous  before  God,  because  he  stuck  to  the  <me 
true  God  in  the  midst  of  a  world  given  up  to  idolatry." 

M. — '^  Genesis  xv.  6  does  not  mean  that  he  stuck,  bat 
he  believed.  And  what  did  he  believe?  All  the  promises 
of  God,  especially  that  ho  should  get  a  son  and  by  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 

O.  J. — "  Every  one  is  blessed,  who  like  Abraham  takes 
upon  him  circumcision  and  the  law  of  God." 

M. — '^  Do  you  really  mean,  that  all  the  nations  muit 
become  Jews  in  order  to  be  blessed  ?  " 

O.  J. — "  They  must  all  do  like  our  father  Abraham, 
who  burned  and  destroyed  the  idols  in  his  father's  house 
and  then  left  it  and  his  fatherland  to  follow  and  worship 
the  true  God,  who  for  this  rewarded  him  and  his  seed 
with  special  revelations." 

M. — "  Those  who  follow  Christ,  worship  the  true  God, 
Christ  being  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  and  by  whom  all 
mankind  receive  the  blessing  of  redemption." 

O.  J. — ''  We  need  no  other  redemption  than  our  father 
Abraham  had  and  God  has  no  son." 

M. — *^  What  then  does  Isaiah  mean  when  he  declares: 
'  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder,  and  Hia  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Might}/  Oody 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? ' " 

O.  J. — '^The  Messiah  is  not  yet  come,  thereisnopeaoe 
on  earth,  etc." 

M. — "  Christ  will  give  you  peace,  He  is  the  *  Prince  of 
Peace,'  *■  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,'  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  31-34,  which  all  the  prophets  call  *  the  covenant  of 
peace,' "  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  26. 

O.  J. — "You  speak  always  about  Christ,. yon  are  no 
more  one  of  our  nation;  by  His  name  we  suffered  mnoh. 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God  is  our  father  and  the  God  of 
Abraham  our  God." 
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M. — "  Our  true  father  b  tho  Lord  God,  who  wants  to 
MtAB  you  by  His  Son  and  make  you  His  child.'' 
PO.  J.—**  Hush  I     Good  bye.'' 

A   JEWISH   student's  ADMIRATION   OF   C1IEI9T   AHB   HIS 
GOSPEI.. 

[in  one  of  the  coffee  houses  where  I  usually  go  in  order 
^meet  Jews,  I  happened  the  other  day  to  meet  a  Jewish 
ident  of  law,  who,  when  addressed  by  me  about  the 
[»ape1,  said,  **  I  know  very  well  its  contents,  and  I  de- 
|ht  in  the  person  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  especially 
Is  Semion  on  the  Mount." 
Missionary,—**  But  delight  is  not  enough,  we  must 

tllow  Christ  and  do  what  He  commands." 
Jewish  STrDB>rT. — '*  I  deem  Christ  greater  than  Moses 
id  unsurpassed  by  anyone  in  love  and  morals.'* 
M. — "Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  on  whose  author- 
f  Christ  spoke  His  Sermon  the  Mount  ?  *^ 
J,  S. — "Christ  was  sure  to  have  the  mind  of  God  in 
Him,  and  therefore  He  spoke  like  God," 

M. — **  Do  you  believe  in  Him  ?  What  do  you  think  of 
Christ;  whose  Son  is  He?" 

J.  S, — "Believe?    What  is  belief?    I  venerate  and 

Ive  Him ;  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  our  nation  and 

done  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  than  anyone 

JL-^«  But  why  was  He  condemned  by  the  Sanbedrin 

d  the  High  Priest  ?    Was  it  not  because  He  confessed 

be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  ?  And  what 
did  Pilate  write  on  Hia  cross?  Jesus  Nassarenus  Bex 
Judeorum," 

J.  S. — ^"CbriHt  is  a  Son  of  God  and  King,  He  is  in 
£thic8  one  witli  God  and  a  King  in  the  realm  of  spiritual 
truth." 

M» — ^"Do  you  know  the  Mussianic  predictions  in  the 
Old  Testament?" 

J,  s._«  I  know  very  little  of  the  Old  Testament." 

M. — "  Well,  knowing  the  New  Testament  have  you  seen 
how  often  it  refers  to  the  j>redi€tious  of  the  prophets  ?  " 

J,  S,. — "Yes,  but  I  do  not  understand  much  of  it." 

]^ — «  Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  God,  but  you  must  have  more  instruction,  and  I 
would  gladly  give  it  to  you." 

J,  S. — ^"My  time  is  occupied  with  my  studies  and  by 
giying  lessons  in  order  to  earn  what  I  need,  for  I  can't 
get  support  f  rora  my  poor  parents." 

J^ — '<  Weil  then  I  can  meet  you  here  sometimes  and 
speak  more  of  these  things  with  you," 

j^  8,_"Ishall  be  glad." 

Since  our  first  meeting  we  have  had  several  interviews 
and  I  struggle  hard  to  get  him  to  take  the  right  view  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel,  not  only  to  admire  Him  as  a  pat- 
tern and  teacher  of  morals,  but  to  believe  in  Hira  and  to 
know  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

THJB  OLD  ANli    THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

In  the  same  coffee-house,  where  I  met  the  Jewish  stu- 
dent, I  had  lately  an  animated  discussion  with  two  Jews 
P,  and  B.,  on  the  holiness  of  God's  law  and  our  short- 
eomiogti.     One  of  the  two,  R,  a  well-to*do  merch&nti  ex- 


pressed his  ability   to  keep  the  law,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  showed  himself  versed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

MissioNAEY. — "How  can  you  say  that  you  are  able  to 
keep  the  law  ?    Can  you  love  God  with  all  your  heart 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself  ?  " 
P.—"  Why  not  ?    I  try  to  do  it." 
M.^ — "What  of  the  commandment,   *Tbou  shalt  not 
covet?'    Are  there  no  sinful  lusts  in  your  heart?"  . 

B, — ^1  agree  with  you  that  we  cannot  do  what  is  re* 
quired  in  the  decalogue,  but  I  plead  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  forgives  our  shortcomings  when  we  are  in  earnest 
about  spiritual  things." 

M, — "  Have  you  ever  considered  that  passage  in  Jere- 
miah, where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  new  covenant?" 

P,  and  B. — TJnisono:  **  The  law  of  Moses  is  of  God  and 
the  covenant  of  the  lawgiver  must  remain." 

M, — "  Must  ?  Let  me  quote  to  you  the  whole  passage 
from  Jeremiah  xxx\.  31-84:  *  Behold  the  days  come — and 
I  will  remember  their  sins  no  more.'" 

P.  and  B, — "  You  are  eleven  There  ia  ground  we  aee 
for  your  reference  to  a  new  covenant." 

M. — "  Yes,  there  is.  A  new  covenant,  a  covenant  not 
like  the  old  one,  which  our  fathers  have  broken,  A  cove- 
nant by  which  the  law  is  put  by  God  in  the  inward  parts 
and  written  in  the  heart,  is  here  predicted  for  you  and 
for  me.  Do  you  know  by  whom  is  to  come  this  new 
covenant,  which  is  also  to  be  a  covenant  of  grace  and  for- 
giveness ?  " 

P.  and  B.— "  Well,  by  whom?" 

M. — "  By  the  Son  of  David,  by  that  true  servant  of 
God,  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks  in  the  liii.  chapter  of  hia 
book,"     Here  I  repeated  the  whole  chapter, 

P.  and  B,' — "  We  are  not  learned  enough  for  yon," 
M.—*' Don't  think  it  requires  great  learning,  it  is  the 
heart  which  needs  to  be  changed."     Here  I  entreated 
both  to  compare  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  gave  tbera  a  warm  testimony  of  Him,  who' 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil. 

AN  EARNEST  INQUIRER. 

A  young  merchant,  the  nephew  of  one  of  our  greatest 
Talmud ists   in   P,,    who   acquaintance  I  had  made  this 
summer,  is  now  under  my  religious  instruction.      I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  he   is  daily  advancing  in  grace  and 
knowledge  and  gtvcs  good  evidence  of  his  earoestnesa  i 
and    uprightness.     For   two  months  he  has  come  to  mej 
three  times  a  week  ;  and  we  have  already  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  Messianic  predictions,   which  we  com- 
pared with  the  person,  the  teaching,  the  life  and  work  of  1 
Christ,  and  I  have  full  confidence  that  ray  work  has  been 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  that  the   young  man  will  soon  be 
ready  to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ  by  baptism. 


Ancient  Nazareth  is  now  the  site  of  an  orphanage  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Education  Society  of  England. 
It  has  been  opened  four  years,  and  there  are  in  it  now 
thirty-six  girls  of  ages  varying  from  four  to  fifteen.  Here,  i 
whether  oi  Greek  or  Latin,  Moslem  or  Jewish  parentage, 
they  are  all  taught  to  love  the  one  true  God  and  Jesua 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent.  They  have  a  beautiful  li<i\si^^,^ 
built  by  the  generosity  of  En^Usfe.  Xit^-^^^^^t*.. 


HAtei  in  PAlestiiie. 
Safed  in  Falefitine,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tiberaaj  is 
ane  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jew8.  It  stands  on  a  de- 
clivity of  a  moentaiu,  crowned  by  the  ruiras  of  a  gothic 
castle.  Prior  to  the  year  1837,  it  was  much  larger  and 
a  more  handsome  city  than  It  is  at  present;  but  in  that 
year  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
six  thousand  Jews,  three  hundred  Moslems,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Christians  were  killed.  The  Jews  of  the  present 
day  look  upon  it  as  a  holy  city  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  learned  and  revered  rabbis  and  good 
men.  Only  a  few  miles  without  the  city  are  tomba  of 
celebrated  Jews,  to  which  thousands  of  their  country- 
men make  pilgrimages,  often  burning  costly  articles 
of  dress  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  the  ar- 
dent wish  of  the  Jews  to  die  here,  because  they  believe 
that  the  expected  Messiah  will  make  this  place  his  capi- 
tol.  There  are  several  synagogues  in  the  tuwn,  also  a 
college  for  the  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud. 


fieport  of  the  Assemblx's  Jewish  Mlsufon  of  the  Frvsbjterian 
Church  In  Ireland. 

Premntid  to  ihs  Ataembly  at  its  Meeting  in  Dublin,  June,  ISSL 
The  Directors  have  to  report  generally  that  the  work 
at  the  several  stations  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  East 
has  been  prosecuted  during  the  year  without  interrup- 
tion, and  with  encouraging  success — that  the  Missionaries 
have  been  blessed  with  their  usual  health,  neither  sick- 
ness of  a  serious  nature,  nor  death  having  been  among 
iJbein,  Rsd  theMoBrd  devouilj  acknowledge  the  continued 


goodness  of  Him  whose  favor  is  life,  and  whose  loving 
kindness  is  better  than  life. 

The  correspondence  from  the  different  fields,  published 
from  time  to  time,  and  especially  that  contained  in  the^j 
Herald  of  last  April,  is  interesting.  In  it  nothing  it 
concealed,  and  no  circumstance  or  fact  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  Mission,  is  exaggerated  by  the  VritersJ 
Where  there  has  been  success  (and  success  is  undeniable) 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  the  fact  is  simply  stated; 
and  in  any  instance  where  encouraging  results  are  not  as 
yet  apparent,  the  fact  is  candidly  recorded.  Thie  la 
report  should  not  dispirit  the  Church  (as  it  has  not  the 
Missionaries) J  or  lead  her  to  relax  her  efforta,  for  it  i«-j 
not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
that  **  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  not  been  revealed." 
Lord  has  borne  long  with  the  Jews,  and  it  would  ill  fee- 
come  His  followers  to  despair  where  He  has  been  #o 
patient,  or  cry  where  is  the  promise  that  He  **  shall  arise^ 
and  have  mercy  onZion,'*  that  when  "  He  builds  op  2Aon 
He  is  to  appear  in  His  glory,"  when  they  ought  to  re 
member  that  it  is  in  His  own  time  this  is  to  happen,  thai 
the  time  is  set  by  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  have  mercy  on  the  Jews,  **  to  declare  Hi** 
name  in  Zion,  and  His  praise  in  Jerusalem,"  and  that  then 
'^  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
kings  His  glory."  In  the  report  of  this  year,  we  propo«* 
to  refer  to  the  several  Mission  stations  in  sucoeasion. 

I. — HAMBURG. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  Assembly  that  a  v( 
portauty   if  not  the  most  important,  p^^rt  of  lal 
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Misaion  field  is  to  edacate  the  young.  In  the  early  age 
of  Christianity  the  preaching  the  followers  of  Christ  was 
did(MCtic  simple  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  elaborate 
discourses  and  oratory:  and  so  in  the  Mission  fields,  as 
well  as  in  home  charges,  a  great,  an  essential,  undertak- 
ing is  to  get  hold  of,  and  educate,  the  young.  Train  up 
a  child  is  a  duty  enjoined  by  divine  authority,  and 
Timothy  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
made  him  wise  unto  salvation.  But  in  a  Mission  field 
adults  who  been  neglected  in  childhood,  have  to  be 
treated  as  children,  and  taught  as  such.  The  Missionary, 
therefore,  must  teach,  and,  like  the  settled  pastor,  must 
be  apt  to  be  teach  both  classes. 

Mr.  Aston  says  the  work  among  the  young  men  is 
most  encouraging.  "  If  you  had  looked  into  our  young 
men's  room  on  Sunday  evening  (27th  February)  you 
would  have  seen  about  45  men  assembled,  most  of  them 
young  men,  and  prominent  among  them  a  young  Jew, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Sunday 
evening  meetings,  and  keep  order,  and  whose  talents, 
education^  zecU  for  Christ  .  .  .  give  him  eminence 
among  our  young  men.  Another  Jew  was  present  who 
is  not  gifted  with  the  eloquent  tongue,  and  ready  pen, 
and  quick  thorough  business  habits  of  S — ,  but  whose 
heart  is  warm,  and  whose  hand  is  ready  to  do  work /or 
Christ/*  "  I  wish,"  Mr.  Aston  adds,  "  that  some  of  the 
people  at  home  who  keep  back  their  contributions,  under 
the  pretence  that  Jewish  Missions  are  useless,  knew  these 
two  Jews,  they  would  certainly  be  convinced  that  some 
Jews  really  become  sincere  and  earnest  Christians." 

F.  Schmidt,  one  of  Mr.  Aston's  colporteurs,  gives  his 
testimony — "  I  have  not  been  disappointed,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  the  hopes  expressed  in  my  last  letter.  The 
Lord  has  begun  to  bless  us  since  my  last  report.  Many 
sonls  have  been  converted  to  the  Lord."  He  adds — that 
two  Jews  of  great  promise,  one  a  Pole,  the  other  from 
Bohemia,  are  under  instruction  from  him,  and  that  their 
line  of  inquiry  has  chiefly  been  of  late,  a  comparison  of 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  with  the  advent,  character,  and  work  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

F.  BL  Fedder,  another  colporteur,  says — "  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  that  again  and  again  an  individual  is  drawn  to 
the  truth,  and  that  all  our  invitations  to  young  men  to 
come  and  hear  for  themselves  are  not  in  vain." 

FBOM  LUBECK. 

Mr.  David,  the  Evangelist,  reports — "  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  work  this  winter  with  great  pleasure,  and  visible 
results.  We  have  special  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  our 
two  flourishing  Sunday  schools,  which  continue  to  in- 
crease steadily  in  numbers.  We  can  plainly  perceive 
the  effects  of  God's  Word  and  grace  in  several  of  the 
children.  Some  of  these  children  come  nearly  three 
miles  and  bring  their  parents  with  them.  Among  the 
Jews  I  have  some  friends,  but  here  one  must  be  content 
to  sow  the  seed  only."  At  the  Sabbath  school  and  the 
religions  senrioes,  he  adds,  he  has  not  room  in  the  church 
for  the  ioholan  uid  the  worshippers. 


AT   VIENNA. 

The  work  of  the  Jewish  Mission  is  prospering  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pirie.  His  tract  distribution  scheme,  for 
which  he  some  time  ago  ingeniously  contrived  to  get  the 
sanction  of  Austrian  law,  is  a  marvellous  success;  and 
his  conduct  in  other  respects  has  been  so  prudent  and 
energetic  as  to  secure  for  himself  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  general  public,  and  for  the  Mission  itself 
toleration  at  least. 

FBOM    DAMASCUS. 

We  are  informed  that  there  are  in  the  eight  village 
schools  about  300  children,  viz.: 

In  the  three  Northern  more  than 80 

Amy 30 

Ain  esh  Sharah 30 

Rasheiya 70 

Kefe  Mishky 50 

Bludan 30 

In  the  city —  . 

Boys'  School 114 

Sabbath  School 140 

Giris'  School 60 

Over  600  children  altogether. 

Mr.  Crawford  says  of  these  schools — "  In  all  of  them 
much  saving  truth  is  taught,  and  through  them  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  learned  the  way  of  life.  This 
will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  all  of  them 
daily  lessons  in  the  Scriptures  are  given,  and  each  pupil 
is  taught  Brown's  and  the  Assembly's  Catechisms,;and 
on  the  Sabbath  Day,  always  in  the  city  of  Damascus, 
and  as  frequently  as  possible  in  the  villages  the  young 
people  thus  educated  and  trained  attend  the  public  re- 
ligious services,  and  hear  the  preaching  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, who,  though  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  is  to 
them  that  believe  Christ  the  Power  of  Qod  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  God." 

After  stating  in  a  recent  letter  the  difficulties  Mission- 
aries have  in  getting  at  the  Jews,  such  as  national  preju- 
dice, the  strict  watch  on  them  maintained  by  the  Rabbis, 
lest  they  should  embrace  Christianity,  and  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  objects  which  the  Missionaries  have  in 
view,  with  the  wordliness,  wandering  habits,  and  indis- 
position to  hold  intercourse  with  Missionaries  at  all,  Mr. 
Crawford  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual 
instrumentality  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  the  Jews 
is  that  of  native  Protestants,  some  of  whom  more  easily 
find  opportunities  for  conversation  with  them  on  religious 
subjects,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  them  in  their  busi- 
ness from  day  to  day,  and  through  them  thus  he  has 
more  hope  of  good  being  done  at  present  than  in  any 
other  way.  He  says — "It  has  long  been  my  conviction 
that  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  evangelizing  both 
the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  of  this  land  is  by  bring- 
ing back  the  nominal  Christians  of  the  country  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  through 
them  operating  upon  the  non-Christian  sects,  so  that  in 
doing  the  work  we  are  now  doing,  we  are  by  no  means 
losing  sight  of  our  original  object,  or  turning  aside  from 
it.  The  men  whom  we  are  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel^  ate  b^^Tv^gcX'^^^^sMs^'^"^^^ 
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seek  the  salvation  of  those  around  them,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called.  They  know,  moreever,  that 
ours  is  especially  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,  and  that  we 
would'gladly  do  work  among  the  Jews,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  inclines  them  in  an  especial  manner  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  Jews.  They  unite  with  us  in  our 
prayers  for  the  Jews,  and  they  are  most  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  any  work  that  can  be  done  among 

them." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawford  is  founded  on  common 
sense,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  all  ages.  This  Mission  is  a  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  but  never  could  be  one  to  the  Jews  exclusively. 
Does  any  one,  therefore,  imagine  that  Missionaries  to 
the  Jews  are  to  stand  all  the  day  idle,  because  they  have 
not  immediate  access  to  the  Jews,  and  are  not  to  turn  to 
other  portions  of  the  field,  or  work  in  a  different  part  of 
the  vineyard?  The  Irish  Mission  gathers  as  far  as  it  can 
the  scattered  Presbyterians  of  the  South  and  West  into 
the  fold,  but  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  also,  ar^d  it  uses  the  Presbyterian  element,  as  a 
potent  auxiliary,  in  furthering  its  object  among  those  of 
an  alien  creed;  and  so  here  as  Protestants  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  Jews  in  professions,  in  trade,  in  general 
business,  and  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  commercial,  pro- 
fessional, and  social  life,  these  Protestants,  if  themselves 
Christians,  are  among  the  best  agents  under  God  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  Preparing  for  a  profession,  a 
student  may  learn  much  from  a  fellow-student  more  ad- 
vanced than  himself.  In  business,  a  youth  may  learn 
more  from  a  fellow-apprentice  in  the  same  line  of  trade 
than  in  any  other  way.     In  the  domain  of  statesmanship, 

.  diplomacy,  war,  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  years  of 
veteran  chiefs,  are  the  best  instructors  of  those  who  arc 
to  succeed  them,  and  who  have  been  drinking  in  wisdom 
at  the  fountain  of  cultivated  and  matured  genius.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  cannot  get  at  Jews  in  the  first  in- 
stance, let  us  not  give  up  in  despair,  but  aim  to  get  at 
them  through  the  agency  of  good  men  of  other  religions, 
whom  they  must  meet  in  transacting  the  business  of  life; 
and,  besides,  let  us  not  endorse  the  opinion  of  superficial 
objectors  that  if  Jews  are  not  at  once  accessible,  a  Jewish 
Mission  is  of  no  use,  and  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  history  exposes  such  ignor- 
ance and  folly.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  among  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Jews,  being  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken.  But  when 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  resisted  the  truth,  contradicting  and 
blaspheming,  the  Apostles  said,  "  Seeing  ye  put  it  from 
you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life, 
lo!  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  This  is  what  Missionaries 
to  the  Jews  are  sometimes  compelled  to  do,  and  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  Ladies'  School  at  Damascus  for  the  training  of 
Syrian  girls  has  turned  out  a  remarkable  success.  There 
are  sixty  pupils  in  regular  attendance.  Of  these  the  lady 
teachers  say  thirty-five  are  very  young,  sent  to  school 

yoang,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  a  more  advanced  age 


children  in  the  city,  and  in  rural  districts,  are  sent  out  by 
their  parents  to  earn  money.  Dressmaking,  owing  to 
the  importation  of  French  fashions,  is  becoming  a  lucra- 
tive calling,  and,  consequently,  girls  a  little  after  child- 
hood are  apprenticed  to  this  business.  To  meet  such  an 
emergency  the  teachers  have  a  special  class  for  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  so  that  ere  they  should  be  taken  from 
school  they  may  get  as  much  imformation  as  possible. 
As  regards  the  children  of  Jewish  parents,  the  teachers 
say — We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  of  them.  We 
have  three  girls,  daughters  of  Jewisht parents  who  are 
rich,  and  we  hope  next  year,  as  our  school  becomes  more 
widely  known,  we  may  be  able  to  report  a  greater  in- 
crease of  Jewish  children.  Of  one  native  girl,  the 
teachers  say  she  has  been  brought  to  the  Saviour,  leads 
a  truly  Christian  life  in  her  village,  and  is  a  powerful  b- 
strument  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Another  girl  ia  thus 
described — The  first  year  she  was  here  she  was  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  and  trouble  to  us,  her  disposition  was  so 
intractable  and  wilful  that  we  often  thought  it  would  be 
wiser  to  send  her  home,  but  God  in  his  loving  mercy  con- 
vinced her  of  her  great  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  Lydia-like 
her  heart  was  opened  to  receive  His  message  of  pardon 
and  peace.  The  change  is  apparent  to  every  one.  She 
has  become  gentle  and  willing  to  please  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duty.  Some  of  the  others  are  seeking  the 
same  way,  and  we  trust  are  not  far  from  the  Elingdom  of 
God. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  stimulated  by  our  example,  es- 
tablished a  boarding  school  in  Damascus  for  the  educa- 
tion of  native  girls.  These  ladies  have  got  fine  build- 
ings, and  every  necessary  equipment,  and  because  their 
Church  supports  them  they  have  already  205  boarders. 
The  English  Protestant  Church  has  followed  suit.  In 
these  circumstances  Miss  Legate  and  Miss  Gk>udy  address 
the  home  Church  that  sent  them  out  to  Damasoos,  and 
say,  "  Shall  our  hands  be  tied,  and  the  work  narrowed, 
because  the  gold  and  silver  are  denied  ?  " 

In  reference  to  the  Boarding  School  where  the  infla- 
ence  of  parents  and  other  relatives  cannot  come,  and  h 
not  felt,  and  where  the  gentle,  permanent  power  of  the 
ladies  is  uninterrupted,  they  say  ''The  establishment  of 
a  Boarding  School  here  for  many  years  had  been  a  recog- 
nised want.  The  Missionaries  felt  this,  the  Board  in  Ii^ 
land  responded,  and  the  home  Church  endorsed  the  action, 
and  we  came  to  a  atraiige  land  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
all  three^  and  we  trust  we  will  now  be  borne  with  if  we 
again  plead  with  the  friends  interested  in  Mission  work 
to  assist  us  in  carrying  on  this  school.  We  appeal  to 
those  to  whom  Mission  work  is  a  grand  reality  to  uphold 
our  hands,  and  encourage  our  hearts  by  their  prayers  and 
gifts."  John  Rogkrs,  D.D.,  Convener. 

Jewish  Missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  8cotl«Bd. 

The  last  Annual  Report  shows  that  the  income  daring 
the  year  for  the  Jewish  Mission  was  £4,183.  The  sta- 
tions are  seven. 

At  Breslau  the  missionary,  Mr.  Edward,  ia  aided  by 
two  faithful  assistants.     ''He  takes  part  with  the  mem- 
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bers  of  his  church  in  a  very  large  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  he  has  the  oversight  of  seven  colporteurs  for  the 
Scottish  Bibl<5  Society.  A  Sabbath  school  is  being  con- 
ducted which  has  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  760 
children. 

At  Pesth  there  has  been  recently  an  unusual  number 
of  inquiring  Jews.  At  Constantinople  the  schools  have 
existed  for  more  than  36  years.  The  Medical  Mission 
is  progressing  and  prospering  and  promises  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  missionary  work.  At  Prague  there 
seems  to  be  of  but  little  fruitful  access  to  the  many 
Jews  in  the  country.  At  Strasburg  there  has  been 
an  increased  attendance  on  the  religious  services.  At 
Amsterdam  the  mission  is  carried  on  by  evangelists  un- 
der the  guidance  of  friends  in  the  city  who  are  very  anx- 
ious to  have  again  an  ordained  missionary.  At  Jassy 
the  Jews  are  said  to  number  50,000,  and  work  among 
them  to  be  hopeful  and  promising.  Many,  however, 
do  not  like  to  secede  from  the  synagogue.  The  mission- 
ary writes:  "I  know  here  many  Jews  who  are  persuaded 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  but  notwithstanding  this  con- 
Tiction,  will  not  openly  profess  the  faith  they  secretly 
cherish,  as  they  shrink  from  the  sacrifices  the  step  would 
entail." 

Jewish  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
•  The  work  of  this  church  among  the  Jews  is  carried  on 
at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Beyrout,  and 
Saionioa.  The  Jewish  population  at  Beyrout  is  small, 
being  somewhat  under  2,000.  The  Annual  Report  says: 
*fFhe  Jews  here  and  in  Syria  are  much  more  liberal  than 
those  in  Palestine  proper.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  the  richer  portion  of  the  community,  as  our  schools 
are  of  too  low  a  standard  for  the  rich.  The  girls  of  the 
better  class  attend  the  classes  in  the  Kaiserwerth  Dea- 
conesses Institution,  or  the  Jewish  Girls'  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  Syrian  Schools  Mission,  which 
last  is  also  attended  by  the  majority  of  the  girls  from 
what  we  may  call  the  middle  class.  Many  also  attend 
the  Jewish  schools,  taught  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  sup- 
ported by  the  Israelite  Alliance.  23  Jews  were  in  at- 
tendance on  the  boys'  school.  The  girls'  school  has  been 
doing  well** 

At  Salonica  the  girls'  school  has  been  successful, 
almost  beyond  anticipation.  The  daily  attendance  av- 
erages 160. 

At  Smyrna  there  is  a  boys'  school  with  22  Jews,  and 
a  girls'  school  with  66  Jewesses.  ^'Tbe  attendance  at 
Mr.  Spath's  weekly  meetings  has  been  larger  this  year 
than  at  any  former  time.  For  some  months  the  average 
number  present  was  70,  and  in  October  no  less  than  119 
persons  were  present  on  one  occasion — the  largest  audi- 
ence of  Israelites  ever  know  to  be  assembled  in  Turkey 
to  listen  to  a  Christian  missionary."  , 

At  Alexandria  the  boys'  school  has  an  attendance  of 
67  pupils,  but  the  attendance  on  the  girls'  school  has  de- 
creased. 

At  Constantinople  there  were  attending  the  Jewish 
schools  15  boys  and  102  girls.     ''Here,  as  well  as  in  oth- 


er parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  infidelity  is  spreading 
among  the  Jews." 

British  Syrian  Schools. 

The  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Bo  wen  Thompson  in  1860.  The  work 
is  among  Jews,  Moslems,  Druses,  as  well  as  Greeks.  In 
the  Jewish  quarter  at  Beyrout,  Julia  Tabet  has,  for  some 
time,  gathered  a  small  class  of  women  in  the  Olive 
Branch  School.  Lately,  she  has  been  kindly  helped  and 
superintended  by  Mrs.  Marriott,  who,  among  other 
things,  says,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  women,  "In  spite  of 
the  threats  of  the  Rabbi  of  excommunication  to  their 
husbands,  and  the  deprivation  of  funeral  rites,  should  * 
any  of  them  die,  eight  women  have  come  and  sat  down 
with  the  rest — Druses,  Maronites,  Greek  Church,  and 
Mohammedans— to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God.  Of  all 
these  creeds  the  Jewesses  are  the  most  ignorant  and 
careless,  being  impressed  with  the  sad  belief  that  relig- 
ion is  of  little  consequence'  for  women.  *What  is  it  to 
us?'  they  frequently  say  to  Julia;  "religion  and  the  Book 
of  God  are  for  the  men.'  Part  of  the  time  of  the  class 
is  spent  in  needlework,  their  attempts  at  which  would 
j  sometimes  provoke  a  smile.  One  old  woman,  who  seemed 
I  at  first  hardly  to  know  how  to  hold  her  needle,  in  an 
hour  of  great  painstaking,  produced  stitches  that  would  ■ 
have  done  credit  to  a  child  who  had  learned  for  months. 
....  After  work,  I  suggest  to  Julia  what  passage  of 
Scripture  to  read,  generally  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
the  Jewesses, would  attach  little  importance  to  the  New. 
Through  her,  I  then  explain  to  them  some  precept  of 
God,  or  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  All  are  attentive, 
and  two  old  Maronites  seem  really  anxious,  and  appear 
to  drink  in  all  that  is  taught  them.  They  are  learning 
the  hymn,  *My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee.'  I  try  to  impress 
upon  them  the  solemn  thought  that  it  is  the  unchanging 
Word  of  God  which  we  are  considering,  and  to  induce 
them,  each  one  to  pray  for  herself,  'Open  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law!' 
We  conclude  with  prayer.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  shine 
into  these  dark  hearts,  and  take  of  the  things  of  Jesus, 
and  show  them  unto  them  I" 


Bible  Work  Among  the  Jews  in  Persia* 
The  Bible  Society  Record  for  July  contains  a  letter 
from  Rev.  W.  L.  Whipple,  Agent  of  the  Society  in 
Persia,  dated  Oroomiah,  May  6.     Mr.  Whipple  says: 

"  Next  to  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  the  tomb  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai,  near  Hamadan,  is  held  in  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  Jews  throughout  the  East,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  western  world.  It  is  visited  by  thousands  of 
devout  Jewish  pilgrims,  some  making  the  slow  pilgrimage 
of  one  month  or  more,  to  visit  the  sacred  spot.  The 
Jews  even  to  this  day  seem  to  realize  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  noble  couple.  The  tomb  or  building  is  very 
unpretending  in  appearance,  built  of  burnt  brick^  witK  a. 
dome  some  twenty.fi.ve  f eeV.  \i\5gB..  'Yt^ost^  ^x^xi^^v.^  ^^^^ 
rooms.    TVie^T%\.\%   ^uXj^t^^  xl^tw.^gs^^^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
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the  thick  wall,  the  door  being  one  piece  of  stone  which 
swings  on  hinges  of  the  same  material.  The  largest 
room  contains  the  two  shrines,  side  by  side,  with  a  space 
sufficient  to  walk  around  each.  The  shrines  are  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew  char- 
acter, quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  fancy  carv- 
ings. The  wood  is  very  hard  and  black  with  age.  In- 
side of  this  room  are  thousands  of  names  scribbled  on 
the  walls  in  Hebrew  by  pilgrims  who  have  visited  the 
place,  and  mementos  are  hung  on  the  walls.  Beneath 
the  room  is  a  crypt  of  the  same  size. 

"  Much  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  Hamadan 
and  the  regions  about.  Long  ago  the  Mission  sent  out 
colporteurs  with  a  good  supply  of  Scriptures,  which  they 
sold.  For  years  this  kind  of  work  was  done.  Thus  was 
the  precious  seed  sown,  and  God  has  blessed  it  and  caused 
it  to  take  root  and  spring  up,  till  it  is  now  bearing  fruit 
to  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  The  pastor  in  Hamadan  tells  me  that  in  nearly  every 
house  of  Jews  which  he  visits  he  fimls  an  Old  Testament, 
and  in  many  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Armenian  houses.  These  have  all  been  sold 
by  our  colporteurs.  In  the  past  year  alone  the  Jews 
bought  over  twenty-five  Hebrew  New  Testaments.  This 
is  a  new  and  significant  fact.  The  Jews  in  all  parts  of 
our  field  freely  buy  the  Old  Testament,  but  rarely  buy  a 
copy  of  the  New.  It  is  only  when  they  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  Christianity  that  they  do  so.  The 
one,  however,  prepares  the  way  for  the  other. 

"The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  interest  manifested  by  the 
Jews,  is,  perhaps,  not  equalled  by  their  nation  in  any 
country.  Not  only  do  they  search  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  have  been  doing  this  for  years,  but  they  do  so  to 
learn  if  Jesus  of  Nazereth  is  really  the  Messiah  or  not. 
And  now  those  who  have  been  convinced  are  searching 
the  Scriptures  to  know  more  about  Christ,  so  that  they 
may  follow  him  more  closely.  Six  Jews  have  been  bap- 
tized and  received  into  the  communion.  One  of  them 
died  last  year.  He  was  a  man  of  large  influence,  not 
only  among  his  own  nation  but  also  among  the  Moham- 
medans and  Armenians.  He  was  a  physician  and  had  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
came  out  and  publicly  confessed  Christ  and  was  baptized 
and  admitted  to  the  church,  he  began  to  be  forsaken  by 
his  relatives  and  friends  and  cruelly  persecuted.  Of 
course  his  practice  declined.  His  enemies  circulated  all 
manner  of  false  reports  about  him,  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  injure  him.  All  they  could  do  or  say  did 
not  move  him  from  his  new-found  hope.  Persecutions, 
loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  social  position,  or  of 
property  and  income,  only  served  to  drive  him  nearer  to 
his  Saviour  and  made  him  all  the  firmer  and  stronger  in 
his  faith.  This  man  was  finally  reduced  from  wealth  and 
affluence'  to  poverty  and  want.  But  while  he  lived  his 
house  was  the  headquarters  for  all  the  Jews  who  were 
seeking  light  and  inclined  toward  Christianity;  and  also 
for  those  who  were  cast  out  of  their  homes  and  the  syna- 
^ograes. " 


British  Soeiet J  for  the  Propagation  ef  the  €k»spel  kmpwg  tite 

Jews. 

The  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
London  in  May.  The  total  receipts  had  been  £6,357. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  account  of  the 
meeting  given  by  the  Jewish  Herald: 

"  Mr.  Lazarus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  are  now  to  be 
found  in  every  suburb  of  London,  and  that  their  removal 
from  the  Jewish  Quarter  has  helped  to  render  them 
more  willing  to  enter  into  religious  conversation.  He 
has  often  experienced  blessed  times  in  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  Word  of  God  to  his  brethren.  Mr.  Zuoker 
speaks  hopefully  concerning  several  inquirers,  some  of 
whom  have  expressed  a  wish  for  public  baptism.  Hun- 
dreds of  Jews  have  become  familiar  with  the  teaching 
respecting  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  these  not  a  few  have 
obtained  an  insight  into  its  true  meaning  and  felt  its  sub- 
duing influence.  Many  young  hearts  also  have  begun  to 
ripen  for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  Medical  Mis- 
sion under  the  management  of  Dr.  John  Reid  Morrison, 
jyfr.  Roeder,  and  Mr.  Silberstein,  had  been  greatly 
blessed.  With  regard  to  the  work  in  the  Mission  House 
in  general,  Mr.  Nachim  can  speak  of  the  baptism  of  three 
of  his  inquirers,  and  adds  '  the  naked  are  clothed,  the 
hungry  fed,  the  sick  healed,  the  ignorant  taught,  and 
the  Gospel  preached  to  thousands  of  our  poor  Jewish 
brethren;'  and  Mrs.  Zuckerkandl  can  tell  us  of  ten 
precious  souls  brought  to  Christ  in  1879,  and  eleven  in 
1880,  and  that  the  number  of  Jewesses  who  attended  her 
classes  had  been  230.  Mr.  Mollis  mentions  that  one  of 
his  inquirers  was  baptized  at  Sal  ford,  and  through  his 
labors  in  Leeds  several  had  found  Christ.  Mr.  Matthews 
has  been  the  means  of  restoring  to  the  fold  a  Jew 
who  had  been  a  backslider.  Mr.  Friedberger,  of  Bir- 
mingham, describes  the  conversion  of  one  Jew,  and  the 
triumphant  death  of  another.  Mr.  Brunner,  of  Notting- 
ham, had  been  the  means  of  leading  eight  to  serious  in- 
quiry, and  four  had  been  savingly  impressed. 

^'Tbe  Misses  Pick  have  in  the  school  at  Lemberg 
forty-seven  pupils,  and  their  relatives  who  were  baptized 
last  year  have  been  doing  all  they  can  to  promote  Chris- 
tian work  where  they  live.  Mr.  Schonberger  had  been 
ten  years  in  Prague  and  each  year  the  Divine  Spirit  had 
made  him  the  instrument  of  saving  souls.  A  hundred 
Jewish  families  in  Vienna,  have  regularly  received  Mr. 
Weiss  into  their  midst,  and  to  them  he  had  made  known 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  missionaries  there,  forty  Jews  and  Jewesses  had 
had  been  baptized.  One  of  his  own  inquirers  was  bap- 
tized at  the  close  of  1880.  Five  members  of  one  family, 
and  two  of  another,  had  been  brought  to  Christ  through 
Mr.  Schwartz,  of  Breslau.  During  the  three  years  he 
had  been  privileged  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Leipsic,  nine- 
teen had  been  baptized  there.  During  the  past  year, 
twenty-seven  adult  Jews  had  been  baptized  in  Silesia, 
and  seven  in  Saxony,  making  a  total  of  1,362,  since  his 
residence  in  that  province. 

"Mr.  Neumann,  of  Hamburg,  Mr.  Jaoobi,  of  Kooigs- 
berg,  Mr.  Jaffe,  of  Nuremberg,  and  Mr.  Gotthei],  of 
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Stattgart,  have  forwarded  to  us  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  their  work.  Mr.  Gk)ttheil  says: — ^My  friend 
and  pupil  Karf unkel,  is  reporting  favorably  of  his  family, 
who  is  being  drawn  within  the  influences  of  the  blessed 
€h>8pel.  From  Hamburg,  where  he  is  employed  as  an 
evangelist,  he  writes  that  his  children  on  hearing  the 
Btory  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  shed  bitter  tears,  and  declared  their  love  to  Him 
for  His  unspeakable  love  to  them,  as  proved  by  His  death 
on  the  Cross.  Dr.  Philip,  of  Rome,  says: — In  Italy  there 
are  360  ministers,  evangelists,  teachers,  etc.,  of  whom 
fifty  are  in  Rome.  All  these  work  by  means  of  schools, 
colleges,  institutions  of  industry,  for  the  poor,  etc., 
whiclr  are  supported  by  Christians  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  But  I  am  the  onli/  Jewish  Missionary  for  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  have  none  of  these  advantages.  Be- 
sides, all  these  agencies  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  field 
not  much  larger  than  mine, '  for,  the  Roman  Catholics 
here  who  can  be  reached,  are  only  a  very  few  more  than 
the  5,000  Jews  among  whom  I  labor  single  handed.  Yet, 
the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  my  feeble  and  solitary 
work. 

**  Dr.  Ben  Zion,  of  Odessa,  and  Mr.  Dworkowicz,  of 
Riga,  have  sent  us  cheering  intelligence  of  conversions 
and  baptisms.  Mr.  Dworkowicz  concludes  his  summary 
with  the  following  account  of  the  Opening  of  an  In- 
quirers' Home  in  Riga:  'This  Home  which  had  long  been 
with  me  a  special  subject  of  prayer,  was  opened  on  the 
10th  of  March  last;  and  we  have  found  an  excellent 
Christian  person  to  place  at  the  head  of  it.  He  is  not 
only  teacher  and  trainer,  but  also  carpenter,  locksmith, 
bookbinder,  carpet  weaver,  and  photographer.  As  soon 
as  the  Home  was  opened  two  young  men,  and  two 
maidens  entered  it;  and  there  they  will  be  trained  and 
employed  in  work  till  they  are  ready  for  baptism.  This 
Home,  we  commend  to  your  Christian  liberality  and 
prayers.'  The  reports  of  Mr.  Brunner,  of  Zurich,  Mr. 
Rosenberg,  of  Adrianople,  and  Mr.  Lowitz,  of  Algiers, 
are  also  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
on  Jewish  hearts.  All  the  Missionaries  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  respecting  the  Anti-Jewish  Agitation  as  a 
hindrance  to  their  work.  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  sec, 
there  never  was  a  year  of  the  Society's  existence  so  full 
of  grand  results,  as  the  year  that  has  just  closed." 

Mtaioii   Work  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianitj  Among  the  Jews. 

The  78rd  anniversay  of  the  Society  was  held  in  May. 
The  income  during  the  year  had  been  £34,237.  The 
Temporal  Relief  Fund  for  Baptized  and  Inquiring  Jews 
was  reported  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  missionary 
agents. 

In  London  the  attendance  of  Hebrew  Christians  and 
Inquirers  had  been  well  sustained.  The  number  of  bap- 
tisms daring  the  year  had  beeen  28,  of  whom  19  were 
adults.  The  Hebrew  Missionary  College  had  been  in 
sacoessful  operation,  and  mission  work  had  been  prose- 
Ottted  in  diflferent  portions  of  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  other  of  the  larger  cities. 


The  Mission  at  Amsterdam  had  sent  out  evangelists 
to  other  towns  and  from  Danzig,  the  Revs.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Dr.  Klee  visited  42  places,  having  an  aggregate 
Jewish  population  of  160,000.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Bachert, 
of  Hamburg,  reports  that  the  deep  interest  manifested 
by  many  a  Jewish  family  in  the  truths  of  Christianity 
had  been  must  cheering.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Hefter,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  circulated  11,386  books  and 
tracts.  The  Missionary  at  Cologne  reports  a  Jew  as  say- 
ing, "  There  are  very  many  Jew3  who  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah."  At  Venice  there  had  been  an  increased 
attendance  on  the  public  worship.  At  the  school  at 
Bucharest  206  Jewish  girls  received  instruction.  At 
Constantinople  there  had  been  an  average  weekly  attend- 
ance at  the  Society's  schools  of  212  girls  and  134  boys. 
At  Smyrna  the  Medical  Mission  had  worked  more  effi- 
ciently and  successfully  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Rev.  A.  II.  Kelk,  at  Jerusalem,  had  visited  the  fol- 
lowing places: — Jaffa,  with  about  800  Jews;  Tiberias, 
about  3,000;  Safet,  about  7,000;  Hebron,  about  600;  El 
Bukaia,  about  150;  Haifa,  about  1,200.  Tiberias,  Safet, 
and  Hebron  being  regarded  as  sacred  places,  many  of  the 
Jews  living  in  them  are  occupied  almost  entirely  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  Others  are  engaged  as  shop- 
keepers, etc.  In  Tiberias  and  Safet  the  Jews  are  asking 
for  education,  and  profess  their  readiness  to  send  their 
children  to  Christian  schools.  In  Safet,  a  colony  has 
sprung  up,  the  members  of  which  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  being  thus  separated  from  the  rabbis,  and  losing 
their  haluka,  are  more  open  to  receive  Christian  instruc- 
tion. They  asked  Mr.  Kelk  to  allow  their  property  to 
be  placed  in  his  name,  of  course  hoping  thereby  to  obtain 
British  protection.  One  young  man  said  that  he  regu- 
larly read  the  New  Testament.  The  change  of  feeling 
in  these  two  places  is  so  marked  that  a  Missionary  might 
safely  live  there,  and,  if  judicious,  he  would  do  much 
good.  There  is  a  loud  call  from  these  places,  and  Mis- 
sions ought  to  be  commenced  in  both,  the  annual  visit 
being  comparatively  of  little  use. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Ginsburg  was  at  work  at  Mogador,  in 
Morocco,  but  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  labors. 
The  Missionaries  in  Abyssinia  among  the  Falashas  had 
been  uable  to  continue  their  work  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions of  King  John. 

The  Committee  had  been  cheered  by  an  earnest  invi- 
tation from  a  band  of  inquiring  and  believing  Jews  in 
Hamadan,  Persia,  for  a  Missionary,  but  depressed  from 
the  fact  that  the  many  claims  upon  them  prevented  a 
prompt  response  to  the  appeal. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  Rev.  Canon  Hoare  said: 
"  While  all  England  is  mourning  the  loss  of  the  Jew, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  there  is  the  most  curious  and  remark- 
able outburst  of  popular  passion,  not  only  through  G^- 
many,  but  throughout  the  south  of  Russia,  Roumania, 
Austria,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  sweep  of 
Europe  against  the  Jewish  population.  I  cannot  help 
firmly  believing  that  our  Gk>d  is  preparing  the  people  £<» 
the  land  and  the  land  fot  \.\jkft  ^w^^.  ^Rft^N&'«fi«a*Bft^ 
the  nettt\  ^«^  \a  inatosk^  \Xiow  ^otcmw^V^^^  xaM5,^^iA^5s« 
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able;  He  is  preparing  the  Jew  for  removal;  He  is  waken- 
ing the  thought  of  expatriation,  and  preparing  the 
thought  for  the  time  when  they  will  once  more  be  the 
rulers  of  their  own  land.  I  am  also  prepared  to  affirm 
that  there  is  no  district  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  so  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  the  world  as  that  very  dis- 
trict which  God  gave  to  Abraham.  The  great  bulk  of 
commerce  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  Eastern 
passes  through  the  Suez  Canal." 


Jewish  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnreh« 

The  American  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  Jews  was  organized  in  1878.  From 
its  last  annual  report  we  gather  the  following  facts: 

"  Although  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  outside  of  New  York  city, 
scattered  over  the  land,  yet  that  city  and  its  vicinity 
alone  count  80,000 — a  number  double  that  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  all  England,  and  not  very  far  below  that  of 
all  France. 

"In  New  York  city,  the  Society^ 8  School  for  Jewish 
children  at  10  St.  Marks  Place,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
M.  J.  Ellis,  has  numbered  85  scholars  during  the  year; 
33  boys  and  62  girls,  ranging  from  five  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Added  to  ordinary  scholastic  work,  regular  in- 
struction has  been  given  in  Messianic  prophecies  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries, Mr.  Meyer  Lerman,  has  assisted.  Two  of  the  older 
scholars  have  been  baptized,  and  two — one  of  whom  re- 
ceived baptism  two  years  ago — were,  during  Lent,  con- 
firmed in  St.  Ann's  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York. 
Several  are  yet  looking  forward  to  baptism,  and  three 
candidates  await  confirmation. 

"The  parents  of  one  of  the  pupils  confirmed  have  al- 
ready themselves  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  One 
baptism  was  of  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  years,  member 
of  a  family  in  comfortable  circumstances,  which  mani- 
fested much  persecution  toward  her,  and  threatened  to 
disown  her  if  she  entered  the  Church,  She  was,  however, 
so  deeply  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  that  after  strug- 
gling for  a  while  she  determined  to  surrender  all,  rather 
than  deny  her  newly-found  Saviour  and  Friend.  Find- 
ing her  Jewish  relatives  unrelenting  she  entered  as  a  ser- 
vant into  a  Christian  household,  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  receive  the  Christian  Sacrament.  She  was  cast 
off,  but  is  very  happy  in  her  faith. 

" '  There  is  much  to  encourage  us,'  Miss  Ellis  reports, 
'in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  children  read  and  learn 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  their  proficiency  in  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  and  the  New  Testament.'  'Several 
pleasing  incidents  have  also  occured,  which  show  the 
power  of  early  teaching  in  breaking  down  prejudices  and 
bearing  fruit  in  after  years.  Two  girls  (Hungarian 
Jews),  pupils  of  the  school,  who  with  their  families  have 
emigrated  to  Kansas,  have  there  become  Communicants 
of  the  Church.  A  young  man  removed  to  Connecticut 
has  accepted  the  Christ,  since  leaving  the  school,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  baptism.  Others  who  have  graduated 
are  regular,  I  hear,  in  their  attendance  upon  Christian 


worship.  We  have  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  work, 
feeling  indeed  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  working  with 
us.' 

"  The  Industrial  School  has  held  regular  cessions  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  numbered  abqpt  46  members. 

*'  The  Sunday  School  directly  connected  wi  b  the 
Mission  has  had  an  attendance  of  60  Jewish  children. 

"  A  special  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  delivery  of 
a  course  of  Public  Lectures  especially  for  Jews,  by  promi- 
nent Clergymen  of  the  city.  These  lectures  may  be  said 
to  have  attained,  in  a  measure,  their  chief  object.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  Jews  of  the  better  cltssos 
attended,  some  of  them  prominent  in  the  city,  and  a 
marked  interest  was  manifested  throughout.  The  lec- 
tures reappeared  in  the  city  papers,  and  were  laigely 
read,  creating  some  stir,  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Jewish  press. 

"  In  Eoangdistic  work,  Mr.  Meyer  Lerman,  lay  Mis- 
sionary, has  been  engaged,  chiefiy  in  New  York.  Mis- 
sionary visitations  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Newark,  Sing  Sing  on  the 
Hudson,  and  neighboring  localities,  to  the  institutions  aV 
Hart's,  Ward's,  and  Blackwell's  Islands,  and  to  the 
Charity  and  Bellevue  hospitals.  Bibles,  Scripture  por^ 
tions,  Prayer  Books,  and  tracts  in  several  languages^ 
were  distributed.  Some  opposition  has  been  experienced, 
but  as  a  rule,  the  Missionary's  endeavors  have  been  kindly 
received.  The  number  of  inquirers  reported  is  42,  and 
of  baptisms,  9.     Two  candidates  were  confirmed. 

''The  Rev.  J.  C.  Fleischhacker  labored  as  a  Missionary 
of  the  Society  for  part  of  the  year;  visits  were  made 
upon  Jews  at  their  homes  and  places  of  busineas,  and 
Bibles  and  tracts  circulated  among  them.  Six  inquirers 
were  under  instruction,  and  one  was  confirmed.'* 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
Society  carries  on  some  work  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  through  the  clergy  in  charge  of  parishea,  but 
who  receive  no  salaries.  While  108  workers  are  re> 
ported,  only  4  are  reported  as  receiving  salaries,  and  they 
are  in  New  York  city. 


The  Jewish  ijaestion. 

A  Bible-reading  on  the  Jewish  Question  was  given  in 
June  in  London.  The  Earl  of  Cavan  presided,  and  in  a 
few  appropriate  words  conmiended  Israel's  cause  to  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  the  Lord's  people. 

Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  after  a  brief  prayer,  read  aad  ex- 
pounded from  the  wonderful  11th  chapter  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans.  A  deep  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
large  assembly  during  an  hour's  exposition,  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  compress  into  a  few  sentences. 

A  very  important  distinction  was  drawn  by  the  speak- 
er between  national  rejection  and  the  rejection  of  the 
individual  in  relation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  interests. 
The  national  rejection  affects  only  temporal  interests. 
The  national  ^'casting  away,"  in  verse  15,  and  the  nation- 
al ''fall,"  referred  to  in  verse  12,  meaning  the  same  thing, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  large,  though  limited,  bleating 
to  the  Gentiles,  resulting  in  the  Gentile  portion  of  the 
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h  of  Cbrist,     The  iiigiihmng  of  the  Jews  is  to  be 

tbe  iDAtnimental  cause  of  direct  blessing  to  the  Gentile 
world.  "What  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life 
from  the  de^d?"  **how  much  more  their  fullness?"  When 
Paul  sayB»  **God  hath  not  cast  away  hia  people/'  he 

t means  as  to  their  spiritual  and  eteraal  interests,  and  the 
^roof  given  is,  "for  I  also  am  an  I^iraelite  of  the  seed  of 
Abraliam,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

**A  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  i&  to 
■be  gathered  to  Christ  now  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, to  form  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  the  nation  will  be  converted  on  tht^  second  advent 
»f  Christ,  as  stated  in  verses  25  and  26.  It  was  shown 
from  verse  17  that  only  "some"  branches  were  broken 
off  through  unbelief^  as  stated  in  verse  20,  and  that, 
though  these  cases  might  be  regarded  as  the  least  hope- 
ful, verse  23  stated  that  "God  is  able  to  graft  them  in 
again."  But  verse  22  holds  out  no  hope  for  an  apostate 
Gentile  church,  whose  destiny  is  to  be  "cut  off*"  There 
much  beauty  in  the  24th  verse,  declaring  the  Jews  to 
easier  to  convert  than  Gentiles, 

Here  Mr.  Wilkinson  expounded  tbe  principle  of  graft- 
ig  olives^ — the  good  on  the  wild,  and  not  the  wild  on 
e  good — the  latter  being,  as  stated,  "contrary  to 
natnre/*  He  dwelt  on  tbe  propriety  of  calling  the 
gentile  a  wild  olive  graft,  and  the  Jew  a  natural  branch, 
■rhkh  brought  out  the  force  of  the  inference,  "liow  much 
bore  shall  thtise  which  be  tbe  natural  branches  be  graft- 
■kI  into  their  own  olive  tree?" 

The  doctrine  of  ''purHal  hUndnes^^^'  which  ia  to  con- 
tinue till  the  close  of  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles,"  was 
expounded  under  four  aspects,  via.:  1,  Veil  of  ignorance; 
%  Veil  of  predjudice;  3,  That  which  obscures  tbe  typical 
character  of  the  Lev itical  economy;  and  4,  That  which 
b  the  conseiiuence  of  individual  unbelief.  None  of 
these  render  impracticable  the  converaion  of  the  individ- 
ual Jew,  concerning  whom  God  says,  **There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  tbe  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  tliat  call  upon  him."  If 
Christians  make  any  difference  in  prayer  or  effort,  they 
must  not  charge  the  results  to  God's  ban,  but  must  take 
the  responsibility  to  themselves. 

Mr-  Wilkinson  mentioned  tbe  various  societies  and 
agents  in  the  field  of  Jewish  missions,  and  gave  encour- 
aging accounts  of  the  Lord's  work  in  connection  m^ith  the 
Mildmay  Mission,  whose  medical  department  is  giving 
opportunity  for  hundreds  to  hear  tbe  Gtjspel;  and  whose 
night  school  for  children  is  sending  back  to  Jewish  homes 
nmnbers  of  little  ones  singing  in  those  homes  of  uncon- 
verted parents,  "There  is  life  for  a  look,"  "God  loved 
the  world  of  sinners  lost,"  and  "Come  to  the  Saviour." 

A  very  solenm  and  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the 
whole  ohurch  of  Christ  in  the  interest  of  the  perishing 
millions  nf  Jews  and  Gentiles,  a  deep  conviction  being  i 
jxpressed  that  thexe  were  educated  young  men  enough 
or  missionaries  to  the  world;  and  that  there  was  money 
liough  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  supply  the  world 
rith  the  Bible  and  the  missionary,  and  which  ought,  for 
he  love  of  Jesus,  to  be  liberally  distributed  bv  hundreds 
>f  thousanda. —  Ward  and  Work. 


The  Claim  of  Itnel  to  INv  €}rattliide  anil  Jnstfee. 

BT   REV,    0B,    CIFLKOSS. 

If  I  meet  the  son  of  an  ancient  benefactor,  who  be- 
friended my  father  before  I  was  bom,  and  to  whose 
goodness  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  most  precious 
possessions,  my  heart  instinctively  warms  to  him;  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  right  to  speak  to  hira  and  thank 
him  for  his  father's  kindness  to  mine,  and  if  he  is  in  dis- 
tress^ such  as  I  can  help,  to  requite  the  ancient  kindness 
sevenfold  into  his  bosom.  Even  temporal  aid  extended 
in  the  time  of  need  will  be  gratefully  remembered;  much 
more  love  and  holy  influences  that  were  the  means  of 
leading  into  the  love  of  God.  And  it  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  gratitude,  but,  over  and  above,  a  question  of 
being  just  In  addition  to  the  constraints  of  the  heart 
there  is  the  compulsion  of  righteousness* 

Modem  Israel  is  the  cblld  of  an  ancient  benefactor^ 
tbe  living  representative  of  a  nation  to  which  we  Gentile 
Christians  owe  priceless  and  numberless  blessings,  mainly 
spiritual,  but  also  temporal  in  so  far  as  spiritual  blessings 
have  good  issues  even  for  this  present  life.     These  bless- 
ings, it   is  true,  come  from  the  grace  of  God,  even  as 
every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above; 
but  this  fact  in   no  way  lessens  our  debt  to  Israel;  the 
mercy  of  God  has  reached  us  through  a  human  channel; 
and  gratitude  Qodward  does  not  render  gratitude  man- 
ward  less  ardent  or  sincere,  but  rather  tbe  contrary.     In 
the  conveyance  of  these  blessings  to  us,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  no  mere  unconscious  and  unconsenting  in- 
struments, but,  though  with  great  shortcomings,  entered 
into  God^s  gracious  will     It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
the  assertion  that  they  were  "marked  by  a  sullen  ob- 
stinacy, and  boldly  professed   or  faintly  disguised  their 
implacable  hatred  to  the  rest  of  human  kind."     In  their 
indiscriminate  ajiplication  such  words  are  very  unjust;  a 
true  desire  did  exist  in  Israel,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
tensive and  ardent  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  world.     Many  Old  Testament  utterances 
might  be  quoted  to  show  this;  I  content  myself  with 
selecting  the  following  words  from  the  Psalter,  in  which 
I  the  heart  of  Israel  spoke  from  age  to  age,  **God  be  mer- 
ciful unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  up- 
on us,  that  thy  way  may  be   known  upon  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations;"  '*Men  shall  be  blessed 
in  hira,  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed;"  "Make  a  joy- 
ful noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands;  sing  forth  the  honor  of 
bis  name;  make  his  praise  glorious.''     Such  words  are  a 
breathing  of  kindness  and  holy  desire  toward  tbe  heath- 
en world,  and   are  a  specimen  of  wonls  to  be   found  ex- 
tensively in  the  Old  Testament    At  any  rate,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  agency  of  Israel  in  tbe  marvellous  drama  of 
providence  and  grace  has  secured  for  us  spiritual  results 
to  justify  that  word,  "In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed;"  and  this  not  merely  in  indirect  ways 
and  by  virtue  of  divine  overruling,  but  also  because  they 
sought  God's  peace  for  the  world. 

The  student  of  history  recognizes  a  great  work  done 
for  all  generations   by  ancieat  Israel — a  work  whose 
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greatneBs  beoomes  more  manifest  the  more  we  appreciate 
the  spiritual  and  divine  elements  of  life.  We  survey 
the  outward  fortunes  of  other  nations — their  social  and 
political  movements,  their  wars,  their  literature,  their 
arts,  their  "religions  that  grew  wild,"  from  Fetishism  to 
Pantheism — and  we  are  interested  and  instructed;  we 
find  powers  of  another  kind  developed  in  this  small  and 
obscure  people,  to  which  no  parallel  exists  elsewhere. 
They  bore  witness  to  the  fame  of  JeBovah,  the  one  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  the  God  of  holiness,  longsuffering, 
mercy  and  truth,  and  maintained  their  witness  against 
the  authority  of  the  world.  They  gave  clear  expression 
to  the  conception  of  moral  law,  of  sin,  of  grace,  of  divine 
redemption.  Not  only  was  the  lamp  of  truth  kept  alive, 
if  at  times  very  dim  and  flickering,  among  themselves; 
but  the  spiritual  ideas  that  struggled  amid  the  darkness 
of  ancient  heathendom,  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that 
pierced  the  dense  and  cheerless  gloom,  the  strange,  far- 
spread  longings  and  yearnings  which  justify  that  name, 
"The  Desire  of  all  nations,"  are  due  under  God — as  I 
believe — to  the  world-influence  of  this  people.  Their 
very  sufferings  were,  in  a  sense,  martyr-suffering  for  our 
advantage. 

Thinking  of  the  present-day  benefits  we  owe  them,  I 
would  particularise  three.  First,  examples  of  virtue  and 
godliness  in  living.  Such  examples  do  not  merely  serve 
for  illustration  to  us;  they  do  far  more.  They  reveal 
apiritual  possibilities,  they  enkindle  aspiration,  they  ani- 
mate to  faith  and  patience;  they  help  us  to  maintain  a 
true  and  lofty  ideal  of  life,  they  show  us  what  the  grace 
of  God  can  accomplish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call 
over  the  magnificent  roll  of  Scripture  worthies,  each 
name  representing  some  distinct  and  glorious  form  of 
nobleness — Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
and  so  onwards  till  we  come  to  the  apostles  of  the  Lamb. 
Moving  in  thought  among  these  men,  and  not  denying 
their  flaws,  we  are  not  in  a  phantom- world  among  the 
shadows  of  virtue,  nor  among  stone  men  like  Jupiter 
and  Mercurius,  hewed  and  chiseled  out  of  marble  by  the 
sculptor;  but  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature,  placed  in  circumstances  that  answer  to  our  own, 
and  battered  by  like  storms  and  tempests,  have  over- 
come and  left  us  an  everlasting  example.  Were  such 
names,  representing  so  many  varied  forms  of  nobleness, 
to  pass  into  oblivion,  who  could  estimate  the  loss  we 
should  sustain,  not  merely  as  respects  light,  but  even 
more  as  respects  holy  impulse  and  vital  energy?  These 
men  were  Jews,  and  those  to  whom  life  is  truest  will  be 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  Israel 
for  the  examples  left  us. 

Further,  we  owe  them  the  sacred  Scriptures,  both  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  What  this  volume 
has  been,  and  is,  to  the  Christian  church,  for  the  greatest 
and  most  vital  uses,  cannot  be  told.  The  noblest  souls 
have  loved  it  best.  Whatever  it  may  be  to  men  whose 
religion  lies  in  speculation,  its  value  deepens  as  we  enter 
into  fellowship  with  Grod,  and  as  we  seek  to  carry  out 
hiB  will  in  our  life.    Were  it  lost,  nothing  oould  replace 


it.  Our  whole  Christian  literature  is  rooted  in  it,  and 
would  wither  and  perish  without  it.  What  other  book 
could  we  consult  in  distress  of  conscience  and  anguish  of 
heart?  What  other  book  oould  we  trust  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  reconoile- 
ment  with  Grod?  What  other  book  could  we  aocept  as 
our  guide  in  life?  What  other  book  could  we  carry  into 
the  sick-room,  to  read  to  the  dying — ^perchance  conscienoe- 
stricken — before  whom  eternity  is  opening  dark  and  fear- 
ful? Homer  would  be  nothing  there,  nor  Plato,  nor 
Shakespeare,  nor  the  "Principia"  of  Newton,  nor  one  of 
Dickens'  novels,  nor  the  noblest  book  of  modem  soienoe; 
nay,  such  books,  brought  in  beside  dying-beds,  would  be 
felt. a  cruel  impertinence,  or  a  heartless  irony;  the  one 
book  that  the  dying  man  will  listen  to,  and  clasp  even  in 
death,  is  the  Book  of  God.  I  need  not  say  that  this 
book,  in  all  its  parts,  has  been  given  to  us  by  IsraeL 
Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost: 
but  these  men  were  Jews.  David  was  a  Jew,  Isaiah  was 
a  Jew,  Paul  was  a  Jew,  Peter  and  John  were  Jews. 
Other  races  have  been  our  teachers  in  philosophy,  in  art, 
in  law;  the  existing  civilization  of  the  world,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  most  advanced  nations,  has  its  roots  in 
Greek  and  Roman,  rather  than  in  Hebrew  soil;  the  cho- 
sen people  have  given  us  the  Book  of  Life. 

Once  more,  there  is  a  very  real  and  obvious  sense  in 
which  Israel  has  given  us  the  Saviour.  Of  Israel,  ''as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came."  By  a  divine  ordi- 
nance, working  out  in  history,  "salvation  is' of  the  Jews." 
The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  not  designed  for 
a  single  family.  From  that  nation,  as  a  spiritual  center, 
salvation  flows  forth  for  che  whole  world.  The  Redeemer 
is  indeed  the  gift  of  eternal  and  merciful  love;  but  none 
the  less  is  he,  in  the  very  Gospel  message,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham, the  heir  of  David,  the  child  of  Mary,  linked  by 
human  kinship  to  the  house  of  Israel.  "Remember  that 
JesuR  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  according  to  my  Gospel." 

These  matters  may  be  dwelt  upon  almost  without 
limit;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  what  rich, 
varied,  priceless  blessings  we  G^entiles  owe  to  Good's 
ancient  people. 

Well,  the  children  of  our  ancient  benefactor  are  living 
in  our  midst,  and  accessible  to  our  love.  We  do  not 
need  to  penetrate  to  distant  and  savage  climes  to  dis- 
cover them;  they  are  around  us,  in  all  .our  great  cen- 
ters of  civilization.  Not  only  is  there  hopeful  field 
for  Christian  labor  among  them,  as  those  who  know 
best  testify — ^not  only  does  the  rule  still  apply,  "to  the 
Jew  first" — not  only  does  the  promise  still  hold,  *1  will 
bless  him  that  blesseth  thee" — not  only  is  it  true,  "if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world, 
what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the 
dead?" — in  addition  to  all  such  considerations,  gratitnde 
and  justice  both  demand  that  we  should  requite  into  the 
living  Israel  the  ancient  mercy  so  richly  inherited  b? 
us  from  their  fathers.  To  seek  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  sign  of  conversion,  and  he  who  is  without  it 
brings  his  Christian  standing  into  just  question;  I  would 
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UT%  to  say  that  he  who  feels  no  interest  in  the  good 
rmel  didplays  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  heart  of 
9t,  and  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  claims  of  grat> 
sand  righteousneBa.  How  shall  we  discharge  the  deht? 
by  conatmcting  irreaiatible  arguments,  nor  by  pay* 
iown  hard  cash  for  the  mission  treasury,  and  saying, 
10  u>€  are  quits J^  The  debt  is  one  that  must  be  paid 
ve  to  their  souls,  and  giving  in  them  the  spirit  of 
the  truth  that  we  ourselves  have  found  precious  and 
flAving.  Ab  a  Jew  once  said,  "If  you  wish  to  gain 
Wj  treat  him  as  a  brother."  The  right  spirit  breathes 
m  words  of  Paul:  "My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to 
for  Israel  is  that  they  might  be  saved,** 
it  uncharitable,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to 
I  such  inquiries  as  the  foUo#iiig:^ — J>o  we  love  and 
>aasionate  the  house  of  Israel  in  a  measure  propor- 
ite  to  their  claim  upon  us?  It  is  th^ir  Christ  in 
QCi  we  are  bleared ;  do  we  pray  and  labor  as  we 
It  that  they  may  share  the  blessedness,  rejecting 
no  longer?  Not-  to  apeak  of  mere  nominal  Chris- 
I,  to  many  of  wliom  it  might  be  said,  ihe  name  of 
f  ii  bk^hemed  mnong  tha  Jews  through  you^  have 
lot  largely  forgotten  the  JeWj  or  set  him  down  as 
Jessly  blinded,  or  (like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in 
parable)  selfi^shly  pasaed  him  by  the  other  side? 
le  are  serious  questions.  In  which  many  and  most 
lentous  interests  are  inYolved.  May  the  Lord  enable 
\  answer  them  in  truth,  and  forgive  ns  wherein  we 
I  sinned^  and  teach  us  to  sin  no  more. 

A  Corr^tlen  BespeetEnf  the  Opentng  of  Japan^ 

BY  PROF,  S,  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D, 

a  page  28  of  the  last  number  of  the  Gospel  m  All 
DS,  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Church  Mimioiiary 
iner  respecting  the  opening  of  Japan,  which  is  go 
leons  that  I  am  induced  to  call  attention  to  it  The 
lie  saySj  "England  opened  the  door  for  the  Gospel 
Iter  Japan  J  and  America  carried  it  in.  Under  Com- 
ore  Ferry's  limited  treaty,  nothing  could  be  done, 
it  w^  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  in  1858  that  seoured 
ty  for  foreigners  to  reside  on  the  concessions  at  the 
ified  ports.  But  American  societies  led  the  way  in 
ting  Missions  there. ^* 

le  English  writer  here  claims  more  for  his  country* 
p  Lord  Elgin^  than  he  would  himself  hare  claimed, 
treaty  which  Commodore  Perry  signed  in  1854  did 
permit  any  Americans  to  reside  in  Japan,  for  any 
lose,  eicept  as  consuls,  and  one  man  named  Dough- 
who  came  from  Hawaiia  to  live  at  Simoda  for  trade 
obliged  to  return  whence  he  came.  The  consul  sent 
President  Pierce  to  live  at  Simoda  was  Townsend 
1%  of  New  York  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  his  patient 
itiatioas  and  skill  that  the  Japanese  Government 
ed  to  open  the  Empire  to  foreign  trade.  He  reached 
idft  in  1S55,  and  began  to  confer  with  the  o^cials 


there  upon  the  degree^  manner/ and  conditions  upon 
which  they  might  safely  conduct  it  at  such  ports  as  were 
convenient.  The  officials  were  ignorant  of  many  things 
connected  with  such  subjects,  and  it  demanded  the  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  knowledge  and  persuasion  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  induce  them  to  break  over  the  customs  of  cen- 
turies, His  treaty  was  ready  to  sign  in  Marehy  1858,  bnt 
the  Japanese  desired  him  to  wait  ti!l  they  could  arrange 
some  points  with  DonkerCurtius,  the  Netherland  consul 
at  Nagasaki,  so  that  both  could  be  signed  at  once. 

Hearing  that  tlie  British,  French  and  Busstan  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  coming  to  Japan  to  negotiate  treaties  too, 
Mr.  Harris  induced  the  officials  to  sign  his  treaty  without 
delay,  which  they  did  about  a  month  before  Lord  Elgin 
arrived.  He  took  this  same  treaty  as  the  ba^is  of  his 
own,  making  a  few  alterations  in  the  tariff  to  favor 
British  goods  The  French  and  Russiana  and  Dutch  all 
signed  treaties  of  similar  tenor  to  these  two  that  same 
year. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  unjust  it  is  to  omit  all 
mention  of  Mr,  Harris,  whose  treaty  was  negotiated  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  ship -of- war,  and  reflects  great  honor 
on  his  wisdom  and  patience.  That  treaty  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  that  have  followed  it  I  was  in  Japan  in 
1854  and  1858,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Elgin  did  not  secure  any  more  liberty 
for  foreigners  at  that  time  than  was  in  the  American 
|reaty,  and  the  claim  here  put  forward  has  been  often 
repeated,  but  has  no  foundation.  In  the  view  of  mis- 
sion and  evangelical  work  in  Japan,  it  is  not  of  much 
Lmportanoe  which  was  first. 

July  19j  188  L 

The  (German  Foreign  Missions. 

nV   OR.  R.  ORFNOKMANlf* 

The  mission  of  the  Evangelical  Unity  of  Brethren 
(Moravians),  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Continental  missions. 
Next  year  it  will  close  the  third  half  ^century  of  its  work. 
Probably  no  other  denomination  has  labored  for  the 
Christiani^Kation  of  the  heathen  world  with  such  energy 
and  such  breadth  as  the  Moravians.  Although  the  home 
congregations  do  not  number  more  than  20,000  souls,* 
there  have  been  gathered  throngh  their  efforts  73,473 
heathen  Chris tiane,  of  whom  24,439  are  communicants. 
The  yearly  expenditures  for  these  missions  amount  to 
190,000.     We  will  briefly  review  their  fields  of  labor. 

In  Greenland  and  Labrador  the Christianization  of  the 
Esquimaux  is  nearly  completed;  yet  the  national  charac- 
t(ir  of  this  people  does  not  yet>  even  in  the  older  congre- 
gations, permit  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  care  of 
the  missions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  men,  who 
are  constantly  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  existence 
against  a  most  unfavorable  climate,  should  have  their 
slow,  not  far-reaching  thoughts  turned  to  outward  con- 
cerns. For  this  reason  they  lack  self-reliance.  They  are 
like  untaught  children  in  many  points,  and  they  do  not 

♦The  congregations  ia  England  and  the  United  States  are  ia* 
duded  m  tblt  eaumemtion. 
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know  how  to  adapt  ttoir  outer  circamstaneea  under  the 
pressure  of  the  penetrating  European  civilization.  They 
still  constantly  need  the  missionaries  as  advisers  in  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters;  yet  the  Word  of 
God  has  brought  forth  beautiful  fruits  even  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Christians 
among  them  with  the  few  heathen  still  to  be  found  in  the 
retired  parts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  shows  in  the 
plainest  manner  how  rich  a  blessing  the  mission  is  to 
them.  In  Labrador  the  mission  has  been  directed  with 
much  success  to  the  European  residents  who  have  settled 
on  that  inhospitable  coast,  and  to  the  fishermen  who  re- 
sort there  in  great  numbers;  a9d  many  nominal  Chris- 
tians who  were  spiritually  dead  have  been  awakened 
there  to  spiritual  life. 

Among  the  Indians  the  Moravians  have  still  a  station 
in  Canada,  one  in  Kansas,  and  two  among  the  Cherokees. 
Difficulties  are  multiplying  with  these  missions  and  pro- 
gress cannot  be  spoken  of.  In  the  little  congregation  of 
Delawares,  in  New  Fairfield,  Canada,  which  is  still  pre- 
served as  an  honorable  relic  of  former  times,  a  consistent 
Christian  life  is  not  wanting,  but  the  little  band  is  fast 
melting  away. 

The  Brethren  have  one  of  their  most  extensive  missions 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  work  there  has  become  so  far 
advanced  that  the  congregations  are  being  gradually 
brought  up  to  full  self-dependence.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
object  will  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  ten  years,^ 
and  that  the  mission  will  then  be  able  to  withdraw  wholly, 
as  from  a  completed  work.  Of  course,  no  one  expects 
that  saints  will  be  gathered  from  a  generation  of  negroes, 
degraded  by  slavery.  Many  traces  of  the  old  heathen- 
ism, like  the  Obia  sorcery,  and  many  sins  of  the  flesh 
still  exist  among  these  black  Christians;  but  the  congre- 
gations have  become  strong  enough  to  exercise  discipline 
against  them.  At  the  same  time,  financial  self-depend- 
nce  is  increasing  and  the  theological  seminary  at  Fair- 
field, Jamaica,  is  training  ministers  who  will  some  day 
take  the  place  of  the  retiring  missionaries.  In  the  forty- 
six  stations  distributed  over  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Eitts, 
Barbadoes,  Tobaga,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  and  St.  Croix 
are  86,744  negro  Christians,  of  whom  14,576  are  commu- 
nicants. 

A  younger  mission,  likewise  for  colored  persons,  has  ex- 
isted since  1878  in  British  Guiana,  atDemerara,  where  74 
converts  had  been  gathered  by  two  missionaries,  who 
were  trained  at  the  Fairfield  Seminary.  The  very  un- 
favorable climate  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  here. 
In  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  close  by,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  missions  of  the  Brethren.  More  than 
21,000  souls  are  there  furnished  with  the  Word  of  God 
b  y  thirty- two  missionaries,  at  sixteen  stations.  Slavery 
Has  not  abolished  in  this  country  before  1862,  and  ten 
years  later  the  f  reedmen  still  remained  under  the  care  of 
the  government.     Since  then  the  population  has  spread 

er  the  land  to  ^cme  extent  and  many  of  them  have  be- 
come wanderers.  On  this  account,  the  work  of  the 
Brethren  has  become  much  harder.  In  the  more  remote 
pBrta  of  the  country  there  is  still  a  considerable  heathen 


population  (the  so-called  Bush  Negroes),  among  whom 
itinerant  missions  are  conducted.  Several  Christian  con- 
gregations have  been  established  in  these  regions,  which 
are  quite  inaccessible  to  Europeans  and  are  cared  for 
with  self-sacrificing  toil;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 
gerous climate,  a  European  missionary  has  recently  set- 
tled in  one  of  them. 

The  Moravians  have  six  stations  on  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
the  population  of  which  consists  partly  of  Indians  and 
partly  of  colored  persons  of  African  descent.  The  Chris- 
tian congregations  there  now  include  1,080  persons,  and 
are  increasing,  although  slowly.  The  political  situation 
under  which  annexation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
ridden  state  of  Nicaragua  is  apprehended  imperils  the 
mission;  but,  through  God's  providence,  the  danger  has 
been  so  far  averted. 

The  extensive  South  African  mission-field  of  the 
Brethren  is  divided  into  two  provinces.  The  western 
province  embraces  seven  stations,  with  old,  consolidated 
Christian  congregations  (9,000  souls),  which  look  for 
their  increase  chiefly  to  the  younger  generation,  for 
hardly  any  more  heathen  exist  within  their  bounds. 
Many  lovely  features  of  Christian  life  are  exhibited  there. 
By  the  side  of  the  European  missionaries  labor  faithfully 
native  helpers.  The  congregations  are  growing  up  into 
self-support,  but  the  time  when  the  missionaries  can  with- 
draw does  not  seem  to  have  come  yet.  In  the  eastern 
province  real  missionary  labor  is  stilJ  called  for  among 
the  heathen  Caff  res.  So  far  2,104  persons  have  been 
collected  there,  at  eight  stations.  A  part  of  the  work 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  last  Caffre  war,  and  is  re- 
covering slowly  from  the  damage  it  suffered. 

The  Brethren  have  two  stations  in  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  enlighten 
the  last  days  of  their  existence  for  the  poor,  expiring 
aborigines.  The  endeavor  is  made  more  and  more 
steadily  to  bring  to  the  stations  the  few  natives  who  may 
still  be  found  in  the  colony.  Many  a  death-bed  shows 
there  how  happy  is  the  end  of  a  convert,  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  heathen  countrymen.  (128  baptized,  30 
communicants.) 

The  last  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Mongolian  Mission  of 
this  denomination,  which  has  been  carried  on  since  1853 
among  the  Buddhist  people  in  a  high  valley  of  the  Him* 
malaya  Mountains,  in  the  British  province  of  LahouL 
The  cultivated  Buddhist  system,  with  its  form  of  worship 
suggesting  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies,  has  every- 
where interposed  formidable  obstacles  to  Evangelical 
missions.  Thus  also'at  Lahoul  the  Brethren  have  had  to 
labor  for  years  apparently  in  vain.  Finally  they  have 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  small  congregation,  whioh  now 
numbers  thirty  members;  but  the  converts  were  all 
strangers,  who  had  come  in  from  another  province.  Last 
year  the  first  native  yielded  to  godly  truth  and  received 
holy  baptism.  May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  expanding  success  of  the  Gospel  in  this  most  exolnsive 
heathen  land  also. — Independent, 

PiSTOH  z\5  MoKz:,  Qebmany. 


The  Armenians  in  Persia  are  in  circum stances  similar 
to  the  colonies  scattered  in  all  these  eastern  lands  when 
the  ruling  power  is  Mohammedan,  Wherever  free  scope 
has  been  allowed  them,  as  in  India,  or  in  Kossia  since 
the  annexation  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  the)r 
have  rapidly  developed  in  external  prosperity,  mental 
culture,  and  capacity  for  modern  life;  not  that  their  con- 
dition in  Persia  is  very  deplorable,  but  they  are  under 
the  thousand  and  one  depressing  influences  and  adverse 
surroundings  of  a  subject  race.  Their  number  in  Persia 
has  varied  exceedingly;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  at  the 
time  they  reckoned  the  province  of  Azerbizan  as  Pers- 
Armenian,  and  Tabriz  as  one  of  their  cities,  the  least  in 
1830j  when  there  was  a  wholesale  exodus  to  Russia.  At 
that  time  their  ill -concealed  sympathy  with  the  northern 
enemy,  capped  by  the  betrayal  of  Tabriz  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  through  secret  information,  brought  popular 
fury  upon  their  heads,  led  to  a  plot  for  a  wholesale 
jiflsassination  of  them,  and  the  appointment  of  a  day  for 
khat  purpose.  It  was  only  through  the  active  and  ener- 
■|etic  protection  of  the  English  residents  that  they  w^ere 
^ived  from  destruction.  Guards  were  stationed  at  the 
approaches  of  the  Armenian  quarter,  and  many  taken 
teroporally  into  English  households.  At  that  time  thous- 
ands left  Persia,  9,000  families  emigrating  from  this 
province  alone.  After  the  war  was  ended,  by  the  peace 
of  Turcoman  Chai,  the  Prince  Ahbass  Meerza,  recog- 
nizing their  value  as  citizens  and  elements  of  the  state, 
encouraged  their  return,  and  is  even  said  to  have  secured 
the  Armenian  priests  in  his  service  by  liberal  donations 
and  royal  favors.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in  his  tour  of  research 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Nestorian  Mission,  found 
but  sixty  families  in  Tabriz;  now,  however,  they  have 
increased  to  almost  a  thousand. 

The  Persian  settlements  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  east- 
ern esircumference  of  the  great  family  circle  which  has 
its  race  center  in  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Though  en- 
eyolopedias  give  the  number  in  Persia  as  200,000,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  there  are  not  more  than  40,000.  A  large 
aection,  5,000,  still  remains  at  Salmas,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Pers- Armenia,  There  are  a  few  thousand,  perhaps, 
at  Teheran.  A  colony  was  settled  at  Jul  fa,  a  suburb  of 
Ispahan,  in  the  16th  century,  having  fled  from  Turkey  to 
escape  oppression.  They  were  kindly  received,  but  sub- 
?iiequently  endured  much  persecution.  SubKe<|uentIy 
9,000  families  were  forcibly  brought  from  Eastern  Tur- 
key, the  object  of  the  Persian  king  being  to  weaken  the 
power  of  his  enemy  in  that  region.     Almost  all  perished 

^the   road*     Yet  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and 
ttered  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  there  remains  a 
remnant. 
1^  The  religious  center  of  the  Armenians  of  Persia  is  at 
■ICtchmiadzin.     Though   the  Armenians  of  Turkey  have, 
since  the  annexation  to  Russia  of  the  region  of  the  Three 
Churches,   largely  thrown   off   their   allegience   to   the 
fos,  for  political  reasons,  those  of  Persia  remain 


loyal.  Their  religious 
rectly  from  that  point. 
there  their  Meoca. 

There  is  certainly  an  upward  tendency,  socially  and| 
intellectually,  in  the  Armenian  race.  When  our  first 
missionaries  passed  through  these  regions,  their  record 
is  that  concubinage  prevailed  openly,  and  without  the 
disapproval  of  public  opinion.  Parents  sold  their  daugh- 
ters into  it,  and  were  regarded  as  good  Christians, 
Polygamy  also  existed  among  them,  and  priests  married 
men  twice  for  a  consideration.  They  were  extremely 
ignorant  and  degraded.  The  priests  even  could  not  all 
w^rite,  and  they  had  no  school  w^hich  deserved  the 
name,  nor  did  any  desire  for  education  exist. 

Already,  however,  a  marked  change  has  taken  place. 
The  two  former  vices  are  never  heard  of  among  them. 
Education  has  become  almost  a  hobby  with  them.  The 
schools  are  liberally  supported,  the  salaries  reaching  as 
high  as  |800.  a  year.  The  curriculum  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and,  especially  in  Modern  Languages,  is  highly 
to  be  commended.  Many  of  them  speak  the  French 
well.  Lately  the  Ilalifa,  or  Arch-Bishop,  has  been  try- 
ing to  obliterate  all  distinctions  between  the  rich  and 
poor  in  them.  The  advancement  is  largely  due  to  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  new  ambitions  that  are 
taking  hold  of  the  nation,  but  no  doubt  also  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  permeating  influence  of  Roberts,  Aintab,  and 
Harpoot  colleges,  and  other  such  institutions  among  their 
brethren  in  Turkey. 

The  adoption  of  European  customs  and  modes  of  dress  I 
and  life  is  rapidly  becoming  universiil  with  them.  This ' 
has  long  been  true  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  only  recently  could  it  be  noticed  largely  in  the  in- 
terior regions.  Just  as  glass  windows  are  replacing  the 
oiled  paper,  tin,  and  transparent  marble,  and  letting  in 
the  light,  »(}  chairs  and  sofas  are  literally  raising  the 
people  to  a  higher  level.  They  are  thrifty  and  prosper- 
ous in  business,  skillful  and  quick  in  mechanical  arts,  to 
which  departments  of  work  they  chiefly  confine  them* 
selves.  They  have  acquired  some  of  the  best  residences 
in  Tnbris!.  In  certain  ways  they  display  their  wealth  to 
such  an  extent  before  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans  as  to 
excite  their  cupidity  and  jealousy,  and  last  year  at  Hoch- 
Ba7,ram  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  plundering  riot. 
The  llalifa  has  advised  them  to  make  less  display  of  their 
gold  and  broadcloth  and  sumptuous  fare,  and  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  by  giving  to  the  poor. 

While  we  rejoice  at  these  signs  of  material  advance- 
ment, the  indications  of  spiritual  renaissance,  for  which 
we  so  much  long,  are  not  so  evident.  The  annual  winter 
season  of  the  theatre,  and  the  lottery  for  the  Scio  suffer- 
ers, show  that  they  have  caught  some  of  the  world  lines  a 
and  vice  of  Christian  nations,  but  little  of  the  spirituali- 
ty of  true  faith  is  manifested.  They  have  neither  the 
form  nor  the  power  of  Godliuess.  A  concrete  instance 
will  serve  better  to  show  their  religious  life  than  abstract 
statements^  On  January  18th,  (N.  S.,)  we  attended  the 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  service  in  the  Armenian  Church. 
They  suppose  an  interval  of  ex.«jt\\^  ^^3ws^.^  -^^^tt**  s^Xv^^^c. 
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passed  between  Christ's  birth  and  public  appearance  on 
his  ministry.  The  Halifa  was  dressed  in  robes  of  gor- 
geous spendor,  which  reminded  one  of  those  exhibited  at 
Notre  Dame  as  worn  hj  the  Arch-Bishop  at  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  IJL  The  difference  was,  perhaps,  that  one 
was  gold,  the  other  glitter.  He  was  attended  by  a  full 
company  of  Yartabeds,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  and  there 
were  sliding  curtains  enough  to  satisfy  actors  in  a  differ- 
ent sphere.  The  usual  pictures  adorned  the  church,  re- 
ceiving the  incense  of  a  thousand  tapers.  The  service 
represented  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John.  After  pre- 
liminary service  in  ancient  and  unknown  Armenian,  a 
vessel  of  water  was  placed  on  the  platform.  In  this  a 
silver  cross  was  immersed.  Then  another  priest  came, 
bearing  a  silver  dove  filled  with  holy  oil  or  metrotiy  which 
he  poured  out  upon  the  water,  to  symbolize  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit.  This  holy  oil  is  one  of  their  most  sacred 
objects.  It  is  believed  to  boil  miraculously  through  the 
influence  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  or  of  St.  Gregory's 
hand.  It  is  indispensable  to  confirmation,  ordination, 
and  all  the  important  ceremonies  of  the  church.  It  is 
sent  out  by  the  Catholicos  through  his  agents,  and  be- 
comes a  chief  and  never-failing  source  of  revenue  to  his 
exchequer. 

After  this  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit's  grace  upon  the 
baptized  symbol,  the  dove  was  borne  in  procession 
through  the  church  as  an  object  of  adoration.  A  child 
took  the  cross  from  the  water,  and  placed  it  upon  its 
breast  before  the  people,  and  for  this  sanctifying  privi- 
lege a  large  sum  is  willingly  given  by  the  parents.  When 
the  ceremonies  were  through,  the  people  rushed  up  with 
bottles  and  vessels  to  obtain  some  of  the  precious  and 
holy  water,  which  is  a  panacea  for  many  an  ill. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  character  of  their  ordinances. 
Yet  the  Halifa  who  presides  over  such  ceremonies  cer- 
tainly has  knowledge  superior  to  his  practice.  In  some 
respects  he  is  an  advanced  man,  and  better  educated 
than  his  predecessors.  His  sphere  of  knowledge,  how- 
ever, does  certainly  not  extend  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. At  our  bayramcall  he  desired  to  be  informed 
whether  we  were  the  descendants  of  Columbus,  or  the 
Red  Man!  also  whether  our  language  was  the  Indian 
language!  We  took  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
Holy  Father  of  a  few  points  in  philology  and  ethnology. 
Yet  he  is  in  some  degree  a  reformer.  Besides  his  meas- 
ures in  regard  to  the  schools,  he  is  discouraging  sacri- 
fices for  the  dead.  In  the  Armenian  cemetery  there  is  a 
house  with  an  altar,  which  may  often  be  found  flooded 
with  blood.  Here  the  people  come  and  sacrifice  sheep 
for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly rejoice  if  this  abomination  is  blotted  out.  He  also 
varies  from  the  ancient  ritual  by  introducing  discourse 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  What  he  preaches  is  a 
question,  but  we  know  that  he  gives  some  good  tirades 
against  us  and  our  work. 

The  young  men  of  the  church  have  lost  faith  in  this 

formalism  and  superstition,  and,  unless  they  can  be  led 

to  something  higher  and  more  rational,  they  will  land  in 

indif^erentiBm  sad  in£delity.     The  demands  of  the  peo- 


ple have  led  the  church  to  authorize  and  publish  some 
limited  editions  of  the  L.  S.,  but  it  has  no  desire, 
and  makes  no  effort  to  secure  its  universal  distribu- 
tioir.  A  few  days  ago  an  enterprising  young 'man  was 
asking  us  about  obtaining  the  illustrative  plates  for  a 
large  Family  Bible  belonging  to  one  of  us.  He  has  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Catholicos  to  have  such  a  one 
printed.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  when  it  shall  become  a 
part  of  their  mercantile  rivalry  to  print  and  distribute 
the  Word  of  God. 

No  Protestant  mission  specially  for  the  Armenians  in 
Persia  has  been  established,  owing  to  their  limited 
number  and  scattered  condition.  They  are  consid- 
ered a  subsidiary  department  of  our  work,  the  main 
object  being  to  attack  directly  the  Mohammedan  fortress. 
Considerable  efforts  have  been  put  forth,  with  only  par- 
tial success,  by  Oroomiah  Station  for  the  Salnuw  com- 
munity. There,  as  well  as  at  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  the 
Papal  missionaries  have  labored  in  vain  to  bring  about 
a  union  with  Rome.  In  the  latter  place.  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  the  C.  M.  Society,  has  succeeded  well  in  his  work 
among  the  remnant  of  the  once  large  colony  of  30,000  at 
Julfa.  260  is,  I  believe,  the  number  of  communicants. 
In  all  parts  of  our  field,  a  few,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  the  efforts  to  galvanize  the  old  church  into  life,  have 
been  bold  enough  to  renounce  it,  and  start  anew  and  un- 
trammelled in  the  Christian  life.  We  find  a  settlement 
of  Armenians, however  small,  of  great  value  to  ns  in  our 
work,  securing  us  toleration  in  the  settling  of  helpen 
and  opening  of  Bible  Rooms.  It  seems  to  be  an  admit- 
ted principle  that  the  Christians  have  a  right  to  buy  and 
sell  their  own  books.  The  Armenians  in  Tabriz,  for  the 
most  part,  live  together  in  the  ward  of  the  city  oalled 
Talawa.  Our  relations  to  them  are  most  friendly,  and 
some  have  been  gathered  into  the  Protestant  dnueh. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Bible  work  was  once  a  prom- 
inent merchant  among  them.  For  several  years  we  have 
had  a  preacher  in  the  Armenian  language  from  Aintab 
College,  a  man  endowed  with  eloquence  and  power,  and 
the  Word  of  God  has  had  free  course  among  them. 
Believing  in  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  the  power  be- 
hind the  truth,  we  can  hope  that  this  people,  despised 
and  oppressed  by  the  dominant  race,  and  bound  in  odd 
and  lifeless  formalism,  may  soon,  by  the  trutb^  be  made 
free. 

Tabriz,  Persia,  Mat,  1881. 


£aoh  year  the  people  of  Japan  grow  less  bigoted  and 
more  willing  to  learn.  Only  the  Christian  teaohers  have 
to  take  care  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  They  are 
not  teaching  a  savage  nation,  but  a  people  who  have  ens* 
toms  and  manners  which  deserve  respect,  and  which  most 
be  respected.  For  instance,  the  Japanese  are  a  very  po- 
lite people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bowing  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  A  little  child  does  not  take  a 
sweetmeat  from  its  parent's  hand  without  saluting  very 
prettily,  and  it  is  not  only  amouj^  the  higher  classes  that 
such  gentle  manners  exist.  A  little  naked  child  in  a  vil- 
lage '*minds  its  manners"  just  as  much  as  the  child  of  a 
two-sworded  noble. — Mission  Z\fe. 


Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  Jan.  18,  1881. 
»-day  has  been  noted  for  the  opening  of  a  building 
>h  will  stand  (let  ua  hope)  many  years  a  worthy  me- 
lal  of  the  eiforts  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for 
Eioting  education   in  Madagascar,  viz,,  the  0.  M,  S, 

le  College  opened 

ay  ia  a  new  build-  ^ 

but  not  a  new  in- 

Ition*     It  has  cost 

^t    |2O,000>   is   a 

^stant ial  brick 

dingj    containing 

ire  hall,  four  class 

EiSi    library,    and 

Inittee  room;  and 

liouB    apartments 

the  principal  and 

itaff  of  teachers, 

be  opening  cere- 

[y  took    place  in 

rare  hall,  which 
1,500  people, 
bommenccd  at  ten 
^k,  presided  over 
p,  E.  Rainilaiari' 
ty  Prime  Minister 
I  Commander-in- 
If,  There  were 
entail  the  English 

Norwegian  nii^ 
ariesi  the  chief  o  i 
tialagays  goveri) 
Ij  including  th(/ 
orable  Ravonin- 
Hniarivo,  15  th 
>r,  (which  corres- 
It  to  our  major- 
Iral,)  Chief  Secre- 

of  State  for  f or- 

t affairs.  We  no- 
^  too,  Col  W. 
Etobinson,  United 
es  Consul  for 
tagascar,  and  oth- 
tiends  of  the  mis- 

iriea,  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  progress 
ke  eouBtry« 

ber  prayers  and  singing,  the  Rev.  F.  A,  Moss  opened 
proceedings  by  thanking  the  Queen  and  the  Fiime 
bter  for  their  assistance  and  co-operation  in  a  work 

had  occupied  their  attention  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
cially  tor  the  latter's  presence  at  its  opening.  He 
I  on  to  say  that  England,  one  thoneand  years  ago, 
bad  King  Alfred,  who  had  been  a  light  in  a  dark 

and  that  Englishmen  to  this  day  were  proud  of  him, 
»0  when>  at  some  future  time,  Madagascar  should  be 
Iways,  when  the  Malagasy  could  breakfast  at 


Antananarivo   and   dine   the   same   day   at   Tamatave, 

(laughter)  that  then  they  would  speak  of  the  present 
Queen  as  England  does  of  Alfre<l. 

The  Prime  Minister  received  this  compliment  and 
without  giving  anyone  the  least  idea  of  how  long  before 
that  might  take  place,  he  responded  by  an  able  speech, 
conveying  the  Queen's  well  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 

college,  and  the  hope 
^^       -  -  .^r  ^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    subjects 

would  profit  by  its 
teaching,  and  that  the 
students  of  the  col- 
lege might  eventually 
become  an  honor  to 
her  kingdom. 

After  a  speech  from 
the  students  of  the 
college,  the  Rev,  C. 
Tukes  offered  prayer, 
and  then  the  Rev.  G. 
Cousins,  principal  of 
the  college,  read  the 
history  of  their  ef* 
forts,  since  1869,  to 
form  a  college  for  the 
higher  instruction  of 
the  Malagasy,  Their 
object  seems  to  have 
been  to  provide  a  de- 
partment of  theolo- 
gical study,  and  also 
a  secular  department 
for  the  higher  studies 
of  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t.  He  de- 
scribed their  progress 
and  theif  eventual  de- 
cision to  raise  a  col- 
lege building  worthy 
of  the  name,  which 
was  now  complet- 
ed, and  which  would 
start  with  about  200 
students  more  or  less 
versed  in  theology,. 
medicine,  mathemat- 
ics, and  the  English  language. 

This  history  of  the  college  was  followed  by  an  elo- 
quent speech  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cousins.  While  calling 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  day  as  one  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  immense  progress  education  had  made  in  the 
island,  he,  with  great  tact,  warned  them  against  self- 
eatisfactioQ  or  egotism.  He  told  them  that  it  was  sixty 
years  since  the  lirst  attempt  at  English  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  that  they  were  only  in  the  A  B  C  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  then  made  an  interesting  (to  the  Malagasy) 
comparison  between  the  Malagasy  and  the  ancient  Brit- 
on, as  an  enoouragement  to  tJhftt!Qt\R>  y^^  Qi^,^x«v&w%^>a?^- 


rith  a  vivid  description  of  a  dream  of  Madagascar  as  it 
:>iild  be,  and  evidently  would  be,  under  an  enterprising 
government.  But  when  the  MalagaBy  audience  beard  of 
railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  electric  lights,  and  tele- 
phones, a«  they  listened  to  the  description  of  what  hap- 
pened  in  London,  one  day  being  able  to  be  telegraphed 
and  printed  in  the  morning  papers  at  Antananarivo  the 
next  day,  and  carried  by  express  train  to  every  part  of 
the  island,  they  did  not  seem  to  give,  by  any  means,  as 
much  credit  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  dream  being  re- 
alized as  they  do  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

The  Malagasy  national  anthem  was  then  sung,  and 
the  proceedings,  wltich  bad  been  conducted  throughout 
in  the  Malagasy  language,  were  brought  to  a  close. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cousins  and   the  Rev*  J.  Peill,  who  is 


ports  were  made  to  the  General  llissembly.     Let  me  for ' 
a  moment  review  the  results.     In  China  we  could  thea, 
report  only  a  total  membership  of  772,  while  now  we 
have  l,9f»rj,  a  gain  of  160  per  cent.     In  Japan  no  Chrii-j 
tian  church  of  any  kind  had   been  organ iy.ed;  but  noi 
our  Board  nlone  has  fourteen  churches,  with  745  mem\ 
bers;  and  the  total  of  Protestant  communicants  is  no 
less  than  4,000.     Though  our  work  in  Siam  had  oontin-' 
ued  nearly  thirty  years,  the  day  of  plentiful  harveat  had 
not  yet  come,  and  our  church  membership  was  but  thirty*  J 
eight;  it  has  now  risen  to  280,  showing  a  gain  of  73^ 
per  cent     The  Persian  mission  had  just  been  taken  tm- 
der  the  care  of  the  Boards   with  but  four  missionaries 
and  700  converts.     It  now  reports   1,510  commitnicanta, 
and  is  occupying  three  great  centers  instead  of  one. 


assistant  principal  of   the    college,  then  conducted  the  )  Syrian  mission  has  strengthened  all  departments  of  i 


Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Col.  Robin- 
son  round  the  building  to  visit  the  rooms.  The  whole 
arrangements  are  equal  to  those  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion of  the  size  in  England,  and  everything  is  ready  to 
begin  immediately* — Mokdax,  in  ^  J^  Observer. 


The  Past  and  Future  of  Presbjterian  Missions. 

(An  wttTAct  from  n  Paper  retU  before  the  QeniMvJ  iLssembly  at  BuiT&lo,  by  Eer. 
Dr.  F.  F  Etxmwoop,  Sircretary  of  the  fioard  of  Foreigii  lflf«lotuf,) 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity  and 
growth,  though  our  missions  have  not  been  without 
trials.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  t590,- 
684.45,  a  larger  total  than  has  ever  been  received  before 
for  current  work.  The  increase  in  the  membership  of 
our  mission  churches  has  varied  in  different  fields^  but 
has  averaged  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  largest  gains  appear  in  those  nations  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  most  changeless  and  immovable, 
Siam,  China,  and  Japan;  the  churches  of  Siam  and  Laos 
and  North  China  showing  an  increase  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent. 

In  some  of  our  mission  fields  providential  events  have 
transpired  whose  influence  seems  most  auspicious  for 
future  work.  The  ratification  of  friendly  treaties  with 
Japan  and  China,  and  the  protection  which  provincial 
mandarine  have  extended  to  our  missions j  the  removal 
of  dangers  which  threatened  our  Persian  missions  during 
the  Koordish  invasion,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  greatly 
to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  mission ;  the  great  awak* 
ening  of  free  thought  and  religious  inquiry  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy;  the  fact  that  no  lees  than  thirty 
commercial  and  scientific  expeditions  are  now  opening 
our  way  to  Interior  Africa;  the  passage  of  laws  in  some 
of  the  South  American  States  in  favor  of  religions  free- 
dom; and  the  more  just  and  generous  sentiment  which 
has  sprung  up  among  the  best  classes  of  our  own  coun- 
try toward  the  Chinaman  and  our  Indian  tribes;  these 
are  fresh  evidences  that  God  is  opening  the^way  before 
us  in  all  directions,  at  the  same  time  that  He  who  gave 
the  Great  Commission  with  promise,  is  fuiiiUiug  that 
promise  by  the  presence  of  His  Spirit  in  converting 
power, 
A  decade  has  now  passed  sinoB  our  iirst  missionary  re- 


work, has  greatly  extended  the  range  of  its  Arabic  Bib! 
and  literature,  has  wrought  marvels  in   its  eduoatioi 
and  social  influence;  while  its  church  membership 
risen  from  294  to  8T8.     In  India  our  assaults  have  been 
upon  the  very  Malakoff  of  the  enemy,  assigned  as  we 
were  to  that  northern  section  where  the  old   Mogul  Em 
^ire  had  its  seat;  where  the  most  stalwart  races  of  thi 
Country  have  so  long  contended  for  power;  where  ti 
Brahmin,  the  Moslem,  and  the  Sikh  have  had  their  battl 
ground  for  centuries;  each  strengthening  the  resistaui 

of  each  against  all  truth;  and  if  we  have  not  yet 

the  day  of  large  harvests,  there  has  been  that  faithfal^ 
seed-sowing  which  God  is  pledged  to  crown  with  sac- 
cess. 

Our  Brazilian  churches  have  increased  from  115  to 
1,044,  or  Just  800  per  cent.  In  Mexico  we  had  no  mis- 
sions ten  years  ago;  but  now  we  report  twenty -three 
native  preachers  and  5,009  church  members. 

And  yet,  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  great  y^ms  are 
not  the  results  of  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  our 
missionary  force.  The  number  r»f  ordained  men  shows 
an  increase  of  only  nineteen,  while  our  native  preacher- 
of  all  grades  have  increased  from  41  to  300;  and  the  to 
tal  church  raeoibership  has  risen  from  3,512  to  14,568^  a 
gain  of  over  300  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum. 

I  call  special  attention  to  these  facts,  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  supply  of  missionaries  from  beyond  ibe 
seas  can  never  be  such  as  to  actually  reclaim  the  millions 
of  heathen  lands.  And  if  there  were  no  greater  mtioof 
increase  in  the  native  force  than  in  the  numbers  sent  by 
foreign  churches,  the  outlook  would  be  discouraging. 
The  exhibit  thus  made,  therefore,  is  all  important*  It 
enables  us  to  refute  the  cavil  that  our  mission  cburcht'^ 
are  only  advanced  as  we  carry  them  in  our  arms;  aud 
while  we  may  justly  feel  humiliated  that  our  number  of 
ordained  missionaries  is  scarcely  larger  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  we  are  cheered  and  rejoiced  that  God  has 
made  so  much  of  the  little  that  we  have  done,  and  hu 
given  nroof  of  his  own  vital  power  in  the  work  itself. 

At  tiie  same  ratio  for  another  decade,  even  ynlh  no 
greater  increase  of  ordained  missienaries,  w^e  shall  tht  ri 
have  over  2,000  native  preachers  and  nearly  60,0<-U> 
church  members.  But  are  we  ready  to  eutertaiu  lh« 
thought  that  there  shall  be  no  larger  increase  of  oar 
mis8io!iary  force?  If  these  geometrical  ratioa  of  gain 
have  been  realized  even  with  our  small  increase  of  fnT- ^ 
what  might  we  expect  with  a  force  commensurate  wi: 
the  means  and  opportunities  which  God  haa  given  na? 
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A  New  Mlsusion  in  China. 

Bishop  Wiley  has  recently  appointed  Rev.  L.  N. 
Wheeler  and  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  a  late  graduate  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  to  open  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
mission  in  Western  China.  In  his  letter  of  instruction 
to  Bro.  Wheeler,  Bishop  Wiley  says: 

*^  And  now  as  to  the  Mission  itself.  This  seems  to  us 
much  like  a  providential  movement.  We  start  under  the 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Goucher,  of  Baltimore,  to  donate 
#5,000  a  year,  for  two  or  three  years,  to  the  Mission. 
The  only  definition  of  it  yet  is  *a  Mission  in  West  China.' 
And  the  great  province  of  Szchuen  has  been  mentioned. 
I  think  the  authorities  will  not  fix  the  exact  location  of 
the  Mission  until  we  have  report  and  advice  from  you. 
You  should  be  able  to  leave  San  Francisco  early  in  Sep- 
tember, bringing  you  in  Shanghai  early  in  October. 
Here  you  should  take  sufiicient  time  to  get  all  the  infor- 
mation and  advice  you  can  from  the  missionaries  there. 
You  can  also  probably  meet  Bishop  Bowman  there,  who 
ia  to  meet  the  Kiukiang  Mission  October  12.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  if  you  could  meet  the  Mission  also  at 
that  time.  If  not,  you  must  stop  there  on  your  way  up 
the  river,  and  have  full  conversation  with  the  mission- 
aries. Then,  with  all  the  light  you  can  get,  move  for 
West  China.  I  am  quite  willing  that  Ichang,  in  the 
Hupeh  Province,  shall  be  duly  considered.  It  may  be 
possible  that  is  as  far  west  as  it  would  now  be  wise  to  go. 
Still  our  desire  is  to  reach  Szchuen,  and,  if  possible, 
Ching-tufu,  its  capital.  Our  ultimate  outlook  from  this 
movement  is  into  Thibet,  and  for  that  Ching-tu  is  the 
proper  center. 

"  You  see,  we  are  thus  committing  to  you  an  important 
and  responsible  work,  one  that  may  be  difiicult  to  carry 
out,  but  which  we  devoutly  hope  and  pray  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  missionary  movement  in  West  China 
and  on  into  Thibet.  I  feel  that  if  I  were  a  younger  and 
more  vigorous  man,  I  would  envy  you  your  opportu- 
nity." 

As  everything  pertaining  to  this  region  will  now  be- 
come of  increasing  interest,  we  select  from  the  diary  of 
Mr.  Henry  Soltau,  of  the  China  Island  Mission,  who 
touched  there  last  February  enroute  to  his  work  in  an- 
other place: 

"  Ch'ung-K'ing  Pu  has  been  called  the  *  Liverpool '  of 
Western  China.  Approaching  it  from  Su-chau  Fu,  you 
suddenly  eome  upon  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
a  Bubfltantial  stene  wall,  with  battlements  and  parapets. 
This  wall  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  for  some  distance 
Mhfkg  the  bank  of  the  river^  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
the  city  is  situated. 

''Long  lines  of  boats  and  junks  are  found  along  the 
bank,  extending  for  a  great  distance.  Ota  arriving^  we 
aent  oar  servant  to  find  out  the  '  le-su  T'ang,'  or  '  Jesus 
Hally'  where  our  missionaries  reside  and  preach  the 
€k>«peL 

''The  streets  of  Ch'ung-k,Hng  are  irregularly  built,  and 
the  city  itself  is  also  of  an  irregular  shape,  so  that  it  is  a 
long  time  before  a  foreigner  can'  find  his  way  about,    A 


ride  of  some  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  a  narrow  lane, 
in  which  we  stopped  outside  a  large  door.  Entering,  we 
found  a  small  open  passage,  and  on  the  left  a  hall  open- 
ing into  it;  in  this  place  the  Sunday  afternoon  preaching 
service  is  held.  A  doorway  leads  from  this  into  a  square 
yard,  on  three  sides  of  which  are  rooms.  Here  we  met 
Mr.  Riley  coming  to  greet  us,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.     *    *    * 

"  Many  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  repre- 
sented in  this  building,  which  might  be  called  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  Hall.  We  find  Mr.  Riley's  room  next  to  Mr. 
Wilson's,  of  the  National  Biblie  Society  of  Scotland. 
Below  you  may  see  a  Chinaman  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  who  came  from  Mr.  John's 
church  in  Han-kow,  London  Missionary  Society.  An 
elderly  man  who  has  been  a  Christian  sixteen  years,  a 
Wesleyan,  is  the  representative  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Another  old  man,  who  acts  as  evangelist 
here,  was  converted  through  the  American  Presbyterian 
missionaries  at  Canton.  His  son,  who  was  also  led  to 
Christ  by  their  instrumentality,  is  Mr.  Riley's  teacher 
and  evangelist,  a  bright  young  fellow. 

"  Over  the  way,  opposite  the  dining-room,  we  find  an- 
other set  of  rooms.  A  central  place  corresponding  to 
the  dining-room  is  a  schoolroom  for  some  lads  who  keep 
the  place  alive  by  their  daily  recitation  of  Chinese  books. 
A  room  on  the  left  of  this  is  Mr.  Clark's  bed-room  and 
study. 

"  We  went  to  the  busy  Tai-ping  gate  of  the  city, 
which  is  approached  from  the  river  by  a  handsome  flight 
of  steps.  Here  we  saw  lines  of  boats  along  the  Yangtsi, 
and  the  banks  of  the  tributary  stream  that  here  joins  that 
river.  Huge  bales  of  cotton  that  were  carried  by  one  or 
two  men  almost  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare.  We  no- 
ticed many  shops  containing  beautiful  china,  also  stone 
and  other  ornaments;  braziers',  cofiin-makers,  iron- 
workers', pork  and  meat  butchers'  shops  abounded.  The 
streets  were  full  of  orange- sellers  and  pedlars  hawking 
drapery  goods. 

'^  Some  grand  temples  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  chapel,  a  mission-house,  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  property.  We  visited  the  city  wall 
at  its  nearest  point  to  the  house.  There  is  a  good  walk 
along  it  for  some  distance.  Outside  the  city  the  hills  are 
filled  with  graves,  and  there  are  some  pretty  little  walled 
enclosures,  with  towers  and  square  pits  in  the  gardens 
enclosed.  These  are  places  for  burning  papers  which 
have  been  written  on,  and  paper  money  as  offerings. 
The  Chinese  never  throw  away  any  paper  that  has  any 
letters  upon  it,  considering  it  to  be  almost  sacred.  *  *  * 

'*  This  evening  we  attended  the  Chinese  prayer-meet- 
ing, which  was  an  interesting  gathering.  About  twenty 
or  more  were  present  including  ourselves. 

"Mr.  Nicoll  gave  out  a  hymn,  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
read  and  expounded  part  of  John  xi,  and  two  Chinese 
brethren  prayed.  Another  hymn  having  been  sung,  time 
was  given  for  any  brother  to  make  any  remarks.  One 
rose  and  asked  prayer  for  a  man  in  whom  he  w«&  vc^^^- 
ested.**— itTorCAenw  OhriflivKa  AdwiowXA* 
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Jewish  Missions  of  ilie  Protestant  Episeopal  Chnrcii. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  earlier  pages  of  this  maga 
line,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  Society  among  the  Jews,  copied  from 
the  last  Annual  Report,  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  with  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  society,  soon  to  be  issued. 
In  that  we  find  the  following  additional  facts,  and  a  cor- 
rection of  some  of  the  statements  of  the  previous  report, 
bringing  down  the  account  to  the  present  month: 

Six  new  missionaries  have  lately  been  appointed,  so 
that  the  missionaries  at  present  are:  Rev.  Theodore  N. 
Morrison,  d.d.,  Chicago;  Rev.  Stephen  E.  Barnwell) 
Louisville;  Rev.  1.  N.  Marks,  Jr.,  New  Orleans;  Miss 
Matilda  Bailie,  Baltimore;  Rev.  John  N.  Cbesnutt,  b.d., 
St.  Louis;  Meyer  Lerman  and  Miss  M.  J.  KIHk,  New 
York;  Rev.  John  W.  C.  Duerr,  Cleveland.  Besides 
these  there  are  reported  113  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who 
are  at  work  in  different  towns  and  villages. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  not  at  all  to  build  up  any 
unauthorized  mission,  as  some  have  supposed;  but  on  the 
contrary  to  promote  work  among  Jews  (a  heretofore 
generally  neglected  work),  in  the  church,  and  by  the 
church — either  through  the  regular  parochial  clercry,  or 
through  missionaries  commissioned  with  the  sanction  of 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  diocesses  where  they  la- 
bor. The  society  has  been  authorized  by  almost  every 
bishop  for  his  own  diocese  or  jurisdiction,  and  every- 
thing that  is  done  in  the  line  of  missionary  work  is  being 
quietly  and  canonically  done  under  the  church's  regular- 
ly constituted  authority,  and  in  her  ordinary  way. 

The  society  has  issued  during  the  past  year  about 
20,000  copies  of  publications,  numbering  considerably 
more  than  500,000  pages.  Copies  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Scripture 
portions,  have  been  distributed  in  English,  German,  and 
Hebrew. 

In  New  York  City,  the  society's  school  for  Jewish 
children;  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ellis,  has  numbered 
78  soliolars  during  the  past  year;  34  boys  and  44  girls. 
Regular  Christian  instruction  has  been  given  in  addition 
to  the  conmion  school  branches,  with  music,  and  the 
German  and  Hebrew  languages.  One  of  the  missiona- 
ries, Mr.  Meyer  Lerman,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
Christian  service  has  been  held  daily,  with  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal.  Three  of  the  children  are 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  two,  recently  baptized,  are 
in  preparation  for  confirmation.  Two  others  were  con- 
firmed during  the  year,  and  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, and  are  reported  to  be  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  the  services  of  the  church,  and  to  be  living 
consistent  Christian  lives. 

During  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  to  break  up  the  school.  Parents 
were  urged  to  withdraw  their  children,  and  a  rival  school 
was  established  close  to  that  of  the  society.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  pupils  had  been,  however,  so  thoroughly  won 
by  the  good  teachei  that,  even  under  this  pressure,  but 


eight  were  lost.  Of  those  thus  withdrawn,  Miss  Ellis 
writes:  "Strange  to  say,  they  are  friendly,  and  call  upon 
us,  acting  as  witnesses  of  the  good-will  and  confidence 
reposed  in  us.  The  opposition  school,  after  existing  two 
months,  broke  up,  having  but  ten  scholars." 

The  Industrial  School  has  held  regular  sessions  through' 
out  the  year,  and  has  numbered  50  members.  The  Sun- 
day-school connected  with  the  mission  has  numbered 
about  GO  Jewish  children.  A  lively  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  Biblical  instruction. 

In  Evangelistic  WoA,  Mr.  Meyer  Lerman,  the  soci- 
ety's faithful  lay  missionary,  has  made  the  City  of  New 
York  his  base  of  operations,  visiting  Brooklyn,  and 
neighboring  localities  in  Long  Island,  and  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  and  vicinity  in  the  diocese  of  Northern  New 
Jersey.  The  work  in  New  York  included  visits  to  the 
institutions  at  Ward's,  Hart's,  and  Blackwell's  Islands  in 
the  harbor,  and  to  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  He  haa 
made  808  house  to-house  visitations,  and  held  251  addi- 
tional conversations  in  streets  and  public  places.  Sev- 
eral hundred  tracts  have  been  distributed,  with  Bibles, 
Scripture  portions,  and  Prayer  Books.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inquirers  reported  is  56 — slightly  larger  than  last 
year.  Three  candidates  were  received  into  the  church 
by  holy  baptism,  and  eight  are  still  under  instruction  for 
the  sacrament;  five  candidates  who  have  been  baptized 
are  in  preparation  for  confirmation.  The  members  of  six 
or  eight  of  the  families,  among  whom  he  regnlariy  vis- 
its, have  embraced  Christianity  in  heart  and  life,  but 
hesitate  to  make  public  profession  from  fear  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jewish  neighbors.  He  has  encountered 
greater  opposition  from  Jews  this  year  than  ever  before, 
a  bitter  feeling  against  Christianity  having  been  aroused 
by  the  ill-treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Old  World.  Some 
inquirers  who  had  manifested  much  inclination  toward 
the  truth  were  turned  back  by  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles.  Nevertheless,  the  circle  of  mutual  friendly 
relations  among  the  Jews  has  widened,  and  the  upper^ 
most  feeling  in  the  missionary's  mind,  in  taking  a  retro- 
spect of  the  year,  is  one  of  thankfulness.  The  little 
band  of  proselytes  continue  to  remain  firm  in  the  faith, 
and  to  honor  their  profession.  Encouraging  acconnts 
come  also  from  those  who  have  removed  from  the  city. 
Two  have  been  called  away  by  death,  testifying  their 
faith  in  Jesus  to  the  last. 

The  missionary  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rev.  John  W.  C. 
Duerr,  reports  that  he  called  on  two  prominent  Rabbis, 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  inquired  of  them  the  principal 
objections  of  the  Jews  against  Christianity.  Their  re- 
plies are  of  interest.  One  stated  four  points:  1.  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  difficult  for  Jews  to  un- 
derstand. 2.  That  they  derived  comfort  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. *'We  do  not,"  said  the  Rabbi,  '^believe  in  a  gen- 
eral inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  enough  is  left  for  • 
our  comfort."  8.  That  the  morality  of  Jews  was  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  Christians.  4.  That 
Jewish  charity  was  not  inferior  to  Christian  oharity. 
The  last  two  points  indicate  the  characteriatio  willing- 
ness to  rely  on  good  works.    The  second  Rabbi,  a  mod- 
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erate  "Reformer,"  found  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  original  sin.  He  admit- 
ted that  shedding  of  blood  was  necessary  to  forgiveness 
of  sin,  but  said  that  he  obtained  forgiveness  "by  re- 
pentance and  the  offering  of  his  own  blood,  by  fasting, 
t.  e,y  by  abstenance  from  eating,  he  offered,  negatively, 
as  much  of  his  blood  as  his  body  would  have  received 
from  food."  He  also  claimed  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people, 
are  the  Messiah ;  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  a 
myth;  that  the  great  Messianic  chapter,  Isaiah  53,  was 
written  not  earlier  than  150  years  before  Christ,  and  that 
only  such  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  are  inspired  as  are 
not  in  conflict  with  human  reason  and  the  results  of  mod- 
em science.  He  admitted  freely  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  done  great  good,  but  claimed  that  his  own 
way  was  a  superior  revelation,  and  said  that  Christ  him- 
self was  a  Rabbi.  The  missionary  discussed  the  several 
points  raised  by  each  of  the  Rub  bis  in  a  frank  and  ear- 
nest manner,  and  was  in  each  case  courteously  invited  to 
repeat  his  visit. 

m  ^ 

The  Jews  in  Cochin  China. 

A  correspondent  of  an  American  journal  writes  as  fol- 
lows from  India  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na: There  passed  occasionally  through  the  streets  men 
fairer  of  countenance  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
and  with  strongly  marked  Jewish  features.  These  men 
were  indeed  Jews,  and  known  as  the  Jerusalem  or  white 
Jews.  They  occupy  a  quarter  of  the  city  by  themselves, 
and  it  was  to  learn  something  more  of  them,  and  to  see 
their  synagogue,  that  we  had  wandered  into  that  part  of 
the  city.  The  existence  of  such  a  people,  forming  a  sep- 
arate community,  and  in  dress,  manners,  and  customs 
entirely  distinct  from  either  European  or  native,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  curious  old  city. 
The  part  of  the  city  which  they  occupy  is  called  Jews' 
Town,  and  the  houses  are  built  alike.  How  they  con- 
trived to  reach  a  place  so  distant  from  their  own  coun- 
try, or  in  what  numbers  they  arrived,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  as  they  have  no  records  of  their  pilgrimage. 
Tradition  says  that  the  original  emigrants  fled  from  Je- 
rasalem  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
They  now  number  between  thirty  or  forty  families. 
Tlieir  synagogue,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street 
they  occupy,  is  very  plain.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
china,  neatly  inlaid;  and  at  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
handsome  recess,  a  rich  curtain  before  it;  and  within, 
protected  by  folding  doors,  are  deposited,  in  silver  cases, 
five  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters on  vellum.  The  street  leading  to  the  synagogue 
was  narrow,  the  houses  close  together,  and  directly  open- 
ing on  the  street.  The  doors  facing  the  street  were 
usually  open,  but  before  each  one  hung  a  screen,  and  as 
we  passed,  many  of  the  screens  were  lifted,  and  dark- 
eyed  mothers  and  maidens  looked  curiously  out  upon  the 
strangers;  while  the  children,  many  of  whom  were  ex- 
ceeding fair,  flitted  from  house  to  house,  apparently  at 
home  in  alL  Qnite  near  the  synagogue  was  a  school  for 
the  children  of  these  Jewish  families.     We  were  per- 


mitted to  visit  it,  and  found  about  sixty  children  present 
boys  and  girls.  All  the  children  were  fair,  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  They  were  comfortably  clad,  and  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  cleanliness  than  is  usually  found  a- 
mong  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  children.  All  wfire  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  One  little  boy  whom  we  des- 
ignated came  forward  without  hesitation,  ond  read  to  us 
a  portion  from  the  Pentateuch;  and  a  pretty  little  girl, 
nine  years  of  age,  read  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  The  priest  in  charge  told  us  that  in  the 
five  books  of  Moses  they  were  carefully  instructed,  but 
were  taught  little  else.  In  family  intercourse  they  use 
the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell. 
The  men  arc  for  the  most  part  merchants;  and  the 
mothers,  after  the  manner  of  the  women  of  the  Orient, 
seemed  indolent,  judging  from  the  groups  lounging  at 
every  door.  There  are,  in  Cochin,  black  as  well  as  white 
Jews.  These  black  Jews  occupy  the  lower  part  of  Jews' 
Town.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  these 
Jews,  but  they  have  in  their  possession,  engraved  on 
copper,  a  grant  or  license  from  the  sovereign  of  Mala- 
bar, bearing  a  date  corresponding  to  a.  d.  308.  The 
correspondent  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity. — Jewish  Chronicle, 


Progress  in  Palestine. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Palestine  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  is  especially  evident  in  the 
erection  o^  many  new  buildings.  In  Jerusalem,  inside 
the  town,  ruined  houses  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt. 
Outside  the  old  town. are  entirely  new  suburbs,  the  ex- 
tension being  made  especially  toward  the  west.  The 
Jews  have  formed  among  themselves  building  societies 
which  have  erected  long,  barrack-like  buildings,  adapted 
for  several  families.  The  number  of  dwellings  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  trebled.  Bethlehem 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  newly-built  town.  In  Jaffa 
the  town  wall  was  demolished,  the  ditch  filled  up,  and  a 
number  of  new  houses  and  magazines,  even  palatial 
buildings,  have  been  erected.  So  also  in  the  gardens  of 
Jaffa  many  new  houses  have  been  erected,  and  to  the 
south  and  north  of  the  town  complete  Arabic  suburbs 
mostly  by  settlers  from  Egypt.  In  -Ramleh,  also,  new 
houses  are  seen,  still  more  in  Kaifa.  Nazareth  has  in- 
creased in  size,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Ti- 
berias also  has  its  new  houses;  in  Jenin  a  new  military 
arsenal  has  been  erected,  as  also  in  Nablous,  along  with  a 
fine  new  barrack.  In  the  latter  place  the  once  lonely 
valley  toward  the  east  has  assumed  quite  a  homely  as- 
pect, and  in  the  town  are  many  new  private  buildings, 
and  also  a  new  khan;  there  are  also  the  new  school,  the 
Roman  monastery,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Protestant 
mission.  In  Bethlehem  a  new  barrack  and  arsenal  have 
been  erected.  Through  the  schools  and  the  increasing 
trade  the  working  people  have  acquired  greater  style 
and  taste,  and  the  newer  houses  are  thus  mostly  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old — not  the  oldest,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  well  built.  Nearly  all  the  houses  have  glass  win- 
dows, a  rare  thing  twenty  years  ago. 
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Pencllings  In  Jerusalem. 

BY  THEODORE  L.  CUTLER,  D.D. 

In  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  I  see  evident  tokens  of  a 
new  era.  If  "  Japhet "  is  not  here  in  large  numbers,  his 
ideas  are  coming  in  a  steady  stream.  To  be  sure,  Pales- 
tine in  the  main  is  the  Palestine  of  ancient  days.  There 
is  not  a  newspaper  published  in  the  whole  land,  for  the 
two  petty  isheets  issued  by  the  rabbis  here  do  not  deserve 
that  mime.  There  is  only  one  carriage-road,  and  that 
leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  A  railway  is  no  more  to 
be  thought  of  over  these  precipitous  hills  than  an  orange 
tree  in  Greenland.  Across  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
of  Sharon  I  saw  the  "  fallaheen"  driving  the  same  clumsy 
plow  that  was  driven  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  Arab 
women  at  Jericho  sat  "  grinding  at  the  mill,"  after  the 
fashion  of  their  ancestors.  All  Palestine  rides  yet  on 
camels  and  on  the  "foal  of  an  ass,"  as  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord;  but  still  the  tokens  of  change  are  in  the  air.  The 
carriage-road  from  Jaffa  is  lined  with  telegraph-poles. 
A  post-office  (managed  by  Austrians)  will  carry  this 
letter  to  the  ancient  Joppa  of  Jonah  and  of  Dorcas,  and 
place  it  on  board  of  an  Austrian  mail-steamer.  There  is 
a  new  Jerusalem  springing  up  rapidly  outside  of  the  old 
city  walls,  toward  the  west.  For  a  half  mile  the  street  is 
lined  with  handsome  buildings — some  of  them  schools, 
hospitals  and  convents;  some  of  them  quite  elegant  resi- 
dences of  merchants  and  bankers.  The  Anglican  bishop. 
Dr.  Barclay,  tells  me  that  one  of  these  edifices  was  stand- 
ing when  he  came  here,  nineteen  years  ago.  Jerusalem 
has  absolutely  grown  more  during  that  time  than  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  New  York. 

Last  Monday  I  walked  up  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom,  the 
ancient  "  Gehenna  "  of  the  days  of  Moloch.  I  expected 
to  find  a  horrible  desolation;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  found 
a  valley  full  of  olive  orchards,  and  on  its  slopes  toward 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  I  saw  new  buildings,  and  among 
them  the  showy  row  built  by  the  legacy  of  Judah  Touro, 
the  American  Jew.  However  dismal  Gehenna  may  once 
have  been,  it  is  now  a  far  better  type  of  Paradise  than 
of  Purgatory.  Yesterday  Bishop  Barclay  called  to  take 
me  out  to  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  "Talitha 
Cumi,"  an  admirable  institution  of  Arab  girls,  built  and 
controlled  by  the  German  deaconesses  of  the  "  Kaiser- 
werth."  The  good  Bishop  wore  his  canonical  hat  and 
knee-breeches,  and  was  preceded  by  two  Arab  guards, 
armed  with  swords  and  staves;  and  the  motley  crowd  of 
Arabs,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Syrians  politely  saluted  us 
as  we  passed.  I  wish,  by  the  way,  that  our  Yankee 
nation  would  pick  up  some  lessons  in  courtesy  from  these 
Orientals,  whom  we  count  "  heathen."  When  I  happen- 
ed to  look  in  upon  some  Jewish  schools,  the  little  fellows, 
who  were  sitting  cross-legged  upon  their  mats,  all  jumped 
up  instinctively  and  remained  standing  until  I  motioned 
them  to  their  seats.  At  Cairo  the  Arab  chamberman 
came  into  my  room  and  said  "  Good-night,"  in  the  most 
homelike  way,  every  evening.  Blessings  on  the  fellow! 
He  almost  seemed  like  one  of  my  family.  When  I  was 
down  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judea,  the  gallant  Bedawi 


chief,  Sheikh  Resheid,  who  escorted  us,  had  the  courte- 
ous bearing  of  a  native  prince. 

But  to  the  "  Talitha  Cumi."  We  found  a  handsome 
stone  edifice  out  on  the  Jaffa  road,  with  a  garden  in 
front,  well  stocked  with  figs,  pomegranates,  and  vines, 
mingled  with  our  hollyhocks  and  roses.  The  institution 
is  managed  by  a  company  of  German  deaconesses,  who 
were  attired  in  blue  gowns  and  jaunty  white  caps.  In 
the  three  rooms  opening  into  the  central  hall  were 
gathered  more  than  an  hundred  bright-eyed  Arab  girls 
dressed  in  European  style.  How  sweetly  they  sang  the 
old  German  hymns  in  "  plain  song."  A  German  baron 
and  a  banker  made  speeches;  the  English  bishop  presided; 
a  report  was  read;  and  everything  done  quite  in  our  own 
style,  even  to  the  passing  around  of  refreshments  after- 
ward. I  could  almost  imagine  that  I  was  attending  the 
anniversary  of  my  own  "  Olivet  Mission,"  in  Brooklyn 
The  Kaiser werth  have  also  a  well-managed  hospital  near 
this  hotel. 

The  most  prosperous  missionary  operations  I  have  yet 
seen  (I  have  not  been  to  Beyrout)  are  those  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Board  in  America,  which  are  now  estab- 
lished in  Egypt.  For  twenty-five  years  they  have  been 
successful  in  planting  several  healthy  churches  and  about 
forty  preaching  stations.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with 
their  schools  in  Cairo;  for  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
chief  hope  rests  with  the  young.  Neither  here  nor  in 
Egypt  have  two  dozen  Mussulmans  been  yet  converted. 
The  upas  tree  of  Islam  is  not  dyin^  out  yet,  by  any 
means.  If  any  man  dreams  that  it  is,  let  him  go  and 
visit  in  Cairo  the  immense  Mohammedan  University  of 
El  Azrah,  with  its  ten  thousand  students,  all  busy  over 
their  Korans  and  preparing  to  be  priests  and  missionaries. 
Moslem  is  still  an  aggressive  system. 

Here  in  Jerusalem  we  have  no  American  mission.  The 
chief  work  done  in  English  is  by  the  London  Society  for 
the  Jews.  They  have  a  handsome  church  on  Mount 
Zion;  and  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  I  made  a  missionary 
talk,  last  evening,  to  a  good  audience,  composed  of  con- 
verted Jews  and  English  residents  and  visitors.  There 
is  a  prodigious  difficulty  in  moving  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem; first  because  those  who  live  in  the  city  of  their 
fathers  are  intensely  bigoted  in  their  faith,  and  secondly 
because  so  many  of  the  Jews  here  live  entirely  on  the 
pecuniary  bounty  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  their  other 
rich  brethren  in  Europe.  Then,  too,  if  a  young  Jew 
turns  Christian,  he  finds  no  employment  among  his 
people  here,  and  often  has  to  emigrate.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  have 
been  received  into  the  membership  of  "  Christ  Church,** 
under  the  over-sight  of  the  Anglican  bishop.  The  Berg- 
heims  (bankers),  Conrad  Shick,  the  antiquarian  architect, 
and  Mr.  Sapphira  are  all  proselytes  to  Christianity.  I 
was  much  interested  in  visiting  the  hospital  and  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  English  society.  In  the  girls' 
school  I  observed  that  the  room  appropriated  to  day 
scholars  was  empty.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  the 
Jews  of  Amsterdam  had  remonstrated  with  the  parents 
of  the  children,  and  persuaded  them  to  take  their  cnildren 
from  the  Christian  school  and  put  them  into  one  of  their 
own.  An  additional  "backsheesh,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
daily  breakfast  and  dinner,  is  offered  to  every  child  of 
Israel  who  will  return  to  the  schools  of  the  rabbis.  *'  We 
will  get  them  all  back  again,"  said  the  English  teacher  to 
me:  out  by  what  methods  she  did  not  explain.  Labors 
to  convert  the  Israelites  are  like  the  road  from  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan — rather  hard  and  up-hilL — Indepe9%demL 
Mbditbbbanean  Hotel,  May  6tb,  1881. 
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ffoman^s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metliodlst  Episcopal 
€hnrch.  ' 

BT  MRS.  B.  M.  RUST. 

The  Society  recently  organized  under  this  name  solicits 
an  interest  in  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  benevolence 
of  the  women  of  the  Church.  When  we  take  into  con- 
9ideration  that  the  Parent  Missionary  Society  embraces 
in  its  efforts  the  whole  world,  both  the  home  and  the 
foreign  field,  and  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, organized  to  meet  a  specific  want  of  woman's  work 
for  woman,  aids  only  and  is  restricted  to  the  foreign,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  an  organization  is  demanded 
among  the  women  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  people  of 
our  own  land. 

This  Home  Mission  field  is  vast  in  extent,  and  embraces 
in  its  scope  several  races  of  people.  In  the  formerly 
slave  States  there  are  millions  of  both  wliite  and  colored 
destitute,  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  Christian  morality, 
of  household  economy,  and  of  sanitary  law.  The 
women  and  children  in  these  miserable  cabins  are  the 
helpless  victims  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  neglect.  In 
the  Territories  there  are  more  than  300,000  Indians,  most 
of  whom  are  uncivilized,  abandoned  to  fetishism,  sun  and 
idol  worship.  The  degradation  and  wrongs  Indian  women 
have  suffered  have  often  been  portrayed,  but  the  terrible 
reality  of  their  condition  is  not  fully  realized.  Surely 
Christian  woman  will  lend  a  listening  ear  to  their  cries 
for  help,  and   render   them   all   the  assistance  in  their 

power. 

The  last  census  gives  a  population  of  118,000  to  New 
Mexico,  and  the  condition  of  these  Spanish  Mexican 
women  and  children  is  wretched  beyond  description. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  1,000,000  square  miles  have 
been  opened  for  settlement,  and  the  population  in  some 
of  phe  Territories  has  increased  in  that  time  400  per  cent. 
Scattered  over  this  vast  region  are  200,000  Mormons. 
Mormonism  was  never  stronger  or  more  revolting  than  it 
is  to-day.  During  the  last  year  it  has  had,  in  the  Old 
World,  to  obtain  recruits  for  this  system  of  iniquity, 
nearly  400  agents,  and  as  a  result  of  this  agency  multi- 
tudes of  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  flocking  to 
Utah  and  the  Territories.  A  steamer  landed  in  one  of 
cor  ports  in  one  week  200  of  their  proselytes,  and  others 
on  the  way.  In  May  60,000  emigrants  landed  at  Castle 
Gkurden.  A  single  steamer  brought  into  Baltimore  the 
same  month  2,000.  A  large  proportion  of  these  impor- 
tations belong  to  the  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  of 
society,  and  all  have  to  become  in  harmony  with  our  in- 
stitatioDS  to  be  safe  and  profitable  citizens.  A  larger 
number  than  ever  before  of  these  immigrants  push  di- 
rectly for  the  West.  Last  year  100,000  immigrants  took 
up  their  homes  in  Dakotah  alone.  "  Mormanism,"  says 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Groodwin,  "  is  not  merely  a  faith,  it  is 
a  system  of  government,  a  scheme  of  empire,  and  as  such 
has  a  policy,  clearly  defined,  aggressive,  audacious,  des- 
perate—diabolically so — and  scrupling  at  nothing  which 
will  sabserve  its  ends."  "  It  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
politically,  in  Idaho,"  and  is  rapidly  organizing  similar 
inflaences  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo- 


rado, and  New  Mexico.  Polygamy  has  three  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  one  of  them  the  husband  of  four  wives. 
A  very  small  proportion  (it  is  estimated  at  only  three 
per  cent.)  of  all  the  children  in  this  vast  section  have  the 
opportunities  of  Christian  education. 

Female  teachers  can  reach  these  children,  and  through 
them  gain  access  to  the  homes,  and  thus  may  be  able  to 
rescue  the  Mormon  women  from  a  life  of  degradation 
and  misery;  and  women  can  most  successfully  reform 
life  in  the  cabins  in  the  South,  and  win  the  females  of 
savage  and  idolatrous  tribes  to  Christian  civilization. 

Providence  is  making  the  way  easy  foV  the  redemption 
of  China  by  bringing  people  here  within  easy  reach 
of  Christian  influences;  for  in  the  language  of  Bishop 
Thomson,  "Providence  has  two  modes  of  evangelizing — 
sending  Christians  to  pagandom,  and  sending  pagans  to 
Christendom." 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  in  our  great  cities 
the  spirit  of  communism,  disloyalty  to  government,  and 
bitter  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Describing 
their  condition,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  who  has  just  en- 
tered upon  mission  work  in  New  York  City,  says  he 
"  has  found  there  a  deeper  moral  degradation  than  in 
Burmah." 

If  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  can  enlist  in 
its  interest  the  aid  of  only  one-tenth  of  the  women  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  100,000  of  them,  it  will 
be  able  to  organize  a  work  in  the  South  nd  in  our 
frontiers  of  incalculable  value,  and  if  it  can  assist  in 
awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the  salvation  of  our 
people,  and  the  preservation  of  our  fair  land  from  the 
evils  which  threaten  its  overthrow,  it  will  be  worthy  the 
confidence  and  liberality  of  the  good,  and  the  approval 
of  God. —  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Missionary  Meeting  and  its  Result 

"  Go  to  a  missionary  meeting?"  Belle  Roberts  lifted 
up  her  voice  with  astonishment  and  almost  indignation 
in  her  tone.  "  How  dare  you  ask  me  to  stir  such  a 
dreadful  hot  afternoon,  and  of  all  things  to  go  to  a  meet- 
ing, and,  horror  of  horrors,  a  missionary  meeting?  Why, 
it's  perfectly  outrageous ! " 

The  gay  young  lady,  who  was  idling  away  part  of  the 
Summer  in  this  little  country  place,  roused  herself  from 
her  comfortable  position  in  a  hammock,  and  cast  a  glance 
of  mock  ferocity  at  her  friend,  Allie  Hall,  with  whom 
she  was  staying. 

"  Imagine  Belle  Roberts  at  a  women's  missionary  meet* 
ing,  August  31st,  1878." 

After  this  outburst,  she  sprang  merrily  to  her  feet, 
smoothed  her  rumpled  hair,  seized  hat,  fan,  and  parasol, 
and  then,  making  a  few  would-be  witty  remarks  about 
the  heathen,  started  off  with  Allie,  gayly  laughing,  as 
she  went,  to  think  how  much  amazed  would  be  the  vener- 
able missionary  organization  of  the  First  Church  to  see 
her  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

They  entered  the  little  room,  with  its  hard  wooden 
benches  turned  toward  the  table  that  served  as  desk,  and 
caught  sight  of  a  group  already  assembled.    These  were 
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plain  country  people,  with  no  pretension  to  elegance  or 
grace,  but  with  an  earnest,  intelligent  purpose  expressed 
in  their  faces,  and  a  kindliness  in  their  greeting  of  the 
young  ladies,  as  they  took  their  seats,  which  spoke  of  the 
reign  of  Christian  love  in  their  hearts. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  opened  by  sing- 
ing, which  was  not  artistic  nor  very  sweet,  and  the  melo- 
deon  was  somewhat  out  of  tune.  Belle  was  much  di- 
verted by  all  that  she  saw  and  heard — so  different  from 
any  of  her  home  experiences — and  she  scarcely  opened 
her  own  lips  to  join  in  the  singing.  But  beside  her  sat 
Jennie  Graham,  ^o,  with  sweet  voice,  sang  the  stirring 

words: 

"  Waft,  waft,  ye  winds  the  story; 
And  you,  ye  waters,  roll 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  president  rose  and  offered  prayer.  Such  a  prayer! 
It  shamed  Belle  completely.  Long  before  the  low,  earn- 
est voice  had  ceased  its  petitions.  Belle  forgot  all  about 
the  strangeness  of  the  quaint  country  people  around  her. 
She  thought  only  of  their  sincere  hearts  and  faithful 
lives,  and  contrasted  with  them  her  own,  that  had  been 
BO  frivolous  and  worthless.  Another  hymn  was  sung. 
This  time  she  did  not  dare  to  sing.  "  I  Love  to  Tell  the 
Story,"  for  had  she  eiser  told  it  to  another?  No;  not 
even  once.  The  exercises  went  on.  Miss  W.  read  an 
appeal  for  a  little  orphan  boy  in  India.  Mrs.  B.'s  eyes 
were  moist  and  her  voice  tremulous  as  she  thought  of 
her  own  little  boy,  whom  she  had  buried  only  the  Winter 
before;  and  Mrs.  R.'s  motherly  heart  almost  wanted  to 
adopt  the  orphan  boy  immediately.  After  an  hour's 
talk  and  prayer,  they  sang,  in  conclusion,  "  One  more 
day's  work  for  Jesus."  The  meeting  had  been  held  and 
was  over,  and,  though  none  ever  dreamed  of  this  until 
months  afterward,  it  had  decided  the  future  of  three 
young  lives. 

AUie  Hall,  who,  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
nineteen  years,  had  been  longing  "to  spread  the  glad 
tidings  "  in  a  foreign  land,  made  up  her  mind  that  after- 
noon that  her  plain  duty  was  to  give  up  forever  her  cher- 
ished plan,  go  quietly  home,  take  up  the  burdens  which, 
as  the  oldest  daughter  in  a  motherless  family,  fell  upon 
her,  and  do  each  day  just  what  came,  never  looking  for- 
ward further  than  to  the  evening's  setting  sun. 

Jennie  Graham,  the  blithe  seamstress,  went  back  to 
her  room  with  a  new,  glad  feeling  of  trust  springing  up 
in  her  heart.  She  picked  up  a  dainty  little  garment  that 
she  was  making,  and,  as  she  finished  h^m  after  hem,  her 
needle  seemed  to  be  pricking  in  golden  letter,  "  Jennie, 
wait,  wait ! "  for  she,  too,  had  her  hopes. 

Belle  was  deeply  and  sincerely  touched.  A  flood  of 
memories  swept  across  her  as  she  walked  silently  down 
the  pleasant  country  lane.  She  remembered  how,  four 
years  ago,  she  had  stood  before  a  still  congregation  and 
confessed  that  Christ  had  become  her  Saviour.  She  re- 
collected precisely  how  the  church  looked  that  day;  how 
the  subdued  sunshine  came  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,  and  reverently  touched  the  white  hair  of  her 
pastor  as  he  proDoaaced  the  solemn  words  that  received 


her  into  fellowship;  how  the  fragrance  of  the  Easter 
flowers  filled  the  air  with  perfume;  yes,  and  how  the 
humble,  loving  thoughts  that  were  in  her  heart  stirred 
unknown  depths  within  her.  But  that  was  four  years 
ago— four  long  years  ago.  Then  she  was  but  a  girl  in 
school;  now,  in  society,  she  had  relapsed  into  utter  indif- 
ference, and,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  was  found  in  the 
liveliest  social  circles. 

So  it  was  that  the  three  girls  went  to  their  homes. 
When  Allie  and  Belle  reached  the  house  and  stepped 
upon  the  porch,  as  if  each,  by  a  keen,  swift  instinct,  had 
divined  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other,  they 
suddenly  turned  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
Allie's  face  wore  a  smile,  but  Belle's  eyes  were  full  of 

tears. 

When  the  long  twilight  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  darker 
shadows  began  to  fall,  Belle  was  on  her  knees,  pleading 
for  forgiveness  for  past  carelessness,  and  asking  for  some 
real  work  to  do  in  the  years  to  come.  The  same  deepen- 
ing shadows  found  Allie  folding  up  little  dresses,  to  be 
laid  on  separate  chairs,  and  whispering,  as  she  bent  to 
dear  little  rosy  faces,  "  Good  night,  my  darlings." 

The  weeks  went  by.  When  October  came.  Belle  went 
back  to  her  city  home.  The  second  Sabbath  after  her 
return  the  minister  announced  a  meeting  of  the  woman's 
foreign  missionary  society  of  the  church. 

Belle  and  her  mother  went  to  the  meeting.  There 
were  just  seven  present,  and  around  those  seven  stretched 
a  discouraging  expanse  of  vacant  seats.  There  was  con- 
siderable trouble  in  the  church  at  this  time,  for  the  good 
old  man  who  had  ministered  to  them  for  so  long  had  been 
called  to  his  rest  a  year  before,  and  in  electing  his  suc- 
cessor rival  parties  had  been  formed,  bitter  feelings  had 
taken  root,  and  these  had  almost  grown  into  hatreds. 
These  things  had,  of  course,  affected  the  different  organ- 
izations in  the  church,  as  well  as  its  spiritual  life. 

After  singing  a  well-known  hymn,  which  Mrs.  Hamp- 
den, the  president,  selected,  there  was  an  embarassing 
pause.  Mrs.  Crofton,  the  minister's  wife,  was  not  there, 
and  upon  her  the  offering  of  prayer  had  always  devolved. 
No  one  was  willing  to  take  her  place.  Mrs.  Hampden, 
feeling  that  she  could  not,  asked,  "  Will  some  one  please 
lead  us  in  prayer?"  and  glanced  at  Mrs.  Peale.  The 
lady  drew  her  cloak  around  her  a  little  more  tightly, 
played  with  the  diamonds  that  flashed  on  her  fingers,  bat 
did  not  look  up.  Mrs.  Roberts  coughed  nervously. 
Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Peale's  one-time  friend,  but  now  almost 
enemy,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  hymn-book,  holding 
it  upside  down.  Suddenly  a  girlish  voice  broke  the  stiU- 
ness.  It  was  Belle,  and  this  was  her  first  effort  to  speak 
for  Christ. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  all,"  she  said  bravely,  though  her 
cheek  flushed  and  her  voice  trembled,  "  of  what  a  beau- 
tiful joy  has  come  to  me  this  Summer.  It  was  after  a 
missionary  meeting  in  a  little  country  town  a  hundred 
miles  from  here  that  I  first  felt  it.  I  can  scarcely  explain 
why  it  came  or  how.  But  somehow  the  earnest  sim- 
plicity and  heartfelt  devotion  of  those  dear  people  im- 
pressed me  very  deeply.    In  thinking  over  my  past  life, 
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I  found  that  I  had  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
Iffaster,  and  I  prayed  him  day  and  night  not  only  to  par- 
don me,  but  to  give  me  a  work  to  do — a  work  to  which 
I  conld  devote  my  whole  life.  It  seems  a  strange  thing 
to  you,  perhaps,  but  by  and  by  my  answer  came.  It  was 
this:  to  leave  home,  friends,  and  country,  to  speak  for 
Jesus  in  a  foreign  land.  At  first  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  but  now  I  think  it  is  my  blessed  privilege  to  be  called 
to  go.  Will  not  the  one  who  leads  in  prayer  please  re- 
member riie,  and  ask  that  I  may  be  fitted  and  strengthened 
for  my  work  ?  " 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  Every  one  was  amazed 
and  touched.  Then  Mrs.  Peale  bowed  her  head,  and 
breathed  forth  a  prayer  such  as  her  proud  lips  had  never 
before  uttered.  As  she  finished,  Mrs.  Barnes  began  an- 
other petition,  and  so  they  all  knelt  and  prayed  one  after 
the  other,  for  all  were  really  Christians,  although  their 
spiritual  life  was  cold.  Never  will  that  simple  little 
prayer-meeting  be  forgotten.  As  they  rose  from  their 
knees,  her  diamonds  were  not  the  only  jewels  that  glis- 
tened on  Mrs.  Peale's  hands,  and  there  was  a  strangely 
new  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  turned  and  said  "  Amy !  "  to 
Mrs.  Barnes.  The  two  ladies,  who  had  been  schoolmates 
years  ago,  were  friends  once  more. 

Nor  did  the  work  stop  here.  The  two  ladies  being 
reconciled,  other  bitter  feelings  gradually  melted  away. 
God,  in  his  love  and  mercy,  sent  showers  of  blessings  on 
the  church,  and  a  wonderful  revival  followed — wonder- 
ful because  of  the  marvelous  awakening  among  professed 
Christians.  At  the  next  missionary  meeting,  three 
months  later,  the  number  of  those  present  was  nearer  to 
seventy  than  seven.  A  young  people's  mission  band  was 
started,  and  Belle  became  its  president.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  of  their  meetings  and  of  all  the  blessed 
results  that  followed  to  themselves  and  to  those  for  whom 
they  worked;  but  a  year  passed  away,  and  then  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Philadelphia 
there  came  one  day  a  bright,  earnest  letter,  asking,  "  Do 
you  want  me  to  go?  and  where  ?  " 

The  hidden  threads  that  bind  human  lives  together 
join  in  very  unexpected  ways.  That  very  same  day  to 
the  very  same  society  there  came  a  similar  letter  from  a 
village  seamstress  who  lived  a  hundred  miles  away,  and 
the  two  letters  lay  side  by  side  upon  the  table  when  the 
ladies  met  for  conference. 

Another  year  went  by,  and  the  two  who  sat  side  by 
side  at  the  missionary  meeting  that  Summer  afternoon 
set  forth — the  one  from  her  city  home,  the  other  from 
the  quiet  country  village — to  do  a  life-work  for  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  different  mission  fields  to  which  he  had  called 
them. — DellH.  Stroioan,  in  WomarC^  Work  ;f  or  Woman. 

^^ 
Tlslt  to  the  KIngr  of  Bailnnda,  Afk-Ica. 

The  Missionary  party  of  the  American  Board  that  are 
now  on  the  way  to  establish  at  Bihe  the  West  Central 
African  Mission  have  written  from  time  to  time  of  their 
progress.  Mr.  Ba^ster  thus  describes  the  visit  made  by 
the  party  to  the  King  of  Bailnnda  on  Monday,  March  28: 

"leeterdajr  we  went  to  see  the  King,  ana  when  there 
we  entered  into  a  very  new  experience  to  me,  which, 


though  curious,  was  not  pleasant.  After  a  busy  morn- 
ing, we  reached  the  King's  village  by  a  brisk  walk  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  we  approached  the 
town  we  ascended  a  slope  and  came  suddenly  to  the  foot 
of  a  small  round  hill  on  which  the  houses  are  built,  and 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  King's  compound.  After  a 
stet^p  climb  and  passing  through  the  crooked  doors  and 
passages  we  fonnd  ourselves  by  the  King's  prison,  and  in 
the  yard  next  to  the  King's  house.  There,  under  the 
shade  of  some  of  the  largest  trees  we  have  come  across, 
we  sat  down  upon  our  own  chairs  and  waited.  In  the 
course  of  an  half  hour  some  one  hundred  men  and  boys 
had  collected  to  see  the  sight,  and  then  came  an  immense 
bowl  of  native  com  beer  which  was  passed  round.  An- 
other waiting  time  followed;  then  two  large  bowls  of 
beer;  then  the  ministers  came  in  and  sat  on  a  natural 
terrace  of  rocks  at  our  right;  after  them  the  King,  when 
all  clapped  their  hands  twice.  He  was  introduced  to  us, 
we  rose  and  shook  hands,  he  seated  himself  upon  my 
right,  and  again  the  hands  were  clapped  and  the  word 
*  Bokwata,'  ran  round  the  circle.  Tins  took  Bro.  Sanders 
and  myself  by  surprise  and  we  failed  to  clap;  thereupon 
the  King  remarked  that  the  white  men  did  not  clap  for 
they  despised  the  black  man.  We  corrected  this  idea, 
and  the  King  jumping  up  went  off  by  another  door  but 
L  came  back,  and  clap,  clap,  and  *  Bokwata,'  went 


soon 


round*  the  circle.  The  King  called  for  our  Bail  undo 
secoula,  who  came  forward  and  squatting  in  the  midst, 
he  gave  an  account  of  our  journey,  etc.  The  King  asked 
our  guide  some  questions,  after  which  our  present  to  the 
King  was  brought  in,  four  pieces  of  large  handkerchiefs 
(twelve  in  a  piece),  two  fancy  shirts  for  himself,  and  six 
cheap  cotton  shirts,  two  strong  clasp  knives,  one  copper 
tea-kettle,  one  concertina,  two  pairs  of  cheap  bracelets. 
To  this  we  have  to  add,  when  our  cloth  comes,  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  and  prints.  Our  present  satisfied  the  King 
very  well ;  he  only  asked  in  addition  for  some  of  the 
white  man's  food,  another  kettle,  and  a  chair.  I  replied 
that  I  was  soon  going  to  Benguela  and  would  bring  him 
a  handsome  blanket  and  chair.  We  were  advised  that 
this  man  was  well  worth  winning  as  a  friend,  and  that 
he  was  favorable  to  the  whites.  Having  sent  for  a  fowl 
and  given  it  to  us,  the  King  asked  some  more  questions, 
and  I  had  the  question  asked  him,  if  we  could  stay  or 
return  and  settle  in  his  country  if  we  wished  to,  trying 
to  make  him  understand  what  our  work  is  and  what  we 
intend  doing.  He  replied  that  he  was  an  old  man  but 
that  we  might  come  and  live  in  his  country  for  a  thousand 
years  if  we  liked,  but  that  when  he  died  he  could  not  say 
any  more.  Indeed  he  appeared  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  taken  altogether  was  certainly  pleased  with  us.  I 
told  him  that  I  hoped  that  all  our  relations  would  be 
pleasant  and  long,  and  at  this  point  the  irrepressible 
courtiers  began  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  making 
war  on  the  King  of  Bihe,  to  which  the  day  previous  the 
King  had  been  persuaded  by  Jose  Baptiste,  who  says  the 
King  of  Bihe  has  robbed  him  of  six  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  ivory  and  he  is  in  hot  haste  to  make  war  on 
the  King.  When  we  wearied  of  the  native  eloquence  we 
got  excused  and  left. 

"  The  view  from  the  King's  place  is  very  beautiful, 
and  indeed  any  elevated  spot  near  here  gives  a  fine  view. 
The  leaning  of  the  whole  council  was  towards  making 
war,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  King,  whose  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Bihe,  has  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing war.  The  appearance  of  the  King  is  of  a  savage  of 
kindly  disposition,  and  far  above  the  average  black  in 
common  sense,  a  strongly  built  man,  gray,  and  showing 
some  signs  of  age,  but  certainly  '^V^'h^*  ^^^JS^Xi^,^!^''^^ 
good  \vU  Va  ^iv  YCiW«^T«k^  o'^aa^r -— liirv«A\.o^c^T>^  "aw^^. 
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tiewergris,  the  Nestorian  Boy. 

LITTLE  GEWERGIS  was  going 
away  to  school.  This  was  quite 
an  important  event  in  the  family,  and 
the  dark  dingy  house  in  which  he  lived 
was  in  quite  a  commotion  about  it. 
Gewergis  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  big,  baggy  trousers,  a  short 
jacket,  and  a  square,  dark  caj)  upon 
his  head.  They  were  made  of  very 
rough,  coarse  cloth;  but  now,  for  a 
wonder,  they  were  clean  and  whole. 
Gtewergis'  big  black  eyes  shone  like 
two  stars,  and  he  was  all  excitement 
at  the  idea  of  starting  off  on  a  long 
journey  in  the  night.  He  had  to 
start  in  the  night,  because  the  priests 
and  Mar  Shimon,  the  chief  man  in  the 
village,  did  not  approve  of  the  school 
he  was  going  to,  and  they  would  have 
made  him  stay  at  home,  if  they  had 
any  idea  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

At  last  every  thing  was  ready.  Ge- 
wergis bade  his  father  and  mother 
good-by, — not  without  many  tears, 
even  though  he  was  so  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  a  journey, — and  off  they 
started.  There  were  five  of  them, — 
Gewergis  and  his  three  uncles  (one  of 
them  a  boy  like  himself),  and  a  man 
from  Oroomiah,  who  had  come  to 
take  the  boys  to  the  school.  They 
were  going  to  walk  to  Oroomiah, 
about  seventy  miles.  Don't  you  think 
that  was  quite  an  undertaking?  How 
many  American  boys  would  walk 
seventy  miles  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  school? 

They  had  to  go  over  high  moun- 
tains, and  along  rough  roads,  and  the 
boys  were  often  very  tired;  but  still 
they  plodded  on.  At  last  they  were 
quite  near  Oroomiah.  One  day  more 
of  travel,  and  the  long  journey  would 
be  over.  They  were  to  stay  in  the 
.  village  of  Tooloo  over  night.  There 
are  no  hotels  in  Turkish  villages:  so 
people  have  to  stay  with  friends,  or 
else  in  a  khan,  as  it  is  called, — a  house 
with  one  empty  room,  where  they 
can  lie  on  the  floor,  if  they  wish,  and 
cook  their  own  food:  having  a  shelter 
over  their  heads;  but  that  is  all. 
The  little  party  went  first  to  the 
house  of  a  prieat;  bat  he  would  not 


let  them  stay  with  him.  Then  they 
went  wandering  about  from  house  to 
house,  trying  to  find  a  shelter  for  the 
night.  At  last  a  poor  widow  named 
Lenamee  took  pity  on  them,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  spend  the  night. 

They  were  quite  worn  out  with  the 
journey,  and  were  soon  sound  asleep 
on  the  floor.  The  lights  were  out, 
and  all  was  dark  and  quiet.  All  at 
once  they  were  wakened  by  a  savage 
yell;  and,  as  they  started  up,  they 
saw  a  band  of  robbers — merciless 
Koords — standing  over  them  demand- 
ing whatever  they  had  that  was  of 
any  value.  The  Koords  all  had  big 
clubs,  and  they  could  hear  them  say- 
ing to  each  other,  "Kill  them,  kill 

them." 

The  chief  man  among  the  robbers 
was  named  Abdal  Bey.  When  the 
I  men  and  boys  begged  him  to  spare 
their  lives,  he  said,  "  Mar  Shimon  sent 
a  letter  to  us,  saying,  *  If  you  meet 
with  some  men  from  our  village,  rob 
and  kill  them.'" 


In  the  morning  they  started  for  the 
city.  Nothing  was  left  them  but 
their  shirts  and  trousers;  but  the 
friendly  Koord  lent  them  some  cloth- 
ing and  they  reached  the  school  in 
safety  at  last. 

This  is  the  way  Gewergis  first  went 
to  school.  The  teachers  found  that 
he  was  a  very  wild  little  mountain 
boy;  but  he  soon  showed  that  he  was 
very  industrious,  and  anxioua  to 
learn.  After  he  had  been  with  them 
a  few  months,  he  gave  his  heart  to 
Christ,  and  became  a  truly  Christiaii 
boy.  From  that  time  there  was  a 
great  change  in  him.  He  was  such  an 
earnest  Christian,  that  some  of  the 
bad  women  of  the  village  said  of  him, 
"  He  prays  so  much,  and  talks  to  us 
so  much,  that  he  sickens  our  hearts." 

When  he  had  been  in  the  seminary 
two  years,  he  went  home  to  his  family 
for  a  while;  and,  when  he  came  back, 
the  missionaries  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  great  change  there  was 
in  him.  They  had  not  noticed  it  so 
much  when  he  was  with  them  all  the 


to  foot. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  kill  us?" 
said  one  of  the  men.  "  You  have 
taken  everything  we  have.  What 
more  can  you  have  if  you  kill  us?" 

"  We  want  money,"  he  answered. 
"We  have  heard  that  you  have 
money  with  you." 

"  We  have  no  money,"  they  said. 
"You  have  taken  our  clothes:  what 
more  can  you  have  ?  We  have  noth- 
ing else." 

Just  at  that  moment  another  Koord 

appeared  at  the  door. 

*•  What  are  you  doing  to  these 
people?"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Let  them  alone,  or  I  will  bring  my 
men  upon  you." 

^*If  they  do  not  give  me  ten 
tomofiSy^  said  Abdal  Bey,  "  they  shall 
not  escape  from  my  hands." 

"  I  will  give  you  four  tomons  for 
them,  and  one  more  by  and  by,  if  you 
let  them  alone,"  was  the  answer.  And, 
after  some  hesitation,  they  took  the 
money,  and  went  away.  It  seems  the 
people  in  the  house  had  gone  for  the 
friendly  Koord  as  soon  as  the  robbers 
appeared,  and  he  arrived  in  just  the 
right  time. 


"Oh,  don't  kill  us!  please  don't  kill 
us!"  cried  both  the  boys,  with  tears  !  time;  but,  when  he  returned  to  them, 
in  their  eyes,  and  trembling  from  head  ;  they  could  not  help  thinking  of  what 

he  was  when  he  first  entered  the 
school.  The  coarse,  profane,  selfish 
boy  had  become  a  gentle,  amiable, 
unselfish  young  man.  Even  his  bpdy 
had  grown  tall  and  manly,  and  fair  to 
look  upon.  He  became  a  leader  in 
every  good  thing  that  went  on  in  the 
school,  and  was  perfectly  fearless  in 
defending  the  religion  which  had  be- 
come so  dear  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him  waa 
his  fondness  for  prayer.  He  was 
among  the  last  of  the  pupils  at  his 
private  devotions  in  the  evening,  and 
among  the  first  to  commence  them  in 
the  morning,  and  would  sometimes 
get  up  at  midnight  to  pray. 

This  is  what  the  Gk>spcl  did  for 
one  wild  Nestorian  boy. — MUHancay 
Echoes. 


**•  I  would  Run  His  Errands.** 

A  little  boy  once  said  to  his  mother,  "I 
should  like  to  have  liyed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  that  I  might  have  done  someUdog 
for  him." 

His  mother  smiled,  and  said,  "Whst 
could  a  child  so  young  as  you  have  done 
for  him  to  prove  your  good-willf* 

The  little  boy  thought  a  mome 
then  said,  •*!  would  run  everywhere  t 
his  errands." 
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bw  this  boy  could  Bcire  Christ  by  pv- 

g  his  little  savings  to  help  translate,  print, 
nod  circulate  Bibles  and  Testamenta.  The 
Lord  Jesus  could  still  see  him  do  it,  and 
itDl  remember  all  he  did  for  the  healhen 

K^s  and  girls. 


A  Mis^lonarj  IliaLo^ae  on  China. 

By  Sophie  S.  Smith, 

!Hote£R.  What  shall  our  subject  be  for 
^_^  evening? 

Bakrt.  You  promised  to  tell  us  about 
Chinese. 

Mother.  Yes,  I  remember  now.     Well, 
you  tell  me  where  the  Chinese  livef 

Amy,  In  China. 
;0TITEK.  Where  is  China? 

Harrt.  In  the  sourheastem  part  of  Asia. 

Mother.  Ye*i,  the  Chinese  Empire  is  the 

lest  in  the  world,  and  comprises  one  third 
Asia.     It  is  so  large  that  you  could  lay 

5  United  States  on  it,  and  then  have  room 
Enough  around  the  margin  for  half  a  dozen 

luntries  the  size  of   Great   Britain   and 
ftod. 

ARRY.  Isn't  there  a  wall  around  China? 
OTHER.  Yes,  the  great  Chinese  Wall 
built  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
ut  30  feet  high,  15  feet  broad,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  long, 
_  Amt.  There  must  be  a  great  many  peo- 
fc  living  in  such  a  large  country  as  Chma, 
f Mother.  There  are  fowr  hundred  mU^ 
Ions  of  people  in  the  Chinese  Empire, 
irbich  are  as  many  as  Europe,  and  North 
ipd  South  America  combined. 
^Harrt.  1  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  king 
■govern  so  many  people. 
HpCTBXR.  He  is  not  called  a  king,  but 
IE  Bmperor,  and  you'll  perhfipa  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  present  Emperor, 
|it1e  Kming  Sn,  is  only  ten  years  old. 

*Hark V,  Ten  years  old !     Why  what  can 
ih  a  little  mite  as  that  do  in  governing  a 
try? 

!oTH£R.  He  real  1  y  d oes  not  gov  ern  now, 
I  being  done  by  some  one  called  a  Re- 
t:  hut  he  will  be  trained  and  educated, 
that  when  he  becomes  old  enough  he 
can  take  his  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
yb|a  great  Empire,  and  govern  the  people, 
K^hope,  wisely  and  well 
HysT,  Why  did  they  make  such  a  little 
B>y  aa  that  Emperor? 
■fitoTHER.  The  Chinese  have  a  custom 
IF  worshipping  their  dea<3  forefathers  or 
tticeators.  Even  the  Emperor  is  obliged  to 
^orahip  the  one  who  preceeds  hi  in  on  the 
Ihfone;  and,  as  the  younger  always  wor- 
liilp  the  older,  it  is  necessary  that  the  one 
who  succeeds  lo  the  throne  must  be 
founger  than  the  dead  emperor  whom  he 
•rorsblps.  Tun<j  Chi,  tbe  former  emptror, 
was  quite  3  oung  also,  and  when  he  died 
there  wa^  no  oue  in  the  roval  family  thai 
irould  answer  to  take  his  place  but  this  lit- 
tle boy  between  three  and  four  years  old. 
^  was  accordingly  crowned  Emperor,  and 
|[1ven  the  name  of  Kteang  Su. 

Amy.  It  seems  as  bad  as  worshipping 
idols  to  worship  the  dead. 

Mother.  This  Ancestral  Worship  is  not 
a  religions  rite,  but  only  maintained  out  of 
niial  resx)ect  and  obedience  to  their  fathers 
ind  grandfathers  who  have  died. 

Harry,  Is  it  true  that  they  carry  clothes 
ind  food  to  the  graves  of  their  friends? 

Mothrr.  Yea,  When  a  man  dies  they 
believe  be  goes  to  the  spirit  world,  where 
be  needs  just  such  things  as  he  enjoyed  or 
found  necessary  in  this  world;  and  so  they 
carry  food,  money,  and  clothing  to  the 
g^ve,  not  only  when  he  dies,  but  once 
Bvery  year,   and  bum   it  there,  believing 


that  he  will  receive  it  through  that  means. 

They  also  believe,  lliat  if  a  man's  friends 

neglect  to  supply  his  wants  after  he  is  dead, 

I  that  he  has  the  power  of   returning   and 

'  punishing  them. 

Harry.  You  said  that  the  Ancestral 
Worship  was  not  a  part  of  their  religion. 
PoD#  they  worship  idols? 

Mother,  Yes,  and  a  great  many  of 
them.  They  have  a  famous  temple  at 
Canton  containing  five  hundred  images. 
It  is  called  "The  Temple  of  Five  Hundred 
Gods,**  and  people  go  there  Ut  all  hours  of 
the  day  to  worship  and  present  their  offer- 
ings. 

Amy,  Do  they  have  any  other  goda  be- 
sides these? 

Mother.  Yes;  there  are  gods  for  most 
everything.  They  have  a  seagod.  and  a 
god  of  war;  a  gou  to  help  them  in  sickness; 
one  to  help  them  in  business;  and  another 
to  help  the  students  succeed  in  their  studies. 

Amy,  Do  they  really  believe  that  their 
god*  can  help  them? 

Mother.  They  do,  and  go  to  them  with 
even  more  faith.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than 
some  Christians  go  to  their  Heavenly 
Father  in  time  of  need. 

Harry.  Have  they  many  temples  in 
China? 

Mother.  Nearly  every  god  has  a  temple; 
and  besides  tbe  great  Temple  of  Five  Hun- 
dred Gods  at  Canton,  there  is  the  *'  Temple 
of  Heaven  '*  at  Pekin,  which  has  altars  in 
side,  where  they  offer  sacrifices  to  the  mem- 
ory of  former  emperors.  Then  they  have 
at  the  same  place  a  temple  lo  Confucius, 
their  great  prophet,  whom  they  worship 
through  a  tablet  with  his  name  in  scribed  on 
it,  as  they  have  no  statue  of  him  iu  the 
temple. 

Harry.  Does  anyone  worship  our  God 
in  China? 

Mother.  Ob,  yes.  For  many  years  the 
mission  a  ri  eg  have  been  out  there  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  many  have  been  converted. 
Some  of  Uiese  are  now  trying  lo  leach  their 
own  people  and  help  them  btcome  Chris- 
tians. 

Amy.  Do  they  have  any  schools  there? 

Mother.  Yes,  the  missionaries  estab^ 
lished  schools  not  only  for  the  children,  but 
for  grown  ]>eople  too,  where  they  are  taught 
lo  read  and  w|-ile.  besides  many  other  use 
ful  branches  of  study  and  w^ork. 

Harry.  Didn't  the  children  ever  go  lo 
school  before  the  missionaries  went  there? 

Mother.  The  boys  used  to  go,  but  they 
did  not  study  geography,  graramer,  and 
arilhmelic  as  yon  do:  but  the  writings  of 
their  great  prophet  Confucius.  The  girls 
were  seldom  sent  to  school  or  taught  to 
read  at  home. 

Amy.  How  strange.  Are  they  never 
taught  anything  else? 

Mother.  They  are  taught  to  work, 
which  is  about  the  only  thing  they  are  con 
sidered  good  for.  Indeed,  a  woman's  life 
in  all  heathen  countries  is  a  hard  one  at 
best.  Among  the  higher  classes  they  are 
kept  shut  up  in  the  house  most  of  the  tijne. 
passing  their  days  in  idleness;  while  among 
the  pi>oier  classes  they  do  all  the  rou^h, 
out  door  work,  and  are  treated  more  like 
beasts  of  burden  than  human  beings, 

Amt.  Poor  things!  Why  do  they  treat 
them  bo! 

Mother,  Because  they  do  not  feel  the 
love  and  respect  for  women  there  that  they 
do  in  Chrislian  countries.  Indeed,  girls 
are  never  w^elcome  in  a  family ;  and  those 
parents  who  have  too  many  will  either  kill 
their  little  girl  babies  or  give  them  away  to 
gel  rid  of  the  disgrace. 

Amy.  Do  the  Chinese  women  have  verj 
small  feet? 


MoTHKR.  Tbe  ladies  of  nink  are  required 
to  have  small  feet,  as  a  mark  of  their  gen- 
tility; but  the  working  women  all  have 
large  feel, 

Harry.  How  do  they  make  their  feet  so 
small? 

Mother.  When  quite  young  their  feet 
are  bandaged  very  tight,  with  the  toea 
pressed  under  the  foot  toward  the  heel,  and 
kept  in  that  poj^ition  until  the  feet  are  dead 
and  stop  growing. 

Amy.  Don't  it  hurt  ihem? 

Mothbr.  It  causes  them  very  great  suf- 
I  feringt  especially  when  the  bandages  are 
1  removed  to  have  the  feet  washed  and  clean 
cloths  replaced.  At  such  times  they  cry 
out  in  agony;  but  such  is  the  force  of  cus- 
tom and  the  dread  of  disgrace,  that  they 
would  rather  endure  the  greatest  pain  thnp 
the  shame  of  large  feet  when  grown. 

Amy.  I  shouldnH  think  they  could  walk 
with  such  little  feet. 

Mother.  They  cannot  walk.  Thtir  feet 
are  not  larger  than  a  <:hild'8  four  years  old 
and  they  only  hobble  along  in  the  most 
awkward  wav.  But  then,  as  the  Chinese 
ladies  sit  bo  much  in  the  house,  and  are 
carried  in  a  palanquin  or  chair  by  slave* 
when  they  go  out.  they  have  very  little 
walking  to  do,  and  never  miss  the  om  of 
their  feet. 

Harry.  Do  the  Chinese  get  drunk? 

Mother.  In  their  own  country  the  Chi- 
nese do  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors;  but 
they  araoke  opium,  which  i^  quite  as  bad,, 
if  not  worse. 

Harry.  How  do  they  take  it? 

Mother.  It  is  boilecf  until  it  becomes  a» 
thick  as  molasses.  Then  a  needle  is  thrust 
in  and  twisted  around  until  a  ball  h  made 
Ihe  size  of  a  pea.  This  la  held  in  the  flame 
until  healed,  and  then  put  in  a  little  orifice 
in  the  top  of  the  pipe, 

Harry.  How  does  it  hurt  them? 

Mother.  An  opium  smoker  iilways  re- 
clines on  a  bed  or  bench  when  smoking, 
becaufce  it  stupefies  him  and  puts  him  to 
sleep.  Just  as  thti  drunkard  is  never  satis- 
fied unless  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  so 
the  opium  smoker  never  feels  well  or  happy 
if  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  bis  favor- 
ite  drug.  Indeed  he  becomes  sick  and 
miserable  and  often  suffers  pain  if  he  can- 
not get  it.  He  neglects  his  business,  his 
property  goes,  his  family  are  reduced  to 
want,  ana  sometimes  even  sold,  that  he 
may  have  money  lo  buy  opium.  He  be- 
comes a  t*:>tal  wreck,  mentally  and  phyai* 
cally,  until  death  ends  hia  life  here. 

Amy.  I  am  glad  that  we  do  not  live  in  a 
country  where  they  do  such  dreadful 
things. 

Mother.  We  should  be  careful  not  lo 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  superior  goodness, 
but  rather  feel  thankful  that  we  live  in  a 
Christian  land*  where  the  pure  light  of  the 
Gospel  has  kept  away  and  made  Irapossi 
ble  those  heathenish  customs  and  vicea 
which  darken  other  lands  and  degrade 
other  souls. 

Harry.  D3n't  the  missioDanes  tell  them 
how  wicked  these  things  are? 

Mother.  Certainly;  and  they  are  still 
working  failhfuUy  'among  them.  More 
than  700  go:*d  men  and  women  are  giving 
their  time  in  leaching  and  helping  these 
people.  Nearly  20  thousand  of  them  have 
bet^n  convened,  and  are  now  living  good 
Christian  lives;  but  there  are  still  a  great 
many  who  have  not  heard  of  Jesus.  We 
can  do  much,  not  only  by  giving  our 
money,  but  by  praying  for  those  who  ^are 
laboring  among  the  heathen,  that  God 
would  help  and  bless  them,  and  soon  wi.'Sisk 
the  day  when  ikt  ^V\.ti\'4  ^^^^J*'^^^^ 
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The  Miracle  of  Hebrew  History. 

The  Jewish  race  is  the  standing  miracle  of  history. 
The  marvellous  events  linked  with  the  names  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Zerubabbel  and  the  Macabees; 
and  the  signal  Providence  which  raised  a  race  of  slaves  to 
the  world's  supremacy,  chastised  their  disobedience  by 
neighboring  nations,  again  and  again  restored  their  in- 
dependence, preserved  their  unity  in  the  face  of  the 
world's  proudest  empires,  and  at  last  rejected  and  dis- 
persed them  when  they  rejected  their  King  and  Messiah, 
have  no  parallel  in  human  history.  But  the  providential 
care  and  cohesive  power  which  have  preserved  their  ex- 
istence and  unity  through  these  last  eighteen  centuries 
are  perhaps  less  familiar  although  not  less  remarkable. 
The  ruin  of  their  temple  only  stimulated  their  religious 
life  to  renewed  vitality;  and  their  faith  crystallized 
around  a  new  and  more  enduring,  centre — in  that  won- 
derful Rabbinical  literature  which  grew  up  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  under  the  name  of  the  Talmud,  and 
which  exercises,  probably,  a  more  authoritative  influence 
upon  the  Hebrew  mind  than  even  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Roman  Emperors  treated  them  with  a  fair  degree 
of  toleration,  but  the  Middle  Ages  presenf  a  picture  of 
Jewish  persecution,  only  surpassed  by  the  annals  of  Ch  ris- 
tian  martyrdom.  In  Italy  they  had  to  beg  permission  to 
reside  in  that  capitol,  and  the  Ghetto  became  their  home 
on  sufferance.  In  Germany  they  were  bought  and  sold 
as  the  personal  property  of  the  monarch.  In  England 
they  were  deprived  of  civil  rights,  reduced  to  a  race  of 
usurers,  and  pillaged  and  robbed  by  the  kings  and  nobles 
without  c^7n/>unction.  The  Crusades  inaugurated  a  series 
of  bloody  cruelties  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  which 
diagTAce  its  annals.    Compelled  to  choose  between  ChriB- 


tianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  confiscation  or  death  on  the 
other,  thousands  of  them  heroically  perished  for  their 
faith.  Seventeen  thousand  were  massacred  in  Germany, 
and  the  remnant  banished.  French  kings  issued  decrees 
against  them  as  acts  of  religious  merit.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  men  and  women  were  buried  alive  together  in 
one  funeral  pile.  Spain,  long  their  protector,  turned 
against  them  at  length  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition. 
Multitudes  were  massacred,  and  mothers  destroyed  their 
own  children  to  save  them  from  worse  cruelties.  At 
length  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  half  a  million 
penniless  fugitives  were  banished  from  the  land  that  for 
seven  centuries  had  been  their  home,  and  driven  forth  to 
a  pitiless  world  where  every  door  was  closed  against  the 
race  whom  all  men  cursed  as 

"  Outcast  of  earth  and  reprobate  of  heaven." 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  sufferings,  their  numbers 
never  diminished,  and  their  surprising  national  vitality 
ever  re-asserted  itself.  In  Poland  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  European  Jews  found  and  retained  a  congenial 
home.  In  Turkey  and  Arabia  many  found  a  friendly 
asylum.  The  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  indeed,  at  one  time 
was  ruled  by  a  Jewish  sovereign.  Mohammed  was  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  and  his  system  derived  many  of  its 
features  from  Judaism.  The  Hebrews  were  the  coun- 
sellors and  friends  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns,  and  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  the  Arab  literature  of  the 
Saracenic  age.  At  length,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  new  era  began.  Another  Moses  arose  in  the 
person  of  Mendelssohn,  who  elevated  his  race  to  a  place 
of  equality  and  honor.  Napoleon  summoned  a  JewuBh 
Sanhedrim  and  restored  their  civil  rights.  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  Germany  removed  the  restriotions 
which  had  so  long  trammelled  their  liberties.  The  politi- 
cal changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  all  other  European 
countries  have  improved  their  condition;  and  to-day,  notp 
withstanding  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, they  are  still  as  numerous  as  at  any  period  of  thdr 
history,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminent  and  unequalled  influence  in  the  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  life  of  all  civilized  nations. 


The  Present  Condition  of  the  Hebrew  Race. 

The  Jewish  population  of  the  globe  is  estimated  yaii- 
ously  from  four  to  fifteen  millions.  Probably  about  six- 
and-a-half  millions  would  express  the  most  accurate 
figures.  Of  these  the  largest  number,  one-half  of  all,  re- 
side in  Russia  and  Austria.  There  is  almost  no  land 
whither  they  have  not  been  scattered.  Even  China  has 
had  its  Jewish  community  since  before  the  Christian  erSy 
as  unchanged,  too,  as  even  immutable  China  itself.  The 
recently  published  statistics  of  the  "  United Hdfrew  dm- 
gregationa  "  give  the  Jewish  population  of  America  as 
230,000,  including  278  congregations,  and  oyer  12,000 
members.  These  figures  must  be  defective.  The  genenl 
and  sober  estimate  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  this 
country  is  about  half  a  million,  although  the  BerUn 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gtospel  among  them 
\  has  ea\ivmaAA&.  Vt  «A.  three  times  thi^t  number.    The  dtj 
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w  York  alooe  has  a  population  of  80,000  Jews.  In 
imtries  but  Russia  the  Jews  now  enjoy  civil  equality 
[1  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their  importance,  how- 
must  not  be  estimated  by  mere  numbers.  Their 
isolation  and  compactness  give  them  peculiar  and 
Qtrated  force.  Their  intellectual  superiority  is  al- 
Bverywhere  recognized.  In  Germany  they  largely 
>l  the  public  press.  Their  attendance  at  the  public 
Is  in  Germany  is  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1  in  com- 
•n  with  the  Germans.  In  Russia,  in  proportion  to 
ation,  3  Jews  attend  the  schools  for  1  Russian. 
ame  fact  also  appears  in  Austria  in  connection  es- 
ly  with  higher  education.  In  England  the  genius 
afluence  of  Benjamin  D'Israeli  has  shed  a  lasting 
on  the  Hebrew  name.  There  are  many  other  illus- 
names  in  all  departments  of  literature.  Their 
s  for  financial  business  has  become  proverbial.  It 
mated  indeed,  in  some  quarters,  that  the  recent  ag- 
18  in  Germany  have  been  largely  due  to  the  jealousy 
t  Gl^rmans  on  account  of  the  preponderating  influ- 
n  literature  and  commerce  of  the  hated  foreign  race. 
tw  York  they  are  rapidly  obtaining  exclusive  con- 
F  many  departments  of  business.  There  is  another 
nt  of  great  power  in  the  position  of  the  Jews — their 
msciousness — their  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  their 
>rigin  and  destiny.  Th'^y  have  never  lost  the  deep 
Lousness  that  they  are  the  chosen  race;  the  world's 
rulers.  Even  if  it  were  but  a  delusion,  it  would  be 
pulse  of  great  power  in  the  development  of  national 
oter.  But  it  is  not  a  delusion.  It  is  the  impress  of 
hand,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  God's  great  purpose 
e  race  of  Abraham.  It  is  He  that  is  cherishing  the 
v  of  a  hope  that  will  yet  burst  into  the  flame  of  a 
r,  holier  and  more  beneficent  sovereignty  than  that 
ioh  they  dream.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  they 
tolose  this  consciousness,  and  among  the  most  pain- 
atares  of  Jewish  declension  is  the  fact  that  the  past 
years  have  witnessed  over  seven  hundred  mixed 
h  marriages  in  Germany.  Another  sad  fact  is  the 
e  of  piety,  the  growth  of  materialism,  and  the 
onment  of  their  religious  hopes  for  mere  intellec- 
nlture  and  worldly  success  by  a  large  section  of  the 
h  people.  If  the  prospect  of  their  national  restora- 
were  distinctly  held  out  to  them  to-morrow,  it  is 
ful  if  the  majority  of  them  would  care  to  relinquish 
ielfish  interests  in  their  various  homes,  even  for  the 
>f  Jerusalem. 


The  Gospel  Among  the  Jews. 
!  estimated  that  about  100,000  Jews  have  been  con- 
l  to  Christianity  during  this  century,  and  that  about 
still  embrace  the  Gospel  every  year.  Of  these, 
rer,  not  more  than  one-fourth  became  connected 
f^rotestant  Churches,  the  remainder  going  into  the 
or  Romish  Communion.  As  many  as  50,000 
ian  Hebrews  are  now  said  to  be  living  in  various 
ries.  There  are  Jewish  Missions  connected  with 
1  of  the  leading  Churches  in  Great  Britain.  The 
irterian  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 


and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  are  especially  active  in 
this  work,  and  the  names  of  Bonar,  M'Cheyne  and  M. 
Stuart  are  tenderly  linked  with  Christian  faith  and  hope 
and  effort  for  Israel.  The  work  of  these  Churches  is 
distributed  over  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Vienna,  Breslau, 
Prague,  Pesth,  Strasburg,  Jassy,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Alexandria,  Salonica,  Beyrout,  and  Damascus.  The 
English  Church  has  some  stations  in  Palestine,  and  a 
Bishop  in  Jerusalem.  There  are  several  important  socie- 
ties of  a  more  general  and  Catholic  character.  On 
the  Continent  the  Basle  and  Berlin  Societies  are  well 
known.  In  England  the  British  Syrian  Schools,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  number  over  3,000  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  British  Society  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  has  been  in  existence 
nearly  forty  years,  and  reports  for  the  past  year  many 
encouraging  facts.  It  expends  the  modest  sum  of  about 
$30,000  in  missionary  labors  in  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey  and  Algiers,  with  most  cheering  evi- 
dences of  the  signal  blessing  of  God.  The  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  is 
the  most  important  organization  in  connection  with 
Jewish  missions.  Its  income  exceeded  $  1 70,000  last  year, 
and  its  field  includes  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Tur- 
key, Morocco,  Abyssinia  and  Palestine.  In  America  very 
little  is  being  done  for  the  Jew.  The  Episcopal  Church 
has  had  for  three  years  a  society  for  Jewish  mission  work, 
employing  several  regular  laborers  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  encouraging  the  work  through  the  Pastors  in 
the  various  parishes.  The  Baptist  City  Mission  has  one 
laborer  employed;  and  a  few  independent  movements 
have  been  attempted  by  individuals,  but  there  is  no 
general  society,  and  no  adequate  attempt  by  any  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation larger  than  in  any  European  country  except 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  more  accessible  to  Christian  ap- 
proach and  influence  than  in  any  other  land.  We  are  . 
glad  to  observe  that  during  the  past  year  many  eminent 
Christian  Pastors  have  lectured  before  a  Hebrew  Society 
in  this  city.  It  would  be  well  if  all  ministers  were  fre- 
quently to  preach  special  sermons  to  the  Jews,  and  invite 
their  attendance.  But  surely  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Churches  of  America  should  ask  in  some  larger  spirit 
than  ever  before:  Are  we,  with  our  thousands  of  home 
and  foreign  missionaries,  with  our  millions  of  communi- 
cants, with  our  immense  resources,  doing  our  full  duty  to 
God's  ancient  people?  Why  can  we  not  have  an  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews? 

The  Claims  of  the  Jew. 

"To  the  Jew  first,  also  to  the  Gentile,"  was  the  command 
of  even  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  still  the  com- 
mission of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Jew's  first  claim  is 
that  he  belongs  to  God's  first  and  last  people,  the 
seed  of  Abraham  his  chosen,  the  race  that  God  will  nev- 
er cease  to  love.  His  next  claim  is  that  he  is  Cbtl&t'^ 
kinsman,  and  should  be  d«ax  V>  ^^\ia  \w^  ^^va^.^^^^-. 
"according  U>  l\i«^  ^^Ai^  N»  ^  ^«^  •    ^>&xv«x ^^^:«^^^>*^ 
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from  his  marvellouB  history,  his  singular  place  in  the 
plan  of  Providence,  and  his  manifest  destiny.  He  claims 
our  regard,  moreover,  on  account  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties, his  intellectual  capacity,  his  strength  of  character, 
and  his  value  as  a  factor  in  the  Christian  forces  of  the 
world.  Still  stronger  do  his  claims  become  when  we 
remember  what  we  owe  him.  He  gave  us  the  Scriptures, 
he  gave  us  the  prophets,  he  gave  us  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  noble  army  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  New.  He  gave  us  David,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Daniel, 
Peter,  John,  Paul.     He  gave  us  Christ. 

The  Jew  claims  the  Gospel  on  the  ground  of  God's 
purpose  of  grace.  Although  the  nation  is  rejected  for 
the  time,  the  individual  is  not  excluded  for  the  time  from 
the  promises.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  will  of 
God  that  all  through  the  Christian  age  many  should  be 
saved,  for  at  this  time  "there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace."  And,  finally,  the  Jew  claims  our 
interest  because  of  his  important  destiny  in  connection 
with  the  future  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 
This  is  the  Coming  Race.  Xot  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  even 
the  Anglo-American,  but  the  hated  Jew.  He  is  to  be 
the  world's  future  sovereign.  He  is  to  be  the  Church's 
future  missionary.  It  will  be  a  grand  thing  to  say  some 
day:  "I  helped  in  the  Restoration  of  the  Jew,"  grander 
to  hear  Him  say:  "Ye  did  it  unto  these  my  ijretiirkn, 
ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Action  of  American  Jews  on  the  Jewish  Persecntion  in  Rnssia. 

The  Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations  in  the  United 
States  held  its  Annual  Council  in  Chicago  in  July. 
Fifty-five  congregations  were  represented  by  delegates. 
The  Council  took  the  following  action  in  regard  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia: 

"  The  recent  wild  outburst  of  anti-Semetic  feeling  in 
certain  portions  of  Europe  fully  demonstrate  the  con- 
. tinned  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  existed  against  the 
Jews. 

"  A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  delegates 
will  show  that  they  have  not  been  idle  at  these  moments. 
Through  their  efforts,  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  was  induced  to  transmit  instructions  to 
our  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  intimating  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  Government  and  authorizing  co-operation 
with  the  ministers  of  European  Powers  in  such  action  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  board  is  also  in  com- 
munication with  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  of  London 
and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alliance  at  Paris,  and 
we  think  the  matter  can  safely  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

"  In  connection  with  this  topic,  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  trade  and  commerce  discrimination  made 
against  Jews  doing  business  in  Russia.  Under  existing 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Russia 
claims  the  right  to  exclude  British  and  American  citizens 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  from  domicile  in  certain 
cities  in  that  Empire.  We  think  that  it  is  sufiiciently 
important  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  country  that 
t/iese  restrictiona  should  he  abrogated. 
''  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Prewdent  and 


Senate  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  petitioned  to 
have  existing  treaties  with  Russia  modified,  or  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  treaty,  which  shall  provide  for  the  abrogation, 
as  to  American  citizens,  of  all  restrictions  whatever  at- 
tending the  residence  and  occupation  of  Jews  in  any 
city  or  province  or  district  of  the  Empire." 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  says:  "The 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Warsaw  is  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  induce  his  people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  Jews 
who  are  now  being  so  persecuted  in  southern  Rus- 
sia. He  acknowledges  that  the  Jews,  like  other  people, 
have  their  sins,  but  declares  that  the  punishment  of  them 
belongs  to  God  and  not  to  man,  and  pleads  with  his  peo- 
ple not  to  usurp  divine  prerogatives  and  offend  deity, 
lie  calls  the  attention  of  his  flock  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  the  church  took  the  Jews  under  its  protection,  though 
they  were  unfaithful  to  the  church,  and  that  Popes  tor?k 
measures  against  their  aggressors.  These  statements  do 
not  altogether  accord  with  history,  for  many  of  the  past 
persecutions  of  the  Jewish  race  occurred  in  the  most 
Catholic  countries.  But  this  kindness  is  certainly  in 
place  while  the  southern  Russians  are  so  barbarons  to- 
ward the  poor  Jews,  and  the  latter  appreciate  it,  for  after 
the  issue  of  this  pastoral  letter  the  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  community  waited  on  the  apostolic  delegate  and 
expressed  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his  interest  and  in- 
tervention on  their  behaif.  The  Holy  See  can  just  now 
do  much  for  the  suffering  Jews,  who  need  the  sympathy 
of  all  friends  of  humanity  in  a  series  of  persecutions  that 
have  not  lately  found  a  parallel." 


Indications  and  Prospects. 

There  are  some  slight  but  significant  movements  in  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Suez  Canal  is  drawing 
the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere eastward  toward  Palestine.  The  Palestine  Explor- 
ation Society  has  directed  the  mind  of  Christendom  to 
its  old  center.  A  new  railway  company  has  been  cha^ 
tered  in  Massachusetts  to  connect  Jerusalem  with  Jaffa^ 
Damascus,  and  Assyria;  an  American  colony  has  started 
in  Palestine;  Syria  has  become  a  Protectorate  of  Great 
Britain;  Jews  are  safe  once  more  under  their  ancient  hills, 
and  many  are  returning  to  the  land;  not  only  are  there 
several  thousand  in  Jerusalem,  but  Safed,  Tiberias^  He- 
bron, Jaffa,  and  other  places  have  several  thoasands; 
European  countries  are  beginning  to  grow  restless  onder 
the  presence  and  preponderance  of  this  race,  and  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  commencing  the  process  which  God 
has  told  his  ancient  people  be  will  employ  to  bring  back 
their  unwilling  feet  to  their  ancient  home.  ^^I  will  send 
for  many  fishers  and  they  shall  fish  them;"  and  if  thef 
will  not  yield  to  the  drawing,  they  will  be  driven,  for^ 
^'after,  will  I  send  for  many  hunters  and  they  shall  hmit 
them  from  every  mountain  and  from  every  hilL"  Aai 
then  shall  it  be  said,  ''The  Lord  liveth  that  broaght  19 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  north,  and 
from  all  the  lands  whither  he  had  driven  them;  and  I 
will  bring  them  again  into  their  land  which  I  gave  uW 
their  iatViw."     (Jer.  16:  16,  16.) 
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f.  Robert  Bmce,  of  the  Englisli  Church 

mary  Stx^iety,   reports  that  io  Persia 

there  is  now  much  greater  liberty  for  Chris- 

^gu)  effort  and  Jess  oppress  ion  than  in  former 

^Him.    Among  all  relig^ions  of  the  world, 

^Hl  fljrstem  is  ao  fatal  to  progress  and  civili- 

Hktion  as  MohaniDiedaniBm.     Hypocrisy  is 

«ii  ineviuble  result  of  the  system.     Another 

rellgiotis  sect  in  Persia  called  Bahees  has 

nmoy  followers  and  has  done  much  to  break 

dowo  the  Mohammedan  system. 

Rev.  W,  L,  Whipple  writes  that  the  Bible 
work  in  Hsmadan,  Persia,  among  the  Ar- 
menians,  is  more  encouraging  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Persia.  They  appear  more 
acceesible  and  more  cordial  than  in  other 
places.  He  says:  '•  It  is  I  me  there  is  not  a 
yery  large  community  in  the  city  itself,  only 
ttome  forty  or  fifty  families,  but  in  the  sur- 
rotioding  vilJages  more  are  found.  In  one 
▼fO^ge  about  one  hour  diatant  (three  or  four 

fsa)  there  are  one  hundred  families.  In 
cHy  nearly  all  are  friendly  inclined,  and 
pastor  visits  them  oflen  in  their  homes. 
Oi4t  of  a  church  membership  of  thirty  five 
or  forty  all  but  four  are  Armenians.  There 
is  an  average  congregation  of  them  every 
Sabbath  of  about  one  hundred;  the  Jews 
compose  the  remaioderof  the  congregation. 
The  Uamadan  church  is  blessed  in  a  most 
faithful  and  energeMc  pastor»  Kasha  Shi- 
mon,  from  Oroomiah,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Theological  Seminary.  This  man 
speaks,    besides    his    own    language,    the 

Kriac.  Armenian,  Turkish,  Persian,  Rus^ 
I,  and  English.  He  uses  at  times  three 
guagea  in  his  church  service.  One  Sab 
bath  when  I  was  there  I  was  struck  with 
the  polyglot  character  of  the  service.  The 
singing  was  in  Armenian;  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  by  the  pastor  in  Turkish ;  the 
preacbmgby  Rev.  J.  L.  Potter  from  Te- 
heran, in  Persian,  In  the  second  service 
Ber.  J,  W.  Hawkes  from  Trkeran.  and  I, 
took  part  in  the  service.  Mr.  Hawkes,  who 
hAt  recently  arrived  from  America,  made 
iome  remarks  in  EngHsh,  which  Mr.  Patter 
traDslated  into  the  Persian ;  and  I  spoke  to 
the  congregation  in  Syriac,  and  the  pastor 
interpreted  in  Turkish.  It  is  evident  to  us 
soDStaoUy  that  we  are  not  only  near  to  the 
region  of  the  tower  of  Babel  in  a  geograph- 
.cal  point  of  view,  but  especially  iu  the 
^ntinuat  annoyance  in  the  diversity  of 
onguea.*' 


as  the  Armenians,  showing  in  this  the  power 
of  the  truth. 

One  sign  of  the  great  chsngeis  going  for- 
ward  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
noted  at  Marash,  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  an 
American  Missionary,  Mr.  Mnrden,  was  re- 
cently invited  by  an  Armenian  priest  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  of  400  women  guthered 
at  noon  for  their  mid  week  prayer  meeting, 
Ihe  singing  l>emg  conducted   by  a  choir  of 
young  ladiea.     There  beside  four  A  rmenian 
priests,  he  preached  from  a  Protestant  Bible, 
and  was  followed  by  an  evangelical  sermon 
froiQ  one  of  Ihem,     This  where  not  rery 
long  ago  Armenians  stoned  missionaries  and 
burned  their  Bibles.     Another  has  been  in- 
vited several  times  to  preach  in  Artr.enian 
churches  and  accepted.     Still  another  lays 
he  saw  the  Bible  which  fell  from  a  preach- 
er*8  band  into  the  mud  when  forced  out  of  a 
village  ten  years  ago,  where  now  he  is  re- 
ceived and  heard.     The  once  persecuted  are 
now  the  leaders  of  thought.      The  same 
thing  is  true  in  Eastern  Turkey  where  once 
the  cry  waa  '*  Let  us  spill  their  blood,"    All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  wiug 
of  the  old  Armenian  church,  evangelical  in 
sentiment,    working  it.«*  way   to  the  front. 
Pray  for  it^  success.     Would  that  this  were 
true  of  all  the  oriental  ohurchea 
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Rev.  Americus  Fuller  writes  that  in  Ain- 
nb.  Turkey,  there  are  now  four  okl  Ar- 
oe Diana  to  one  Protestant.  As  to  property 
Hsr  mAD  the  two  communities  average  about 
h»  flame ;  yet  during  the  last  year  the  Pro- 
eaianta  gave  for  the  support  of  preaching, 
or  schools,  to  aid  the  poor,  and  for  purely 
lenevolent  objects  more  than  twice  as  much 


The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Ireland,  and  it  now  has  38  missionaries. 
83  native  ministers,  7.250  commuuicanta, 
and  35,000  baptized  adherents. 

It  is  reported  that  in  South  Ceylon  the 
most  virulent  opposers  to  the  Protestant 
missionaries  are  not  Buddhists,  but  apostates 
from  the  west  called  Theosophites. 

At  the  recent  centenary  of  the  Tinne- 
vtUy  Mission,  India,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  40  members  of  the  Church  there  one 
hundred  years  ago  had  iacr*.'aBod  to  U7,005 
Christians  in  the  district. 

According  to  the  Indian  Missionary  Di- 
rectory, the  foreign  missionaries  in  India 
have  increased  since  1871  from  6^2  to  580, 
the  native  preachers  from  22*5  to  d&9,  and 
communicants  from  52,810  to  103,414. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Clough  of  the  Baptist  mission 
writes  from  Ongole  on  April  11:  "Our 
quarterly  meeting,  April  8-7,  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  grand  success.  The  native  preach- 
ers reported  that  207  had  been  baptized, 
who  joined  the  local  churches.  During  the 
meeting  9«1  were  baptized,  39  couples  mar- 
ried, and  8  faithful  men  were  ordained  as 
regular  Baptist  ministers.  The  number 
baptized  on  the  Ongole  field  since  Jan.  1st 
is  1,669. 

The  various  Presbyterian  churchea  repre- 
sented in  India  have  formed  an  alliance 
called  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  India, 
which  has  just  held  its  second  council  at 
Allahabad.  Of  the  twelve  churches  belong- 
ing to  the  Alliance  nearly  all  sect  represent 
tatives,  some  of  the  absentees  being  pre- 
vented  by  the  great  distaace  to  be  ttuve\le<l 


from  being  present.  Dr,  Morrison,  of  the 
United  States,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The 
proceedings  were  harmonious,  and  con- 
cerned largely  thechief  object  of  the coyncrl 
—viz  ,  the  union  of  the  native  commuoities 
of  the  various  Preiibytcrian  churches  in' 
India  in  one  Presbyterian  organization  under 
the  General  Assembly.  To  this  end  several 
resolutions  were  adopted,  as  was  also  & 
scheme  for  the  establishment  at  Allahabad 
of  a  college,  with  not  less  than  three  or- 
dained professors,  in  which  a  complete 
theological  training  would  be  given,  through 
the  medium  of  English  and  Hindi. 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  who  has  Ijeen  visit- 
ing the  missions  Id  Asia  in  hehalf  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  writes  from  India: 
"I    have    been    profoundly   interested    in 
watching  the  doings  of  the  Brahmo  SomaJ. 
Unlike  the  Christians,  the  SomaJ  is  split  in- 
to three  strongly  antagonistic  sections.     I 
have  twice  seen  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.     On 
one  occasion  the  conversation  occupied  two 
or  three  hours.     He  is  as  eloquent  as  ever, 
and  apparently  as  full  of  hope  regarding 
his  own  work.   But  his  position  it  thorough- 
ly illogical,  and  I  believe  he  must  soon  ad- 
vance towards  full  Christianily,  or  recede 
from  it.     There  ought  to  l>e  much  solici- 
tude and  prayer  in  connection  with  this  re- 
markable   man.      Crowds    still    hang   on 
Keshubs  lips  whenever  he    cojnes   forth 
with  one  of  his  set  orations.     Yet  in  Ben- 
gal,   and   especially  in    Caleutfa,    he    has 
certainly  lost  influence;  and  this  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  hrs  daugh- 
ter  with  the   Raja  of  Cooch  Behar,  in  dr^ 
cnmstances  and  with  accompaniments  en* 
ti rely  irreconcilable  (so  his  oppoaents  assert) 
with  his  own  strongly  avowed  principles. 
I  have  also  met  with  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  Sadharan  Somaj,  and  I  expect 
to  see  him  again  to  morrow.    He  is  a  barris- 
ter, educated  la  England,  able,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, earnest  in  advancing  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  truth.     He  lacks  the  mystic  en- 
thuaitiam  of  Keshub,  which  is  a  merit,  or  a 
demerit,   as  you  choose  to   take   it.     But 
with  all  his  attainments  and  influence,  he  is 
eingylarly  modest  and  unassuming.'    His 
position  In  the  Somaj  will  ?>e,  I  earnestly 
trust,  fbr  good.     The  body  at  present  pro- 
fesses an  expansive  Theism;  but  there  is,  I 
fear,  some  danger  lest  this  degenerate  into 
a  contracted  Deism. " 


Rev.  W,  C.  Van  Meter  and  wife  have  re- 
turned  from  Itome  to  New  York.  Mr.  Van 
Meter  has  again  taken  charge  of  Howard 
Mission. 

Rev.  Daniel  0.  McCoy,  for  twelve  years 
a  foreign  missionary  in  Pekin,  China,  last 
month  reached  his  home  in  Clayton,  III., 
with  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Mrs,  Janie  L,  Sanford.  of  Mississippi,  the 
daughter  of  Rev,  M.  P.  Lci^^vi  ,\vs^  \«rsi 
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ary  to  labor  among  the  Chinese  women  and 
childien  in  San  FranciECO. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  d.d.,  has  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Miesions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  ac- 
count of  protracted  ill  health,  and  Rev.  W. 
C.  Roberts,  d.d.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Robertson,  of  Tulle- 
hasse  Mission,  Indian  Territory,  for  about 
thirty  years  a  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
died  on  June  26.  The  burning  of  the  mis- 
sion building  last  December  was  a  severe 
blow  to  his  nervous  system  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Gamett,  of 
Bhiloh  Presbyterian  Colortd  Church,  New 
York,  has  l)€en  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  He  was  born  a  slave. 
His  grandfulher  was  taken  prisoner  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  the  African  wars  by 
a  tril)e  of  negroes,  and  was  sold  to  a  Mary- 
land slaver. 

Eight  out  of  a  class  of  eighteen  just  grad- 
uated from  the  Oberlin  Seminar^',  go  out  as 
foreign  missionaiits:  C.  M.  Cady,  I.  J.  At- 
wood,  M.  L.  Slimson  to  North  China;  W. 
E.  Fay  and  W.  M.  Stover  to  Bihe,  West 
Africa;  H.  D.  Goodenough  snd  W.  C.  Wil- 
cox to  Natal,  South  Africa;  and  M.  B.  Ful- 
ler to  EUichpoor,  India. 

Misfrion  work  in  Terra  del  Fuego  is  en- 
couraging, though  small  in  its  proportions 
from  the  exceeding  spaiseness  of  popula- 
tion in  these  desolate  antartic  regions.  The 
first  missionary  station  here  was  opened  in 
1869.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges  occupies 
Ooshooia,  residing  in  an  iron  hou^e  sent  out 
from  England,  and  surrounded  by  about 
one  hundred  natives,  dwelling  in  improved 
wigwams  and  cultivating  plots  of  land, 
about  two- thirds  of  whom  have  received 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  trained  at  Keppel.  The  baptismal  reg- 
ister shows  1S7  names. 


The  Methodist  New  Connexion  of  Eng- 
land reported  in  May  that  they  had  in 
China  58  chapels,  55  churches,  5  mission- 
aries, a  large  staff  of  native  cateohists  and 
teachers,  1,091  members,  228  on  trial,  11 
schools,  140  students,  and  19  baptised  chil- 
dren. This  shows  an  increase  of  15  chapels, 
8  societies,  6  lay  agents,  189  members,  and 
46  on  trial. 

At  Swatow,  Miss  Fielde,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Church,  is  supported  by  the  women 
of  Minnesota,  and  is  training  native  female 
evangelists.  She  says  that  she  looks  for 
ward  to  a  perpetual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  unpaid  labor  done  by  Christian  women 
there,  and  a  perpetual  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  money  used  in  carrying 
on  the  work. 

The  Medical  Mission  at  Swatow,  China, 

is  proving  of  great  value.    There  have  been 

i7iii»erous  applicants  for  admission  into  the 

thurcb,  but  in  one  case  on)y  has  the  request 


been  granted.  The  others,  on  kaving  the 
hospital,  were  urged  to  attend,  for  further 
instruction  and  examination,  the  chapel  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  Six  of 
these  applicants  are  known  to- have  kept  up 
their  profession  in  their  native  villages.  One 
has  given  up  his  occupation  as  a  sailor  to 
keep  the  Lord's  Day;  another  has  endured 
a  great  deal  of  persecution.  The  latter, 
whose  history  is  a  very  sad  one,  was  a 
middle-aged  widow,  who  had  an  operation 
on  the  eyes  performed  with  a  successful  re 
suit  in  February.  Her  late  husband's 
friends  objected  very  strongly  to  her  giving 
up  the  worship  of  her  idols,  and,  ns  she  per- 
sisted in  this,  treated  her  very  cruelly. 
Their  unkind  and  cniel  treatment  caused 
her  to  have  long  fits  of  weeping,  and  al)out 
six  months  after  her  return  home  from  the 
hospital  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
eyes,  e.^cited  by  the  fits  of  weeping,  resulted 
in  total  blindness.  She,  however,  main- 
tained her  constancy  as  a  worshipper  of 
God.  As  many  of  the  applicants  were 
unable  to  read,  a  class  in  the  afternoons  was 
formed  for  their  benefit.  They  were  taught 
to  read  the  hymn-book,  and  had  the  meaning 
explained.  The  attendance  at  this  class 
varied  from  four  to  thirty.  Two  former 
patients  were  baptized  at  a  station  in  the 
country,  and  wo  trust  that  many  of  last 
year's  applicants  will  by  and  by  be  gathered 
in. 

In  one  village  in  China  a  Christian  tinker 
has  been  exhorting  some  women  to  give  up 
their  idols.  The  first  I  heard  of  it,  a  roll  of 
paper  gods  was  handed  me  at  Shih  Cbai 
Tang,  left  by  one  of  these  women.  She 
and  some  others  who  are  leaders  of  sects — 
for  in  China,  too,  the  one-woman  power  ex- 
ists—are now  inquirers.  In  another  vil- 
lage infrequently  visited  by  us,  on  account 
of  its  distance,  Miss  Andrews  and  I  spent 
a  Sabbath.  The  folly  of  idolatry  was  of 
course  exposed,  and  we  afterward  heard 
thtft  a  man  in  the  audience  quietly  went 
home  and  pulled  down  all  his  images.  This 
seemed  very  unlikely,  but  one  of  our  church 
members  went  to  explore,  and  found  it  true. 
The  paper  gods  were  burned,  the  brass  ones 
pawned  for  ready  money,  and  a  large  cloth 
covered  with  picture  gods  was  haiUd  to  get 
the  paint  out,  and  then  made  up  into  gar- 
ments 1  One  church  member  was  compelled 
by  poverty  a  year  ago  to  take  service  as  a 
Yamiin  runner-man,  a  class  of  men  who 
have,  and  merit,  a  bad  name.  Not  long 
since  the  head  man  said  to  him,  "You  are 
of  no  use  in  a  Yamen;  when  the  time 
comes  to  squeeze  people  you  don't  squeeze 
them.  You  are  not  fit  for  a  Yamen,  but 
you  may  keep  my  salt-shop."  So  the  man 
sells  salt,  and  has  not  lost  his  own  savor. 
Several  subordinate  officials  in  the  District 
magistrate's  Yamen  have  large  numbers  of 
our  books,  and  know  the  general  outlines 
of  what  we  teach.  One  such  man  said  the 
other  day  to  one  of  our  helpers,  who  went 
to  get  deeds  stamped,  "I  sit  at  the  receipt 


of  custom,  like  your  Matthew.  Ereiy  tax- 
gatherer,  however,  is  not  like  Matthew. "~ 
A.  H.  Smitu  in  Advance, 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Whitehead  spoke  at 
the  May  tinniversary  of  the  British  tnd 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  showing  what  heroic  men 
the  converted  heathen  are:  "Another  mio, 
the  keeper  of  a  Confucian  temple  at  Poilan. 
an  ancient  town  on  the  Canton  fast  RiTvr, 
received  the  Scripture  from  a  colporteur  of 
the  London  Missionaxy  Society;  he  wis 
baptized  by  Dr.  Legge;  he  at  once  gave  up 
his  employment,  and,  among  his  acqaaint' 
ances  and  friends,  appointed  himself  ai  a 
Scripture  reader;  he  was  a  sort  of  moving 
conscience  among  the  Chinese.  He  west 
about  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  into  the 
interior,  with  boards  upon  his  back  hearing 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  so  abundantly 
were  that  man's  labors  honored  that  in  about 
three  years  a  hundred  persons  were  ready 
to  receive  Christian  baptism.  So  mig^tDy 
grew  the  Word  of  Gk)d  and  prevailed,  that 
in  a  short  time  excitement  began  to  appev; 
and  then  hostility,  and  then  peraecntion 
broke  out;  Christians  were  driven  fron 
their  homes  and  their  property  was  pha* 
dered.  This  man  was  taken,  and  twiee 
within  forty-eight  hours  was  had  up  before 
the  mandarins  to  account  for  his  Goodnct 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  recant  This  he 
sedulously  refused  to  do.  They  therefoR 
tried  what  torture  would  do,  and  snspeodcd 
him  by  the  arms  through  the  night  Tke 
next  morning  he  was  brought  forth,  pak, 
wan,  feeble,  almost  ready  to  drop,  fori 
second  trial,  still  resolved  to  cleave  to  ki» 
Bible  ard  to  Christ,  and  he  ventured  toa- 
press  the  hope  that  his  persecuton  iid 
judges  might  some  day  accept  the  aewdiK- 
trine.  This  was  too  much  for  them;  tkj 
rushed  upon  him.  like  the  Judges  of  8te|ik- 
en,  "with  one  accord,"  and  killed  himoi 
the  spot  with  repeated  blows  of  their  nfr 
arms,  and  threw  him  into  the  river,  nn 
perished  one  of  China's  first 
martyrs." 


About  80.000  acres  of  land  between  Jifr 
and  Jerusalem  have  been  secured  on  wUik 
to  form  a  colony  for  the  persecuted  Jewirf 
the  continent  of  Europe. 


gtxtg. 
Mr.  Jayne,  who  has  recent^ 
from  Italy,  says  that  Rev.  Theophflosi 
of  the  Italy  Confererence  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  has  a  sucoessfiil 
among  the  Jews  in  Florence.    He  Itf  < 
meeting  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  i 
ber  each  Friday,  when  forty  to  ilityJ 
are  in  attendance.    Many  Jews  attend  I 
regular  services  of  the  Methodist  Okvckl 
Florence,  at  which  a  large 
gathers.    Mr.  Jayne  reports  Mr.  Yc 
audiences  in  Bome  m  alto  very  good. 


The  Rev.  Kelley  M>  Kemp,  a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  Uni?ersity,  went  out  to  Mendi, 
Africft,  as  a  roiaaiooary  Itmi  February,  and 
died  on  the  2&tli  of  May,  He  had  entered 
upon  his  work  with  earn  est  titass  and  delight. 

Mrs.  Vonbruna  writes  from  Liberia,  Afri- 
ca, that  fifteen  nativea  have  been  converted, 
and  ten  baptized.  The  natives  are  bt  com 
iug  more  civilized,  and   many  of   them  at- 

■  tend  church  every  Sabballi. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  Staled  report  in  Liberia.  Af- 
rica, three  churches:  Brown's  Chapel,  at 
Royeaville,  with  25  members;  Little  Bethel, 
at  Brewerville,  with  25  members;  Mount 
CarmeJ,  at  Arthington,  with  63  members. 
There  are  aleo  3  Sunday-schools  with  im 
scholars;  4Iociil  preachers,  and  2  traveling 
preachers. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  re- 

■  solved  to  open  a  new  at  alio  o  among  the 
Cboogoos  at  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasaa.  Mr, 
Jamea  Stevenson  has  given  £4.000  with 
which  to  construct  and  maintain  a  road  220 

»  miles  in  length  and  10  feet  wide  between 
the  stations  of  tlie  Free  Church  on  Lake 
J^yafisa  and  the  statioiis  of  the  London  Mis^ 
fiionary  Society  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
iprUl  be  called  the  African  Lakes'  J  unction 
Boad 

The  Livingstone  (Congo)  inland  Mission 
has  lost  another  of  its  brave yoUng  pioneers, 
Mr,  Hugh  McKergow  ojf  Dalrymple,  ScoL^ 
land,  aa  earnest,  devote  and  valuable  man. 
He  died,  after  tien  day*8  fevtr.  at  Paraballa, 
on  the  11th  of  JanuEiry  last.  lie  hod  been 
residing  at  Mataddi  Minkftuda,  where  the 
^imate  is  evidently  loo  deadly  to  be  safe 
for  Europeans.     His  colleague  there,  Mr. 

•  Harvey,  has  also  l>eeti  so  ill  that  his  recall 
io  England  has  become  imperative.  The 
missioti  was  reinforced  by  six  additional 
missionaries  last  spring.  The  tidings  from 
JIanyanga,  its  advanced  post,  are  very  en- 
couraging. 

The  Rev.  H,  E.  Crudgington,  one  of  the 
missionsriea  connecied  with  the  Congo  eat- 
p^ition,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  England,  with 
^^  the  special  object  of  conference  with  the 
^1  committee  in  regard  to   the  future  of  the 
^Bjnidsion.     Addressing  a  meeting  in  June  at 
^P  J^wdou  Ciillege,  England,  of  which  inst^- 
■      tution  he  was  formerly  a  student,  Mr,  Crud- 
gington  gave  an   interesting  outline  of  the 
progress  already  made  by  himself  and  col- 
leagues.    He  said   that  since  he  had  left 
k3Iacoka,  Messrs.  Coomher  and  Bent  ley  bad 
l^ooe  up  to  Isangila,  and  by  this  lime  hud 
obably  built  some  sort  of  house  with  a 
^Tiew  to  estahli^hing  themselves  there,  and 
ilflO  tt  Mbu,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  off 
angila,  on  the  river  towards  Stanley  Pool. 
L  It  would  then  be   their  purpose  to  utilize 
the  splendid   road  which  Mr.  Stanley  had 
[made  from   Fivi  to  Isangila,   to   traverse 
]  which  would  occupy  three  days,  and  then 
kulUize  the  Congo  Itself  for  navigiitiun  from 
IMhu  to  IsangUa     It  m  especUlly  hoped, 


with  a  view  to  facilitate  further  operations, 
that  some  international  understanding  will 
be  come  to,  securing  that  the  river  Congo 
shall  be  the  waterwtty  for  all  nations  alike. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Voubrum  is  a  missionary 
among  ihe  Bsssa  people  in  Liberia,  in  West 
Africa.  She  is  aided  by  the  Woman's  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society.  There  are  fifteen 
boys  and  two  girls  from  the  interior  in  the 
school.  Many  more  are  desirous  to  come, 
A  gift  of  forty  doHara  from  any  individual 
or  Sunday  school  would  support  a  native 
African  girl  in  tlus  mission  school  for  one 
year,  who  could  be  named  in  memory  of  a 
mother  or  of  the  donor.  Mrs,  Vonbrum 
writes:  * 'There  are  now  fifteen  candidates 
for  baptism,  eleven  of  the  school  boys,  three 
native  men,  and  a  native  girl.  There  is  a 
native  chief  about  five  miles  from  this  sta 
tion  who  has  erected  a  school  house,  part  of 
Ihe  materia!  of  which  I  furnished,  and  he 
now  says  that  be  wants  me  to  visit  hh  place, 
and  send  him  a  teacher"  The  Bassas  in 
Liberia  may  be  called  with  propriety  the 
African  Karens.  Like  the  Karens  of  Bur- 
mah,  ihey  are  not  idolalera.  They  are 
afraid  of  evil  spirits,  and  think  they  must 
propitiate  them. 


Het.  J.  M.  Flftdd  was  sent  out  to  Africa 
with  the  memorial  from  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  King  John  of  Abyssinia  re- 
questing that  liberty  should  be  given  to 
preach  the  Gospe!  in  his  dominions.  He 
writes  from  Kornlhal,  near  Stuttgart,  June 
17,  18bl,  to  the  EvanfftUeal  ChriiiendQm  as 
follows: 

"You  will  already  have  heard  of  my  safe 
return  from  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  Met- 
ama,  or  CtalabaU  From  Suakin  (Red  Sea)  I 
reached  Galabat  in  t w  enty- nine  days.  Very 
hard  work  on  camel's  Iwick  in  the  African  |  ma 


that  King  John,  after  receiving  my  letter, 
gave  orders  to  his  governors  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Tshelga  and  Dembea  to  convey  all 
the  Scriptures  I  had  sent  to  Woachny  at 
Government  expense  to  our  stations  Genda 
and  Asesa.  The  books  were  delivered  to 
our  agents  on  March  18th,  and  the  letter 
says:  'The  Lord  has  given  us  a  wide  and 
open  door  for  his  Word.*  Your  letter  was 
received  and  read  by  King  John,  but  he 
gave  neither  to  mine  nor  to  your  letter  an 
answer.  Whether  he  will  yet  send  an 
answer,  and  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
presents  I  have  sent  to  him,  I  don't  know. 

"From  our  native  missionary  agents  I 
learned  that  liing  John  is  a  most  fanatical 
Coptic  Christian,  who  will  never  tolerate 
European  missionaries,  either  Protestanljr 
01  Roman  Catholics*  By  his  order  be  had 
had  baptized  all  Moslems  and  Kamants^ 
and  even  part  of  the  Falashas,  with  some 
Galla  tribes.  Many  Abyesinians  whom  I 
met  at  Metama  assured  me  that  King  Theo- 
dore was  a  far  better  man  than  John.  1  am 
glud  to  say  that  he  is  not  against  the  circu- 
lalion  of  the  Word  of  God  and  good  tracts, 
and  so  I  hope  that  some  good  will  come 
from  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  I  have 
brought  this  time  into  Abyssinia  in  auch 
large  numbers.  To  our  native  ScriptEre 
readers  and  teachers  who  carry  on  the  mist 
sion  work  among  the  Falaahas  he  has  al- 
ways been  kind;  they  belong,  as  you  know, 
t^  the  Abytsiniaa  Church,  and  their  con 
verts  from  the  Falash^is  have  by  baptism 
become  members  of  that  church. 

"Kmg  John  has  an  army  of  120,000  soh 

iliers      He  seems  not  to  be  so  bad,  fromi 

I  what  1  have  heard,  but  his  officers  and  their- 

'  ijien  are  reported  as  the  most  cruel  savages. 

I  Over  2,000  Abyesinians  are  living  at  Meta- 

They  had  been  robbed  of  everything 


sun.     I    had  twentythree  camels,   chiefly  |  Ihey  possessed  by  John's  soldiers.     AtMet- 
laden  with  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Amharic  )  araa  they  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  carry • 


language.  Two  of  our  native  agents  met 
me  at  Buakin,  and  have  been  with  me  for 
two  months.  Five  others  came  secretly  to 
Metama,  and  met  me  there.  The  rest  of 
our  agents  and  converts  did  not  venture  to 
come  to  meet  me,  because  King  John  had 
prohibited  every  Abyssinian  from  going  to 
Melama,  tinder  the  punishment  of  having 
one  hand  and  one  leg  cut  off.  During  my 
stay  at  Malama  four  Abyssinian  merchants 
returnieg  from  Metama  hatl  had  one  hand 
and  one  leg  cut  off,  by  John's  order.  After 
that  execution  everyone  was  afraid,  and  our 
own  people  even  he&itated  to  give  to  King 
John  my  first  letter.  They  sent  word  to 
me  that  1  might  ask  King  John's  {>ermis8ion 
to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  camp.  This  was 
against  the  instructions  received  from  my 
committee,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  King 
John,  and  sent  the  Scriptures  by  my  men 
to  the  first  Abyssinian  village  in  Western 
AbyasiQia.  With  this  letter  1  sent  your 
memorial  to  King  John. 

'* Lately  I   received  a  letter  from  one  of 
OUT  native  ageiita«  In  which  I  was  informed 


ing  wood  and  straw  for  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great  many  of 
them  have  turned  to  Mohammedanism;  es- 
pecially Abyssinian  women, 

"King  Menilek  is  reigning  in  Shoa,  and 
King  Tehla  Hainianot,  fornaeriy  called  Ras 
Adal,  at  Godjam.  Both  are  tributary  to 
John.  To  Tekia  Haimanot  he  gave  orders 
to  subject  all  the  Galla  tribes  as  far  as  to 
KafFa,  and  to  have  them  all  baptized  by 
Abyssinian  priists,  who  shuti  teach  them 
the  AbyBsioian  Christian  religion.  This  is 
a  fact,  and  as  long  as  John  reigns  no  Eu- 
ropean missionaries  will  be  tolerated  in 
Abyssinia 

"In  your  letter,  Sept.  22lh,  1880,  you 
said  you  were  willing  to  bear  any  expense 
for  a  messenger  who  would  convey  your 
memorial  to  King  John,  I  have  sent  your 
letter  from  Metama  with  my  own,  through 
our  own  messenger,  one  of  our  converts,  so 
I  had  no  separate  expense.  It  went  on  with 
my  letter.  In  case  1  should  receive  any 
reply  from  King  John  1  shall  let  you  know^ 

'*The  Sweedish  missionaries  ace  s^vcv^^ 
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with  thdr  school  for  boys  atid  girl«  at 
MKuHu,  near  Masaowa.  That  is  all  they 
cnn  do  for  the  present  They  would  risk 
their  lives  if  I  hey  crossed  the  frontier. 

* 'Thank  God  I  have,  after  a  hard  and 
dangerous  journey,  come  borne  safe.     May 

Jie  blesa  the  seed  sown,  and  brmg  many 
Lbyaainians  to  Christ  through  those  2,100 

'"copies  of  the  Scriptureij  and  the  10.000  tracts 
in  the  Abysfiiuian  language  which  I  brought 
into  Aby^einia  this  time." 


ilurnuih. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Tiionifis  writes  from  Hentha- 
da  in  Burmah  that  *it  seems  as  if  the  Iiealh- 
en  were  on  the  point  of  turning  id  large 
numbers;  atl  that  is  wanted  is  an  adequate 
force  of  native  helpers/' 

Rev.  W.  IL  Morrow  writes  from  Tavoy» 
Burmiih,  thai  "more  than  sixty  have  l)een 
baptized  since  the  mating  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  prospect  for  iurlher  success  is 
quite  eocourafinnic,  Several  new  heathen 
villftgea  are  calling  for  teachers.*' 


Sunday  in  January.  The  services  of  dedi- 
cation were  by  the  Chinese  Ihemselvee  ni 
the  Chinese  language.  The  seats  are  fur- 
nished with  hymn  Ijooks  and  Bibles  and 
Ihe  singing  and  responsive  readings  were  a  . 
skillfully  and  decorously  done  by  that  con 
gregation  as  by  those  in  theUoited  States." 


I 


Rev,  X  B.  Waterhouse,  the  eminent  Wes- 
ley an  missionary  to  Fiji,  and  who  bsiptized 
the  king  of  Fiji,  was  drowned  in  May  off 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  sailing  to  Adelaide  having 
been  wrecked  at  that  p!ace. 

The  Chinese  have  lately  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  the  Sandwich  Inlands,  and  have 
organized  a  Christian  church  in  Honokihi. 
In  our  Chineife  number  we  gave  aome  ac- 
count of  this.  A  fuller  account  appears  in 
the  €imgr€§atiotialM,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts:  "The  subscription 
list  was  commenced  among  the  Chinese, 
and  soon  $5,500  were  pledged.  Foreign 
merchants  subscribed  $3,&00  more,  A  lot 
of  land,  near  the  other  churches  of  the  city, 
was  bought  for  f4,500,  on  which  a  church 
has  been  built,  costing  about  (10,000.  It 
has  audience,  school -room,  committee^  and 
librarj'  room.  This  church  was  built  by 
Ihe  Chinese  themselves,  for  ihumselves. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
a  Chinese  merchant  and  rice  planter,  gave 
^TMh  Twenty  years  ago  he  came  to  these 
islands  on  a  coolie  ship,  and  was  hired  out 
at  $4  a  month.  Another  member  of  the 
committee,  who  also  gave  $500,  is  a  China- 
man who  has  not  yet  professed  Christianity. 
These  particulars  are  menttened  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  numbers ^  ability,  and  en- 
terprise of  the  Chinese,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  grand  work  among  them  in  these 
islands  in  the  immediate  future.  These 
Chinese  Christians  have  also  built  a  parson- 
age for  their  actio g  pastor,  Moon ,  and  have 
imported  a  Christian  Chinaman,  whom  they 
pay  $45  a  month,  to  teach  their  children  the 
Chinese  language.  Miss  Payson,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Foo  Chow  Mission  of 
the  American  Board,  teaches  them  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  afternoon.  Services  were  held 
for  the  0rBi  time  in  the  church  on  the  Oftt 


6tiictal. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squires  and  wife  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  leave  for  Japan 

Sept,  3d. 

Rev.  Dr,  MoiTat,  thedii'tiaguished  African 
missionary,  is  at  present  residing  in  Edin^ 
burg.  Last  month  he  took  part  in  a  vale 
dlctory  service  prior  to  the  departure  of 
nine  medical  missionaries. 

Rev.  Griffith  John,  mlBsionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  Hankow, 
China,  who  has  t>een  passing  a  few  months 
in  New  York,  sailed,  with  his  wife,  on  July 
2d  for  Eogland. 

Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  wife,  and 
Rev.  F.  D.  Game  will  leave  New  York  on 
Sept.  3d  to  reinforce  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Missions  io  China. 

Contributions  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  io  Mexico  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Lengue  aiding  that 
work,  Miss  M.  A.  Stewart  Brown,  care  of 
Brown.  Brothers  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street, 
New  York. 

Young  Christiana,  members  of  the  Prot- 
ef  .ant  Episcopal  Church,  who  desire  to  en- 
gage persoually  iu  foreign  missionary  work, 
and  who  find  themselves  hindered,  are  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  Rev.  E.  W. 
Syle,  D.D,  Addreas,  iJ200  Wallace  Street, 
Phiiadelphia. 

A  young  man  who  in  al:out  to  proreed  Io 
China  as  missionary  of  the  Eoglisli  Presby- 
terian Church,  has  been  studying  the  lan- 
guage at  Oxford  under  Professor  Legge. 
The  Foreign  Mission  Committeo  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  success  of  tbia 
new  departure,  feeling  convinced  that  three 
months  spent  at  Oxford  would  equal  a 
whole  year's  study  passed  in  an  unhealthy 
region  like  China. 

Many  native  churches  formerly  among 
heathen  natioos  have  now  foreign  mission- 
ary societies  of  their  own  for  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  their  neighbors;  among  these 
are  the  Baasein  Mission  in  Burmah,  the 
Basuto  Mission  to  the  Barotci*  the  Sand- 
wich  Island  Mission  l^o  the  Marshall,  Gil- 
bert, and  Marquesas  Islands,  under  the 
Hawaiian  Board,  and  a  Mission  senl  by  the 
Christiana  of  Eastern  Turkey  tci  Kurdistan. 

Princess  Eugenia,  the  sister  of  Oscar  IL, 
King  of  Sweden,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  in  the  northern 
part  of  Scandinavia.  Recently  she  organ- 
ized a  society  of  ladies  at  Stockholm,  who 
devote  their  time  and  means  to  the  Lapland 
mission.  She  has  also  written  and  sent  let- 
teri  to  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in 


order  to  secure  the  permanent  establisi 
ment  of  this  society.     She  has  formed 
her  cBjstle  a  sewing  school  which  labod 
solely  for  missionary  objects,  and  has 
ganized  a  bazar  which  ahe  baa    supplle 
with  articles  of  her  own  make^palmioj 
an  d  needlework — ^in  order  to  gain  ] 
promote  this  missionary  work. 

Leetnres  on  Persia. 

One  of  the  l>est  means  for  awakening  fll 
interest  in  the  Missionary  cause,  especially 
among  the  children,  is  the  giving  of  objca 
lessons  that  illustrate  the  manners,  ctistomi 
habits  and  belief  of  those  whom  we  call  *  'tlj 
heathen."  The  Rev.  Wm.  R  Stocking  w« 
born  in  Persia  and  has  labored  among 
Persians  as  a  missionary.  He  is  now  in  ih 
country,  and  is  delivering  lectures  that  i 
highly  commended  as  being  both  enter 
iog  and  instructive.  A  teller  to  him.  to  our 
care,  asking  for  information,  tenns,  etc., 
will  be  forwarded  to  him, 

He  has  five  lectures,  as  follows: 

L  Persia  and  the  Persiaks,  (1) ' 
Physical  Aspects  of  the  country.  Ejclea^ 
Surface,  Climate,  Productions,  etc.  (t)  ta 
Political  Features.  Government,  Lan 
Judges,  Punishment  of  Criminals,  etc 
Court  of  Persia,  Court  Eiiquette,  etc. 
Social  Classification.  Occupations* 
ImpU  ments,  etc.  (4)  Races  and  La 
Literature,  Schools,  etc. 

IL  An  Objbct  Lesson  on  Persiiui  Arch 
itecture.  Method  of  Travelling,  Domestic 
Life,  Dress,  etc.  Vividly  showing  how  ths 
people  build,  live,  cook.  eat.  sleep,  talk, 
sing,  and  pray,  the  family  life,  childreo, 
toys,  marriage,  salutaTions,  son^,  and 
chants.  A  number  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
lure  vividly  illustrated  by  the  customs  of 
Ihe  people.  Six  persons,  representing  i 
Koordieh  Chief,  Mullah.  Shepherd,  a  Wo- 
man in  full  dresa.  and  two  Women  veiled 
for  the  street,  will  appear  and  sit  on  the 
platform  io  the  Oriental  way.  The  call  of 
the  Muezzin,  Lighted  Lamp  of  the  Tvft 
Virgins,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Ian 
guage  in  which  it  was  first  uttered,  will  be 
among  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

IIL  The  Relioioks  op  Perpia,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  A  special  description  of  iht 
Sheah  sect  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  nzd 
a  vivid  delineation  of  the  tragedy  of  Hoas 
scin,  or  Persian  Passion  Play,  yrUh  ac- 
companying illustrations. 

IV.  The  NESTORtANB,  and  the  Triuioi! 
of  the  Gospel  among  Them.  A  series  < 
word  paintings^  contrasting  their  old  for 
and  ceremonies  with  the  blessed  effects  ( 
the  Gospel  as  seen  among  them  at  ihe  pr 
ent  time.  This  lecture  la  entirely  app 
priate  for  the  Sabbath* 

V.  Woman  m  Persia,  and  what 
Gospel  is  Doing  for  Her.  DeliDeAticig 
every  day  life  and  vicistitudea  of  thewo^l 
men  of  that  land  from  infancy  to  old  a^  I 
Illustrated  throughout  by  paintings,  co^i 
lumes,  model  cratfle,  dis!alf,  hand-null,  ett  " 
A  verjr  appropriate  lectaje  for  the  Wc 
Societies  of  our  land. 
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THE     GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS 


Tlie  Caunlry  and  Government  ©f  India, 
India  is  situated  in  the  south  of  Asia,  *'  From  the  porl 
of  Karachi  in  the  extreme  west,  to  the  eastern  borders  of 
Assanij  is  a  distance  of  about  1,800  miles;  a  like  distance 
separates  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Punjab;  and  the  area  between  these 
limits  baa  been  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  s(|uare  miles." 
British  Burmah  is  a  province  east  of  India  proper,  the 


Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Norths  West  Frovinc 
with  which  is  permanently  united  the  Chief-Commis8ion*| 
ership  of  Oudh;  (3)  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the 
Punjab;  (4)  the  Governorship  of  Bombay ;  (5)  the  Chief-J 
Commissjonership  of  the  Central  Provinces;    (6)  Barar|| 
{1}  the  Governorship  of  Madras;  (8)  the  Chief -Cod 
sionership  of  British  Burma,     To  these  may  at  prefienCj 
be  added  (9)  the  Chief-Commissionership  of  Mysore  and 
Coorg;  but  the  State  of   Mysore  has   only  been   pron 
ionally  administered  by  a  British  officer,  and  is  aboat  ta 
be  placed  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja  of  My* 
sore." 
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latter  being  1,000  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  occupies  the  fine  maritirae  districts  of  the  peninsula 
Further  India.  It  contains  an  ^  area  of  86,556  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,750,000* 

India  is  a  Federation  of  Goveniments  and  States,  all 
in  more  or  less  direct  subordination  to  the  central  Supreme 
Government  embodied  in  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  representing  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land, the  Empress  of  India, 

"  Some  of  these  Gt)vernments  are  directly  administered 
by  British  officers,  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India.  These  Governments 
constitute  what  is  commonly  called  British  India.  They 
are  now  nine  in  number,  comprising  an  area  of  about  nine 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  8<iuare  miles,  and  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions. 
In  these  provinces  the  head  of  the  Government  is  called, 
in  some  a  Governor,  in  others  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
others  a  Chief  Commissioner,  and  in  one  exceptional  case 
(Barer)  a  Resident.  The  provinces  of  British  India  are: 
(1)  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal  (with  which 
is  temporarily  reunited  the  Chief- Commission  ership  of 
Ajimm^    only   severed   from   Bengal  in  1874);   (2)  the 


The  other  States  of  the  Indian  Empire  are  ruled  by 
native  princes,  under  the  protection  and  general  control 
of  the  Supreme  Government.  These  States  are  bound  bj 
treaties,  in  return  for  this  protection,  to  render  cerUm 
feudal  services  to  the  Paramount  Power;  as,  for  instanoe, 
in  some  eases,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
time  of  war.  The  priuces  are  usually  autocratic  or  nearly 
so  within  their  own  limits;  but  by  their  engagementa  to 
the  Paramount  Power  they  arc  generally  bound  to  good 
government,  and  to  submit  the  conduct  of  their  external 
relations  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Including  all  the 
petty  feudatories,  there  no  less  than  460  such  States  in 
various  parts  of  India,  comprising  an  area  estimated  at 
600,000  square  miles,  and  containing  a  popalatiDii  esti- 
mated at  50,000,000.  The  intimacy  of  the  relations  with 
the  Paramount  Power  varies  in  the  different  States,  la 
the  more  important  a  British  oJHcer,  called  a  Resident  or 
a  Political  Agent,  is  stationed,  whose  functions  broadly 
are,  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  tbs 
Prince  and  the  Supreme  Government^  and  to  advise  the 
Prince  in  matters  of  moment 

Ceylon  is  geographically  a  part  of  India,  but  politicaU/l 
it  is  ruled  by  the  English  Government  in  London  throagii  j 


«  Governor,  It  lias  a  papalatioo  of  nearly  2,600,000, 
The  native  name  k  Singhala,  and  the  Smghaleae  speak 
Singhali,  a  language  immediately  derived  from  the 
SaBekrit, 

There  is  a  vast  system  of  public  instruction  in  India, 
from  the  petty  village  school  uptothegreatUwiversitieft 
of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  The  schools  and 
eolldgee  supported  or  aided  by  the  State  numbered,  in 
1878,  no  less  than  43,000,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  l,20OjO00.  The  total  cost  (including  receipts 
from  fees,  endowments,  etc)  was  about  one-and-a-half 
milUous  sterling  per  annum. 


minded  persons,"  Practically,  the  most  prominent 
dogma  of  philosophical  Brahmanism  in  the  transmigra* 
tion  of  souls,  ending  only  with  absorption  into  the 
Supreme  Being.  One  of  the  most  interesting  dootrinefl 
of  Brabmaism  is  that  of  Incarnation;  Vishnu,  asthePer- 
vader  and  Preserver  being  believed  to  have  passed  into 
men  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  power  of  evil  demona 
and  the  incarnations  being  Krishna  and  Rama.  The 
triads  of  chief  gods  or  emanations  of  the  Supreme  Being 
consists  of  Brahffia,  the  Creator;  Vishnu^  the  Preserver 
and  Pervader;  ^^/ra,  the  Destroyer  and  Renewer.  The 
worship  of  Brahma  has  fallen  into  neglect  and  most  of 


The  Rellf  ions  of  India, 
Bnihraanism  or  Hinduism  is  professed  by  about  186  of 

the  240  millions  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Empire.  Brah- 
manism had  its  origin  in  the  simple  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  hut  became  developed  by  continual  additions  and 
acretions  until  it  has  become  a  very  powerful  system  of 
religion.  It  has  two  sides — one  esoteric,  philosophiealj 
the  religion  of  the  few — the  other  exoteric,  popular,  the 
religion  of  the  many.  Philosophical  Brahmanism  teaches 
that  nothing  really  exists  but  the  one  self-existent  spirit 
ealled  Brahma;  nothing  exists  but  God,  and  everything 
existing  is  God.  ^'Men,  animals,  plants,  stones,  pass 
through  innumerable  existences*  and  may  even  rise  to  be 
gods;  but  gods,  men,  animals,  plants,  and  every  con- 
ceivable emanation  from  the  Supreme  Soul  aim  at,  and 
must  end  by,  Absorption  (or  rather  re- absorption)  into 
ihm  source,  Brahma.**  The  numerous  gods,  represented 
hj  images,  are  regarded  by  the  highest  teachers  among 
the  Brahmans  as  simply  manifestations  of  the  one  uni- 
Tersal  Spirit.  They  say,  "  worship  before  images,  not  to 
.  imAg^  ifl  practised  by  us  as  a  ooudescension  to  weak- 


the  Hindu  sects  are  followers  of  Vishnu,  or  of  Siva, 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Fun  jabj 
including  most  of  the  upper  classes,  are  Sikhs.  The 
name  is  Siksha,  a  discipline,  and  means  all  disciples  of 
the  GtiTUj  or  spiritual  teacher — the  title  specially  given 
to  the  Apostles  of  the  Sikh  religion.  The  sect  incul- 
cates the  wor^bip  of  one  god,  in  a  form  resembling  Mo- 
hammedanism  in  some  points^  but  it  is  especially  remark* 
able  for  the  extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  sacred  animal 
the  cow." 

'*  Within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Empire  Buddhism 
is  mainly  confined  to  British  Burma,  Nepal,  and  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  In  strictness  it  is  an  atheistical 
religion,  and  its  dominant  dogma  the  transmigration  of 
souls  ending  only  (by  merit)  iu  extinction.  Still',  there 
is  evident  a  tendency  to  exalt  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  Buddha  into  a  worship;  and  temples  are  erected  over 
his  relics,  such  as  a  tooth  or  a  hair.  Whilst  Buddhism 
has  not  any  prayers  properly  so  called,  nor  any  clergy 
for  the  offering  of  prayers,  it  is  remarkable  for  an  elabo- 
rate and  gorgeous  ritual^  and  for  the^enarmous  number  of 
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Bometimes  are  even  turned  hj  machinery— ^are  devotional 
ejaculations  rather  than  prayers.  The  religion  has  a 
lofty  morality  of  universal  charity  and  benevolence," 

Jainism  in  professed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  in  Southern  and  Westeni  India.  It  lays  great 
stress  on  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  souls, 
and  as  a  consequence,  it  enjoins  a  great  care  for  animal 
life.  '*  A  rich  Jaina  pilgrim  will  have  his  path  swept 
before  him  lest  he  should  sin  by  crushing  a  beetle  or  an 
ant  unknowingly." 

There  are  said  to  be  about  41,000,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  who  are  MttMilman,  Their  doctrines  are, 
"There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
It  i»  said  that  the  Mobammedans  of  Bengal  and  Northern 


1  pAr«e«  of  BoabAf. 


telligent  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  are  s«tlled 
chiefly  in  Bombay.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  it 
0,000,  of  w^hom  about  50,000  are  resident  in  Bombtj 
City,  Their  religion  is  described  as  a  sort  of  Monotheis- 
tic Pantheism,  and  regards  Fire,  Sun,  Earth,  and  Sea  i» 
the  principal  manifestations  of  the  one  Supreme  Being. 
Hence  they  are  called  "  Fire  WorBhippers.'* 


The  Casle  Hjstein  of  India. 
Mr,  Roper  Lethbridge,  of  India,  gives  the  folloiriiigj 
account  of  the  caste  system:  "The caste  system  of  Ind 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood  by  foret^ere, 
cause  it  is  partly  a  religious,  partly  a  social  system;  ant^l 
foreigners  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  ttoij 


apparent  justice,  that  the  coiiotervailing  advantageB  are 
of  infinitely  greater  importacce — and  that  consequently 
the  enlightened  Indian  reformer  should  strive  rather  to 
correct  the  evils  that  exist  than  to  uproot  or  even  to 
^oiutiiate  the  system  itself. 

H     **A  Hindu  caste  consists  of  a  number  of  families— 

Bsometimes  of  an  immense  number  of  families — scattered 

Vjkbout  in  various  parts  of   the   country,   some  very  poor 

and  others  very  rich,  hut  all  presumably  more  or  less 

nearly   related   to   each  other,  and   all  governed  by  the 

«ame  rules  as  regards  marriage  and  all  other  religious  and 

feial  observances.     Caste-fellows  alone  (with  very  io- 
nificant  exceptions)   can  eat  together,  or  enjoy  that 
ial  intimacy  that  in  other  communities  sometimes  ex- 
ists  between   friendly   families;   on  the  other  hand,  the 


other  caste  (not  even  the  lowest)  will  receive  him. 

"  From  this  description  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  caste  must  de- 
pend mainly  on  the  character  of  the  caste  rules.  These 
rules  are  enforced  in  each  caste  by  its  own  elders  and  its 
own  priests — usually  not  Brahmans,  though  Brahmans 
may,  on  solemn  occasions,  officiate  for  alh  The  English 
laws  of  India  will  afford  protection  from  any  flagrantly 
unjust  or  oppressive  decrees  of  such  tribunals,  but  as  a 
fact  they  are  very  rarely  appealed  against,  and  are 
usually  efficacious.  The  crimes,  which  are  punished  by 
fines  and  penances,  thus  provided  against  are:  immoral 
conduct  openly  persisted  in ;  flagrant  dishonesty;  neglect 
of  caste  laws  about  marriage,  or  provision  for  children  or 
widows,  or  other  helpless  relations;   neglect  of  religjlQu^^ 
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oere^monials,  eating  or  drinking  with  forbidden  persona; 
habitual  alander;  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  ill-living.  In 
this  way  caste  discipline  steps  in  as  an  aid  to  religion,  in 
the  preservation  of  decent  morality,  and  in  keeping  its 
subjects  from  lawlessness.  It  has  been  well  observed  of 
the  Hindu  character:  *  Their  religion  and  the  priests 
urge  Hindus  to  good 
works,  to  ktndnesB 
to  B  rah  mans  and  the 
sacred  cow,  to  honor 
parents  and  elders 
and  betters,  to  be 
kind  to  dependants, 
to  be  charitable  to 
the  poor  and  hospit- 
able to  strangers. 
And  whilst  these  ac- 
tive good  qualities 
are  inculcated  by 
their  religion,  caste 
discipline  often 
comes  in  as  an  aid 
to  religion  to  forbid 
and  punish  vices  of 
all  kinds.' 

*'  Aa  the  whole 
social  system  of  the 
Hindus  thus  hinges 
on  its  caste  rules,  it 
has  followed  that 
the  caste  system  haa 
been  denounced  for 
every  point  in  which 
that  social  fabric  is 
at  present  faulty. 
For  instance,  caste- 
rules  enforce  early 
marriage  as  a  relig- 
ious duty,  insist  on 
endogamous  m  a  r- 
riages  (that  is,  mar- 
riage within  a  small 
and  limited  circle), 
and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent on  female  seclu- 
sion; and  in  some  castes  they  make  the  caste  a  trade- 
union.  But  these  defects  in  the  social  system  of  the 
Hindus— which  are  acknowledged  as  defects  by  moat  en- 
lightened Hindus— are  entirely  independent  of  caste,  and 
they  will  doubtless  cease  to  be  enforced  by  caste-rules  as 
soon  as  Hindu  society  has  sufficiently  advanced  on  the 
path  of  progress  to  admit  of  the  necessary  reforms. 

"Among  the  various  castes,  and  even  among  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  caste,  there  is  a  recognised  scale  of 
precedence.  Thus,  the  social  (and  almost  religious)  su- 
periority of  Brahmans  is  universally  acknowledged;  and 
in  Bengal  J^ulhi  Brahmans  take  precedence  of  all  other 
Brahmans,  of  whom  there  are  many  classes.  But  educa- 
£/oit  snd  the  inceBs&nt  redistribution  of  wealth  are  rapidly 


creating  other  social  distinctions  not  lees  real,  and  in  or* 
dinary  life  far  more  efficient,  than  that  between  the 
Brahman  and  the  low-caste  man;  in  fact,  the  respect  paid 
to  the  Biahman  in  India  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
respect  paid  to  good  birth  in  aU  civilized  countries,  ei* 
cept  that  in  India  this  respect  is  enforced  by  a  strong  re- 
ligious sanction.  In 
Bengal  the  large  and 
important  JSaycw- 
tha  caste — some- 
times called  the  ^t-^ 
erary  caste'^ — enjoys  ■ 
an  amount  of  social 
consideration  not 
much  inferior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the 
Brahmans;  and  a* 
mongst  the  titled 
classes  of  Bengal — 
the  Maharajas,  Ka- 
jas,  and  Rai  Baha- 
durs— as  well  as  in  | 
Calcutta  native  so- 
ciety, there  are  to 
be  found  representa- 
tives of  a  great 
many  castes  outade 
the  pale  of  ^tbe 
twice-born.*  *' 
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We  give 
next  page 
graving  represest- 
ing  a  number  of  the 
castes  and  occupa- 
tions of  Wesiem 
India..  There  are 
represented; 

1.     A    Brahmao, 
eating    his     dinner. 
His  turban  and  oat^ 
er  garments  are  laid 
aside  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  his  food 
consists    of    bread* 
rice  and  vegetables.     He  eats  no  animal  food. 
2,  A  gardiner,  cultivating  his  plants. 
A  coachman,  in  driving  dress, 
A  peon,  or  errand  man,  employed  to  carry  letters^ cto. 
A  native  soldier,  or  sepoy. 
An  ayah,  or  lady's  maid. 
A  Musulman  butler,  bringing  the  dinner. 
A  Parsee  gentleman. 
A  Parsee  servant,  bringing  water. 
A  native  woman  carrying  water. 
A  dhobi^  or  washerman,  carrying  olothce  to  the 
river  to  wash. 

1 2.     A  Musulman  water-carrier  with  his  bag  for  wiler 
under  his  arm. 


d. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


times  he  repeats  the  names  of  his  gods.     His  body  is  be- 
fimeared  with  ashes  taken  from  the  altars  of  the  gods, 

15,  A  religious  mendicant  of  ihe  Gasavi  sect 

Ifi,  A  sweeper,  or  scavenger. 

17.  A  common  man  from  the  jungle. 

18.  A  woman  from  the  Wadari  caste.  These  resemble 
a  band  of  gypsies  as  they  move  from  place  to  place. 
They  are  rat-eaters,  and  inveterate  thieves. 


and  Presbytei*  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  lec- 
ture: 

The  Brabmans  are  of  the  Aryan  race.  This  race  emi- 
grated from  Central  Asia,  a  part  going  northwest  and 
becoming  divided  into  the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  races;  another  part  going  southeast  and 
forming  the  Persian  and  Indian  races.  So,  said  the  lec- 
turer, we  and  the  Brabmans  are  first  cousina.     We  are 
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both  Ayrans,  which  means  "iuperior  or  excellent  onedJ 
The  Brahmanfl   belong  to  the  white  race.     We  parted 
company  centuries  ago,  but  we  are  gradually  coming  to- 
gether again.     Eventually  Christianity  will  unite  U8. 

The  Brahman  must  be  bom  a  Brahman,  But  natural 
birth  is  not  enough.  He  roust  be  reborn.  lie  must  have 
an  official  as  well  m  a  natural  birth.  His  mother  in  this 
new  birth  is  a  Mautra,  i.  c»,  a  mystic  verse^ — ^a  religious 
formula.  This  Mautra  is  called  gayatre.  It  is  a  stanza 
from  the  Veda,  considered  exceedingly  sacred  and  patent. 


carry  themselveB  grandly.     They  have  a  lordly  air,  a 

fine  contour  of  face  and  splendid  forms.     There  ia  no  dis- 
counting the  physique  of  the  Brahman. 

THE    BRAHMAN    INTKLLECTtTAXLY, 

There  is  no  intellect  in  the  world  superior  to  that  of 
the  Brahman.  Hemmed  in  by  caste  and  shackled  hj 
the  restrictions  of  a  false  religion,  he  has  not  influenced 
the  world  as  he  would  if  set  free*  But  even  now,  no 
man  can  mingle  with  the  Brahmans  and  not  have  his  wits 
whetted  by  them.     They  are  the  learned  men  of  India. 


A  BRAHMAN  BEAMING  TRE  SHA8TBE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


In  form  it  is  a  prayer  to  the  sun.  The  lecturer  repeated 
it  in  Sanscrit,  and  then  gave  the  following  translation : 

"  We  meditate  upon  the  supreme  splendor  of  the  sun, 
the  God  who  guides  our  intellects." 

By  repeating  this  sentence  the  Brahman  gets  rid  of  bis 
eins  as  a  snake  casts  off  its  skin.  This  omnipotent  verse, 
which  abolishes  sin  and  opens  heaven,  is  accounted  a 
goddess,  and  is  the  real  mother  of  the  Brahman.  When 
the  boy  is  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old,  a  sacred  string 
— a  cord  of  three  strands — is  fastened  upon  him  so  as  to 
hang  over  the  left  i^houlder.  This  is  the  Brahman's 
badge.  When  it  is  put  on,  the  gayatre,  the  mystic  verse, 
is  whiepered  into  his  ear.  He  is  now  a  full  Brahmau,  and 
is  called  "The  twice-born." 

He  is  not  black.  He  is  of  olive  complexion — almost 
white.  He  eats  no  meat,  no  fish,  no  eggs.  He  is  a  vege- 
tarian largely  in  diet.  Believing  as  he  does  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  he  expects  if  he  eats  animal  food  to 
be  compelled  to  pass  through  as  many  births  as  there  are 
hairs  on  the  animal  of  which  he  eats.  In  respect  to 
cleanliness  the  Brahman  is  unexcelled.  He  bathes  con- 
tinuaUy,  He  washes  his  own  clothes  for  fear  of  pollu- 
tion* He  begins  every  day  in  the  water-tank,  chanting 
his  prayers  as  he  purifies  his  body.  The  Brahmans  are 
magnificent  men.      They   have  majestic  heads.      They 
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The  queen  of  languages,  the  Sanscrit,  is  their  peculiar 
possession.  Its  almost  boundless  literature  is  a  splendid 
field  for  their  training.  They  have  clear,  vigorous,  and 
rapidly  acting  minds*. 

Once,  while  in  India,  I  conceived  what  I  thought  to  be 
an  admirable  illustration.  When  carefully  wrooght  out, 
there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  of  a  flaw  in  it.  I  submitted 
it  to  a  clear-cut  American  friend,  who  said  the  flaw  would 
not  weaken  or  harm  it*  But  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  had 
for  my  native  instructor  a  regal  old  Brahman,  grand  and 
mature  in  scholarship  and  of  magnificent  mental  endow- 
ment. I  plaoed  my  pet  illustration  under  his  sunreil* 
lance,  and  let  him  loose  upon  it  He  read  it  over,  and 
went  through  it  like  lightning  through  a  cloud.  **Thii 
will  never  do,"  was  his  first  utteranca  "  It  has  a  fatal 
flaw  in  it  that  will  render  it  weak  and  valnerable. 
Change  this  part  of  it  thus,"  and  he  went  on  to  dictate 
the  remedy.  I  saw  the  wliole  bent  and  drift  of  the  thing 
at  once;  and  to-day  this  illustration  is  floating  aboat  in  a 
published  volume  on  India  with  this  Brahman^s  deai^cut 
work  in  the  final  development  of  my  illustration.  Thii 
wonderful  mechanic  in  literature  had  explored  aU  tbf 
vast  territory  of  Hindu  erudition,  and  was  at  home  in 
all  sorts  of  philosophy  and  scientific  research,  **  Toi 
may  baptize  me,"  he  said  to  me  one  day.     "  I  should  be 
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reiy  glad  to  do  this/'  I  replied,  ^*  did  I  guppoae  you  were 
qaite  prepared  for  baptism.**  "Well,"  said  the  erudite 
philosopher,  '*  what  do  you  think  of  me?"  "I  think,"  I 
replied,  '*  that  you  are  a  universal  akeptio.  You  believe 
ID  nothing."  "  You  are  exactly  right,"  he  returned.  '*I 
believe  nothing." 

A  street  preacher  in  India  must  have  a  ready  wit,  or  he 
bad  better  keep  silent.     I  was  once  preaching  to  a  large 


the  maternal  shoulderg,  as  they  go  bounding  from  tree  to 
tree.  That  is  faith,  and  you  are  the  little  monkey,**  he 
said,  pointing  straight  at  me.  "  But,"  he  went  on  to 
add,  **see  that  noble  old  cat  yonder  with  her  kitten! 
Note  how  easily  and  kindly  she  carries  her  child,  lifting 
it  carefully  and  depositing  it  in  safety  wheresoever  she 
will.  That  is  no  faith,  and  I  am  the  kitten.  No  faith  is 
the  better,"    The  audience  applauded.     What  was  I  t« 
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Up  on  faith  as  nceo^sary  to  salvation.  When  I  liad 
finiahed  a  Brahman,  a  *%plendid-looking  felloWj  polite  to 
the  point  of  complaisance*  asked  leave  to  answer  my  ar- 
guments. I  knew  at  once  from  this  excess  of  affability 
that  I  was  about  to  receive  a  thrust  under  the  fifth  rib. 
He  eaid:  "Faith  is  good,  and  no  faith  is  good.  You  see 
how  the  monkeys  carry  their  young?  "  Now,  in  India, 
interposed  Dr.  Scudder,  parenthetically,  the  monkeys  are 
eo  fiuperabundant  as  to  make  an  illustration  from  them 
very  telling.  They  infe&ted  the  streets  and  houses,  and 
were  nuisances  generally,  I  remember  an  English  physi- 
cian of  high  repute  who  got  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  commendable  wrath  over  the  innovations  of  a  mis- 
chievous old  veteran  of  a  monkey  that  he  set  out  a  big 
box  of  Brandreth's  pills  in  a  favorable  locality,  were  the 
monkey  was  wont  to  carry  on  his  depredations.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  monkey  was  never  again  heard 
from.  So  this  astute  Brahman  went  onto  say:  "See 
,ow  the  monkeys  carry  their  young,  They  do  not  touch 
leni-  The  little  wretches  cling  to  their  mothers  with  a 
eath4ike  grip,  throwing  their  sprawling   arms  around 


do?  What  would  you  have  done  in  such  a  plight?  I 
summoned  all  my  wits  suddenly  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  answered:  **0h,  Brahman  I  great  and  wise, 
you  are  a  cunning  sophist,  but  I  must  unveil  your  sophis- 
try. There  are  those  that  can  not  take  hold.  Idiots  and 
lunatics  are  of  this  class.  They  are  the  kittens  and  must 
be  carried  limp  and  starch  I  ess,  with  tail  hanging  helplessly 
down.  But  the  capable  and  alert  must  take  hold  and 
hold  on.  They  are  the  monkeys.  You  are  neither  a 
lunatic  nor  an  idiot,  but  a  keen -edged,  keen-witted,  far- 
seeing  raan.  You  must  take  hold  and  hold  on.  This  is 
faith."  l^he  applause  now  greeted  me,  I  had  won  the 
field,  I  wish  to  say  just  here  that  this  keen  intellectual 
vitality  is  going  to  be  the  saving  of  this  mighty  people, 
God  will  enkindle  this  reason  with  his  celestial  light,  and 
the  Braliman  ig  designed  to  be  a  mighty  agency  in 
Christianizing  the  millions  of  India. 

The  Brahman  caste  is  a  hierarchy.  Three  great  orig- 
inal castes  constituted  the  Aryan  invasion;  the  Brahman 
or  Priestly;  the  Kshattaya  or  Military;  the  Vaisya  or 
Agricultural   and   Commercial      The   fourth  class,  the 
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Sudra  or  servile,  were»  the  natives  whom  the  Aryans  con 
quered.  There  are  many  sub-divisions  of  these  four 
classes.  The  Brahmana  in  the  Vedas  thua  explain  their 
superiority: 

"  To  populate  the  world  Brahma  created  Brahmans 
from  his  mouth;  the  Kshattaya  from  his  arms,  the  Vaisya 
from  his  thighs,  and  the  Sudra  from  his  feet;" 

Tb^  Brahman  is,  therefore,  the  mouth-piece  of  deity. 


Visit  to  Babu  Kes^hnb  Chunder  Sen. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  movement  in  India  at  the  present 
time  that  indtcaies  the  mind  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tive gentleman  more  than  the  three  branches  of  the 
Bbahmo  Somaj\  of  one  of  whicli  Babu  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  is  minister*  He  resides  at  Lily  Cottage,  and  as  we 
drove  up  under  the  portico  we  were  informed  by  the 
servant  that  his  master  was  at  "/>?/;a,"  (that  is,  at  pray- 
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Other  Hindus  meet  him  with  the  sign  of  worship — 1\  «»,, 
the  palms  closed  together  and  lifted  to  the  forehead. 
When  the  Sudra  thus  worships  the  Brahman  he  believes 
that  his  sins  enter  into  the  Brahman's  head,  and  are  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  that  always  bums  there.  If  the  Sudra 
omits  this  act  of  worship  he  will  be  bom  on  earth  as  a 
hog.  All  the  other  castes  were  created  for  the  Brahman: 
the  Kshattaya  to  fight  for  him,  the  Vaisya  to  toil  and 
trade  for  him,  and  the  Sudra  to  be  his  nijenial.  The 
Brahman  considers  himself  the  summit  of  humanity:  his 
person  is  sacred*  Whoever  strikes  him  will  be  born  an 
animal  in  a  career  of  degrading  transmigration  for 
twenty-one  successive  births.  A  Brahman's  character 
cannot  be  tainted.  He  continues  divine,  no  matter  what 
he  does.  The  fire  which  devcurs  a  corpse  in  cremation 
ia  not  thereby  defiled,  but  is  as  pure  as  when  it  consumes 
the  sacrifice  upon  the  alter.  So,  say  they,  the  Brahman 
is  uneontaminated,  whatever  he  may  do.  Sin  can  not 
rob  him  of  his  sacred ness.  It  rolls  from  him  as  water 
from  the  petals  of  a  lily. 


er,)  and  that  he  had  given  ordera  that  he  was  never  to 
be  disturbed  at  prayer.  The  fact  is,  there  are  meetings 
of  the  Brahmo  missionaries  at  his  house  every  morning 
and  evenfng,  and  it  is  at  these  meetings  that  the  mis- 
sionaries receive  strength  and  iuBtruetion  before  going 
forth  to  distant  parts  on  their  errand.  We  heard  the 
noise  of  the  native  drums  and  stringed  instruments,  a» 
they  were  uttering  their  native  song  of  morning  praise^ 
and  we  resolved  quietly  to  wait  Chunder  Sen's  leisuie* 
We  were  introduced  by  one  of  his  disciples  into  an  up* 
stairs  sitting-room,  adjoining  the  room  where  the  meet- 
ing was  being  held.  The  door  of  the  latter  room  was 
wide  open.  The  room  was  marked  in  large  letters  over 
the  doorway,  **Saoctuary."  It  was  quite  full  of  devout 
natives,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  One  g«Qtle* 
man,  unable  to  get  in,  was  sitting  outside,  with  his  eyoi 
shut,  in  profound  meditation.  The  gentleman  who  took 
us  upstairs  made  himself  very  agreeable,  and  took  pftini 
to  interest  us,  as  we  might  have  to  wait  some  time.  On 
the  table  lay  two  volumes  of  the  **Early  Years  of  the 


Prince  Consort,**  handsomely  boundj  presented  to  Chun- 
der  Sen  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  signed  with  her 
own  fine  autograph  at  the  beginning.  Alongside  these 
books  waa  another  large  folio  book  of  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  most  beautifully  illumtnated;  and  another 
handsome  volume,  with  an  elaborate  illuminated  inscrip- 
tion, from  the  Shoreditch  Total  Abstenance  Society, 


iit  was  kindled  with  enthtisiasm.  This  celebrated  harp- 
ist is  named  Troiluko  Nath  Sandle — bo  named  in  honor 
of  the  "Supporter  of  the  Universe."  This  man  extem- 
porizes a  h}Tnn  or  chant  of  praise,  embodying  daily  in» 
the  hymn  the  main  lines  of  thought  that  have  beenJ 
evolved  in  Chunder  Sen's  long  prayer.  A  short-hani^ 
reporter  sits  before  him  and  takes  down  the  ^inspired*' 
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presented  to  him  in  1870,  On  the  walla  were  a  likeness 
of  the  Queen,  presented  to  Cb under  Sen  by  herself,  in 
September,  1870,  and  a  tine  picture  of  Jesus  Christ 
breaking  bread. 

The  prayers  of  Chunder  Sen  are  usually  an  hour  long. 
He  generally  gives  no  sermon  at  these  daily  gatherings; 
but  his  prayers  are  supposed  to  be  inspired,  and  in 
them  his  disciples  believe  they  receive  divine  intuitions. 
Consequently,  these  prayers  foi-m  really  the  basis  of 
daily  instruction  for  the  missionaries  who  are  being 
trained  for  their  work.  They  every  day  find  in  these 
remarkable  prayers  "new  thoughts,"  and,  as  they  pray 
with  him,  they  grow  wiser.  Equally  remarkable  is  that 
which  follows  the  prayer  of  an  hour.  When  Chunder 
Sen^B  voice  ceased,  we  noticed  a  harp  began  to  play, 
gently  and  quietly  at  first,  but  loudly  and  with  accom- 
paniment^of  native  drums  as  the  rhaspsody  of  the  harp- 


words  from  his  lips.  As  I  watched  the  native  poet,  ap- 
parently utterly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  as  he  played 
with  his  fingers  on  the  strings  of  the  harp,  it  carried  my 
mind  back  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that  we  read  of 
in  King  SauFs  days.  These  hymns  are  afterward  care- 
fully revised  by  the  poet,  and  this  Brahmo  Somaj  has 
already  more  than  1,000  of  these  original  productions. 
This  one  Somaj  has  now  22  of  its  own  missionaries  sup- 
ported by  it,  which  shows  its  vigor,  and  somewhat  of  its 
powen  For  the  first  year  these  missionaries  stay  here, 
under  training  and  instruction.  During  this  first  year 
they  support  themselves  by  some  worldly  occupation. 
Then,  if  they  "leave  the  world  and  forsake  all,''  they  are 
supported  by  the  "Brahmo  Somaj  Fund." 

But  the  morning  prayer^meeting  is  now  over  and 
Chunder  Sen  enters  the  parlor,  with  a  scarlet  dress  thrown 
easily  and  gracefully  over  his  shoulders.     In  the  course 


of  oonversation,  I  remarked  to  him  that  every  man  is  to 
come  under  the  teaclimg  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

He  replied :  **  YeSj  we  need  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
but  missionaries  made  a  mistake  formerly  in  persuading 
their  converts  to  wear  trowsers  and  adopt  European 
customs.     We  are  Easterns.     If  you  want  the  people  of 


I 
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India  to  adopt  Christianity,  you  must  not  paint  Christ  in    ings  to  their  gods,  to  wash  away  their  sins;  but  ttiere  ii 


not  understand   the   Bible   without  the  help  of  God^i 
Spirit." 
I  answered:  "God  has  given  us  a  revelation  of  him* 

self  in  the  sending  of  Jeeus  Christ  He  was  sent  from 
God.  We  have  also  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  Holy  Serip- 
tures.     The  Hindus  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  bring  offer* 


inhun  post  ih  i  jtmoLK, 


European  clothes.  You  must  be  content  to  let  Christian- 
ity come  to  us  in  its  own  Oriental  dress.  History  has 
altered  the  aspect  of  Christian  ity,  though  it  may  not 
have  altered  Christ.  We  are  seeking  him  as  he  was  in 
Palestine,  going  about  doing  good  and  giving  the  water 
of  Everlasting  Life  freely*" 

I  opened  my  Bible,  and  referred  Chunder  Sen  to  Ps. 
ciii,  and  showed  him  how  God  ''satisjies^^  the  soul  that 
trusts  in  him,  and  that  we  must  not  rest  short  of  real  soul 
satisfaction. 

He  replied :  "  We  Hindus  are  satisfied.  We  are  happy. 
But  thege  psalms  are  in  their  Oriental  garb.  We  do  not 
come  to  a  termination  when  we  have  found  out  one  truth. 
We  find  there  is  a  deeper  truth  on  beyond  it     We  can- 


only  one  offering  for  sin,  aod  that  is  Jesus  ChrisI,  Hs 
alone  can  cleanse  from  sin,  and  we  believe  that  be  wiH 
corao  again  and  take  possession  of  his  own." 

He  answered,  at  once:  **  We  do  not  worship  idols.  I 
also  believe  He  will  come  again,  in  a  sense," 

Mr.  Baughf  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Calcutta  re- 
marked: "  What  a  power  you  might  become,  Mr.  Seo^if 
you  would  accept  Jesus  Christ  fully  as  your  Saviour," 

Chunder  Sen,  replied:  *'  I  do  not  know  what  is  befOM 
me.  That  must  be  left  with  God.  I  am  not  to-day  what 
I  was  yesterday,  and  I  know  not  to-day  wbat  I  shall  bi 
to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  your  duty,  whatever  you  fiad  it 
to  be,"  Mr.  Baugh  responded. 


**  Respecting  our  duty,"  replied  Chunder  Sen,  "  we 
mxiBt  be  influenced  by  the  power  of  God,  and  obey  Chriat 
ae  he  obeyed  God.  He  was  lost  in  God  and  became  one 
with  the  Father  God  was  in  him  and  he  was  in  God. 
We  must  follow  Christ  and  be  like  him,  and  like  him 
oast  all  that  is  of  self  aside.  We  need  to  lose  sight  of 
■elf.     The  less  we  have  of  self,  the  more  we  have  of 

So  we  parted,  warmly  shaking  hands  and  feeling  how 


2.  This  God  has  revealed  hjjnself  in  nature  and  in  the 
human  constitution. 

3.  The  soul  is  immortal,  and  man  should  aim  and 
strive  to  attain  to  perfect  self-control — to  become  wise, 
pure-hearted,  devout  towards  God,  and  charitable  to- 
wards men. 

4.  Man  is  a  sinner.  He  must  repent  and  turn  unto 
God.  He  must  cling  to  and  obey  God-  In  this  is  his 
only  hope. 
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near  such  a  man  is  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  won- 
dering why  he  should  still  stand  outside.  Chunder  Sen 
bag  just  delivered  a  very  notable  public  address,  called 
^*The  New  Dispensation."  There  are  many  fine  passages 
it,  but  there  seems  no  foothold,  because  no  real  anchor- 
age in  Christ.  In  the  mission  schools  I  find  some  of  the 
most  clever  teachers  avow  themselves  as  "  Brahmos." 
We  were  interested,  on  entering  one  of  the  large  B  rah  mo 
•hapels,  to  find  it  intensely  simple,  without  any  decora- 
tion or  device,  and  with  only  a  square  erection  in  front, 
where  the  minister  sits  to  speak.  Yours  truly, 
Hkney  Stajtley  Newman,  in  "  The  Chrutian  World?'* 
OixciTTTA,  March,  1881. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder  gives  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  Theiatic  Church  in  India,  the 
present  leader  of  which  is  Babu  Kesab  Chunder  Sen : 

1.  There  is  a  holy  God,  eternal,  unchangeable,  perfect; 
the  universal  Lord,  Governor  and  Father  of  men,,  whose 
proTidenoe  is  over  all  his  creatures. 


5.  Pilgrimages,  penances,  and  all  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  useless.  Caste  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

6.  Prayer  should  be  offered  to  God,  but  only  for  spirit- 
ual blessings;  all  temporal  good  will  follow  these  with- 
out being  specially  sought. 

Dr.  Scudder  says:  "These  men  lack  only  one  thing — 
they  do  not  accept  of  CbriBt  as  a  divine  redeemer. 
They  believe  in  him  as  a  great  teacher  and  model,  but 
not  as  a  sacrifice  for  eta.  Yet  what  an  advance  this  or- 
ganization is  upon  the  did  Hindu  doctrine  of  Brahma  a 
liar,  Vishnu  a  thief,  and  Siva  an  adulterer— upon  Poly- 
theism, with  its  330  millions  of  gods.  One  object  of  the 
Samaja  is  to  elevate  woman,  and  the  wives  of  its  mem- 
bers hold  female  prayer  meetings  in  Calcutta.  The 
principles  of  this  new  organization  are  derived  from  the 
Bible.  There  are  thousands  of  Brahmnas  in  it.  Though 
imperfect  in  some  respects,  it  is  full  of  promise.  We 
ought  to  pray  to  God  that  much  good  may  come  out 
of  iV 
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A  Scene  in  CejLon. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Ceylon  Diocesan  Gazette  givee 
aa  intereBting  deacription  of  a  Buddhist  Temple  at  Do- 
dandawa,  a  village  about  nine  miles  north  of  Galle,  close 
to  the  sea,  and  famous  as  a  stronghold  of  Buddhism. 
Tlie  temple  stands  on  a  slight  eminence^  overhanging  a 
still  lake  of  wonderful  beauty  with  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  numberless  shrubs  and  creepers  shading  it  on 
all  sides.     We  were  struck  by  the  cqntrast  between  the 


within  the  temple.      The  next  thing  which  we  viewed ( 
was  a  little  shrine  apart  from  the  main  building,  and  \ 
for  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  or  some  other  HindQ 
It  wa^  small,   dark,  and  stifling^  the  inner   room 
filled  ^ith  large  statues   on  either  side  of  the  priod 
one,  to  which  a  boy-priest  who  was  with  ua  gikire  unm- 
tetiigible  names.      In  the  front  room  waa  a  mean  and  I 
dirty  altar  with  a  tiny  dip  buniing  on  it,  and  the  whole^l 
place  had  an  appearance  of  neglect     My  friend  said  that  [ 
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calm  loveliness  of  Nature  and  the  strange  wiered  works 
of  art  before  us.  On  our  requesting  to  see  the  temple 
three  priests  in  their  yellow  robes  came  from  the  Pansala, 
or  priest's  residence,  which  adjoins  the  temple,  and  ac- 
companied us  round;  but  we  noticed  that  they  seemed 
to  know  little  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  showed,  and 
left  explanations  mainly  to  our  guide.  The  majority  of 
the  priests  are  said  to  be  extremely  ignorant  of  their  own 
creed.  First  we  looked  at  the  sacred  Bo-tree  (called  Bo- 
deva — "  the  Divine  Bo  ")  always  planted  in  the  temple 
precincts,  and  supposed  in  every  instance  to  have  sprung 
from  a  branch  of  the  original  tree  at  Anuradhpdra,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world*  The  stone  attar  in  front 
of  it,  a  large  low  slab,  had  only  a  few  flowers  upon  it,  but 
a  much  more  direct  worship  was  being  paid  by  two 
women  who  knelt  before  the  tree  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  did  not  appear  to  mind  us.  Here,  indeed, 
there  waa  a  literal  "  bowing  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree," 
On  the  other  side  of  the  tree  was  a  large  niche  which  we 
earned  had  contained  a  statue  of  Buddha,  now  placed 


the  shrine  was  formerly  within  the  temple  itself,  and 
this  sort  of  patronage  of  Hinduism— -common  among  the 
Buddhists  here — illustrates  the  early  toleration  so  char* 
acteristio  of  their  creed.  In  another  temple  I  have  seen 
the  figure  of  Vishnu,  as  it  was  said  to  be  in  attendance 
on  that  of  Buddha,  and  the  priest  told  un  that  it  was 
worshipped,  though  not  by  himself. 

Next  we  turned  to  the  dagoba  or  beU-shaped  monument, 
supposed  to  cover  a  relic  of  Buddha.  On  four  aides  cf 
it  there  were  small  wax  figures,  most  of  them  |plded,  in 
glass  cases  concealed  by  doors,  representing  Buddha  in 
other  attitudes  besides  the  traditional  sitting  one^aawiUi 
the  hand  raised  in  giving  instruction.  Bui  all  had  the 
same  heavy^  flat,  emotional  face,  which  to  an  SSaaiem  ii, 
I  suppose,  the  perfection  of  beauty.  In  front  of  one  of 
these  tiny  sbrine«i  was  a  fantastic  piece  of  olotb  banging 
from  a  stick,  and  intended  apparently  as  an  outline  of 
the  human  form,  though  the  resemblance  waa  not  ohii* 
ouB.  ^  Entering  the  temple  we  saw  in  front  of  oa  a  hap  I 
gilt  statue  of  Buddha,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones,  aU  I 
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behmd  glass,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by  two  stalwart 
figures  with  spears  and  helmets,  more  skillfully  carved 
than  the  central  statues.  On  each  side  of  them  an  open- 
ing leads  into  a  corridor  which  runs  all  around  the  build- 
ing. This  is  carefully  paved  and  kept  very  clean,  while 
its  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
evidently  new.  The  lower  row  represented  places  of 
future  torment.  One  of  the  priests  said  that  the  full 
number  was  136.     In  all  these  frescoes  the  grotesque  was 


ing  with  his  fine  clothes.  One  of  the  moat  onriousi 
was  the  attack  of  Mara  the  evil  spirit  to  prevent  his  at- 
taining to  Nirvana.  Mara  sits  on  horseback  with  a  train 
qf  grotesque  friends  behind  him,  and  malice  in  bis  face. 
The  air  is  full  of  spears  and  axes  descending  upon  Budd- 
ha,  who  sits  under  the  Bo-tree  with  the  usual  placid,  an- 
moved  countenance,  as  if  he  was  taking  no  notice.  In 
the  same  picture  Mara  appears  on  the  ground  crushed 
and  vanquished ;  and  in  the  next  Buddha  receives  honon. 
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combined  with  the  horrible  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
described.  One  could  but  marvel  at  the  weird  imagina- 
tion which  could  invent  such  horrors,  or  devise  such  a 
variety  of  them*  The  Oriental  fancy  seems  more  cap- 
able of  depicting  the  hideous  than  the  beautiful.  The 
priests  seem  to  regard  them  without  awe,  so  tliat  they 
appear  to  be  designed  only  to  strike  terror  into  the  pop- 
mlar  mind.  One  fresco  represented  some  men  in  a  lake 
of  fire  devoured  by  a  monster,  and  our  guides  informed 
Its  that  this  was  the  fate  of  all  who  did  not  honor  the 
priests.  They  appear  to  treat  these  matters  without  awe 
or  seriousness,  or  as  subjects  for  a  languid  curiosity. 
Buddhists,  however  earnest  or  pious,  have  no  habit  of 
reverence. 

The  frescoes  on  the  inside  wall  related  to  events  in  the 
life  of  Buddha;  these  were  more  pleasing.  He  is  de- 
picted in  one  as  a  royal  prince  in  his  carriage  witnessing 
the  four  sights  which  prompted  him  to  renounce  the 
world;  in  another  he  is  seen  on  horseback,  clearing  a  river 
at  a  bound}  and  then  cutting  off  his  long  hair,  and  part^ 


This  story  is  a  later  addition  to  the  legend,  borrowed,  i 
some  think,  from  Christianity. 

On  leavinjg  the  temple  we  were  shown  ^  room  where 
the  reading  of  the  Bana,  or  the  Buddliist  ScriptureB, 
takes  place.      It  was  an  untidy,  cheerless  place,  with  x 
pulpit  in  the  centre,  and  a  canopy  over  it.     In  the  ver- 
andah outside  sat  a  novice,  repeating  Bana  in  the  mat) 
sing-song  manner,  without  expression  or  emphasis.     Inai 
small  room  adjoining,  the  sacred  books  are  kept,  stowed  J 
away  in  glass  cabinets,  but  the  atmosphere  was  stifiing,  | 
and  we  quitted  it  hastily.     We  decliBed  the  offer  of  tKa 
priests  to  show  us  their  abode,  the  Pansala,  and  qnitt«d| 
the  enclosure,  after  bidding  farewell  to  an  aged  and  1 
nevolent-looking   priest  in  the  vestibule.     I  said   to  i 
friend,  "If  anything  would  prevent  a  man  becoming  i 
Buddhist,    I   should   think   it   would   be    the  sight  of  J 
Buddhist  temple.''     Yet  Buddhism  gains  ahold  upon! 
people,  and  has  to  some  extent  moulded  their  ch&raoMj 
though   it   is  only  a  few  earnest   men  and 
practice  the  self-denial,  charity,  andcontem|«'        i 
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Buddha  enjoined.     The  sense  of  responsibility  is  almost 

tlost  in  the  belief  that  a  man's  happiness  or  misery  de- 
pend upon  the  "  karma,"  or  deeds  of  a  previous  birth. 
The  priests  neither  preach  nor  teach,  but  beg  for  food, 
["whilst  tlie  warship  consists  of  ofTerings  of  flowers  and 
risltstothe  temple  on  festival  days;  this  seems  to  accord 
with  the  natural  indolence  and  easy  apathy  of  the  Sing- 
halese. It  was  a  true  observation  of  Bishop  Milman; 
**Tbe  Buddhist  religion  is  the  hugest  and  fairest  ^noth- 


tempt  at  discourtesy  on  principle  was,  I  believe,  attempted 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales*  levee  at  Colombo  in  1875,  with 
the  result  that  several  Buddhist  priests  were  excluded.'* 

— Mission  Life. 


Profrress  in  India. 

BT  LATE  EKV.  M.  A,  SHBREING,  OF  BEN  ABBS. 

The  question  is  often  put  in  England  as  well  as  in  India 
What  haB  been  the  real  result  on  the  Hindoo  mind  of  all, 
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ing '  that  was  ever  passed  off  upon  man.  If  its  end  is 
nothingness,  there  is  also  a  present  feeling  of  nothing- 
nesBi  a  continual  ^cui  bono*  rising  up  in  one's  mind,  in 
tlie  midst  of  its  innumerable  outward  mamfestationa  and 
inward  metaphysics." 

Mr.  Marks  observes:  "  The  Buddhist  priests  never  bow. 
They  act  on  the  principle  of  the  Brahmin  who,  when 
asked  whether  he  worshipped  the  gods,  replied^  *  No,  the 
gods  worship  me  I '  When  I  was  in  Mandalay  in  1870,  I 
wan  present  on  a  great  State  occasion  in  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Burmah.  About  800  Buddhist  priests  passed 
before  the  throne,  each  receiving  a  present  at  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Princes.  When  the  priest  who  had  been 
the  King's  teacher  appeared,  the  monarch  himself  rose 
from  his  throne,  came  forward^  and  with  much  grace 
banded  him  the  present.  He  received  it,  as  the  others 
ban  received  theirs,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  acknowl- 
edgement, and  filed  off  with  the  rest,  not  one  of  them, 
from  first  to  last  bowing  to  the  King!     A  similar  at- 


the  influences  derived  from  English  education,  English 
rule  and  laws,  material  improvements,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, liberty,  and,  above  all,  Christianity,  which  have 
been  playing  upon  it  with  more  or  less  potency  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  century? 

As  to  the  material  or  physical  changes  and  improve- 
ments introduced  into  India,  it  is  necessary  to  note  how 
far  the  people  generally  have  benefited  by  the  vast  and 
magnificent  enterprises  which  have  been  of  late  years 
prosecuted  in  their  country  by  their  busy  and  restless 
conquerors.  With  freedom  of  communication  betw^een 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  safety  of  travelling,  and  general 
security,  they  also  enjoy  an  immense  increase  in  what  are 
termed  the  comforts  of  life.  All  kinds  of  merchandise, 
to  many  of  which  most  persons  were  formerly  utter 
strangers,  find  their  way  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Food  is  more  varied,  clothing  is  finer  and  cheaper,  money 
is  more  plentiful,  houses  are  better  built  and  better  stored; 
trade,  especially  among  small  merohants,  has  greatly  in- 
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creased,  and,  to  crown  all,  peace  prevaik  everywhere, 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  In  apite  of 
famines,  which  were  never  grappled  with  in  former  times 
AB  they  are  in  these,  there  is  less  poverty,  less  misery, 
and  more  wealth  in  India  than  there  ever  was;  while  the 
laborer  is  better  paid,  and  receives  greater  conaideration 
from  those  above  him  than  he  ever  did.  As  a  cooae- 
quence,  tbere  is  more  real  happiness  among  the  people 
than  at  any  period  of  their  previous  history. 

Caste  is  now  exposed  in  every  direction  to  such  a  mul- 
titude of  powerful  adverse  influences,  that  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  predict  its  eventual  downfall.     Railway  trav- 
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superior  order,  they  will  not  be  contented  long  to  occupy 
a  degraded  status  in  native  society.     A  struggle  of  the 
castes  is  imminent,  unless  the  Brahmans  and  other  high 
castes  will  drop  their  pride,  and  conseot  to  f  ratem: 
with  those  of  humbler  rank. 

The  most  marked  sign  of  progress  among  Hindus  aa  a 
class  is  their  growth  in  intelligence.  The  stolid,  senseless 
look  which  many  once  bore  on  their  eountenancea  ia  now 
chiefly  visible  among  the  most  degraded  castea.  The 
spread  of  knowledge  has  been  followed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  intellect,  and  a  general  quickening  of  all  the  facul- 
ties.    But  this  ia  not  the  whole  result  which  has  been 
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elling,  the  free  intercourse  necessitated  by  English  inati- 
tutions  of  every  kind,  education,  with  the  genera!  spread 
of  knowledge  and  increase  of  enlightenment,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  numeroys  improvements  introduced  of  late 
into  India,  are  affecting  Hindus  on  all  sides,  and  are 
pertinaciously  assailing  their  ancient  and  much-honored 
social  system.  The  result  already  achieved  is  to  loosen 
its  rigidity,  and  to  engender  among  educated  men  an 
earnest  desire  for  closer  intercourse.  Hindus  of  the  old 
school,  who  are  conscientious  idolaters  without  eatoeption, 
strenuously  maintain  its  most  rigorous  and  exclusive 
claims,  and  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  But  Hindus  who 
have  been  brought  within  the  reach  #f  the  new  influences 
are  beginning  to  feel  their  social  bondage,  and  in  most 
places  are  more  or  less  releasing  themselves  therefrom. 
In  Calcutta,  and  in  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ben- 
gal, the  most  advanced  among  the  educated  classes  have 
entirelv  thrown  off  caste,  and  associate  freely  with  one 
another,  and  even  with  Europeans.  Moreover,  ominous 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  are  manifest  among  members  of 
some  of  the  inferior  castes  who  have  hitherto  been  held 
in  subjection  by  the  higher.  If  they  are  equal  in  intel- 
lect and  in   all  other  respects   to  men  of  an  assumed 


acbievod  among  the  Hindus,  for  not  only  has  their  tuh 

derstanding  received  a  new  impulse,  but  their  moral  aod 
religious  sense  likewise,  so  long  dormant,  has  acquired 
fresh  vigor.  So  that  there  is  more  honesty,  more  trath, 
more  virtue,  and  more  right  religious  feeling  in  India 
than  there  ever  was.  Not  that  the  change  in  all  these 
respects  is  very  distinctly  manifest,  inasmuch  as  deceit 
and  vice  of  many  forms  are  still  distreaaiugly  prevalent 
Nevertheless,  a  change  for  the  better  is  everywhere  per- 
ceptible, especialiy  when  we  compare  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Hindus  with  what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  India  under  British  rule,  under  the  oivilising  pro- 
cess at  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and,  above  aH,  under  the  stimulating  and  purifying 
influences  of  Christianity  which  are  powerfully  stirriDg 
the  very  heart  of  toe  people,  has  made  a  fresh  start  and 
has  entered  on  a  new  careen — EnangdicaZ  3fagcuine> 


The  periodica!  Ulerature  of  India  ia  increasing  rapidly,  both  la 
quaDtity  and  value.  About  200  newspapers  are  now  publlabfd  ia 
the  various  Indian  veraaculara^  Many  of  these  are  dailies.  MaiV 
magazlQes,  too,  are  being  published,  and  some  of  theae  are  ediied 
and  conducted  with  much  ability.  A  largiQ  number  of  educttioiiil 
works  are  publMiedi  and  fiction  ia  well  repreeented. 


mn  Life  Id  India. 

On  the  day  of  her  marriage  she  is  put  into  a  palan* 
quin,  shut  up  tight,  and  carried  to  her  husband's  house. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  the  spoilt  pet  of  her  mother;  now 
she  is  to  be  the  little  slave  of  her  mother-in-law,  upon 
whom  she  is  to  wait,  whose  commands  she  is  implicitly 
to  obey,  and  who  teaches  her  what  she  is  to  do  to  please 
her  husband;  what  dishes  he  likes  best,  and  how  to  cook 
them.  If  the  mother-in-law  is  kind,  she  will  let  the  girl 
go  home  occasionally  to  visit  her  mother* 

Of  her  husband  she 
sees  little  or  nothing. 
She  is  of  no  more  ac- 
count to  him  than  a 
little  cat  or  dog  would 
be.  There  is  seldom 
or  never  any  love  be- 
tween them,  and  no 
matter  how  cruelly  she 
may  be  treated,  she 
can  never  complain  to 
her  husband  of  any- 
thing hie  mother  may 
da,  for  he  would  never 
take  his  wife's  part* 
Her  husband  sends  to 
her  daily  the  portion 
of  food  that  is  to  be 
cooked  for  her,  him- 
self, and  the  children. 
When  it  is  prepared^ 
ahe  places  it  all  on  a 
large  brass  platter,  and 
it  is  sent  into  the  hus- 
band's room.  He  eats 
what  he  wishes,  and 
then  the  platter  is  sent 
back,  with  what  h  left, 
for  her  and  the  chil- 
dren. They  sit  togeth- 
er on  the  ground  and 
eat  the  remainder,  hav- 
ing neither  knivea, 
forks,  nor  spoons. 

Wliile  she  is  young, 


away  sin.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  has  departed,  the  re- 
mains are  taken  to  the  Burning  Ghat,  (the  place  for 
burning  the  dead  bodies,)  and  laid  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
In  a  few  hours  nothing  remains  but  a  little  pile  of  ashes. 
This  is  then  taken  up  and  cast  into  the  river  Ganges. 

Such  is  the  life  and  death  of  the  happiest,  the  most 
favored,  amongst  these  Bengali  women. 

The  little  girls  are  married  even  as  young  as  three 
yeara  of  age,  and  should  the  boy  to  whom  such  a  child 
is  married  die  the  next  day,  she  is  called  a  widow,  and  is 

from  henceforth  doom- 
ed to  perpetual  wid- 
owhood; she  can  never 
marry  again.  As  a 
widow,  she  must  nev- 
erwear  jewelry,  never 
dress  her  hair,  never 
sleep  on  a  bed,  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  matting 
spread  on  a  hard  brick 
floor,  and  sometimes, 
in  fact,  not  even  that 
between  her  and  the 
cold  bricks;  and  no 
matter  how  cold  the 
night  maybe,  she  must 
have  no  other  covering 
than  the  thin  garment 
she  has  worn  all  day* 

She  must  eat  but  one 
meal  of  food  a  day, 
and  that  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  and  once  in  two 
weeks  she  must  fast 
for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  not  a  bit  of  food, 
not  a  drop  of  water  or 
medicine  must  pass  her 
lips,  even  if  she  were 
dying.  She  must  never 
sit  down  or  speak  in 
the  presence  of  her 
mother-in-law,  or  eith- 
er of  her  sisters-in-law, 
unless  they  command 

she  is  never  allowed  to  her  to  do  so.    Her  food 

go  anywhere.     When  she  becomes  very  old,  if  she  makesa  j  luust  be  cooked  and  eaten  apart  from  the  other  women's. 


I 


Herfifot  Cli«riner)i  of  Indlt. 


VOW  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  heathen  temple,  ihe  is 
permitted  to  go  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  herself,  or  for 
others,  but  this  is  only  occasionally  done;  very,  very 
few  ever  undertake  it.  She  always  has  her  Takoors,  or 
household  gods,  on  a  shelf  in  the  house,  most  frefpiently 
OTer  her  own  bed,  and  to  them  she  pays  her  daily  devo- 
tions, offering  them  rice,  and  decorating  them  with 
flowers;  and  so  at  length  she  draws  near  the  hour  of 
death,  and  when  it  !s  thought  her  end  is  just  approach- 
ing, she  is  carried  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
Xhere  to  breathe  her  last  in  view  of  that  holy  stream 
whose  waters  are  supposed  to  be  eiHcacious  in  cleaning 


She  is  a  disgraced,  a  degraded  woman.  She  may  never  even 
look  on  at  any  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  or  festivals. 
It  would  be  an  evil  omen  for  her  to  do  so.  She  may 
have  been  a  high  caste  Brahminte  woman,  but  on  her  be- 
coming a  widow,  any,  even  the  lowest  servant,  may  order 
her  to  do  what  they  do  not  like  to  do.  No  woman  in 
the  house  must  ever  speak  one  one  word  of  love  or  pity 
to  her,  for  it  is  supposed  that  if  a  woman  shows  the 
slightest  commiseration  to  a  widow,  she  will  immediately 
become  one  herself* 

I  saw  an  account  a  short  time  ago^  in  an  English  pa-* 
per,  that  they  have  been  trying  to  take  the  ceu«.^%  ^^  ^ia«k 
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population  lately  m  India,  and  a«  far  as  they  had  gone^ 
they  found  that  there  were  80,000  widows  under  six 
years  of  age!  Can  yon  imagine  the  amonnt  of  suffering 
that  little  sentence  telle  of  and  foretells? 

—  CongregationalisL 


The  Ed^HsIi  Langnsg e  in  India. 

BY  BEV.  JAMBS  MUDiiB. 

The  number  of  spoken  languages  in  India  is  said  to  be 
243,  and  including  d i alects  549,  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
or  part  of  it,  exist  in  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  these 


under  the  present  system  of  education  in  that  tongue  i 
both  Oovemmentand  mission  schools,  is  almost  startling 
In  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  Madras  University  alon 
has  examined  about  25,000  candidates  for  the  matricala 
tion  examination,  all  of  them  possessing  a  fair  knowledj 
of  English.     As  many  as  eight  or  ten  thousand  eanc 
dates  go    tip  now  annually  for   this  examination  in  th4 
three  great  universities  of  Indiaj  and  English  is  the  chie(| 
language  used.     This  stream  of  influence  year  by  y€ 
is  telling  very  strongly  upon  the  country,  more  so  thfl 
many  suspeoL     The  Indian  Mirror^  a  native  paper,  i 


K  t:^ 
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languages  and  dialects,  but  those  which  have  a  Christian 
literature  are  much  fewer.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing tongues^Urdu,  Hindee,  Bengali,  Mahrati,  Tamil, 
and  Telugu — possess  a  number  of  Christian  volumes  of 
all  sorts,  the  result  of  half  a  century  and  more  of  labor, 
but  the  rest  are  very  destitute ;  and  a  most  formidable 
undertaking  it  will  be  to  make  them  anything  else.  The 
English  language  ought  to  be  simplified,  and  then  made 
the  one  medium  of  communication  in  all  the  East, 

It  bids  fair  to  be  as  it  is.     General  Grant  tells  us  that, 
in  his   Eastern  travels,   he  found  the  English  language 


the  other  day,  **  Foreigners  can  hardly  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  written 
among  the  educated  classes  in  India,  almost  superseding 
in  some  instances  the  use  of  the  vernaculars.  When 
educated  Hindus  meet,  they  talk  English;  when  Uier 
write  letters  to  each  other,  they  show  their  decided  pref- 
erence to  Ensrlisb," 

In  an  excellent  paper  on  **  Bible  Colportage,*'  read  ai 
the  Bangalore  Missionary  Conference  by  Rev.  A,  Theo- 
pbiluH,  we  find  the  following  passage,  which  is  of  iniemt 
as  one   of  many   signs  of  the  great  importance  of  the 


I 


everywhere;  in  the  schools  of  Japan  and  Siam,  as  well  as    English  language  in  mission  work:— 
in  India,  it  was  the   principal    foreign  language  taught.        "  "^ 
He  thinks  English  is  sure  to  be  the  common  language  for 
aJJ  nationSf  and  that  the  more  progressive  countries,  see- 
in^  this,  are  teaching  it  in  their  schools. 
Tlie  rapidity  with  which  its  use  is  growing  in  India, 


"From  1870  t^  1878,  24,671  copies  of  the  English 
Scriptures  were  sold  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
majority  of  the  purchasers  have  been  Hindus,  This  will 
be  viewed  as  an  important  result  by  those  who  bear  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  educated  Hindus  derive  their 
\  knowWdg^  mainly  from  English  books,  that  they  adopt 
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this  language  even  in  social  intercourse  among  them- 
selves,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  them 
than  through  English.  It  is  well  known  that  they  prefer 
the  English  to  the  vernacular  Bible.  They  wUl  not 
read  it  at  all,  or  read  it  only  in  English.  Perhaps  some 
may  be  disused  to  lament  this  state  of  things,  but  we 
must  recognize  the  fact.  There  are  pretty  clear  indica- 
tions that  the  English  Bible  will  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  higher  classes  in  India." 

Dr.  Murdoch,  also,  in  his  paper  on  the  Madras  Religious 
Tract  and  Book  Society,  calls  attention  to  the  very 
marked  increase  in  the  English  publications,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  education  in  that  language  leading  to 
a  much  larger  demand.  In  the  years  from  1869  to  1868 
there  were  about  4,000,  while  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
have  been  426,650.  The  same  story  is  told  by  the  great 
success  which  has  promptly  attended  the  issue  in  English 
at  Madras  of  a  monthly  illustrated  journal  for  the  edu- 
cated natives  in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  print  an  edition  of  eight  thousand  copies  tasupply 
the  demand. 

Several  missions,  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  pressing  need  of  entering  this  field,  are  already  em- 
ploying agents,  foreign  or  native,  to  labor  in  the  English 
tongue  among  these  educated  classes.  Lectures  and  ser- 
mons are  given  in  English  more  or  less  frequently  by 
the  missionaries  of  our  mission  at  all  our  large  stations, 
with  profitable  results.  Babu  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  with 
whom  the  people  of  America  have  now  become  acquaintedi 
gives  himself  entirely  to  this  work;  and  the  Imcknow 
WUfiess  renders  important  aid,  having  a  considerable  cir- 
culation among  the  natives,  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian. — ZiorCs  Herald. 


Hindu  Seligrions  Fairs. 

In  sailing  down  the  Ganges  during  the  month  Katik, 
our  October,  one  may  pass  in  the  course  of  a  single  day 
half  a  dozen  holy  fairs,  each  with  a  multitude  of  pilgrims 
equal  to  a  population  of  a  large  city.  All  of  them  are 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  tents  aiid  equipages  of  the 
wealthy,  the  variety  of  the  animals  and  the  bright  color- 
ing in  which  the  natives  delight— ^ose  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Aryans  of  India,  '  in  many  respects  the  most 
wonderful  race  that  ever  lived  on  earth,'  as  Max  Muller 
calls  them.  At  night  all  these  tents  and  booths  are  illu- 
minated, so  that  the  scene  is  hardly  less  animated  by 
night  than  by  day,  and  all  without  tumult  and  disorder. 
Every  one  of  the  localities  is  hallowed  by  some  mytho- 
logical tradition,  and  the  firmest  faith  is  reposed  by  the 
pilgrims  in  the  truth  of  those  traditions.  Engrafted  for 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  years,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  have  grown  up  with  tbeir  articles  of  faith, 
strengthened  with  their  strength.  "  Your  words  are  good, 
Sahib,  your  teaching  is  excellent,"  said  some  native  head- 
men of  villages  to  a  Christian  missionary  in  Oudh,  '^  but 
go  and  preach  elsewhere.  We  do  not  want  it.  Our 
fathers'  faith  is  enough  for  us.  What  should  we  do  in 
your  heaven?  You  want  us  to  go  there  when  we  die. 
We  would  rather  be  with  our  fathers  who  went  before 
08.     What  should  we  do  in  the  heaven  of  the  Sahibs?  " 


This  is  no  fanciful  picture.  These  are  the  very  words 
spoken  in  Hindustani  to  an  enthusiastic  missionary  by 
the  simple  villagers.  And  what  could  he  say  in  reply? 
He  felt  the  force  of  them,  although  he'  did  not  allow 
them  to  paralyze  his  efforts.  The  religious  mdae  are  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  devotees  on  the  same  principle 
that  prompted  the  villagers'  words  to  the  missionary. 
They  were  observed  by  their  fathers.  Generation  after 
generation  has  attended  them.  Hindu,  or  Moslem,  or 
Christian  the  rulers  may  be,  but  the  mela$  are  still  Ihe 
same,  and,  looking  back  into  the  vista  of  vanished  cen- 
turies, we  still  see  tbe  same  crowds,  the  same  devotions, 
the  same  amusements,  food,  clothing,  and  attendant 
animals.  When  Britons  were  painted  savages  it  was  so, 
and  now  that  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  is  Empress  of 
India,  it  is  so  still. — Nineteenth  Century. 


Anti-Christian  and  Infidel  Opposition  in  India. 

The  Rev.  James  Mudge,  of  India,  in  a  letter  lo  Zion^s 
Herald  gives  the  following  account  of  the  anti-Christian 
and  infidel  opposition  in  India: 

Infidelity  is  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  counteract 
our  labors,  and  capture  for  itself  the  educated  young 
men  of  India.  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason  "  is  published 
in  Calcutta,  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  widely  read  by 
young  Bengalees,  who  find  in  it  reasons  with  which  to 
persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
become  Christians.  The  missionaries  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  these  youths  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  this  pes- 
tilential book  the  marked  opposition  and  bitter  discus- 
sion they  meet.  The  Madras  Times  says:  "It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  those  things  not  generally  known,  that  there 
is  an  agency  in  Madras  whose  mission  is  to  distribute 
cheap  publications  and  tracts,  written  by  an ti- Christian 
writers  in  England,  among  educated  natives.  Its  emis- 
saries are  at  times  seen  in  the  streets  actively  at  work 
hawking  about  the  publications  above  mentioned,  and  the 
educated  native  assailants  of  Christianity  find  in  them 
much  congenial  reading,  and  quite  an  efficient  armory, 
as  they  think,  to  put  down  the  efforts  to  Christianize 
India." 

Rev.  T.  E.  Slater  says:  "  A  rich  banker  of  Madras 
spends  a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  in  getting  out 
from  Europe  the  leading  English  and  French  anti-Chris- 
tian and  infidel  works,  and  circulating  them  among  his 
countymen.  About  a  year  ago  it  was  stated  publicly  by 
Sir  William  Robinson  that  the  writings  of  the  Brad- 
laugh  school  were  doing  far  more  material  mischief  than 
anything  the  vernacular  press  was  diffusing.  There  is  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  rationalistic  and  materialistic 
writers.  Whatever  is  skeptical  and  anti-Christian  in 
current  English  magazines  is  eagerly  devoured."  There 
is  now  an  Anglo-Tamil  free-thought  journal  published 
weekly  in  Madras,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  secularism 
and  infidelity  of  the  foulest  type.  Much  testimony  to 
the  same  effect  comes  from  other  persons  and  places. 
The  missionary  at  Yizagapatam  says:  '*I  went  to  the 
bazar  a  short  time  ago  along  with  one  of  our  catechists, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  we  had  a  larvc<^  T^^^&k^^ii^  <^ 
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ladg  to  listen  to  ufl.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  I  picked 
up  five  of  Bradlaugh's  tracts;  they  are  circulated  widely 
and  read  by  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen*"  An  American 
missionary  in  the  north  of  Ceylon  writes:  *'  Infidel  books 
are  imported  by  the  quantity  from  England  and  trans- 
lated; tracts  are  printed  and  freely  distributed;  preach- 
ing ser\ice8  are  held  statedly  to  dieprove  Christianity." 

These  evil  influences  from  Christian  Europe  are  doing 
much  harm;  and  during  the  past  year  or  so  there  has  ar- 
rived from  Christian  America  the  Theosophical  S^Ksiety. 
It  has  its  headquarters  in  Bombay,  and  under  the  lead  of 
Col,  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky,  shows  great  activity 
and  is  acquiring  considerable  influence.  Its  monthly 
journal,  the  Themophut,  has  nine  hundred  paying  sub- 
scribers. It  has  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Pundit 
Dayanuiid  Sarasmati,  who  heads  a  movement  to  restore 
the  old  Aryan  faith,  and  has  many  followers.  These 
Theosophists  gain  favor  with  Hindus,  Buddhists  and 
Parsees  by  flattering  their  forma  of  faith  and  begging  to 
be  taught  wisdom  at  their  feet  And  they  are  actuated 
by  the  most  intense  and  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity. 
No  misrepresentations  are  too  unscrupulous  for  them  to 
use;  no  untruths  too  wild  to  be  uttered.  They  bring  for- 
ward the  most  astounding  charges  agaiiiBt  the  church  and 
the  missionaries,  and  doubtless  deceive  some.  If  we  had 
room  to  quote  from  their  utterances,  and  to  give  a 
sketch  of  their  proceedings,  it  would  he  seen  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  fulfill  what  they  announced,  on 
coming,  to  be  one  of  their  objects,  namely,  "  to  counter- 
act, as  far  as  possible,  the  eflPorts  of  missionaries  to  delude 
the  so-callt^d  'heathen,'" 

The  recent  attitude  of  the  Calcutta  Review^  once  a 
strong  champion  of  Christianity,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  decidedly  opposed,  is  very  significant.  Almost 
every  qu.irter  it  contains  one  or  more  articles  either  in- 
sidiously undermining  to  the  faith,  or  offensively  hostile. 
Mr.  Keenc,  the  Judge  of  Agra,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent contributors,  had  an  article  a  short  time  ago  to  show 
that  **  the  cure  of  India's  religious  doubts  and  difficulties 
can  never  be  found  in  modern  Christianity,"  but  must  be 
sought  for  in  physical  science  and  "  the  book  of  nature." 
An  article  appeared  by  another  writer  on  **The  Spon- 
taneous Dissolution  of  Christianity,"  filled  with  German 
materialism  and  abounding  in  such  statements  as  that 
*' the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  Protestantism  as  a 
religion  must  disappear." 


Idol  Feasts  in  India, 

PEW  Says  ago  I  visited  a  zenana,  and  a  crowd  of  women 
gathered  round  me.  They  had  t>een  celebrating  a  poojah 
in  lionor  of  one  of  (heir  household  goddesses,  aad  the 
floor  wafi  marked  all  over  with  differeut  patterns  in  chalk 
and  red  powder.  A  small  aromatic  plaal  occupied  a  place  of 
some  promineucu,  because  the  god  Hori  is  supposed  to  tiwell  in  it. 
Seeing  all  this,  I  asked  which  wa«  greater— the  clay  that  the 
potter  moulds  accordlog  lo  his  will  into  all  kiodB  of  shapes,  or 
the  poUcr  who  has  such  power  of  his  own  to  mould  the  clay  as  he 
pleases.  The  women,  never  guessing  how  I  wa*  going  to  use 
their  answer,  immediately  replied:  •*  Why,  of  course,  the  potter 
jj^eater  than  the  clay."  '*  Then,"  I  calmly  rejoined,  **you  con- 
fesg  UiMi  j^ou  are  gr&Uer  tMn  ^our  godB,  for  Ihey  must  needs  be 


shaped  and  fashioned  as  you  please,  whereas  our  Ck)d  Is  greater 
than  ourselves,  for  he  has  created  us,  and  In  Him  we  live  and 
more  and  have  our  being/'  I  laid  them  about  sin,  and  of  Jesus 
who  came  to  save  us  from  our  «qs,     »    •    ♦ 

Some  listened  attentively,  eagerly;  others  smiled  and  said  that 
*'  all  religions  were  the  same. "  Still  I  think  that  some  of  the  seed 
sown  there  has  fallen  into  good  ground. 

The  last  week  has  been  full  of  heathen  prooesfflons  and  fealtvtla 
in  honor  of  iho  Hindu  idols.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  dty  like  this 
wholly  given  to  idolatry.  This  day  the  gods  are  to  be  carried 
down  the  river  in  stale,  and  then  cast  into  the  water.  Wealthy 
uatiTes  sometimes  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  adorning  the  im- 
ages, and  their  houses  are  lulled  with  a  motley  crowd,  half  curious, 
half  superstitious,  who  sing  and  dance  with  all  aorta  of  terrible 
contortions  before  the  idols. 

I  had  great  trouble  to  drive  through  one  of  the  streets  this  moni' 
ing,  it  was  packed  so  closely  with  Bengalis,  who  had  gone  to 
have  one  last  IcKik  at  their  "  mother  Kali,"  as  they  call  the  hid* 
eous  black  haired  Idol  with  a  large  protruding  tongue  and  eight 
arms.  I  came  home  sick  aud  weary  at  heart.  Mary  is  still  at 
Benares,  and  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  Benares  seems  to  me 
the  one  most  given  to  idolatry. 

The  Indian  Ceres,  or  Anna  Pourna,  is  worshipped  there  with  a 
great  deal  of  pomp  and  show;  dense  crowds  assemble  about  her 
temples,  and  her  priests  make  quite  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  g«f- 
lands  of  flowers  that  have  been  placed  on  her  shrine  for  a  mnmeot. 
and  thus  rendered  holy.  Small  lumps  of  soft  clay,  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  are  consecrated  by  means  of  a  few  incantations, 
a  little  red  powder,  and  some  sandal  wood,  and  thus  beeoca« 
gods, 

I  have  often  spoken  to  Bengali  women  about  the  folly  and  sin 
of  such  worship.  Their  usual  defence  is:  '*  We  know  very  well 
that  this  clay  is  not  God;  slilt,  we  want  some  image  of  Him  bQ 
keep  our  thoughts  from  wandering  while  we  pray,  and  ao  w» 
have  this  object."  Herman  Catholics  have  often  answered  me  m 
the  same  way,  and  can  we  wonder  at  the  poor  ignorant  heatheD* 
Yet  amid  all  this  darkness  there  are  many  bright  rays  of  light. 
and  there  are  Christians  even  in  the  zenana. 

One  cannot  restrain  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  extreme  apathy 
of  the  people  of  India.  They  ascribe  everything  to  fat«,  and  if 
you  tell  a  man  who  has  met  witli  reverses  that  he  must  hope  od 
and  take  courage,  he  wilt  immediately  reply,  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand  I  *'  How  can  I  do  aught  to  help  myself!  My 
fate  ia  written  here,  and  I  must  submit." 

When  they  do  wrong  d^ds  they  blame  their  evil  fortune,  not 
themselves.  I  have  often  heard  native  women  bewailing  them* 
aelves  thus:  *'0h,  my  forehead!  my  forehead!"  I  oerer  could 
have  imagined  that  so  OMich  sorrow  and  trouble  were  traced  there 
in  such  indelible  characters. 

Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  so  many  in  this  dark  land  are  ignor 
anl  of  a  tender,  merciful  Father,  whose  name  i^t  Love,  while  lh«f 
place  implicit  faith  in  the  being  of  a  perw>nifled  Fate,  cruel,  hird. 
blind  to  their  wants,  and  deaf  to  their  cries  and  entreaties? 

'*  India  for  Jcsui/'  was  the  motto  I  saw  on  a  mission  box  to- 
day. T^t  this  be  our  battle-crj^ !  Charge  we  Satan  and  his  an^^ 
with  these  brave  words! — Miitumary  Link. 
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Zenana  Tisitlng, 
Rev-  k.  D.  Bowe,  in  his  "Talks  about  Mission  Work  in  IndlSi* 

says  that  zenana  visiting  is  a  valuable  mode  of  mission  work. 
*'This  form  of  work  is  confined  to  lady  misaionariea.  By  'zenana' 
we  mean  the  women^s  portion  of  a  native  house.  Among  the 
higher  castes  the  women  are  seldom  allowed  to  come  out  of  their 
homes.  Missionary  ladies  have  but  little  difficulty  in  being  ad* 
mitted  into  the  zenanas.  They  frequently  teach  the  women 
needle-work,  drawing,  ete.  Meanwhile  they  have  alao  an  oppoff*- 
tunity  of  speaking  to  them  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  gtrfng 
them  useful  and  friendly  advice  in  various  way  a" 


Cjjristian  Wmk  in  labia. 

Uow  a  Hinda  Famllj  Became  CbrisUaDs. 

BY  REV,  p.  M.  BUCK,  OF  INDIA* 

A  few  years  ago  there  lived  not  far  from  Naina  Tal  a 
Hifidn  family,  the  head  of  which  waa  a  well-todo-culti- 
vator,  somewhat  aboat  the  average  of  his  class  in  point 
of  intelligence.    He  was  one  of  several  brothers.    Scarcely 
had  the  youngest  brother  attained  to  manhood,  when  he 
was  prostrated  by  sickness.     As  is  usual  in  these  parts, 
cinder  such  circumstances,  his  friends,  instead  of  seeking 
medical   aid,   resorted   to   their  gods  for  assistance,  and 
presented  many  offerings,  hoping  thereby  to  propitiate 
their  anger,   and   thus   avert  the  threatened  evil  of  his 
death.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  expended  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  thus  ti  ying  to  save  his  brother.     But 
it  was  all  of  no  avail.     He  grew  worse  and  worse  and 
soon  died.     A  few  days  later  the  young  man's  widow  was 
also  attacked  in  like  manner.     To  provide  the  required 
offerings  in  her  ease,  the  family  jewels  had  to  be  saori- 
ficed,  but   all  to  no  purpose,   for  she,   too,  soon  passed 
away*      After  a  brief   respite   the  hand  of  disease  fell 
heavily  upon  this  household  again,  and  this  time  upon 
the  eldest  son  of  the  man  whose  story  is  here  told.     All 
the  offerings    required    were   again    made  in  his  behalf, 
though  the  buffaloes  of  the  family  bad  to  be  sold  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  means.     But  as  little  success  wat*  had 
in  this   case  as  in   the  two   preceding.     The  child  grew 
worse  and   worse.     He   lay   apparently  at   the  point  of 
death,  and  hope  was  almost  gone.     The  father  had  tried 
to  propitiate  all  the  gods  from  whom  he  had  been  taught 
to  expect  help.     He  could  do  nothing  more.     In  his  deep 
distress  he  sat  by  his  apparently  dying  child  and  won- 
dered, if  possibly  there  was  anything  untried  that  could 
bring  relief.     As  he  thus  meditated  in  his  sorrow  he  re- 
membered of  having  read,  in  a  book  that  in  some  way 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  of  one  Jesus  whom  Christians 
worship,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  when  on  earth  He 
had  healed  many  sick  people.     At  once  a  desire  to  apply 
to  Him  arose  in  his  heart,  but  how  to  approach  Him  he 
knew   not.     He,  however,  soon   decided  what  he  would 
do.     He  took  a  cup  of  water,  and,  standing  over  his  son, 
he  said  in  substance  as  follows:   '^O  Jesus,  I  desire  to 
worship  Thee,  and  to  put  the  ca«e  of  my  child  into  Thy 
hands;    but    I    know    not   h|pw   to   do  it*     I,  therefore, 
flprinkle  this  water  upon  my  son  in  Thy  name,  and  if 
Thou  will  heal  hira,  I  promise  to  go  to  those  who  teach 
Thy  religion,  and  to  worship  and  serve  Thee  as  they  may 
direct.'-     From  that  hour  the  child  began  to  amend,  and 
was  soon  well. 

Shortly  after  this,  one  day  the  native  preacher,  sta- 
tioned in  a  place  a  few  miles  from  the^village  where  this 
family  lived,  was  sitting  upon  bis  upper  verandah.  MuL 
titudes  were  passing  by.  As  he  casually  glanced  over 
the  moving  crowds,  his  eye  fell  upon  an  individual  who 
at  once  attracted  his  attention.  There  was  an  eager  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  and  he  wa«  looking  about  on  either 
aide  and  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  something,  or  some* 


body.  As  he  reaohed  a  point  opposite  the  preacher,  the 
latter  called  to  him  and  inquired  the  object  of  his  search 
He  replied  frankly  that  he  was  looking  for  the  house  of 
the  Moonshee  who  preached  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  bazars  and  villages.  The  ])reacher  informed  him 
that  he  had  reached  the  place  and  that  he  was  the  one  he 
wished  to  see.  He  was  soon  seated  by  the  preacher  to 
whom  he  told  the  story  given  above  and  said  he  had  come 
to  fulfill  his  promise.  He  was  taken  to  the  missionary 
and  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  promising  inquirer,  and 
was  instructed  in  Gospel  truth.  Soon  he  was  considered 
worthy  of  baptism,  and  the  day  for  administering  the 
ordinance  to  him  and  his  wife  and  children  were  fired. 
His  relations  learning  of  his  purpose,  tried  in  various 
ways  to  prevent  his  carrying  it  out.  At  last,  finding 
nothing  else  woidd  avail,  they  determined  by  force  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  missionary.  Hnt  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  dark,  stormy  night,  he  quietly  took  his  family, 
and  slipped  out  of  the  village,  and,  long  before  his  op- 
posers  learned  of  his  escape  and  had  time  to  overtake 
him,  he  was  safe  upon  the  premises  of  the  missionary, 
where  the  law  prevented  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  rob  him  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and, 
at  the  appointed  time,  he  and  his  were  baptized. 

He  soon  returned  to  his  village  and  carried  on  his  work 
as  before.  His  friends,  having  no  further  hope  in  his 
case,  so  far  as  regarded  his  restoration  to  caste,  permitted 
him  to  live  at  peace  among  them.  He  became  a  decided, 
earnest  Christian,  and  his  straight-forward  and  upright 
course  soon  secured  him  friends  again.  His  influence  for 
I  Christianity  beoame  positive  and  marked.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  brother  with  his  family,  with  the  exception 
of  his  eldest  and  only  grown-up  son,  was  ready  to  follow 
his  example.  This  young  man,  who  had  been  the  favor- 
ite of  his  now  Christian  uncle,  and  who  had,  in  turn, 
been  verj*  fond  of  hira,  now  seemed  wholly  estranged 
from  him  because  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  when  his  in- 
fluence in  his  own  immediate  family  was  so  great  that 
none  came  out  openly  at  that  time  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  last  year  the  terrible  fever  scourge  that  cut  off 
such  vast  numbers,  espeeially  along  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayan range,  came  to  this  young  man,  and  soon  he  was 
so  reduced  that  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  abandoned 
by  his  friends.  In  this  condition  he  sent  for  his  Christian 
uncle,  and  acknowledged  his  error  in  rejecting  Christ,  and 
requested  him  to  take  him  to  his  own  house,  and  teach 
him  and  help  him  to  l>ecome  a  Christian.  He  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  live,  but  greatly  desired  to  die  a  Chris- 
tian, this  being  his  only  hope  with  reference  to  the  future. 
His  uncle  most  gladly  took  him  to  his  house  and  did  all 
he  could  to  help  him  to  Christ.  Not  long  after,  the  mis 
sionary  visited  this  village,  and  the  young  man  was  bap* 
tixed  and  his  case  was  recognized  as  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. He  began  to  amend  about  this  time,  and  now 
promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  entirely  restored  to 
health.  He  is  now  a  happy  Christianp  His  conversion 
opened  the  way  for  his  family  and  all  have  either  bQ«^ 
baptized  or  are  caiidvd&t^%  Iqt  \3i»a  ciT^Lvaaxtf^,    ^^  ^«^Qa^* 
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rHE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


Strange  and  unexpected  means  does  God  often  carry  on 
Hifl  work  !  But  let  ua  praise  Him  for  the  use  of  any 
means  by  which  the  heathen  are  saved. — Northern  Chris- 
tian Advocate, 


The  Unsnceessfal  Appeal* 

The  illustration  on  this  page  represents  a  missionary 
in  India  who  had  a  large  number  of  native  orphans  under 
bia  charge.  The  typhus  fever  broke  out  among  them, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them.     On  the  way  to 


new  faces  appeared,  for^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  four 

or  five   families   closely   related   live  in  Tarious  single 

apartments  of  one  moderately  good  house.     I  was  about 

I  to  leave  when  a  pleasant-looking  women  called  to  me, 

"  Don^t  go  away;  see,  if  you  will  come,  here  is  our  little 

girl  to  teach  to  read;  come  and  talk  to  us.'*    One  of  them 

brought  a  stool,  two  more  then  dragged  a  low  bedstead 

I  close,  which  made  room  for  three  or  four  otbera,  all  dfr 

I  sirious  of  hearing  something,  especially  some  hyian-«iiig> 

^  ing.     After  a  lively  one,  whiok  they  greatly  liked — 


THE  UlgrCCISSFUL  APPEAL. 


another  town,  they  approached  a  native  inn  for  pilgrims, 
and  sought  a  lodging  for  the  night.  The  man  who  kept 
it  said,  "This  serai  (inn)  was  built  for  holy  pilgrims,  not 
for  such  as  you — out-oastB  and  barbarians,"  and  they 
were  denied  admission. 
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Zenana  Mission  Work^-The  Want  of  the  Htadus, 

BY  MBS,  JAMES  SMITH,  DELHI, 

One  morning  I  went,  according  to  promise,  to  carry  a 
very  small  copy  of  the  Urdu  New  Testament  to  a  nice 
intelligent  Hindu  boy,  a  brother  of  one  of  our  pupils, 
who  had  pleased  me  much  by  repeating  as  a  lesson  he 
had  learnt  in  the  Church  Mission  School  the  beautiful 
description  of  Wisdom  given  in  Pro  v.  viii.  We  then 
turned  into  the  next  house,  also  belonging  to  Hindus, 
Six  or  eight  women  bad  shown  very  great  interest  in  our 
last  visit;  one  had  repeated  long  verses  of  our  hymns, 
and  begged  for  particular  ones,  quoting  the  first  line  and 
sin^ng  them  with  us.  They,  however,  had  left  the 
honse^  and  on  entering  b  disappointing  little  crowd  of 


I 


"All  days  puss  not  like  ench  other, 
One  brings  tears,  and  joy  another  " — 

I  told  them  that  our  sole  desire  and  work  was  to  tell  < 
our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "Christ !"  repeated 
the  women  who  received  us;  "I  have  heard  of  Him  at 
Limuinge  Lai  Fa  There  was  a  picture  of  a  man  bearing 
a  cross,  and  they  were  telling  all  about  Him  to  someone 
whom  they  thought  was  dying,  and  I  heard  that  they 
told  each  other  not  to  weep  and  cry  as  we  Hindus  weep, 
because  *  we  shall  meet  again/  So  then  they  did  not 
make  any  loud  wailing,  and  this  is  altogether  different 
to  us."  Then  a  beautifully  clean*  well-dreaaod  old 
women,  who  was  e\ndently  regarded  as  a  penoii  of 
superior  sanctity,  and  wore  the  yellow-colored  dreas  of  i 
Fakirni,  began:  "Call  Him  Brahm,  call  Him  Krisho, 
call  Him  Christ;  He  is  one  everywhere  the  same  ;*'  and, 
reciting  some  verses,  she  tried  to  turn  the  subject  into 
a  pantheistic  direction.  But  another  old  and  very  nor- 
rowfuMooking  woman  stopped  her  by  sayingj  "Why 
does  God  not  show  Himself  now?    Long  ago  tbera ' 


bets,  jud  wise  books  were  written  (she  referred  to 
Jbastras)*  Now  He  is  silent!  Where  is  the  ladder 
^Ten  for  us  Hindoos?  We  who  are  old  now  onder- 
I  less  than  the  youngest  child  who  begins  to  learn  to 
with  you.  We  cannot  read,  and  are  groping  in  the 
ness.  As  we  cannot  know  more  about  Him,  why 
He  punish  us  for  our  past  sin.  Soe,  I  have  bad  eight 
and  daughters,  and  not  one  is  left  of  them  all'* 
tears  coursed  down  her  face  as  she  added^  **  How 
we  meet  our  beloved  ones?  can  we  possibly  when 
IS  taken  them  a* 
»"  I  could  hard. 
eak  to  such  hope- 
sorrow,  but  toM 
.o  believe  in  the 
words  we  bad 
and  sung — that 
new  surely  that 
last  Incarnation 
truly  come,  that 
sinless   Man, 

Kwn  Son,  had 
ftto  the  world 
e  the  Great  Sac- 
;  and  we  knew 
as  certainly  as 
was  in  heaven 
so  all  sinless  lit- 
nes  were    gath- 

safely  together 
Kim*  I  am 
d  she  was  too 
.nd  sorrowful  to 
ve  all  we  toM 
for  at  my  next 

I  saw  her  very 
utJy  doing  poo- 

.t     the     woman 

made    us   wel- 

made  the  fol* 
ig  little  remark: 
you  know  that  I 

just  going  to 
rrm  poo j  ah  when 
ame  in,  but  your 
og  has  stopped  me?  Will  you  come  to-morrow  or 
Few  days? "  These  people  are  all  of  the  Kaith  or 
er  caste,  not  very  high,  and,  therefore,  more  acoes- 
Many  of  the  husbands  are  clerks,  and  speak 
iflh  well — like  O.  Singh,  of  whom  I  have  written  be- 
and  who  is  a  relative  of  these  poor  women, — Lon- 
Missionary  HerakL 


Cltrliilii«it  NHttvciH  of  InUIa  oh  Their  Wiijr  to  (Imrf h. 


School  at  Lahore,     This  waa  begun  by  Dr*  French,  now 

Bishop  of  Lahore.  In  point  of  soholarship  this  is  sup- 
posed to  rank  first  in  India.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  are  studied  by  some  of  the  students,  and  much 
of  the  inetruetion  is  imparted  in  English.  Though  this 
is  an  Episcopalian  school  pupils  of  other  missions  are  ad- 
mitted, and  I  have  noticed  that  our  American  Presby- 
terian brethren  in  India  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  school.  They  once  had  a  very  promising 
school  of  their  own  at  Allahabadi  but  since   the  retire* 

ment  of  Messrs.  Kel- 
logg and  Wynkoop, 
the  learned  and  en- 
terprising instruc- 
tors, I  believe  the 
school  has  been  clos- 
ed. '  Dr.  Kellogg 
came  to  India  with 
me  in  1866,  and  is 
now  a  professor  in 
the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Alleghany  City^ 
Pa.  Mr,  Wynkoop 
holds  a  pastorate  in 
Washington,  D,  C. 
India  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  two  such 
young  and  vigorous 
workers. 

So  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed there  are  four 
American  tbeologi- 
cat  seminanes  in  In- 
dia and  one  in  Brit- 
ish Burmab.  Our 
brethren  of  the  A- 
merican  Board  (Con- 
gregationalist)  have 
two  most  excellent 
schools,  one  in  their 
Madura  and  the  oth- 
er in  their  Marathi 
Mission,  the  former 
located  at  Ahmedna- 
gar  and  the  latter  at 


Protestant  Tlieologlcal  Schools  lu  India. 

BY    REV.  JAMES  L.   rMILLII'S^ 

Bological  schools  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  India, 
'e  have  several,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  The 
sh  Missionary  Society    has   a  flourishing  Divinity 


Pasumali. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Union  bas  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  successful  schools  at  Ramapatam  in  Southern 
India  and  at  Rangoon  in  British  Burmab.  The  Metbod- 
ist  Episcopal  Church  supports  a  wide-awake  and  aggres- 
sive institution  at  Bareilly  in  the  Northwest.  Our  Gen- 
eral Baptist  liretbren  have  a  college  for  training  preachers 
at  Cuttauk,  which  bas  sent  out  some  strong  men  into  their 
mission  Held.  At  Serampore  the  English  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  keeps  up  a  theological  class  in  their  College, 
but  of  late  years  very  few  have  belonged  to  it.  Besides 
these  there  may  be  other  schools.  The  Free  Church  aad 
Established  Church  of  S<a«i\\^xw^Vv*^  \iws,^Q^^^  s£\a«»Mev 
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in  their  colleges  in  Calcutta  and  do  not  keep  up  separate 
divinity  halls  at  home. 

Ab  to  the  nnmber  of  students  now  studying  theology  in 
the  schools  cited  above  I  am  anable  to  give  fall  figures. 
The  late  reports  of  the  two  Congregationaliat  6<?hoola  do 
not  specify  the  number  of  student ».  The  Baptist  Semi* 
nary  at  Kamapatam  reports  202  students.  This  is  located 
in  the  Telugu  field  which  has  been  so  richly  blessed  of 
late  years.  This  field  reports  over  3,000  additions  by 
baptism   for  1880.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary 


pheta   that   woule  send   out   worthy  men  for  lifers  hwd 
work  and  warfare. 

Only  one  more  point  can  I  call  attention  to  now,  which 
is,  the  staff  of  instructors  in  these  schools.  The  Lahore 
school  finds  work  for  two  English  missionaries  and 
native  assistants.  Oar  American  schools  at  Ahmednagar, 
Pasiimali/ Rangoon,  Ramapatam  and  Bareilly^  all  with* 
out  exception,  I  believe,  employ  two  missionaries,  be- 
sides native  assistants.  In  addition  to  regular  instructors 
some  of  the  schools  have  lectures  on  special  topica,  e.  g, 
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at  Bareilly  has  17  students,  and  that  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Lahore  about  20,  I  think.  Of  the 
other  schools  I  cannot  speak.  There  is  a  great  disparity 
in  the  reports  of  theological  schools,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  collect  statistics.  We  should  have,  and  I  hope 
we  may  have  more  uniformity  in  this  matter. 

As  to  the  eourae  of  study  in  these  theological  schools 
one  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  prominence  almost 
everywhere  given  to  biblical  instruction.  In  the  Lahore 
Divinity  School  there  seems  to  be  more  done  in  the  line 
of  teaching  creeds,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  what  we  might 
expect  in  an  established  or  national  church.  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  cheering  token  that  al!  our  schools  for  trainii^g 
ministers  are  putting  the  Bible  more  and  more  to  the 
front  Some  of  Chancellor  Crosby's  ringing  utterances 
ofi  this  subject  made  at  the  Edinburgh  Pan-Presby'terian 
Assembly  in  1 877  come  to  mind.  God's  own  Holy  Word, 
in  the  originBl  tongae»  or  in  the  vernaculars^  must  be  the 
cA/ef  tejrt-book  for  ^11  time  in  every  school  of  the  pro- 


Anatomy  and  Physiology,  History  of  Missions,  Sunday 
Schools,  Methods  of  Mission  Work,  Sanitarian  and  Hy- 
giene, etc.  The  reader  will  see  that  we  are  getting  or- 
ganized for  thorough  work  over  here,  and  the  next  gen- 
eration  should  see  a  corps  of  far  better  trained  men  in 
the  native  ministry  of  India.  There  are  several  other 
points  in  this  connection  which  must  bide  their  time,  for 
ray  space  is  full,  and  I  fear  the  reader's  patience  finished 
as  well.^Mornin^  Star, 
MiDNAPORE,  April  28,  1S8L 


Open-Air  Freaelilng  in  India. 

Among  the  various  agencies  employed  in  India  fortlit 
evangelization  of  the  people,  preaching  in  the  open  air 
has  always  occupied  a  foremost  place.  While  Christian 
education  in  mission  schools  and  colleges,  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language^  lays  hold  of  and  moulds 
chiefly  the  younger  members  of  the  middle  and  npper 
classes  of  native  society,  public  preaching  in  the  renia<h 
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is  mainly  addressed  to  the  massefi  of  the  people. 

'  This  open-air  preaching  in  India  is  different  from  what  it 
is  in  England.  Here  it  is  somewhat  exceptional,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unnecessary,  and  has  commonly  become 
associated  with  noisy  declamation  and  popular  excite- 
ment;  but  in  India,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Hindus 

[  and  Mohammedans  will  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  enter 
a  place  set  apart  for  Christian  worship,  preaching  in  the 
open  air  becomes  a  regular  and  important  part  of  the 
work  of  many  missionaries.     Occasionally  even  now,  if 


in  the  belief  that  the  hope  of  India  lies  in  Christian  edu- 
cation. But  within  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  m 
Calcutta,  preaching  would  seem  to  ha?e  been  clothed 
with  fresh  life;  and  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  spread  of  education  is  gradually  creating  a  more  in- 
telHgent  and  respectable  body  of  Gospel  hearers. 
Whether  successful  or  not,  this  public  proclamation  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  must  always  remain  a  solemn 
duty;  and  the  Christian  public  at  home,  and  the  warm 
friends  of   Protestant  missions  in  particular,  were  natu- 
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preaching   be  attempted  in  a  bigoted  Brahman  quarter, 

•especially  in  some  country  districts,  it  rouses  bitter  oppo- 
sition; ami  it  was  only  quite  lately  that  a  party  of  mia- 
Bionaries  and  native  catechists  at  Poona  were  stoned  and 
epat  on,  and  otherwise  maltreated  by  an  angry  mob,  so 
that  the  police  had  to  interfere,  who,  in  this  case,  wisely 
repressed  the  rioters  and  not  the  missionaries.  But 
breaches  of  the  peace  are  very  rare.  A  preacher,  as  a 
rale,  raises  no  disturbance.  He  bas  ceased  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity,  and  discourRea  as  moderately  and 
sensibly  as  he  would  in  a  building,  the  people  listening 
in  an  orderly  and  undemonstrative  manner.  True,  the 
work  is  often  that  of  the  sower  who  scatters  the  seed 
broadcast,  and  may  meet  with  little  or  no  return.  In 
many  places  the  soil  has  proved  an  unproductive  one,  and 
attention  has  been  directed  rather  to  the  work  of  schools, 


rally  alarmed  when  it  was  lately  anoimeed  that  preaching 
in  the  squares  of  Calcutta  had  been  suddenly  prohibited 
by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  Such  preaching 
had  long  been  customary  in  these  open  spaces  of  the  city; 
thousands  of  gatherings  had  been  held,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  preachers  had  been  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
had,  indeed,  become  so  popular,  that  Hindu  preachers 
also  made  their  appearance  in  the  stjuares,  expounding 
passages  from  their  shastras;  Brahmos,  including  their 
leader,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  discoursed  on  theism  and 
intuition,  and  Mohammedan  moulvies  extolled  the  Koran, 
thus  producing  a  lively,  though  not  contentious,  rivalry. 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  processions,  too,  by  no  means 
quiet  in  their  character,  are  permitted  in  the  streets;  and 
a  reasonable  jealousy  was  excited  when  an  orde^Tl"^  ^x*;^ 
teatant   service  b^<i^mft  \^e^  \v^xVV  oS.  'a*^  Q^^iiss^  ^«*^^^^^^ 
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in  their  collegefl  in  Calcutta  and  do  not  ke€p  up  separate 
divinity  halls  at  home. 

As  to  the  number  of  students  now  studying  theology  in 
the  schools  cited  above  I  am  unable  to  give  fall  figures. 
The  late  reports  of  the  two  Congregationalist  schools  do 
not  specify  the  number  of  students.  The  Baptist  Semi- 
nary at  Ramapatam  reports  202  students.  This  is  located 
in  the  Telugu  field  which  has  been  so  richly  blessed  of 
late  years.  This  field  reports  over  3,000  additions  by 
baptism   for  1880,     The  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary 


phetfl  that  wonle  send  out  worthy  meti  for  life'*  bard 
work  and  warfare. 

Only  one  more  point  can  I  call  attention  to  now,  which 
is,  the  staff  of  inatmctors  in  these  schools*  The  Lahon 
school  finds  work  for  two  English  missionaries  iU}4 
native  assistants.  Our  American  schools  at  Ahmednairar 
Pas«maliy'Rangoon|  Ramapatam  and  Ba 
out  exception^  I  believe,  employ  two  in.. 
sides  native  assistants.  In  addition  to  regnlar  t  t. 
some  of  the  schools  have  lectures  on  speriri^ 


at  Bareilly  has  \1  students,  and  that  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Lahore  about  20,  I  think.  Of  the 
other  schools  I  cannot  speak.  There  is  a  great  disparity 
in  the  reports  of  theological  schools,  which  makes  it 
difiiciilt  to  collect  statistics.  We  should  have,  and  I  hope 
we  may  have  more  uniformity  in  this  matter. 

As  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  theological  schools 
one  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  prominence  almost 
everywhere  given  to  biblical  instruction.  In  the  Lahore 
Divinity  School  there  seems  to  be  more  done  in  the  line 
of  teaching  creeds,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  what  we  might 
erpect  in  an  established  or  national  church*  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  cheering  token  that  all  our  schools  for  training 
ministers  are  putting  the  Bible  more  and  more  to  the 
front.  Some  of  Chancellor  Crosby's  ringing  utterauces 
o^  this  subject  made  at  the  Edinburgh  Pan-Presbyterian 
Assembly  in  1S77  come  to  mind,  God's  own  Holy  Word^ 
j/2  the  origin^}  tongues  or  in  the  vernaculars,  must  be  the 
eirief  text-book  for  all  time  in  every  school  of  the  pro- 
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in  the  public  squares  in  viola 

e  Commissioner  of  Police.     The 

ft  a  little  interest  in  England  also, 

t    dispatched  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 

'.'ties  concerned,  rind  public  meetings — 

meetings — held  in  the  mother  country 

•  norits  of  the  case  and  express  sympathy 

•Mtnaries. 

iV  of  note  that  when  men  in  high  places  at 
I  lie  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  are  doing 
ler  and  encourage    the   public  preaching  of 
,    i    in   the  streets    of  large  cities,  some  of  Her 
. '«  representatives  in  these  foreign  parts  are  put- 
ices  in  the   way   of  the  Missionary.     The 
ill  laiing  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Calcutta  is 
•  ngal  civilian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  have 
I 'led  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  coureein  this 
liter,  but  I  believe  the  inferancefar  from  well  founded. 
ii  present  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  is  a  Roman 
i  atholic,  but  a  true  Christian  nevertheless,  and  interested 
in   missionary   work,     India  has  far  less  to   fear  from  a 
Christian  Roman  Catholic  than  from  a  Godless,  sensual 
and  wine-loving  Protestant,  whose  life  is  a  standing  pro- 
test against  all  that  is  pure  and  just. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Calcutta   last  week 

and  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  Missionary  case  in  the 

Municipal  Police  Court.     The  court-room,  perhaps  20  by 

30  feet,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  chiefly  by 

the   friends  of  the  Missionaries,     The  case  was  to  begin 

at  12  M,,  and  to  secure  a  seat  I  went  early.     The  Chief 

Magistrate  was  at  his  work.     Before  him  stood  Bengalis, 

Chinamen  and  Jews,  in  a  bad  case  of  assault  #n  the  street. 

Somewhat  summary  justice  is  administered  here,  and  a 

score  of  petty   cases  may  be   disposed    of  in  an  hour* 

Tbere  are  some  marked  faces  in  the  court-room  as  the 

hour  of  noon  draws  near.     Yonder  stands  one  of  dear  Dr, 

DuflF'8  earliest  pupils,  a  clever  men,  who  wrote  well  on 

philosophical  subjects  many  years  ago.     But  how  strange 

to  think  that  with  all  his  education  and  his  English  he  is 

•  TTindu  still!     Soon  he  must  go  hence  to  meet  hia  be- 

.1    instructor  at   the   bar  of  God!     The  room  seems 

;^   with  clergymen,  and   I  shouldn't  blame  the 

r  foiling  uncomfortable*    A  Calcutta  Police 

f  tf9  so  decent  a  look.     Repreeentatives  of 

Hi     ^-Kiioties  working  in  Calcutta  are  here, 

American.     The  feeling  is— ^At^a  ia 

(l||>6nds  upon  its  right  settlement* 

^ence  present   an  able  front  and 

■^'mness  are  suggestive  of  coming 

barristers  is  himself  a  Mission- 

^atnted  father  by  his  appearance 

I efB  are  natives   of  India,  one  a 

Uodus,  all  having  studied  law 

i>ar  in  England.     The  two 
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Were  the  authorities  in  Caioutta  about  to^  adopt  a  retro- 
grade policy  in  this  matter,  and  wiahful  to  revive,  if  pos- 
sible, the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  com- 
mercial   jealousy   regarded    raissionaries   as   dangerous 
persons^  and  a  morbid  dread  of  arousing  fanaticism  and 
rebellion  avoided  the  smallest  interf erenoe  with  the  re- 
ligious or  caste  prejudices  of  Hind  us?    It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  governing  body  in  India,  whatever 
may  be  the  temper  of  individual  officials,  are  contemplat- 
ing a  return  to  such  a  policy.     It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
that     There  is  no  tendency  to  religious  intolerance  in 
anv  direction.     There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  rulers 
of  India  are  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  preaching;  they 
have  no  strong  bias  for  or  against  missionary  enterprise. 
Why^  then,  was  the   preaching  stopped?     Let  us  just 
recall  the  main  circumstances  of  the  case.     One  or  two 
petty  disturbances  having  taken  place,  which  could  easily 
have  been  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  the 
Municipal  Commissioners,  who  claimed   to  control  the 
public  squares,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  authorising 
the  chairman  to  grant  permission  to  preachers  to  use  the 
squares,  on  condition  that  they  would  apply  for  it.     The 
missionaries,  after  meeting  together  in  united  conference, 
as  is  their  wont  every  month,  unanimously  declined  to 
apply  for  licenses  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  simply   exercising  not  a  private  but  a 
public  right.     The  squares  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  this  having  been  done,  the  Commissioners  had 
obviously  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  use  to  which  the 
public  might  wish  to  put  them.     They  were  pubJie  pro- 
perty vested  in  the  municipal  body  as  representing  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  business  of  the  Municipality  was  not 
to  maintain  order  in  the  squares,  but  to  keep  the  squares 
in  order,  and  look  after  their  sanitary  condition.     The 
missionaries  thus  contended   that  they  represented  the 
public  in  this  matter,  as  against  the  Concmissioners,  and 
maintained  that  the  Municipality,  instead  of  protecting, 
were  depriving  the  public  of  their  rights.     Whether  there 
should  be  preaching  or  not  was  a  question  for  the  public 
to  decide.     It  was  evident,  however,  that,  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  had  resolved  to  do 
his  best  to  bring  the  preaching  under  control,  and  he  was 
strongly  favored  in  this  design  by  chancing  to  hold,  at 
the  same  time,  the  oflices  of  Municipal  Chairman  and 
Commissioner  of  Police.     When  some  doubt  arose  a^j  to 
whether  the  Town  Council  were  empowered  to  adopt 
their  resolution,  Mr,  Harrison  supplemented  it  by  another 
order   to   the   same  effect,  this  time  on  his  authority  as 
Commissioner  of  Police.     The  validity  of  the  order  was 
challenged  by  the  missionaries.     Five  of  their  number 
disregarded    it,  conceiving  that   the  best  way  of  testing 
its  validity  was  to  disobey  it.     This,  of  course,  meant 
prosecution,  which  the  missionaries  concerned  accepted, 
intending,  if  convicted,  to  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal 
The  Court,  however,  happily  gave  judgment  for  the  mis- 
sionaries,   deciding   that   the  authorities,  in  prohibiting 
preaching,  had  exceeded  their  legitimate  powers.     This 
undoubtedly  was  a  just  and  wise  decision,  but  we  think 
the  missionaries  were  misled    in  openly  disobeying  the 


Commissioner's  orders.  They  would  have  gaim^d  a 
greater  victory  if  they  had  agreed  to  abstain  from  preach- 
ing till  the  judgment  of  the  highest  authoritrea  could  be 
obtained.  It  would  have  been  better,  too,  if  all  their 
number  had  been  content  to  take  their  atand  on  the 
ground  of  civil  right,  and  not  have  ventured,  aa  seema  to 
have  been  done  in  one  or  two  instances,  on  the  higher 
but  more  delicate  ground  that  they  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Such  a  crbis,  we  hope,  will  not  occur 
again.  The  importance  of  the  principle  contended  for 
by  the  missionaries  is  seen  at  once.  It  was  the  most 
weighty  legal  question  affecting  their  rights  as  pieachen 
of  the  Gospel  that  has  arisen  for  many  years.  If  there 
was  ground  for  interfering  with  preaching  in  Caioutta, 
the  repressive  measure  would  doubtless  have  been  en- 
forced over  India,  and  Christian  missions  would  have 
been  practically  checked.  Anything  like  the  issue  of 
licenses  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  such  a  country  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  is  im- 
agined now  by  many  of  the  people  that  missionaries  are 
Government  officials,  commissioned  to  spread  a  State  re* 
ligion,  and  if  they  went  forth  armed  with  a  Government 
lioense,  this  conviction  would  be  confirmed.  It  w^ould  be 
a  wrong  done  to  the  Government,  a  reproach  to  Divine 
truthj  and  a  fatal  weakening  of  the  missionary's  moral 
power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  reason  that  prom  | 
municipal  raid  on  Christian  preaching.  It  may  h.^ 
simply  a  desire  to  prevent  collisonin  the  squares,  tosn} 
press  what  seemed  to  be  assuming  too  large  dimensioiib. 
Some,  indeed,  there  are  who  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  mischief  to  its  course,  and  have  revived  the  old  cry 
against  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India,  But  not  a  syllable  has  come  from 
Calcutta  to  show  that  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  concerned  with  the  matter.  His  loni* 
i  ship,  since  his  arrival  in  India,  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  which^  indeed, 
his  high  office  offers  little  scope,  but  haa  manifested  tliat 
generous  self  control  and  impartiality  which  those  who 
know  him  best  were  assured  he  would  exhibit.  All  that 
can  be  fairly  said  in  this  connection  is,  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  first  interference  with  Protestant  Mii^ions 
should  have  taken  place  during  the  Marquis  of  liiponV 
regime.  Some  Protestant  writers,  while  clearly  exooer* 
ating  the  Viceroy,  nevertheless  attribute  the  whole  affair 
to  Roman  fanaticism  and  to  the  hostilities  which  Rooyib 
ecclesiastics,  when  under  Jesuit  iiiffuence,  have  unifomlj 
manifested  towards  Protestant  missions.  The  Conunia- 
Bioner  of  Police  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  moiv 
than  suggested  that  he  wa»  used  as  a  tool  in  initiataDf  • 
religious  persecution.  But  from  the  reports  that  hivt 
arrived,  it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  Calcutta  mi ssionariei 
impute  any  sectarian  animus  to  Mr.  Harrison,  thoagb 
they  do  suspect  that  some  leading  native  members  of  the 
municipality  were  desirous  of  suppressing  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  from  religious  motives.  Mr.  Harriioa, 
personally,  is  further  cleared  by  the  fact  that  he  aelad 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengait 


who  is  a  Protestant  Whatever  secret  Romish  influence 
may  Lave  been  at  work  out  of  sight  remains  at  present 
undisco^^ered ;  but  the  affair,  which,  to  say  the  leaat  has 
a  disagreeable  aspect  about  it,  will  doubtless  put  the  Pro- 
testants of  Calcutta  on  the  alert. 

How  far  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  Chairman  and 
Commissioner  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  native 
members  of  the  Council  as  favorable  to  thwarting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  missionaries,  we  can  only  guess;  but  one 
xcalous  leader  of  the  municipality,  the  Hon.  Kristodas 
Pal,  was  the  mover  of  an  unsuccessful  resolution  that  all 
preaching  shoul^dt  be  stopped  in  certain  parts  of  the  city. 
This  gentleman,  no  doubt,  represents  that  claes  of  natives 
of  the  upper  grades  of  society  who  cherlBh  a  bitter  dis- 
like to  Christianity,  and  especially  to  native  Christians, 
who,  in  some  country  districts,  are  even  now  subject  to 
persecution,  and  prevented  by  the  Brahraans  from  draw- 
ing water  at  the  public  wells.  Anything  approaching 
to  an  impeachment  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  warmly  re- 
sented by  this  class;  and  the  spread  of  Western  educa- 
tion and  ideas,  which,  in  many  cases,  has  failed  to  effect 
a  divorce  from  their  own  religion,  has  fostered  in  them  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-assertion.  They  perceive, 
too,  that  more  is  now  being  writt/eu  and  said  for  the  old 
religions  of  the  world  by  oriental  scholars  in  the  West, 
and  are  thus  emboldened  to  maintain  that  it  is  an  idltj 
dream  on  the  part  of  miBsionarie«  that  Christianity  will 
ever  become  the  religion  of  Hindustan,  In  these  influ- 
ential, educated  natives  missionaries  in  India  will  find  the 
hardest  material  on  which  to  work,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  an  **  Oxford  Mission  to 
Calcutta,"  in  connection  with  that  University,  and  that 
aeveral  young  men  there  are  preparing  for  special  work 
among  these  educated  Hindus,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
their  peculiar  claims  were  more  fully  recognised  by  all 
the  great  missionary  societies.  Let  preaching  in  the 
-open^air  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  of  the  missionaries' 
power;  but  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic 
to  overlook  this  class,  who,  by  reason  of  the  exclusively 
.secular  education  they  have  received  from  the  English 
<3ovemment,  know  next  to  nothing  of  Christianity,  but 
whose  sympathetic  adherence  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  secure.  It  will  require  much  Christian  tact  and  temper, 
and  a  broad  and  healthy  presentation  of  Christian  truth, 
much  fair  tolerence  of  another's  faith  while  remaining 
faithful  to  one's  own,  so  as  not  to  embitter  these  men 
against  us  and  the  Gospel  we  commend  by  needlessly  at- 
tacking or  misrepresenting  their  own  religion,  but  by 
Teasonable  and  kindly  words  to  win  them  to  our  side. — 

tdan  Christian  World, 
Tlie  Mlssfonartes  Before  the  Magigtrntes. 
BY  REV.  J.  L.  PHILLIPS,  OP  INDIA. 
noe  Paul  and  Silas  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates of  Phillippi,  the  Missionaries  of  Christ  have  not 
unfrequently  been  summoned  before  rulers  and  judges. 
All  India  has  recently  been  stirred  by  the  prosecution  of 
several   Protestant   Missionaries  in  the  city  of  Calcutta 


for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  public  squares  in  viola- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  The 
case  has  attracted  not  a  little  interest  in  England  also, 
for  telegrams  were  dispatched  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Missionaries  Societies  concerned,  and  public  meetings- 
real  indignation  iheetings^ — held  in  the  mother  country 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case  and  express  sympathy 
with  the  missionaries. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  men  in  high  places  at 
home,  like  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  are  doing 
much  to  foster  and  encourage  the  public  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  streets  of  large  cities,  some  of  Her 
Majesty's  representatives  in  these  foreign  parts  are  put* 
ting  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  Missionary.  The 
present  ofiiciating  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Calcutta  is 
a  Bengal  civilian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  have 
fancied  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  course  in  this 
matter,  but  I  believe  the  inferancefar  from  well  founded. 
Our  present  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  a  true  Christian  nevertheless,  and  interested 
in  missionary  work*  India  has  far  less  to  fear  from  a 
Christian  Roman  Catholic  than  from  a  Godless,  sensual 
and  wine-loving  Protestant,  whose  life  is  a  standing  pro- 
t«it  against  all  that  is  pure  and  just. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Calcutta  last  week 
and  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  Missionary  case  in  the 
Municipal  Police  Court.  The  court- room,  perhaps  20  by 
30  feet,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  chiefly  by 
the  friends  of  the  Missionaries.  The  case  was  to  begin 
at  12  M,,  and  to  secure  a  seat  I  went  early.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  was  at  his  work.  Before  him  stood  Bengalis, 
Chinamen  and  Jews,  in  a  bad  caseof  assault  ^ntl»e  street. 
Somewhat  summary  justice  is  administered  here,  and  a 
score  of  petty  cases  may  be  disposed  of  in  an  hour. 
There  are  some  marked  faces  in  the  court- room  as  the 
hour  of  noon  draws  near.  Yonder  stands  one  of  dear  Dr. 
Duff's  earliest  pupils,  a  clever  men,  who  wrote  well  on 
philosophical  subjects  many  years  ago.  But  how  strange 
to  think  that  with  all  his  education  and  his  English  he  is 
a  Hindu  still  I  Soon  he  must  go  hence  to  meet  his  be- 
loved instructor  at  the  bar  of  God!  The  room  seems 
swarming  with  clergymen,  and  I  shouldn't  blame  the 
Magistrate  for  feeling  uncomfortable.  A  Calcutta  Police 
Court  rarely  wears  so  decent  a  look.  Representatives  of 
all  the  Missionary  Societies  working  in  Calcutta  are  here, 
English,  Scotch  and  American.  The  feeling  is — t/m  is 
our  case  and  much  depends  upon  its  right  settlement. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  present  an  able  front  and 
their  confidence  and  calmness  are  suggestive  of  coming 
triumph-  One  of  these  barristers  is  himself  a  Mission- 
ary's son  and  honors  his  sainted  father  by  his  appearance 
in  this  case.  Three  others  are  natives  of  India,  one  a 
Mohammedan  and  two  Hindus,  all  having  studied  law 
and  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  England,  The  two 
pleaders  from  the  High  Court  who  are  assisting  these 
barristers  are  native  Christians,  and  it  does  one's  heart 
good  to  notice  how  eagerly  they  watch  and  work  for  the 
Missionaries. 

Just  at  12  o'clock  the  Magistrates  appear,  four  of  them^ 
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a  fuU  benoh.  Two  of  tbese  gentlemen  are  EnglUbmen^ 
one  is  a  Hindu  and  tlie  otber  a  Mohammedan.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  begin  by  presenting  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Government.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  this  case  is  ^^  The  Empress  vs.  the  Mission- 
aries," though  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Queen  Victoria 
the  Empress  of  India  would  he  ashamed  of  seeing  her 
name  in  stich  a  connection.  The  witnesses  for  the  pros- 
ecution are  all  either  Policemen  or  orthodox  Hindus, 
some  of  the  latter  Government  pensioners!  They  speak 
of  the  preaching  causing  disturbance,  and  one  old  Hindu 
barber  complaiua  of  its  interfering  with  the  ventilation 
of  Beadon  Square!  The  cross-examination  of  these  wit* 
nesses  by  the  barristers  I  have  noted  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  at  times  most  amusing. 

At  the  beginning  I  heard  it  remarked  that  the  bench 
was  equally  divided,  the  two  Englishmen  being  against, 
and  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Magistrates  in  favor 
of  the  Missionaries.  There  surely  were  indications  of  this 
sort,  judging  from  the  questions,  comments,  etc.,  of  the 
Court.  I  think  that  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
feel  that  this  case  is  in  no  small  sense  their  own»  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries may  be  curtailed  or  set  aside,  what  hope  can 
there  be  for  those  of  the  heathen  communities  in  Cal- 
cutta? *An  order  putting  an  end  to  public  preaching 
could  Just  as  caturaOy  and  easily  be  issued  against  the 
Durgapoojah  processions  of  the  Hindus  or  those  of  the 
Mohammedan  Mohurrum.  Evidently  these  two  Magis- 
trates saw  that  all  public  assemblies  and  processions  were 
involved  in  this  important  and  test  case. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  well,  but 
it  was  evident  that  their  evidence  hurt  the  case  far  more 
than  it  helped  it.  One  of  the  barrristers  for  the  defence 
took  the  floor  and  for  a  full  hour  spoke  with  remarkable 
calmness  and  clearness  in  behalf  of  the  Missionaries. 
His  chief  point  was  this — that  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  had  acted  ultra  vires  in  issuing  the  order  proliih- 
iting  preaching.  That  man  is  a  brother  to  Lai  Moher 
Qhose  who  has  recently  visited  England  twice  and  ad- 
dressed large  assemblies  on  Indian  topics.  He  speaks 
with  deliberation  and  effect,  and  his  well  put  points  tell 
on  the  Court.  The  Chief  Magistrate  asks  him  to  wait  a 
moment  while  he  confers  with  bis  associates,  and  after 
five  minutes  mutual  consultation  announces  that  the 
Bench  is  agreed  that  his  point  is  proved. 

Ko  sooner  is  it  announced  that  the  full  Bench  decides 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Police  went  beyond  his  powers 
in  issuing  the  order  prohibiting  preaching,  than  the  able 
barrister  for  the  prosecution  springs  to  his  feet,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  endeavors  to  prove  the  decision 
wrong;  all,  however,  without  effect.  As  we  turned  our 
steps  homeward  after  full  six  hours  standing  in  that 
crowded  court-room,  this  same  barrister  remarked  to  one 
of  our  friends  "  Tlie  Missionaries  have  won  the  case." 
The  formal  judgment  was  not  announced  till  the  fol- 
lowing week,  when  each  of  the  four  Magistrates  read  a 
eArefu)}f  written  docnment,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Com niiBsioner^s  orderg  were  ultra  vires. 


Thus  ended  the  Missionary  caae.  Of  course  the  Chris- 
tian  community  are  Jubilant  over  the  decision. 

Whether  the  Government  will  hereafter  legislate  in 
this  matter  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  to  be  gen* 
erally  admitted  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  will  now  be 
more  freely  and  frequently  preached  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  squares  of  cities  than  ever  before.  The  friends  of 
the  good  cause  in  all  lands  will  rejoice  with  us  over  this 
sigiiiiicant  victory.  His  blessed  word  must  be  published 
without  let  or  hindrance  throughout  this  whole  earth.  It 
was  a  poor  time  in  these  last  years  of  the  first  century 
since  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward  began  work  in  Bengal 
to  issue  orders  prohibiting  out-door  preaching.  These 
are  not  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company.  India  is 
older  and  wiser,  more  tolerant,  and  I  hope  more  Chris- 
tian, than  she  was  in  the  last  century. 

MiDNAFOB£»  July  1,  1 88 1. 
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The  Wondrous  Work  Amon^  the  Telng'ns, 

BY    REV.  FRANK  8.  DOBBINS. 

No  mission  of  any  denomination  in  any  land  has  suf- 
fered so  greatly  and  succeeded  so  grandly,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Mission  to  the  Telugus  of  India.  Its  com- 
plete history  is  comprised  within  the  years  of  a  single 
generation.  Before  our  eyes,  the  most  marvelous  move- 
ment of  all  mission  work  has  taken  place.  The  story  of 
the  Btlission  to  the  Tebigus  is  familiar  to  many;  it  should 
be  known  by  all, 

CXI'TTWTft  IN  INDIA, 

In  a  crescent-like  form,  Baptist  Missions  stretch  around 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  to  Rangoon 
and  Tavoy.  Among  the  Telugus,  the  American  and 
Canadian  Baptists  labor;  among  the  people  of  Oriasa 
(just  where  the  coast  of  India  bends  eai^tward,  and  lying 
to  the  south-west  of  Bengal),  the  Free  Baptists  are  at 
work;  in  Calcutta  and  vicinity,  the  English  Baptists  have 
toiled  since  the  close  of  the  last  century;  and  in  Burmab 
(belonging  to  that  which  commonly  is  called  Farther 
India),  we  meet  with  American  Baptists  again.  Id 
Assam,  to  the  north  of  Bengal,  American  Baptists  have 
had  missionaries  since  1836. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  TKLUGUS. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  India  lies  a  country  larger  than 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  together  (nearly  60{> 
miles  long,  about  350  miles  broad),  having  nearly  twice 
as  many  inhabitants.  According  to  the  last  oensiis^ 
eighteen  miUions  of  people  are  living  here.  The  great 
majority  of  these  belong  to  the  |"ace  of  the  Telugus. 
The  greater  part  of  this  field  is  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Government,  having  its  capital  in  Madras.  The 
people  have  short  yet  sturdy  frames,  small  eyes,  high 
cheek-bones,  scanty  beards,  thin  lips,  flattened  noses,  and 
yellowish  or  copper-colored  skins.  They  speak  a  Ian- 
guagCj  difficult  to  learn,  yet  so  wonderfully  smooth  and 
sweet,  that  it  is  often  called  the  Italian  of  India. 

The  Telugus  are  Brahmanists,  the  grossest  of  idolaters^ 
having  many  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs.  They, 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  system  of  easier  that  terrible  feature 


:  Hmduism.  Every  Hindu  ebild  is  born  within  a  cer- 
caste*  The  memhers  of  each  caste  are  required  to 
Jmye  as  little  as  posaible  to  do  with  those  of  the  other 
BiBtea.  The  four  principal  castes  are,  the  Priest  or 
vralimixi  caste,  the  Warrior  caste^  the  Merchant  caste, 
and  the  Sadras  or  Servile  caste;  besides  these,  and  below 
aU,  are  the  Pariahs,  who  have  no  caste,  but  are  outcasts. 

fristianity  knowing  no  snch  distinctions  as  these,  but 
elling  all,  finds  caste  its  greatest  obstruction, 
PE1>OBAFT18T  HlfiSlONS  TO  THB  TKLUaUB. 

The   London   Missionary  Society  sent  out  a  few  mis- 
sionaries in  1805 ;  after  a  short  time  they  were  withdrawn, 
Bid  later  on,  the  Mission   was  again  taken  up.     The 
Xhnrch  Missionary  Society  began  to  labor  here  in  1841, 
the  Evangelical  Lutherans  in  1850,  the  Scotch  Established 
Cbnrch  later  on,  the  Herm an nsburg  Mission  in  1866,  and 
^e  Propagation  Society  in  1875.     Besides  these,  there 
^e    laboring  in  the   vicinity  of  our  Missions,  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  the  Danish   Lutherans,  and  the  Free  Church 
^  Scotland,     None  of  these  Missions  are  as  prosperous 
Bi  onr  own. 

SOWING  IN  TEAKS, 

Rev,  Amos  Sutton,  a  Baptist  missionary  from  Orissa, 
India,  while  visiting  the  United  States  in  1835,  awakened 
an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Telugus  that  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Day,  as  the  first  missionary 
■b  that  people  in  1836.     The  solitary  missionary  began 
to  prepare  for  his  work  in  Vizagapatem,     After  a  brief 
stay  in  Madras,  he   removed  to  Nellore  in  1840.     While 
in  Madras  he  suffered   greatly.     "  Once,  while  he  was 
preaching  at  a  festival,  blows  w^ere  used;  be  was  severely 
becUen,  driven  back  through  a  narrow  street,  and  barely 
escaped  being  trampled  to  death,"     In  1840,  at  Nellore, 
^w  baptized  the  first  convert.     Mr,  Van  Husen  joined  bim 
^  1840.     Together  they  labored  in  patient  hope,  gather- 
ing in  a  few  souls,  when  in  1845  both  were  compelled,  on 
acoount  of  failing  health,  to  return  to  the  United  States* 
At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Union,  for 
the  first  time,  the  question,  "  Shall  the  Teluga  Mission  be 
abandoned,  or  sbal!  it  be  continued   and  re-enforced?'' 
WHS  debated.     If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  powerful  plea  of 

Er,  Judson,  the  Mission  woiUd  have  been  abandoned.  He, 
terceding  for  the  Mission,  said:  "I  would  cheerfully, 
at  my  age,  cross  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  learn  a  new  Ian- 
guage,  rather  than  lift  up  my  hand  for  the  abandonment 

^f  liiis  work."     Mr,  Day  and   Mr.   Sutton  added  their 

■leas  for  "the  little  one."  For  three  years,  nothing  was 
aone.  Mr.  Van  Husen  died;  and  Mr.  Day  continued  in 
feeble  health.      In  1848,  for  the  second  time^  it  is  pro- 

■o«ed  to  give  up  the  Mission  j    but  Mr.    Day   and  Mr. 

^ewett  are  sent  ont.  Five  years  of  severest  toil,  almost 
utterly  fruitless,  pass  away.  In  1853,  Mr.  Day  returns 
again  to  this  country,  leaving  Mr.  Jewett  alone.  The 
Union  meets  in  1853,  at  Albany;  for  the  (Atrci?  time  is 
brought  up  the  question, 

B  BHAIX   THE    "lone    STAB"  BK  EXTINGUISHED? 

The  deputation,  Messrs.   Peck  and  Granger,  after  de- 
ribing  the   results   of  their   observation  during  their 


^ri 


visit  to  the  field,  report  that  the  Mission  must  be  re>en- 
foroed  or  relinquished.  A  special  committee  urges  its 
continuance.  It  is  earnestly  discussed.  One  speaker 
mentioned  the  Mission,  pointing  to  the  map,  as  '^The 
Lone  Star*"  Before  sleeping,  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of 
the  National  hymn,  "  My  country,  'tis  of  thee,"  wrote, 
what  might  be  called  a  **  companion  piece,"  the  poem, 
'*The  Lone  Star." 

Shine  on,  *'  Lone  Start  *'  thy  radiance  bright 

Shall  spread  o'er  all  the  eastero  aky; 
Morn  breaks  apace  from  gloom  atid  night : 

Bhine  on,  and  bless  the  pilgrim's  eye. 

Shine  on,  "Lone  St&rt "  who  lifts  bis  hand 

To  dash  to  earth  so  bright  a  gem. 
A  new  **  lost  pleiad  "  from  the  band 

That  sparkles  in  night's  diadeajT 

Shine  on,  "  Lone  Star  I "  the  day  draws  near 
When  none  ahall  ahine  more  fair  than  thou — 

Thou»  born  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Wilt  glitter  on  Immanuera  brow. 

The  Union  decides,  conditionally,  to  re-enforce  the 
Mission.     Mr.  Douglass  is  sent  out  in  1855. 

"  PRJLTER'MKETIKG    UILL"    AT    ONGOLE. 

In  1853  or  1854,  Mr.  Jewett  went  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  streets  of  Ongole,  One  evening,  after  thg  day's 
toil  was  over — a  day  of  suffering  as  well,  for  the  mission- 
ary had  been  stoned  and  reviled — with  hie  wife  and  a 
native  Christian  named  Jacob,  Mr.  Jewett  ascends  a  bill 
overlooking  the  town.  There  they  sing  a  hymn,  and 
pray  to  God  "  to  send  a  missionary  to  Ongole."  Like  his 
Master,  who  hundreds  of  years  before,  from  OUvet'a 
brow,  had  prayed  for  the  city  that  rejected  hira,  did  the 
missiooary  pray  for  his  persecutors. 

Nine  years  of  incessant  labor  roll  away.  Discourage- 
mom  and  trial  and  failure  are  the  lot  of  the  missionaries. 
Finally,  Mr.  Jewett  must  return,  broken  down  in  health* 

"  MUCH    PEOPLE  THERB." 

For  the  fourth  time,  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
Mission  is  brought  up.  This  is  at  Providence  in  1862.  The 
relinquishing  of  the  Mission  is  **  urgently  demanded." 
**  IFtiiV'  8*y8  one,  **  wait  till  you  hear  from  Brother 
Jewett."  Brother  Jewett  comes.  **  Give  up?  no,  never  I" 
He  is  immovable.  He  believes  the  Lord  has  "much 
people"  among  the  Telugus;  that  prayers  will  be  an- 
answered  \  "  that  the  labors,  the  elrnggles,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  money  thus  far  laid  upon  the  altar  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Telugus  are  not  squandered,  but  will 
in  due  season,  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest,  The  Union 
may  abandon  the  field,  but  he  will  bear  no  part  of  the 
fearful  responaibility  of  that  abandonment."  The  Sec- 
retary, on  one  occasion,  said  to  him:  **  Well,  brother,  if 
you  are  resolved  to  return,  we  must  send  somebody  to 
bury  you.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  a  Christian 
burial  in  that  heathen  land,"  Wbo  shall  be  that  "Some- 
body? "  Has  the  Lord  forgotten  his  servants'  prayer  on 
*  Prayer^Meeting  Hill?" 

"l    SEND   THKS  TO   THE   GENTILES," 

So  said  Paul,  as  he  told  his  experience  to  Agri^^ja. 
Further,  his  mission  was  "  to  o^%\v>>^fcvx'fe:^^^'i^'^^'^^^'*^^^^ 
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them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God^  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sinsy  and  inheritance  ambng  them  ^^hich  are  sanctified  by 
faith  that  is  in  me,**  {i,  e.,  in  the  Christ,  who  is  speaking 
to  Paul).  Long  before  had  the  Holy  Spirit  said:  "  Sepa- 
rate me,  Barnabas,  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them."  Even  so,  God  sounded  his  call  in  the 
heart  of  one  to  go  to  Ongole,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
faith,  Mr.  John  Everett  Glough,  who  had  been  four  years 
in  the  Government  employ  in  Minnesota,  and  who  had 
spent  five  years  at  college,  and  taught  for  one  year  and 
labored  for  one  year  as  a  missionary  colporteur  in  Eastern 
Iowa.  While  engaged  in  this  last  work,  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  Telugu  field,  and  the  conviction 
impressed  upon  his  heart  that  he  was  called  to  go  to  work 
among  the  Telugus.  He  was  appointed  (at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight),  in  August,  1864,  to  India,  and  sailed  not 

long  after. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Clough  arrived  on  the 
field.  Mr.  Clough,  with  the  prediction  of  faith,  says  that 
God  will  send  a  great  multitude.  Daily,  "  publicly,  and 
from  house  to  house,"  he  and  his  assistants  preached 
Christ  Jesus.  (By  way  of  parenthesis,  how  striking  a 
resemblance  there  is  between  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
labors,  and  the  story  of  the  labors  of  our  Baptist  mission- 
aries, bis  successors.) 

BBINGING   IN    THE   SHEAVES. 

Sowing  in  tears;  reaping  in  joy.  The  little  one  is  to 
become  a  thousand.  The  clouds  that  obscured  the  shi- 
ning of  "  The  Lone  Star  "  is  driven  away.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Clough  visits  for  the  first  time  his  station  at  Ongole,  in 
1866,  the  heathen  begin  to  seek  the  missionary,  where 
thirteen  years  before  they  stoned  his  brother-laborer. 
In  January,  1867,  the  first  church  is  organized  in  Ongole 
with  eight  members.  From  this  time  forward,  additions 
are  made  by  the  hundreds,  until,  in.  1874,  the  church 
numbered  three  thousand  three  hundred.  Other  mis- 
sionaries join  the  band.  Other  stations  are  prospered. 
The  work  goes  on  gloriously  until  1877.  Then  came  a 
^reat  calamity;  but  the  Lord  brought  good  out  of  it. 


IF  THE  LOBD  BE  OOD 


THE  LOBD  HE  IS  THE  GOO. 


For  two  years  a  famine  raged  over  the  whole  Madras 
Presidency,  beginning  in  May,  1877.  The  rain  did  not 
fall;  the  burning  sun  scorched  the  grain;  or  it  was  de- 
voured by  insects.  Five  hundred  thousand  people  per- 
ished. Help  was  solicited  and  obtained  from  all  over 
the  world.  Now,  the  first  work  of  the  missionary  was  to 
dispense  these  gifts,  to  feed  the  starving,  give  medicine 
to  the  sick,  and  to  find  employment  for  those  who  could 
work.  No  candidates  for  baptism  were  received  for 
over  fifteen  months,  lest  they  should  come  for  "the 
loaves,"  or  literally,  for  the  rice.  Yet  hundreds  of  appli- 
K^tions  were  received  from  heathens  who  professed  to 
have  become  Christians.  Why  was  it  so?  The  heathens 
had  learned  that  their  gods  could  not  help  them;  the 
famine  had  taught  them  that  "  the  Lord  he  is  the  God! " 
In  June,  1878,  candidates  were  again  received.  Mr. 
Clough  expects,  bo  he  wrote,  that  three  thousand  would 
be  baptized  taieAin  six  marUAs.     Instead  of  this,  vnUkin 


six  weeks  eight  thousand  were  baptized ;  **  more  than  "  he 
had  "  thought "  had  his  prayer  been  answered.    From 
that  time,  the  numbers  have  been  swelling  cintii  (as  we 
learn  from  a  copy  of  the  last  year's  report  just  received 
from  Mr.  Clough)  the  church  at  Ongole  numbers  15,692 
members.     What  hath  God  wrought?    Not  merely  in 
this  great  ingathering.     It  was  God  who  gave  faith  to 
the  earlier  missionaries,  who  gave  them  courage  to  toil 
on  in  the  midst  of  apparent  failure,  who  prevented  the 
relinquishing  of  the  Mission.     From  the  very  beginning, 
right  down  to  to-day,  we  see  in  this  Mission  the  wondrous 
work  of  God.     Now  what  remains.    Earnest  appeals  are 
made  for  re-enforcements,  for  more  men  for  the  Telugus. 
Who  will  respond?    For  other  fields,  men  can  be  found. 
Are  there  none  for  this?    "  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest"    He   answered   this,   the  "Lord's  prayer," it 
Ongole,  in  senrding  Brother  Clough;  he  will  answer  it 
again,  in  sending  others.     Will  yaw  go?    Will  you  prayf 
— National  Baptist. 


Sunday  Sohool  Work  In  India. 

BT   REV.    JAMES    L.    PHILLIPS,   K.D. 

British  India  has  much  to  learn  concerning  Sundtj 
school  work.  To  an  American,  coming  here  from  a  land 
where  this  department  of  Christian  effort  is  so  thorough- 
ly  systematized,  and  carried  to  such  comparative  perfec- 
tion, the  scene  here  is  disappointing  indeed.  Still,  there 
are  tokens  of  true  progress,  for  which  one  can  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  Although  there  are  many  church- 
es in  India,  and  some  whole  missions,  where  each  t 
thing  as  a  Sunday  school  is  unknown,  still  we  have  not 
a  few  strong,  stirring,  successful  schools  that  are  proving 
beyond  question  the  desirability  and  the  practicability 
of  this  sort  of  work  in  pagan  lands.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  every  American  mission  in  this  country  f  ^lly  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  the  Sunday  school  agency,  and  in  some 
of  these  missions  it  is  being  employed  with  characteriBtio 
vigor  and  corresponding  results. 

Our  city  churches,  as  a  rule,  are  doing  best  in  this  line 
of  work,  and  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Lucknow,  and  Delhi  you  will  find  Sandaj 
schools  that  have  something  of  the  home  ring  to  theoL 
By  far  the  best  school  that  I  have  seen  in  Calcutta  ii 
that  belonging  to  the  American  Methodists,  or,  as  it  ii 
generally  caUed,  "Dr.  Thobum's  School*'  The  English 
Baptist  school,  in  Circular  Road  Chapel,  is  also  doing  a 
good  work.  But  in  these  and  others  there  is  far  too  little 
pushing  missionary  effort.  Some  of  our  city  achools  are 
dying  of  respectability,  doing  little  or  nothing  for  the 
great  mass  of  ignorant  humanity,  '^the  great  anwashed" 
on  all  sides  of  them.  Can  a  church  or  a  Sunday  school 
live  or  grow  by  simply  caring  for  itself,  and  neglecting 
the  community  in  which  it  is  planted? 

Early  in  the  present  year  a  Sunday  school  oonvention 
was  held  at  Allahabad,  and  quite  a  number  of  live  ques- 
tions related  to  this  branch  of  work  was  discussed.  The 
report  of  this  meeting  has  not  yet  appeared,  though  it  has 
been  promised  the  public,   and  probably  iff  in  preSi 
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the  neiWBpaper  accounts  that  I  saw,  I  was  led  to 
{k  that  the  attendance  was  not  large,  nor  the  gather- 
particularly  enthusiastic;  but  I  believe  certain  plans 
a  adopted  looking  towards  more  systematized  and 
►tly  extended  work  in  future.  I  hope  our  Sunday 
ool  workers  at  home  will  think  of  this  great  and  com* 
lively  new  field,  and  invoke  upon  it  and  its  toilers 
gracious  benediction  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
ttie  centenary  of  Sunday  schools  was  observed  by 
ropriate  services  in  several  places  in   India.     In  Cal- 


Hidnapore  the  nucleus  of  a  Sunday  school  library^  but 
very  few  books  as  yet.  Judging  from  the  report  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  for  South  India  and  Ceylon,  I 
think  that  part  of  the  country  may  be  ahead  of  Bengal 
in  Sunday  school  literature. — S.  S.  TXmes. 


The  First  Protestant  Mission  Yiork  in  India. 
Mr.   Roper   Lethbndge,   of   India,    in  his  History  of 
India,  says:  ^*The  first  Protestant  mission  to  India  was 
a  Danish  one  at  Tranquebar;  and  the  old  Danish  settle- 


it  ikiucakme  UI:F0K£  CLlVEi  FLEJimTiCJ 


BEHALF  or  tHRISTIi?r  MISSIOHH. 


ft  rhe  Church  of  England  schools  came  together,  and 
>  i  1  ve  those  connected  with  some  of  the  otnerchurches 
I  likewise;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  something 
ne  in  a  united  way  in  honor  of  Kobert  Raikes  and 
ne  of  his  early  coadjutors,  to  whom  all  sects  are  so 
gely  indebted  for  instruction,  example,  and  inspiration 
Uiis  noble  department  of  Christian  service.  Perhaps, 
hundred  years  hence,  India^e  Sunday  schools  may  be 
Ay  to  put  up  a  Raikes  monumeni, 
Very  little  as  yet  has  been  doue  in  India  towards  cre- 
ng  Sunday  school   lilerature  in  the  vernacular  of  the 

tile.  There  is  a  great  field  here,  and  an  inviting  one, 
for  native  scholars,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  few 
good  books  for  children  have  been  prepared  in  the 
mgali  language  by  missinnaries  and  native  Christians. 
e  have  an  illustrated  monthly  paper,  too,  called  the 
tiringan  (Firefly),  which  is  i.>sued  by  the  Tract  Soci- 
y,  and  is  having  a  fair  circulation.     We  have  here  at 


ments  of  Tranquebar  and  Serampore  have  always  l>een 
the  headquarters  of  Protestant  efforts,  which  were  there 
formerly  allowed  greater  liberty  than  in  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company  whose  traditional  policy  of 
strict  religJoua  neutrality  was  opposed  to  even  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  encouraging  missions.  Ziegenbalg  was  the 
first  missionary  at  Tranquebar,  and  he  was  partially  sup- 
ported  by  the  English  *  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.*  To  him  and  his  colleagues  belong  the  glory  of 
having  initiated  that  method  of  spreading  Christianity 
which  is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  one  most  suited 
to  the  needs  of  India  and  least  likely  to  cau*^e  disturbance 
or  ill-wiil^ — namely,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
native  languages,  and  the  education  of  the  young  Zieg* 
enbalg  landed  at  Tranquebar  in  1706;  and  in  1V50  the 
famous  Sr'hwartz  joined  the  same  misniou.  This  great 
man  thoroughly  mastered  the  Tamil  and  others  ^exvAR»s»x 
languages,  and  b^*  Vvv^  «sa?cu^*VT)i«ia&  ^^\  ^x^stx^^  -a^R.'o^xx* 


immenae  influeiioe  amongst  the  natives  of  Southern  India 
— efipeoially  witb  the  Kaja  of  Tanjore,  at  whose  capital 
be  settled  in  1777.  Snob  wajs  the  magic  viitue  of  the 
fame  of  his  holy  life  that  Tippu,  when  told  that  the 
Unglisb  wished  to  send  an  envoy  to  him,  replied,  *  Let 
them  send  the  Christian  (Schwartz)  to  me;  I  need  fear 
no  deceit  from  him.'  When  he  died,  foil  of  years  and  of 
honor,  and  bemoumed  by  the  tears  of  the  'l^njoreans, 
the  English  East  India  Company  set  up  a  statue  to  bis 
memory  in  the  principal  church  of  Madras. 

**  Kieraander  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in 
Bengal,  and  he  was  invited  thither  from  the  South  Indian 
Mission  by  Clive  in  1758.  But  the  most  famous  of  the 
Bengal  missionaries  were  the  three  great  Baptists,  Carey, 
Ward,  and  Marsh  man,  who  made  Se  ramp  ore  the  centre 
of  Oriental  Biblical  literature,  and  the  fruit  of  whose 
labors  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  vast  number  oi  Biblical 
translations.  Carey  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1 793,  and  after 
some  struggles  for  subsistence  set  up  a  printing-press  at 
an  indigo- factory  at  Malda,  of  which  he  had  been  put  in 
cbarge.  His  colleagues  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  1797,  but 
narrowly  escaped  immediate  deportation  by  the  authori- 
ties, who  were  afraid  lest  native  opinion  should  take 
alarm  at  the  advent  of  so  many  missionaries.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  the  whole  community  took  up 
their  residence  at  Serampore,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Danish  flag;  there  they  labored  and  died,  and  there  is 
now  peacefully  continued  (though  under  British  rule)  the 
work  which  they  commenced. 


Ii«ir|  Hju-tjB. 


"In  fame  only  second  to  the  Serampore  missionaries 
was  Ilenrf  Marty n,  a  missionary  chaplain  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1814  the  first  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  was  a]j pointed;  and  that  See  has  since  been 
adorned  by  such  well-known  names  as  those  of  Ileber, 
Wilson,  Uollon,  and  Milraan.  Bnl  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
t^blhhmeDt  of  the  ludiBn  Govenimont  is  not  a  raission- 
^rjr  oije,   MS  lis  duties  are  to  minister   to  the  spiritual 


wants  of  the  Christian  servanta  of  the  OoTerDmeDi»  es* 

pecially  the  British  troops;  and  even  Henry  Martyn'i 
labors,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  India,  were  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  similar  works, 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  clerical  duties  among  his  own 
countrymen.** 

'*  At  the  present  moment  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ceyloo 
number  186,000,  whilst  the  Protestants  of  that  island 
number  54,000.  The  Christians  of  India  were  returned 
at  the  last  census  as  numbering  897,682;  but  in  the  returns 
there  is  no  distinction  drawn  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  though  the  former  are,  of  course,  In  a 
large  majority," 


mari«^ 
>owi^H 


Mission  Work  iu  India— Progress  Since  1871, 

BY  REV.  B.  U.  BADLEY,  M.  A- 

Having  just  finished  compiling  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Indian  Missionary  Directory,"  the  writer  is  enabled  to 
give  the  latest  statistics  of  our  rapidly  enlarging  work  in 
India,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  eommnnica- 
tions  of  scores  of  missionaries  of  the  various  societies 
represented  in  the  land.  These  statistics  are  very  cheer- 
ing to  the  missionary  in  the  field  and  should  be  full  of 
encouragement  to  the  Church  at  home.  God  is  with  ua. 
The  people  are  learning  of  and  accepting  Christ.  A 
friend  in  America  wrote  us  recently:  "You  missionariet 
seem  to  be  always  portraying  a  grand /wiure/ 
things  not  done,  but  to  be  done;  victories  sare  to  bo 
by  and  by,'*'*  To  this  let  the  undermentioned  fij 
reply.     They  show  what  has  been  done  in  nine  years. 

The  four  leading  statistical  items — those  most  indicia 
tive  of  the  work  done  are:  (1)  Foreign  Missionaries;  (2) 
Native  Ordained  Agents;  (3)  Native  Christians  (includ- 
ing children);  (4)  Communicants.  Besides,  there  are 
school,  Sunday-school,  medical^  Bible,  colportage,  and 
other  statistics.  It  may  suffice  to  take  up  the  first  foar 
in  the  present  article. 

L  rbreign  Misnonaries. — Of  these,  including  pro- 
fessors in  miftsion  colleges  (who  labor  among  non-Chrii- 
tian  youths  and  are  bona  fide  missionaries,  although  not 
always  so  counted),  there  are  now  680  (representing  32 
raiBsionary  societies),  an  increase  of  67  since  1871.  Of 
this  number  England,  with  244,  Germany,  with  131,  and 
the  United  States,  with  117,  have  the  majority.  Other 
countries  are  represented  as  follows:  Scotland,  67;  Ire- 
land, 19;  Canada,  17;  Wales,  15;  Switzerland,  IS; 
Sweden,  10;  Denmark,  5;  Norway,  4;  France,  2;  Russia^ 
1;  Holland,  1;  Belgium,!;  West  Indies,  1;  while  no  Ie«» 
than  thirty  are  sons  of  missionaries,  born  in  Indta^ — 
the  S  cud  d  era,  New  tons,  and  others — a  very  significant 
fact.  The  remaining  1 1  were  born  here,  of  European 
descent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  from  what  distantly  re- 
moved localities  our  missionaries  have  come* 

Of  the  117  from  the  States,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  distribution;  Ohio,  18;  New  York,  16; 
Pennsylvania,  12;  Massachusetts,  7;  Connecticut,  5;  In- 
diana, 5;  Illinois,  4;  Kentucky,  3;  Maine,  2;  Vermofit, 
2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Virginia,  2;  Tennessee,  1;  Mich- 
igan,   1;    Wieconsin,    1;    Iowa,    1;    other  States  (or  nn- 
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known))  29.  Poasiblyy  if  the  exact  figares  were  known, 
lome  other  State  might  eclipse  Ohio,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
lonbtf uL  It  seems  to  be  the  banner  State  for  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  presidents. 

Of  these  689  missionaries,  one,  the  Rev.  George  Pearce, 
of  the  English  Baptists,  has  been  a  missionary  in  India 
Qpward  ot  J^ty  years.  He  arrived  in  1826,  and  in  the 
fifty-five  years  has  been  absent  on  health  furlough  but 
ten  years.  Since  1705  there  has  been  but  on^  missionary 
who  has  pat  in  a  longer  term  of  service.  This  was  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Rottler,  of  the  Early  Danish  Society,  who  ar- 
rived in  1776  and  died  in  1836,  after  laboring  sixty  years. 
Sixteen  have  labored  upward  of  forty  but  under  fifty 
years;  33  from  thirty  to  forty;  100  from  twenty  to 
thirty;  179  from  ten  to  twenty;  360  under  ten  years. 
Gronping  by  societies,  we  have: 

ChuWh  of  England 103 

tkmA  (German)  Society 75 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church i ...:.. .    65 

Qospel  Propagation  Society 48 

London  Missionary  Society 45 

Wealeyan  Missionary  Society 44 

English  Baptist  Society 81 

American  Presbyterian  Society 28 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Society 27 

American  Board .•...'. 24 

and  so  on  down  to  the  Friend^s  (£ttglish)  Mission,  with 
twO|  and  several  pHvat/or  incF^endent  missions,  with 
one  bir  MOi^  laborers. 

XL  Native  Vtdained  Jtyents. — Here  there  has  been 
Most  enodnragiilij^  prt^ess.  There  are  now  389  native 
iniasionaries,  a  gain  S:>l  164  since  1871.  There  is  cause 
for  rejoicing  in  tMs.  The  grea't  work  to  be  done  here  is 
\ij  these  meii>  %bo  know  the  language  and  are  native  to 
the  land.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  increase  in  the  nttmber 
of  foreign  missionaries,  and  hope  it  may  continue-;  bnt 
we  have'the  greater  joy  in  knowing  that  so  many  of  tte 
sons  *6f  India  are  coming  forward  to  preach  C^dst  to 
th^i"  countrymen.  They  are  a  grand  company  of  men. 
^^ilany  of  them  could  get  larger  salaries  by  accepting  gov- 
ernment service,  but  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are.  In 
five  societies  the  native  missionaries  now  outnumber  the 
foreign,  and  ere  long  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  other 
Booieties.  During  the  interval  under  review  the  Ameri- 
oan  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  gained  no  less  than 
49  native  missionaries  (mostly,  of  course,  in  the  Telugn 
Mission,  near  Madras);  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  gained  40;  the  Qospel  Propagation  Society,  19;  the 
American  Board,  16;  and  so  on. 

nL  Native  Christians, — Here  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  62  per  cent.  Not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  still  a  grand  increase.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  death-rate  in  India  is  much 
higher  than  at  home.  Of  this  we  are  reminded  every 
year.  Cholera,  small-pox,  and  fever  are  very  fatal  here. 
The  following  table  gives  a  relative  statement  of  the 
YariouB  aoeieties: 

CJhnnA  of  England 75,998 

Amerkwi  Baptist  Miseionary  Union 55,633 

Gospel  Propagation  &oc'ie\y 51,391 


London  Missionary  Society ^  50,098 

Gk)68ner'8  Missionary  Society 29,386 

American  Board 18,485 

Leipzig  Missionaiy  Society 11,981 

English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 10.000 

Basel  Missionary  Society 7,887 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 5,855 

These,  with  others,  give  a  total  of  840,623. 

During  these  nine  years  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  has  octupled  its  native  Christians;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  trebled;  the  Amerioan 
Evangelical  Lutheran  (General  Synod)  and  Gossner's 
Missionary  Societies  have  doubled;  while  the  Indian 
Home  Mission  to  the  Santals  has  grown  from  35  con- 
verts in  1871  to  2,756,  in  1880;  the  Canadian  Baptist 
Mission  has  gained  1,000;  the  American  Evangelical 
Lutheran  (General  Council)  660  converts,  etc.  The  total 
increase  is  116,365.  Many  of  these  are  "  famine  con- 
verts;" but  not,  therefore,  necessarily  of  poor  quality 
and  little  worth.  More  than  two  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  famine,  and  these  new  Christians  have  remained 
firm  and  will,  no  doubt,  thus  continue.  Suffering  and 
distress  have  led  many  hundreds  to  Christ,  and  through 
him  to  rest  and  peace. 

Besides  these  340,000  native  Christians,  there  are 
thousands  of  adherents — people  who  are  almost  Christians, 
in  various  stages  of  education  and  of  nearness  to  Christ. 
One  mission  alone  counts  upward  of  3,000  of  these.  In 
the  South  India  Missions  there  were  in  1878  no  less  than 
127,000.  At  piiesent  in  all  India  there  are  at  least  150,000 
of  these  un!>A^tized  Christians.  The  fact  that  many  vil- 
lages are  petitioning  the  missionaries  to  send  them 
teachers  and  preachers  shows  how  the  leavening  influence 
is  aXi  work.  The  baptisms  tell  only  a  part  of  the  progress 
tikade. 

IV.  Communicants. — This  item  represents  the  adutt 
community.  This  has  grown  in  these  nine  years  from 
52,816  to  102,444,  or  in  round  numbers  has  doubled.  The 
Church  of  England  stands  first  here,  also,  with  19,401; 
the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union  has  18,653 ;  the 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  15,305;  Gossner's  Missionary 
Society,  11,091;  the  Leipzig  Missionary  Society,  6,000; 
London  Missionary  Society,  4,632;  the  American  Board, 
3,765;  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  3,727,  etc 

We  may  conclude  with  the  following  table,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 


1^ 

taw. 

1861. 

1871. 

1880. 

Foreign  missionaries. . 

839 

479 

639 

689 

Native  missionaries. . . 

21 

97 

225 

889 

Native  Christians 

.  91.093 

188,731 

224,258 

840,028 

Conmiunicants 

.  14,661 

42,976 

52,816 

10J,444 

With  these  figures  before  us,  we  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  We  know  that  it  is  our  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  us  the  kingdom  and  we  rest  upon  his  word.  On 
every  hand  new  fields  are  opening  and  the  opportunity 
here  set  before  the  Church  is  one  of  the  greatest  imagin- 
able. Oh!  that  the  Church  would  carry  India  more  con- 
stantly, more  earnestly  upon  its  heart  in  prayer,  and  send 

I  the  money  and  the  men  for  the  work  that  God  bids  us  do 

j  and  do  without  delay! — /n<Zep«n.dei>l. 
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Woman's  Work  in  India. 

BY  MBS.  E.  S.  WEST. 

India,  known  also  as  Hindustan  or  *^  the  land  of  the 
Indus,**  is  a  country  of  varied  cliraate,  wonderful  re- 
sources, and  of  ancient  ciyilization.  It  extends  from  the 
snowy  cones  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  in  an  irregu- 
lar tnangle,  with  an  area  of  1,677,698  square  miles  to  the 
point  where  Cape  Cormorin  rounds  into  the  glittering 
Indian  seas.  Its  dense  population  of  nearly  300,000,000 
is  composed  of  many  distinct  races,  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  dialect,  and  of  which  among  the  aboriginal  in- 
nabitants  the  principal  are  the  Bengalee,  Oriya,  Mahratta, 
Gujratee,  Tehnga,  Tamil,  Karnata  and  Hindi,  or  Hindo- 
Btanee.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  in  the  cities,  plains 
and  on  the  mountain  sides,  Moslems,  Parsees,  Jews  and 
Europeans. 

There  are  now  thirty-nine  evangelical  missionary 
societies  represented  in  India,  among  which  the  various 
Woman's  tfoards  of  our  own  and  the  mother  country  are 
laboring  faithfully  for  the  Master. 

The  Ipnglish  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Female 
Education  in  the  East"  was  followed  by  the  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society,  the  pioneer  of  American 
woman's  work,  distinctively  as  such  in  heathen  lands. 
This  Society,  founded  through  the  efforts  of  that  beloved 
**  elect  lady,"  the  sainted  Mrs.  T.  C.  Doremus,  of  New 
York,  partook  largely  of  her  catholic  spirit.  It  is  now 
twenty  years  since  its  first  missionary,  Miss  H.  G.  Brit- 
tan,  was  sent  to  Calcutta  to  labor  among  the  Zenanas  of 
that  city,  and  the  seed  sown  is  already  bearing  fruit  many 
fold.  It  has  stations  at  Calcutt«i,  Allahabad  and  Cawn- 
pore. 

Calcutta,  with  its  suburb,  Rajpore,  has  a  large  number 
of  Zenanas  under  regular  visitation,  27  schools,  with  1,200 

Supils,  an  Orphanage  with  100  little  inmates  cared  for  by 
[rs.  Page,  and  many  Bible  women  superintended  by 
Miss  Louise  M.  Hook,  who,  with  twelve  associate  mis- 
sionaries, reside  at  the  American  Mission  Home,  140 
Dunhumtollah  street. 

Miss  Lathrop  superintends  the  Home  and  work  at  Al- 
lahabad, which  has  twelve  teachers,  three  native  assis- 
tants, several  hundred  pupils  in  the  Sabbath  and  day 
schools,  and  230  Zenanas  under  regular  visitation  and  in- 
struction. 

Cawnpore,  the  newly  established  station  of  this  Society, 
is  cared  for  by  Miss  Ward^  with  three  assistants,  and  al- 
ready numbers  76  Zenanas,  with  6  day  and  5  Sabbath 
schools.  The  work  is  opening  here  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  our  missionaries  write  that  with  proper 
workers  and  means.  Zenana  work  can  readily  be  opened 
up  all  through  India.  In  a  recent  letter  Miss  Ward  says: 
^*  My  heart  is. very  heavy  this  morning.  We  have  opened 
worK  here,  and  it  is  now  coming  in  to  us  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  more  than  we  can  do,  and  I  see  no  way  to 
afford  the  help  needed.  When  night  comes  I  am  so  titled 
I  cannot  talk.  My  mind  goes  over  this  and  that,  that 
has  not  been  done,  and  that  would  have  been  done  had 
there  been  more  time."  A  peculiar  form  of  work  at  Al- 
lahabad and  Cawnpore  is  the  visits  made  by  the  mission- 
aries to  the  **  Ghats  "  or  bathing  places  of  the  women  on 
the  Ganges.  Here  at  an  early  morning  hour  large 
numbers  of  native  women  congregate  to  bathe,  bearing 
offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers  which  are  thrown  on  the 
stream,  and  prayers  for  blessings  from  its  sacred  waters. 
Many,  we  hope,  learn  here,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  "  cleanseth  from  all 
sin." 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  auxiliary  to  the  A. 

jB,  C.  F,  M.,   18  a  worthy  helpmeet   to  that  venerable 

Society,     Thirteen  jreara  have  ite  missionaries  labored  in 


India  and  the  neiKhborioff  Island  of  Ceylon,  Six  ladies 
are  connected  with  the  Hadura  Mission,  having  under 
their  care  14  boarding  and  day  schools;  four  with  the 
Mahratta  Mission,  superintending  4  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  in  Ceylon,  we  find  at  Oodooyule  a  large 
boarding  school  for  girls  under  Miss  Agnew;  another  at 
Oodoopitty,  of  which  Miss  Townshend  has  the  oversight, 
and  a  number  of  village  schools. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  labored  eleven  years  in  India,  in 
connection  with  the  Lodiana,  Furrukhabad  and  Kolapoor 
Missions,  makins  a  total  of  30  missionaries,  72  Bible 
readers  and  native  teachers,  53  day  schools,  and  125 
scholarships. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  directed 
its  efforts  mainly  to  the  Telagus  of  India.  At  Nellore, 
Mrs.  D.  Downie  and  Miss  M.  M.  Day  are  busily  employed 
in  school  and  Bible  work;  at  Secunderabad,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell is  alone  in  similar  work;  Mrs.  Loughridge  is  at 
Hanamaconda;  and  at  Madras  Mrs.  L.  Jewett  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Nichols  find  their  time  fully  occupied  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  work  on  their  hands. 

The  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Society  has 
stations  at  Bhimpore,  Basalore,  Midnapore  and  Jellasore, 
superintended  respectively  by  Mrs.  Burkholder,  Miss  Ida 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Crawford. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  represented  at  Calcutta, 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Goolburga 
and  Madras. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
the  youngest  in  the  sisterhood,  has  had  a  flourishing 
school  for  girls,  for  some  years  past,  at  Chittoor,  in  con- 
nection witn  the  Arcot  Mission\ind  under  the  care  of 
Miss  M,  J.  Mandeville. 

The  problem  how  to  reach  the  women  of  this  far-off 
land  has  been  solved  for  us.  The  touching  story  in  The 
leaflet,  "  What  a  pair  of  slippers  did  for  India,"  tell  ub 
how  to  a  Christian  woman  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
opening  the  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  her  suffer- 
ing Indian  sisters.  Now  many  thousand  Zenanas  are 
opened  to  the  lady  missionaries  of  every  society,  and 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Babus  as  teachers 
for  their  wives  and  daughters.  And  not  alone  in  the 
Zenanas  of  the  higher  classes  are  the  doors  opening,  for 
aside  from  the  training  schools  for  girls,  an  interesting 
feature  is  the  village  work  in  India.  Here  the  women 
are  more  accessible,  vet  as  elsewhere  they  must  be  sought 
in  their  homes,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  Christian 
women,  for  no  male  missionaries  are  granted  aidmission  in 
them.  Much  has  been  already  accomplished  hj  car  lady 
missionaries  and  native  Bible  women  in  their  visits  to 
these  village  homes,  and  frequently  large  companies  of 
native  women,  attracted  by  the  singing,  will  gather  and 
thus  hear  the  "  old,  old  story,"  so  new  alas  to  them,  of 
the  Saviour  who  came  to  save  even  the  women  of  India. 

Another,  and  it  seems  the  most  important,  is  the 
woman's  medical  work  of  the  various  societies  in  India. 
Our  hearts  have  grown  sad  in  listening  to  the  recitals  of 
sickness,  agony  and  often  life-long  suffering  in  conse- 
quence, borne  by  these  women  because  no  male  physi- 
cian could  see  them  or  prescribe  for  them.  The  customs 
of  centuries  past  decreed  death  rather  than  such  dis- 
grace. 

In  November,  1869,  Miss  Clara  Swain,  M.  D.,  of  Cas- 
tile, N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  went  as  the  first  lady  physician  from 
America  to  the  foreign  field.  She  was  sent  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  to 
Bareilly,  and  in  six  weeks  arter  her  arrival  there  treated 
108  female  patients.    The  history  of  her  work  in  India, 
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as  well  as  that  of  other  lady  physicians,  narrated  by  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Gracey  in  "  Woman*8  Medical  Work  in  Foreign 
Lands,"  seems  almost  a  fairy  tale.  And  we  rejoice  that 
in  this  two-fold  character  the  messenger  of  healing  finds 
access  to  the  homes  of  India,  caring  for  the  ills  of  woman- 
hood while  she  points  to  the  ^reat  Physician  of  souls. 
May  it  prove  the  missing  link  that  shall  draw  our  sisters 


missionaries,  5  slogle  ladies,  83  churches,  18  native  ordained  min- 
isters, 217  congregations  with  11,872  men,  women  and  children, 
2,601  members  in  good  standing,  160  village  schools,  3, 7? 2  scholars. 
Misnonaries  in  the  Marathi  Mission.— M.  B.  Ankalpager,  W.  O. 
Ballantine,  M.D.,  J.  D.  Barase,  Y.  L.  Bhambal,  Lemuel  Blssell,  H. 
J.  Bruce,  E.  M.  Dhalawani,  S.  B.  Fairbank,  L.  8.  Gates,  if.  D. 
Gayakawad,  Charles  Harding,  E.  8.  Hume,  R.  A.  Hume,  V.  B. 


from  the  chains  of  earthliness  and  sin  to  the  liberty  j  Earomarkar,  A.  B.  Kshirasagar,  8.  C.  Makasare.  V.  A.  Makasare, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Though  uneducated  and  often  |  R.  V.  Modak,  W.  V.  Ohol,  C.  W.  Park,  R.  D.  Pawar,  S.  M.  Rath- 
oppressed,  yet  women  is  a  strong  power  in  India.  It  ia  awad,  L.  M.  8alave,  James  Smith,  D.  T.  Wagehaware,  G.  L. 
true  there,  as  well  as  here,  that  "  she  who  rocks  the  |  Wagehaware,  S.  R.  Wells,  R  Winsor,  S.  M.  Zadhav. 
cradle  rules  the  world,"  for  the  mother  love  exists  j  Mmianarie»  in  the  Madura  Mission.— A.  Barnes,  W.  A.  Buck- 
Strongly  there.  To  us,  as  the  women  of  America,  is  the  I  ingham,  Thomas  S.  Burnell,  John  E.  Chandler,  John  S.  Chandler, 
charge  given— "  help  those  women."  Let  the  memory  .  Edward  Chester,  m.d..  D.  Christian,  Alfred  Clark,  John  Colton,  J. 
of  our  Christian  birth  and  education,  the  thoughts  of  our  Cornelius,  M.  Devasayagam,  M.  Eames,  George  Gutterson,  James 
happy  homes,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  be-  |  Heirick,  W.  8.  Ilowland,  8.  Isaac,  John  P.  Jones.  8.  Mathur- 


yond  the  grave,  strengthen  us  to  be  faithful  in  this  duty. 

Missions  and  Missionaries  in  India. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  following  record  is  made  up  from  the 
Indian  Mimoiiary  Directory ,  issued  in  India  in  April  of  this  year, 
prepared  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley. 

ENGLISH  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

William  Carey  went  out  as  its  first  missionary  in  1793.  The  ; 
Society  now  occupies  the  following  stations:  Calcutta,  Sir-  I 
ampore,  Backergunge,  Jessore,  Dacca,  Eiistern   Bengal,  Diuage 


anaigam,  J.  T.  Noyes,  D.  Pilaventhrum,  John  liendall,  A.  G. 
Rowland,  A.  Savarimutta,  E.  Seymour,  M.  Thomas,  J.  E.  Tracy, 
D.  Vathamuttu.  G.  Vathanaiagum,  G.  T.  Washburn,  C.  Williams. 

KNOLISU  CnUKCU  MI88I0KAKY  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  has  at  present  connected  with  its  missions  in  India 
103  European  missionaries,  107  native  ordained  agent?,  75.677 
native  Christians,  17,294  communicants. 

J/i'Mw narie«.— Right  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Sargent,  Frederick 
Abel,  D.  Abraham,  V.  Abraham,  F.  W.  N.  Alexander,  Jani  All, 


pore,  Beerbhoom,  Monghyr,  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  i  ^-  ^^-  Arden,  D.  ArulananUium,  G.  Arumanayngam,  P.  Arum- 
Delhi,  Simla,  Poona,  Madras,  and  Ootacamund;  there  are  in  all  '  ausyagam,  A.  Asirvadham,  8.  Asirvadham,  Arthur  Bailey,  Wm. 
about  llOktations  and  substations.  It  has  34  European  and  11  !  ^-  Baker,  A.  E.  Ball,  Shankar  Balwaut,  J.  Bamlwrd,  John  Bam- 
native  missionaries.  About  2,500  children  are  taught  in  the  day  bridge,  Apaji  Bapaji,  R.  Bateman,  Aug.  W.  Baumann,  Charles- 
schools,  and  400  in  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  Society.  !  Baumann,  R  J.  Bell,  John  Hunter  Bishop,  M.  8.  Biswas,  Molam 
The  native  Church-members  connecUd  with  the  Society  number  j  Biswas,  J.  Blaich,  W.  B.  Blackett,  Edward  K.  Blumhardl,  Raj 
OTcr  8,000,  representing  a  nominal  Christian  community  of  proba-  '  ^isto  Bo&e,  Frederick  Boifver,  William  Briggs,  James  Brown,  John 
bly  about  10,000.  !  Cain.  John  Caley,  Thomas  Carss,  Elias  Champion,  Jacob  Chandy, 

JfMikmariei.— Isaac  Allen,  J.  il.  Anderson.  Brojonath  Banerjea,  I  Robert  Clark,  William  Clark,  Walter  Clayton,  Alfred  Clifford,  F. 
T.  C.  Banerjea,  T.  Barnett,  John  Drew  Bate,  Robert  Bion,  D.  P.  \  T.  Cole,  M.  H.  Cooksley,  George  Curean,  M.  P.  Curean,  C.  G. 
Broadway,  8.  Peer  Buksh,  Wm.  Carey,  8.  J.  Chowrryappah,  A. 
C.  Dufladar,  G.  Chunder  Dutt,  T.  R.  Edwards,  B.  Evans,  Thos. 
Erans,  John  Ewen,  R.  F.  Guyton,  E.  C.  B.  Hallam,  Henry  Heinig, 
W.  B.  James,  W.  R.  James,  Daniel  Jones,  Charles  Jordan,  Ckorge 
Kerry,  R.  E.  Eobh^j,  Thomas  Martin,  Alex.  McCumby,  Angus 
•pffnlTpfifi^^  Thomas  Morgan,  G^rge  Pearce,  .W.  J.  Price,  G.  H. 
Route,  G.  Shah,  James  Si^ith,  Robert  Spurgeon,  E.  8.  Summers, 
J.  W.  Thomas,  Albert  Williams. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  sent  Rev.  N.  Forsyth  as  its  firat  missionary  to 
India  io  1738.  It  occupies  24  stations,  has  45  foreign  ordained 
■genta,  80  native  ordained  agents,  50,098  native  Christians,  4,632 
oommuDictntB. 

Jtff>M9fMirM».>A.  Arumanayagam,  V.  Arumanayagam,  J.  P.  Ash- 
ton,  J.  R.  Bacon,  J.  H.  Buddcn,  0.  M.  Bulloch,  T.  P.  Chatterjee, 
J.  R  Coles,  Henry  Coley,  N.  L.  Dass,  C.  Daud,  A.  David,  A. 
Deralam,  James  Duthie,  K.  N.  Dutt,  J.  Eml>n,  W.  Fletcher,  U. 
J.  €k)£3n,  Isaac  H.  Hacker,  Thomas  Haines,  J.  G.  Hawker,  John 
Hay,  John  Hewlett,  8.  J.  Hill,  H.  A.  Hutchison,  D.  Huiton,  T. 
Insell,  P.  Jaganadham,  William  Johnson,  J.  Joshua,  Walter  Jos  \ 
J.  IfitiwRlMn,  J.  A.  Lambert,  W.  Lee,  E.  LeMare,  Edwin  Lewi^, 
C.  Maaillamani,  G.  Mason,  Samuel  Maleer,  C.  Moothoo,  G.  (>. 
Newport,  M.  Nyanabranam,  J.  E.  Payne,  C.  Parthasarady,  J. 
Paul,  P.  Peerajee,  £.  A.  Phillips,  M.  Phillips,  W.  B.  Phillips,  B. 
Rice,  £.  P.  Rice,  W.  Robinson.  J.  M.  Rotti,  C.  Runganatham,  P. 
Shiddalingappa,  T.  E.  Slater,  James  Smith.  W.  W.  Stephenson. 
J.  F.  Taylor,  M.  Thomas.  T.  8.  Thomson,  V.  Unmeyudian.  J.  H. 
Walton,  W.  J.  Wilkins,  F.  Wilkinson,  M.  William,  C.  Yesudian, 
S.  Zechariah. 

THS  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Rev.  Gordon  Hall  and  Rev.  Samuel  Nott  went  out  in  1812  as  the 
flnt  minionaries  of  the  Board  to  India.  In  the  Marathi  Mission 
there  an  1,900  pupils  under  .the  instruction  of  Christian  Teachers 
fn  60  tchoolf.     In  the  Madura  Mission  there  are  11  stations,  12 


Dauble,    Joseph    David,  P.    David,    B.   Davis,  J.  G.   Deimler^ 

D.  Davaprasadham,  M.  Devaprasadham,  M.  Devaprasatham,. 
Edmund  Downes,  John  8.  Doxey,  Ernest  Droese,  George 
B.  Durrant,  Samuel  Dystm,-  H.  W.  Bales,  Robert  Elliott, 
J.  P.  Ellwood,  James  Erhardt.  A.  T.  Fisher,  B.  N.  Ghose,  F. 
Gmelin,  A.  Gnanamuttu,  D.  Gnanamuttu,  Samuel  Gnanamuttu, 
y.  Gnanamuttu,  M.  Gnanapragasam,  P.  Gnanayutham,  V.  Gnan- 
ayutham,  H.  D.  Goldsmith,  M.  G.  Goldsmith,  Isaac  Gurubadham, 
H.  M.  M.  Hackelt,  Bbim  Ilansda,  V.  W.  Harcourt,  Charles  & 
Harrington,  John  Harrison,  Thomas  Hastings,  Edward  N.  Hodges; 
Thomas  R.  Hodgson,  C.  T.  Hwrule,  J.  G.  H.  Hcemle,  William 
Hooper,  Ralph  Hopper,  Hugh  Horsley,  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  Joseph 
Ilsley,  Ud  Din  Imam,  Abraham  Isaac,  Cherian  Itty,  Kollatta  Jaco, 
A.  J.  Jacob,  Antony  James,  David  Jeremy,  E.  Y.  John,  Jesudasen 
John,  J.  J.  Johnson,  Pothen  Joseph,  Andrew  Jukes,  Worthlngton 
Jukes,  William  Keene,  Thomas  Kember,  Kumengheri  Koratha, 
Koshi  Koshi,  G.  Krishnayya,  Kerrurwella  Kerruwella,  Katwari 
Lai,  A.  H.  Lash,  Aman  M.  Levi,  Arthur  Lewis,  John  A.  Lloyd, 
James  Long,  F.  G.  Macartney,  R.  C.  Macdonald,  R.  H.  Maddox, 
Lucas  Maloba,  Omen  Mamen,  Alfred  Manwaring,  Sadiq  3[asih,  8. 
Masillamani,  8.  Masillamani,  T.  J.  L.  Mayer,  Robert  R.  Meadows, 
David  Mohun,  Charles  Mountfort,  John  Nallathambi,  8.  Nalla- 
Ihambi,  C.  A.  Neeve,  R.  Nowrojee,  Charles  P.  C.  Nugent,  Josepli 

E.  Padfield,  Arthur  F.  Painter,  J.  Pakianadham,  James  11. 
Pakianadham,  8.  Paramanandham,  D.  Parinbam,  George  H.  Par- 
sons, Henry  P.  Parker,  Samuel  Paul,  M.  Periyanayagam,  A.  W. 
Poole,  Charn  Ram,  Madho  lUm,  A.  liasenthiram,  David  Rasen- 
thirham,  Manchala  Rat  nam,  I.  V.  Razu,  William  Rebsch,  Joseph 
Redman,  J.  Richards,  William  J.  Richards,  W.  A.  Roberts,  Piyar^ 
M.  Rudra,  Abraham  Samuel,  Isaac  Samuel,  P.  Samuel,  Samuel 
Samuel,  8.  Santhoshani,  G.  Surkunan,  W.  T.  Satthianadhan,  3L 
Savariroyam,  Henry  J.  Schaffter,  Modhu  8.  Seal,  I.  Sebagnanam, 
Edward  Sell,  Iman  Shah,  Besra  Sham,  JohnBhB£^^^vcc&K».'^^'^^'^^> 

F.  A.  P.  Shirteff^  OiiQT^  ^\i^t\.,^\>^\^TfiL^\^^,^^5^^^^'»^ 
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Simeon.  Daud  Singh,  DaVid  Solomon,  H.  0.  Squires,  R.  A. 
Squires,  Luke  Simeon,  Alfred  Stark,  David  Stepheo,  Henry  Stern, 
James  Stone,  J.  Stuart,  S.  Swamidasen,  Jacob  Tharien,  V.  Thar 
makan,  Ambarta  Thom,  C.  Thomas,  John  D.  Thomas,  0.  S. 
Thompson,  William  Thwaites,  James  Tunbridge,  James  Vaughan, 
8.  Yedakan,  A.  Vethamuttu,  D.  Vethanayagam.  Thomas  Veth' 
anayagam,  V.  Vethanayagam,  D.  Viravagu,  S.  Vores,  Thomas  R. 
Wade,  T.  K.  Weatherhead,  George  H.  Weber,  H.  U.  Weitbrecht, 
Henry  Williams,  J.  Williams,  H.  D.  Williamson,  Matthew  Wir. 
ghese,  G.  Yesudian,  Tucker  Yesudian. 

008PBL  PROPAGATION  SOCIBTY. 

The  Society  began  its  labors  in  India  in  1817.  It  has  58  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  62  native  missionaries,  68,842  native  Christians, 
16,187  communicants. 

Mi9$ionari  «.— Right  Rev.  Bishop  Robert  Caldwell,  S.  Abhishe- 
kanathan,  G.  Abraham,  Y.  Abraham,  T.  Adamsou,  D.  Adeikulum, 
Abdul  All.  Asad  AH,  S.  S.  Allnutt,  Dari  Antoni,  Atbanasius, 
Frederick  G.  Batsch,  Edward  Bickersteth,  G.  Billing,  Herbert  F. 
Bkckett,  W.  H.  Blake,  F.  Bohn,  Henry  Bower,  Henry  C.  Carlyon, 
Tara  Chand,  B.  C.  Chowdry,  S.  Christian,  John  Clay,  J.  W.  Coe, 
J.  A.  Coulbeck,  S.  Devasayam,  G.  C.  Dey,  William  Drew,  D.  H.  G. 
Dunne,  Roger  Dutt,  J.  Eleazer,  Percy  A.  Ellis,  Sidney  Endle,  J. 
Fairclough,  Oscar  T.  Flex,  Alfred  Gadney,  B.  C.  Ghose,  Charles 
Gilder,  Joseph  Gnanadhin,  G.  M.  Gnanakkun,  Abraham  Gnana- 
muttu,  P.  Gnapragasam,  P.  Gnayayuthum,  Henry  J.  Harrison,  A. 
Herzog,  J.  R.  Hill,  F.  H.  T.  Hoppner,  T.  W.  Hunter,  J.  Ignatius,  A. 
Inman,  W.  E.  Jones,  D.  Joseph,  S.  Joseph,  W.  H.  Kay,  Charles E. 
Kennett,  C.  S,  KohlhoflP,  J.  Kristna,  Frederick  Kruger,  H.  E.  G. 
Lateward,  G.  Lazarus,  G.  Ledgard,  F.  J.  Leeper,  G.  A.  Lefroy,  W. 
Luther,  A.  Manuel,  A.  Margoscbis,  Markas,  Mtirsa  Markas,  J.  E. 
Marks,  Mardwai,  Das  Masib,  A.  Masilamani,  P.  L.  N.  Mitter,  J.  D. 
M.  Murray,  K.  M.  Nath,  Harry  B.  Norman,  G.  D.  Oswell,  D.  Pak- 
kiam,  G.  Parenjothy,  K.  Pampershed,  B.  N.  Paul,  J.  Perianaya- 
gam,  R.  Perianayagam,  Dbang  Prabhu,  J.  J.  Priestly,  D.  Samuel, 
H.  N.  Sandel,  D.  Savarimuttu,  A.  Sebastian,  J.  A.  Sharrock,  R 
D.  Shepherd,  Nyo  Shway,  Yaqub  K.  Singh,  P.  Solomon,  D. 
Sundosham,  A.  Suvesashamuttu,  J.  M.  Strachan,  J.  St.  Diago,  A. 
Swamidasen,  S.  Swamidasen,  Tarrie,  Tarynah,  A.  Taylor,  J.  Tay- 
lor, A.  Yedakkan,  D.  Yethamuthu,.  J.  C.  Whitley,  T.  Williams, 
T.  W.  Windley,  R  R.  Winter.  J.  L.  Wyatt,  G.  Yesadian,  M. 
Tesadian,  S.  Yesudian,  S  G.  Yesudian,  V.  Yesudian. 

BASEL  EVAKOBLICAL  MI88I0NABY  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  takes  its  name  from  the  City  of  Basel  in  Switzer- 
land. It  sent  out  its  first  missionaries  to  India  in  1884.  It  has  74 
foreign  missionaries,  8  native  ordained  agents,  6,805  native  Chris- 
tians 8,572  communicants. 

Mimonarie%.-T>.  Aaron,  H.  Altenmuller,  L.  Bach,  H.  Bachmann, 
Jacob  Baumann,  Esq.,  G.  Benner,  J.  A.  Brasche,  Adam  Buhrer. 
Adolph  Burckhardt,  Paul  Chandren,  H.  Daimelhuber,  K.  A.  E. 
Diez,  Thomas  Digel,  Esq.,  W.  B.  Dilger,  G.  Eble,  Theodore  El- 
aasser,  Eq.,  Diego  Fernandez,  Carl  Feuchter,  Esq.,  I.  Fieg,  Esq., 
J.  Frohnmeyer,  Sebastian  Furtado,  Ludwig  Gangnsgel,  Charles 
Gojar,  J.  B.  Gractcr,  G.  Grossman n,  Johannes  Hafner,  E.  Halbrock, 
L.  G.  Hanhart,  E.  Harlin,  R.  Hartmann,  W  Hasenwandel,  Rudolf 
Hanri,  Esq.,  Jan  Hermelink,  Gottlob  Himer,  Esq.,  M.  Hoch, 
Nathaniel  Hubner,  Carl  Huttinger,  Esq.,  Joseph  Jacobi,  I.  Jaus, 
J.  Kamsika,  H.  A.  Kaundinya,  C.  Eeppler,  Ferdinand  Kittel,  I. 
Knausenberger,  Julius  Knobloch,  I.  Krapf,  G.  Kuhnle,  Jakob 
Lauffer,  Johannes  Layer,  E.  Liebendorfer,  Carl  Linder,  Wilhelm 
Lutze,  Johanne»  Mack,  J.  Manner,  F.  J.  Matthissen,  Esq.,  M. 
Mieg,  A.  Mulil,  J.  F.  Muller,  W.  Nubling,  J.  S.  K.  Ostermeier, 
Esq.,  Paul  Ott,  C.  Pfleiderer,  Gustav  Ritter,  Wilhelm  Roth,  A. 
Buhland,  Th.  F.  Schauffler,  Rudolph  Schenkel,  W.  Schmolck,  W. 
P.  Schonthal,  Esq.,,Willem  E.  Sikemeier,  F.  Stierlen,  Esq  ,  Wil- 
liam Stokes,  J.  J.  Thumm,  Johannes  Veil,  Esq.,  J.  Friedrich  Veil, 
Gottlieb  Wagner,  Simeon  Walter,  Theodore  M.  Walz,  C.  Warth  T. 
Weismann,  Jakob  Welsch,  Fr.  Ziegler,  E;»q.,  Gustav  Adolf  Ziegl«  r. 

OENERAL  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Ja  May,  1821,  the  Rev.  William  Bampton  and  the  Rev.  James 


PeggB  were  appointed  as  the  Society's  first  missionaries  in  India, 
and  they  arrived  in  India  in  1822.  The  Society  has  now  f  oar  prin- 
cipal, stations,  Cuttack,  Berhampore,  Piplee,  and  Sumbolpore,  with 
several  important  oat-stfttions.  It  has  8  foreign  miasionariies,  10 
native  ordained  agents,  2,722  native  Christians,  997  communicantB. 
Umionariei,— Thomas  Bailey,  T.  S.  Barrick,  William  Brooki, 
Esq.,  John  Buckley,  Haran  Das,  Makanda  Das,  P.  E.  Heberlet, 
Damodar  Mahanty,  William  Miller,  G.  S;  Naik,  Eumbhu  Naik, 
John  G.  Pike,  Sebo  Patra,  Tama  Patra,  Shem  Sahoo,  Paul  Singh, 
J.  A.  Vaughn,  Henry  Wood. 

CHUBCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MISSIONARY  BOCIETT. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  sent  to  Western  India  in  1822 
the  Rev.  Donald  Mitchell,  who  arrived  in  Januaiy,  1823.  The 
Society  now  occupies  10  stations  in  India  and  has  17  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  4  native  ordained  agents,  with  681  native  Christians, 
and  826  communicants. 

MissionarieB.'-'W.  C.  Bailey,  A  Bourquin,  B.  C.  Chackerbatty, 
D.  Coomarappen,  James  Edwards,  William  Harx>er,  Williaim 
Hastie,  John  Hutcheson,  Sohan  Lai,  G.  W.  Legate,  William  Mac* 
farlane,  W.  F.  Melvin,  C.  A.  Paterson.  Esq.,  Henry  Rice,  C. 
Runganathum,  W.  Samuel,  D.  Sinclair,  W.  S.  Sutherland,  James 
Thomson,  A.  Turnbull,  James  Wilson,  John  W.  Toungsoih 

WESLEY  AN  MISSIONARY  BOCIETT. 

The  work  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  commenced  in  Ceylon  in 
1814,  and  in  India  proper  in  1817.  The  Society  now  occapiesSi 
stations  in  India.  It  has  44  foreign  missionaries,  8  native  ordained 
agents,  and  upwards  of  2,000  native  Christians,  of  whom  1,000  are 
communicants. 

MU8ionaries.—&.  Arnold,  R.  Arumanayagam,  A.  P.  Barley,  6- 
Baugh,  R  S.  Boulter,  J.  R.  Broadhead.  William  Burgess,  Thomas 
Carmichael,  G.  M.  K.  Cobban.  J.  Cooling,  John  Dixon,  £  R  £s- 
lick,  Peter  J.  Evers,  Albert  Fentiman,  George  Fryar,  E.  E.  Gloria, 
F.  W.  Gostick,  Henry  Gulliford,  H.  Haegh,  F.  Haliday,  G.  Hob- 
day, J.  Hobday,  C.  H.  Hocken,  Josiah  Hudson,  Joseph  A.  John- 
son, Raman  Kalyana,  W.  C.  Kendall,  H.  Little.  8.  Luke,  J.  A  D. 
J.  Macdonald,  A.  H.  Male,  G.  Patterson,  W.  H.  J.  Picken,  Benja- 
min Pratt,  D.  H.  Rees,  A.  P.  Riddett,  Ellis  Roberts,  Coopaswami 
Row,  Jacob  Samuel,  G.  W.  Sawday,  J.  R  Slater,  William  M. 
Spencer,  H.  O.  Sulivan,  Silas  E.  Symons,  J.  M.  Thompson,  Jamei 
A.  Vanes,  R  D.  Wannal,  Joseph  Whitney. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST    MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Tbc  Burmese  Mission  commenced  in  1818,  has  21  Barman  and 
481  Karen  Churches.  The  number  of  native  Christians  is  about 
60,000;  communicants,  21,594. 

l/VMu>nart€«.— Cephas  Bennett,  D.  L.  Brayton,  A.  Banker, 
Walter  Bushel!,  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Josiah  N.  Gushing,  E.  B.  Cross, 

A.  V.  Crumb,  Jacob  T.  Elwell,  F.  H.  Eveleth,  J.  A.  Freiday,  R 

B.  Hancock,  Norman  Harris,  W.  H.  Hascall,  M.  Jameson.  Ko- 
Slioay,  B.  J.  Mix,  H.  Morrow,  Mya  Mai,  C.  A.  Nichols,  J.  F. 
Norris,  John  Packer,  W.  J.  Price.  W.  H.  Roberts,  A.  T.  Rose, 
Sair-Tay,  Shway-Noo,  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  F^ward  A.  Stevens,  Ed- 
ward O.  Stevens,  Tay-Toy,  W.  Thomas.  J.  B.  Vinton,  David  Web- 
ster. 

The  Assam  Mission  was  commenced  in  1887.  There  are  now 
six  missionaries,  and  11  ordained  native  preachers.  The  natife 
Christian  community  exceeds  4,500;  communicants  1,088. 

Misnanaries.—CholiiTi,  E.  W.  Clark,  Deding,  Ram  Oanga^  Gk)d- 
hula,  A.  K.  Gumey,  Charles  D.  King,  Maljong,  Marcus  C.  Mason, 
Ml  ndro,  Pitt  H.  Moore,  Omed.  E.  G.  Phillips,  Ramkhe,  Rungkhn, 
Kandura  R.  Smith,  ft.  C.  Thomas. 

The  Telugu  Mission  commenced  in  1840.  Stations  now  occu- 
pied, 7;  missionaries,  12;  native  preachers  ordained,  40;  schools, 
l(t6;  pupils,  2,891 ;  baptismsfor  the  year  1880,  3,027;  native  Chrit- 
tians,  17,020. 

MisMonaries.—Q.  Batum,  Paul  Bezwara,  William  B.  Boggs,  A. 
liuddepoody,  Edwin  Bullard,  Laban  Bundare,  Luke  Bandare, 
Presunge  Bundare,  W.  W.  Campbell,  Tellamundu  Oavore,  Zedn* 
riah  Cavore,  John  E.  Clough,  Moses  Cola,  Obadiah  Deraahe,  T. 
Douthalure,  David  Downie,  D.  II.  Drake,  Y.  Gocdoore,  R  Gooin- 


barde,  Pediah  Gundum,  Peier  Gungaaapu,  PbiUip  India,  Lyman 
Jewetl,  E.  Jonalagedda,  N.  Eanakiah,  K.  Kelley»  V,  Kondapale, 
Venkiah  KundU»  A.  Loughrid^c,  Ezra  Madeconda»  W.  R.  Manley, 
Freeman  E.  Morgan,  Eeub^n  Miickin,  laaac  MuUela.  Yoaapu 
Xagapogu,  K.  Nflrau,  A,  A.Newhall,  Jr,,  Narsu  Nomala*  Abel  On* 
golu,  Pamioh  Pedate,  A.  Peraahapogu,  B.  Poolakoore,  Pixley 
Poolakoore.  Y.  Ragapate,  Tupele  Bangiah,  Bolomon  8«eram, 
Daniel  Talure,  B.  Teatu,  Jonah  Vedadella.  R  R,  Williama,  Yoton. 

AMEBIC  AN  FREE  BAPTIST  MTaSIONABT  BQCISTT. 

The  Society  haa  now  in  India  nine  separate  native  Christian 
communilies,  oceupying  tliirteen  villages.  It  has  eight  churchea 
in  the  districts  of  Balasore  and  Midnapore,  and  ten  missionaries 
and  ordained  native  agents,  with  534  communtcanta,  and  a  native 
Christian  community  of  nearly  1,000, 

Mtsnananes.^O.  R.  Bacheler,  m.d.,  PumaC.  Basil,  T.  W.  Burk- 
holder,  Milo  J.^^Coldrcn,  R.  M.  Lawrence,  A.  J,  3Iaishall,  Jacob 
Miahra,  James  L.  Piiillips,  M.D. 

tOOSSNER'a  MISBIOKART  BOGIBTY. 
Pastor  Goasner  was  a  director  of  the  Berlin  Miflaionary  Society, 
but  differing  from  the  others  as  to  a  missionary's  qualifications  he 
withdiew  and  constituted  himself  a  committee  for  the  education 
and  supply  of  foreign  massionaries,  Hia  first  missionaries  were 
sent  out  in  1836.  The  Society  was  organized  in  1S42.  It  now  has 
In  India,  21  foreign  mit^sioiiaries,  7  native  ordained  agenta»  29,i^ 
native  Christians,  and  11,0B1  communicants, 

MianonaruM. — F.  Bartsch,  W.  L.  A.  Beyer,  Chr.  Bransfield, 
Julius  Bruske.  Cristochit,  D.  Didlaukies,  P.  C.  Dodt,  Otto  Gem- 
aky,  C.  H.  P.  R  Hahn.  Ainb  Oembroom,  Carl  Kampfhenkd,  Wil- 
helm  Kiefel,  William  Eroecher,  IIanuk]i  Lakra,  A.  M.  Lakahman, 
A.  W.  H,  Lorbeer,  Paulus  Nemo,  C.  A.  Nottrott,  Wilhelm 
Kowack,  J.  ir  C.  Onasch,  Edward  Reinert,  Fritz  Sommer,  An- 
driaa  Tugu,  N.  Tugu,  Peter  H-  tfflmana,  W.  L.  Voss,  Oscar  Wertb, 
George  William  Ziemann. 

LISPZIO  EYANGELICAIi    LUTHBliAN   BOCIBTT, 

In  ld40  the  Society  sent  the  Rev,  H.  Cordea  aa  its  first  mission- 
ary to  India,  There  are  now  2D  European  and  8  native  ordained 
tnlnlaters  laboring  in  19  stations,  11,081  Christiana  living  in  460 
towDB  and  villages,  60  catechiBta,  127  schools  with  180  teachers 
and  0,488  scholars. 

fMiuionarifi, — P,  Araurdam,  M.  Asirvadam,  E.  R,  Baierlein,  H. 
1>.  1«.  Beisenherz,  D,  Bergstedt,  Anders  Blomstrand,  J,  H.  C. 
Brunotte,  V,  Christian,  Daniel  David,  K.  Dftvasayagam.  Fr.  C, 
.  A.  Gehring,  II.  R.  Ilandmann,  W.  H.  G.  Herre,  F.  Hobuacb,  K. 
A.  Ihlefeld,  J.  R.  0.  F,  Kabis,  Carl  F,  Kremmer,  Andrias  Mayr, 
A.  Ouchterlony,  L-  T.  Paeakr,  8.  D,  Fonappen,  N.  N. 
tl,  C,  J,  Sandegren,  U.  A,  E.  Bchaflfer,  Madur  Pakiam,  K.  H. 
f,  L.  Pamperrieo,  T.  P,  Perianayagam,  J.  M.  N.  Schwartz,  J.  H* 
Wanuske,  August  F.  Wolff,  Julius  F,  ZietzschmanD. 

IiniSH  FEEBBYTBRIA^  MIBBION. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  formed  a  Board  of  Foreign 
lasions  in  1840  and  Bt'iit  to  India  Rev.  James  Glasgow  and  Rev. 
jindrew  Kerr  in  1841.  Churches  have  been  built  at  Nariad, 
Anand,  Bhalaj,  Brookhill  and  Amode.  They  now  have  d  foreign 
^niiaionariea,  912  native  Chriiiilians,  ftud  108  communicants.  Mii- 
jiiwwmes;— William  Bcatty,  William  W.  Brown,  Robert  Gillespie, 
A.  8.  Jervis,  F.  L.  Maclfee,  Q,  T.  Rea,  J.  Shillidy,  Job,  Van  S, 
^Taylor,  George  P-  Taylor. 

^P  AMRHICAK   EVANOBLICAL  LUTHBHAX   ITISISION. 

^  The  General  Synod  have  in  India  4  stations,  4  foreign  misaion- 
ariea,  2  native  ordaioed  agents,  5,423  native  Christiana,  2,1^3  com- 
municants, 1,12^  scholars  in  day  schools,  1,822  scholars  in  Sunday 
schools,  Jdmionarie^.—B.  John,  M.  Nathaniel,  A.  D.  Rowe, 
Charles  Scbnsrre,  L.  L.  Uhl,  E.  Unangst. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  in  India  4 
foreign  miasionanes,  2  native  ordained  agents,  and  210  communis 
cants.  Mu»ionarie«.— II.  G,  B.  Artmnn,  Augustus  B.  Carlson, 
Tola  Joseph,  Nalaproalu  Paulns,  Iver  C.  Poulsou,  Hans  C. 
Schmidt. 
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WKLsa  cALTXHteno  meptbooibt  Misaioir. 
In  November,  1840^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  was  sent  as  the  firat 
missionary  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistle  Methodist  Church  to  India. 
It  has  now  M  churches,  7  foreign  missionaries,  2,458  pnpib  in  day      M 
schools.  2,698  scholars  in  Sunday  schools,  1,650  native  Christians,      f 
ft20  communicants,     Missionariei, — Robert  Evans,  Griffith  Grif- 
fiths, Griflllh  Hughes,  John  Jones,  Thomas  J,  Jones.  John  Roberta, 
C.  L.  Stephens.  M 

RBFOBICED  CHITBCH   IK  AMERICA  m 

The  Aroot  Mission  was  formed  in  1851  when  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Scudder  wa«  appointed  to  Arcot.  It  has  5  foreign  missionaries,  4 
native  ordained  agents,  3,199  native  Christians.  1,822  communi' 
cants,  ir«Mkmami.— Jacob  Chamberlain,  fii.D. ,  John  W.  Conklln, 
Zechariah  John,  IL  Nathanael,  Andrew  Sawyer,  Jared  W.  Scud- 
der, M  D.  John  Scudder^  M.  D.,  Abraham  William,  John  Henry 
Wyckoff. 

MORAVIAN    ItlBBlONART   SQCIBTY- 

This  Society  began  work  in  India  in  1855.  It  baa  2  churches,  3 
missionariea,  35  Christians,  and  17  communicants.  MistumarieB, 
—A.  W,  Heyde,  Joban  L.  E.  Pagell,  Fritz  Adolph  Redslob. 

UNITED  PRKSBITTKRIAN   CHUftCH    IN    AMERICA, 

The  Sealkote  Mission  was  begun  by  Rev.  A.  Gordon  in  1855, 
It  has  5  foreign  missionaries,  2  native  ordained  agents,  534  native 
Christians,  835  commnnicants.  Mim&narifi*.^^.  8.  Barr.  A- 
Gorden,  Samuel  Martin.  J,  P,  McKee,  T.  L.  Scott,  B.  P,  Swift, 
George  L.  Thaknr. 

FRSE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  repoHed  in  May,  1881.  that  they 
have  in  India  12  stations,  48  branch  stations,  22  ordained  European 
misaionaries,  5  licensed  native  preachers,  2  European  and  5  native 
medical  missionaries,  3  male  and  8  female  European  missionary 
teachers,  4  male  and  5  female  East  Indian  and  other  teachers,  90 
male  and  74  female  native  teachers,  2  European  Lay  Evangeliats, 
II  probationary  and  88  full  native  catechisls,  11  native  Scripture 
readers  and  school  visitors,  10  native  colporters.  18  Bible»women, 
815  total  Christian  agents,  23  students  for  the  ministry  or  Christian 
agency,  257  non-Christian. teachers,  17  native  teachers,  1,010  com- 
municants, 704  adult  and  1.117  children  baptised  adherents  not 
communicants,  2,179  admitted  on  profession  since  the  conkmeoce- 
ment  of  the  mission. 

1.  Lower  Bengal  Missions,  founded  in  1880:  ifiwwiwim*,— Wro. 

C,  Fyfe,  Kenneth  8.  Mac^onald,  James  Robertson,  John  Hector, 
R.  N,  Macdonald,  G.  D,  Maitiu,  Kedar  Nath  De.  J,  Bhattacha 
fjya,  P.  K.  Bannerjea,  B.  N.  De.  2.  Santal  Mission,  founded  in 
1871:  Mi$$umari£».—JL.  Campbell,  Dr.  Dyer.  W.  H.  Stevenaon. 
2.  Bombay  3Ii8sion,  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  In  1886: 
R.  Siothert,  D.   Mackichan,  B.  Blake.  A.   C.  Orievo,  R  Scsott, 

D.  Nourojee.  R.  Babajee,  L,  Abraham,  G,  R  Navalkar.    4.  PcM>na 
Mission,  founded  in  1831 ;  Munmiariea.—J .  8,   Beaumont,  John 
Small,  M.  Drake.     5.  Madras  Missions,  founded  Iti  I8d7:  i^ 
tfr»«*,—W.  Miller,  W.  Stevenson.  C.  Cooper   ^    r-*r  '^ 
son.  A,  Alexander,  P.  Rajahgopanl,  R.  M,  I. 
W.  Elder,  k.d.,  A  Andrew.    6.  Cenlral  Intti'i  iwi«» 
in  1845:  Mimonanes.^J.  G.  Cooper.  D   Whitlow 
A.  Macphail,  P.  Nordfora,  J.  Dawson,     7.  De^ 
sions,  founded  in  1864:  Mis»i&n(^iss,—^nT%y: 
Mahatekar,  Sidoba  Misal. 

Missions  conducted  by  Free  Chtm  I. 
own  or    native  chargee.^l,   8    A 
Church,  Calcutta;  2.  8.  C,  Banner 
C.  Bose,  Calcutta;  4.  M,  N.  Bose, 
5.  Lai  Behari  Day^  asaiats  in  the  tervi*^ 
gation. 

PUKSBYTERIAN  CHI  f 

The  missions  of  this  Church  in  I 
Indore  and  Mhow,     Rev.  J.  M.  Dougihr 
Rodger  and  Miss  McGregor  are  at  Ind^ 
Campbell  at  Mhow.     Work  waa  oommeno' 
Stevenson  was  sent  aa  a  mlsaioikarY  ^  Vz>^'V  *>- 
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two  men  and  two  children  were  baptized.  689,410  pages  of  relig- 
iouB  matter  were  printed  and  circulated.  Mr.  Wilkie  has  had  an 
interesting  class  of  young  Brahmans,  five  of  whom  have  declared 
their  belief  in  Christianity  and  their  determination  to  make  public 
profession  of  their  faith. 

MBTHODI8T  EFIEOOFAL  CHUBCH. 

There  are  two  Conferences  of  this  Church  in  India.  The  South 
India  Conference  is  self-supporting,  being  entirely  dependent  for 
their  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  among  whom 
they  labor.  Their  work  is  conflned  mainly  to  the  English-speak- 
ing people.  The  North  India  Cooference  is  supported  mainly  by 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  last  annual  report  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"There  are  some  facts  which  in  our  annual  review  always  give 
the  missionary  new  courage.  (1)  The  native  preachers  are  becom- 
ing better  educated,  more  experienced,  more  entirely  consecrated, 
and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  hence  more  efficient  and  success 
ful  each  year.  (2)  The  native  Christian  communities  are  growing 
in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things;  are  becoming  more  intelligent 
in  their  Christian  experience;  are  getting  nearer  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  morality,  and  are  thus  being  constantly  prepared  to 
be  yet  more  fully  the  light  of  the  world  around  them.  (3)  Our 
day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  for  all  classes,  a6d  for  both  sexes, 
are  raising  up  a  class  of  well  educated  young  men  and  women, 
who  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  Christian  truth.  Including  or- 
phans, we  have  over  900  Christian  children  in  our  schools  in  this 
district  alone.  Our  educated  Christians  are  thus  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  we  are  surrounded  by  non-Christian  friends  who  know 
and  are  at  times  almost  persuaded  to  receive  the  truth.  Multi- 
tudes accept  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  true,  and  in  the  end  must 
triumph." 

The  Rev.  William  Butler  was  the  first  missionary  of  this  Church 
to  India,  arriving  there  in  1856.  The  North  India  Mission  reports 
25  foreign  missionaries,  14  native  ordained  agents,  5,495  native 
CLristians,  2.597  communicants.  3fimonarie8.  ^B..  J.  Adams,  B. 
H.  Badley,  Charies  L.  Bare,  Philo  M.  Buck,  N.  G.  Cheney,  Thos. 
(raven,  Edward  Cunningham,  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Stephen  S. 
Dease,  Antone  Dutt,  I.  Fieldbrave,  Joseph  H.  Gill,  Thomas Gowao, 
H.  Gray,  M.  D.,  P.  W.  Greenwold,  Z.  U.  H&qq,  Robert  Hoskine, 
Joel  T.  Janvier,  Enoch  Joel.  Thos.  8.  Johnson,  m.d.,  H.  P.  Kasten 
dieck,  M.  Khan,  Samuel  Knowles,  James  C.  Lawson,  Henry  Man- 
sell,  George  H.  McGrew,  A.  D.  McHenry,  John  T.  McMahon, 
James  H.  Messmore,  James  Mudge,  Frank  L.  Neeld,  Edwin  W. 
Parker,  A.  C.  Paul,  J.  E.  Scott,  Thomas  J.  Scott,  David  W. 
Thomas,  James  W.  Waugh,  Peachy  T.  Wilson,  M.D. 

The  South  India  Mission  originated  chiefly  through  the  evangt  1- 
istic  work  of  Rev.  William  Taylor,  and  was  formally  organized  in 
1872.  Thirty-eight  ordained  ministers  are  employed.  The  present 
number  of  communicants  is  2; 012,  about  one-seventh  of  whom  are 
natives.  Mistionarieg.— John  Blackstock,  George  Bo  wen,  Mel- 
ville Y.  Bovard,  Wellington  Bowser,  William  D.  Brown,  William 
W.  Bruere,  Robert  E.  Carter,  C.  W.  Christian,  P.  W.  G.  Curties, 
Franklin  G.  Davis,  Daniel  O.  Pox,  George  K.  Gilder,  W.  J.  Glad- 
win, P.  A.  Goodwin,  S.  P.  Jacobs,  Levan  R.  Janney,  David  H. 
Lee,  James  Lyon,  Charles  A.  Martin,  William  A.  Moore,  T.  E.  P. 
Morton,  Milton  H.  Nichols,  William  E.  Newlon,  Thomas  H. 
Oakes,  William  B.  Osbom,  Dennis  Osborne,  James  A.  Northrup, 
Benjamin  Peters,  Ira  A.  Richards,  William  E.  Robbins,  John  E. 
Robinson,  Isaac  P.  Row,  James  Shaw,  Oramil  Shreves,  William 
II.  Stevens,  George  I.  Stone,  J.  Sumner  Stone,  William  Taylor, 
James  M.  Thoburn,  Charles  B.  Ward,  GeorgeW.  Woodall. 

AMERICAN  PRESBTTBHIAN  MIBSIONABT  80CIETT. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  began  its  mission- 
ary operations  in  India  in  1834.  Rev.  Dr.  David  Irviog  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Foreign  MMonary  gives  the  statistics  as 
follows:  80  foreign  missionaries,  14  native  preachers,  157  native 
Jielpers,  971  communicants,  7,798  pupils.  MMonaries.—J.  M. 
A)ejiandeT,  William  Batten.  G.  S.  Bergen,  J.  C.  Bose,  William 
Calderwood,  J.  J.  Caleb,  M.  M.  Carlton,  Isa  Cham,  K.  C.  Chat- 


terjee,  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  G.  H.  Ferris,  C.  W.  Formaa,  J.  M.  Oo- 
been,  Goluknath,  J.  P.  Graham,  David  Herron,  F.  H^l,  J.  F. 
Holcomb,  J.  J.  Hull,  W.  P.  Johnson,  Eanwarsain,  A.  P.  Eelao,. 
Mohan  Lai,  J.  J.  Lucas,  G.  McMaster,  J.  H.  Morrison,  W.  J. 
Phillip  Morrison.  E.  Nabibaksh,  C.  B.  Newton,  £  P.Newtoo.F. 
J.  Newton,  John  Newton,  Adolph  Rudolph,  G.  A.  Seeley,  L 
B.  Tedford,  Reese  Thackwell,  Thomas  Tracy,  J.  P.  UllmAim,  E. 
M.  Wherry,  J.  S.  Woodside,  Theodore  W.  Wylie. 

CHBISTIAN  VERNACDLAB  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 

This  Society  was  established  in  1858  as  a  memorial  of  the  Matiny. 
Its  object  is  to  train  natives  for  Christian  work  and  to  supply  in 
the  native  languages  of  India,  school-books  and  other  educationil 
works  prepared  on  Christian  principles.  The  Agents  in  India  are 
I.  E.  Evans,  James  S.  Haigh,  E.  Key  worth,  John  Murdoch,  G. 
J.  Rodgers. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  fiCOTLABD. 

This  Church  began  its  operations  in  India  in  1860,  selecting  Raj- 
pootana  as  its  field  of  labor.  Pour  medical  missionaries  are  con- 
nected with  it.  There  are  5  stations,  14  missionaries,  88  schools 
with  3,375  scholars,  28  Sunday  Schools  with  1.364  scholars,  601 
native  Christians,  360  communicants.  Mtmanariee. — Willlamr 
B-nnar,  W.  Clark,  M.D.,  James  Gray,  A.  D.  Gray,  J.  Hosband, 
M.D.,  Alexander  P.  C.  Jameson,  George  Macalister,  WiDiam 
Martin,  Joho  McQuistan,  Esq.,  W.  Robb,  James  Shepherd,  M.D., 
W.  Schoolbred,  J.  Sommerville,  M.D.,  J.  Traill. 

DANISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SOCIETY. 

The  Old  Danish  Missiooary  Society  sent  out  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  India.  It  was  dissolved  and  a  new  Society  organ- 
ized in  1826.  Por  many  years  it  had  no  missions  in  India.  It  re' 
commenced  work  there  in  1863.  It  has  3  foreign  missionaries,  60 
native  Christians,  23  communicants.  Missionaries, — A.  Ihle,  BL 
Jenson,  C.  Schlesch. 

HERMANNBBUROH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SOCIXTT. 

The  first  missionary  of  this  Society  was  Rev.  A.  Myliue,  who- 
was  sent  out  in  1865.  It  has  now  9  stations,  8  foreign  mlBsionariea, 
714  native  Christians,  881  communicants.  Missionaries.—lL 
Kiehne,  A.  Mylius,  T.  P.  Peterseo,  P.  O.  Petersen,  H.  Rammee, 
G.  Schepman,  C.  Scriba,  J.  Worrlein. 

friends'  foreign  mission  association. 

Miss  Rachel  ^letcalfc  was  the  first  missionary  of  this  Society  to 
India,  reaching  Benares  in  October,  1866.  They  have  now  18^ 
native  members  and  several  schools.  Missionaries  —  Samuel  Baker, 
H.  J.  Williams. 

INDIAN  HOME  MISSION  TO  THE  8ANTALS. 

Organized  in  1867,  and  there  is  now  a  nominal  Christian  popula- 
tion of  about  6,000,  with  2,100  communicants,  2  ordained  Santal' 
helpers,  60  Elders  who  visit  all  the  churches,  10  Deaooneases  to 
visit  their  own  sex,  1  principal  station  and  5  outstationa,  Straining 
schools  with  55  boys  and  68  girls,  32  village  schools,  80  churcfaet. 
Missionariej*.—!!,  P.  Boerresen.  W.  T.  Bunkholdt,  M.  C.  Jensen,. 
H.  J.  Muston,  Seeram,  L.  O.  Skrefsurd,  Soorjoo. 

CANADIAN  BAPTIST  TELUOU  MISSION. 

The  Mission  was  established  in  1868,  and  has  now  7  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 1 ,  000  native  Christians,  478  communicants.  Mksionmries, 
—W.  P.  Armstrong,  G.  Churchill,  J.  Craig,  G.  P.  Currie,  John 
McLaurin,  Rufus  Sanford,  A.  V.  Timpmy. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  MISSIONARY  80CISTT. 

This  Society  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1866  and  be 
gan  iU  labors. in  India  in  1869.  It  has  880  native  Ghriatians,  IBS- 
communicants,  2  missionaries,  viz.:  Theodore  O.  Lohr  and  A 
Stoll. 

SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  MI8BI0NABT  BOCISTT. 

This  Society  has  its  headquarters  at  Stockholm.  In  1877  it  sent 
4  missionaries  to  India.  It  has  8  native  Christiana  and  5  oonunn- 
nicants,  and  the  following  missionaries:  P.  Carlsaon,  A.  Q.  Dan- 
ielsson,  L.  A.  Edman,  E.  M.  Eriksson,  N.  E.  Lundboig,  L.  K  Us- 
gerth. 

FBIYATB  AND  INDEPENDENT  MI88IONB. 

The  Godavery  Delta  Mission  originated  with  Mr.  A.  N.  OittTCi^ 
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who  induced  WUliam  Bowden  and  George  Beer  to  go  to  India  in 
ld86.  There  now  100  native  Christians,  350  communicants,  and 
the  following  unordained  missionaries:  C.  IT.  Beer,  J.  W.  Beer, 
K  S.  Borden,  T.  Heelis,  F.  Macrae,  £.  Miles. 

The  Rampore  Bauleah  Mission  was  founded  in  1862  by  Rev. 
Bihari  Lai  SinRh,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  D.  Morison.  It  has 
88  native  Christians,  18  communicants,  2  dispeuEariis.  and  several 
schools  with  164  pupils. 

The  Punrutti  Mission  was  commenced  in  1^71  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Beade,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Mifs  C.  M.  Reade.  It  has  an  or- 
phanage, a  dispensary,  2  out-stations,  30  native  Christians,  and  28 
communicants. 

The  Seoni  Mission  was  founded  in  1871  by  G(orge  ADdenon,  of 
Scotland,  who  is  still  in  charge.  The  native  Christians  numl)er 
84. 

The  Gopalgunge  Mission  is  under  the  charge  of  M.  N.  Bose, 
with  60  native  Christians  and  80  communicants. 

The  Ellichpoor  Mission  was  commiDced  in  1875  by  Rev.  Albert 
Norton,  who  is  now  assisted  by  J.  W.  Sibley.  An  orphanage  has 
been  established,  and  there  are  11  native  ChristiaDs. 

Bethel  Mission,  Jamtara,  is  in  charge  of  A.  R.  E.  Haegert.  He 
opened  an  independeDt  mission  among  the  Santals  in  1875.  It  has 
1  training  and  2  village  schools,  1  church,  1  native  pastor,  15  native 
Christians. 

The  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  was  commenced  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bailey  in  1878.  It  has  now  105  native  Christians  connected  with 
the  missions  at  Chumbs,  Almorah.  Sabatbu  and  Amballa. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  sent  out  ito  first 
miesionary  to  India  in  1880,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Ward,  who  is  at  present 
ai  Ellichpoor,  studying  the  language. 

The  Agra  Medical  Mission  is  in  charge  of  C.  S.  Valentine.  He 
became  the  first  of  this  year  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agra  Medi- 
cal Missionary  Training  Institute. 

C.  N.  Bauprjea.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  and  II.  M.  Scudder,  M.D.,  are 
doing  independent  mission  work. 


MiflslonarieH  of  Women*8  Societies  in  India. 

F¥ee  Church  nf  JSeotland. —^ilss  A.  Small,  Miss  Hubbard,  Miss 
SUrving,  Miss  Mackay,  :Miss  J.  Paterson,  Miss  C.  Paterson,  3Ii8s 
Duncan,  Miss  L.  J.  Wolff,  Miss  Warrack. 

I¥m  Baptint  JffMww.— Miss  L.  Crawford,  Miss  M.  W.  Bacheler, 
Miaa  I.  O.  Phillipp,  Miss  H.  P.  Phillips,  Miss  B.  J.  Hooper. 

BoeUfyfor  Promoting  Female  Edvcation  in  the  iSsit/.— Miss  Pack- 
er, Miss  Hart,  Miss  Davidson,  Miss  Andrews,  Miss  Leigh,  Miss 
Bland,  Miss  Greenfield,  Miss  Thorn,  Miss  Reuther,  Miss  West, 
MluBriggs. 

Ameriean  Pre^hyUrian  ifMAum.— Mrs.  Scotr,  Miss  J.  Woodside, 
Mfaa  Thiede,  Miss  M.  Craig,  MIfs  M.  E.  Pratt,  Miss  J.  W.  Bacon, 
Hn.  Warren,  Miss  S.  Seward,  m.d..  Miss  A.  E.  Scott,  Miss  C. 
Belts,  Mits  E.  Walsh,  Miss  McGinnis,  Miss  A.  Fullerton,  Miss  S. 
Hutchison,  Miss  S.  M.  Wherry,  Miss  I.  Grifilth,  Mi^s  Seeley,  Miss 
F.  Perley,  Miss  E.  E.  Patton. 

Ameriean  JTniied  Pretbyterian  J/t!MU>7}.— Miss  £.  G.  Gordon, 
Miss  B.  Calhoun.  Miss  C.  E.  Wilson,  Miss  E.  McCahon,  Miss  R 
A.  McCullougfa,  Miss  E.  E.  Gordon. 

Church  €f  JBngland  Zenana  Miuion  Society.— ^Uas  Blanford, 
Miaa  Good,  Miss  Henderson,  Miss  Wanton,  Miss  Raikes,  Mis^ 
Branch,  MiasThom,  Miss  Brandon,  Miss  I.  Brandon,  Miss  Tucker, 
Mn.  Lewis,  Miss  J.  Thom,  Miss  Clay,  Miss  Axley,  Miss  L.  Ax- 
1^,  Miaa  Macdonald,  Miss  Gehrich,  Miss  Condon,  Miss  Colli«olc, 
Miaa  Williamson,  Miss  Haitz,  Miss  M.  Smith,  Miss  Hewlett,  Miss 
Hoernle,  Miaa  ClifTord,  Miss  Gregg,  Mi^s  Scott,  Miss  Clay,  ^liss 
Goreh,  Miss  Grime,  Miss  Vette,  Miss  F.  Butler,  Mrs.  Webb,  Miss 
OhetUe,  Miaa  Baily. 

Ameriean  Union  Zenana  Mission.— Mn,  Page,  Miss  L.  M.  Hook, 
Miaa  M.  C.  Lathrop,  Miss  0.  R.  Ward,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  E.  Mars- 
ton,  Miaa  A.  H.  Jones,  Miss  Gardner. 

Ameriean  BapHut  Missionary  Uhian.^Mrs.  J.  P.  Binney,  Mrs. 
M.  Rtlngalla,  Miis  8.  B.  BarrowP,  Miss  M.  Sheldon,  Miss  E.  H. 


Payne,  Miss  8.  J.  Higby,  Miss  E.  Lawn^nce,  Miss  E.  E.  Mitchell, 
ico.,  Miaa  A.  M.  Barkley;  Miaa  E.  T.  McAUister,  Miss  I.  Wataoo, 
Miss  E.  Evans.  Miss  J.  C.  Brownley,  Miss  L.  E.  Rathbun,  Miaa 
A.  L.  BueU,  Miss  L.  E.  MiUer,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  Miss  H.  N. 
Eaatman,  Miss  E.  O.  Ambrose,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Rockwocd,  Mifi» 
Upham,  Miss  M.  Russell,  Miss  M.  M.  Day,  Miss  M.  Menke. 

UniUd  Presbyterian  Mission  (55w/towd).— Mrs.  Drynan,  Miss  GuiP 
lamet. 

Friends^  iAMm.— Miss  R  Metcalfe. 

The  Ameriean  Board.— maa  M.  8.  Taylor.  Miss  H.  S.  Rendall, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Capron,  Miss  S.  F.  Norris,  m.d.,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Minor, 
Miss  G.  A.  Chandler. 

7.  F.  Nor.  School  and  Instruction  Sociefy.—Miss  Fuller,  Miss 
Harding,  Miss  Fallon,  Miss  Trolt,  Miss  Baumann,  Mrs.  Fallon, 
Miss  Malloch,  Miss  Hadden,  Miss  Beilby,  Miss  Kay,  Miss  Lock- 
hart,  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Brett,  Miss  Brennan,  Miss  Patteson, 
Miss  J..  Childs,  Miss  H.  Schwarz. 

American  lieformed  Church,  Arcot  Mission. — Miss  J.  Scudder. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Miss  1.  Tboburn,  Miss  C.  Swain,. 
M.D.,  Miss  F.  J.  Sparkes,  Miss  L.  E  Blackmar,  3Ii8S  8.  ^V- 
Easton,  Miss  E.  Gibson,  Miss  M.  E.  Layton,  Miss  L.  Kelley,  Mis» 
F.  M.  Nickerson,  MissM.  B.  Spenco. 

Irish  Presbytirian  i/t«Mtm.— Miss  S.  Brown,  Miss  M.  Forrest,. 
Miss  M.  Long. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society.— Mrs.  Dakin. 

Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission.— Mi»8  Rodger. 

American  Lutheran  Mission. — Miss  K.  Boggs. 

Others.— Wsa  M.  E.  Leslie.  Miss  L.  H.  Anstey.  Miss  C.  M. 
Reade,  Miss  L.  R.  Whefler.  Mis«»  L   W.  Sij^son. 


Statistics  for  In^ia,  except  Burmah.— January,  1881. 

Prepared  by  Rev.  B.  H.  Badlky. 


NaME»  or  SOCIKTIKS   AND   MliiMONS. 


BaptiBt  MiMionary  Society '179}     31       8  0.000  8,000 

London        "                      1  98  ,  4^     30  60,098  <,«B 

American  Board 1818  '  84     85  18,4f5  8,?e5 

Charch  Mlwlonary  Society 1814  j  108   107  75,908  19,401 

Goepel  Propagat  on     "       1817  148     56  61,891  16.806- 

Weriey«n  Mlialonary "        18I7  i  44      8  2,0CO  l.OOO 

Ocneral  Baptist          '•       lecW      8     10  ■  2,7«  .     997 

Charch  of  Scotland  Mipslon 18-^8  ,  17  ,    4  ,  860  8Sa 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  MIfslon 18.8  j  «7  I    8  1,478  891 

American  Pretbyteriau       '*        i  1884  I  29     16  ;  2,100  971 

Ba-el  Missionary  Society iaJ4  I  75  !    8,  7,887  8,7»7 

American  BapUst  Missionary  Union i  1886     18  i  61  ;  66,688  18,66S 

American  Free  Baptist  Mission 1836'    6,4;  970  684 

Oossner*s  Missionary  Society 1840  j  21       7  29,886  11,091 

Leipzig           ♦•                  ••       I  1841  I  21       9  11,981:  6.00O 

Irich  l^resbyterian  Mission  1811       9      0  912 :  198 

Welsh  Calvlnistic  MethodU  Mission 1841  i    7      0  1,669  980^ 

American  Evan.  Lutheran  Minion  Gen  Syn. . .  i  '812      4      2  5,428  2,198 

American  Reformed  MIsHlun 1853  1    6      4  3,199  l.Vti 

Episcop  1  Moravian       *•       i  1864  I    8  ■    0  86  17 

American  United  Presbyterian  Mishion i855      5  .    2  536  88fr 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church          "      1856  I  66  '  15  5,866  2,807 

United  Presbyterian  (Scotland)     "      11860  114  601  880 

Danish  Lutheran  Mi-oion 1861       8     ..  2£0  60 

nermannsbnrK  Missionary  Society 1866  |    8  :  . .  714  881 

Strict  Baptist  Mission 1860  i 

FriendH' Mission '  lh66  i    2     ..  18  la 

Indian  Home  Mission ,  18C7  |    5      2  2,786  2,000- 

Gcrman  Evangelical  (United  States)  Society... ,  IHiiS      2     ..  830  126^ 

Assam  and  Cacbar  Mission I  m\8  \  ..      

Canadian  Baptist  Misi>ion 1868,    7       1  1,000  478 

AmericanEvan.  Lutheran  Mission  Of  n.  C  un. '  1870      4       2  560  216 

Canadian  Presbyterian MisHlOh Ib76  I    8     ..  80  10 

Swedish  Evangelical           "         1878      6     ..  8  5 

Pri>ate  Missions,  etc 20       I  1,406  686 

TotMis 


_:      _     _tif'»_'W'»    3  0.6.8    102,444 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Irviug,  iu  IhfiForegn  Missionai y  iov  April, 
gives  the  statistics  for  India,  excluding  Burinah:  606  foreign  mis* 
ftionaries,  698  native  preachers,  6,4i^8  native  helpers,  lOO.dlO  com- 
municants, 176,502  pupils.  For  British  and  Independent  Burmah: 
Baptist  Missionary  Unton,  83  foreign  missionaries,  78  native  preach- 
ers, 870  uativc  helpers,  31,594  communicants,  4,578  Echolan; 
Oospel  Propagation  Society,  5  foreign  missionaries,  6  native  preach- 
ers, 8  native  helpers,  115  communicants,  555  pupils.  His  summary 
gives  for  India  and  British  and  Independent  Burmah,  130,958 
communicants. 

The  names  of  the  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  ot.hk.^vas**«^  ^^- 
specting  India,  will  appear  iiiwwt«x\.TL>Ms&3Rs:, 
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THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANUS. 


If  ^00|i?l  tit  alt  ^dnd^. 


The  Gospel  in  India. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  witnessed  surprising 
changes  in  the  religious  condition  of  India.  Forty 
^eat  Christian  and  Protestant  Societies  have  formed 
•a  living  circle  of  Missionary  forces  over  all  the 
Empire,  and  over  half  a  million  native  Christians  stand 
behind  these  standard  bearers.  In  the  past  four  decades 
the  number  of  native  Christians  has  increased  four  fold, 
and  in  one  year  the  increase  was  over  seventy  thousand. 
The  details  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages.  It  is  enough  for  us  here  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  notable  and  general  facts.  One  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  revolution  which  is  occuring  in  India  is 
the  progress  of  education.  The  Hindu  mind  has  always 
been  subtle  and  profound,  but  the  higher  classes  are  now 
becoming  thoroughly  educated  in  all  departments  of 
literature  and  science.  While,  unhappily,  the  tendency 
in  many  cases  is  towards  scepticism,  yet  higher  Christian 
•education  has  also  reached  a  loftier  standard  in  India 
through  the  labors  of  Duff,  Wilson,  and  others,  than  in 
any  other  mission  field,  except,  perhaps,  Turkey.  Popu- 
lar education  is  also  making  rapid  progress,  and  common 
schools  are  generally  established  and  attended.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  decay  of  the  old  idolatry.  Not 
only  are  its  ancient  atrocities  passing  away,  but  many  of 
its  temples  are  deserted.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Brahmanism  the  highest  of  their  divinities.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Punchard  has  stated  that  there  is  now  but  one  Brahman 
temple  left  in  all  India.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  has  divided 
on  the  question  of  Christianity,  and  one  large  section 
under  the  leadership  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  has  ap- 
proached, perhaps,  as  near  to  it  as  Unitarianism.  It  is 
an  attempt^  which  seems  at  least  able  and  earnest, 
to  break  away  from  the  corruptions  of  the  ancient  faith 
and  restore  the  purity  of  the  old  Vedic  teachings;  and 
although  it  must  fail,  as  everything  short  of  Christianity 
ever  must,  to  satisfy  the  truly  awakened  heart,  yet  it  in- 
dicates a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  higher  class  of 
minds  which  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  Gospel.  Up 
to  this  time,  however,  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
conversions  among  the  higher  classes.  The  lower  castes 
and  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  been  the  readiest  to  re- 
ceive the  Gospel,  and  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
Christian  congregations.  The  great  ingatherings  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years  have  been  from  these  tribes.  No- 
where has  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching  "  to  fight  so  hard 
a  battle  with  "the  wisdom  of  the  world"  as  amongst  the 
astute  and  self-sufiicient  intellects  of  India.  The  Moham- 
medan population,  too,  which  numbers  over  40,000,000  in 
India,  is  still  as  inaccessible  to  the  Gospel  there  as  it  has 
been  found  in  all  other  lands.  The  mark  of  the  Roman 
Beast  and  the  Eastern  False  Prophet  seem  to  fix  on  their 
dupes,  as  even  the  grossest  heathenism  cannot,  the  in- 
delible seal  of  delusion  and  doom. 


Nowhere  has  the  divine  seal  been  more  signally  afl&xed 
to  the  work  of  missions  than  in  India.  Outpourings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  unequalled  in  modem  times  have  contin- 
ued for  three  years  in  the  Telugu  Missions,  and  for  a  short- 
er time  in  Tinnevelley.  Thousands  have  been  baptised 
and  still  the  work  is  going  on.  Along  side  the  most  stu- 
pendous forces  of  the  adversary  God  is  thus  showing  the 
strength  of  the  Arm  which  alone  can  subjugate  India. 
"  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the 
Lord  of  bests."  After  all  that  has  been  accomplished, 
and  it  is  very  great,  India's  200,000,000  are  still  lost,  and 
India  is  leprous  to  the  core.  Only  a  mighty  baptism  of 
divine  power,  and  a  faith  which  will  claim  the  promises 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  can  reach  the  real  heart  of  that 
great  land  whose  treasures  are  yet  to  be  laid  at  th^  feet 
of  the  Son  of  God. 


A  Recovered  Source  of  Missionary  Power, 
We  have  before  us  a  remarkable  book  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cullis,  of  Boston,  entitled,  ^^  Faith  Cures^  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  remarkable  cases  of  healing  that  have  ooeurred 
during  the  past  few  years,  without  the  use  of  medicine, 
and  by  simple  dependence  upon  God  through  faith  and 
prayer.  Many  of  them  were  chronic  diseases  regarded 
by  the  attendant  physicians  as  incurable,  and  some  of 
them  were  structural  changes.  In  some  cases  the  cure  was 
immediate,  in  others  gradual.  In  every  case  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  I>r.  Cullis,  and  always  followed  by  a 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  life  of  piety  and 
usefulness.  Dr.  Cullis  does  not  claim  that  this  is  any 
special  power  possessed  by  him,  but  the  divine  promise 
and  command  left  for  the  whole  Church  in  James  v., 
14-15;  and  a  privilege  which  the  early  Churches  perfectly 
understood  and  uniformly  claimed,  but  which  was  gradn- 
ally  lost  only  through  the  corruption  and  unbelief  of  the 
Church  in  later  times.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  that  has 
ventured  to  reclaim  these  ancient  promises.  Pastor 
Blumhardt  and  Dorothea  Trudel  long  ago  verified  these 
claims  in  their  lifelong  work  of  healing.  We  know  of 
many  well  authenticated  cases  of  healing  in  answer  to 
prayer  through  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  some  believ- 
ing friend.  At  a  recent  conference  of  Christiaijs  of  all 
denominations  we  were  permitted  to  hear  scores  of  per- 
sons testify  that  they  had  been  thus  cured.  If  these 
things  be  so,  and  he  would  need  to  be  a  bold  and  ingen- 
ious man  who  would  deny  or  explain  away  all  these  facts 
and  testimonies;  then, — immeasurably  beyond  all  theoon- 
solation  it  brings  to  the  afflicted  to  know  that  they  may 
still  claim  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  complete  Redeemer  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul, — this  great  gift  of  power  is 
of  unspeakable  value  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  if  God  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
store this  gift  in  large  measure  to  His  Church,  and  the 
Church  will  but  claim  it  in  simple  faith  as  a  divine  cre- 
dential before  heathen  nations.  We  know  something  of 
the  value  of  medical  missions  in  commending  Christian- 
ity to  the  heathen.  But  if  we  may  go  to  the  world  as 
the  e'arly  teachers  of  Christianity  and  offer  men  oomplete 


edemptioii  for  both  body  and  soul,  and  receive  the 
ublic  seal  of  their  diviDe  eoramiseions  in  the  healing  of 
ifieafles  and  the  manifGatationa  of  divine  power  before 
he  eyes  of  men,  then  Christian  missions  will  stand 
enceforth  on  a  new  basis,  and  men  will  begin  to  pray 
or  faith  in  God  as^the  real  secret  of  the  world's  evan- 
[elization. 
These  may  be  startling  thoughts,  but  they  are  mo- 
mentous if  true,  and  worthy  of  the  solemn,  candid  and 
I  prayerful  consideration  of  all  Christian  men. 
The  GospeJ  In  the  Wm^A. 
Our  good  Methodist  brethren  have  ceased  to  own  the 
camp- meeting.  Those  pious  pioneers  who  first  dedicated 
the  grove  temples  to  the  Gospel  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
Christians  for  the  idea,  and  it  has  given  their  Church  a 
powerful  bold  upon  thousands  of  hearts  that  have  re- 
ived their  deepest  religious  impressions  at  these  great 
inmmer  gatherings.  But  they  have  long  ceased  to 
onopolize  these  assemblies.  The  most  conservative 
hurches  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  following  the  great 
asses  to  the  summer  retreats.  Not  only  has  the  Sunday 
school  established  its  great  universities  in  the  woods,  but 
the  School  of  Philosophy,  the  Temperance  Societies,  the 

(Faith  Convention,  now  hold  their  annual  conferences 
bnder  such  sylvan  shades  as  once  sheltered  the  great  phil* 
o«ophers  of  the  Academy,  We  are  glad  to  find  the 
Church  of  God  following  up  the  great  currents  of  travel 
^and  population,  and  toning  up  tlie  atmosphere  of  summer 
issipation.  But  we  call  attention  to  the  matter  now  for 
e  purpose  of  noting  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
uring  the  past  summer  to  the  subject  of  missions  in  con- 
eotion  with  these  gatherings.  At  the  great  Chautauqua 
sembly  a  separate  association  for  the  promotion  of  mis- 
ions  has  been  organized,  and  something  like  a  system- 
tic  plan  of  missionary  instruction  is  given.  At  the 
resbyterian  assembly  at  Asbury  Park  we  notice  a 
ilar  importance  given  to  the  subject.  We  hail  these 
'acta  as  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  a  day  when 
"liis  great  and  living,  yet  mueh  neglected,  theme  shall  be 
the  subject  of  systematic  study  in  all  our  Sabbath  schools, 

Itnd  far  more  thorough  and  stimulating  instruction  in  all 
heological  seminaries. 
Antunin  Ije&^wns. 
These  pages  will  reach  our  readers  as  they  are  about 
o  resume  the  work  of  another  season.     With   most  of 
our  Churches,  especially  those  in  cities,  the  autumn  is  the 
Kreal  anniversary.     We  think  that  those  great  societies 
*which  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  this  season,  have  an 
advantage  in  the  time  when  titeir  appeals  and  reports 
reach  their  constituents.     But  it  is  a  time  when  all  Christ's 
servants   are  girding^  on  their  armor  anew  for  another 
eampaign.     The  work  of  the  winter  will  largely  depend 
upon    the   impressions   and   purposes    with    which    the 
-#umnaer  closes.     In  renewed  consecration,  joyful  to  think 
Khat  He  is  willing  to  receive  and  use  us,  let  every  heart 
Ke  laid  at  His  feet  to  receive  the  anointing  of   the  Holy 
■wit  as  the  only  source  of  real  power.     And  if  wfe  would 


have  much  of  His  presence  and  His  power  let  ua  remem- 
ber the  solemn  message  which  He  r<»peated  in  all  His 
last  charges,  and  linked  with  nearly  all  the  promises  of 
His  Spirit, — the  message  of  our  obligation  to  the  whole 
world.  Every  minister  should  be  a  missionary  in  tliese 
great  senses,  that  he  is  already  given  to  the  work  if  God 
needs  him  and  ready  to  go  at  His  call,  and  that  he  is 
laboring  at  home  mainly  to  extend  the  Gospel  abroad. 
Every  true  Church  is  a  missionary  Church,  For  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  spirit  the  pastor  is  chiefly  responsible. 
His  own  heart  must  be  full  of  the  theme,  and  his  people 
will  be  inspired  with  his  feelings  if  they  have  the  right 
sympathy;  if  not,  God  will  probably  send  him  elsewhere. 
Let  us  see,  then,  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  Christ's 
greatest  and  most  cherished  thoughts,  the  gathering  of 
His  people  oat  of  all  lands.  Let  us  rise  above  our  own 
Church,  and  take  into  our  hearts  and  conceptions  the 
whole  work  and  the  whole  world.  Let  us  keep  our  minds 
informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work.  Let  the 
monthly  concert  be  kept  up  and  made  the  best  meeting 
of  the  month.  Let  every  member  be  asked  to  contribute 
regularly  to  the  work.  Let  the  mission  work  of  our  own 
Church  be  carefully  explained,  and  the  payment  of  our 
proportion  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  simple  honesty 
and  obligation  as  our  contributions  for  self-support. 
And,  above  all,  let  us  pray  for  missionaries,  raisaion 
fields,  and  Churches, — for  such  a  visitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  will  make  the  coming  winter  conspicious  for 
missionary  revivals  and  ingatherings  in  every  foreign 
field,  and  for  the  unprecedented  devotion  of  men  and 
means  from  the  overflowing  Churches  of  our  Christian 
lands. 


Tbf  Nation  ou  Us  Knees. 
The  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  strange  and  beau 
tiful  spectacle — a  nation  on  its  knees  supplicating  for  its 
ruler's  life.  It  was  profoundly  felt  by  e^irnest  and  re- 
flecting men  that  the  blow  which  prostrated  the  head  of 
the  nation  was  not  struck  alone  by  the  assassin's  hand, 
but  that  back  of  the  reckless  and  wicked  hand  of  the  in- 
strument there  was  a  Providence— permissive,  indeed, 
but  most  solemn  and  significant.  The  country  was  pass- 
ing through  a  crisis  greater  than  it  realized— years  of 
suflfering  and  depression  had  been  suddenly  succeeded  by 
great  and  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  lessons  of 
suffering  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Religious 
apathy  and  worldly  conformity  in  the  Church  had  filled 
the  hearts  of  thoughtful  Christians  with  deep  contsern; 
the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  had  produced  no  com- 
mensurate response  of  Christian  liberality;  and  commer- 
cial recklessness,  social  extravagance,  political  corruption, 
and  public  wickedness  began  to  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions. TJic  nation  was  returning  head-long  to  the  ex- 
cesses and  errors  of  the  past.  Suddenly,  God  laid  his 
hand  upon  it,  and  called  it  to  His  feet,  and  held  it  there 
in  suspense  and  supplication  for  many  weeks.  He  has 
heard  its  prayer  hitherto,  and  we  trust  it  will  yet  rise 
with  the  President's  life  in  its  arms,  God  grant  it  may 
not  forget  the  lesson,  and  that  the  life  thus  divinely 
reclaimed  may  be  made  a  double  blessing  to  the  land. 
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What  a  Little  Boy  i'ati  Ho. 

At  the  Suntlay-fecbofJ   Missionary   aoni- 
veraary  of  the  Meihodisl  Episcopal  church 
at  Frederick  City,  Mii,  lillle  Walter  Leecli, 
»ix  years  of  ace.  aod  youngest  son  of  the 
S>a8tor,   Rev.   S.  V.  Leech,  rd,,  surprised 
the  school  by  addiog  to  the  receipts  of  the 
evening      a    "  Mitisionury 
Bank"  containing  ofuhuti' 
drtd  dollar f!     He  told  the 
school  how  he  had  collect- 
ed   it.  in    the    following 
veraes: 

Three    weeks    ago,   after 

prolonged  reflection. 
I  formed  a  plan  to  help  to- 

night^a  collection; 
My  chance  near  home  was 

Email  amid  hard  limes 
To  gather  many  mission- 

aiy  dimes. 

I  planned    to   write  some 

letters,  brief  and  fanny. 
To  distant  friends,  s^uppos- 

ed  to  have  aome  money; 
I  said,  "I'll  let  them  know 

my  '*bank'*  ia  ready 
To    take    deposilf*.    come 

they  slow  or  steady/' 

I    wrote    my  letters    and 

stuck  00  the  stamps. 
My  friends  receivetl  them 

and  were  io  my  clamps; 
They   sent   me    coin    and 

greenbacks  as  donatio ui>, 
And.  strange  to  say.  some 

came  from  my  relations. 

This     "bank"'    issues    no 
fecrip;  no  stock  ia  sold ; 

Its  capital  ia  good — alt  ye!- 
low  gold. 

I  now  present  it  to  our  u\- 
fant  scholars. 

To  swell  their  fund  of  mis- 
sionary riollars. 

— JV.  r  Adfsocak. 


was  going  on   she  sank  back,   Bay- 
ing: 

"  Is  there  nothing  that  will  save  mj 

child?" 

•*  No,"  said  the  priest,  who  expect* 
ed  a  large  Bum  of  money  for  perform- 
ing the  ceremony;  "no.  \ on  have 
vowed  to  give  him  up,  and  you  must 
do  it.  But  the  gods  want  you  to  be 
willing  to  do  it.     Are   you  wiJUnglP 


l)ro wiling  the  Baby 
As  a  missionary  was  walking  by  the 
river  Ganges,  in  India,  one  day,  he 
noticed  a  Brahman  woman  and  her 
two  fiona,  a  beautiful  boy  of  twelve 
years,  and  a  little  baby  a  few  months 
old,  with  two  female  servants,  going 
toward  the  river.  By  their  appear- 
ance he  knew  that  the  child  was  to 
be  drowned  to  please  the  goddess 
Gunga.  When  they  reached  the 
prittcipal  bathing-place  four  priests 
came  up  to  them  ;  and  when  the 
mother  ^aw  them  she  gave  a  loud  cry 

hand  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  She 
was  carried  by  her  servants  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  there  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people.  The  chief  priest 
then  took  the  lovely  babe  from  his 
brother's  arms,  covered  its  little  body 
with  oil,  vermilHon  and  saffron,  dress- 
ed it  in  red  and  yellow  muslin,  and 
began  to  repeat  charms  over  its  head. 
The  priests  tried  to  arouse  the 
mother^  and  at  last  she  opened  her 
eje^.      When  she  remembered  ivhat 


Say  80,  and  let  this  eoddesb  tak  '  her 
own.*' 

**  No,  no  I "  cried  the  mother;  "  T 
am  not  willing.  If  I  break  my  vow 
I  can  only  be  cursed.  Let  the  curse 
come.  I  would  rather  die  than  do 
it." 

*'Yes,"  said  the  angry  priest,  "the 
curse  shall  come,  but  not  on  you.  It 
shall  come  on  that  lad  there,"  point- 
ing to  the  elder  boy,  **  on  the  darling 
of  your  heart.  Yon  shall  go  home 
to-morrow,  taking  your  worthless 
babe  with  you,  it  is  true,  hut  leaving 
your  noble  boy,  the  hope  of  your 
house.     Do  you  still  refuse?" 

The  poor  mother  could  not  speak, 
ami  the  priest  added: 

"  Then  wave  your  hand  as  a  sign 
that  I  may  throw  your  babe  into  the 
river." 

The  sign  was  given;  the  child  was 
thrown.  One  little  splai^h  was  heard; 
but  the  next  moment  the  mother  had 
it  safe  in  her  arms  once  more.  Wild 
with  grief,  she  had  plunged  in  and 
saved  it. 


A  Mfssiooarj  Hialo^ne  on   ImHUu 

nV  80FB1H3  8.   SMITH. 

AxMR.  I  have  some  very  pleasant  oew« 
for  you,  sister. 

>LARY,  Pray,  what  is  it? 

Annik.  I  mtt  Miss  Bliss  on  the  slrwl  %» 
day,  and  she  hos  promised  to  cotD6  over 
this  afternoon  and  stay  to  tea, 

Mary.  That  will  lie  delightful  1  Bo* 
long  has  she  been  home? 

A»NiB.  One  week.     I  hear  somis  ottt  ii 
the  bell  now;  1  hope  it  is  she. 
{EnUr  Mi»»  BUm$,) 

Mary.  Dear  Miss  Blifs;  I  amveryglni 
to  see  yoM.    We  were  just  speakine  of  von 

MiBS  Blibb.  And  I  am  very  ^* 
hirre  again,  and  to  ste  your  fain 
once  more.     It  seems  like  home. 

AfiNiR.  Remove  your  har,  and  when  you 
gel  rested,  we  want  you  to  tell  us  eocuctlilttf 
about  Indii»,  nod  what  you  saw  and  htm 
ibtre. 


^^  Ko,  no;  Gunga  shall  not  have 
him  !  "  she  cried*  **  I  was  mad,  ojiite 
mad,  when  I  made  that  vow.  If  it 
were  a  daughter  perhaps  I  oonld  give 
it  up;  hut  I  cannot  nee  luy  baby*boy 
drowned  before  my  eyes." 

The  priest  threatened  her  with  fitill 
more  dreadful  things.  She  was  made 
to  f:ay  again  she  was  willing;  and  the 
priest  was  just  ready  to  throw  tin* 
child  into  the  water,  when  his  arm  J 
was  drawn  back  by  the  missionary* 
and  he  was  thrown  down  by  a  soldier 
who  was  close  behind.  \on  know 
that  Queen  Victoria  ia  Em  pices  of 
India  as  well  as  Queen  of  England; 
and  Englishmen  have  made  a  law  that 
children  shall  not  he  drow^ned  in  this 
way.  When  the  missionary  found 
what  w^as  going  on,  he  went  in  great 
haste  for  some  soldiers  to  stop  the 
priest,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
the  baby's  life. 

The  frightened  priest  got  away  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  crowd  fled  after 
him,  and  the  missionary,  and  the  eol- 
diers  and  the  now  happy  family  were 
left  alone.  The  mother  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  miHsionary,  crying; 

"  Thank  yon,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  sir!  Yon  have  saved  my  dar- 
ling. You  have  made  my  mother's 
heart  rejoice.  O  how  could  I  have 
lived  without  my  baby!  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you,  sir,  but  the  God  of 
the  universe  will  reward  you.  I  will 
always  pray  to  our  gods  to  send  you 
their  blessings," 

Relieved  and  happy,  the  mother 
said  to  her  servants: 

"  Come,  Dasee  and  Tara,  let  us  go 
to  our  boats  and  leave  this  dreadful 
place.  The  gods  grant  I  may  never 
see  it  again  ! '' 

Since  the  gospel  has  been  carried  to 
India  these  dreadful  things  very 
seldom  happen  ;  and  if  all  Christian 
people  would  do  what  they  could  to 
send  missionaries  there,  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  they  would 
never  happen.     What  can  you  du 


E    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    L 
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Mub  Bu8&  To  lell  jou  all  1  fiiW  aod 
beard  would  fill  a  book,  aad  exhaust  m€  to 
repeat;  but  I  will  cQiieavor  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity  in  a  measure,  I  suppose  you 
know  where  India  is? 

Mart.  It  19  a  peuiusula  id  southern 
Asia. 

Mi89  BuB£k  And  exteoda  from  the  Him- 
^ajas  southward  to  the  ladiaa  Oceiu ;  and 
from  the  sacred  Hver  Indus  eastward  to  the 
Ganges. 
♦^iAirNTB,  Is  It  a  very  large  country? 

,.Mrfts  Bliss.  It  ts  not  quite  hair  the  sIm 
of  the  United  States  and  TerriioHes.  and 
yet  so  thickly  populated  that  It  conlaios 
tire  tlmea  the  nuuiber  of  people,  or  200 
miUioQS. 

Mabt.  Ts  not  India  a  very  old  country? 


iju:i.  A  bout  one  tbou*iaQd  vears  after  Christ 
the  Mobammedans  Invaded  the  country  and 
became  it'i  rulers;  and  a?  they  were  deceit- 
ful and  cruel,  there  was  at  most  constant 
warfare.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Europe  turned  its  attention  to  In> 
dia.  One  p'>rtion  after  another  was  ac- 
quired, until  now  nearly  all  of  the  vast 
country  is  under  the  control  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Ahnie.  I  suppose  one  sees  much  there 
now  to  ramtnd  them  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
cia. 

Mtsa  Buss.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  European  reaidenti  who  do  business 
therCi  besides  the  government  officials;  and 
the  large  stores,  fine  dwellings,  ulreet-carg 
letter  carriers,   and    policemen  all    appear 


generally  n  overod  Viirandtih  all  around,  to 
keep  out  tbe  sun.  The  rooms  are  large, 
with  hard  polished  floors,  and  have  a  cool, 
comfortable  look  in  that  hot  climate.  The 
natives  live  in  low  huts,  with  mud  walls, 
no  windows,  and  but  one  door. 

Admb.  How  do  the  natives  dress? 

Miss  Bliss  Very  simply.  The  women 
wear  a  tight,  short-sleev^ed  jacket  reaching 
to  the  waist,  and  a  strip  of  cloth  seven  or 
eight  yards  long,  wound  round  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  keeps  in  place  without  hooks, 
strings,  buttons,  or  pins.  The  men  dreftS 
very  similar,  except  n  second  piece  of  cloth 
which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  a 
turban  on  tbe  head.  The  women  wear  no 
head  dress  but  ornaments. 

Mary,  Do   they  always  wear  the  same 
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Miss  Bliss.  Yes;  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Solomon  its  trade  with  Egypt  and  Pales 
tine  had  been  est^bUibed.  It  was  carried 
on  by  travelling  merchants,  and  to  protect 
them.  Solomon  built  the  city  of  Tjidmor  in 
the  wilderness,  on  the  caravan  track  be- 
tween India  and  Jenisalem,  From  that 
time  to  the  present  its  bpn'iliful  shawh,  fine 
muslins,  costly  silks,  and  precmus  stones 
bare  been  known  and  sought  after  by  all 
-^^vllized  nations. 

A3SSTR.  Was  not  Columbus  on  his  way 
^o  India  when  he  discovered  America? 

Mtsa  Bliss,  Ves;  he  wiis  in  search  of  a 
short  ocean  route  to  that  country- and  be 
Iteving  that  he  had  reached   it,  he  named  | 
the  first  land  he  discovered,  West  Indies. 

Mabt.  Does  not  India  now  belong  to  the 

Buss.  AH  but  a  small  portion.    For 
Jaundred  years  tlie  country  has  been 
governed  by  f  ilers,  uivl  bas  passed 

through  man  The  Hindus*  orig^ 

iually  came  i.  -,.  :  :n\l  Asia,  and  f^etlletl 
in  India.  They  were  a  highly  polished  and 
civilized   nation,  and  became  very  prosper 


unite  homelike  to  people  from  Europe  and 
America. 

MikEv.  Is  the  climate  very  hot? 

Miaa  Bliss.  Dtuing  April,  Mav,  and 
June  it  is  so  hot  that  it  is  not  safe  for  per- 
sons to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  oay. 
Those  who  can,  keep  in  the  house,  and 
close  all  I  he  doors  and  windows,  except  a 
few  iQ  the  direction  of  the  wind.  These 
are  covered  with  matting  which  is  kept 
con<?tantly  wet,  and  which  cools  the  heated 
air  as  it  passes  into  (he  house. 

Mart.  Doesn't  it  remain  hot  all  the 
time? 

Miss  Bliss.  "No;  but  it  is  always  warm 
enfiugh  to  make  fires  unnecessary.  Some 
of  the  natives  have  never  seen  nor  even 
heard  of  a  stove.  The  cool  season  begins 
in  November,  for  which  Europeins  are  very 
grateful,  thoi^gh  the  natives  think  it  very 
coM, 

Annie.  What  kind  of  houses  do  they 
live  Jnt 

Miss  Bliss.  Tbe  Europeans  build  their 
houses  one  storv  high,  with  tfaick  walls  of 
brick,   plastered  inside  and  outside,   with 


style  of  dre&«*? 

Miea  Buss.  Yes;  and  have  for  two 
thousand  years  and  more.  Their  fashions 
never  change,  and  cu>tom  is  so  binding  with 
them  that  they  consider  it  a  sin  to  do  any- 
thing; in  a  different  way  from  which  their 
forefathers  did  it. 

Annie.  I  suppose  such  a  custom  would 
make  things  easier  for  us,  but  it  would  not 
be  best. 

Miss  Bliss.  No;  there  is  no  progress 
without  change;  t  nd  it  is  far  better  to  take 
the  change  wUh  all  its  inconvenience,  and 
to  adopt  new  ideas  and  improved  methods, 
provided  they  are  just  and  true,  than  to 
cling  to  the  old  ways  of  our  fore  fa  them. 

Wauy,  How  are'  children  treated  in  In- 
dia? 

Ml 88  Bliss.  Not  very  kindlv^  if  viewed 
from  our  standpoint  of  good  treat ment. 
Boy  babies  are  always  welcome,  but  girls 
are  despised;  and  many  a  little  one  has  been 
left  to  die  by  its  parents  who  did  not  wish 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  providing  for  it. 
But  whether  girl   or  hQ3^>^^fcvt  X>Svi\a*TN^v 
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<mlj  a  cot  with  hard  ropos  to  lie  on ;  aod  no 

flue  baby  clothes,  bat  onJy  au  old  piece  of 
clolh  to  wrap  around  the  liUle  boily.  When 
a  child  falU  sick  it  h  neglecled,  and  some 
lime>  the  moiher  won't  even  touch  it,  be- 


ca»t«  people  ahe  has  much  hard,  rough 
work  to  do  on  the  roads  and  in  the  Man. 
besides  cooking  her  husband's  meah  nnd 
keeping  the  house  clean  But  in  no  case, 
whether  Ofcste  or  non  c^sle,  is  she  permitted 


Car  of  l«f fftrasnt* 


eanse  it  is  bo  much  trouble.  Many  of  them 
are  half  starved,  and  very  early  in  life  Uiey 
are  sent  out  to  earn  tbelr  own  liTing. 

Ahnib.  What  a  sad  picture!  and  how 
different  from  the  life  of  our  petted  darllogfl. 
But  is  it  not  there  that  childreo  are  permit- 
ted  to  marry? 

M188  Bliss.  Yea;  child-raarriage  is  the 
rule  in  India;  and  it  la  such  a  great  event 
to  theae  people,  that  many  poor  persons,  in 
order  to  make  a  brilliant  display,  contract 
debts  which  take  them  a  life-tirae  to  pay, 

Mabv,  How  old  are  the  children  when 
they  marry? 

Miss  Bliss.  The  girls  are  married  from 
five  lo  len  years  oM,  while  the  husband  may 
be  a  few  years  older,  or  he  may  be,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  a  full-grown  man. 
There  are  two  marriage  ceremonies.  After 
Ihe  first  one,  the  girMs  taktn  home  and 
kept  until  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old.  when  .she  is  again  married,  and  goeslo 
live  with  her  husband. 

AN14IB.  If  her  husband  should  die  while 
ahe  is  so  young,  can  she  marry  another? 

Miae  Bliss.  No;  a  widow  is  not  permit- 
ted to  marry  f^ain,  though  she  may  be  but 
a  Utile  girl,  and  have  had  not  hi 0]^  to  do 
with  her  marriage.  All  her  jewels  are  taken 
from  her,  fthe  lis  not  permitted  to  take  part 
ju  any  amusement,  and  only  pernillteu  lo 
eat  one  meal  a  day. 

Mauv.  What  a  dn*adful  life  it  must  be! 
I  should  tiiink  they  would  rather  die. 

Mttss  BLiise.  If  her  husband  lives  she  is 
nnt  much  better  oil.  tshe  can  neither  sew, 
read,  nor  write;  and  among  the  caste  peo 
pie  iihe  is  kept  shut  up  in  Ihe  house,  and 
Uijt  permitted  to  see  any  one  but  her  hus 
iimifd  and  near  relatives.     Among  the  non* 


to  eat  with  her  huBband,  sit  beside  him,  or 
appear  with  him  in  public. 

Mary.  I  suppose  in  a  country  where 
they  have  such  dreadful  customs  ihere 
muft  be  idolatry.  * 

Miss  Bliss.  Yes;  India  Js  a  land  of  idols, 
there  being  no  less  than  830,000,000  of  gods 
who  are  each  worship ped  on  particular  oc- 
casions, and  for  special  purposes.  The 
three  great  or  chief  goda  are  Brahma  ihe 
creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Biva  the 
destroyer.  Vishnu  is  regarded  as  the  most 
friendly,  and  is  worshipped  chiefly,  under 
diHerent  names. 

Annir.  Have  they  not  a  god  Ihey  cal 
Juggernaut? 

iiliBB  B1.ISB.  That  is  one  of  the  characters 
under  which  Vishnu  is  worstiipped,  and 
there  are  some  very  fine  temples  erected  to 
thb  irod  in  different  places.  No  less  than 
20,0IX>  prieiits  and  priestesses  wait  upon  him, 
bring  him  food,  bathe,  wash  and  ilre*s  him; 
and  on  festival  occasions  be  is  dressed  in 
ailk  and  g^ld,  placed  in  a  car  which  is  only 
ufeed  for  that  purpose,  and  drawn  through 
the  streets,  followed  by  priests  chanting 
songa*  and  crowds  of  'men,  women,  ana 
children,  dancing  and  shouting: 

Maky  Do  not  the  people  sometimes 
throw  themselves  beneath  the  car  of  Jug- 
gem  nut? 

Mtsa  Bliss.  It  was  considered  quite  a 
religious  and  raeritorious  act  to  do  so,  and 
many  a  poor,  ignorant  Hindu  hii^  been 
crufhod  lo  death  beneath  its  wheels,  think- 
ing to  gain  heaven  thereby.  But  now^  it  is 
not  allowed,  and  policemen  are  stationed 
along  the  line  of  the  procession  lo  prevent 
such  an  occurrance.  Indeed,  the  Hindus 
are  a  very  religious  people  in  their  way; 


but  it  consists  altogether  of  outward  cere 
monies,  as  ihey  possess  none  of  the  tru« 
spirit  of  rellgton. 

AsNtK,  It  fie«mB  hard  to  tielieve  that  an/ 
people  can  be  m  ignorant  and  superstitious, 

Mt88  Buss.  It  was  not  always  so  with 
them.  When  the  Hindus  first  settled  ui 
India,  ihey  worshipped  one  G<xi.  and  had 
1  heir  own  sacred  writings  called  the  Fada*, 
which  they  studied  and  taught.  Atterward 
they  began  to  worship  God  through  synsbolf 
fttaa  Images,  and  gradually  tiieir  religion  de- 
generated into  idolatry,  and  they  forsook 
the  Wftrship  of  the  true  God. 

Maey.  Are  not  the  people  divided  iota 
CMteB  in  India? 

Misa  Bliss,  Formerly  there  were  fotir 
classes,  of  which  the  Brahmaos  or  priests 
were  the  first;  now  but  two  are  recognized, 
and  are  known  as  "caste'*  and  "non -caste" 
people." 

Ann  IE.  Do  the  caste  people  aasociats 
with  the  non-caste  people? 

M1B8  Bliss.  Not  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
great  sin.  Goodness  is  not  required  in  a 
caste  person,  however,  for  a  Brahman  may 
be  known  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  ycrt  ot 
received  and  kindly  treated  by  his  (mste 
friends;  but  if  he  should  receive  aDjrthiBf^ 
from,  or  eat  food  cooked  by  a  noorcule 
person,  be  becomes  defiled,  and  his  famflj 
forsake  him. 

Haby.  Has  the  Gospel  done  nothing  for 
these  people? 

MisB  Bliss.  Very  much.  Caste  line*  aie 
becoming  i  el  axed,  widows  no  longer  bum 
themselves  with  their  dead  husbands  l» 
gain  heaven,  and  children  arc  very  rarely 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  nugry  gods 
There  is  a  Christian  church  and  school  in 
almost  every  town,  and  places  of  praver 
and  Bible  teachers  through  all  the  smaller 
villages. 

Akhie.  How  long  have  the  misalonarltt 
Ijcen  at  work  there  T 

Miea  Bliss.  Nearly  ninety'  years  ag^  fii- 
dta  was  first  opened  to  missions,  bill  for 
twenty  years  little  was  done,  and  few  con- 
verts made.  Now  there  are  over  600  mis' 
aknariea  at  work  among  the  Hiodua,  and 
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ovei  100,000  are  communicao 

tiao   church,  nearly  a  half  t^otXhei 

been  converted  during  tha*         iwilion 

Mahy.  That  ^eems  to  »         #  iinic, 
and  yet  It  is  not  so  grr         jea»ili^  number 
wiih  a  population  of  2         at  when  ccmpart^ 

Miss  Bliss,    But  OaWO.'OOO.' 

that  it  is  a  difticult  /ou   n^^i^*     ' 
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Hission  StAtlanfl  and  Socletleg  In  India, 

BY  RKV.    J-    T.    ORACBY, 

The  numbers  following  the  title  af  the 
society  in  List  No.  1  indicate  the  Btatlons 
occupied,  as  given  in  List  No.  2 ;  the  num- 
ben  of  the  stations  being  immediately  be- 
fore  the  stations.  In  List  No.  2  the  figures 
following  the  names  of  the  stations  indicate 
what  societies  are  at  work  at  each  station, 
and  the  names  of  these  will  be  round  by 
referring  to  Liat  No,  1. 

List  No.  L 

1.  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  19.  37,  46. 
40.  57,  68,  73,  8«,  94,  95,  m,  101,  103,  104, 

tl06,  106,  107.  108,  111.  348, 
[  %,  Ba^le  Evangelical  Missionary  Society. 
175,  in,  179.  180.  181,  18a,   186,  326,  237, 
281.  232.  2^3.  285, 

3,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Soci- 
ety.    14,  140,  149. 

4,  Church  of  Eoglaiid  Miseion&ry  Soci- 
Ay.   1.  2.  7,  8,  12.  14,  15.  32.  28,  83.  34.  41, 

i  45,  46,  61,  53,  68,  84,  85,  86.  88,  89, 

W.  94.  99,  100.  104.  183,  134,  137,  141, 

l51.  154,  158,  169,   184,   180,   187,  188,  189, 

|92.  196.  207,  210,  236.  248,  253. 

6.  Church  of  Scotland  Mission.     10.  11. 

8,  104,  136.  149.  207, 

6.  Danish  Lutheran  Mission.     223. 

7.  English  Presbyterian  Church.     63, 
a  FAnale  Education  Society.     207. 
9.   Free  Church  of  Scotland  MissioD.   104, 

J6,  122,  180,   131,  133,  135,   142.  143,  149, 

}Vm,  2^5.  206.  207. 
f4  General  Baptist  Mission.     120.  136, 
127,  138.  139. 

11  Gossner's  Missionary  Society,  80.  69, 
61.  92,  93.  118.  114  117,  118,  119,  149,  313, 
386. 

13.  Hermannsburg  Mission.  94.169.171. 

18.  Indian  Normal  School  Society.  13, 
18,  46,  84,  104. 

14.  Irish  Presbyterian  Miaeion.  8,  4,  6, 
6.  174. 

15.  Leipsic  Lutheran  Missioii.     86,  31 4« 
^15.  216,  317,  218.  219,  231. 

B    10    London  Missionary  Society.     37,  38, 
^0,  52,  94,  97.  104.   155,  166,  157,  165,  167, 
K731  177,  190,  191.  193,  194,  207.  320.  224, 
B^  17.  Moiavian  Mission.    17.  24.  25. 
B    18.  ScottLBh  Origioftl  Secession.     121, 

19.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Qos 
pel.     37,  31.' 56,  66,  95.  104.  105,    114,  116. 

%19,  lJi6,  140.  142,  147,  149,  164,  106,  195, 
|97,  198.  207,  208,  214.  216.  217,  319,  221, 
225.  238,  3;i9.  240.  245,  246,  247,  248. 
253.  254.  255,  256,  266.  266. 
30.  United  Presbyterian  Church.  47,74, 
75.  76,  77.  78. 
I  31.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission. 
■to,  71,  109,  149.  ' 

^T  2^.  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society,  98. 
104.  207,  214,  217.  233.  224.  22B,  229,  230, 
234,  336,  337.  239,  341.  243,  244.  248,  349. 
250.  861,  2m,  254 
38.  Private  and  Local  Societies.  33,  36, 
4,  55,  60,  64,  69.  87,  103.  106,  110, 112,  129. 
l88.  132,  153,  173,  179,  211,  213.  256,  267. 


Am&Hean  Sbekiki. 

24.  Baptii^t  Missionary  Union.  64,  65, 
67.  68.  162.  163,  168, 266, 257,  258,  359,  260, 
261,  262.  268.  264. 

25.  American  Board  of  CommiBeioners, 
elc,  laO,  140.  144.  145. 146.  209,  211,  312. 

36.  Free  Will  Baptist  Mission.    103,  128, 
124,  136. 
27.  Gemaan  Evangelical  Miflsion.  160. 

38.  Lutheran  Mission.   160.161,204. 

39,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  85,  86, 
89,  40,  41,  4:^,  .56,  79,  80.  81,  82,  83,  84, 104, 
149,  207.  256, 

30.  Presbyterian  Church.  9,  13.  16,  17, 
18,  20,  31,  36,  39,  80,  81,  83,  48.  49.  73,  86, 
147,  148.  172. 

31,  Reformed  Church  (Aroot  Miasion). 
170,  199.  200,  201.  203,  203. 

33.  United  Presbyterian  Church.    11.  13. 
38.  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 
104, 

Lmt  No.  3. 

Prinefpal  StaUom. 

Sindh:  1,  Eurachee.  4.    2.  Uyderabad,  4. 


% 


Ovzerat:  8.  Rajkota,  14.  4,  Abmeeda- 
bid.  14.     5.  Borsud,  14.     6,  Surat,  14 

Qishmere:  7,  Srinagar,  4, 

Puniah:  S.  Narowal,  4  9,  Rawal  PIndi,  80. 
10,  Gujarat,  6.  11,  Sealkote,  5, 33.  13,  La- 
hore. 4  18. 80,  13.  Ou  jranwala.  33.  14,  Am- 

ritsur,  3, 4    15,  Moollan,  4.   16,  Ferozepore, 

30.  17,  Jalanrlliar,  17,  30.  18,  Lodiana, 
13,  30.       19.  Simla,  1.       20,  Sabathu,  30. 

31.  Huahiari>ore,  30.  33,  Kangra,  4,  23. 
Chumba,  33,  34,  KyrlaoK  (Lahaul),  17 
36,  Poo  (Spiti),  17.    36,  Amballa.  23,  30. 

^oi'th'  WeiU  and  Loiter  Province:  37.  Del- 
hi, 1,  19.  28,  Boolandahah,  4  29,  Sahar- 
unpore,  £0.  80,  Muzaffanagar,  11.  30. 
31,  Roorki,  19,  30.  33,  Dehra.  30,  33, 
Amield,  4     34,    Landour,   4     35,    Paori, 

39.  36,  BlJQOur,  29.  37,  Ranee  Khet.  16 
38.   Almomk,    16.      39,   Nainee  Tal.   39. 

40,  Moradabad,  29.  41,  Barellly,  4,  29 
43,  Meerut,  4.  48,  Budoan,  29,  44,  AH- 
ghur,  4  45,  Muttra.  1,  4  46,  Agra,  1,  4, 
13.  47,  Jeypore,  20.  48,  Mynpoori,  30. 
40,  Etawah,  30.  50,  Mirzapore,  16.  51. 
Chtmar.  4  52,  Dudhi.  16.  53,  Jubulpore, 
4  54,  Indore.  23.  55.  Mbow,  23,  56, 
Cawnpore,  19,  29.  57,  Gya,  1,  58,  Bha- 
gulpore,  4.  59.  Durbhanga.  11.  60,  Pur- 
oeali,  23,  61.  Chaprah,  11,  62,  Rampore, 
7.  63,  Dinagepore,  1.  64,  Gownalli.  23, 
34  65,  GoalpatU.  24  68,  Ta^pore,  10. 
67.  Nowgong,  24.  68,  Sibsagar,  24.  69, 
Dibrughar,  2 J.  70,  Cherrapoongee.  21. 
81,  Jiwaipoonjee,  2L  7i.  DarJeeliDg,  15. 
73,  Fiirruckabad,  30.  74,  Ajmere,  30. 
85,  Nuaeerabad,  20.  76,  Deoli,  20,  77. 
Beawr,  20.  78,  Todgarh,  20.  79.  Shaja^ 
hanpore,  30.  80,  Lucklmpore,  29.  81. 
Seetapore,  39.  82,  Baraircli,  29.  83,  Gon- 
dah,  29.  84,  Lucknow,  4, 13, 29.  66.  Roy 
Bftfeilly,  4  86,  Allahabad,  1,  4,  15,  80. 
87,  Fultehpore,  23.  86.  Goruckpore.  4 
^9,  Fyzabad,  4.      90.  A/imghar.  4      91, 


Jaunpore,  4    93,  Qbazipore»  11.    93,  Bux- 
ar,  11.     94,  Benares,  1.  4,  12,  16.     95,  Pat 

na,  1.  19.  96.  Beerbhoom,  1.  97,  Borhan 
pore,  16.  98,  Bancoota,  22.  99.  Burdwan. 
4  100,  Krishnagar,  4  101,  Jesaore.  I, 
102,  Serampore.  1.  103,  Midnapore,  28, 26 
104  Calcutta,  1,  4  5,  9,  14  10.  19,  22,  39.' 
83.  105,  Barisal,  t,  19,  106,  Dacca,  1.23. 
107,  Mymensing,  1.  1(36,  Comilla,  1 .  109, 
Sylhef.  21,  110,  Silchar,  23,  111,  Chitt^i- 
gong,  1. 


Central  Promneeir  112.  Etienezer,  23, 
113,  Purulia.  14  114,  Ranchi,  11,  19. 
115,  Pacbambtt,  9.  116,  Hazaribagh,  19, 
117,  Lohardugga,  11.  118  Gorindpore,ll. 
119,  Chlbaea,  11,  19,  120,  Raipore.  10. 
121,  Seonl,  18.     123,  ChinduarB,  9. 


Orit$a:  123,  Santipore,  26.  134,  Jelasore-, 
26.  125,  Balliisore,  26.  126,  Cuttack,  10. 
137,  Pipli,  10.  128,  Poore,  10.  129,  Ber 
hampore,  10,  33. 

NiBorn'M  Domini&m:   130,    Nagpore,    9f 
181.  Oomrawaltee,  9.     133.  Akola,  9.     138. 
Booldawa,  4     184.  Aurutigabad,   4     135, 
Jttlna.  9.     136,  Secundnibad,  5,    19.     137. 
Dumagudiem,  4.       138,  Chand,  23.       139, 
Rahuri,  25.     140,  Ahraednaggur,  8,  10,  25. 
141,  Junir,  4       142,  Poona,  9,  19.       143^^ 
Indapore,  9.       144,  Sholapore.  25,       146^ 
Bhuioj,  25,     146,  Satara,  25,      147,  Koli 
pore,  19.  30.      148.  Rulnagerry,  30.     149j 
Bombtty,  8,  5,  9,  11,  19,  21,  29.     150,  Raja- ' 
mundry,  27.     151,  Ellore,  4     152,  Cocnna 
da,  38.     153,  Narsapore.  23.     154,  Musul^ 
ipatam,  *4       156,  Niaiagapatam,  16.      156^ 
Vizianagram,  16.     157,  Chicacole.  16.     158, 
Ragbapuram,  4,       159,  Beznara,  4,      160, 
Guntoon,  28,     101,  Palnad,  28,     162,  On/ 
gale,  24.     163,  Ramapatam,  24.     164,  Gala 
pad,  19.     165,  Mtndinl,  16.     166,    Mutyal* 
pad,  19.     167.  Cuddapali,  16.     168,  Nellore. 
9,  24     169,  Guddur,  13.     170.  Mudnapilly, 
81.       171.  Nftidupell,    12.       172,    Pulicut, 
80,     173,  Belkry,  10,  23.        174  Hubli.  14, 
175.  Bettlgherri,  2,     176,  Dbarwar.  2,-177, 
Belgaum.  16,     178.  Guldgud,  9.     I7:i,  Car- 
roanore,  2.  23.     180.  Tellicherry,   2.     181, 
Chombala,  3.     182.  Calicut.     183,  Kodakal, 
».     184,  Tricbur.  4,     185,  Palghat,  6,     186, 
Cochin,  4     167,  Aleppey,  4     188.  Mavili 
kara.  4     189,  Cattsyam,  4     190,  Quilow, 
16.     191,  Trevaodrum,  16.     193,  Tinnevel- 
ly,  4,     193,  Neyoor,     194,  Nagurcoil,  16. 
195,  Edeyengoody's,  19,       196,   Palaoecol- 
ta,  4     197,  Tuticorin,  19,     198,  Puthiiuii 
puttur,  19. 


Madras  and  tieinUy:  199,  Chittoor.  3L 
200,  Palmanau,  81.  201,  Arcot,  31.  2oa, 
Vellore,  Hi.  20?,  Arnet,  31.  204,  Trlpn 
tore.  205,  Chingleput,  9.  28.  206,  Con- 
jelwram.  9,  807,  Madras,  4,  5,  8,  9,  16,  19, 
23,  29,  208,  Ranmad,  19.  209.  Mnndapasa-- 
lai,  25.  310.  Sibagasi.  4  211.  Madura,  wS 
35,  313.  Puloey,  25.  213,  Dindigul,  11, 
33,  214  Trichinopoly,  15.  19,  22.  215, 
Puducotta,  16.     316,  Tanjore.  15. 19.     217. 
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I^egapatam.  15.  19,  dS.    SIS.  Trauquebar. 
15.    219,  Cumbaconum,  15.  10.      280.  Ba- 

lem,  16.    221,  Cuddalore,  15, 19.    1322,  Put- 
lam  batikum,  0, 


I 
I 


I 

I 


My^re:  233,  Mysore,  22,  224,  Bangalore. 
1«,  19,  22.  225,  Oosfioor,  19.  226,  Adhd- 
dapur,  2, 23,  227,  Merka,  2,  228,  Goobee, 
22,  220,  Toombur,  22.  280,  S^rtngapft- 
tam,  22  2a!,  MaogaJore,  2.  232,  Mulk}', 
2,  253.  UdapL  2,  234,  Shemogo,  22. 
aas,  Honore,  2. 

Ceylon:  236,  Jaffna.  4.  11,  32.  237,  Point 
Pedro,  22,  238.  Maoaar,  19.  239,  Trin- 
eanialee,  19.  22.  240.  Calpentyn,  19.  241, 
Eraur,  22,  243,  BAllicoloa,  22.  243,  Kar- 
avakn,  22.  244,  Kaody.  22.  245,  Twatale, 
19.  246,  Putlalam,  III  247,  Chilaw.  19, 
1248,  Colombi.  1,4.  19,22.  249,  Negom^ 
bo,  22,  250,  Moraltoo,  19,  22.  251.  Cal- 
mra,  22.  252,  BaddegarDa,  4.  253,  Bhamo. 
21.     254,  Matmra,  10.  22,    255,  Badulla,  19, 

Burmah:  25fi,  Rangoon.  19,24,29.  257. 
Maulmaia,  21.  258.  Tavoy,  24.  259,  Bas 
«ein,  24.  200,  Heuzada,  24,  261 ,  Thongzai, 
24  203,  Shwaygecn.  24.  263.  Prome,  24 
264,  ToDgao.  24.  265,  Thayet.  Myo,  19. 
266.  Mandalay,  19. 


Andam%n  Islunds:  267,  Port  Blatr,  28. 
— Northern  ChrUtian  Adweats, 


Notli!«>  ta  MUsfonaries, 

B.   Helm,  formerly  missionary  in 


L 

■  Chioa,  wishes  to  secure  tbc  address  of  all 

■  tVesbyteriao  misaionarieB  from  Cbina,^  now 
W       m   the  United   Stales,    Canada  and  Great 

Briiain.  that  be  may  communicate  with 
ihem  in  reference  to  a  matter  which  will  l>e 
of  value  to  the  future  of  misaions  in  that 

I  country,  A  postal  caid  directed  to  hira  to 
■CarroUlon,  Carroll  County,  Ky.,  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 


Miai^ion  Notes. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Scott  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Dean  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  the  charge  of  the  Blantyre  Mission 
11  Africa,  and  siiiled  last  month  for  Africa. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  8cot^ 
land  have  recently  organized  a  new  mission 
to  the  Zenanas  of  India  and  China.  Miss 
Pretty  left  Edinburgh  the  last  week  in  July 
for  Manchuria. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Indian- 
apolis in  May,  it  was  resolved  lo  inaugurate 
a  special  course  of  trainiog  for  those  who 
wish  tti  enter  the  service  o!  the  Scxriely  as 
mlasionarieB,  and  m  addition  to  the  Biblical, 
medic d  and  domeslic  inatmctlon  to  be  given 
them,  they  shall  do  some  missionary  work  , 
to  teat  their  adaptation  for  Ihethesame,     A  ^ 
house  has  been  secured  on  Michigan  avenue 
in  Chicago  as  a  l>oar(iing  home  for  those 
who  wish  tofttlend  the  school,  and  twelve  J 
ladies  have  already  siguilicd  their  intention  I 
to  join  the  first  cIufs.     Money  in  aid  of  tbis  I 


work  can  be  9«Dt  lo  Mrs.  C.  Swift,  Gorret- 
ponding  Secretary,  71  Bandolph  street*  Chi- 
cago. 

Miss  Mary  Young  and  Miss  Isabella  Fleet 
have  been  accepted  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  for  mission  work 
in  India  Mr.  Thomas  Lindsay  has  been 
accepted  by  the  same  Church  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Japan. 

There  are  said  to  tKj  14,CM)0  Chinese  on  the 
Hawaiian  Is! and i.  Mr,  81 1  Moon,  the 
pastor  of  the  Christian  Chinese  Church  at 
Honolulu,  reports  that  248  of  hia  country- 
men at  the  lalands  are  Christians. 

The  Native  Christians  of  Japan  have  a 
Japanese  Ilome  Missionary  Society.  The 
ann^ial  meeting  has  lately  been  held  and 
said  to  have  been  characterized  by  earoest^ 
ncss  and  a  spirit  of  consecration. 

Rev,  J,  L.  Humphrey,  m.d.,  and  wife  left 
New  York  August  6,  on  their  way  to  their 
old  field  at  Nynee  Tal.  India, 

Rev,  R  8,  Maclay,  d.d  ,  left  New  York 
August  6,  to  attend  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference in  London,  designing  to  revisit 
America  before  returning  to  the  Mission  in 
Japan. 

The  Missionary  Concert  for  September  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  de 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  their  German 
Domestic  Missions.  There  are  seven  Ger- 
man Conferences,  and  in  the  matter  of  mis^ 
sionary  contributions,  the  average  conlrib 
uted  per  member  for  1880  surpa^ed  that  of 
any  English-speaking  Conference  except 
one.  The  Sunday-schools  are  almost  uni> 
versally  organized  into  mi^ionary  aocielies. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  United  Jewish 
Colony  in  the  District  of  Gilead  and  Moab, 
the  SuHan  having  granted  1,500,CH}0  acres 
of  the  land  for  this  purpose,  in  considera 
tion  of  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  Jewish  capitalists.  The  Cnilony 
is  to  be  subject  to  a  prince  of  Jewish  race 
and  religion,  though  tributary  to  the  Parle 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbylerian  Church  call  for  mission- 
aries to  go  to  Japan.  '*  Firsl— A  man  and 
wife  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  soula.  Second— Two 
young  ladies  to  accompany  the  above  as  fe- 
male helpers." 

lilies  Safford,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Souihcn  Presbyterian  Church,  recently 
visited  thirty  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
S'^onhow.Chinii,  f<jr  the  purpose  of  religious 
conference  with  the  women,  and  in  every 
case  was  receiveil  with  great  cordiality. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  gives  in 
the  Chronids  a  review  of  the  past  ten  years 
of  labor  at  LIfu,  Loyally  Islands,  The 
population  of  the  islattds  is  6,570,  5,GSfS  be- 
ing Protedlanta  and  940  Roman  Ctitholics. 
There  are  9  churches,  with  2,035  rac'ml>er8, 
Their  contributioos  within  the  ten  yearcfor 
religious  and  benevolent  purpnaea  amount 
to  130.067.  Nearly  3.000  copies  of  ihe  New 
Testament  and  Pdalma  tmve  been  sold,  and 
a  hymn  book  and  other  books  prepared. 


Ten  stono  cb^ela  haire  been  erected  withini 
the  decade,  making  the  present  number  of 
i  ich  chapels  nineteen.  A  training  lostitu- 
tion  for  native  teachers  has  l)een  maintained, 
raising  up  57  helpers,  12  of  whom  have  gone 
upon  foreign  service.  Mission  work  has 
been  undertaken  at  New  Guinea  and  New 
Caledonia,  upon  which  13  men  and  their 
wives  have  been  employed.  For  three 
years  there  has  been  but  a  single  English 
miaaionary  upon  the  island,  but  he  has  been 
assisted  by  24  native  helpers,  some  of  whom 
are  able  and  earnest  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Rev.  L.  H-  Gnlick  writes  from  China  in 
April  that  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
Mr.  Thome  and  himself  spent  three  days 
selling  Scriptures  in  Nanchang.  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Kiangai,  where  ibey  dis- 
posed of  1,571  portions,  all  but  ten  or  twelve 
copies  having  »>een  sold.  Protest&nt  mb^ 
sjonaiies  have  only  just  b^gan  to  g^l  aoooss 
to  this  large  secluded  city  of  perhaps  half  a 
million  inhabitants.  The  Rev,  Mr,  Ing  en- 
tered it  some  eight  years  ago,  but  it  was 
only  last  year  that  he  was  followed  by 
others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Thorne^  who 
has  now  been  there  several  times. 

The  Foreign  Mimonary  for  August  glvrn 
an  account  of  a  Mexican  convert  and  mem- 
t)er  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Tixspon, 
who  going  to  Los  Angeles,  Califomiaf  be 
gan  to  hold  religious  services  with  tike 
Spanish  people  who  were  ignorant  of  God's 
Word.  Aa  the  result  they  now  ba^ 
Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting,  a 
bath  school,  and  two  eer vices  on  Sunday, 
and  are  about  to  build  a  cburcb,  from  the 
falLhf  ulneaa  of  this  Mexican  mechanic,  who 
thus  became  a  missionary  to  tbe  United 
States. 

The  Land  of  thk  Veda:  Being  Person- 
al Reminiscencea  of  India,  its  People» 
Castes,  Thu^.  and  Fakirs;  its  Religions, 
Mythology.  Principal  Monuments,  Piuaces, 
and  Mausoleums:  together  with  ttie  Inci- 
dents of  the  Great  Sepoy  Rebellion  and  itf 
results  to  Christianity  and  CiviliEation ;  with 
Map  of  India,  and  42  Illustrations;  also. 
Statistical  Tables  of  Christian  Missions,  and 
a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  this 
work  and  in  Miasionary  Correspondence; 
By  Rev.  William  Butler,  d  d.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion. 

Thus  reads  the  title-page  of  this  vml liable 
tiook,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  issued, 
we  believe,  in  1973,  as  the  statistics  gffw 
are  for  the  year  1872,     The  Author  was  ap- 
pointed  in  May,  1856,  as  tbe  first  missionai^ 
of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  India, 
and  returned  to  the  United  Statfis  in  1S65, 
and  now  resides  in  Me]ri>sc,  Mass,    The 
book  is  filled  with   valuable  information, 
and  our  readers  who  may  find  their  intereK 
in  Indi?i  increased  by  the  coo  tenia  of  thii 
number  of  our  Magazine  will  find  in  "  Tli« 
Land  of  the  Vt^da  "  a  lirge  Amount  of  add) 
tional  matter  on  tbe  same  subject*  which 
will   be  b^th   interesting  and   instructita 
Publisliod  by  Phillips  &  Hunt,  New  Yoit 
Price,  $3.50. 
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Maliamined, 

Mohammed  was  born  about  the  670,  a,  d,,  at  Mecca, 

•and  was  the  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  belonging  to 

Itbe   Koreish  tribe   of  Arabs.    His  original   name  was 

Halabi,  but  he  afterward  took  the  name  of  Mohammed, 

meaning,  the  Praised. 


In  his  25th  year  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  widow 
named  Cliadldja.  He  was  of  middle  height,  rather  lean, 
but  liroad  shouldered,  with  slightly  curled  black  hair,  and 
black  eyes.  In  h\^  40th  year  he  professed  toTeceive  his 
first  revelation.  He  aaid  that  Gabriel  appeared  to  him 
and  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  preach  the 
true  religion,  the  principles  of  which  he  wrote  down  as 
thev  were  from  time  to  time  given  him  in  visions.  In 
the'fourth  year  of  his  mission  he  had  made  forty  pros- 
eWtes,  and  he  then  came  out  more  boldly  as  a  preacher. 
Soon  after  this  his  wife  died.  He  was  now  living 
in  Mecca,  A  few  pilgrims  from  Medina  were  converted 
to  his  belief,  and  ou  their  return  home  spread  his  doctrine 
with  so  much  zeal  that  many  were  heard  to  say,  "God is 
God  and  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."  The  prophet  was 
invited  to  go  and  live  in  Medina.  On  June  20,  a.d.  622 
he  left  for  Medina,  and  from  this  day  the  Mohammedans 
date  their  era,  as  Christians  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
After  a  journey  of  eight  days  he  arrived  at  Medina,  and 
entered  the  city  in  great  pomp.  Here  he  married 
Ayesha. 

He  pretended  to  now  see  a  vision  in  which  he  was  di- 
rected to  take  the  sword  and  compel  others  to  receive  his 
religion.  He  and  his  followers  went  out  preaching  and 
fiijhling,  and  many  converts  were  made  until  Mecca  was 
subdued,  and  then  the  whole  of  Arabia.  He  died  on  the 
8th  of  June,  032,  in  the  sixty -second  year  of  his  age, 

M  oha  mm  edantsiiL 
Mohammedanism  or  Islamism,  founded  by  Mohammed, 
inereBsed  greatly  under  his  successors,  and  one  hundred 


years  after  the  time  he  prof  eased  to  receive  a  call  to  enter 
upon  his  mission  as  a  Prophet  of  God,  the  religion  he 
started  had  spread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Spain, 
part  of  Oanl  (now  France),  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa, 
Persia  and  Northern  India* 

Mohammedanism  is  founded  upon  the  revelationi*  of 
Mohammed,  which,  after  his  death,  were  gathered  into 
a  book  called  the  Koran.  Sir  William  Muir  writes  thai 
of  the  Koran:  **  The  teaching  of  the  Koran  is  very  simple* 
God  has  revealed  Himself  in  various  ages^  under  different 
dispensations,  through  the  instrumentality  of  prophets. 
The  mission  of  Mohammed  was  to  establish  the  la»t  gf 
these  dispensations;  and,  while  at  first  professing  to  hold 
that  his  own  teaching  was  simply  concurrent  with  that 
of  former  revelations,  in  the  end  he  caused  it  to  obliter* 
ate  and  override  them  all.  The  first  condition  of  Ij«lain 
is  belief  in  the  creed;  *  There  is  no  God  but  the  Lord,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Apostle.'  This  at  once  sweeps  away 
idolatry,  and  it  also  establishes  the  Koran  as  the  para* 
mount  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  There  is  no  priesthood 
in  Islam.  Man  deals  immediately  with  the  Deity,  Mc*- 
hammed  is  but  a  Prophet,  himself  needing  mercy  an<l 
forgiveness,  Salvation  is  promised  to  the  believer;  bat 
he  is  at  the  same  time  bound  to  abstain  from  evil,  atid 
to  do  good  works,  and,  in  partionUr  obnerve  the  nuW- 
nances  of  Islam. 

"  These  requirements,  though  few  and  simple,  pervade 
the  whole  life  of  a  Mussulman.  The  day  op^na  with 
prayer  at  the  dawn;  with  prayer  the  night  closes  in;  and 
the  ceremony  is  repeated  three  other  times,  at  fixed  in- 
tervals, during  the  day.  Each  prayer  consists  of  two  or 
more  series  of  prostrations,  accompanied  by  ejaculatorj 
prayer  and  the  recital  of  short  passages  of  the  Koran* 
Then  there  are  the  prescribed  tithes,  or  alius;  the  fast 
throughout  the  whole  month  of  Kamodhan  (whicb, 
though  rigorous  from  dawn  to  sunset^  admits  of  entin* 
relaxation  by  night);  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Hrcca, 
which,  although  not  burdensome  to  the  Arabs  for  whom 
it  WAS  first  established,  is  evidently  unsuitable  for  ijh- 
servanee  by  all  mankind.  That  the  fate  of  man,  and 
whatever  happens,  great  or  small,  has  been  fixed  by  in- 
evi table  decrees  is  unconditionally  asserted  throughoat 
tlie  Koran.  Prayer  is  continually  enjoined.  Salvation, 
indeed,  is  dependent  on  faith,  and  faith  upon  the  will  of 
God;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  passages  which  speak  of 
man  as  choosing  the  ^Tong  or  the  right,  and  of  Paradise 
or  hell  as  the  consequence." 

The  faithful  gather  for  worship  in  the  mosques  on  Fri- 
day, which  is  the  Moslem  Sabbath.  The  worship 
sists  of  prayets  and  washings,  and  an  oocasional  sermc 
on  a  text  from  the  Koran*  On  entering  the  mosque  ihi 
Moslem  removes  his  shoes  and  carries  them  with 
in  his  left  band.  Women  seldom  go  into  the  iv  - 
and  if  they  do  they  sit  apart  from  the  men. 
is  said  in  the  Koran  about  the  women  pray  in  f^  and  manj 
Moslems  believe  that  women  have  no  souls,  but  still  thci 
believe  they  will  enter  paradise,  but  this  only  that  thcj 
may  be  slaves  of  men.     Five  times  daily  the  Moslem 
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his  prayers.  Wlierever  he  is  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
he.  spreads  his  mat,  site  upon  it,  turns  his  face  to- 
Meeoa,  raises  his  hands  toward  heaven,  then  bends 
brehead  until  it  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  thus 
In  the  towns  and  cities  the  times  of  prayer  are 
>unoed  from  the  minaret,  or  tower,  of  the  mosque,  by 
Ifueszin,  one  of  the  under-oHicers  of  the  mosqueu 
i6at*  N,  IL  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  gives 
foUowing  account  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
of  his  going  to  the  mosque  for  worship: 


queer  assemblage  of  hamanity,  our  attention  is  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of  soldiers  led  by 
martial  music,  to  which  they  keep  cadence  with  a  short, 
quick  step,  almost  a  run,  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  troops. 
Battalion  aftjr  battalion  advances  with  colore  flying 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  square,  till  the  pathway  from 
the  royal  enclosure  is  protected  from  the  too  near  ap- 
proach of  the  eager  crowd  by  eight  long  lines  of  glisten- 
ing bayonets,  and  immediately  bordered  with  two  rows 
of  officers  in  uniforms  rich  in  ornamentation  and  varied 


i:£^^ 


A'      .^ 


iMf    \ 


UI-At»l?J<J  THK  liOlti5. 


ie  sudden  overthrow  of  Abdul  Assiz,  followed  three 
aths  later  by  the  dethronement  of  Murad  on  the  plea 
his  insanity,  indicate  to  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul 
unid,  that  although  his  power  is  so  unlimited,,  he  is  a 
aak  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  statesmen  w^ho  sur- 
und  him  and  who  do  him  honor;  and  although  he  could 
te  their  heads  removed  by  a  word,  they  could  remove 
^Imost  as  easily.  Since  his  accession  to  the  throne  he 
«  resided  in  the  small  summer  palace  of  Zildiss  Kiosk, 
lautifnlly  feitoated  on  a  commanding  hill  overlooking 
e  Bosphorns,  and  having  the  advantage  that,  except  to 
068  a  street  and  a  small  square  at  the  foot  of  the  hillj 
I  can  go  to  mosque  without  leaving  his  own  grounds, 
bich  are  well  protected  with  high  walls.     Visiting  the 

fc^Ile  18  still  made  a  great  occasion.  There  are  large 
ds  who  go  to  witness  it,  gradually  gathering  to- 
ftther  for  an  hour  or  more  before  the  grand  event.  As 
e  ait  in  our  carriage  on  the  border  of  the  square  front- 
^  the  mosque,  deeply   engaged   in  the  study  of  that 


in  color,  in  beauty  and  georgcousness  rivalling  the  most 
fantastic  description  of  the  Amhian  NighU^  entertain- 
ment. Upon  the  sound  of  a  bugle  all  is  hushed  and 
every  eye  turned  toward  the  ponderous  iron  gates  oppo- 
site. As  they  slowly  turn  upon  their  massive  hinges  the 
bands  start  up  the  national  air,  and  the  soldiers  present 
arms.  A  double  row  of  officers,  with  the  Sultan  in  their 
midst,  all  mounted  on  beautiful  Arab  steeds,  advances 
and  rides  through  the  lines  of  soldiers  to  the  door  of  the 
mosque^  where  they  dismount.  Upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Sultan  there  is  raised  a  universal  shout  of 
adoration,  and  as  he  passes  each  salutes  in  the  ordinary 
Turkish  manner,  making  the  temennehy  as  it  is  called, 
carrying  the  right  hand,  after  a  motion  toward  the  feet, 
first  to  the  lips,  then  to  the  forehead,  the  soldiers  still 
holding  their  arms  at  a  "present"  with  the  left  hand. 
Before  entering  the  mosque  the  Sultan  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment and  casts  his  eye  over  the  vast  sea  of  ea.-^^^xi^  ^ 
turned  faces.     Thi&  i%  tW  1^n^x«l^  xsi.Qxssjt^v  ^V^^  <e^^^ 
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the  hamblest  subject  may  appeal  directly  to  hie  govereign, 
for  mercy  or  favor.  Upon  all  sides  hands  are  raised 
holding  petitions,  which  are  collected  by  officers,  after- 
ward to  be  presented  to  the  Sultan  for  his  consideration. 
This  18  the  moment  when  the  great  rulor,  wh©  holds  in 
his  hands  the  fate  of  one  hendre<f  and  eighty  miUions  of 
people,  shows  himself  merciful  and  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  most  abject  slave.  The  Sultan  may  be  easily  re- 
eognized  from  the  homage  he  receives,  and  as  well  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  dress,  in  such  marked  contrast  with  all 
that  surrounds  him.  He  is  neatly^  but  plainly  attired  in 
blacky  witli  no  ornamentation  save  a  diamond  star^  the 


'1 
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classed  with  their  pagan  neighbors;  and  they  are  corret- 
pondingly  pleased  when  a  foreigner  recognizes  this  difr 
tinction  and  associates  with  them  on  terms  of  familiarity 
They  declare  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  coIodj 
of  five  hundred,  who  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  five  patriarchs,  emigrated  from  a  district 
near  Persia.  In  Nanking  they  number  about  20,000,  and 
worship  in  thirty-sir  mosques.  Before  each  service  they 
wash  themselves  thoroughly,  then  wind  their  queues 
arouud  their  heads,  and,  in  order  to  hide  this  badge  of 
their  submission  to  a  foreign  dynasty,  Uiey  pat  on  a 
ourious  looking  blue   cap.     A  white  turban  oomplete& 
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decoration  of  the  order  of  Osmanli.  He  is  small  in 
stature  and  of  slight  physique.  His  bearing  is  dignified, 
but  there  is  a  perceptible  nervous  agitation,  which  can- 
not be  due  to  diffidence,  but,  as  I  thought,  to  a  fear  of 
some  danger  unseen,  but  believed  to  be  always  present. 
Weakness  and  timidity  are  apparent  characteristics.  He 
is  an  ordinary  looking  man,  with  full  black  beard  and 
colorless  face,  which,  as  well  as  his  frail  physique,  indi- 
cate a  feeble  constitution.  He  sat  his  horse  with  dignity 
and  ease,  and  entered  the  mosque  with  a  firm  stately 
•tep,** 


MohamniedAntsni  fn  China, 

The  Mohammedans  of  Nanking,  and,  indeed,  all  those 
HviDg  in  China,  are,  in  many  respects,  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  the  population.     They  are  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  popuhtions    by  their    intelligence  and ^ 
cleanliness.     Nothing  provoken   them    more  than  to  \>© 


their   devotional   toilette.     They  pray   lying   pr 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  their  faces  tamed  invariiWl 
toward  Mecca,     Every  one  present  takes  part  in  the  t 
ercises,  reads,    or  rather  howls,  a  vers©  or  two  oft 
Koran,  and  then  passes  the  book  to  his  neighbor, 
stated   intervals  the  worshippers  simultaneonsly 
their  thumbs  behind  their  ears,  spreading  their  fing 
outward  like  a  fan.     This  indicates  that  their  etl«< 
open  to  hear  and  to  learn.     The  [Chineae-Mohan 
name  for  God  is  Tcheu  Tsai.     The  priests  are 
telligent,  and  even  learned  as  compared  with  the  ] 
ality  of  their  class  in  Asia. 

The  verdict  of  all  missionaries  who  have  com«  in  < 
tact  with  these  Chinese-Mohammedana  is  that  th^i 
among  the  most  attentive  of  their  hearers,  and  tlurt  1 
invariably  pay  them  the  utmost  respect.     For, : 
,  tWm^xipTftfts^diX,  ^^^-^^  Wth  worship  one  God,  i 
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UgioD."  Mr.  Whiting,  an  American  mistionary,  who  fell 
^  martTT  to  the  famine,  was  very  popular  among  theee 
Mohammedans,  and  has  attested  their  worth  and  sus- 
<3eptil>ility  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity. — Evangel- 
isches  MuBton-Magazin. 


f  Scholarship  among  the  Mohammedans, 

BY    PRESIDENT   CYBU8    HAMLIN. 

The  following  questions  addressed  to  the  Ad\>anc€ 
have  been  referred  to  me: 

(1.)  Are  the  mass  of  Mohammedans  ignorant  or  intelligent  m 
compared  with  the  mass  in  Christendom  t 

(%,)  Are  there  eminent  Mohammedan  scholars  that  will  eompare 
with  Christian  scholars  in  learning  ? 


I 


o«f(im»  The  Mohammedan's  idea  of  foreign  natioas 
aAd> .powers  are  apt  to  be  crude  and  sometimes  mon- 
strous. Notwithstanding  all  this  he  is  a  very  intereat- 
ing  specimen  of  humanity  to  those  who  look  upon  all 
men  as  brethren,  and  therefore  End  in  all  something  to 
admire. 

He  is,  iirst  of  all,  a  very  religious  being.  His  faith 
is  undisturbed  by  doubts.  Grod  is  everything,  man  is 
nothing.  What  God  wills  must  be  received  with  abso- 
lute submission,  be  it  life  or  death.  Famine,  pestilence, 
hunger,  oold,  abundance,  are  received  with  less  differ- 
ence by  him  than  by  any  other  mortal  being.  He  ia 
extremely  sociable  and  hospitable.     If  you  treat  him 
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tSTKBIOB  OF  A  i  \¥h 

^iiiBwer  these  questions  very  briefly  and  cate- 
gorically, but  the  answers  would  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  mass  of  Mohammedans,  I  should  affirm,  are  ig- 
norant as  compared  with  the  mass  in  Cbristtjndom, 
meaning  by  Christendom  Europe  and  America.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
common  people,  the  peasantry,  are,  as  a  class,  poor,  la- 
borious, oppressed  by  heavy  taxation,  and  an  irregular, 
despotic  collection  of  the  same.  A  small  portion,  con- 
sidering  the  number  of  Mohamraedan  schools,  know  how 
to  read.  The  general  intelligence  that  circulates 
through  all  Christendom,  good  or  bad,  vile  and  pure, 
does  not  circulate  in  Mijliammctlan  lands.  A  newspaper 
or  two  to  a  village  is  all  that  can  be  reckoned  upon  as 
bringing  in  a  few  ripples  of  knowledge  from  the  great 


i>  ii>.v^iA>ii;Tt»i  Li-.. 


frankly  and  kindly  he  will  give  you  the  best  he  has  and 
look  for  no  reward.  He  loves  pious  conversation.  He 
will  talk  with  you  till  midnight  on  the  attributes  of 
God,  the  angels,  the  judgment,  prayer,  fasting,  good 
works,  the  apostles  of  God,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  etc.,  etc.  He  will  listen  to 
your  own  belief  with  interest,  and  respect,  provided 
you  say  nothing  of  picture  worship,  or  the  Mass,  or 
those  many  other  things  which  the  Mohammedan  soul 
abhors,  and  justly  abhors.  When,  on  leaving,  he  piously 
commends  you  to  God's  keeping,  you  cannot  but  feel, 
"  There  is  a  true  human  soul  in  prison." 

A  great  transformation  is  entering  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  old  rigid  past  is  breaking  up.  Let  the 
central  power  of  Constantinople  be  overthrown  in  such 
wise  that  freedom  shall  come  in,  and  we  may  hope  for 
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glorious  exhibitions  of  faith  and  devotion  spHttj^- 
ing  out  of  this  strange  Mohammedan  soil.  It  has  bcftl^ 
ing  shallow  and  unfruitful. 

As  to  the  second  question,  there  are  learned  men 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  they  are  too  far  removed 
and  too  strangely  removed  from  the  learned  men  of 
Enroi>e  to  bear  a  comparison.  Yes,  there  are  learned 
men  among  the  Mohammedans.  But  they  have  little 
of  European  science. 

They  know  nothing  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 
the  sciences,  theology  and  philosophy,  which  they  teach 
with  self-appointed  infallibility.  They  are  learned  in 
their  own  way,  but  it  w^uld  require  some  columns  of  the 
Advance  to  give  any  very  clear  outline  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  study  by  which  a  Mohammedan  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  hard  labor  becomes  ^'  dlim^^  a  savant. 
A  learned  Turkish  gentleman  once  gave  me  the  whole 
course  of  study,  but  I  can  only  give  a  rough,  imperfect 
sketch.  The  ascent  of  the  learned,  he  said,  could  be 
compared  to  twelve  stories,  to  each  of  which  access  is 
gained  by  a  written  certificate  or  diploma  that  the 
bearer  has  achieved  all  that  was  below,  and  was  fitted 
for  the  next  stage.  The  first  is  learning  to  read  ; 
the  second  is  learning  to  write,  but  only  in  one 
simple  style.  The  five  oiJier  styles  of  penmanship, 
called  the  Tolik,  the  Liakah,  the  Divoni,  the  Sulus 
and  the  Nerki,  having  as  high  a  place  with  the 
Moslems  as  the  fine  arts  with  us,  are  attained  grad- 
ually by  persevering  effort  under  able  masters.  He 
who  distinguishes  himself  in  any  one  of  these  as  to 
beauty,  grace  and  proportion,  is  held  in  high  honor 
among  the  IJlema — ^the  learned.  Third  comes  arithme- 
tic. If  these  three  are  gained  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
role  is  well  begun.  Fourth,  three  or  four  years  de- 
voted to  grammar,  Arabic  chiefly,  with  something  of 
Persian,  and  the  constant  reading  of  the  Koran  and  lis- 
tening to  learned  lectures,  will  introduce  him  favorably 
to  the  Arabic  as  a  language.  Fifth,  mathematics,  in 
Arabic  text-books.  Sixth,  logic — ^the  logic  of  Aristotle 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  Saracens.  Seventh,  met- 
aphysics and  theology.  The  student  here  finds  much 
that  is  pure  and  elevated,  and  much  that  is  the  reverse. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  read  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Mohammedan  thought  still  current  with 
Moslems,  he  will  find  it  in  an  admirable  book  trans- 
lated by  Henry  A.  Homes,  LL.D.,  entitled  "Alchemy  of 
Happiness,"  by  Mohammed  Al  Gbozzali.  (Albany:  J. 
Munsell.)  With  some  things  strange  and  puerile  there 
is  much  that  any  Christian  can  read  with  profit  and  de- 
light. 

Eighth,  he  enters  upon  the  law.  Here  are  many  divi- 
sions. He  studies  the  "  Six  Divine  Books "  containing 
a  choice  and  authoritative  part  of  Tradition.  He  studies 
the  religious  law  containing  the  Articles  of  Faith,  and 
many  commentaries  on  the  law  and  traditions.  He  studies 
the  Code  of  Administration,  the  Code  of  Marriage,  the 
Code  of  War,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  If  in  four  years 
he  has  waded  through  the  "  Confluence  of  the  Seas  "  he 


arrives  at  the  Promised  Land,  the  study  of  the  KonuL 
This  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  learning.  If  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  committed  the  Koran  to  memory  so  that  he 
can  repeat  every  line  and  word  in  all  its  riiythmic,  grace 
and  glory,  his  crowning  study,  under  learned  prof esson 
and  commentators,  will  be  completed  with  great  honor 
and  with  the  felicitations  of  all  the  UUma. 

In  all  this  long  course  of  persevering  study  there  is 
mental    discipline.     Oreat    acuteness   of    analysis  and 
definition  is  often  acquired.    The  learned  Modem  is  a 
sharp,  skillful  logician.     He  is  generally  a  polished  gen- 
tleman in  his  manners.     But  he  is  a  man  ef  the  Middle 
Ages.     He  is  narrow  in  his  views.    His  poverty  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  science,  the  religions,  and 
the  progress  of  the  world  hampers  him.    He  is  half  con 
scions  of  it.    With  few  exceptions  he  avoids  learned 
foreigners  and  chooses  to  live  in  his  own  worid.    He  is 
learned,  but  not  in  the  learning  of  this  ag^.    He  is  a 
companion  for  the  Medieval  Schoolmen,  and  would  dis- 
cuss the  positive  and  negative  of  every  question  in  the   j 
Summa  TheologicB  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself,    1 
as  "  whether  an  angel  can  pass  from  one  point  in  space    I 
to  another  point  in  space  without  pasung  through  the  • 
intervening  space.'' — Advance. 

lliddlebury,  Vt. 

The  Daneing  and  Howling  Derrislies  In  ConstaiitlBople. 

^  BY  LIKUT.  N.  H.  BABNE8,  U.  S.  *. 

Among  ti^e  Moslems  there  are  two  sects,  which  ente^ 
tein  a  bitter  hatred  for  each  other,  the  Sunnis  and  the 
Sheahs.  The  former  is  very  liberal  It  accepts  the  onl 
traditions  of  Mahomet's  wives  and  associates,  and  is  re- 
garded as  orthodox.  The  latter  regards  Mahomet  All, 
the  son  of  Mahomet,  as  the  true  guide  and  teacher  d 
Moslems.  It  is  more  numerous,  especially  in  Asia,  and 
contains  many  orders  of  Dervishes  who  are  extremely 
fanatical,  and  who  in  their  worship  resort  to  peculiar  and 
cruel  practices.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Dancing  and 
Howling  Dervishes,  as  they  are  called  by  BaropeanSy 
whose  worship  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  interesting 
objects  for  strangers  in  Constantinople  to  witness.  They 
hold  their  services  in  their  convents  or  Tekee^  to  which 
one  can  readily  obtain  admission. 

The  Dancing  Dervishes  may  be  seen  every  Tnesday 
and  Friday  afternoon  in  a  Teke  on  the  Grand  Rue  of 
Pera.  A  visitor,  after  having  been  given  a  pair  of  large 
slippers  to  put  on  over  his  shoes,  is  shown  into  a  room 
which  has  a  circular  space  in  the  centre  where  the  floor  b 
bare  and  very  smooth.  Only  the  Dervishes  are  admitted 
there.  Visitors  are  kept  outside  by  a  railing  inclosing 
what  in  a  circus  would  be  called  the  ring.  There  is  a 
gallery  up-stairs  to  which  visitors  are  also  admitted.  A 
part  of  the  outside  space  is  covered  with  lattice  work 
with  small  openings.  This  is  for  the  Turkish  women,  so 
that  they  may  see  and  not  be  seen.  Somewhere,  hidden 
away  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  is  an  orchestral 
which  plays  discordantly  upon  a  sort  of  flute  and  a  tom- 
tom. 
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The  Dervisheg  soon  came  in  led  by  their  sheik  or 
muttahy  -a  sort  of  priest  All  are  barefooted  and  dressed 
in  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  long,  dark-green  cloak  and 
a  tally  brown  f  ea.  The  sheik  wears  a  black  robe,  and  his 
long,  white  beard  and  sedate  manner  give  him  a  vener- 
able and  devout  appearance.  There  are  some  twenty  of 
the  Dervishes.  They  all  look  haggard  and  pale,  showing 
that  their  health  is  injured  by  their  unnatural  practices. 
The  sheik  kneels  before  a  niche  marking  the  direction  of 
Mecca;  the  Dervishes  form  a  semi-circle  around  him, 
standing  with  their  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  and, 
with  their  heads  bowed  devoutly,  all  repeat  some  prayers 
from  the  Koran.  Then,  led  by  the  sheik,  they  march 
alowly  and  silently,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  three  or 
four  times  around  the  enclosure,  after  which  they  kneel 
while  the  sheik  repeats  a  prayer. 

Then  one  after  another  they  pass  the  sheik  and  kiss  hb 
hand.    After  passing  a  few  stops  they  commence  to  turn 
like  waltzers,  each  taking  his  particular  space,  in  which 
he  spins  like  a  top  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  turns  with 
the  music  gradually  becoming  faster  and  faster  until  they 
reach  the  rapidity  of  about  fifty  a  minute.    They  seem 
to  divide  the  space  equally  and  never  to  interfere  with 
each  other.     Each  turns  in  a  space  no  larger  than  the 
crown  of  a  bat,  resting  upon  the  left  foot  and  pushing 
with  the  right,  which  is  moved  rapidly.    The  arms  are 
extended,  the  right  one  a  little  raised  and  turned  palm 
up,  the  left  one  a  little  lowered,  palm  down.    The  head 
is  thrown  back  turning  the  face  up,  and  the  eyes  are 
oloaed.    Each  appears  to  be  in  an  ecstatic  trance,  oblivi- 
ons to  everything  around  him.     The  cloaks  are  soon  dis- 
carded and  taken  by  attendants.     Under  them  are  worn 
white  waists  and  yellow  skirts,  which  as  they  spin  stand 
oat  like  inflated  balloons.     For  a  little  while  the  sheik 
prays  aloud,  but  afterward  there  is  a  stillness  that  is 
painfully  distressing.     The  turning  is  absolutely  without 
noise,  and  the  only  sound  heard  is  the  dismal,  mourning 
of  the  music.     The  effect  upon  the  spectators  is  extremely 
painful.     One  becomes  nervous  with  the  monotony  and 
silence,  and.overcome  by  an  inexpressible  feeling  that 
something  terrible  is  impending.   How  much  more  fatigu- 
ing must  it  be  for  the  Dervishes,  and  what  a  severe 
physical  and  nervous  strain  upon  them!     No  wonder  they 
look  haggard  and  careworn.     Upon  a  signal  from  the 
flheik  all  the  spinners  slop  at  once,  cross  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts  and  bow  devoutly  while  he  recites  another 
prayer.     They  then  sit  down  upon  the  floor  while  the 
sheik  reads  a  portion  of  the  Koran.    The  attendants 
bring  in  their  cloaks  and  they  put  them  on.     When  I 
saw  them  the  spinning  was  repeated,  but  I  think  that  is 
unusual.    Finally  the  sheik  pronounces  a  benediction  and 
the  services  end,  much  to  our  relief  and  probably  that  of 
the  Dervishes.    The  object  of  the  turning  is  to  take  the 
attention  of  the  worshippers  away  from  worldly  things 
and  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  and  enable  them 
partially  to  realize  the  joy  and  happiness  of  heaven. 
These  Dervishes  are  held  in  high  esteem.     They  devoutly 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  Koran ;  they  are  charitable 


and  kind  to  the  poor  and  sick;  and  their  lives  and  char- 
acters are  above  reproach. 

Painful  and  abhorrent  as  are  the  practices  of  the  Danc- 
ing Dervishes,  those  of  the  Howling  Dervishes  are  much 
more  so.  They  are  conducted  on  Sundays  in  Pera  and 
Thursdays  in  Scutari.  The  latter  is  the  better  place  to 
see  them.  Their  Teke  or  place  of  worship  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  except  that  it  is  of  a 
rectangular  form. 

At  first  the  Deverishes  sit  cross-legged  on  sheepskins 
placed  in  a  row  around  the  room,  and  in  a  double  row 
along  the  middle,  toward  the  altar-like  place  which 
marks  the  direction  of  Mecca  and  where  sits  the  sheik. 
For  a  time  the  service  consists  of  responsive  recitations 
from  the  Koran  and  singing,  in  a  drawling,  tremulous, 
nasal  tone. 

After  a  while  all  rise  and  the  mats  are  removed  from 
the  sides  of  the  room  by  the  attendants.  The  sheik  and 
a  couple  of  the  older  Dervishes  sit  upon  the  centre  sheep- 
skins and  chant  passages  from  the  JBorday  a  celebrated 
poem  written  in  praise  of  the  great  prophet.  The  other 
worshippers  stand  around  the  wall  with  their  hands  on 
each  other's  shoulders  and  repeat  in  concert  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  the  deity,  each  ninety-nine  times,  while 
the  sheik  counts  his  string  of  ninety-nine  beads.  While 
doing  this  they  mark  the  cadence  of  the  music  with  a 
Violent  surge  of  the  body  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  leaning  the  head  in  the  same  direction  and 
resting  the  weight  upon  the  foot  that  is  on  that  side. 

When  that  is  finished  the^  repeat  a  thousand  times  the 
talismanic  words,  ''Za  ilah  illalahy*^  which  they  divide 
into  two  sets  of  syllables  of  three  each,  "  la-i-lah — il-la- 
lah."    As  they  say  the  first  they  bow  the  head  to  the 
front,   inclining  the  body  and  turning  the  face  to  the 
right.     With  the  second  they  raise  the  body.     With  the 
third  they  throw  the  body  to  the  left  and  rear.     With 
the  fifth  they  raise  the  body  again.    With  the  sixth  they 
throw  the  body  to  the  right  and  rear.     These  movements 
are  very  violent,   and  as  they  are  repeated  they  grow 
more  and  more  rapid,  till  all  the  syllables  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced, and  all  that  is  heard  is  a  hoarse,  harsh  gowl  or 
grunt,  sounding  like  the  angry  growling  of  wild  beasts. 
They  foam  at  the  mouth;  blood  issues  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils;    and  some  fall  to  the  floor  in  convulsions. 
As  they  become  heated  with  the  violent  exercise,  they 
throw  off  their  outer  garments,  which  are  gathered  up . 
by  the  attendants.     They  strip  themselves  almost  to  the 
skin;  even  the  fez  is  removed  and  a  thin,  white  one  sub- 
stituted.    But  the  perspiration  falls  like  rain  from  their 
faces  each  time  they  bow.     When  this  is  ended,  while 
the  Dervishes  stand  around  the  room,  children  of  all  ages^ 
from  infants  in  arms  and  even  grown  people  are  brought 
in  and  laid  face  down   upon  the  floor.     The  sheik  then 
slowly  and  deliberately  walks  back  and  forth  upon  them^ 
while  mumbling  a  low  prayer.     This  is  repeated  with 
several  parties  of  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  at  one 
time.     It  seemed  as  if  the  infants  would  be  crushed  with 
his  weight,  the  whole  of  which  they  had  to  9upport,  but 


they  hardly  cried.  The  scene  was  most  barbarous  and 
cruel*  Its  object  was  to  cure  disease  and  overcome  evil 
influence*  Afterward  other  sick  people  came  in,  the 
Uheik  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  breathed  in  their  faces^ 
knd  said  a  low  prayer. 
In  some  cases  a  liquid 
I  was  brought  in  by  an 
Attendant  in  a  glass,  the 
sheik  breathed  upon  it, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  sick  men  to  drink 
Finally,  the  sheik 
pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion and  the  services 
ended.  Th e  shei k  of  the 
Dancing  Dervishes  also 
treats  the  sick  by  walk- 
ing upon  them  and  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Among  the  Howling 
Dervishes  were  men  and 
boys,  white  men  and  ne- 
groes; they  wore  no  uni- 
form, but  apparently 
any  who  wished  took 
part;  but  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  enclosure 
except  the  j^heik,  the  at- 
tendants and  those  who  -Vvy-^T'l 
participated  in  the — I 
hesitate  to  call  it  wor-  _ 
fihip.    It  seems  very  dif-  ^- 

ferent  from  a  devotional  ^  '  -,^  ^^  , 

exercise.     How  can  rea-  ^-    *-  ^^*^^^: 

sonable  human  beings 
expect  to  secure  Divine 
favor  by  such  revolting 
practices !—  Christian  at 
Work. 

February  12,  188h 
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The  Condition  of  Turkey, 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  Barnuni,  D,D.,  writing  from  Har* 
poot,  Turkey,  on  June  2:i,  1881,  to  the  New  York  Obser- 
ver says  that  he  has  just  returned  from  a  two  months 
trip  to  Constantinople,  and  thus  speaks  of  the  condition 
of  Turkey: 

**In  the  long  journey  to  and  from  Constantinople  I 
fonnd  the  country  in  a  v^y  deplorable  state.  The  stag- 
nation of  trade  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  are  on 
the  increase.  Ko  branch  of  industry  receives  any  fos- 
tering care  from  the  government.  Taxes  increase, 
while  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  them  has  very 
much  diminished.  The  money  collected  is  mostly  sent 
to  Constantinople,  while  very  little  is  left  in  the  prov- 
inces to  carry  on  the  local  governments.  The  salaries 
of  all  classes  of  officials,  except  perhaps  the  highest,  are 
from  eight  to  ten  months  overdue,  while  every  week's 
post  carries  many  horse- loads  of  money  to  the  capital. 


None  of   this  nijoney  finds  its  way  back  again.     It  is 
plain  that  this  system  cannot  be  continued  for  a'long. 
time.     The  supply  of  money  is  very  limited,  and  witbl 
this  steady  drain  upon  it,  the  transaction  of  bnaine 

will   become  very 
convenient,  while  the 
complaints  of   unpaid 
officials  are  becoming 
very  loud.    The  pay 
of  common  soldiers  h 
only    one    dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  montli, 
and   I   am   informed 
that  during    the  last 
five   years    only    two 
months  pay  had  beisn 
given  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army!     Offi- 
cers, of  course,  manage 
to  get  more  Uian  thiij. 
\        is    there    any  other 
^       country  where  such  a 
-^condition     of    affairs 
#    could  exist  for  a  long 
V     time?   And  yet  the  de- 
s    mands  of  the  Cenlml 
^   Government  upon  the 
f    provinces    for    money 
grow  louder  and  loud- 
er, and  the  effort  of  all 
the    local   officials   to. 
S?     meet  these  demands  i 
=L        greater  than  any  other 
It  will    readily 
imagined   that  puhlid 
insecurity    in  ore 
Travelling  is  atteode 
wiih  more  or  le^s  risk 
everywhere.    The  Cir- 
cassians who  came  to 
iht^  iuuiiiry  several  years  ago  are  an  unmitigateii  Qconrge- 
Their  ranks  have  been  largely  reinforced  since  the  late  vmi^ 
by  Mohammedans  who  have  emigrated  from  the  district^! 
which  have  been  lost  by  the  Turkish  government,  some 
of  whom  are  trying  to  gain  a  living  by  honest  industry, 
but  many  of  them  are  seeking  to  live  by  preying  upon 
others.     These   men    are   allowed   to  roam  about  with 
arms,  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  they  conBtitute  a  dis- 
turbing element  of  no  small  moment.    Several  mission- 
aries  have  of  lale  been  robbed  by  men  of  thia  cla^s.    I 
myself,  on  my  way  to  Constantinople,  had  an  adventure 
with  a  couple  of  brigands.     These,  however  were  nd 
refugees,  but  natives  of  the  region.     I  was  told  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  best  informed  men  that,  the  Montent- 
grin  and  Greek  questions  having  been  dispois^d  of  by 
the  Powers,  the  question  of  the  reform  of  Asia  Minor  i» 
now  coming   to  the  front;  and  also  that   the    Tarkiili 
Government;  of  its  own  accordj  propoeea  to  take  it  ep* 
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There  is  surely  sufficient  need  of  it,  but  it  has  been  so 
long  talked  about^  while  matters  have  growD  worse  and 
"wor^e,  that  something  more  th*^n  mere  talk  will  be  re- 
quired to  secure  belief.  If  Europe  take&  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands,  sonaetliing  real  may  be  accom- 
plished; but  with  a  depleted  and  bankrupt  treasury,  an 
ignorant  and  bigoted  population,  and  a  cornipt  corps  of 
officials,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  reformatinri  from 
within? 


I 


I 
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The  Eeli^ian,  Character,  and  lldncatioo  of  the  Persians. 

BY    REV,    S,    G,    WILSON,    TABRIZ,    PERSIA, 

The  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  as  is  well  known,  be 
long  to  the  Sheah  sect.  A  small  portion  of  them,  espe 
<jially  of  the  Koords  and 
Ealants,  or  wandering 
tribes,  arc  Sunnees.  The 
Sheahs  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  more  lib- 
erality than  their  - 
dox  brethren,  B  r  1 1  ^ 
looked  upon  as  dissenters 
themselves,  and  having 
to  maintain  their  right *to 
diflFer  from  the  majority, 
they  are  naturally  ?nclin- 
ed  to  greater  liberality 
toward  those  who  differ 
from  them.  As  in  poli- 
tics, 60  in  religion — great 
freedom  of  discussion  is 
allowed.  They  will  dm- 
pute  for  hours  on  religi- 
ons themes  without  dis- 
playing  fanaticism  or  ar- 
rogance. One  need  not 
have  the  slightest  liesi- 
tancy  about  expressing 
an  opinion ;  it  is  when  be 
puts  his  opinion  into  ac- 
tion that  be  meets  with 
opposition  and  perseou- 
tion, 

A  sect  itself,  Slieab  Is- 
1am  is  honey-  combed 
with  sects.  Ilie  shad- 
ings and  diversities  of 
beliefs  and  fancies  between  the  Soofees,  Sheikhees  and 
Mustasharies,  Ali*Allahees,  Babe's,  etc,  are  an  interest- 
ing and  protitable  study,  and  to  address  your  argument 
so  as  to  meet  the  hidden  thought  one  must  either  know 
or  divine  to  what  class  his  opponent  belongs,  else  his 
arrow  may  hit  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  morals  of  the  people  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed in  the  portraits  of  the  conditions  of  the  other 
Oriental  nations.  Polygamy  and  its  attendant  evils  are 
presented  in  social  life*  Theft  is  so  universal  that  you 
bad  best  take  it  for  granted  at  all  times  that  every  one 
will  steal;  deceit   and   falsehood   so  natural  that  it  is 
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hard  for  them  to  tell  the  truth  when  it  is  for  their  advan- 
tage. Bribery  and  venality  are  accepted  factors  in  all 
transactions;  bargaining  habits  in  trade,  abominable  re- 
pudiation of  debt,  if  successfully  accomplished,  consid- 
ered clever;  a  high  loyalty  to  self,  which  disdains  to 
beg,  lacking  in  the  majority — in  short,  the  noblest  work 
of  God  is  a  rarity,  Diogenes  would  light  his  lantern  in 
vain  in  this  region.  True  conjugal  affection  is  excep- 
tional, concubinage  frequent.  The  profane  use  of  tbe 
divine  name  by  men  and  women  alike  strikes  the  ear  in 
every  kind  of  intercourse.  Gambling  prevails  among 
the  upper  classes.  Drunkenness  is  making  distressing 
progress.     Though  the  penalty  for  the  latter  is  a  public 

beating  through  the  ba- 
zaars, yet  if  justice  were 
meted  out  with  even 
hand,  none  would  deserve 
it  more  frequently  than 
the  Golla  Bey  a,  or  Gov- 
ernor of  our  ward.  Li- 
quor dens,  Instead  of  be- 
ing stamped  out,  as  the 
Koran  would  indicate,  are 
made  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  officials.  We  at- 
tended a  native  wedding^ 
and  when  the  time  came 
for  the  bride's  father  to 
preside  on  the  occasion, 
we  were  informed  that 
he  was  sick,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  our  eyes  showed 
him  and  one  of  the  chief 
guests  dead  drunk  in  the 
side  room.  Those  who 
preach  up  the  high  moral- 
ity of  Islam  should  come 
and  see  its  practical  work- 
ings. One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  universally  con- 
ceded in  favor  of  the  Per- 
sians —  they  are  not 
blood-thirsty  nor  quar- 
relsome. Their  gentle- 
ness, affability  and  cour- 
teous manner,  though  in- 
sincere, cannot  be  gain-sayed*  It  is  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction.  If  to  their  other  qualiiies  were  added  a 
fiery  and  haughty  temper  and  a  repulsive  bearing,  our 
intercourse  with  them  would  be  far  different.  As  it  is, 
it  can  always  be  pleasant  in  form  and  outwardly  agree- 
able. 

In  education  the  Persians  are  greatly  deficient,  I  had 
been  led  by  the  accounts  of  some  travellers  to  expect  to 
iind  schools  universal,  and  primary  education  the  heri- 
tage of  all  the  men.  It  is  true  there  are  many  schools 
which  give  a  humdrum  training  in  the  three  R's,  but  so 
far  is  it  from  being  universal  and  up  to  any  proper  stand- 
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axd  that  in  the  cities  not  one  man  in  four  can  read  and 
write,  and  the  ayerage  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  to 
a  village,  while  a  reading  woman  is  yet  a  rarity.  The 
terin  Meerza  still  holds  its  place  as  a  distinctive  and 
honorary  title  of  one  who  can  read  and  write.  The 
schools  are  usually  in  the  mosques,  with  a  Mollah  for 
teacher,  who  holds  sway  in  the  proverbial  fashion  which 
requires  every  child  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible 
under  pain  of  a  rap  if  for  a  moment  he  ceases  to  add  to 
the  general  hubbub.  Persian,  Arabic  and  sometimes 
French,  are  the  languages  taught,  though  the  Koran  is 
read  merely  with  the  eye  and  not  with  the  understand- 
ing. The  Arabic  Bible,  which  is  frequently  trumpeted 
as  giving  the  Scripture  to  the  120,000,000  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  Persia  included,  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  population.  But  in 
spite  of  their  deficiency  in  school  education,  the  upper 
classes  are  intelligent  and  quite  well  informed.  It  is 
sometimes  surprising  to  find  how  much  information  on 
science,  history  and  the  world's  doings  they  have  ob- 
tained without  instruction  or  reading.  The  desire  for 
education  is  developing  among  them,  and  they  would 
gladly  welcome  any  efforts  which  are  not  mixed  with 
designs  to  subvert  their  accepted  faith. — Presbyterian 
JBunner, 


The  Tragedy  of  Hoossein,  or  the  Persian  Passion  Play. 

BY  BEV.  WM.  B.  STOCKING. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  says,  "  The  founder  of  a  religion 
does  not  invent  it,  but  gives  it  form.  It  crystalizes 
around  his  own  deeper  thought."  We  may  add  what 
history  shows  to  be  true,  that  the  special  form  or  type  of 
a  religion  is  changed  oi:  moulded,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  those  elements  are 
made  prominent,  which  touch  the  finer  chords  of  our  be- 
ing, such  as  self-sacrifice,  mildness  and  love.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen  among  the  Persian  Moham- 
medans of  this  century. 

The  point  of  divergence  in  the  great  schism  of  the 
Moslem  world,  dates  way  back  to  the  death  of  Moham- 
med (a.  d.  682).  The  Soonees  afiirm  that  Abu  Bekir, 
Omar  and  Othman  were  true  Caliphs  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet.  The  Sheahs  on  the  other  hand 
assert  that  AH,  the  fourth  Caliph  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  was  his  first  lawful  successor,  and  that  the 
other  three,  named  above,  were  usurpers. 

Ali  had  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Houssein,  and  the  elder, 
Hassan,  would  naturally  have  succeeded  him,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intrigues  of  Moawiyah,  Governor  of  Damas- 
cus, who  assumed  the  title  of  Caliph,  and  it  is  said,  caused 
the  death  of  Hassan  by  poison.  Later,  when  Moawiyah 
was  followed  by  his  infamous  son,  Yezid,  Houssein,  who 
had  been  living  in  religious  retirement  at  Medina,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  was  induced  to  attempt  the 
journey  across  the  desert  to  Kufa,  with  promises  from 
the  Kufites  to  sustain  his  rights  and  title  against  the 
power  of  Yezid  the  usurper.  A  company  of  eighty  per- 
^ous^  more  than  half  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 


a  ccompanied  Houssein  in  his  march  across  Arabia.    When 
near  the  end  of  their  journey  on  the  plain  of  E^erbela  in 
sight  of  the  welcome  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  this  little 
band  was  burronnded  by  a  body  of  5,000  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  led  by  Obedillah,  who  demanded  their  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  Houssein  and  his  companions  showed  the 
stuff  of  which  they  were  ma^e,  and  to  a  man,  preferred  to 
meet  death  in  a  manly  resistence  rather  than  surrender 
ingloriously  to  the  followers  of  the  hated  usurper  of 
Damascus.     The  story  of  that  fight  for  life,  or  rather  for  a 
martyr's  crown,  is  thrilling  in  the  extreme.     It  includes 
wonderful  calmness  of  all  as  they  foresaw  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  and  prepared  for  death  by  a  prayer  to 
Allah.     Their  sufferings  by  thirst,   when  some  of  the 
children  threw  down  their  empty  bottles  at  the  feet  of 
the  warriors  in  mute  token  of  distress.    The  slaying  of 
one  after  another  of  those  brave  men  who  attempted  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks  to  the  river  for 
water.     The  desertion  of  a  band  of  thirty  from  the  enemy 
to  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  death  with  Houssein  and 
his  companions.     The  thinning  ranks  of  that  faithful 
band,  as  they  fell  one  after  another,  wounded  and  dying, 
till  Houssein  only  is  left,  mangled   and  bleeding.     His 
wife  and  sister  appeal  in  vain  to  the  enemy's  Chief  for 
his  life,  and  he  is  finally  slain  by  three  and  thirty  darts 
that  pierce  every  portion  of  his  body.     Later  the  women 
and  children  were  carried  captives  by  their  enemies.    All 
these  scenes,  and  many  more  experienced  by  ''  the  family 
of  the  tent,"  as  they  are  called,  are  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Sheahs.    The  fact  that  all  these  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  were  borne  with  such  calm 
resignation,   with  heroism  so  lofty,  has  immortalized 
Houssein  and  his  companions. 

Every  year  during  the  month  of  mourning  (Moharrem) 
the  Persian  Mohammedans  give  themselves  over  to  sea- 
sons of  religious  grief  and  frenzy  on  account  of  their  be- 
loved martyrs.  Crude  theatres  are  erected  or  arranged, 
where  the  tragic  scenes  connected  with  the  sufferings  of 
Houssein  and  his  followers  are  depicted.  All  the  people, 
great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  join  in  the  celebration, 
mourning,  weeping,  and  shouting  in  the  fervor  of  their 
feelings.  Ali,  Hassan  and  Houssein  are  household  words 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  they  have  come  to 
regard  these  personages  as  scarcely  less  sacred  than  Allah 
or  Mohammed.  Every  one  delights  to  honor  their 
memory  and  extol  their  deeds. 

For  ten  days  the  drama  of  ''  the  family  of  the  tent,"  is 
enacted  in  these  crude  theatres,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  attend  day  after  day.  Noblemen  and  peasants, 
high  ofiicials  and  poor  beggars,  are  all  interested,  and 
each  vies  with  the  other  in  doing  something  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play.  It  is  the  one  absorbing  theme.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  drama  is  the  most  simple  pos- 
sible, with  no  pretense  at  scenic  effect.  There  ia  no 
need  of  the  usual  accessories  of  the  stage,  for  the  aotora 
are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  for  the  time  being  they 
seem  to  become  the  persons  whom  they  represent.  The 
audience,  too,  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  Boenes 
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eiiftoted,  and  readily  fill  up  all  defictenc^s.  In  the  street 
processions,  the  young  men  follow  the  music  of  fife  and 
drQiiii  bearing  black  banners,  and  beating  their  bare 
breasts  as  they  shout  in  wild  cadence: 

"O  Alu  beloved,  Hassan  and  Houssein/' 

"O  Ali,  beloved,  Hassan  and  Houssein," 

Frequently  in  the  frenzy  of  their  excitement,  they  cut 

themselves  with  knives  and  dirks,  till  they  stagger  and 

fall  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  covers  their  features 


throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  was  one  of  extreme  folly  and  bloodthirsty  tyranny* 
His  sanity  was  seriously  questioned*  His  cruelty  and 
persecution  toward  the  opposite  party  of  Mohammedans, 
which  also  extended  to  Christian  and  Jew,  were  revolt- 
ing. The  moat  capricious  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were  scarcely  hm  equals.  Two  Persian 
mystics  who  had  wandered  to  the  court  of  El  Hakem 
purchased  his  favor  by  obsequious  and  blasphemous 
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and  garments.  Sometimes  one  of  these  victims  to  fanat- 
icism is  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  die  from  the 
effects  of  his  wounds.  All  such  are  sure  of  an  exalted 
place  in  Paradise* 

Such  in  brief  is  the  Persian  Passion  Play.  Unprece- 
dented, unique,  grandly  sad.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  it 
is  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation."  The 
misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  typify  the  melancholy 
past  and  the  dreary  present  of  the  Persian  nation.  It  is 
on  these  scenes  of  calamity  that  the  Passion  Play  dwells, 
awakening  an  answering  echo  in  the  breast  of  the  speo- 
tator. 

May  God  hasten  the  day  when  Calvary  shall  transcend 
Kerbela  in  the  interest  and  affections  of  these  poor 
people,  and  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  shall  become  to 
them  "  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  the  one  al- 
together lovely." 


The  Druses  #f  S3'ria* 
During  the  reign  of  Abassides,  one  Abou  Mohammed 
Abdalla,  who  was  said  to  he  a  descendant  of  Ali  by  Fa- 
tima,  and  who  claimed  the  caliphate  on  this  ground, 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolt  which  extended  through 
the  whole  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  the  provinces 
westward;  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  his  court  be- 
ing established  at  Cairo.  The  sixth  of  this  dynasty, 
Abou  Ali  El  Hakem,  born  a.  d.  985,  succeeded  to  the 


lUttery.  Taking  advantage  of  his  extreme  vanity,  they 
wove  about  him  a  fantastic  web  of  supematuraliam 
quite  as  marvellous  as  any  that  had  crystallized  about 
the  name  of  Mohammed.  At  lengtli  his  conduct  be- 
came so  revolting  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  own  sister,  Sit  el  Moolok.  The  so-called 
martyrdom  confirmed  his  claim  to  divinity.  His  mystic 
Persian  caterer,  Hamzeh  canonized  the  tyrant  in  a  book 
published  soon  after  his  death.  The  Druies  of  Syria 
are  the  followers  of  this  infamous  El  Hakem,  His  pre- 
tensions were  so  shallow  that  they  could  not  long  sur- 
vive in  Egypt;  but  the  so-called  religion  took  root  in 
Wady  el  Tein,  and  spread  throughout  that  region.  This 
singular  system,  in  addition  to  the  miraculous  character 
of  El  Hakem,  is  made  up  of  scraps  of  mysticism  which 
its  two  early  expounders  or  inventors  imported  from 
Persia.  For  a  long  time  the  religion  of  the  Druses  had 
been  considered  a  sort  of  secret  society;  but  during  the 
wars  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  extending  from  1837-1842* 
many  things  were  brought  to  light.  Their  ideas  of  God 
are  borrowed  from  the  Koran;  monotheism  is  the  eor- 
ner  stone  of  their  system,  though  their  notions  of  Him 
are  less  practical  and  more  idealistic  than  those  of  Mo- 
hammedans. Without  dwelling  on  the  Druses'  idea  of 
creation,  it  Is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  they  consider 
the  sonls  of  men  to  consist  of  two  elements,  light  and 
darkness,  or  good  and  evil.  The  souls  that  now  exist 
are  exactly  the  same  in  number  ae  have  ever  existed 
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since  the  first  period  of  creation.     These  souls  are  mor- 
tal and  never  suffer  any  change  in  their  essence.     All  at 
once  the  world  was  populated  with  infants,  grown-up 
persons  of  different  ages,  sexes,  and  ranks  of  life,  and 
residing  in    various    countries,  speaking  different   lan- 
guages^ and  occupied  with  various  pursuits.     The  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve  is  rejected.     Of  course  to  a  spectator 
the  world   would   have 
presented    on   the  first 
morning  of  its  existence 
the  same  general  aspect 
of    diversity  and  husy 
pursuits    that    it    does 
now.     As  there  are  no 
more  souls  than  were  at 
first  created,   the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration 
becomes    a     n  e  cessary 
inference  J    though  they 
differ  from  Hindus  and 
Buddhists  by  maintain- 
ing that  souk  only  mi- 
grate into  human  bodies. 
Like  the  Mohammedans, 
the  Druses  have  search- 
ed the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments for  arguments. 
They    support   the   as 
sumption  of  transmigra 
tion   by  citing  the  case 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was   said    to   be  Eli  as, 
and  also  the  case  of  tbo 
man  liorn  blind  of  whom 
it  was  asked  whether  he 
sinned   or  hie  parents; 
for  if  he  had  sinned  he 
must  have  been  in  a  pre- 
vious body.    They  claim 
that    there    have    been 
many  instances  in  which 
men  recalled  the  history 
of  their  own    pre-exis- 
tent  lives.     They  main- 
tain that  there  have  been  six:  great  prophets  or  teat^hers 
— Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  lastly 
Mohammed  Ibou  Isma'^l,  a  descendant  of  All      As  to 
Jesus  they  hold  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  under  the 
instruction  of  the  true  Christ,  who  was  concealed  under  the 
form  of  one  of  his  disciples  by  the  name  of  Lazarus.    It 
is  a  belief  of  the  Druses  that  China  is  a  sort  of  Canaan 
in  which  the  sou's  of  their  best  men  finally  reappear; 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  Druses  there  now  under  the 
guise  of  false  religions.     At  a  particular  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  world  they  believe  that  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians  will   engage  in  wholesale  war,  that 
the  Moslems  will  actually  burn   the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.     The  Christians  will  then  seek 
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the  lielp  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  return  will 
march  against  Mecca.  The  Mohammedans  will  rally 
there  for  defense,  and  a  great  conflict  will  ensue;  where- 
upon the  Universal  Mind  will  interpose  with  an  array  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  Chinese,  to  whom  all  contes- 
tants will  surrender.  Finally  El  Hakem  wUI  appear  in 
human  form  and  be  seated  upon  his  former  throne  in 

Egypt. 

As  an  effect  of  tliifl 
singular  faith,  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Druses 
is  to  all  human  appear- 
ances one  of  stolid  self- 
sat t  sfi  ed  d  e  g  r  ad  atiom 
They  number  about 
50,000, 
— Fbreign  Missionary, 

Fan-lsUntism. 
Not  in  many  generia- 
ttons  has  the  Moslem 
world  presented  such  at- 
tractions to  the  student 
of  races  and  religions  or 
commanded  so  much 
willing  attention  from 
the  reading  public  as  it 
is  doing  at  the  present 
time.  Nor  is  this  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  In- 
side of  Islam,  taking  the 
word  in  its  largest  sense 
as  representing  all  Mo- 
hammedan lands  and 
Mohammedan  peoples, 
great  events  have  been 
happening,  and  the  re- 
lations of  those  lands  and 
those  peop.es  to  the  out- 
ride world  have  been 
jinl-rgoing  great  and 
liA* ileal  change.  With* 
in  the  last  few  years  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Ett- 
ropu  has  narrowly  escaped  complete  and  total  de» 
struction.  After  a  wasteful  and  ruinous  war  Rus* 
sia  forced  her  way  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  city  was  saved  for  the  Sultan  only  through 
the  intervention  of  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Rou mania,  Servia  and  Montenegro  secured  their  in* 
dependence;  Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  semi-inde- 
pendent principality  and  Greece  has  since  been  en* 
largc'd  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan's  territory.  Eastern 
Roumelia  and  the  circle  around  Constantinople  are  ^11 
that  remain  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  This  was  hamiliat* 
ing  enough  to  a  people  who  are  taught  by  their  creed  to 
regard  the  world  as  the  priaje  of  the  sword  of  the 
Prophet,  and  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  universal 
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empire  all  but  within  their  grasp.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  Turkish  Empire  was  shorn  of  itB  dimenaions  also  in 
Afiia,  and  more  recently  the  Sultan's  feeble  bold  on 
Northern  Africa  has  been  painfully  illustrated.  Tunis 
haa  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become  the  property  of 
France;  therfate  of  Tripoli  trembles  in  the  balancej  and 
there  are  many  signs  that  Egypt  at  last  is  about  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
in  these  circumstances  the  heart  of  Islam  should  be  sad, 
and  that  to  grief  and  despair  should  be  added  a  spirit  of 
resistance  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  It  is  an  ancient  be- 
lief throughout  the  Moslem  w^orld  that  a  great  deliverer 
and  guidfi  will  appear  in  the  latter  days — a  **  Mohady*' 


Moslem tf  population  at  175,000,000.  This  is  slightly 
above  the  received  estimate,  but  of  its  correctness  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt.  Of  these  from  regions  as  far  ■ 
apart  as  Morroco  and  Java,  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Persia  or  India,  there  were  present  last  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  at  Arafati  93,250. 
There  were  as  many  as  8000  Ottomans  from  Europe  and 
from  Syria,  5000  Egyptians,  6000  from  the  Barbary 
States,  6000  Persians,  15,000  from  India,  and  not  fewer 
than  12,000  Malays,  all  the  way  from  Java  and  neigh- 
boring islands.  These  figures  reveal  the  strength  of 
Islam  in  a  manner  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
aggregate  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Christianity  and 
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who  will  reunite  Islam  and  restore  its  fortunes.  Never 
was  this  belief  stronger  than  now,  and  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  Islam  at  the  present  moment  are 
eager  expectancy  regarding  the  long  looked  for  Saviour 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  union  with  the  restoration  of 
the  Caliphate  in  all  its  integrity. 

WHAT    PAN  ISLAM tSM    MEANS. 

Of  late  years  the  public  mind  has  been  made  familiar 
with  the  Greek  adjective  panj  (all,  the  whole)  in  many 
and  various  combinations.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
race,  sometimes  to  language,  sometimes  to  religion,  and 
sometimes  the  unity  or  wholeness  which  it  implies  in- 
cludes all  the  three.  We  have  had  Pan-Hellenism,  Fan- 
Slavism,  Pan- Anglicanism,  Pan-Presbyterian  ism,  and 
now  we  have  Pan-lHlamism — ^a  term  which  is  intended  to 
designate  the  whole  of  Islam  and  to  include  all  Islamic 
countries  and  peoples.  It  is  probable  that,  both  in  num- 
bers and  intensity  Mohammedans  greatly  overrate  their 
strength.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outside  or 
non-Mohammedan  world  greatly  underestimate  the 
strength  of  Islam.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Au* 
gust  number  of  the  Forbiightly  Review  gives  the  total 


I  that  of  Buddhism.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  wan- 
'  ing  Power.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  making  its  conquests 
in  India  and  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  far  Eastern 
seas;  and,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  facts  or  influenced 
by  the  examples  of  the  past,  its  complete  conquest  of 
Africa  is  only  a  question  of  time.  To  the  negro  race  it 
adapts  itself  with  wondrous  ease.  And  if  we  may  not 
belittle  the  power  of  Islam,  as  represented  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  followers,  so  neither  may  we  estimate  lightly 
the  strength  which  comes  from  devoted  attachment  to  a 
cause  and  to  a  creed.  It  is  no  ordinary  Influence  which, 
from  regions  so  widely  scattered  and  so  far  remote, 
brings  its  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Prophet.  Islam  united,  and  yielding  to  some  com- 
mon impulse — an  impulse  believed  to  be  communicated 
from  heaven^ — ^it  is  not  impossible  may  yet  surprise  and 
astonish  the  nations.  What  it  has  done  it  may  at  least 
attempt  again.  It  is  something  at  least  to  know  that  it 
looks  forward  to  such  unity,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
undivided  Caliphate,  to  a  period  of  great  power  and 
great  prosperity;  and  that  now,  suffering  from  defeat 
and  division,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  bumiix^^ss^: 
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revenge,  it  impatiently  awaits  help  from  on  high — the 
expected  Deliverer. 


DIVISIONS   IN   ISLAM. 

It  has  been  implied  in  the  fbregoing  remarks  that 
Islam  is  not  now  a  unit.    How  or  why  has  not  been 
stated.     In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  have 
something  like  a  clear  and  accurate  conception  of  the 
condition  of  the  Moslem  world  it  is  necessary  that  such 
division  as  exists  should  be  specified  and  explained. 
Before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  main 
points  on  which  Mussulmans  of  all  sects  and  parties,  of 
every  shade  of  distinction  of  belief  and  practice  are  all 
agreed.     The  beliefs  common  to  all  Mussulmans  are  as 
follows: — First,  a  belief  in  one  true  Gk>d,  the  creator 
and  ordainer  of  all  things;  second,  a  belief  in  a  fntnre 
state  of  reward  and  punishment;  third,  a  belief  in  a  di- 
vine revelation,  imparted  first  to  Adam,  renewed  at  in- 
tervals to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  last  of  all,  in  its  perfect  form,  to  Mohammed;  this 
revelation  is  not  only  one  of  dogma,  bat  of  practice;  it 
claims  to  be  a  universal  rule  of  life  for  all  mankind,  in 
politics  and  legislation  as  well  as  in  doctrine  and  morals; 
this  is  called  "  Islam;"  fonrth,  a  belief  in  the  Koran  as 
the  literal  word  of  Qod  and  in  its  inspired  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Prophet  and  his    companions,   preserved 
through  tradition.     (Hadith.)     These  are  summed  up  in 
the  well-known  **Kilemat,"  or  out  of  faith  "  there  is  no 
Ood  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Ood." 
Common,  also,  to  all  the  sects  of  Islam  are  prayer,  f  ast-^ 
ing,  almsgiving  and  pilgrimage.     On  other  points  of  be- 
lief and  practice,  however,  they  differ  widely;  so  widely, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  as  to  reach  the  point  of  antagon- 
ism.    In  this,  respect  they  are  not  worse  than  Christians; 
for  while  on  pilgrimage  they  will  pray  in  each  others 
mosques  and  kneel  at  the  same  shrine.     Islam  is  divided 
into  fo^r  great  sects — the  Siinites,  the  Shiites,  the  Aba- 
dites   and  the  Wahabites.     The  census   may  be   thus 
roughly  given: — 

1.  The  Sunites,  or  orthodox  Mohammedans  145,000,000 

2.  The  Shiites,  or  sect  of  Ali 16,000,000 

3.  The  Abadites 7,000,000 

4.  The   Wahabites 8,000,000 

The  Sunites,  or  People  of  the  Path,  as  the  name  signi- 
fies, are,  as  is  learned  from  these  figures,  the  most  nu- 
merous. In  addition  to  the  dogmas  already  mentioned, 
they  hold  that  inspired  authority  did  not  cease  with 
Mohammed  and  his  companions.  The  saying  of  the 
first  four  Caliphs  are  held  to  be  unimpeachable;  similar 
value  is  attached  to  the  theological  treatises  of  the  four 
great  doctors  or  Imaums,  Aba  Hanifeh,  Melck,  Esh 
Shafy  and  Ilanbal;  and  ev^n  down  to  this  day  a  species 
of  infallibility  is  conceded  to  the  decisions  of  the  distin- 
guished Ulemas.  It  is  held  also  by  the  Sunites  that 
they  are  a  political  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Prophet  is  represented 
in  the  person  of  the  Caliph,  his  successor.  This  last, 
j>r^w<>ver,  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
Sanitea  among  Mohammedans  occupy  much  the 


same  position  as  the  Roman  Catholics  among  Christians, 
and  that  in  some  of  their  tene;»  they  closely  resemble 
each  other.     The  Shiites,  or  sect  of  Ali,  is  the  first  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  heretical  sects.    It  traces  its 
origin  back  to  the  very  day  of  the  Prophet's  death, 
when  Abu  Bekr  was  elected  to  the  exclusion  of  Ali. 
The  old  cause  of  dispute  still  remains,  but  is  no  longer 
the  only  difference  between  Shiah  and  SonL  The  Shiites 
repudiate   the  Caliphate  and   all  hereditary  authority 
whatsoever;  they  admit  the  right  of  free  judgpnent  in 
individual  doctors  in  matters  of  religion,  and  among 
them  there  is  a  tendency  to  superstitious  belief  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Koran.     They  believe — and  this  is  their 
great  doctrinal  qujetrrel  with  the  Sunites — in  a  series  of 
incarnations  of  thB  twelve  quaUtiM  of  God  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  "twelve  Imaums''  and  also  in  the  advent  of 
a  ^^Mohady"  or  Messiah.    The  religious  constitution  of 
this  sect  has    been    compared  to  the  organization  of 
Independency  or  Congregationalism.    As  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  so  with  the  Shiites,  there  is  no  re- 
cognition of  any  head,  temporal  or  spiritual;  and  each 
congregation  represents  a  separate  unit  of  authority  in 
itself.    The  comparison  is  not  quite  exact,  for  the  relig- 
ion and  worship  of  the  Shiites  has  a  relation  to  the 
State  and  has  State  support.     Persia  is  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  followers  of  AIL    It  is  a  singular  and  some- 
what noteworthy  circumstance  that  a  sect  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  assertion  of  hereditary  right  to  the  Cali- 
phate should  now  rigidly  exclude  everything  hereditary. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  they  admit  in 
theory  that  there  is  or  should  be  an  Imaum  and  Caliph; 
and  while  they  will  allow  no  one  to  assume  the  title  they 
wait  the  coming  of  the  ^Ttfohady"  who  will  restore  order 
in  Islam.    The  next  heretical  sect  in  order  is  the  Abid- 
dites.    These,  it  is  believed  are  the  religious  descend- 
ants of  Kawarij,  a  party  which  separated  itself  from  the 
Caliphate  in  the  time  of  Sezid  Ali,  and  after  suffering 
much  persecution  took  refuge  in  Oman.     They  are  to 
be  found  mainly  in  Oman  and  Zanzibar.     Their  differ- 
ences are  mainly  negative  and  consist  in  the  rejection  of 
Caliphate  history  later  than  the  reign  of  Omar.     The 
vast  number  of  traditions  now  incorporated  with  the 
Sunite  faith  they  utterly  and  totally  reject.     The  Wah- 
habees  are  of  later  origin.     The  early  half  of  last  cen- 
tury was  a  period  of  religious  stagnation  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  in  Christendom.     Politically  and  religiously 
the  Mussulman   world  was  asleep.      It   was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  direct  and  vigorous  preaching  of  Abd-el- 
Wahab,  who,  like  another  John  the  Baptist,  burdened 
with  a  mission  from  heaven,  came  rushing  forth  from 
the  wilderness  and  calling  upon  men  to  repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.     Abd-el-Wahab  was  a 
radical  reformer— a  sort  of  John  Knox  in  Arabia.     He 
rejected  all  traditions  but  those  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet,  and  he  denied  that  any  but  the  first  four  ' 
Caliphs  were  legitimately  elected.     According  to  him 
the  Koran  was  the  only  written  law.     To  this  belief 
Islam  must  return  and  become  again  what  she  had  been 
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in  the  first  decade  of  her  exiaience.  In  1808,  such  in 
the  intervening  years  had  been  the  success  of  the  teach- 
ings  of  Abd-el*Wahhab  and  his  followers,  that  the 
Wahhabites,  the  champions,  as  they  have  been  called,  of 
Unitarian  Islam,  had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Northern  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  were  in 
possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  reform  they  advocated  was  too  retroactive.  Be- 
cause minarets  and  costly  tombs  were  not  in  use  in  the 
first  years  of  Islam,  Abd-el-Wahhab  condemned  them. 
A  war  was' made  upon  minarets,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  the  objects  of  the  pious  regards  of  generations  of 
Mussulmans,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  Even  the 
Prophet's  tomb  at  Medina  was  laid  waste  and  its  treas- 
ures distributed  among  the  fanatical  soldiers.  As  the 
result  the  whole  Moslem  world  was  filled  with  indigna- 
tion; and  after  the  peace  of  Paris  Sultan  Mahmoud  com- 
missioned Mahemet  AH  to  deliver  ^lecca  and  Medina 
from  the  Wahhabite  heretics.  This  in  time  he  accom- 
plished. The  Wahhabites  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
cling  to  their  principles  and  they  are  zealous  mission- 
aries wherever  they  have  found  a  home.  The  Moslem 
worid  is  now  ripe  for  another  Abd-el-Wahhab,  Should 
such  a  man  appear  in  the  body  of  the  orthodox  sect  he 
might  performi  with  success  the  part  of  a  Loyola  or  a 
Borromeo. 

ISLAM   AND   THE   CALIPHATE, 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  weakness  of  Islam  results  to  a  very  large  extent 
from  its  want  of  unity;  that  Islam  is  larger  than  the 
Caliphate;  but  that  the  differences  are  not  such  as  abso- 
lutely to  bar  future  union,  and  that  Islam  and  the  Call* 
phate  may  yet  become  coequal  and  co^tensive.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  points  of  argument  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  non-orthodox  are  vital  and  essential. 
They  cover  broad  and  solid  ground.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed also  that  the  points  of  difference,  while  by  no  means 
either  trivial  or  unimportant,  do  not  prevent  a  certain 
amount  of  unity  of  faith  and  unity  of  action.  What 
hinders  it  that  under  strong  pressure  and  under  a  com- 
mon danger  their  differences  should  be  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  and  that,  under  some  new  and  consuming 
impulse,  directed  by  some  capable  and  daring  spirit, 
this  vast*  incoherent  mass  called  Islam  should  become 
what  it  was  in  its  earlier  years^ — a  solid  unit;  a  mighty 
body,  filled  with  one  spirit  and  guided  by  one  purpose  ? 
What  hinders  it?  ]!k[uch  hinders  it;  so  much  that  to 
the  outside  world  the  restoration  of  the  fortunes  of 
Islam  seem  barely,  if  at  all,  within  the  range  oi  the  pos- 
sible. The  Caliphate  has  long  been  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  in  comparatively  early  times  rival  Caliphs 
have  contended  for  the  mastery.  In  the  tenth  century 
there  were  three  Caliphs— one  at  Bagdad,  one  at  Cairo 
and  one  at  Cordova.  The  SuUan  of  Morocco  claims  to 
be  Caliph.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has,  since  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  through  a  sort  of  fiction,  claimed  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  legitimate  Caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
snd  SB  such  he  has  been  recognized  by  all  orthodox  Mus- 


sulmans. The  Persians,  as  we  have  seen,  recognize  no 
Caliph,  but  wait  for  one.  In  this  very  chaos  there  is  a 
kind  of  unity.  Pan-Islamism  a  solid  unit  implies  a 
Caliph  at  its  head,  and  such  a  head  could  easily  be  found 
if  the  other  conditions  of  unity  were  present.  Pan-Is- 
lamism aR  seen  by  the  Moslem  is  thus  a  mighty  power 
controlled  by  a  central  will.  The  Caliph  of  the  fature^ 
as  he  sees  him,  is  Emperor  and  Pope  in  one- — tile  reunion 
of  the  Mohammedan  world  under  one  temporal  and  spir- 
itual chief.  Such  is  Pan-Islamism  in  its  grandest  form; 
and  for  such  reunion  the  devout  Moslem  now  prays  and 
hopes.  It  may  be  a  vain  dream;  but  it  is  a  dream  which 
for  the  present  commands  the  attention  of  man  kind.  ^ — 
K  K  Herald. 


4 
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The  Fainro  of  Islam  In  Africa. 
From  the  Moor  to  the  negro  is  but  a  step,  though  it  la 
a  step  of  race,  perhaps  of  species.  The  political  and  re- 
ligious connection  of  Morocco  with  the  Soudan  is  a  very 
close  one,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  Medi- 
terranean provinces  fronting  the  Spanish  coast,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Moorish  form  of  Mohammedanism 
will  be  perpetuated  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  there,  in- 
deed, that  Islam  has  the  best  certainty  of  expansion  and 
the  fairest  field  for  a  propagation  of  its  creed.  Statistics^ 
if  they  could  be  obtained,  would,  I  am  convinced,  show 
an  immense  Mobammedan  progress  within  the  last  hun-  i 
dred  years  among  the  negro  races,  nor  is  this  to  be  won-  ■ 
dered  at.  Islam  has  so  much  to  offer  to  the  children  of 
Ham  that  it  cannot  fail  to  win  them — so  much  more  than  , 
any  form  of  Christianity  or  European  progresa  can  give,  m 
The  Christian  missionary  makes  his  way  slowly  in  Africa.  ^ 
He  has  no  true  brotherhood  to  offer  the  negro  except  in 
another  life.  He  makes  no  appeal  to  a  present  sense  of 
dignity  in  the  man  he  would  convert.  What  Christian 
missionary  takes  a  negress  to  wife,  or  sits  witk  the  negro 
wholly  as  an  equal  at  meat  ?  Their  relations  remain  si 
best  those  of  teacher  with  taught,  master  with  servant^ 
grown  man  with  child.  The  Mohammedan  missionary 
from  Morocco  meanwhile  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
He  says  to  the  negro:  "Come  up  and  sit  beside  me. 
Give  me  your  daughter  and  take  mine.  All  who  pro- 
nounce the  formula  of  Islam  are  equal  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next."  In  becoming  a  Mussulman  even  a  slaiT 
acquires  immediate  dignity  and  the  right  to  despise  all 
men,  whatever  their  color,  who  are  not  as  himself.  This 
is  a  bribe  in  the  hand  of  the  preacher  of  the  Koran,  and 
one  which  has  never  appealed  in  vain  to  the  enslaYed 
races  of  the  world.  Central  Africa  then  may  be  counted 
on  as  the  inheritance  of  Islam  at  no  very  distant  day.  It 
is  already  said  to  count  10,000,000  Moslems. 

— fhrtnightly 


I 
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^'The  Mohammtdau  power  and  iDfltieoce  in  Syria  is  suprcme^l 
over  I  hat  of  all  Christiftn  sects.  The  Moslem  element  nuniber  ' 
750.000.  Aside  from  the  siipenor  Qumbers,  it  has  the  presti^  and 
support  of  the  ruling  power.  The  Chrifttian  aecta  are  aimply  toler- 
atedp  and  that  with  severe  reatrictions^  though  some  of  them  have 
a  certain  share  of  temporal  authority  limited  to  particular  commit 
niliea.'* 
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The  State  of  Religions  Libertj  in  Persia. 

BY  REV.  S.  G.  WILSON, 
MiflalonAiy  of  American  Presbyteriui  Board  in  Persia. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  government  acknowl- 
edging the  Koran  as  its  supreme  law  should  grant  reli- 
gious liberty  to  its  subjects.  The  question  is  more  con- 
cerning the  degree  to  which  the  natural  and  declared 
principle  of  intolerance  is  carried  out  and  how  far  its 
operation  is  limited  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
people,  the  demands  of  the  age,  or  the  pressure  of  en- 
lightened Christian  governments. 

There  are  certainly  in  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Sbeahs'  circumstances  which  should  tend  to  modify  ma- 
terially the  inherent  intolerance  of  Islam.  A  sect,  itself 
suffering  the  opprobrium  of  heterodoxy  and  occupying 
the  position  of  a  minority  in  a  religious  contest,  it  has  in 
the  school  of  experience  learned  what  it  is  to  maintain 
opinion  and  faith  against  superior  numbers.  Having  it- 
self had  to  struggle  and  contest  its  right  of  liberty  to 
differ,  it  would  naturally  be  more  able  to  appreciate 
others  in  similar  circumstances  and  to  allow  their  exis- 
tence. 

Moreover  Sheah  Islam  stands,  we  might  say,  as  one  of 
the  most  tolerant  religious  organizations  on  the  globe  to 
its  own.  It  has  developed  a  "  Broad  Churchism,"  which 
practically  tolerates  any  form  of  belief  or  code  of  prac- 
tice. Not  to  mention  the  large  class  of  infidels,  there  are 
the  Sufis  who  mystify  away  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  Islam, — the  Arifs,  refusing  ^ny  special  honor  to  Mo- 
hammed or  any  prophet,  except  as  they  were  men  who 
benefited  their  race,  and  holding  that  perhaps  Moses  was 
in  this  respect  the  greatest, — the  Ali-AUahees,  who  hold 
Ali  above  Mohammed,  making  him  God  himself, — the . 
Eelant  Tribes,  some  of  whom  live  without  Mollahs  or 
Korans,  know  not  even  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  regard 
not  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean, — the  Sherkhees  and 
Mujtasharies,  and  others  of  many  names,  with  views  as 
diverse  as  the  color  and  kinds  of  goods  in  an  Oriental 
bazaar;  yet  all  dwell  at  peace  and  tolerate  each  others 
opinions  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  the  terrific  persecution  of  the  Babis  is^no  direct  con- 
tradiction of  this.  But  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
Babis  were  so  bitterly  and  cruelly  treated,  (1)  because 
they  were  aggressively  active  in  trying  to  supercede  all 
others;  (2)  because  they  were  involved  in  political  issues 
and  were  treated  as  the  enemies  of  state,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people  being  aroused  and  opposed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  new  sect.  Their  slaughter  with  fire  and  sword, 
with  fiendish  torture  and  inquisitorial  cruelty  shows  what 
the  new  faith  of  Christ  may  look  for  if  it  falls  under  like 
disfavor.  But  in  spite  of  this  memorable  exception,  the 
Sheahs,  as  a  rule,  are  remarkably  tolerant  of  all  shades 
and  varieties  of  opinion  among  themselves. 

Their  treatment  of  the  other  faiths  has  been  for  the 
most  part  oppressively  tolerant,  though  at  times  breaking 
forth  in'wild  persecution.  The  Quebres  found  scarcely  a 
resting  place  for  their  fires  in  the  land  of  their  ancient 
altars.    Jews,  Armenians  and  Nestorians  alike  have  at 


times  felt  the  sword  pierce  them  so  deeply  that  life  was 
barely  left.  Generally  they  have  suffered  from  the  even 
and  constant  oppression  arising  from  their  state  of  sub- 
jection and  contempt,  trampled  upon  as  weak,  despised 
as  unclean,  hated  as  infidels.  Their  exposure  to  all  the 
discomforture  and  oppression  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
true  believer  could  devise  or  in  his  caprice  he  saw  fit  to 
inflict,  and  their  helplessness  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
grievances  has  been  a  chief  source  of  their  misery.  They 
have  been  proscribed  in  not  a  few  of  the  avocations  of 
life,  excluded  in  some  places  from  the  bazaars  and  best 
positions  for  trade.  Their  evidence  in  law  has  been  either 
uuheard  or  unheeded,  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
defrauders  or  the  legal  inheritance  of  any  renegade  per- 
vert to  Islam.  They  have,  even  while  enjoying  peace, 
purchased  it  at  the  price  of  a  cringing  submission  which 
has  subdued  their  spirits  and  reduced  them  in  many  cases 
to  a  state  of  grovelling  and  timidity.  Efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  missionaries  and  the 
English  Government  to  Alleviate  their  condition,  and 
some  progress  has  been  made,  and  some  rights  have  been 
granted  them  by  royal  decree.  Mr.  Potter,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews  and  Armenians  in  Hamadan,  and  Mr.  Labaree, 
on  behalf  of  the  Nestorians,  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  governmental  redress.  A  new  revision 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  Nestorians  to  Mus- 
sulmans was  obtained  in  March  last.  The  substance  of 
its  provisions  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Ward  from  the  English 
Consul  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  former  law  permitted  the  owner  of  the  village 
to  take  one  load  of  fuel  and  one  day's  labor  from  the 
rayats.  This  seems  very  harmless,  but  it  was  made  the 
occasion  of  unlimited  oppression  and  extortion,  and  to 
check  it  the  law  itself  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  rights  of  property  of  the  rayat  in  relation  to 
the  landlord  are  adjusted  and  defined  so  as  to  allow  of 
personal  ownership  of  buildings,  etc.,  by  the  peasant. 

(3)  The  penalties  for  plundering  travelling  Nestorians 
are  increased. 

(4)  Converts  to  Islam  who  wish  to  return  to  Christian- 
ity are  given  permission.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance. 
It  is,  however,  a  secret  provision,  open  revision  of  exist- 
ing laws  being  declared  impossible  in  a  Moslem  country 
as  against  the  Koran,  but  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
Governors  that  each  case  of  such  return  be  referred  to 
the  Central  Government  at  Teheran,  and  it  will  be  for- 
given. 

(5)  A  still  greater  advance  is  made  in  regard  to  the 
inheritance  of  Christians  who  turn  Mussulmans.  They 
are  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  confiscate  all  their  rela- 
tives property,  but  only  such  portion  is  to  be  aHowed 
them  as  if  they  had  remained  Christians.  This  is  also  a 
secret  provision. 

(6)  In  regard  to  evidence  in  judicial  cases  where 
Christians  and  Moslems  are  concerned,  as  no  religious 
judge  could  receive  the  word  of  a  Christian  against  a 
Moslem,  it  has  been  ordered,  secretly  again,  that  all 
such  cases  shall  be  tried  before  the  civil  courts,  and  that 
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the  evidence  shall  be  weighed  on  its  owa  merits. 

These  orders  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty  by  H, 
B.  M/s  Ambassador  and  were  communicated  to  the  mis- 
sionaries '*  that  they  might  report  any  violation  of  them/* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  Armenians  and  Nestorians  alike 
they  will  have  a  beneficial  influencej  and  prove  effective 
in  their  whole  intent.  To  the  KestorianSi  they  have 
epeeial  relations  since  as  cnltivators  of  the  soil  they  are 
much  more  eicposed  to  oppression  than  the  Armenian 
merchants  and  mechanics,  especially  as  many  of  the 
Armenians  have  returned  from  their  refuge  with  the 
shield  of  Russian  citizenship. 

The  toleration  of  the  native  Christiana  in  existence  is 
a  different  thing  from  the  toleration  of  us  in  our  efforts 
of  active  proselyting  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  govern- 
ment attitude  toward  us  must  necessarily  be  different. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  view  the  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  laws  to  our  work  in  three  aspects;  (I)  with 
regard  to  our  work  among  non-MuBSulmans;  (2)  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  the  Sunday-echool  and  reli- 
gious literature;  (3)  with  regard  to  our  efforts  to  e van- 
gel  iee  Mussulmans. 

First — Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  nominal  Christians 
and  Jews  are  freely  permitted.  Ko  opposition  comes 
from  the  government  on  this  point.  Kot  only  so  but  it 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  ChHetiana  changing  the  form 
of  their  faith  or  Jews  becoming  Cliristiansj  or  vice  versa^ 
shall  not  be  molested,  and  shall  be  protetfted.  In  this 
work  we  meet  with  intolerance  from  a  different  quarter, 
viz.  I — from  the  ecclesiasties  of  the  old  churches  and  the 
Rabbis.  This  is  at  times  very  severe,  and  because  the 
Priests,  RabbiSj  Hal  if  as  and  Patriarchs  are  often  men  of 
influence  and  commanding  means  of  corruption,  they 
procure  the  co-operation  of  the  Governors,  Just  last 
month  a  young  Armenian  school  teacher  who  has  pro- 
fessed Protestantism  was  dragged  by  the  Halifa  or  Arch- 
Bishop  before  the  Gol  la-Bey  a  on  a  false  charge.  After 
being  released  his  steps  were  time  and  again  dogged  by 
the  police,  money  extorted  from  bim,  his  school  inter* 
rupted  and  his  mind  filied  with  terrors.  Again  he  was 
imprisoned  and  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  torture^ 
until  through  our  appeal  to  the  English  Consul  he  was 
released^  sufficiently  frightened  to  he  a  warning  to  others. 
It  is  when  the  people  combine  with  the  chiefs  to  perse- 
cute that  the  condition  of  our  converts  becomes  insuffer- 
ahlep  It  is  this  which  has  made  affairs  so  irksome  for  the 
Jewish  converts  in  Ham  ad  an.  Ostracized  from  social  in- 
tercourse, excluded  from  the  baths,  denied  the  privileges 
of  the  «M3hools.  their  business  interrupted  and  their  shops 
threatened,  they  called  not  only  for  sympathy^  but  for 
all  the  exertion  of  the  Mission  at  Teheran  to  procure 
their  alleviation.  The  following  decree  obtained  in  Jan- 
uary and  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Mr-  Potter ^  will 
show  the  official  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  this 
•  part  of  our  work: 

"Oh  thou  near  Royalty;   The  Government  of  Kama- 

dan  has  been  frequently  written   to  concerning  certain 

^ewv  who  Lave  choBBn  the  Christian  faith — and  the  other 

•Tews  huvB  gaarrelled  with  and  persecuted  them — that 


the  oppression  of  certain  Jews  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  is  by  no  means  according  to  custom.  That 
the  other  Jews  should  oppose  and  quarrel  with  thoie  of 
themselves  who  choose  another  faith  and  not  permit 
them  to  go  to  the  bath^  and  in  other  ways  afford  them  a 
ground  of  complaint  and  trouble,  is  very  bad, 

"  Ji€t  a  Jew  choose  the  Chrutmnfaim  or  a  ChruHan 
accept  the  Jewuh  faith,  they  should  not  incur  (wpotition 
ormoksiatton  from  anybody.  With  all  these  (previous) 
injunctions^  what  reason  is  there  that  some  arrangement 
has  not  been  effected  for  removing  the  oppressioo  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  toward  those  certain  persons^ 

'*  You  yourselves  know  that  this  conduct  of  the  JewM  is 
very  much  opposed  to  cttstonu  Assuredly  tbia  time  yon 
will  give  such  exertion  and  attention  to  the  matter  that 
hereafter  eternally  no  hindrance  shaU  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  those  certain  individuals  and  persons  of  the  Jewe  mtd 
Armenians  who  wish  to  enter  another  faith.  And  in 
other  respects,  also,  you  will  take  care  that  the  Jews  and 
Armenians  dwelling  in  Hamadan  shall  enjoy  rest  and 
quietness.     What  further  writing  is  necessary! 

"  In  the  month  of  Safar  the  victorious,  1298," 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  that  in  spite  of  this 
strongly  worded  decree,  the  state  of  the  persecuted 
Jews  is  but  little  changed. 

Secondly— With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  Christian  literature^  there  is  a  double 
view  to  be  taken,  viz.: — from  the  standpoint  of  written 
law  and  from  the  manner  of  its  enforcement.  The  law 
as  promulgated  in  the  Revised  Police  Regulations,  Art 
fij  is  "  Whoever  disseminates  a  book  against  the  rellgioa 
of  State  and  faith  shall  be  imprisoned  from  five  montbi 
lo  fi ve  years."  Besides  there  is  an  Indejc  Ezpurgatorioas 
prescribing  works  such  as  the  **  Megan  Ul  Hak,"  or  Bal- 
ance of  Truth.  In  reality,  however,  and  practically  we 
have  almost  unrestricted  liberty  in  the  distribntioa  of 
Scriptures,  etc.  They  are  imported  by  the  hundrcdf 
passing  under  the  inipection  of  the  ofilciala.  Our  Book 
Rooms  and  Scripture  Depots  arc  open  in  many  of  tba 
principal  etties  and  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  Oceasioii- 
ally  an  effort  is  made,  as  in  Oroomiah  at  present,  to  ei- 
clude  us  from  the  bazaars,  but  generally  wherever  there 
is  an  Armenian  or  Kestorian  poputation  it  ia  freely  il- 
lowed,  under  the  principle  that  they  are  entitled  to  bflv 
or  sell  their  own  sacred  books.  Our  colporteurs  are 
permitted  to  go  everywhere,  and  are  succeed  ing  in  ioaV 
tering  the  Word  far  and  wide.  They  always  go  with 
some  risk  to  their  persons  and  lives,  and  are  freqaentlj 
maltreated  and  called  to  submit  to  innumerable  annef- 
ances,  but  in  the  main  they  have  free  course,  hawkisg 
through  the  bazaars,  visiting  the  houses  of  the  G^Temofi 
themselves^  or  going  where  opportunity  for  aale  oSeiB. 
Contrasted  with  some  Christian  countries  this  is  liberty. 
When  Bosnia  was  under  Mohammedan  control,  the  free 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  allowed;  now  Aoitm 
not  only  restricts  their  sale  but  wiU  not  allow  them  to 
be  read  or  prayer  to  be  made  at  the  grave  of  a  deoeuad 
Protestant.  Our  opportunity  for  thus  scattering  thi 
word  being  so  full  and  free^  we  seixe  it  while  we  may. 

Thirdly— In  regard  to  active  endeavora  to  oonvert 
Mussulmans  we  have  not  and  can  never  expect  to  have 
explicit  license  or  freedom,  ao  long  as  the  QoremixiCTt  ii 
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Mohammedan.  If  the  Koran  is  law  the  convert  from  Is- 
lam most  die.  Fortunately  there  are  causes  which 
modify  or  render  inactive  this  principle.  Not  only  is  the 
fear  of  Christian  Governments  and  their  influence  felt, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  modern  thought 
has  even  modified  the  desire  of  the  rulers  and  people  to 
see  it  executed.  And  perhaps  a  spirit  of  indifference 
which  has  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  ruling  class  makes 
them  careless  of  the  results  of  non-enforcement.  Since 
the  power  of  the  MoUahs  was  broken  and  their  influence 
in  State  affair?  reduced  to  a  minimum  there  has  been  less 
likelihood  of  severity.  Still  we  are  constantly  reminded 
that  the  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  us  and  perceive 
clearly  that  clouds  are  moving  above  us,  which,  though 
they  may  be  dissipated  and  driven  away,  may  also  gather 
in  blackness  and  break  in  storms  of  destruction  upon  us. 
Last  year  the  order  was  promulgated  at  Teheran  strictly 
prohibiting  the  attendance  of  Mussulmans  at  our  meet- 
ings and  any  efforts  to  change  their  faith.  It  occasioned 
great  embarrassment  to  the  work.  The  cause,  as  has 
since  been  learned,  was  the  arousing  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Shah  and  his  ministers  by  a  report  from  the  Persian  En- 
voy at  Constantinople  concerning  the  case  of  the  Mollah 
who  had  helped  to  translate  the  Bible,  whose  late  escape 
from  the  shaking  Island  of  Chios  is  so  wonderful.  The 
Shah  at  the  time  caused  the  mission  work  to  be  investi- 
gatedy  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could  not  al- 
low any  interference  in  the  Moslem  faith.  We,  of  Tabriz 
and  Oroomiah,  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  being 
exempt  from  this  embarrassment.  But  the  Koordish  war 
and  the  prominent  part  the  Missionaries  were  called  to 
Act  in  reference  to  it,  drew  attention  to  our  work,  and 
the  aspect  it  presented  could  not  fail  to  impress  the 
authorities  with  the  necessity  for  action.  Besides  this 
the  Jesuits  under  Bishop  Clozel  having  at  the  time  of  his 
grand  mission  from  the  Pope  to  the  Shah,  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  engage  in  work  among  the  Mussulmans,  are 
loath  to  see  our  work  prosper  among  them,  and  are  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  injure  our  standing  before  the 
Government  and  bring  down  its  wrath  upon  us.  From 
these  causes  originated  the  order  received  by  us  in  Janu- 
ary last,  through  the  English  Consul  in  Tabriz,  addressed 
to  the  Missionaries  both  in  Tabriz  and  Oroomiah.  The 
following  is  the  order: 

Oentlemen : — I  have  received  an  official  communication 
from  the  Foreign  Office  Agent  informing  me  that  com- 
plaints have  been  made  to  the  Vali  Ahd  (Crown  Prince), 
that  you  are  actively  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching 
among  the  Mussulmans,  and  endeavoring  to  induce  them 
to  renounce  Islamism,  and  that  such  proceedings  are  cal- 
culated to  create  serious  disturbances  in  this  country. 
His  Royal  Highness  has,  therefore,  instructed  the  Agent 
to  request  me  to  give  you  a  friendly  warning  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  advise  you  to  desist  altogether froin  teaching 
or  preaching  amongst  the  Persians,  either  at  your  private 
houses,  in  places  of  worship  built  by  you,  or  elsewhere. 
The  Agent  adds  that  if  you  disregard  this  warning,  the 
Persian  Government  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  further 
measures  to  insure  their  regulations  being  carried  out. 

I  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  orders  of  the  Persian  Government  in  this  respect,  for 


if  you  neglect  to  do  so,  your  position  in  the  country  will 
be  no  longer  tenable,  and  your  work  amongst  the  Nes- 
torians  will  greatly  suffer  in  consequence.  I  am,  gentlemen. 
Tour  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

William  G.  Abbott. 

This  order  awakened  our  fears  and  caused  us  some 
anxiQty  for  a  time,  but  waiting  calmly  we  soon  saw  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  enforce  it,  and  having  given  no 
pledges  we  are  going  on  with  our  work.  The  Sadi-I- 
Mulk  or  Foreign  Agent  as  much  as  told  us  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  us,  but  had  given  the  order 
only  to  satisfy  the  urgency  of  some  of  the  Zealots.  And 
the  Sipar  Silar  or  Commander  of  the  Army  gave  us  this 
word,  "That  if  any  Mussulman  became  a  Christian  from 
conviction,  he  should  be  protected." 

Our  work  among  the  Mussulmans  then  is  proscribed 
both  by  fundamental  law,  written  and  traditionary,  and 
by  recent  decrees,  while  practically  it  is  allowed  through 
the  permission  or  connivance  of  the  Governors.  On  their 
whims  our  condition  largely  depends.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  cities  of  Maragha  and  Ardebil.  In  the  former, 
with  a  well-disposed  Governor,  our  work  has  prospered 
undisturbed,  whije  in  the  latter  city  it  has,  by  a  zealous 
and  stringent  Governor,  been  completely  blocked.  He 
has  now,  however,  been  superceded  by  one  favorably  dis- 
posed. In  Tabriz  we  have  at  times  felt  the  sword  of 
persecution.  Our  first  convert,  the  Mollah  Abdul  Hus- 
sein, was  most  cruelly  tortured,  only  escaping  with  his 
life  through  the  interference  of  the  English  Ambassador. 
Frequently  the  Farashes  have  stood  at  the  door  of  our 
meeting-room  to  arrest  Mussulmans  as  they  come  out, 
more  for  the  fines,  however,  than  from  zeal  for  law.  But 
in  spite  of  the  fears  engendered  by  such  things,  a  goodly 
number  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  have  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  Christ.  Last  year  we  baptized  and 
admitted  to  the  communion  19  in  Tabriz.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  are  convinced  of  the  truth  who  have 
not  the  courage  or  faith  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Potter  be- 
lieves that  if  religious  liberty  were  granted,  the  Church 
at  Teheran  would  double  its  members  in  a  year.  Our 
Mussulman  helper  asserts  that  there  would  be  600  in  a 
day,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  native  manner  of  stat- 
ing the  fact  as  above  given. 

On  the  whole  we  have  great  cause  to  rejoice  in  view  of 
our  degree  of  liberty.  With  the  law  and  traditions  so 
explicity  against  us  it  is  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  that  we 
are  permitted  to  prosecute  our  work  at  all.  Russia 
scarcely  permits  us  to  pass  through  her  territory. 

After  all  let  us  not  judge  harshly.  What  would  wo 
do  under  similar  circumstances?  Would  not  ridicul^and 
social  octracism  fall  upon  the  American  women  who 
should  adopt  Mohammedanism  and  don  the  Eastern  veil? 
Are  we  willing  to  allow  a  plurality  of  wives  under  the 
name  of  religion?  Are  not  the  denial  of  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Mohammed  and  the  so-considered  blasphemous 
ascriptions  of  divine  attributes  to  Christ  as  great  offenses 
in  a  State  where  the  civil  and  religious  «.^^  <5fCk^.  "^Nnkcw^ 
therefore,  tl\^  Qcon^thtcl^tiX.  YoX«t\«t^%voL  ^xi^S^  ^ossbNXMt  >s 
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lioes  it  as  the  religious  ruler  of  the  people.  While  then 
we  anticipate  opposition  and  persecution  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  our  work,  we  long  for  the  time  when 
they  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them 
free. 
Tabbiz,  Persia,  July,  1881. 

Christianity  ts.  Mohammedanism. 

BY   REV.    B08TWICK    HAWLEY,    D.D. 

Though  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  the  dominant  re- 
ligious power  in  the  world — in  the  civilization,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  eduoatory  forces  of  Earth,  yet  numeri- 
cally the  disciples  of  Mohammed  nearly  equal  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  Their  sacred  book,  the  Koran,  is  more 
highly  revered,  and  its  teachings  are  more  strictly  ad- 
hered to  by  its  votaries  than  is  the  Bible  revered  or  ad- 
hered to  by  the  nominally  Christian  world.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  precepts  and  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity are  more  radical  and  reforming,  than  are  those  of 
Mohammedanism.  Their  means  and  methods  of  con- 
quest are  different.  The  motives  of  conduct  differ,  as 
also  do  the  rewards  and  punishments.  Those  of  Chris- 
tianity relate  more  to  personal  character,  and  less  to  any 
precision  of  mere  forms  and  ceremonies.  But  as  widely 
as  do  these  differ,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  have  some 
things  in  common  which,  it  would  seem,  might  easily 
cause  the  adherents  of  the  latter  to  yield  to  the  higher 
character  and  better  teachings  and  purer  morals  of  the 
former.  And  yet  so  deep-seated  and  virulent  is  the  op- 
position of  Mohammedans  to  the  genius  of  Christianity 
and  the  Bible,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  dominance  of 
Christian  ideas  in  the  balance  of  empires  and  national 
power,  little  or  no  advance  could  be  made  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Subdued  by  the 
power  of  military  arms,  indirectly  reached  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  influence  of  national  diplomacy  and  com- 
merce, and  then  somewhat  directly  reached  by  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  the  direction  of  Christian  teachers 
in  their  midst,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Islamism  are  be- 
ing slowly  but  surely  modified.  There  is,  however,  far 
more  encouragement  for  missionary  work  in  Pagan  lands 
than  in  Mohammedan. 

This  deep-seated  animosity  and  hostility  have  been  re- 
cently shown  in  an  edict  of  death  against  a  Mussulman 
priest  for  assisting  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Turkish 
language — a  sentence  that  would.have  been  executed  but 
for  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  person  of  its  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  Christian  missionaries,  ar- 
rested in  their  benign  and  ennobling  work,  have  been  re- 
leased only  because  of  the  dominancy  of  Christian  powers 
in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  at  the  court  of 
Islam.  These  and  such  like  facts  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  Mohammedan  countries. 
Its  general  principles  embodied  in  and  represented  by 
Chnstis^  governments,  will  of  course  be  received.  Na- 
tioDBl  and  personal  intercourse  has  an  influence,  but  no 
Mohammedan  power  sends  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the 
uited  States  representative  young  men  to  be  educated 


for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by  their  enlightened  inflnw- 
ence,  great  and  radical  reforms  in  the  very  stmeluro  of 
society.  Neither  Turkey  nor  India,  nor  any  Mohamme- 
dan nation,  imitates  in  these  things  China  and  Japan, 
both  of  which  nations  have  many  of  their  brightest  and 
noblest  youth  in  the  schools  of  this  land. 

It  is,  however,  an  important  fact  that  in  an  address  by: 
Rev.   Dr.   Jessup  before  the  American  Bible  Society,, 
several  reasons  are  given  for  directing  Christian  eflTorts 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.     Conceding  their  numbers  to- 
be  about  150,000,000,  that  the  countries  occupied  by  them 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  are  extensive,  that  they  speak 
or  read  thirty  languages,  and  that  their  nationalities  are 
diverse,  he  says  they  are  unified  byacomtnon  faith  which 
has  kept  them  one  people  for  twelve  hundred  years;  he 
yet  boldly  asserts  that,  in  the  revolution  of  empires,  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  some  elements  or  features  of  that  re- 
ligion, God  has  given  strong  and  clear  indications  that 
the  Gospel  may  and  should  be  given  to  the  Mohammedan 
world,  of  which  indications  we  here  give  a  few. 

Mohammedans  believe  in  one  God.  This  is  an  obvi- 
ous and  central  starting  point.  Agreement  here  is  im- 
portant; disagreement  on  this  point  is  a  radical  hindrance. 
This  faith  unites  them,  and  keeps  them  always  and  every- 
where religiously  distinct  and  separate  from  polytheists. 
And  yet,  it  seems  strange  that  Christianity,  adhering  as 
closely  and  more  intelligently  to  the  same  item  of  faith, 
makes  more  progress  and  achieves  larger  results  in  pagan 
countries  than  it  does  in  Mohammedan. 

The  Koran  recognizes  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  and  often  makes  concessions  of  the 
authority  and  teaching  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
But,  strange  to  say,  a  Turkish  official  is  punished  because 
he  aids  in  translating  these  same  Scriptures  into  the  Turk- 
ish language.  So  strong  is  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets  that  it  is  by  them  regarded  a 
crime  worthy  of  punishment  to  blaspheme  His  name. 
And  yet  they  insult  Christians  as  Franks,  as  they  also 
persecute  Jews. 

They  are  intense  haters  of  idolatry.  Iconoclasts,  they 
defaee  or  destroy  Roman  and  Grecian  statues  wherever 
in  Syria  or  Palestine  they  chance  to  find  them.  Where- 
ever  they  have  supremacy  in  Africa,  in  India,  or  in  China,, 
there  they  attempt  to  destroy  or  extirpate  idolatry. 

They  believe  in  prayer.  Though  it  is  formal,  at  stated 
times,  and  is  peremptorily  enjoined,  yet  of  its  import  or* 
of  its  possible  utility  they  seem  to  have  little  idea. 

"They  believe  in  preaching.  In  every  mosque  is  a 
pulpit."  It  is  used  every  Friday  noon  as  a  plaoe  for 
public  instruction  and  for  the  emforcement  of  the  teaeh- 
ings  of  the  Koran. 

They  are  a  temperate  people;  By  the  Koran  they  are 
forbidden  the  use  of  all  wines  and  intoxicating  liqaora. 
And  for  fear  that  grapes  wiU  be  converted  into  wine^  the 
more  othodox  do  not  cultivate  the  vine.  I>runkena6iBis> 
therefore  rare  among  them;  Their  habitB  of  tempennoe 
\  are  deemed  lo  \)q  i^bvorabls  to  the  seoeption  o£  Ohrittiaft 
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truthy  if  only  the  sup  posedrepresentatives  of  Christianity 
— the  importers,  venders  and  drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors 
— can  be  kept  from  their  ports  and  commercial  cities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed  believe 
in  the  need  of  religion,,  though  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they 
Jed  the  need  of  a  thoroughly  religious  charcuiteVy  such  a 
character  as  shall  shape  and  direct  their  morals,  their 
lives.  Admitting  the  certainty  of  retribution,  they  do 
not  as  a  people  seem  to  live  with  reference  to  personal 
responsibility,  and  because  they  zxq  fatalists^  attribute 
everything,  good  or  bad,  to  a  decree  and  order  of  God. 
How  it  is  that  belief  "  is  going  to  have  a  great  bearing  in 
the  future,  when  Mohammedans  begin  to  turn  to  Christ," 
as  Dr.  Jessup  says,  is  not  so  clear.  It  certainly  does 
away  with  all  responsibility,  or  the  idea  of  responsibility. 
Taking  a  more  general  view,  it  is  certain  that,  "  in  the 
conflict  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  Islamism 
mast  be  the  loser."  Its  genius  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization.  The  principles  of  finance  and 
•commerce  taught  in  the  Koran  are  wholly  unlike  those 
which  prevail  in  all  Christian  countries,  especially  in 
reference  to  paying  interest  for  the  use  of  money,  or  on 
bonds,  and  to  the  establishing  of  banking  institutions. 
Intercourse  with  other  nations  must  do  away  with  these 
ideas  and  practices.  The  growth  and  advancement  of 
Christian  power  in  the  world  are  surely  encroaching  on 
all  false  religions  Millions  of  Mohammedans  are  to-day 
ander  the  rule  of  Christian  powers,  British,  Russian, 
French  and  Dutch. 

It  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  and  interest  that,  while 
the  Koran  is  not  being  rapidly  multiplied  nor  widely 
circulated  by  an  active  organization,  the  Bible  is  trans- 
lated into  both  the  Arabic  and  the  Turkish  language, 
and  is  being  sent  into  all  countries  where  these  languages 
•  are  either  spoken  or  read.  In  all  these  things  Christian- 
ity has  advantage;  and  in  the  increase  of  Christian 
thought  and  civilization,  Mohammedanism,  like  any  other 
false  religion,  must  decreas^ 

In  giving  reasons  for  the  establishing  and  early  success 
of  Mohammedanism,  Dr.  Paley  enumerates  several  which 
Dr.  Jessup  affirms  are  favorable  to  its  overthrow  in  the 
Bucoess  of  Christianity  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
Among  them  are  their  descent  from  Abraham  through 
the  line  of  Ishmael,  their  belief  in  one  Supreme  Deity, 
their  opposition  to  idolatry,  their  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  Moses  and  Christ,  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  Besides  these,  as 
reasons  for  its  early  successes,  are  the  incentives  of  a  vol- 
uptuous paradise,  the  rewards  of  martial  victory,  and  the 
dogma  of  inevitable  predestination  of  all  events — all  of 
which  shall  ultimately  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  in  Mohammedan  countries.  —  Northern 
Christian  Advocate, 


**  Islam  is  an  Arab,  an  Ishmailitic  faith — *its  hand 
against  every  man.'  Mohammedans  glory  in  the  name 
Jsmailee.  They  are  the  people;  all  else  are  kaflrs,  infi- 
•dels.  Mohammed  offered  to  men  their  choice  of  three 
things — Islaniy  slavery ^  or  decUh.*^ 


The  Mission  Fields  of  Turkey. 

BT  JAMES  CBOIL. 
Editor  of  the  Canmdian  Presbyterian  Record. 

The  existing  Empire  of  Turkey  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  founded 
by  OsMAN,  or   Othman,  whence  the  common   epithets 
Osmanli,  and  the  "  Ottoman  Empire."     The  entire  pop- 
ulation is  about  37,000,000.     The  Turks,  who   are  the 
dominant   race,  pride   themselves  on  the  name  of  "  Os- 
manli "  on  account  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  dynasty. 
They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  number  22,500,000.     Of 
Greeks  and  Armenians  there  are  about  12,000,000;  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Nestorians,  2,000,000;   of  Jews, 
500,000,    and   of   Druzes   and  other   sects  about  80,000. 
The  Sultan,  at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  claims  to  be  the 
legal  successor  of  Mohammed — "  the  shadow  of  God  upon 
earth."     He  is  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.     It  is  important  therefore  to  enquire 
what  Mohammedanism  really  is.     The  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  are  united   in  Islam.     The  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire are  based  on  the  Koran.     The   imperial  army  is  a 
religious   army.      The   national   festivals   are  religious. 
The  giving  of  evidence  is  a  religious  act.     Apostacy  from 
Mohammedanism  is  treason  to  the  State,  and  this  last  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Moham- 
medans.    The  system  is  essentially  and  intensely  formal, 
— fasting,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  praying  five  times  a 
day;  testifying,  "there  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  apostle;  "  almsgiving,  ablutions,  genuflections, 
circumcision,  and  repeating  the  hundred  names  of  God 
are  the  acts  by  which  believers  purchase  paradise.     The 
smallest  change  of   posture  in  prayer  calls  for  heavier 
censure  than  outward  profligacy.     Islamism  is  tolerant, 
but  only  to  Mohammedans.     Its  hand  is  against  every 
other  man.     The  prayer  of  every  true  Moslem  is, — "  O 
Allah!  destroy  the  infidels;  fight  thou  against  them,  {i.e. 
the  Christians  and  Jews)  until  they  be  utterly  humiliated." 
It  sanctions  polygamy.     A  man  may  divorce  his  wife,  or 
wives,  without  either  reason  or  warning.     The  sanctity 
of  the  family  is  utterly  abrogated.     Woman  is  degraded. 
The  Mohammedans  are  responsible  for  the  whole  Zenana 
system  of  India.     The  theory  is  that  women  can  never 
be  trusted:  she  must  be  watched,  veiled,  suspected  and 
secluded.     The  Moslems  are  enthusiastic  propagandists. 
They  have  in   Cairo  a  University  attended  by  10,000 
pupils  under  three  hundred  teachers.     The  Koran  is  the 
text-book  of  the  students,  who  board  themselves  at  a  cost 
of  four  cents  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  their  curriculum 
they  come  out  enthusiastic  missionaries.     The  conversion 
of  this  vast,  organized,  fanatical  mass  of  men  is  the  most 
difficult  problem  Christianity  has  undertaken  to  solve. 

I.  The  Palestine  Mission.  This  does  not  embrace 
all  "  the  Land  of  Israel."  With  the  exception  of  Es  Salt 
— ^the  ancient  Ramoth-Gilead,  it  is  confined  to  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan  and  has  its  northern  limit  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  At  its  best  estate  the  Holy  Land  was  only 
about  half  the  size  of  Scotland.  In  the  time  of  Solomon 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  40,00,000  of  inhabitants.  The 
present  number  is  about  8i24,000.     Of  J^^^^lc^^x^^Kt'^ 
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about  2,000,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  four  sacred  cities — 
Jerasalem,  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  Hebron.  Of  the  Samari- 
tans not  more  than  150  are  now  found  in  and  around 
Nablous  (Shechem).  Of  nominal  Christians,  there  are  a 
few  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  Armenian,  the  Coptic  and  the  Nestorian  churches. 
The  rest  are  Mohammedans.  Palestine,  around  which  so 
many  sacred  associations  cluster,  is  now  a  land  of  ruins 
and  desolation,  '^  Strange  that  it  should  be  called  a  mis- 
sion field,"  says  Christlieb,  "  yet  it  is  a  mission  field  and 
a  hard  one  also,  yielding  little  fruit."  It  is  perhaps  the 
least  hopeful  at  the  present  time  of  any  mission  field  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  English  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  maintained  a  mission  in  Palestine  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Gobat,  a  German  missionary  employed  by 
this  Society,  who  labored  for  many  years  in  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  1846, 
and  for  thirty  years  after  his  name  was  a  household  word 
with  every  Protestant  who  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Their 
staff  of  missionaries  is  at  present  six,  with  as  many  sta- 
tions,— ^Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Nablous,  Nazareth,  Gaza,  and 
Es  Salt.  In  connection  with  these  are  a  number  of 
schools,  as  also  at  Bethlehem,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
The  London  Jews'  Society  has  a  church  on  Mount  Zion 
where  services  are  conducted  in  English,  German,  and 
Hebrew;  also  an  hospital.  There  are  also  German  socie- 
ties at  work.  The  total  number  of  Protestant  Christians 
is  about  1,500,  with  as  many  children  in  the  schools. 

The  first  resident  Protestant  missionary  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  who  along  with  the  Rev. 
Pliny  Fisk  was  sent  to  the  East  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1820.  Land- 
ing first  at  Smyrna,  they  found  good  friends  by  whose 
advice  they  spent  some  six  months  at  the  famous  Greek 
Seminary  on  the  Isle  of  Scio,  the  principal  of  which  was 
noted  for  oriental  scholarship  and  also  for  his  freedom 
from  sectarian  prejudice.  Here  they  spent  their  time  in 
acquiring  the  languages  of  the  East.  Mr.  Parsons  reached 
Jerusalem  in  February,  1821.  But  at  the  end  of  three 
months  his  health  gave  way.  Two  years  later  he  died 
from  fever  at  Alexandria.  In  the  beginning  of  1823  the 
Revs.  Messrs.  Fisk,  Jonas  King,  and  Joseph  Wolff  set 
out  together  from  Malta — then  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
eastern  missionaries — for  Palestine,  via  Cairo  and  the 
desert.  They  settled  down  at  Jerusalem,  extending  their 
labors  to  Jaffa,  Hebron,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  a  time,  all  went  well  with  them,  only  that 
they  had  to  abandon  the  field  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  they  would  retire  to  Beirut  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  In  1824,  while  employed  in  selling 
the  Scriptures  to  some  American  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Bird  were  arrested  and  charged  before 
Moslem  judges  with  the  strange  crime  of  "  distributing 
books  that  were  neither  Mohammedan,  Jewish  nor  Chris- 
tian." So  they  went  and  came  between  Beirut  and  Jeru- 
salem until  1825  when  Mr.  Fisk  also  died  of  fever  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  He  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  de, 
voted  missionary  and  nniversally  beloved.     The  subse- 


quent history  of  the  American  Mission  in  Palestine  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  A  medical  missionary 
was  sent,  and  he  died.  The  work  was  suspended  for 
nearly  nine  years,  when  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  and 
Rev.  Asa  Dodge,  m.d.,  with  their  wives,  were  sent  to  re- 
vive the  cause.  After  a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Thomson  died; 
Dodge  also  died.  Mr.  Whiting  was  driven  away  by  ill 
health.  The  only  one  who  remained  for  any  length  of 
time  was  Mr.  Lanneau.  In  1843  the  mission  was  finally 
given  up,  having  lost  twenty  laborers  by  death  in  as  many 
years.  The  missionaries  were  transferred  to  Syria,  and 
Dr.  Thomson,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Land  and 
the  Book "  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  band.  The 
only  monument  of  their  work  in  Palestine  is  a  little 
grave-yard  on  Mount  Zion  near  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
David. 

n.  Egypt — the  eldest  of  all  civilized  countries — is  also 
a  land  of  colossal  ruins,  which  amid  surrounding  desola- 
tion still  stand  to  attest  the  truth  of  history.  Before  the 
days  of  Abraham,  Egypt  had  become  a  great  nation,  and 
all  through  the  Bible  times  it  has  a  conspicuous  place. 
In  332  B.  c,  it  became  a  Greek  colony  under  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  30  a.  d.,  it  became  a  Roman  province. 
Traditions  assigns  the  introduction  of  Christianity  at 
Alexandria  to  St.  Mark.  Some  think  Apollos  was'  the 
first  Christian  teacher  in  his  native  city.  The  first  his- 
toric name,  however,  according  to  Eusebius  is  that  of 
Pantaenus  a.  d.  180.  At  all  events  Alexandria  became 
the  seat  of  a  great  Christian  school  and  of  a  patriarchal 
see  outranking  even  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  though  sub- 
sequently eclipsed  by  Constantinople  and  Rome.  It  was 
long  famous  for  its  magnificent  libraries.  Here  Clement 
and  his  pupil  Origen,  and  Athanasius  taught  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  opposition  to  the  gnostic  sects.  But  like 
all  the  other  early  Christian  Churches,  that  of  Alexandria 
died  of  inertia.  The  city  and  the  country  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  in  a.  d.  640,  and  rapidly  sank  into  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  bigotry.  The  present  population  of  Egypt 
is  about  6,250,000.  The  Pasha,  or  Vice-roy,  is  nominally 
a  vassal  of  Turkey,  but  is  practically  invested  with  abso- 
lute power.  Alexandria  has  still  a  population  of  200,000. 
For  many  years  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  here  main- 
tained a  mission  to  the  Jews  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Yule, 
the  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  connected  with 
which  are  thirty  communicants.  In  the  mission  schoob 
there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars.  The 
Chriscona  German  mission  has  stations  and  industrial 
schools  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  and  at  several  points 
along  the  Nile.  The  chief  missionary  agency,  however, 
is  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America^ 
begun  in  1 854,  whose  central  premises  are  in  Cairo.  They 
have  eight  ordained  foreign  missionaries.  They  have  «iisi? 
organized  congregations  with  native  pastors  and  elders, 
about  900  communicants,  and  2,000  worshippers.  They 
employ  six.  American  female  teachers,  eleven '  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  and  seventy  native  evangelists. 
"The  Presbytery  of  Egypt"  was  represented  in  the  late 
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Presbyterian  Council  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Ewing,  one  of  its 
members,  who  stated  that  there  was  not  among  all  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  a  more  harmonious  and  orderly 
Presbytery. 

in.  Sybia.  This  mission  field,  immediately  north  of 
Palestine,  is  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
50  miles.  It  embraces  a  population  of  less  than  a  million 
— "and  a  more  complex,  fragmentary,  and  antagonistic 
million  cannot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world."  One 
half  are  Mohammedans,  proud,  cruel  and  oppressive. 
The  nominal  Christian  sects  include  about  250,000  Maron- 
ites,  and  150,000  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Druzes, 
numbering  about  50,000,  are  found  in  the  Lebanon  region 
and  about  Damascus.  The  Maronites  are  bigoted  Ro- 
manists, very  ignorant  and  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  priests  and  the  patriarch.  The  Druzes  are  a  peculiar 
race,  bold,  vigorous,  and  industrious,  but  extremely  su- 
perstitious. They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Yet  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  friends  of  the 
missionaries.  Of  late,  many  of  their  most  enterprising 
youth  are  seeking  a  higher  education  in  the  mission  sem- 
inaries and  in  the  college  at  Beirut.  Light  is  beginning 
to  make  its  way  among  them.  Small  fragments  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  are  also  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  field, 
bat  they  as  well  as  the  Mohammedans  are  as  yet  all  but 
inaccessible  to  direct  missionary  labor,  still,  even  among 
the  Mohammedans,  influences  are  at  work  which  tend 
slowly  but  surely  to  break  down  the  wall  of  separation. 
The  Syrian  mission  was  commenced  in  1823  by  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  Ooodell  and  Isaac  Bird,  of  the  American  Board. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Greeks  and  Maronites  it 
was  abandoned  for  a  time,  but  it  was  renewed  in  1830  by 
Mr.  Bird,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  steady  growth 
and  prosperity.  Churches  and  schools  were  established 
and  the  number  of  missionaries  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1864,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  was 
founded  at  Beirut  and  placed  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Bliss.  It  is  a  splendid  Institution,  with  facul- 
ties in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine.  In  1870  the  mission 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  by  whom  it  is  now  carried 
on  with  great  energy  and  success.  The  head-quarters  is 
Beirut,  an  important  commercial  city  of  80,000  inhabi- 
tants The  college  has  already  sent  forth  110  graduates, 
and  has  now  107  students  enrolled.  The  Theological 
seminary  has  eight  students,  and  the  female  seminary 
146,  including  the  primary  department.  Dr.  Jessup's 
Sabbath-school  has  400  scholars.  Besides  Beirut,  there 
are  four  other  principal  stations  of  the  Board — Abieh, 
Sidon,  Tripoli,  and  Zaleh.  The  number  of  ordained  mis- 
sionaries is  14;  female  missionaries,  21;  native  pastors, 
4;  licensed  preachers  and  teachers,  139;  communicants, 
810;  Sabbath-school  scholars,  2,400.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  a  resident  missionary  at  Beirut,  and  a  church 
with  an  average  attendance  of  100;  58  communicants;  a 
staff  of  teachers  and  native  assistants,  with  588  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  mis- 
sion in  the  Lebanon  district,  employing  an  ordained  mis- 


sionary, a  medical  missionary,  and  a  staff  of  assistants,  is 
also  finding  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  in-, 
structing  their  children.  Their  principal  station  is  at 
Shwier,  20  miles  north-east  from  Beirut.  The  Irish 
Presbyterians  and  the  American  United  Presbyterians 
are  also  represented  in  Syria.  The  whole  number  of 
Protestants  is  29,083. 

In  Turkey  proper,  the  mission  fields  extend  fromMon- 
astir,  in  Macedonia,  to  Mosul  on  the  river  Tigris,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  There  are  no  less  than 
seventeen  different  societies  represented.  The  work, 
however,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  have  prob- 
ably more  laborers  in  the  field  than  all  the  rest  combined. 
The  last  annual  report  gives  the  nimes  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  persons  constituting  the  working  force  of 
American  missions  in  this  country,  of  whom  sixty  five  are 
ordained  ministers,  the  remainder  being  female  mission- 
aries— including  the  wives  of  the  ordained  missionaries. 
The  number  of  central  stations  is  17;  out-stations,  240; 
native  pastors,  56;  other  helpers,  409;  churches,  90;  com- 
municants, 6,3 1 8 ;  under  instruction  in  the  various  schools, 
12,257. 

rV.  European  Turkey  includes  Bulgaria,  eastern 
Roumelia,  and  the  old  province  of  Macedonia.  The 
mission  directs  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  Bulgarian  pop* 
ulation  who  are  found  scattered  all  over  European  Tur- 
key. They  belong  to  the  Greek  Church  and  are  the  de- 
scendants of  an  ancient  race  who  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  Russia  in  the  sixth  century  and  planted  them- 
selves in  this  more  inviting  part  of  the  world,  where  for 
a  long  time  they  defied  all  the  efforts  of  their  southern 
neighbors  to  dispossess  them.  After  many  hard  battles 
for  independence  they  lapsed  into  a  Greek  province,  and 
finally,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from 
which,  however,  they  have  been  recently  emancipated, 
and  are  again  an  independent  community.  They  are  an 
intrepid  and  thrifty  people,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that,  when  "  The  Truth  "  shall  make  them  free,  they  will 
not  only  rise  to  a  higher  plane  in  Christian  civilization 
themselves,  but  that  their  intimate  connection  with 
Russia,  by  race,  religion,  and  language,  may  make  them 
valuable  instruments  for  evangelizing  the  80,000,000  of 
that  country.  This  is  the  most  recent  of  the  American 
missions  in  Turkey,  having  been  commenced  in  1858. 
The  present  staff  of  the  Board  consists  of  ten  ordained 
missionaries,  with  their  wives;  4  principal  stations;  12 
out-stations;  10  native  pastors  and  preachers;  33  teachers 
and  helpers.  The  central  stations  are  at  Constantinople, 
Phillippopolis,  Samakov,  and  Monastir,  at  each  of  which 
are  churches  and  schools.  At  Samokov  a  Theological 
Institution  has  been  escablished,  in  which  were  28  stu- 
dents last  year.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  also  two 
important  and  flourishing  centres  of  mission  work  in  this 
field, — namely,  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  It  is  a 
hopeful  field,  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are  tell- 
ing powerfully  on  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of 
the  people.     "  The  mft\!L  Vt^Ss^^e^^  Ns^K^^  ^oiassvss^^^^'^'^*^ 
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are  taking  the  lead  in  the  social  and  political  movements 
of  the  day  and,  especially,  because  of  the  confidence  felt 
in  their  integrity."  "The  missionary  teaching,"  says 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  in  his  recent  volume,  "  has  perme- 
ated all  Bulgarian  society  and  is  not  the  least  important 
of  the  causes  that  have  rendered  the  people  capable  of 
wisely  using  the  freedom  so  suddenly  conferred  upon 
them." 

V.  Western  Turkey.  This  comprises  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Sivas — a  region 
of  great  historic  interest.  It  includes  the  site  of  an- 
cient Troy,  as  well  as  those  of  "  the  seven  churches."  A 
heap  of  ruins  marks  the  site  of  the  magnificent  city  of 
Ephesus.  The  mean  village  of  Isnik — too  small  even 
for  a  mission  station — standing  amid  gardens  and  corn- 
fields, and  surrounded  with  the  ruins  of  splendid  edifices, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  famous  city  of  Nicaea, 
where  the  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  in  A.  D.  325,  by 
the  Council  over  which  Constantine  presided.  Constan- 
tinople, unsurpassed  for  beauty  of  situation  and,  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  the  world,  is  the  great  centre  of  mission  operations. 
Its  population  is  about  one  million;  one-half  are  Mos- 
lems, one- third,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  rest  a  motley 
crowd  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  situated  the 
"  Robert  College,"  so  called  from  its  founder,  the  late 
Mr.  Christopher  Robert,  of  New  York,  who  contributed 
to  it  since  its  commencement,  in  1863,  no  less  than  ^175,- 
000.  In  this  splendid  Institution  there  are  now  200  stu- 
dents pursuing  their  studies  in  the  highest  departments 
.  of  education.  While  avowedly  a  Christian  College,  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  mission,  though  tributary  to 
it  in  many  ways.  The  "  Bible  House  "  is  also  a  promi- 
nent centre  of  evangelical  work.  In  it  both  the  British 
and  American  Bible  Societies  have  their  oftices.  Here 
the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  in  the  many  tongues 
of  the  Empire  and  people  of  all  nationalities  are  engaged 
in  preparing  a  Christian  literature,  including  four  weekly 
newspapers  to  be  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country.  Tne  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  well-appointed 
mission  at  Smyrna — the  old  home  of  Poly  carp— where 
Rev.  Mr.  Charters  and  his  wife,  with*  a  staff  of  assis- 
tants, provide  religious  instruction  to  369  scholars,  chiefly 
Jews  and  Greeks.  In  Central  Turkey  the  Americans 
have  seven  stations;  85  out-stations;  28  churches;  22  or- 
dained missionaries;  42  female  missionaries;  19  native 
pastors;  114  native  preachers  and  catechists,  and  69 
teachers  and  helpers.  There  are  three  high-schools  for 
young  men  and  seven  for  girls.  The  Theological  Semi- 
nar jr  at  Mafsovan  had  twenty-three  students  in  atten- 
dance last  year.  We  have  already  learned  how  the 
pioneer  missionaries,  Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi  Parsons 
landed  at  Smyrna  in  1821,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pal- 
estine. But  Palestine  was  not  to  be  their  field  of  labor. 
Jonas  King,  who  went  three  times  to  Jerusalem,  was 
destined  to  spend  his  days  in  Athens.  William  Goodell, 
who  also  desired  to  labor  in  Palestine,  never  saw 
the  city  of    the  Great  King,   but   was    led  to   settle 


in  Constantinople.     Smith  and  Dwight  sent  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  in   1829,  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  discovered  the  old  oriental  Christian  Churches  ex- 
isting  in  Asia  Minor,  so  little  was  previously  known 
about  them.     Chiefly  through  their  representations,  the 
American  Board  saw  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enter  upon 
the  great  work  in  which  they  have  now  been  engaged 
for  fifty  years.     It  was  in  1831  that  the  work  was  begun 
in  Constantinople  by  Mr.  Goodell.     At  that   time  the 
Armenians  were  the  most  influential  class  in  the  capital, 
and  they  gave  the  missionary  a  hearty  reception — even 
the  Patriarch  blandly  assuring  him  that,  so  great  was 
his  love  for  him,  had  Mr.  Goodell  not  come  to  visit  him, 
he  must  needs  have  gone  to  America  to  see  Mr.  Goodell! 
Adding  many  other  protestations  of  friendship,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  speedily  forgotten.     So  soon  as  it 
was    discovered   that   the    Protestant    doctrines-  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  dead  formalism  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  a  pronounced  and  bitter  persecution  fol- 
lowed.    An  order  was  obtained  from  the  Sultan  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries.      Armenian,  Greek  and 
Mohammedan  combined  to  crush  out  the  new  religion. 
The  converts  were   excommunicated,  arrested,  impris- 
oned, and  banished.     Bulls  were  issued  prohibiting  the 
reading  of  all  the  missionary  books.     Anathemas  were 
proclaimed  against  "the  heretics."     But  Sultans  do  not 
live  forever.     When  opposition  was  at  its  height,  this 
ruler  suddenly  ceased  from  troubling.     By  a  remarkable 
providence  the   young  Sultan  who  succeeded  him,  in 
1839,  commenced  his  reign    by  granting  his  people  t 
charter  of  civil  protection  and  religious  liberty.    The 
missionaries  took  advantage  of  the  new  state  of  a&in, 
and  prosecuted  their  work  with  renewed  diligenoe.    A 
spirit  of  enquiry  increased  among  the  Armenians  pro- 
portionately to  the   efforts  to  put  it  down.     A  wide- 
spread reformation  set  in,  and  extended  to  every  impor- 
tant town  in  the  Empire.     Station  after  station  was 
opened:  one  band  of  missionaries  succeeded  another; 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  churches  and  semin- 
aries over  the  whole  land.     The  opposition  of  the  old 
church  authorises  became  fiercer  than  ever.     They  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.     At  their  instigation  the 
missionaries  and  converts  were  pelted  with  stones,  even 
in  Constantinople.     The  little  band  at  Nicomedia  were 
driven  to  worship  in  the  fields,  like  the  Scottish  Coyen- 
anters.     The  missionaries  were  expelled  from  Aintab  by 
the  governor  and  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  Arme- 
nian school-boys  and  teachers.     But  the  work  went  on. 
Hitherto  the  missionaries  had  aimed  at  the  reformation 
of  these  old  dead  churches,  now  they  resolved  to  form  a 
separate  organization.     The  first  evangelical  congrega- 
tion was  instituted  at  Constaptinople  on  the  Ist  Jnly, 
1846,  followed  by  others  at  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  and 
Trebizond.     In  the  following  year  the  Protestants  were 
recognized  as  an  independent  community.     The  next 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  mission,   resulting 
from  the  Crimean  war,  was  a  still  further  concession  ex- 
torted from  the  Turkish  government  by  Lord  Stratford 
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de  Redcliffe,  the  British  Ambassador.  This  was  known 
as  the  "  Hatti  Hamayoun" — a  solemn  obligation  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  that  thenceforth  no  person  should  be 
persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions  in  the  Empire. 
This  became  law  in  1860.  The  battle  had  been  fought 
and  won.  By  the  recent  treaty  of  Berlin  it  is  agreed 
that  the  civil  disabilities  of  dissentients  from  the  State 
religion  shall  cease;  that  all  persons  without  distinction 
of  creed  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  before  the 
tribanalsy  and  that  liberty  to  worship  according  to  every 
man's  conscience  shall  be  assured  to  all. 

VL  Central  Tubkey.  Among  the  thirty-seven  sta- 
tions and  out-stAtions  in  this  section  is  Antioch,  the  old 
**Queen  of  the  West,"  whither  the  disciples  who  had 
been  scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution  following  the 
death  of  Stephen  went,  preaching  the  word,  Acts  11:  19. 
It  was  then  a  splendid  city  of  200,000  inhabitants.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  a  whole  year.  Later,  it 
took  rank  with  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  as  the  seat  of 
a  patriarchal  see.  Ten  Christian  councils  have  been 
held  at  Antioch,  at  which  Arianism  and  other  heresies 
were  condemned.  At  one  time  it  had  three  hundred 
and  sixty  Christian  churches.  Since  then  it  has  been 
twenty  times  overturned  by  earthquakes,  and  as  often 
Backed  and  burned  by  invading  armies.  It  is  still  the 
residence  of  a  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  is 
here  a  Protestant  church  with  a  native  pastor  under  the 
American  Board.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  have  large 
and  flourishing  schools.  But  the  modern  town,  called 
-by  the  natives  A7itakiehy\^  little  more  than  an  unsightly 
village  interspersed  with  ruins.  TaraiiSy  in  St.  Paul's 
time  "  no  mean  city," — now  a  poor  filthy  place  of  20,000 
inhabitants — is  again  placed  under  the  influence  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  But  the  chief  stations  of  the 
American  Board  are  at  Aintab^  Marash^  and  Hadgin, 
The  college  at  Aintab,  commenced  in  1874,  has  eighty 
students.  The  theological  seminary  at  Marash  grad- 
uated eight  students  in  1878.  Altogether  the  Central 
Turkey  Mission  has  8  ordained  missionaries,  20  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  64  teachers,  and  2700  communi- 
cants. 

VIL  Eastern  Turkey.  This  part  of  the  field  is  on 
many  accounts  worthy  of  special  mention.  Armenia  is 
the  home  of  the  people  among  whom  the  principal  suc- 
cesses have  been  gained  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire; and  a  very  interesting  people  they  are — enterpris- 
ingy  shrewd,  and  industrious.  They  have  been  called 
**  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East."  The  country  is  full  of 
ancient  traditions.  The  people  themselves  claim  that 
their  race  •sprang  from  Haig,  the  son  of  Togarmah,  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  10:  3  as  the  grandson  of  Japhet. 
Hence  they  call  themselves  Haiks,  Originally  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  Kingdom,  Armenia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Since  that  time  it  has  changed 
masters  many  times  and  fought  many  battles  for  inde- 
pendence. Christianity  was  introduced  into  it  very 
early/  and  became  the  State  religion  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  oentury.    Many  have  been  the  persecutions 


of  the  people  on  its  behalf.  In  1583  Armenia  was  over- 
run by  the  Ottomans  who  treated  the  people  with  such 
savage  cruelty  that  great  numbers  of  them  fled  the 
country.  The  larger  part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Turkey: 
the  rest  was  divided  betwixt  Russia  and  Persia.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  the  Armenian  language  as 
early  as  a.  d.  410,  and  is  still  found  in  the  churches,  but 
as  the  old  Armenian  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  it 
is  practically  a  sealed  book  to  them.  They  believe  in 
the  worship  of  saints,  the  confessional,  and  penance: 
they  hold  to  transubstantiation,  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  priestly  absolution:  they  have  a  multitude  of  fast 
days.  The  authority  of  the  patriarch  has  been,  until 
quite  recently,  despotic.  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Allen,  Missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can ]5oard,  entered  upon  this  field  where  the  work  has 
since  been  prosecuted  with  remarkable  skill  and  success. 
The  following  are  the  latest  statistics, — four  stations — 
Harpoot^  Mrzroom,  Van,  and  Mardin:  119  out-stations: 
33  churches:  14  ordained  missionaries — two  of  them  phy- 
sicians: 23  female  missionaries:  «1  native  pastors  and 
preachers:  123  teachers:  30  other  helpers:  2000  com- 
municants. Two  of  the  missionaries  are  Canadians — 
the  Rev.  Robert  Chambers,  formerly  of  Whitby,  On- 
tario, and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Chambers.  They 
joined  the  Mission  in  1879  and  are  stationed  at  Erzroom. 
From  the  first,  the  object  of  the  American  Board  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  has  been  to  introduce  a  self-sus- 
taining and  self-propagating  church.  Their  plan  has 
been  to  ordain  elders  in  every  congregation,  to  leave 
each  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  to  undertake  his  sup- 
port. One  half  the  congregation  are  now  self-support- 
ing, and  the  Board  is  already  beginning  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  field  and  leaving  the  na- 
tives entirely  to  their  own  resources.  The  college  at 
Harpoot  is  flourishing  in  all  its  departments,  having  147 
pupils  at  the  present  time.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  cause  of  temperance  has  been  advanced.  Woman 
has  been  wonderfully  elevated  in  the  social  scale.  Fam- 
ily worship  is  observed.  The  Sabbath  is  respected. 
Already  there  are  in  Armenia  twenty-Jive  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations. 

The  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  did  not  confine  its  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  Armenians.  It  extended  its  influence 
southward  to  Oroomiah  and  Mosul,  thus  carrying  the 
gospel  into  the  region  of  "the  Fall."'  Here  the  mission- 
aries came  into  contact  with  another  ancient  race  which 
for  many  centuries  held  an  important  position  among  the 
Christian  Churches — the  Nestorians.  These  derive  their 
name  from  Nestorius,  a  native  of  Syria,  who  became 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  428,  but  who  was  soon 
afterwards  deposed  and  banished  to  Egypt  for  alleged 
heretical  opinions.  Many,  however,  in  the  East,  espous- 
ed his  opinions;  a  new  "school "  arose,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  Nestorian  became  the  State  religion  of  Persia, 
and  entered  upon  a  long  career  of  usefulness.  Its  mis- 
sionaries travelled  over  all  Asia  and  planted  missions  in 
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China  and  India,  in  the  7th  century,  of  whioh  traces 
remain  to  this  day.  The  Nestorians  are  now  a  very  poor 
illiterate  people,  numbering  about  140,000,  whose  intel- 
lectual life  has  been  crushed  by  the  persecutions  of 
Papists  and  Mohammedans.  They  are  more  orthodox 
than  the  Armenians.  The  Bible  is  recognized  by  them 
as  the  supreme  canon  of  faith:  auricular  confession, 
image- worship,  and  the  belief  in  purgatory  are  abjured. 
Among  this  people  the  American  Board  began  a  mission 
in  1883,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  Oroomiah.  Two  years  later  they  were 
joined  by  a  medical  missionary,  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  who 
soon  acquired  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  people. 
He  advanced  to  Mosul,  on  the  lower  Tigris,  immediately 
opposite  the  site  of  Nineveh.  He  penetrated  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Koordietan,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Nestorians.  But 
this  "beloved  physician"  was  stricken  down  with  fever 
and  died  at  Mosul,  24th  April,  1844.  He  had  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Mission,  which  survived  him  only  a 
few  months.  For  relisons  which  need  not  be  entered 
upon,  the  Board  withdrew  from  the  field  in  the  course  of 
that  summer,  and  the  surviving  missionaries.  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Laurie,  were  attached,  the  former  to  the  Ar- 
menian, the  latter  to  the  Syrian  Mission.  The  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Board  now  occupies  this  interesting 
field.  At  Oroomiah  they  have  established  a  college,  a 
female  seminal^,  and  a  hospital.  They  have  eight  or- 
dained missionaries;  14  female  missionaries;  87  native 
pastors  and  preachers;  28  churches;  1321  communi- 
cants, and  2000  scholars  in  the  various  schools. 

The  "  Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society  "  has  proved  a 
valuable  auxilliary  to  the  American  Board  in  carrying 
on  their  work  in  these  lands.  This  English  Society  was 
instituted  in  1857,  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding  new 
missions  of  its  own,  but  to  aid  the  missions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  o^e  of  its  anni- 
versaries paid  this  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Board.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
the  whole  history  of  missions,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy,  or  in  the  history  of  any  negotia- 
tion carried  on  between  man  and  man,  we  can  find  any- 
thing to  equal  the  wisdom,  the  soundness,  and  the  pure 
Evangelical  truth  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Mission they  are  a  marvellous  combination  of 

common  sense  and  piety."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  Press  has  all  along  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  eflicient  agencies  used  by  the  Board. 
From  40,000  to  60,000  copies  and  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  put  into  circulation  yearly,  by  the  agencies  of 
the  American  and  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ties at  Constantinople,  in  the  different  languages  of  the 
Empire;  so  that  Bulgarian,  Turk,  and  Armenian  have 
now  free  access  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  an  extensive 
range  of  Christian  literature,  besides,  in  their  own 
tongues.  Illustrated  monthly  magazines  for  the  chil- 
dren find  their  way  into  almost  every  town  and  village. 
Tracts  and  School-books,  Bible-Dictionaries,  Commen- 


taries and  Concordances,  ^^  Confessions  of  Faith,"  Trea- 
tises on  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Theology  may  be  ob- 
tained everywhere.  What  Goodell,  Dwight,  Jonas 
King,  Riggs  and  their  coadjutors  have  done  for  litera- 
ture in  the  West,  has  been  equally  well-done  by  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  and  Dj*.  Van  Dyck  in  Syria.  Through  their  schol- 
arly labors  the  Beirut  press  has  produce  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  beautiful  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  found  in  any  language,  and  of  which  many 
thousand  copies  have  been  circulated. 

Such  is  the  "  leaven  "  that  in  the  providence  of  God 
has  been  skillfully  deposited,  and  is  now  working  in 
these  seven  missionary  fields  of  this  great  Empire.  Gan 
it  be  doubted  that  it  is  destined  to  leaven  **  the  whole 
lump."  Mohammedanism,  as  was  stated  at  the  outsety 
is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  the  building  up  of  a 
vigorous,  self -propagating  protestantism,  and  the  mani- 
festation and  presentation  of  ''  religion  pure  and  unde- 
defiled  "  in  and  around  the  strongholds  of  Islam  will 
certainly,  sooner  or  later,  solve  the  problem.  There  are 
elements  in  the. system  which  may  not  be  left  out  of  the 
discussion,  and  which  if.  fairly  considered  removes  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  from  the  sphere  of  impossibil- 
ities. These,  among  others,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jes- 
sup,  of  Beirut,  whose  residence  for  twenty-four  years  in 
Syria  entitle  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  ques- 
tion:— (1)  The  Mohammedans  believe  in  the  unity  of 
God.  (2)  They  reverence  the  Old  and  New  Testamoit 
Scriptures.  (3)  They  reverence  Christ  as  the  g^reatest 
of  all  the  prophets  before  Mohammed.  (4)  While  rs- 
garding  all  but  themselves  as  infidels,  they  have  some 
respect  for  Christians  and  Jews,  as  "  the  people  of  a 
booky  (5)  They  hate  idols  and  idolatry  with  perfeot 
hatred.  (6)  They  reverence  Law.  (7)  They  practice 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  (8)  They 
have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  has  no  religion,  (9) 
They  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  word  of  an  En- 
glishman. (10)  They  believe  that  Protestantism  is  the 
purest  form  of  faith  in  the  world — ^the  nearest  in  doc- 
trine and  worship  to  their  own.  (11)  They  are  begin- 
ning to  repose  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionaries.  (12)  It  is  the  common  belief  of  the 
Moslem  that  in  the  latter  days  there  will  be  a  anivenil 
apostacy  from  Islam — when  the  true  faith,  as  they  ac- 
count it,  will  cease  to  exist.  These  additional  facts 
maybe  taken  for  what  they  are  worth: — Seventy  Mo- 
hammedan boys  and  seventy  Mohammedan  girls  attend 
the  protestant  mission-schools  in  Cairo.  Of  182  girls 
attending  the  protestant  female  school  at  Sidon,  mn«ty 
are  Mohammedans.  Of  the  4780  girls  who  "attend  the 
protestant  schools  of  Syria,  one  thousand  are  Moham- 
medans. If  all  other  means  fail  to  draw  the  Osmanli  to 
Christ,  it  may  be  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  shall  yet  be 
verified  in  their  experience  "  and  a  littlb  child  shall 

LEAD  THEM." 


'^  One  of  the  obstacles  in  Islam  is  the  Koranic  fnisrep- 
resentation  of  the  person  and  teachings  of  Christ.'' 
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Mlssioiiary  Work  in  Turkey. 

lieut.  K  EL  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
writes  to  the  ChrUtian  cU  Work  of  Mission  Work  in 
Turkey,  introducing  the  subject  by  an  account  of  the 
introduction  and  faith  of  the  Turks.  He  says:  '*  Having 
lost  faith  in  their  dissolute  gods,  the  Greeks  readily  ac- 
cepted Christianity,  and  under  this  religion  the  great 
Eastern  Empire  was  founded  and  flourished.  But  su- 
perstition was  encouraged  as  a  means  of  securing  tem- 
poral and  religious  power.  The  people  relaxed  into  a 
state  of  ignorance,  and  became  physically  as  well  as 
intellectually  inferior,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  an 
easy  conquest  by  the  Turks.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  people  toward  polytheism  was  fostered,  or  rather 
humored,  by  the  canonization  of  a  large  number  of 
saints,  whom  many  of  even  the  more  intelligent  came  to 
regard  as  possessing  certain  attributes  of  divinity.  The 
people  became  in  time  so  ignorant  that  now  there  are 
whole  nations  who,  though  nominally  Christians,  wor- 
ship with  scarcely  an  idea  of  their  faith,  and  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  or  of  its  teachings.  The  Turks 
finally  seized  upon  this  whole  district,  and  by  immigra- 
tion introduced  Mohammedanism,  which  has  thus  be- 
come the  prevalent  faith,  though  it  has  had  no  prose- 
lytes. The  Semitic  races  are  peculiar  in  their  belief  in 
absolute  monotheism.  That  is  the  one  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  the  Jewish  religion,  found  also  in  Mohammedan- 
ism which  sprung  from  it.  The  Moslems  believe  in  the 
Jehovah,  and  regard  both  Jesus  and  Mohammed  as  His 
prophets,  but  do  not  ascribe  divinity  to  either.  Turkey 
is  peopled  to-day  principally  by  the  Christian  descend- 
ants of  its  former  inhabitants,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Turks  and  by  Jews,  most  of  whom  are  very  ignorant 
and  degraded,  and  they  present  a  fine  field  for  mission- 
ary work.  In  the  large  cities  may  be  found  many  resi- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  every  lan- 
goAge  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  is  spoken  in  Smyrna  and 
in  Constantinople. 

Christian  missionaries  have  been  at  work  in  Turkey 
for  a  number  of  years.  Their  influence  has  been  greatly 
felt,  and  they  have  accomplished  a  good  work.  It  is  a 
field  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
By  opening  schools  and  offering  a  means  of  education  to 
the  people,  and  by  circulating  Bibles  and  religious 
works  among  them  in  their  own  language,  they  are  led 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  morality,  which 
with  many  of  them  accords  with  their  faith,  but  of 
which  they  have  little  conception.  It  is  by  no  means  by 
the  education  of  the  people  that  most  good  is  to  be 
effected.  Among  the  Turks  and  Jews  little  progress  is 
made,  as  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  they,  like  the  others,  are  feeling  the  influence 
of  the  missionary  work.  The  schools  of  the  mission- 
aries are  well  patronized,  and  the  native  schools,  jealous 
of  their  success,  are  making  great  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  At  the  Bible  House  in  this  city,  not  only 
are  the  Bible  and  religious  books  translated  and  pub- 
lished,  but  also  secular  books  for  text-books  in   the 


schools  and  newspapers  in  several  tongues.  The  large 
number  of  papers  published  in  different  languages  shows 
more  than  anything  else  the  advancement  of  popular 
education. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  have  four  distinct  missions  in 
Turkey,  of  which  the  two  most  important  are  probably 
the  one  here  and  that  at  Magnesia,  near  Smyrna.  Con- 
nected with  each  are  men  whose  names  are  well-known 
in  connection  with  this  work,  and  who  have  devoted 
many  years  to  their  labors  in  these  distant  lands,  and 
younger  men  with  no  less  zeal  and  ability  are  replacing 
those  who,  because  of  declining  years  or  enfeebled 
health,  are  compelled  to  leave  the  service.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  some  most  pleasant  acquaintances 
among  these  missionaries,  and  I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Magnesia,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pettibone,  of  this  city,  for  their  kindness,  both  of 
whom  held  Sunday  services  on  board.  At  Magnesia  is  a 
large  girls'  boarding-school  under  charge  of  a  Miss  Cull, 
and  in  this  city  is  a  college  for  young  men.  Both  of 
these  schools  are  well  patronized  and  eminently  success- 
ful. The  missionaries  have  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  but  the  results  of  their  labors  are  veiy  satis- 
factory, with  a  still  more  promising  prospect  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Crawford  writes  me:  "Turkey  is  a  slow 
country,  and  all  things  move  slowly,  but  we  have  faith 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  deep  undercurrent  which  will 
yet  open  into  a'  wide  stream,  and  that  this  country,  so 
beautiful  for  situation,  is  yet  to  experience  the  same  re- 
sults that  England  and  America  have  felt  from  the 
Gospel." 

There  are  also  other  laborers  in  the  field  who  are 
probably  equally  successful.  The  more  important  are 
the  English  and  Scotch  missions.  There  are  also  some 
private  enterprises,  as  the  "  Rest,"  here  and  at  Smyrna. 
The  latter  is  a  temperance  restaurant  and  reading-room, 
designed  especially  for  sailors,  to  afford  them  a  pleasant 
resort  on  shore  that  is  free  from  the  temptations  that 
ordinarily  beset  them.  This  institution  is  partly  En- 
glish and  partly  American.  An  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Grimstone,  is  in  charge,  and  either  she  or  one  of  her  as- 
sistants visits  nearly  every  vessel  that  comes  into  the 
harbor.  On  Sundays  church  services  are  held  there  by 
an  American  Greek,  who  is  an  able  man,  and  draws 
large  audiences. 

The  great  need  now  in  this  missionary  work  is  for 
competent  native  men  and  women  to  send  out  as  pastors 
and  teachers  to  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools,  and 
in  them  is  great  hope  of  future  workers.  The  Master 
will  direct  their  efforts  and  make  them  fruitful  for  great 
good  in  His  cause.  Christians  throughout  the  world 
will  aid  them  with  their  sympathy  and  with  their  pray- 
ers, and  doubtless  great  success  awaits  them  in  leading 
others  to  the  throne  of  Jesus. 

Constantinople. 


"  Islam  is  an  intensely  formal  and  ritual  systenu" 
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Palmyra. 

Palmyra  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Tadmor  built  by 
Solomon.  It  was  intended  as  a  resting  place  in  the  great 
desert,  and  is  situated  midway  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Euphrates.  When  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  was 
conquered  and  captured  by  the  Persians,  Odenathus,  of 
Palmyra,  marched  against  them,  defeated  them,  and  took 
the  whole  Province  of  Mesopotamia.  At  this  period 
Palmyra  was  in  its  glory.  Her  Temple  of  the  Sun  was 
very  beautiful,  and  her  Colonnade,  the  grand  promi-inade 
of  the  ancient  Palmyrians,  was  very  imposing.  In  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  page  is  seen  the  present  condition 
of  its  massive  pillars,  grand  oven  in  their  ruins.  .Now 
the  ruins  of  the  city  cover  a  large  plain,  and  are  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  Arab  families. 

Syria  Mission  of  the  Presbjteriau  Church. 

Beirut.— Rev.  Messrs.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  D.  I).,  M.  D.,  II. 
H.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  William  W.  Eddy,  D.  I)  .  and  James  8.  Dennis, 
D.  D.  and  their  wives;  Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett,  Miss  E.  Jackson, 
3Ii88  A.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hallock. 

Abeih.— Rev.  Messrs.  William  Bird  and  Theodore  S.  Pond  and 
Mrs.  Pond,  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Calhoun,  Miss  Emily  S.  Bird  and  Miss 
Susie  H.  (^dlhoun. 

SiDON.— Rev.  Messrs.  William  K.  Eddy,  George  A.  Foid,  and 
Miss  n.  M.  Eddy. 

Tripoli.— Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Jessup  and  Oscar  J.  Harden 
and  their  wives;  Rev.  C.  W.  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  Miss  Harriet  La 
Grange  and  Miss  Fannie  C^undall. 

Zahlkh.— Rev.  Messrs.  Gerald  F.  Dale,  andRtv.  Frederick  W. 
March  and  their  wives. 

In  this  country.— ^Y.  William  M.  Thomsf.n,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs. 
Bird. 

Faculty  of  Syrian  Protestant  College.-  Rev.  Danitl 
Bliss,  D.  D.,  Pnsideut;  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  M.  D.,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  George  E.  Post,  M.  D.;  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  M.  A..  Rev. 
John  Wortabet,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Harvey 
Porter,  B.  A.,  W.  F.  Stoutcnburgh,  B.  A.,  Walter  S.  Lewis,  B 
A.,  with  a  corps  of  native  tutors. 

STATisTica.--12  ordained  missionaries,  4  native  pastors,  23  li- 
centiates, 128  native  teachers,  12  churches,  877  communicants. 
2885  Sabbath  school  pupils,  8  theological  students,  273  male  stu 
dents  in  the  higher  boarding  tchools,  192  pupils  in  girls*  boarding 
school.  91  common  schools  with  2089  male  and  1081  fema'c 
students. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Board  made  in 
May  furnishes  us  with  the  above  list  of  names,  and  the 
following  account  of  the  mission  : 

During  the  last  year  Mrs.  F.  W.  March  was  added  to 
the  mission,  and  Rev.  William  F.  Johnson  and  wife 
have  returned  home  and  are  no  longer  connected  with 
the  mission.  Miss  Mary  M.  Lyons  returned  on  account 
of  impaired  health.     Mrs.  Emily  Danforth  died. 

At  Beirut  a  Sabbath-school  hall  or  chapel  was  com- 
pleted during  the   year  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dale,  of  New  York.     Two  interesting  j 
schools  have   been  established  at   Ras  Beirut,  one  for 
girls  with  40  pupils;  another  with  35  boys.     These  are 
supjiorted  from  sources  independent  of  the  l^oard.     The  , 
Theological  Seminary  graduated  8  students  and  received 
8  more  for  a  new  class.     The  girls'  boarding-school  in  | 
Beirut  numbers  31  boarders  and  higher  day  scholars,  i 


though  sixty  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year.  The 
primary  department  enrolled  100  names  with  an  average 
attendance  of  60.  The  total  number  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  Protestant  College  was  122. 

On  the  Abeih  field  the  work  has  prospered.  The 
Druses  of  Beisoor  have  been  found  unusually  accessible. 
The  girls'  school  at  Schweifat  has  been  enlarged  and 
advanced  in  interest  by  the  presence  and  labors  of  MiBS 
Susie  Calhoun. 

Tho  work  of  the  Sidon  field  has  suffered  a  diminution 
by  the  decrease  of  the  laborers.  There  are  some  35  nv 
tive  helpers  laboring  in  different  capacities.  The 
churches  are  4  with  20  out-stations.  During  the  year 
•20  were  admitted  and  30  infants  were  baptised.  The 
Female  Seminary  has  numbered  43  boarders.  The  day 
school  has  numbered  from  80  to  100,  of  whom  a  majority 
are  Moslems  and  Jews. 

In  the  Tripoli  field,  39  helpers  have  taken  part  in  the 
work,  14  of  whom  arc  teachers  and  preachers.  Regular 
services  have  been  conducted  in  15  different  places,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  800.  Twenty-one  common 
schools  have  been  maintained,  with  827  pupils,  though 
1,200  different  ones  have  been  in  attendance.  There  are 
15  Sunday-schools,  with  515  pupils.  At  the  high  school 
for  boys,  50  ])upils  have  been  in  attendance.  The  Fe- 
male Seminary  has  had  80  day  pupils  and  3  boarders. 

The  Zahleh  Station  has  been  reinforced  by  the  accession 
of  Mrs.  March.  !Maalaka,  Ferzul,  Tolya,  Shalifa,  Je- 
ditha,  Ain  Berday,  Baalbeck,  Kefrzed,  Khirby,  Tali- 
baya,  Cob  Elias,  Ain  Zibdy,  Sughbin,  Aiteneeth,  Mesh- 
gara,  and  Carain  are  centres  of  missionary  work.  The 
British  Syrian  School  Committee  has  co-operated  vigor- 
ously in  the  education  of  women  and  girls,  having  sofl- 
tained  two  English  ladies,  seven  native  female  teachers, 
and  five  Bible  women. 


Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  writes  from  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Au- 
gust 11,  1881,  to  the  N^ew  York  Observer,  of  tiie  Edaca- 
tional  Work  in  Syria  as  follows: 

The  Syrian  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterisn 
Church  has  three  Female  Seminaries  along  this  andeot 
Pha'nician  coast,  which  are  doing  what  may  be  justly 
called  a  great  work  for  the  Syrian  people.  They  are 
located  at  Beirut,  Sidon  and  Tripoli,  and,  while  they 
have  a  common  work  and  a  common  object^  repi^sent 
the  three  phast^s  and  stages  of  female  edooation  at  the 
present  time  in  Syria.  Beirut  Seminary  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  the  highest  and  best  education  the  eoan- 
try  demands,  on  a  paying  basis.  Sidon  School  gives  t 
gratuitous  education,  requiring  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pay,  and  giving  a  sound  Christian  education.  Tripdi 
School  is  a  compromise  between  the  two  plans,  receiving 
both  pay  and  charity  pupils. 

The  Beirut  Seminary  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
schools  taught  by  Mrs.  Eli  Smith  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Forest  many  years  ago.  In  the  outset,  education  had  to 
be  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  few  girls  entrusted  to  the 
American  Mission  were  fed,  clad,  and  taught  at  Misoon 
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expense.  The  outcome  of  those  first  educational  efforts 
was  successful  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  one  of  Dr.  De  Forest's  pupils,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Beirut  Chnrch  and  at  the  head  of  an 
interesting  Christian  family.  Her  whole  tone  and  man- 
ner, her  Christian  refinement,  courtesy  and  intelligence, 
in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  ordinary  Syrian  wo- 
man, show  what  Christian  education,  when  generally 
diffused,  will  yet  do  for  this  whole  people.  She  said  her 
daughter  had  just  received  a  flattering  offer  of  marriage 
from  a"  Papal  Greek  young  man  of  wealth,  but  had  re- 
jected it  very  decidedly,  because  of  his  Papal  senti- 
ments, saying:  ''Let  me  have  a  Christian  for  sl  husband, 
however  poor,  and  I  shall  be  happy;  but  I  will  not  have 
a^an  who  cannot  sympathize  with  me  in  religion,  how- 
ever rich  he  may  be."  This  is  a  new  doctrine  for  Syria, 
but  it  is  the  legitimate  and  happy  fruit  of  sound  Chris- 
tian instruction  to  the  mother  when  at  school,  and  by 
the  mother  in  her  own  home. 

All  the  earlv  pupils  of  the  Mission  were  charity  pu- 
pils. The  people  cared  nothing  for  female  education, 
and  the  girls  must  be  taught  for  nothing  or  left  untaught. 
There  is  no  reason  to  regret  such  gratuitous  education, 
considering  the  time  and  the  circumstances.  But  some 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  in  Beirut,  at  least, 
the  time  had  cpme  for  demanding  full  or  partial  pay- 
ment for  female  education.  The  attempt  was  made. 
Pupils  in  training  for  teachers  were  received  gratis,  but 
others  had  to  pay — some  twenty,  others  thirty,  and 
some  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  according  to  their 
ability.  The  partial  payments  were  supplemented  by 
scholarships  from  America.  But  a  sliding  scale  of 
charges  proved  to  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and  Messrs. 
Everett,  Jackson  and  Thomson  found  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  Fall  to  be  a  pitched  battle  with  parents, 
uncles  and  brothers,  higgling  and  "jewing"  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  schedule  charges  for  board  and  tuition.  The 
wealthy  would  plead  poverty,  and  by  the  thousand  and 
one  devices  of  Oriental  "salam  and  kalam"  wearied  the 
lives  of  the  teachers.  The  Mission  came  to  their  relief 
with  a  vote  fixing  an  unalterable  rate  of  tuition,  and  the 
public  soon  found  the  necessity  of  believing  the  word  of 
the  teachers.  The  result  has  been  something  of  a  reduc-  • 
tion  in  numbers,  but  regular  payment.  The  standard  of 
education  is  the  highest  known  in  the  female  schools  of 
Syria,  and  the  class  of  pupils  is  from  the  better  families 
of  the  land.  Miss  Everett  has  published  in  Arabic  a 
text  book  on  Astronomy  and  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  Miss 
Jackson  has  just  published  a  Natural  Philosophy  of  over 
400  pages,  with  284  cuts,  Which.  Dr.  Van  Dyck  com- 
mends highly  in  a  notice  just  printed  in  the  scientific 
magazine,  Muktata/.  The  Dr.  says:  "This  book  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Jackson  for  girls'  in  a  girls'  school; 
but  as  the  briar  receives  moisture  when  the  rose  is  wat- 
ered, so  tho  boys'  school  will  be  benefited  by  this  book; 
and  if  the  young  men  engaged  in  teaching  are  ignorant 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  let  them  apply  to  the  girls  in- 1 
structed  by  Miss  Jackson,  and- they  will  teach  them." 


One  can  imagine  the  look  of  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  some  of  the  eminently  fossil  effendis  and  beys  of 
Syrian  society  will  read  the  words  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  sending  young  men  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  Arab  girls  will  make  many  a  man  rub  his 
eyes  and  look  around  to  see  whether  **  the  resurrection 
has  risen"  or  whether  these  words  are  actually  meant  in 
earnest. 

The  late  annual  examination  of  Beirut  Seminary  was 
conducted  in  writing.  It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  a 
company  of  Arab  girls  scattered  about  a  long  room, 
each  with  her  questions,  pens,  ink  and  paper,  writing 
out  her  answers  without  aid  or  prompting.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  paying  department,  this  school  also  has  a 
normal  class  of  young  women  under  special  training  for 
the  teachers'  profession.  Needy  girls  can  enter  this 
department  on  scholarships  and  receive  instruction,  while 
at  the  same  time  teaching  certain  classes  in  the  Primarj 
Department.  English,  French  and  music  are  taught  to 
those  paying  for  them.  All  the  boarders  attend  chuidi 
twice  on  Sunday,  besides  going  to  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  community  that  the  Bible  stands  at  the 
foundation  of  this  Seminary,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  girls  of  various  sects  placed  in  such  a  school 
and  paid  for  by  their  parents. 

Beirut  is  the  centre  of  influence  for  all  Sjrria,  and  is 
growing  in  importance.  Papal  Rome  is  rearing  stately 
and  colossal  edifices  for  female  as  well  as  male  education, 
and  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Protestant  mission- 
aries. One  Romish  seminary  for  girls  in  Beirut  has 
cost  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  an- 
other almost  an  equal  sum.  We  shall  not  surrender, 
however,  whatever  the  outward  advantages  of  Romish 
appliances.  God's  Word  is  mighty,  and  mast  prevail, 
and  the  struggle  now  in  Syria  is  between  that  Word  and 
the  traditions  of  men,  whether  Greek,  Roman  or  Moslem. 
The  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 


The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnreli  la  Syria. 

The  American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chorch  have 
an  interesting  mission  in  Syria.  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Som- 
merville.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  made  a  report  to  the  Synod  in  May  from 
which  we  gather  the  following: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity 
in  the  history  of  the  mission.  There  are  on  the  com- 
municant roll  104  names,  not  counting  those  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families,  11  in  number.  The  increase 
of  17  since  last  report  represents  1  native  Christians  re- 
ceived on  profession  of  faith,  6  from  other  missions,  2 
converts  and  2  baptized  children  of  converts  from  the 
Ansairiyeh.  In  11  Sabbath-schools  there  are  861  chil- 
dren under  careful  instruction.  The  religious  services, 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting  as  well  as  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  are  well  attended.  There  were  14  day  sehools 
in  operation  during  last  year,  with  a  registered  attend- 
ance of  424  pupils,  26  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
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The  male  department  of  the  boarding-school  has  been 
trmnsf erred  to  Suadea  where  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Easson.  The  female  department  is  .oontinued 
in  Latakiyeh,  and  in  the  two  schools  there  are  83 
pupils. 

There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  mission  occasioned  by  the 
sickness  and  necessary  retirement  of  Miss  Carson,  and 
another  lady  teacher  is  much  needed.  Dr.  Beattie,  the 
senior  missionary  returned  from  America  to  Syria  last 
winter.  Thirty-eight  native  helpers  have  been  actively 
employed  during  the  year.  The  people  show  a  great  I 
interest  in  what  is  being  done  for  their  moral  elevation. 
Another  ground  of  encouragement  is  the  increasing  lib- 
erality of  the  Church  and  many  friends  of  the  mission 
in  this  country.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
total  receipts  were  $12,200,  an  increase  of  $1,711  over 
the  previous  year,  and  $4,V44  more  than  was  received 
daring  the  year  ending  April  1879.  The  missionaries 
also  have  exhibited  a  faithful  and  self-denying  spirit. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  fitted  to  inspire  in  the  waning 
power  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  the  manifest  passing 
away  of  its  ability  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  truth. 
The  expectation  seems  to  be  very  general  that  the  cres- 
cent shall  soon  give  place  everywhere  to  the  cross,  and 
in  all  the  events  that  point  to  the  dismemberment  and 
ultimate  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  may  and 
ought  to  read  the  Divine  approval  of  our  work  in  Syria." 
The  missionaries  of  the  board  in  Syria  are.  Rev.  Dr. 
Seattle,  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony,  Rev.  Henry  Easson,  Rev. 
William  Sproull,  Miss  Wylie. 


Persia  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  last  ^nual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Foreign  Missionary  of  the  same  church  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

Statistics — 9  missionaries,  1  physician,  15  female 
missionaries,  3  stations,  79  out-stations,  25  pastors,  44 
preachers  and  catechists,  60  teachers,  15  other  helpers, 
116  places  for  stated  preaching,  2,152  scholars  (of  whom 
586  are  females,)  144  boarding  scholars  (of  whom  63  are 
male  and  81  female),  1510  communicants,  287  received 
on  profession  last  year. 

The  Persian  mission  was  transferred  by  the  American 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Prior 
to  1870  it  was  designated  as  the  Mission  to  the  Nestor- 
ians.  Until  this  period  missionary  operations  were  con- 
fined to  them;  then  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  the 
work  and  reach  Armenians,  Mussulmans,  and  Jews. 

In  1870  another  advance  was  made  in  a  separate 
church  organization.  The  original  plan  on  which  work 
was  based  was  to  reform  the  old  church,  which  was 
spiritually  dead.  This  failed.  All  attempts  to  carry 
forward  earnest  Christian  life  within  her  pale  were  in 
vain.  A  trial  of  more  than  thirty  years  was  made,  and 
the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the  missionaries  that 
future  success  depended  upon  an  entirq  separation.  In 
1870  such  an  organization  took  place,  when  nine  churches 
were  formed  and   nine  pastors  were  set  apart  for  the 


work.  This  act  estranged  some  of  the  old  friends  of  the 
mission,  who  wished  things  to  remain  as  they  had  been. 
Among  them  was  Mar  Yohanan,  Priest  John  of  6eog 
Tapa,  and  others  who  sought  to  arouse  a  zeal  for  old 
churchism  and  a  revival  of  ancient  superstitions,  so  as 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  movement.  Some 
sought  help  from  England,  and  were  willing  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  if  they  could  but  defeat  the  sep- 
aration. 

The  laborers  who  were  received  with  the  mission  were 
Rev.  Messrs.  Coan,  Cochran,  Labaree,  Shedd,  and  Dr. 
Van  Order,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Jennie  Dean. 
The  statistics  of  the  mission  were  1  station  and  48  out- 
stations;  9  pastors,  52  preachers,  46  teachers,  1012  pu- 
pils in  the  different  schools,  9  churches,  and  over  700 
members. 

As  soon  as  the  mission  was  received  there  came  an 
urgent  request  for  enlargement.  Hamadan  was  select- 
ed as  an  important  point  from  which  to  operate  upon 
the  Armenians  and  Mohammedans  of  Central  Asia.  In 
1872  Teheran  was  occupied  as  the  second  station  of  the 
Board,  by  Rev.  James  Bassett,  and  Tabriz  as  the  third 
station,  in  1873,  by  Rev.  P.  Z.  Easton.  At  each  of 
these  centres  churches  have  been  organized,  schools  es- 
tablished, out-stations  occupied,  and  agencies  set  in  mo- 
tion that  are  accomplishing  good  and  blessed  results. 
Hamadan  is  regarded  as  an  interesting  point  for  aggres- 
sive movements. 

The  organization  of  churches  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  affairs  was  experimental,  but 
it  has  thus  far  worked  well,  and  has  developed  on  the 
part  of  the  people  stability  and  self-reliance.  A  regular 
ecclesiastical  system  is  in  operation.  Native  Presby- 
teries or  Knooshyas  have  been  formed  in  the  Oroomiah 
fields,  and  these  sometimes  meet  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Synod.  The  people  have  for  their  guidance  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  rules  of  discipline  and  government. 
The  principle  of  self-support  has  been  kept  before  the 
churches,  and  though  the  people  are  poor,  and  famine 
has  pressed  heavily  upon  many,  there  is  a  steady  pro- 
gress in  this  direction.  Five  churches  are  already  self- 
sustaining  and  four  are  partly  self-sustaining. 

The  laborers  connected  with  the  mission  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are: 

Oboomiau — Rev.  Messrs.  B.  Labaree,  Jr.,  John  H. 
Shedd,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Oldfatber,  Joseph  P.  Cochran,  M.D. 
and  their  wives;  Miss  N.  Jennie  Dean,  Miss  Mary  K. 
Van  Duzee,  Miss  Agnes  Cary. 

Sbir — Mrs.  D.  P.  Cochran. 

Teheran — Rev.  Joseph  L.  Potter  and  wife.  Rev. 
James  Hawkes,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Bassett,  Miss  Anna 
Schenek. 

Tabriz — Rev.  S.  L.  Ward  and  wife.  Rev.  John  N. 
Wright,  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Wilson,  Miss  Mary  Jewett, 
Miss  Loretta  C.  Van  Hook,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark. 

In  this  country — Rev.  James  Bassett  and  wife. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Stocking,  now  in  this  country,  re- 
signed his  connection  with  the  Board  in  the  hope  of  re- 
suming it  at  some  future  time.  The  relation  oi  Miss 
Poage  was  also  dissolved  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
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A  year  ago  last  month  Rev.  James  Hawkes,  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson,  Miss  M.  A.  Clark  and  Miss  Agnes  Gary  sailed 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  mission,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mary  Jewett  who  was  on  her  return. 

In  the  Oroomiah  district  there  are  28  parishes,  19  of 
which  have  ordained  pastors  and  organized  churches, 
and  9  are  supplied  by  licensed  preachers;  and  the  pres- 
ent roll  of  communicants  is  1,398.  The  additions  last 
year  on  profession  of  their  faith  was  254,  the  largest 
number  ever  received  in  the  same  period.  The  congre- 
gations have  now  four  well-defined  objects  in  view  in 
their  contributions — the  support  of  their  own  churches, 
schools,  the  poor,  and  direct  missionary  work.  In  the 
college  are  53  students,  51  girls  in  the  boarding  school; 
in  the  intermediate  schools  established  in  63  villages, 
1,777;  total  1,944.  In  this  number  are  found  six  Mos- 
lem students  connected  with  the  college,  20  Moslem 
girls  in  the  female  seminary,  and  a  school  for  Moslem 
boys  in  Oroomiah. 

At  Tabriz,  the  Mussulmans,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  not  so  religious  in  their  fashion  as  the 
Tartar  Turks.  The  Mollahs  do  not  now  wield  the  in- 
fluence they  once  did  over  the  people,  who  are  more  tol- 
erant of  hostile  opinions  than  the  Sunees  of  Turkey. 
The  work  among  them  during  the  year  was  most  en- 
couraging. The  attendance  at  the  special  Armenian 
service  more  than  doubled  during  the  year.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  communicants  are:  11  Armenians,  18  Mus- 
sulmans, 10  Nestorians,  1  Jew;  total  membership  40. 
Of  these  23  were  received  during  last  year.  Twelve  are 
women,  and  eleven  other  persons  are  in  hopeful  proba- 
tion. A  boys'  school  was  organized  last  year  and  num- 
bers 35.  The  training  school  numbers  10.  The  girls' 
boarding  school,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Jewett  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Van  Hook. 

At  the  Teheran  Station  there  are  two  organized 
churches.  The  membership  numbers  31.  The  girls' 
boarding  school  has  twenty  pupils.  The  boys'  school 
has  12  pupils.  The  school  at  Hamadan  has  31  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance. 


Independent  Mission  Work  in  Persia  aud  tlie  Cancasns. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Z.  Easton  was  connected  with  the  Per- 
sian 'Mission  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  from  1873  to  January,  1880.  Since 
the  latter  date  he  has  been  laboring  as  an  independent 
missionary.  From  a  letter  lately  received  from  him, 
dated  Tiflis,  August  22,  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  carrying  on  mis- 
sionary work  in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  wholly  at  my 
own  expense,  with  the  exception  of  one  donation  of  $40, 
lately  received.  My  expenses  this  year  for  family,  sup- 
port of  helper,  missionary  and  itinerant  tours,  etc.,  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500.  Of  this  about  $700  is 
expended  in  the  Caucasus,  where  I  could  expend  $1,000 
to  advantage  if  I  had  it.  My  private  means  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  I  desire  to  make 
an  appeal  to  ChriBtians  in  America  for  help.     For  refer- 


ence I  would  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  of  the  PlresbyteriaD 
Board,  23  Centre  street,  New  York,  and  to  my  brother, 
Mr.  R.  T.  B.  Easton,  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  or  to 
Mr.  Greorge  McKenzie,  of  the  firm  of  Singer  &  Ca.  Con- 
tributions can  be  sent  by  draft  on  Great  Britain  to  Rev. 
P.  Z.  Easton,  Tabriz,  Persia." 

Mr.  Easton  also  writes:  "  I  enclose  copies  of  two  letters, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  For 
the  last  seven  years  I  have  had  steadily  in  view  the  ob- 
ject here  set  forth,  an  object  which  at  length  I  have  been 
enabled  in  great  measure,  though  not  yet  fully,  ta  obtain. 
There  is  some  delay  in  giving  the  permit,  but  nofceanwhile 
I  have  been  furnished  with  an  official  copy  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  letter,  which  will  answer  much  the  same  purpofle.** 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Easton  was  addressed  to 
"  His  Imperial  Highness,  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,"  and 
was  as  follows: 

'^  For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  stationed  as  ft 
missionary  at  Tabriz,  Persia.  Owing  to  the  close  conneo- 
tion  of  the  Province  of  Nzer  Neijan  with  the  Cauoasiu, 
and  the  fact  that  the  road  to  and  from  Europe  lies 
through  the  Caucasus,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
travel  in  it.  From  the  very  first  I  have  noticed  how  wide 
and  open  a  field  there  was  here  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Among  all  classes  of  the  population  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  Ai*menians,  Mohammedans,  and 
Molochans,  there  was  a  desire  to  hear  the  Word  of  God, 
and  among  the  Christians  a  desire  to  know  more  of  thftt 
Word  than  they  w6re  able  to  teach  themselves. 

"  Never  have  I  seen  this  so  manifest  as  during  the 
present  year.  On  my  journey  through  the  Caucasus,  ac- 
companied by  an  Armenian  preacher,  by  the  way  of  Er- 
debil,  Lenkoian,  and  Baku,  I  found  everywhere  a  hanger 
and  thirst  after  the  truth,  which  excited  in  me  the  desire 
and  the  hope  to  do  more  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  do 
before.  When  preaching  services  were  held,  these  were 
attended  not  only  by  the  Evangelical  Armenians,  but 
largely  by  members  of  the  old  Armenian  church,  and  in 
one  case  by  as  many  as  twenty  Mussulmans.  The  same 
was  the  case  among  the  Molochans.  When  not  preach- 
ing, our  time  was  fully  occupied  in  hearing  and  answer- 
ing questions  out  of  the  Scriptures.  The  need  of  some 
one  to  teach  them  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  in& 
everywhere  deeply  felt.  For  example,  after  staying  five 
or  six  days  in  Shamolsi,  both  the  Molochans  and  the  A^ 
menians  begged  that  we  would  stay  longer.  This  I  wonld 
gladly  do,  but  there  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  stopping  at  any  place  for  more 
than  a  short  time,  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  does 
not  recognize  the  right  of  missionaries  to  labor  in  the 
Caucasus.  I  was  liable,  therefore,  at  any  time,  to  be 
stopped  in  my  labors,  and,  in  fact,  six  years  ago  when  I 
was  less  acquainted  with  the  customB  of  the  country, 
this  did  happen  to  me. 

"Allow  me  now.  Your  Imperial  Highness,  to  state  a 
few  particulars  as  to  myself  and  my  work.  I  am  arega- 
lar  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbytenan  Charoh  of  Uie 
United  States.     As  a  missionary,  howeyer^  I  know  notk- 
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ing  of  any  form  of  Christianity.  It  ia  no  part  of  my 
work  to  make  men  American  Christians,  to  alter  in  any 
way  their  national  manners  and  customs,  but  simply  to 
do  that  which  Christ  has  commanded,  to  preach  to  them 
the  Gospel,  Mark  16:15,  and  to  teach  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded,  Matt.  28: 
19,  20.  Questions  of  church  government,  confessions  of 
faith,  etc.,  these  are  questions  which  the  churches  in  every 
place  and  nation  are  to  decide  for  themselves  and  form 
no  part  of  missionary  wofk.  I  am  not  connected  with 
any  Missionary  Society. 

"  This  being  so.  Your  Imperial  Highness,  my  request 
simply  is  that  I  may  be  allowed  as  a  servant  of  Christ 
freely  to  proclaim  His  Gospel  among  the  people  of  the 
Caucasus." 

Mr.  Easton  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Colonel  Baranoff,  the  Director  of  the  movable 
office  of  the  Grand  Duko,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Highest  Council  of  the  Viceroy  in  the 
Caucasus,  written  on  July  13,  1881.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Sending  hereby  to  your  Exc^ellency  the  petition  given 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicolaivitcb,  by  the  pastor 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  Easton,  in  which 
he  asks  permission  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Caucasus,  I  have  the  honor  to  let  you  know  that  His  Im- 
perial Highness  does  not  find  any  hindrance  to  satisfy 
this  petition,  and  to  furnish  Mr.  Easton  with  the  neces- 
sary permit." 


The  Church  Missionary  Society  among  the  Mohammedans. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  missions 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Northern  India,  Persia  and 
Palestine.  These  have  been  more  successful  in  North - 
em  India  than  elsewhere.  The  others  while  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohammedans  are  reaching  them  only 
partially.  An  account  was  given  in  our  last  number  of 
the  work  in  India. 

PERSIA. 

The  mission  in  Persia  was  commenced  in  1869,  when 
Rev.  Robert  Bruce  was  transferred  from  India  to  Julfa 
a  suburb  of  Ispahan.  The  mission  was  organized  in 
1875.  Mr.  Bruce  was  in  charge  until  last  fall  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  mission  is  now  in  charge  of  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Hoemle,  M.  D.,  who  went  to  Persia  in  1879.  He  is 
assisted  by  10  native  teachers.  The  mission  will  soon 
be  strengthened,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  have 
been  corresponding  with  Rev.  J.  J.  Bambridge  of  India, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  transferred  to  it.  The  last  re- 
port we  have  gives  1  station,  10  native  Christian  lay 
teachers,  65  communicants,  147  Christians,  2  schools 
with  52  girls  and  162  boys. 

PALESTINE. 

"The  object  of  the  Palestine  Mission  is  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  means  judged 
most  suitable  for  that  purpose  are  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  children, 
among  the  native  Christian  population.     Most  of  these 


schools  are  occasionally  attended  by  Moslem  children; 
and  Moslem  adults  not  unfrequently  listen  to  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  advent  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  can- 
not, it  is  hoped,  be  far  distant.  Until  that  time  arrives 
visible  success  on  a  large  scale  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans can  scarcely  be  looked  for." 

Canon  Tristam  has  been  visiting  the  Palestine  Mission 
and  from  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  and  Re- 
cord of  last  month  we  gather  the  following  from  his  re- 
port. The  Native  congregations  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  M.  Ka- 
war,  who  is  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  J.  Zeller, 
the  principal  of  the  Diocesan  school.  The  Adherents 
number  400  of  whom  63  are  communicants.  The  Dio- 
cesan school  has  64  inmates.  The  girls'  school  in  Jeru- 
salem has  six  Protestant,  45  Moslem,  and  28  Greek  pu- 
pils. The  Jaffa  Station  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  R.  L. 
ITall  assisted  by  a  catechist  and  two  schoolmasters.  At 
Lydda  there  are  many  Moslem  boys  in  the  school  which 
numbers  over  100.  At  Gaza  is  done  more  direct  ag- 
gressive work  against  Mohammedanism  than  elsewhere 
in  Palestine.  Rev.  A.  W.  Shapira  and  wife  are  in 
charge  of  four  schools,  two  of  which  are  exclusively  for 
Moslem  boys  and  girls.  At  Nablous  and  its  out-stations 
the  Rev.  C.  Fallscheer  is  missionary,  and  there  are  180 
native  Christian  Adherents,  61  communicants  and  147 
children  in  the  schools.  The  place  is  a  stronghold  of 
Moslem  fanaticism,  yet  many  Moslems  come  mto  the 
Bible  depot  to  read  and  enquire.  The  mission  at  Naza- 
reth is  ill  charge  of  Rev.  J.  Huber.  Of  the  400  children 
attending  the  Society's  schools,  9  are  Moslems.  Es  Salt 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Chalil  Jamal.  The  school  has  85 
children  in  attendance,  a  large  proportion  Moslem,  and 
among  them  are  three  Bedouin  boys. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Palestine  Mission  are  6  stations, 
10  European  missionaries,  4  native  clergymen,  37  native 
Christian  lay  teachers,  214  native  communicants,  1385 
native  Christians,  14  schools,  1142  scholars. 

m  ^ 

Reform  in  Turkey. 

The  periodical  cry  of  "Reform"  is  again  coming  fiom 
Constantinople.  The  newly  appointed  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Revenues  is  making  various  propositions  to 
cause  the  public  Bureaus  to  yield  a  little  something  to 
the  fiscal  Treasury.  The  first  proposition  is  to  suspend 
the  free  list  for  all  imports  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
foreign  consuls.  This  consular  body  throughout  the 
Orient  is  extremely  grasping,  and  not  always  honest. 
The  amount  of  articles  that  come  marked  for  personal 
use  is  often  astounding.  Then  the  Director  proposes  to 
pay  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  an  adequate  salary,  so 
that  they  need  not  steal  for  a  living.  Again,  a  new 
style  of  mercantile  manifest  is  to  be  introduced,  with 
such  iron-clad  oaths  and  conditions  that  cheating  will 
not  be  so  easy.  And  then,  when  all  this  is  successfully 
carried  out,  the  State  officers  are  to  receive  their  salaries 
regularly,  so  that  they  will  have  less  motive  to  speculate 
and  cheat  those  below  them.  Now  all  this  is  very  fine 
but  the  old  proverb,  that  "what  is  born  in  the  bone  will 
not  come  out  of  the  flesh,"  is  also  too  true,  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Sultan 
know  that  promising  and  keeping  a  promise  are  two  very 
different  things. — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate, 
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Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board. 

Voluminous  reports  for  the  past  year  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  general  stations  in  Japan,  all  indicating 
remarkable  progress  in  the  past,  and  great  promise  for 
the  future.  The  11  churches  connected  with  our  Board 
have  a  total  membership  of  669,  with  11  ordained  min- 
isters. The  out-stations  number  26,  and  the  evangelists 
22.  The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  churches  was 
4,492  yen,  the  paper  yen  being  equal  to  about  60  cents. 
As  the  Japanese  day  laborer  receives  not  more  than  a 
fifth  part  the  amount  paid  a  laborer  in  the  United  States, 
the  above  sum  should  be  multiplied  by  five  to  fairly  rep- 
resent the  Christian  giving  of  the  people.  They  give 
time  as  well  as  money,  and  are  ready  to  go  to  the  out- 
stations  and  elsewhere  for  Christian  service.  Among 
the  most  hopeful  signs  are  the  changes  on  the  part  of 
ofiicials  in  their  attitude  toward  Christianity,  and  the 
almost  frantic  efforts  of  the  priests  of  the  old  religions 
to  regain  their  power  over  the  people.  As  illustrating 
the  latter  point,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Learned, 
of  Kioto,  (May  2,)  is  of  special  interest,  in  which  he 
xjives  an  account  of 

TOE   TWO-BELIGION    MAGAZINE. 

"I  have  found  much  entertainment  for  a  few  days  past 
in  reading  a  little  magazine  published  here  six  times  a 
month,  beginning  last  November,  called  the  l\oo-religion 
Magazine.  The  two  religions  are  Buddhism  and  »hin- 
toism,  and  the  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  unite  the 
two  in  putting  down  Christianity.  Tne  editor  begins 
by  saying  that  Christianity  is  the  worst  of  all  the  foreign 
things  brought  to  Japan,  but  that  it  is  spreading  every- 
where throughout  the  land,  and  becoming  exceedingly 
])rosperous,  so  that  unless  the  friends  of  the  old  religions 
rally  at  once,  it  will  be  too  late.  He  says  that  the  priests 
have  many  important  duties  to  perform,  but  the  one 
])ressing  duty  of  the  present  time  is  to  fight  against 
Christianity,  and  all  disputes  between  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists  ought  to  be  laid  aside  till  the  common  enemy 
is  destroyed.  He  thinks  it  exceedingly  fortunate,  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  that  the  government  does  not  yet 
publicly  tolerate  Christianity;  but  if  the  priests  trust 
to  this,  they  will  be  like  a  man  seeing  a  fire  on  the  other 
^ide  of  the  river,  and  thinking  his  house  in  no  danger 
t  ill  the  fire  jumps  over  the  river  and  bums  him  out. 

"In  one  of  the  numbers  there  is  a  conversation  between 
:i  priest  and  a  Christian.  The  Christian  repeats  the  Ten 
(^'ommandments  to  show  the  excellence  of  his  religion, 
but  the  priest  shuts  him  up  by  saying  that  these  com- 
mandments all  apply  to  one's  relations  to  others  (to- 
wards God  or  one's  fellowmen),  while  Buddtism  teaches 
what  man  should  be  in  himself,  apart  from  all  relations 
to  others.  This  is  the  most  of  an  argument  I  have  yet 
found  against  Christianity  in  this  magazine,  it  being 
chiefly  filled  with  appeals  to  the  priests  to  defend  their 
religion,  and  with  accounts  of  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  great  meeting  of 
priests,  held  here  last  February,  and  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  royal^  princes,  to  devise   means  to  stop  the 


spread  of  Christianity.  Also  we  are  told  of  this  prince's 
distress  at  the  public  teaching  of  Christianity  in  this 
city,  and  his  desire  that  something  might  be  done  to 

counteract  it. 

"The  editor  does  not  flatter  the  priests;  he  shows  up 
the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  the  priests,  at  least  of 
the  priests  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  says  a  great  leforma- 
tion  is  necessary.  He  also  ridicules  their  teaching  that 
prayers  and  ceremonies  can  cure  bodily  diseases,  saydng 
that  it  is  no  better  than  the  'Delphi  oracle'  of  Greece, 
and  that  every  one  in  civilized  countries  knows  better 
now.  In  another  number  a  priest  replies  to  one  of  the 
Tokio  papers  which  has  argued  that  the  government 
ought  not  any  longer  keep  up  a  connection  with  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism.  The  priest  says  that  that  would 
do  for  western  religions,  which  are  of  no  use  to  govern- 
ment; but  that  the  Japanese  religions  are  a  great  help 
to  government,  and  furthermore,  that  government  and 
religion  are  like  the  two  wheels  of  a  cart,  or  the  two 
wings  of  a  bird,  one  is  of  no  use  without  the  other. 

"A  Buddhist  and  a  Christian  met  at  an  inn,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversAtion  the  Buddhist  said  he  had  just 
contributed  500  yen  towards  the  new  Honguanji  temple 
here.  The  Christian  laughed,  and  said  that  if  he  were 
a  Christian  he  would  not  waste  his  money  so  foolishly, 
and  besides,  of  the  500  yen,  only  half  would  really  get 
to  the  priests,  the  rest  being  absorbed  by  the  oflScialg 
through  whose  hands  it  passed.  The  Buddhist  replied 
that  if  this  were  so,  he  would  give  1,000  yen,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  500  should  get  to  the  priest.  Hereupon 
tho  'amen  man'  had  no  more  to  say.  The  editor  hopes 
that  all  good  Buddhists  will  take  this  as  an  example. 

"This  magazine  seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity.  It  is  that  in  foreign 
countries  people  give  one  fifth  of  their  incomes  to  the 
missionary  societies,  and  with  the  help  of  so  much  for- 
eign money  it  is  not  strange  that  churches  are  multiply- 
ing so  rapidly.  The  Shinto  priests  do  not  seem  to  have 
co-operated  much  in  this  magazine,  and  it  has  now 
changed  its  name,  and  become  wholly  Buddhist." 

A    CONTRAST. 

"Day  before  yesterday  a  striking  contrast  might  have 
been  seen  here.  It  was  the  day  of  one  of  the  great 
Shinto  festivals,  the  most  heathenish  thing  I  have  seen 
here.  A  long  procession  starts  from  one  of  the  shrines 
and  proceeds  through  the  streets.  In  it  are  local  officials 
dressed  up  in  wonderful  style  in  foreign  clothes,  men 
carrying  banners,  troops  of  small  boys  whose  business 
is  to  make  all  the  noise  possible,  and  two  or  three 
sacred  cars,  each  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  scbre  or 
more  of  half-naked  men  who  yell  and  push  each  other 
about  as  if  they  were  mad,  their  object  seeming  to  be 
to  give  the  deity  in  the   car  as  uncomfortable   a  ride 

as  possible. 

"At  the  same  time,  only  a  few  rods  from  the  shrine 
whence  the  procession  set  out,  our  Japanese  Mission- 
ary Society  was  beginning  its  annual  meeting,  and  was 
hearing  reports  from  those  who  had  been  at  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     Delegates  from  all  our  eeventeen 
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ohurchesy  except  the  two  distant  ones,  have  now  been  in 
session  three  days,  hearing  reports  of  the  past  year's 
work,  and  planning  how  best  to  carry  on  their  work 
daring  the  coming  year.  They  have  two  great  de- 
sires,— to  extend  the  work  as  rapidly  as  proper  men  can 
be  found  to  engage  in  it,  and  to  do  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  Japanese  money,  taking  as  little  aid  from  for- 
eign money  as  possible.  One  of  the  pleasant  episodes  is 
the  marriage  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ise,  one  of  our  graduates 
in  1879,  and  now  pastor  of  the  only  church  in  Shikoku, 
to  a  niece  of  Mr.  Neesima." 

SALVATION    BY    GARMENTS. 

"During  the  reports  to  the  missionary  society  the  oth- 
er day,  Mr.  Homraa,  pastor  of  the  Hikone  church,  ex- 
hibited a  garment  by  which  a  woman  at  Ilikone  had 
tried  to  get  salvation.  It  is  made  of  white  linen,  and 
the  belief  is  that  if  a  priest  writes  some  sacred  words  on 
it,  and  it  is  worn  at  death,  the  person  is  sure  to  go  to 
heaven.  This  woman,  being  anxious  to  make  sure  of 
salvation,  had  gone  to  many  priests,  and  the  garment  is 
nearly  covered  with  their  writing,  each  one  attaching  his 
seal  to  certify  to  it.  But  the  woman,  although  she  spent 
much  money  in  getting  this  done,  found  no  comfort  in 
it,  and  felt  no  peace  till  she  was  led  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. Then  she  found  happiness,  and  was  going  to  burn 
the  garment  which  had  cost  her  so  much,  but  consented 
to  present  it  to  her  pastor  for  him  to  exhibit.  One  of 
our  mission  bought  it,  the  price  paid  being  given  to  the 
missionary  work. — Mlssio?iari/  Herald, 

The  New  Departure  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Under  this  heading  wcjfind  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Union  of  July  20.  It  is  prepared  by  one  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  pro- 
posed by ,  the  ^American  Board.  The  work  referred  to 
is  that  of  Missions  among  the  Armenians.  The  writer 
says: 

"  It  was  intimated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  'that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  the  entire  work  of  evangelization  must  be  passed 
over  to  native  hands;'  S^ery  much  is  anticipated  from 
this  movement ' — certain  plans  adopted  by  the  Western 
Mission  last  year — *  as  an  important  step  toward  closing 
np  the  work  of  the  American  Board  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire.' The  Christian  public  has  thus  been  prepared  for 
further  developments,  and  likewise  assured  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  experiment  is 
not  being  thrown  away.  Indeed,  at  an  earlier  date  the 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  Was 
siich  as  to  indicate  *  the  closing  up  of  the  proper  mis- 
sionary work  in  that  region  at  no  distant  day.'  The 
Eastern  Turkey  Mission  is,  if  possible,  still  better  pre- 
pared for  such  a  step,  owing  to  the  degree  of  self-sup 
port  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning  by  the  brethren 
there  in  charge,  who  went  with  the  purpose  of  planting 
a  *  self -supporting,  self-propagating  religion,'  and  adhered 
to  it  with  a  firmness  which  has  triumphed  over  the  great- 
est obstacles. 

"Delegates  from  the  European,  Central  and  Eastern 


Missions  were  present  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Turkey  Mission.  The  session  was  prolonged 
eighteen  days,  and  occupied  largely  in  discussing  a 
paper,  prepared  with  great  care  and  sent  out  from  the 
American  Board,  bearing  upon  its  future  relations  to 
work  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"The  memorandum  proposes  to  aid  churches  and 
scliools,  to  make  grants  for  buildings  and  a  Christian 
literature,  only  where  the  people  are  willing  to  meet  a 
fair  share  of  the  expense.  It  aims  to  make  educational 
institutions  self-supporting,  and  to  settle  pastors  only 
where  the  people  are  ready  to  pay,  at  least,  half  the 
salary. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  principles  apply 
to  Turkish  miisions  only,  nor  there  now  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  acted  upon  everywhere.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  they  may  be  insisted  upon  more  definitely  and 
sharply  than  at  first  is  possible.  Co-operation  is  the  ex- 
isting relation  between  the  Board  and  native  churches 
formed  under  it;  but  this  is  co-operation  with  a  view  to 
putting  responsibility  upon  the  native  churches  and  a 
surrender  to  native  management  of  the  Christian  institu- 
tions which  have  ben  planted  among  th'^m.  The  type  of 
Christianity  there  to  be  exhibited  is  Asiatic  and  orientJil, 
not  English  and  occidental.  So  soon  as  possible  each 
nationality  must  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  natural  limi- 
tations.    I  Fence  the  significance  of  this  step  if  it  succeed. 

"It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  the  principles  of  this  paper 
were  at  once  accepted;  that  the  literary  department  is  to 
be  henceforth  self-sustaintig;  the  weekly  newspapers 
committed  to  native  management,  and  likewise  training 
schools  as  fast  as  may  be.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
some  difficulties  will  at  first  arise  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  scheme,  but  none  that  are  insurmountable. 
Already  the  people  pay  for  schools  and  churches  an 
average  of  four  dollars  in  gold  for  each  taxpayer  of  the 
congregations.  Some  consideration  will  be  gladly  shown 
to  a  people  subject  to  such  a  government  of  misrule  and 
oppression,  and  struggling  under  so  many  burdens.  On 
the  whole,  the  lookout  is  very  hopeful  on  all  accounts, 
whether  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  Armenian  people, 
Uhe  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East,'  or  at  the  fruits  of  faith 
among  them,  the  hold  that  the  Gospel  has  got  upon  the 
people  and  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  enter  upon  the  race  of  im- 
provement. 

"When  we  consider  that  this  is  the  land — taken  in 
connection  with  Palestine — of  supreme  historic  interest, 
trodden  by  memorable  armies,  the  scene  of  the  early  con- 
quests of  Christianity,  embracing  the  sites  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  its  principal  cities  distinguished  as  the 
birthplace  of  great  men  or  great  events,  for  church 
councils  or  court  intrigues,  for  long  certuries  void  of  a 
living  faith,  the  memory  of  the  glorious  past  overlaid 
with  traditions  and  formalism  and  cloudea  by  Turkish 
rule,  it  is  a  fact  most  inspiring  that  the  Gospel  has  so  far 
regained  its  footing,  under  better  auspices  for  permanent 
conquest,  because  of  its  schools  and  its  press,  that  it  is 
seriously  proposed  at  no  distant  day  to  cease  to  regard  or 
to  treat  it  as  a  missionary  field  for  American  churches, 
but  to  give  the  land  over  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelized  churches  of  the  Turkish  Empire." 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1881. 

The  Gospel  and  Mohammedanism. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  our  race  are 
lying  under  the  spell  of  a  delusion  more  hopeless  than 
heathenism.  It  is  true  that  Islam's  creed  is  not  without 
some  ingredients  of  truth,  testifying,  as  it  has  done  for 
twelve  centuries,  in  the  face  of  Oriental  idolatry  and 
materialism,  to  the  unity  of  God,  the  spirituality  of 
worship  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  moral 
teachings  of  the  Koran  are  also  greatly  superior  to  the  vices 
of  Paganism,  inculcating  temperance,  justice,  and  many 
social  virtues.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wholly 
Anti-Christian,  and,  because  of  the  very  recognition  it 
gives  to  Christ,  the  more  firmly  binds  its  votaries  to 
the  rejection  of  His  true  claims.  To  the  Pagan  the  Gos- 
pel comes  as  a  new  revelation.  To  the  Moslem  it  is  an 
obsolete  dispensation,  superseded  by  Mohammed,  and 
forever  subordinate  to  the  Last  Prophet  and  Dispensa- 
tion. The  claims  of  Jesus  have  already  been  pronounced 
upon,  and  the  pious  Moslem  accepts  the  verdict  of 
twelve  hundred  years  with  impenetrable  complacency 
and  hopeless  unbelief.  Moreover,  its  history  and  results 
have  stamped  it  with  infamy.  Its  name  is  the  synonym 
of  cruelty,  lust,  injustice,  despotism,  and  religious  fa- 
naticism. « 

"A  saintly  murderous  brood 
To  carnage  and  the  Koran  given, 
Who  think  through  unbelievers'  blood 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven." 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  in  the  political 
history  of  Mohammedanism  a  spectacle  of  miserable  im- 
becility and  humiliation.  There  has  been  a  strange  par- 
allel between  Mohammedanism  and  Romanism.  The 
one  has  formed  the  Western  the  other  the  Eastern 
Apostacy.  Both  rose  at  the  same  time.  Both  have 
combined  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers.  Both 
have  been  propagated  by  the  sword.  Both  have  been 
persecuting  powers — the  one  treading  beneath  her  cruel 
feet  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  other  treading  down  the  lit- 
eral Jerusalem.  And  both  have  been  made  the  objects 
of  Divine  judgments  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  most 
signal  manner.  For  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years 
these  two  "horns"  have  wasted  the  church  and  the 
world.  And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Invisible 
Hand  of  Judgment  has  begun  "to  consume  and  destroy 
unto  the  end."  The  temporal  power  has  been  wrested  from 
the  one.  The  hand  of  the  other  is  feebly  clinging  to 
the  last  vestige  of  his  political  authority.  And  yet, 
both  are  showing  anything  but  ecclesiastical  imbecility. 
There  is  a  marked  revival  of  vigor  and  aggressiveness 
in  the  ranks  of  Islam.  The  ancient  glories  of  the  Cali- 
phate are  remembered,  and  a  Pan-Islamic  crusade  boldly 
proposed.  The  trembling  throne  of  the  Ottoman  ruler 
is  a  feeble  indication  of  the  real  strength  of  Mohamme- 


danism.    While  its  political  seat  is  still  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphoras,  yet  it  has  less  than  seven  millions 
of  followers  in  all  Europe,  and  must  soon  be  driven 
back  to  its  native  soil.     But  Asia  contains  eighty  mil- 
lion  Mussulmans,  and  of  these  nearly  forty   millions 
yield  reluctant  submission  to  British  rule  in  India,  and 
would  be  glad  at  a  concerted  signal  to  seek  its  over- 
throw.   Mohammedanism,  too,  has  its  machinery  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.   Their  famous  college  in  Egypt 
has  ten  thousajid  students  constantly  being  trained  to  go 
forth  as  missionaries  of  the  Prophet  in  every  land.     It  i« 
stated  that  in  the  year  1879  as  many  as  one  hundred 
thousand  converts  were  made  in  China  alone.    The  num- 
ber in  Central  Africa  already  is  estimated  at  ten  mil- 
lions; and  the  vain,  sensual  negro,  finds  more  affinity  in 
its   sensuous  hopes  and   plausible  and  indulgent  ethics, 
than  in  the  pure  precepts  and  spiritual  hopes  of  Chris- 
tianity.    There  are  probably  as  many  as  80,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans in  all  Africa  to-day,  and  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

It  will  have  been  inferred  already  that  Christian  mis- 
sions have  made  slow  progress  among  the  Moslem  races. 
There  are,  however,  some  cheering  facts.  The  intoler- 
ant laws  and  decrees  of  Turkey  and  Persia  have  been  so 
modified  that  both  foreign  teachers  and  native  converts 
are  now  protected  in  most  eases.  The  Mission  Press  is 
circulating  great  quantities  of  Christian  literature  in 
Arabic.  The  schools  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
being  attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  Moslem  chil- 
dren; as  many  as  one  thousand  Mohammedan  girls  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Christii^n  schools  in  Syria  alone; 
and  from  Persia  comes  the  report  of  19  Mussulman  con- 
verts in  Tabriz,  and  500  more  waiting  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  government  decrees,  to  profess  the  faith  they 
already  have  found;  while  in  other  parts  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  there  are  many  similar  tokens  of  encouragement, 
showing  that  even  under  the  awful  shadow  of  that  terri- 
ble Apostacy,  "there  is  a  remnant  at  this  time  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace." 

The  Lessons  of  the  Hoar. 

For  eighty  days  the  world  has  been  watching  and  the 
people  of  God  praying  beside  the  death-bed  of  one  man. 
The  long  suspense  is  over,  and  a  patient,  brave,  and  noble 
life  is  ended.  The  world  is  richer  for  his  example  and 
the  heroic  spirit  of  his  noble  wife;  and  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  better  for  the  world-wide  sympathy  which 
has  made  "  the  whole  world  kin."  But  Christians  cannot, 
must  not,  forget  the  solemn,  significant,  and  awful  fact, 
that  the  prayer  of  millions  was  not  granted,  and  that  God 
saw  in  this  great  and  sinful  nation  that  on  which  the 
Hand  of  Judgment  must  fall.  Let  not  men  complacently 
say  with  Moslem  fatalism  in  the  name  of  Christian  faith 
that  all  is  right.  For  them  that  fear  the  Lord  all  is 
right.  For  the  great  ends  of  God's  providence,  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  triumph  of  His  body,  the 
Church,  all  will  be  right.  But  for  a  wicked  nation,  with 
its  political  corruption,    its  social  vioes,   its  boastfol 
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,  pride,  its  selfish  luxury,  its  notorious  drunkenness', 
impurity  and  Sabbath  profanation,  its  infernal  out- 
growths of  Mormanism  and  Spiritualism,  its  toleration 
of  infidelity  and  atheism  in  its  public  leaders,  its  failure 
to  recognize  God  in  any  deep  or  real  repentance  even  in 
this  hour  of  long  suffering, — for  such  a  nation  all  is 
NOT  BIGHT.  And  for  a  worldly  and  backsliding  church, 
praying,  indeed,  but  not  repenting;  drifting  every  year 
into  deeper  worldliness  and  sin;  lifting  up  but  faint  and 
feeble  testimony  against  the  evils  of  the  time  and  for 
Christ^s  true  honor;  gathering  in  splendid  churches,  de- 
lighting in  costly  eloquence,  music  and  architecture,  but 
patronizing  with  ecjnal  ardor  the  theatre  and  ball-room; 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  in  decoration,  furnishing, 
art,  and  fashion,  while  the  masses  in  our  great  cities  are 
swarming  in  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  perishing  with- 
out the  Gospel;  while  the  thougand  millions  of  our 
fellow  creatures  are  ignorant  of  Christ;  while  with  every 
breath  we  draw  another  spirit  is  sighing  out  its  dying 
despair;  and  while  all  the  churches  m  the  world  are  spend- 
ing less  for  foreign  missiojis  annually y  than  the  thea- 
tres of  the  single^  city  of  ^ew  York  receive  every  year 
from  their  patronSy — for  such  a  church  all  is  not  right, 
and  if  we  do  not  awake  to  realize  it  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Providence  and  Minsions. 
However  we  may  explain  it,  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that 
the  same  angel  that  was  seftt  to  proclaim  the  Everlasting 
Gospel  unto  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  every 
nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people,  was  also  com- 
missioned to  say,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments, for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  coined  The  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  is  contemporaneous  with  the  aw- 
ful display  of  divine  jud&:ment.  Men  are  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  the  words,  ''  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  be- 
oome  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,"  even  in 
devout  and  well-meaning  prayers,  as  describing  a  peace- 
ful consummation  that  is  to  come  about  through  the 
preachiug  of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  nations. 
They  forget  to  read  the  verses  that  precede  and  follow. 
They  tell  of  woes  and  judgments,  resisted  long  by  the 
proud  heart  of  rebellious  man,  until  at  last  forced  to 
yield  to  his  mighty  hand  and  give  glory  to  the  God  of 
Heaven.  They  speak  not  of  men  yielding  lovingly  the 
dominion  to  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  God  claiming 
the  throne  they  have  withheld.  "  We  give  thee  thanks. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy 
great  power  and  reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry y 
and  thy  torcUh  is  corned  God  is  now  judging  the  nations, 
and  ^^his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  This  nation,  too,  is 
feeling  the  blow.  Let  not  Christians  forget  that  the 
great  design  is  to  bring  men,  and  men  in  power,  to  bow 
at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  let  them  go  forth 
amid  these  solemn  events  and  f  oretokenings  to  proclaim  as 
never  **  before  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  every  nation  and 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people." 


Oar  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  commencing  with  Jan- 
nary  next. 


The  Parting  Charge. 
Have  oui  readers  ever  duly  considered  tKe  solemn  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  fact  that  aU  the  last  utterances  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  charges  to  his  disciples  respect- 
ing the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Matthew  records  his 
parting  message,  and  it  all  is  a  solemn  missionary  com- 
mission: "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations  *  * 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  etc.  Mark  repeats  the 
same  farewell,  and  adds  still  further  promises  of  super- 
natural credentials  that  will  follow  their  work:  "  Gk)  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Luke  twice  records  the  great  commission,  first  at 
the  interview  at  Emmaus  where  he  tells  them  that  repen- 
tance and  remission  of  sins  shall  be  preached  among  all 
nations;  and  still  more  specifically  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Acts,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  in  connection 
with  the  charge  to  be  his  witnesses  in  "Jerusalem,  all 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 
And  as  he  spake  the  cloud  chariot  came  and  carried  him 
to  heaven,  so  that  the  last  sentence  Christ  ever  spoke  on 
earth  was  the  charge  which  sends  us  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Not  until  this  is  fully  obeyed  shall 
the  Church  know  the  full  significance  of  that  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  attribute  special 
significance  and  solemnity  to  a  Leader's  last  command, 
O,  surely,  the  evangelization  of  the  world  has  a  trans- 
scendent  interest  to  Christ,  which  the  most  ardent  friend 
of  missions  has  never  realized.  Let  any  one  who  had 
never  read  these  records  before,  read  these  parting  words 
of  Christ  with  unprejudiced  mind,  and  he  would  rise  to 
feel  that  all  the  Church  is  doing  to  obey  them  is  a  mock- 
ery and  a  dream. 

Lay  Missionaries. 

Has  the  time  come  when  the  Church  should  cease  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  trained  ministry  to  supply  the 
foreign  mission  field?  The  apathy  of  theological  stu- 
dents towards  this  work,  and  the  signal  blessing  which 
God  has  given  to  the  work  of  humble  men  and  women, 
called  and  qualified  wholly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  sig- 
nificant and  suggestive  lessons  of  our  time.  Are  there 
not  many  pious  and  consecrated  young  men  willing  to 
work  anywhere  for  Christ,  but  unable  to  undertake  a 
course  of  theological  study,  who,  if  the  door  was  open 
and  the  means  provided,  might  be  eminently  useful  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  abroad.  It  is  true  that  learning 
and  culture  are  often  required  to  confront  Oriental  pride 
and  philosophy.  But,  after  all,  these  instances  are  com- 
paratively I  he  exception,  and  there  are  plenty  of  scholarly 
missionaries  to  meet  the  demand.  The  largest  part  of 
the  work  is  amongst  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  where 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  and  the  qualities  of  courage, 
faith,  love,  patience,  and  tact,  are  far  more  needed  than 
professional  culture.  God  is  using  such  instruments 
very  gloriously  in  the  work  of  the  English  and  Conti- 
nental Societies.  They  often  make  the  best  pioneers,  and 
their  work  is  economical.  The  main  pre-requisite  is  a 
good  training  college  where  they  can  spend  one  or  two 
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yeai-8  in  spocific  preparation  for  mission  work.  May  God 
speedily  rais^  up  such  an  institution,  and  touch  many  a 
humble  heart  in  this  land  with  the  kindling  call  of  the 
great  commission! 

The  Pioneers  of  Missions. 

The  founders  ot  the  Gentile  Church  were  not  apostles 
nor  ordained  missionaries,  but  private  Christians,  We 
read  in  Acts  that  when  the  primitive  Church,  like  our 
modern  religious  organizations,  was  ready  to  settle  down 
in  self-complacency,  the  Lord  sent  the  tempests  of  per- 
secution to  scatter  its  members  and  force  them  to  fulfill 
his  great  missionary  commission.  And  we  are  told  that 
**they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Gospel."  Now  who  were  these  scattered 
preachers?  We  learn  in  Acts  8:  1  that  all  were  scattered 
"  e^tcept  the  Apostlts^  And  as  there  were  no  elders  yet, 
and  only  six  deacons,  they  must  have  been  the  private 
members  of  the  Church.  Next,  we  find,  Acts  11:  10,20, 
that  some  of  these  disciples  went  as  far  as  Phenice  and 
Syria,  and,  in  their  irregular  zeal,  not  only  preached  to 
Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles;  and,  to  their  surprise,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  accompanied  the  message,  many  be- 
lieved, and  the  first  Gentile  congregation  in  Antioch  was 
the  result.  From  this  sprang  the  great  work  of  Gentile 
missions,  and  most  of  the  Churches  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Thus  the  pioneers  of  Christian  missions  were  humble  lay- 
men, whose  work  was  accompanied  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  who  were  astonished  at  their  own  success.  As 
He  began,  so  may  the  Lord  close  the  dispensation,  and 
send  a  mighty  company  of  humble  messengers  to  publish 
His  word  in  all  lands,  "not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Woman's  Commission. 

"The  Lord  Himself  gave  the  word.  (4reat  was  the 
company  of  them  thit  published  it."  The  Hebrew  in 
this  place  is  feminine,  and  the  true  translation  is  "great 
was  the  company  of  women  that  published  it."  There  is 
a  great  and  growing  missionary  work  for  godly  women. 
They  are  doing  nobly  at  home  in  raising  means.  But  God 
wants  more  of  them  abroad.  O  what  thousands  of  aim- 
less lives  would  be  elevated,  blessed  and  ennobled  by  such 
a  consecration.  May  the  Lord  Himself  give  the  word  to 
many  a  listening  ear.  Is  there  no  woman  who  reads 
these  lines  in  whose  heart  the  half  suppressed  whisper  is 
yo/  Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  it  with  open  ear  and 
willing  feet?  Are  you  willing  to  go;  or  are  you  half 
afraid  that  if  you  did  thus  hearken,  you  could  nO  longer 
stay?  It  is  said  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mis- 
sionaries that  before  his  conversion  he  resisted  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  a  long  time  because  of  his  fear  that  if  he  bo- 
came  a  Christian  he  would  be  led  to  become  a  minister, 
and  if  he  became  a  minister  he  felt  he  must  become  a  mis 
sionary,  if  he  was  true  to  his  own  sense  of  ministerial 
responsibility;  and  thus  he  feared  his  prospects  of  earthly 
ambition  would  be  all  blighted.  (4od  at  length  conquered 
and  he  did  become  both  a  Christian,  a  minister  and  a 


missionary,  and  God  blessed  him  in  proportion  to  the 
sacrifice.  But  it  may  be  that  the  same  struggle  is  going 
on  in  many  a  heart,  half  afraid  to  yield  to  the  full  claims 
of  conscience  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
such  a  sacrifice.  The  Lord  Himself  is  giving  the  word. 
"  He  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  Churches." 

Tolame  I. 

The  re-issue  of  Volume  I  of  Gospel  in  all  Lands, 
February,  March,  April  and  May,  1880,  bound  together, 
will  be  ready  by  the  last  of  this  month.  Subscribers 
who  have  not  remitted  will  please  send  the  amoant,  one 
dollar,  at  once.  Others  who  have  not  previously  ordered 
it  and  wish  a  copy  can  send  in  their  orders  and  money 
now.  Send  to  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  123  W.  13th  street. 
New  York. 

Conversion  of  the  Hindns  and  Mohammedans  in  India. 

BY    REV.  J.  M.  THOKUEN,  D.  D. 

The  bona  fide  Hindus,  the  people  who  really  consti- 
tute the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Indian  Empire,  have  re- 
cently been  estimated  at  120,000,000  of  souls.  I  should 
put  the  estimate  much  lower,  but  at  its  lowest  it  still 
represents  the  heart  and  brain  of  India.  The  Moham- 
medans may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  two-fifths  of 
the  above  figures,  and,  like  the  Hindus,  they  form  a 
compact  well-organized,  thoroughly  drilled  mass  of  op- 
posers  to  Christianity.  As  remarked  before,  the  mission- 
aries have  not  y  >t  succeeded  in  breaking  the  lines  of 
either  of  these  opposing  hosts  at  a  single  point.  They 
may  have  done  some  splendid  work,  seized  commanding 
points,  dug  trenches,  mounted  siege  guns,  and  at  some 
points  seriously  demoralized  the  enemy;  but  they  have 
never  in  a  single  instance  broken  the  enemy's  lines. 
They  have  never  opened  a  breach  as  wide  as  that  made 
by  Arnold  Winkelreid  among  the  Austrian  lancers. 
They  can  count  their  high-caste  converts  by  the  thou- 
sand, but  they  have  nearly  all  been  captured  as  strag- 
glers. Hence  it  is  too  soon  to  sing  the  doxology  over 
the  conversion  of  India.  Our  Gettysburg  has  not  yet 
been  fought  ;  our  greatest  struggles  are  yet  in  the 
future. 

Many  missionaries  of  ripe  experience  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  never  will  be  anything  Tike  a 
breaking  of  ranks  on  a  battle-field,  that  the  work  will 
be  very  gradual  to  the  end,  and  that  Hindaism  will 
slowly  sinK  down  out  of  sight  as  an  iceberg  disappears 
in  the  sea.  Such  is  not  my  expectation.  The  devil  will 
either  fight  or  fly,  and  in  either  case  India  will  witness  a 
disturbing  of  the  elements  not  exactly  like  the  quiet 
melting  of  an  iceberg  in  a  sunny  sea.  In  all  the  past 
eiixhteen  centuries  no  such  compact,  drilled,  and  strongly 
intrenched  force  of  opponents  has  confronted  a  Chris- 
tian army  as  that  presented  by  Hinduism  to-day.  It  is 
foreign  to  all  the  best  instincts  of  Christianity  to  accept 
a  policy  of  comparative  inaction,  and  wait  quietly  till 
the  enemy  who  cannot  be  conquered  consents  to  be  good 
enough  to  die.  It  must  be  remeinbered,  too,  that  the 
enemy's  line,  if  not  broken,  is  seriously  weakened  ai 
more  than  one  point,  and  the  possibilities  of  victory  are 
much  greater  than  when  Carey  first  took  the  field  — 
N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate, 
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The  Beaatifal  Pardah. 

^  T  is  quite  necessary  to  give  a  few 
words  of  introduction  to  the 
following  little  story,  as  without  it 
the  meaning  and  drift  of  it  would  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Not  all  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  Mahammedans  of  the 
upper  classes  to  seclude  their  wo- 
men from  sight;  so  that  to  allow 
the  face  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
except  a  husband  or  very  near  rela- 
tive is  accounted  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace. This  custom  is  called  "  par- 
dah," and  it  has  spread  beyond  the 
Mohammedans  to  some  of  the  Hindus, 
etc.  A.  L.  O.  E.  has  seen  an  old  lady 
start  from  her  seat  as  if  in  great 
alarm,  and  hide  herself  behind  a 
chair,  because  an  aged  gentleman  had 
chanced  to  come  in  sight.  Some- 
times sufferers  are  shut  out  from  re- 
ceiving medical  aid  on  account  of 
pardah.  At  this  moment  pardah  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  bap- 
tism being  received  by  one  whom  we 
believe  to  be  quite  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  whose  hus- 
band is  a  noble-hearted  Christian. 
Sometimes  pardah  is  actually  kept 
up  by  native  converts;  and  this  is  a 
grievous  hindrance  to  them,  and  be- 
sets their  path  with  needless  difficul- 
ties. There  is  in  our  mission  church 
a  little  pardah  room,  indeed,  in  which 
women  can,  if  they  wish  it,  hear  un- 
seen; but  how  can  a  woman  in  pardah 
ever  share  the  holy  communion — how 
can  she  be  actively  useful  amongst 
the  heathen  around  her!  Pardah  is 
the  napkin  under  which  a  few  native 
native  converts  would  hide  their 
talent,  and  one  can  not  but  regard  it 
rather  as  a  kind  oi  fashion^  apiece  of 
Oriental  worldliness,  than  a  token  of 
superior  delicacy  of  mind.  A  woman 
actually  in  the  act  of  hiding  her  face 
will  sometimes  shock  our  feelings  of 
refinement  in  some  other  way. 

Another  little  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. The  word  "  pardah  "  has  two 
meanings;  one  the  state  of  seclusion 
which  has  been  described;  the  other, 
the  curtain  which  is  the  emblem  of 
seclusion.     Any  curtain  in  an  English 


lady's  dwelling  is  a  pardah,  though 
she  is  never  "  in  pardah  "  herself. 

Waziren,  a  merchant's  wife,  came 
to  visit  Maryam,  the  wife  of  a  moon- 
shee.  Both  of  the  women  had  been 
baptized  as  Christians,  but  the  heart 
of  Waziren  still  clung  to  many  of  the 
customs  of  her  people;  she  retained 
prejudices  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  from  her  childhood. 
Waziren  never  came  to  church,  lest 
she  should  break  pardah;  and  would 
have  thought  it  unseemly  to  meet  at 
a  meal  even  the  dearest  friend  of  her 
husband.  Waziren  cared  not  to 
learn  to  read;  her  only  pleasure  was 
in  her  jewels,  and  in  gossip,  in  whicli 
her  favorite  topic  always  was  the 
faults  of  her  neighbors.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  talking  over  news  that 
Waziren  now  took  her  seat  on  the 
charpal  (low  bed)  of  Maryam. 

"  Are  the  tidings  true,"  asked  Waz- 
iren, "  that  our  next  door  neighbor, 
Shadi  Shah,  arrived  last  night  from 
England,  a  week  before  he  was  ex- 
pected ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  Maryam  replied. 
"  It  was  a  great  joy  to  Fatima  to  see 
her  husband  again  after  a  six  months' 
absence." 

"A  great  joy,  was  it?"  said  Waz- 
iren sneeringly,  and  she  smiled  an  un- 
pleasant smile.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  Fatima  would  ha'^e 
cared  little  if  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  one  of  six  years,  instead 
of  six  months." 

Marpam  looked  almost  angry,  for 
she  saw  that  evil  thoughts  were  in  the 
mind  of  her  neighbor.  "  Fatima  is  a 
good  and  faithful  wife,"  she  replied. 
"  Had  Shadi  Shah  remained  away  for 
six  years,  he  would,  on  his  return, 
have  found  her  just  the  same  as  if  he 
had  never  left  her.     Do  you  not  know, 

0  Waziren  I  that  Fatima  has  kept  in 
strict  pardah  all  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's absence?" 

"  In  pardah  !  "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished Waziren.  "  Now,  for  once,  O 
Maryam!  I  have  found  you  uttering 
words  of  untruth!  I  happen  to  know 
that  Fatima  has  been  to  church  every 
week  since  her  husband's  departure. 

1  am  sure  that  she  on  foot  has  visited 
friends;  nay,  I  have  even  heard  that 
she  has  taught  in  a  school ! "  Waziren 


looked  duly  indignant  and  shocked 
at  such  a  breach  of  Oriental  customs, 
though  quite  aware  that  Maryam  did 
all  the  things  which  she  professed  to 
think  so  strange. 

"  Fatima  has  done  all  this,"  replied 
Maryam,  smiling;  "  and  yet  she  has 
kept  strict  pardah." 

"  You  amaze  me  ! "  cried  the  mer- 
chant's wife. 

"Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  that 
in  Fatima's  house  there  is  a  very  line 
pardah,  beautiful  and  perfect,  though 
of  great  antiquity,"  said  Maryam. 
"  This  pardah  is  more  valuable  than 
any  shawl  of  cashmere,  or  piece  of 
golden  embroidery,  crusted  all  over 
with  jewels  ! " 

"  I  think  that  you  must  have  lost 
your  wits!  "  exclaimed  Waziren,  more 
and  more  astonished.  "I  know  no 
woman  with  fewer  jewels  than  Fati- 
ma. I  am  sure  that  she  can  not  love 
her  stingy  husband.  If  she  has  such 
a  splendid  pardah,  she  never  had  it 
from  him.  Pray,  have  you  ever  seen 
this  wonderful  pardah  ?  " 

"  Yes;  and  I  have  one  just  like  it," 
replied  Maryam,  laying  her  hand  on 
a  book  beside  her,  which  Waziren, 
though  she  could  not  read  it,  knew 
to  be  the  Bible. 

"  You  talk  in  riddles  !  "  cried  the 
merchant's  wife. 

Maryam  opened  the  holy  book. 
First,  she  found  out  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  seventh  commandment;  and 
then  she  turned  over  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  read  aloud :  "  I  will  there- 
fore that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness 
and  sobriety;  not  with  broided  hair, 
or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  arrav ;  but 
(which  becometh  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works"  (1  Tim. 
2:  0,  10).  Then  from  another  j»lace 
the  Christian  woman  read:  "Likewise, 
ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own 
husbands;  that,  if  any  obey  not  the 
word,  they  may  be  won  by  the  con- 
versation of  the  wives;  while  they  be- 
hold your  chaste  conversation  coupled 
with  fear"  (1  Peter  3: 1).  And  then 
again  Maryam  found  that  place  where 
that  word  is  written  alike  for  men 
and  women:  "Follow  peace  with  all 
men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord  "  (Heb.  12: 14). 
"  Behold,"  cried  Maryam,  closing  the 
Bible,  "  here  is  the  pardah  treasured 
in  the  house  and  heart  of  Fatima;  and 
as  long  as  she  keeps  within  it,  the 
Christian  wife  requires  no  other  ! " — 
A,L.  O.E. 
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MIdslanarl«9  in  Cejlon, 

The  Baptist  Misaiop  began  work  in  Cey^ 
lOD  In  1812.  Tbe  present  MiBilonariaj  are: 
Jamea  Silva,  Peter  Pereira,  C.  P.  Rane- 
slnghe,  C,  Cartar,  M.  H,  Pereira,  Inwan 
Silva,  I.  8.  Pereira,  Atnaris  SUva,  H.  R 
Figott,  F.  D.  Waldock,  D.  Boteju,  I  JL 
Fereira,  J»  J.  Qunasekeret  H.  Mark  us, 
Cbarles  Pieris,  D.  B.  LewiB^  J,  G,  Ilatnay- 
ake,  T,  R  Stevanson,  H.  A:  Lapham. 

The  Wesleyan  MJaaionary  Bociety  began 
work  In  Ceylon  in  1814  The  preaeut  mis 
alonarles  are :  J,  A.  Poulier.  D,  H,  Pereira, 
•  H.  Pereira,  J.  Fernando,  G.  E.  Goonewar 
dene,  Job  a  Bcotl,  O.  J.  Gunes&kera,  S. 
Fierifl,  J.  NicholBon,  Z.  Nathan ielsz,  P*  B. 
Pet^lra,  D.  D.  Pereira,  J.  Benjamin,  J. 
BmwD,  E.  Rigg,  J.  W.  Phlllipi.  J,  0, 
Hbod^,  J.  A,  Sparr,  B.  Nileg,  D.  P.  Ferdi 
nando.  J,  H.  Aheyasakara.  J.  Shepstone, 
B.  Tebb,  H:  Fernando,  H.  Wartbenez.  W. 
M.  Walton,  D.  P.  KUes,  J,  >t.  Oslxjrne.  D 
Fonseka,  P.  R.  Wilknberg,  J.  A,  Well.  C. 
PaHnbanayagam,  J.  O.  Peareon,  J.  Y.  Ben 
jamin,  W.  R,  Winston,  S.  Lanp^don,  S.  R. 
Wilkin,  E.  P.  Fonaeka,  J,  H.  Nathanielsz, 
I.  Peento,  A.  Bhipbam,  C.  Wickrama 
•ingha,  D.  Valupillai,  J,  C.  Fletcher,  R.  N 
Sethakavaler,  B.  A,  Wendi*,  B.  8.  Wendi&, 
B.  Silva,  D.  P.  Fflrdinando,  E.  B.  Adams, 
J.  Appapillai,  E.  B trull,  R.  A.  Barnes,  J. 
G.  Tnammer,  M.  P,  Fernando,  S.  E.  A. 
GMperaon,  L.  S.  Lee,  C,  W,  Bilva,  D.  S. 
HIto,  a  Hill,  M.  H.  Pereira,  Thomoa  hit 
tie,  J.  Parinbanayager,  F.  H.  Webster,  C= 
S,  Casinader,  A,  Nallathamby,  F,  H. 
Pieria. 

The  AmericM  Board  began  work  in  Cty 
Ion  in  1816.  The  names  of  the  present 
miaaionari^  are:  W.  W.  Howland.  R  P. 
Haatinp,  T.  P,  Hunt,  D,  Blickoey,  F.  A»- 
bury,  B,  H,  Rice,  H.  Welch,  T.  S.  Smith, 
A.  Bryant,  8.  W,  Howlan^,  H.  R.  Hois 
ington,  J.  S.  Ohriattnaa,  H.  0.  Haatinga,  G. 
W.  Leilch,  Ee^.,  B.  John, 

Tbe  (Iburcb  of  England  Mission  began 
work  in  Ceylon  in  1818.  The  names  of  the 
preaent  missionaries  are:  William  Oakley, 
John  Ireland  Jones,  Stephen  Col^,  Wil- 
liam E.  Rowlands,  J,  Ilensman,  John  AD- 
€ock,  T.  P.  Handy,  G.  Champion,  Elijah 
lloole,  Henry  Onnesakera,  Richard  T. 
Dowbiggin,  Darld  Wood,  D.  Jayaaiugha, 
H.  De  Bilva,  H.  Kamxanger,  B.  P.  Wcera 
aingha,  Pakkyanaihan  Pet^r,  Gerard  F. 
Unwin,  J.  D.  Bimmons,  A*  R*  Cavalier. 
Thomas  Dunn,  J.  I.  Pkkford,  John  Gabb, 
Q.  T.  Fleming,  John  Q,  Garrett. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
the  Ooapel  began  work  in  (.'oylon  in  1824. 
Tbe  names  of  the  present  mission arlea  are : 
It  Edwards,  F.  De  Mel,  J.  De  Silva,  C, 
f^ennannayake,  T.  Chriatiaa,  T.  Mortimer, 
P.  Marks,  A.  Vothakan,  G.  H.  Gomes,  F^ 
D.  F^leresingbe,  C.  De  Mel,  C.  Dand,  II. 
Wikknunanayake,  C.  A.  W.  Jajasakera,  J. 
Peter,  J.  B.  Lyle,  B,  C.  Miller.  J,  F.  Falk 
ner.  —Indian  MMcnar^  MrtOor^. 


ffliBsionarq  lAms, 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  has  just  secured  two  young  women 
volunteers  logo  as  missionaries  to  Japan: 
Mies  Alice  M.  Orr,  of  Kirkville,  Mo.,  and 
Miss  Julia  Leavitt,  of  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Dr  Jessup  of  Bey  rout  affirms  that  a 
amall  newspaper  U  being  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindu- 
stanee  and  English,  and  pasted  free  to  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  calling 
tipon  Arabs  everywhere  to  rise  and  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Quite  a  remarkable  movement  among  the 
people  la  favor  of  Christianity  has  occurr- 
ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yamn  gata  (the 
northern  interior  of  Niphon,  Japan),  Rev. 
Julius  Soper  reports  that  at  Teu-do,  a  place 
some  icven  miles  distant  from  the  atM>vD 
mentioned  town,  he  recently  baptized  twen- 
ty-nine adults  and  six  children,  "the  larg 
est  and  In  many  respects  tbe  most  promis- 
ing class  I  have  baptized  at  one  time  since 
coming  to  Japan."  Many  of  these  persons 
are  of  tbe  Samarai,  or  warrior  class.  All 
ranks  of  society  are  reached  and  numergus 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  are  calling  for 
the  Gospel. 

At  the  great  Mohammedan  Missionary 
University  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  there  are  at 
this  day  ten  thousand  students  under  train 
ingt  ready  to  go  to  any  part  of  tbe  world  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Islaru.  Miasionaries 
meet  these  Moslem  priests,  not  in  Turkey 
alonei  which  is  the  centre  of  their  power, 
but  also  in  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  iu 
tbe  heart  of  Africa.  Very  few  who  have 
professed  this  faith  have  been  led  to  re- 
nounce it  for  Christianity.  This  is  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fear  of  persecution, 
for  the  Moslems  hold  that  It  la  not  only 
proper,  but  a  bounden  duty  to  kill  any  one 
who  abjures  his  faith  in  their  prophet. 

Her  Koyal  Highness,  tbe  Princess  Maria, 
the  only  daughter  of  King  Meneiek  of  Shoa. 
South  Abyssinia,  is  to  be  married  at  bifl 
capital,  Ankobar,  to  the  only  son  of  Johan 
nep*  King  of  Abyssinia.  The  dynaaiy  of 
King  Menelek  is  the  eldest  in  the  world, 
tracing  back  its  genealogical  tree  to  118S 
B.  U,  He  pretends  to  descend  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Queen  of  Sbeha,  and  is  in 
possession  of  several  rclica  that  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  her.  The  Prmceas  Marie, 
who  has  been  educated  by  a  iloman  Cath- 
olic missionary,  has  just  completed  her 
fourteenth  year. 

7^  BaptuA  Misnanary  Magazine  reports 
that  in  a  village  about  seventy  mlies  from 
Hangcbow  the  Gospel  has  spread  witt 
great  rapidity  in  the  last  four  years;  alto- 
Ijetber  104  have  been  baptiF^.  The  work 
began  through  the  visit  of  a  scholar  of  that 
district  to  Hangcbow,  where  he  heard  the 
Qoapel  and  received  it.  On  bis  return  he 
fournl,  to  his  surprise,  his  f rienda  aad  rela^ 


tions  ready  to  hear  and  accept.  The  work 
has  advuiced  to  the  present  stage  entirely 
through  native  agencies,  excepting  the 
visits  of  a  missionary  to  eiEamine  and  bap- 
tize converts. 

The  Moquia,  says  the  Arig&na  JUner,  are 
a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  North  Arizona, 
near  the  Hue  of  New  Mexico.  The  only 
thing  worshipped  by  these  red  men  U  the 
imai^e  of  a  calf,  gorg^uaiy  dr^aed  and  de- 
corated with  ornaments  of  gold  and  ailv^. 
Their  great  dance  is  the  mstachin,  upon 
which  occasion  they  dresa  themaelvei  in  the 
most  ridiculoui  manner,  their  costumes 
generally  being  made  up  from  the  hides  of 
foxes,  bears,  coyotes,  deer,  antelope.  After 
having  committed  some  great  wrong  the 
J^loquis,  lo  pay  penance  to  the  Great  Fa- 
ther, meet  in  council,  appoint  a  day  upoo 
which  the  dauce  siiaU  begin,  and  for  twenty- 
four  hours  they  keep  step  to  a  hum-drum 
tune,  without  food  or  water,  when  they  de- 
part from  the  dance  house  with  their  sinj 
forgiven,  f re**  to  go  forth  to  st^t  a  horse  or 
cow,  as  the  case  may  be.  How  great  is  the 
call  for  Christian  work  among  ibe&e  In- 
dians, as  great  as  that  from  heathenism 
itself. 

The  "Church  Assembly,*'  or  Conlereoce, 
convened  by  Bishop  Copleaton  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  In  reference  to 
the  pending  dlseitablishment  and  didcc- 
dowment  of  the  Church  in  Ceylon,  met  m 
Colombo  on  July  6tb  and  9th.  Ail  tlie 
Church  Mii^sionary  Bociety  miasioniriH 
then  io  the  island  were  present;  and  Utit 
meeting  was  attended  also  by  tbe  pallor 
and  lay  delegates  of  the  congregations  coa- 
uecied  with  the  Society.  It  did  not  appear 
to  the  Bociety 's  missionaries  that  these  con- 
gregations were  sufficiently  repreaented, 
and  accordingly,  after  aome  other  businen 
had  been  transacted*  Mr  Ireland  Joiitt 
moved  a  reaolution  that  the  Aieembly,  y 
then  composed,  did  not  adequately  ref  rt*- 
sent  the  Church  of  England  in  Ceylon^  and 
wa»  therefore  incompetent  lo  consider  what 
its  future  constitution  should  be.  Thit  ma 
supported  by  several  influential  £nrop«ui 
and  Native  laymen,  but  was  foted  to  he 
"out  of  order''  by  a  majority  of  78  to  71). 
Bubseiiuently  a  Committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon, 
seven  clergjrmen  (named  for  tbe  purpose), 
and  two  laymen  to  be  nominated  bj  fiidi 
of  the  eight  presbyters,  to  deliberftle  and 
talk  to  the  Bishop  on  the  steps  that  shonid  . 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  future  conftii- 
tution  of  the  Church.  Of  the  aev«n  clergy- 
men two  are  Church  Ulaaion&rj  Society 
miasionariea,  and  two  otheri  are  gentlemeii 
who,  on  the  point*  likely  to  be  at  iMne,  an 
in  accord  with  the  mlsaioiiariea.  The« 
have  consented  to  act;  and  the  jAtaemhly 
hm  meanwhile  adjourned. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Wolters  givea  the  follow- 
ing  account  of  Salt  (Bamotb  GUead),  whem 
there  are  S05  adherents  of  the  Engilsh 
Church  Miisiooai^  Bociety*i  Minion^  with 
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R«v.  Khalil  Jamal  as  their  paator:— "In 
t  there  has  been    progress,     A  recent 
lit  led  me  to  contrail t  Ibe  predent  state  of 
ugs  with  Ihut  of  nearly  four  years  ago, 
en  I  lirst  visited  the  atation.    Then  there 
disorder;  now  there  is  order.     Then 
were  quarrels;  now  there  is  union 
harmony,      Then  there  was  Blovenli- 
in  the  services  of  the  Church  and  other 
nted  means  of  grace;  now  these  are 
aented  before  the  people  in  a  way  calcu 
lated  to  draw,  to  Interest  and  to  profit. 
I^en   there  was  a  school,  not  worth  the 
Bme,  with  five  or  six  pupils;  now  there  is 
a  school  with  nearly  seventy  children.     Of 
course,  all  is  not  perfect;  hut  there  is  much 
encourage;  and  there  are  also  signs  here 
1  there  of  -i  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
lib,  and  of  its  influence  upon  llie  life,  es- 
tdally  so  among  the  children  who  attend 
achooL     Last  summer  a  public  exam- 
Ation  was  held,  to  which  Mr.  Jamal  had 
rlted  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  town, 
»hammedana  as  well  ss  Christians.   Some 
douin  sheikhs,  too,   were  present.    All 
re  very  much  pleased,  hut  the  practical 
lult  is  that  some  of  these  sheikhs  have 
ipreaaed   their  willingness  to  send  their 
iys   to  Mr,  Jamal  for  instruction.     Mr.- 
ftl  thinks  that  he  can  easily  obtain  ten 
r  twelve   Be  louio  boys,  if  only   he  had 
m  means  for  boarding  them." 
The  Church  Mimandry  InteUiQtne^'  for 
8epteml>er  says:  *'An  important  and  com- 
heosiv^e  Report  on   the  Society's  Pales 
le  Mission,  drawn   by  the  Revs.  Canon 
,ram  and  E,  H.   Bickersteth.  who  had 
iDtly  visited  the  Holy  Land,  was  pre. 
led   to  the  Committee  of  the  English 
lUrch    Missionary    Bociety.     The  Com- 
ittee    received    the    Report    with   much 
kfuliiess  for  the  evidence  contained  in 
of   the  encouraging  indicatioos  of  pro. 
and  of  the  divine  blessing    resting 
the  work,  especially  in   connection 
Ith  the  schools  for  Alohammedans,  and 
uroed  their    cordial    thanks    to   Canon 
tram  and  Mr.  Bickerstcth  for  the  care 
attention   with  which   they  had  con- 
ted  their  inquiries.    Various  recom men- 
ions  in  the  lieport  were  considered,  and 
ie^  of  resolutions  agreed  to,  including 
following: — (1)   That  in  consideration 
th«  circumstances  of  the  Paleslioe  Mis- 
n,  an  Eoglish  clergymao  of  University 
,nding  should  be  sought  for  to  undertake 
duties  of  Secretary,  who  would  be  will- 
to  devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
bic,  with  a  view  to  his  ultimately  de- 
loping  the  Preparandl  iDStitution  at  Jeru- 
cm  as  a  Training  Institution  worthy  of 
great  work  before  the  Society  in  Pales- 
le  in  the  educalion  of  a  Native  pastorate. 
That  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Wolters.  to  whose 
and  earnestness  Canon  Tristram  bore 
ong  testimony,  he  directed  to  remain  in 
irusalem  for  work   among  the    Turkish 
luktion,  and  to  superintend  St.  PauKs 
urch  and  the  out  stations,  assisted  by  the 


Native  pastor,  the  He  v.  Michael  Kawar.  (3) 
That  the  Palestine  Conference  be  requested 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  ordination 
of  Mr  Ibrahim  Baz,  the  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Preparandi  C^ollege,  and  also  of  Mr. 
Nyland,  the  Society's  Lay  Missionary  at 
Ramallah,  (4)  That  steps  he  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  establishment  in  Pal&s- 
tine  of  Native  Church  Councils,  aimilar  tn 
those  in  India.  (5)  That  the  Rev,  F,  Bel- 
lamy be  requested  to  take  steps  for  occupy- 
ing Midan,  a  suburb  of  Damascus,  as  his 
headquarters  for  systematic  evangelislic 
work  among  the  Drusea  and  other  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Hauran  and  contiguous  dis- 
tricts. (6)  Various  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  at  Es  Salt,  Gaza,  Haifa, 
etc. 

A  Chinese  hospital,  wholly  under  native 
management,  has  bt^n  opened  recently  at 
Haijkow,  by  Yang  Kien  Tang.  He  was 
employed  as  chief  asiiistant  in  the  hospital 
under  the  care  of  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society,  but  left  to  organize  this  new  work. 
Some  of  the  chief  officials  and  wealthy  men 
of  the  place  contributed  to  the  enterprise, 
and  his  private  practice  outside  the  hospi* 
lal  is  among  people  of  intluence.  Every- 
thing is  conducted  on  Chriatian  principles, 
and  there  are  daily  religious  services  in  the 
building.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  the  Chinese 
to  tolerate  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  faith  in 
institutions  established  and  supported  by 
themsel ves. — EvangeUc^  Chris te ndfm^^ . 

At  Kobe,  Japan,  a  week  of  prayer  has 
just  been  observed,  followed  by  a  mass 
meeting  in  a  large  new  theatre  at  Kioto, 
with  an  audience  of  3,500  or  4,000.  Id  the 
latter  place  a  single  copy  of  John's  Gospel 
led  sixty  families  to  renounce  idolatry.  A 
similar  meeting  was  held  in  Osaka  on  the 
nth  of  June*  and  it  is  estimateil  thai  not 
less  than  7^000  persons  were  in  attendance. 
Three  mis^sioaaries.  the  Rev,  Dr.  Gordon 
and  the  Rev  3tr.  De  Forest,  of  the  xVraeri 
can  Board,  the  Rev.  Mr  Warner  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ^  and  fifteen 
Japanese  speakers  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  occupied  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  citizens 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Christianity,  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  society  in 
which  each  member  pledges  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  never  to  embrace  that  faith. 
In  the  year  1880  more  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  distributed  throughout  the  Em 
pire  than  in  all  the  years  taken  together 
since  Commodore  Perry's  visit  in  1853.  At 
Iraabari.  where  a  new  cliurch  edifice  is  be- 
ing built,  the  work  is  opened  every  mom- 
ing  by  a  prayer  from  some  one  of  the  native 
workman,  previously  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  present  seems  to  be  the 
most  eventful  period  since  the  Christian 
era  for  Japan. — Evangelical  VhrMtendom, 

The  Basle  mission  at  Ashantee  and  on  the 
Gold  Coast  in  ^'estern  Africa  now  occu- 
pies  nine  stations,  with  forty-one  outsta- 
tions.    The  numbers  of  the  congregationS| 


including  children,  number  nearly  50DO, 
Two  of  the  misBionaries,  Messrs.  Buck  and 
Huppenbaur.  recently  visited  Coomassie, 
and  they  give  an  interesting  ficcount  of 
their  reception  by  the  King  and  people. 
"It  was  a  solemn  moment,"  say  the  mission- 
aries, ''when,  after  all»  we  saw  Coomassie 
before  ua.  Alas,  we  did  not  know  then 
that  our  arrival  had  cc«t  at  least  one  human 
lifel  In  the  imraediati?  ncighhorhood  of 
the  town  we  met  a  lot  of  fetish  priests  shov- 
elliag  earth  into  an  open  ditch,  which  had 
been  dug  across  the  road.  They  had  just 
then  finished  this  business,  when  we  arrived 
on  the  spot  and  walked  over  the  earth-cov- 
ered ditch.  But  what  was  our  grief,  when 
we  afterwards  learnt  that  in  that  very  ditch 
a  young  girl  lay  buried,  who  had  been 
slaughtered  as  a  siicrifice,  while  near  her  a 
live  sheep  had  been  nailed  to  the  ground, 
and  about  a  dozen  live  chickens  had  been 
cruelly  placed  under  heavy  stones.  How  ' 
true  it  is  that  the  dark  places  of  the  eartli 
arc  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty!  All 
this  had  been  done  to  propitiate  some  evil 
spirits  and  keep  off  harm  from  the  King, 
who  in  the  face  of  all  our  assurances  that 
we  were  only  simple  missionaries  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  etc.  still  feared 
some  'palaver,*  into  which  our  approach 
might  jvoaaibly  involve  him!"  A  friendly 
interview  was  had  with  the  King,  and,  al- 
though he  would  not  consent  to  receive  a  . 
missionary,  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  impres- 
sion has  been  left  upon  his  mind.  The 
people  readily  attended  the  services,  which 
were  conducted  by  Messrs,  Buck  and  Hup- 
peabauer. — Evafigelical  ChruU/ndom. 


Protestaut  Episcopal  Cliureh  in  the  U, », 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Jtanagcrs  have  appointed  Missionary  Con- 
ferences as  follows:  New  Haven,  Conn,, 
Oct.  lU-15;  Bo^n,  Mass.,  Nov.  15-17; 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov,  29,  30,  and  Dec.  1; 
New  York,  Dec.  13^15. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  closed  with  the 
mouth  of  August.  For  all  departments  of 
Domestic  Missions  1220.503.29  were  receiv- 
ed, of  which  1^37,100.13  consisted  in  lega^ 
ele8,  and  1^0,333  05  were  specially  desig- 
nated. This  money  has  t>een  chiefly  usitd 
in  llie  support  of  13  Missionary  Bifihopa 
and  375  other  misgioiiariea.  The  receipts 
of  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Miasions  were 
$185,758.29,  of  which  122,077.90  were  fn^m 
legacies.  |14, 105.96  for  building  purposes, 
and  12000  for  Mexican  Loan. 

Riirht  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mr^.  C.  C.  Penick 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Dabney,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  on  June  15,  reached  Cape 
Mount  in  Africa  on  July  2W.  Eishop  Fen- 
ick  wrote  on  July  30  a  letter  in  which  ha 
said,  "TheGalenua  people  have  waged  war 
against  thia  part  of  the  country,  and  it  i^  a 
wilderness  of  starvation  and  the  saddest 
dii^tress.  I  have  good  retiaon  to  believe 
that  hundreds  are  dyin^  of  literal  atarva- 
tioo.'*  He  appeals  for  aid  from  his  friends 
in  this  country.  Offerings  can  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Jamea  M.  Brown,  23  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
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Presbyterian. 

On  Oct.  6,  the  following  missionaries  will 
sail  from  San  Francisco:  Rev.  Geo.  F. 
Fitch  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  H.  Laughlin  and 
wife  md  Dr.  Horace  Smith  and  wife  to 
Cbina;  Rev.  J  B.  Porter  to  Japan. 

On  Oct.  20  wili  sail  Rev.  Dr  J.  C.  Thom- 
son aod  wife.  Rev.  R  M.  Matter,  Miss  L. 
E.  Mateer  and  Miss  Tiffuny  tiD  Cbinii, 


American  Baptist  MIsslonaTT  Union. 

September  3d.  the  folio wiag  missionaries 
sailed  from  New  York:  Mrs.  J.  U.  Ilas- 
well  and  Mi?§  Susie  E.  Haswell  returning 
to  Maulmain,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Vinton  returning 
to  Rangoon;  Miss  Julia  M.  El  win  to  Thong- 
zai.  On  September  17  there  sailed  for  In- 
dia  Rev.  Messrs.  Waterbury  and  Burdett 
and  their  wives  and  Miss  Brandt. 

In  two  days  in  June,  50  persons  were 
baptized  ut  Petriew  Siam.  Among  the 
number  were  3  women,  one  boy  of  four- 
teen, one  patriarch  of  eighty  years,  who  has 
seventy  descendants.  The  majority  were 
less  than  fifty  years  old,— heads  of  families 
and  mostly  farmers. 

American  Board. 

Mr.  Clark  writes  that  tl)c  past  year  lia.** 
been  the  mosl  successful  n  the  history  of 
the  Austrian  Mission.  He  says:  "In  the 
limits  of  our  personal  work  are  about  78 
souls  in  which  arc  evident  traces  of  the 
Holy  Bpiril'B  work,  and  8  members  t>t  the 
church,  exclusive  of  my  wife  and  inys<il 

Mrs.  Abbie  Lyon  of  the  Maraiha  Mission 
died  at  Pachgani,  India,  July  2^. 

Rev.  J.  K  Sen tt  and  wife  of  the  Eastern 
Turkey  Mission,  have  resigned  their  con. 
nection  with  the  Board  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Smith,  of  Marsovan,  Central 
TSirkey,  arrived  n  New  York,  Aug.  10. 

Left  the  United  Slates  in  September: 
Rev.  H.  D.  Qoodeaoiij^h  and  wife,  Rev 
W.  C.  Wilpox  and  wife,  Mrs.  Abbie  T 
Wilder,  for  Natal,  South  Africa;  W.  W. 
Ptfet  and  wife,  Mi«  Agnes  M.  Lord,  for 
GonaUntinople  Miss  May  E.  Brooks,  for 
En:room  Bev.  W.  P.  Sprague,  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Ament,  Rev.  M.  L.  Stimson  and  wife.  Miss 
M.  A.  Holbrook,  lor  China;  Miss  Carrie  E. 
Btish  and  Miss  Mary  P  Wright,  for  Har 
poot;  Rev.  J.  A.  Arnslie,  and  Rev.  C.  F. 
Gates,  for  Mardin;  Miss  Etta  C.  Doane,  for 
Central  Turkey;  Miss  Susan  Webb  and 
Miss  Rachel  A.  Faxon  for  the  Mission  to 
the  Dakotas. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Goodwin,  of  the  South  India 
Mission,  died  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  August 
16. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell.  Rev.  L.  N. 
Wheeler  and  family  Rev  S.  Lewis  and 
wife,  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  and  family  and 
Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  and  wife,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  Sept.  6,  for  Mission  Work  in 
China. 


Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  of  the  Central 
China  Mission  has  been  assigned  to  Chin- 
kiang. 

t  itnLcrniag  Queretaro,  where  the  Metho- 
dist P^pif^^opiil  work  wna  again  opened  in 
July,  the  mksionary  the  He  v.  A.  N. 
Greenman,  reports:  The  number  of  those 
who  attend  our  services  is  very  slowly  in- 
creasing. The  per.secutiou  against  us  and 
our  friends  is  ptill  carried  on,  though  not 
by  !iny  vinl^ot  methods.  We  are  praying 
and  hoping,  and  working  and  praying " 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  liuller  i^peaking  of  the 
Mission  as  a  whole,  sends  very  cheering 
words.  "We  are  all  well,"  he  writes,  "and 
our  work  progresses  favorably  all  over  tte 
field;  indeed,  I  might  say  grtinrlly  I  do 
wish  that  our  Church  at  home  could  realize 
ts  opportunity  and  its  duty  concerning  this 
fit'ld,  which,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  im- 
portant the  Church  has  entered."  • 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission  in  China  reports  the 
very  ifupttHant  action  of  the  CUijieis  G&tern 
me. it  in  famr  of  PnytesUmt  converig  in 
China.  This  action  ^m  secured  by  the 
United  Slates  C'ousul-GcnLral  at  Peking, 
Mr.  James  B.  Angell.  The  Utter  writes  as 
follows  to  Mr.  Lowry:  *  Dear  Sir  It  may 
be  known  to  you  I  hat  in  18^2  an  order  was 
issued  by  Prince  Kung  exempting  Chinese 
converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  from 
the  assessnienti  sometimes  made  by  oflicials 
for  processions,  theatrical  exhibitions,  etc., 
which  form  ii  |>Lirt  <>f  heathen  services.  At 
my  request  the  Tsungli  Yamen  have  now 
st-nt  an  instruction  to  all  the  high  provin 
cial  authorities  in  the  Empire  to  consider 
the  order  above  referred  to  as  henceforth 
applicable  to  Protestant  Chintae  couvrrts 
as  well  as  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  same 
exemption  is  secured  to  the  former  as  to  the 
latter.  I  am  instnictjDg  our  Consuls  to  in- 
form the  missionaries  in  lhi:ir  districts  of 
the  fact.  May  I  ask  you  to  Inform  your 
associates  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Pe- 
king? 

The  8ti[iermtemleijt  of  the  Central  China 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Ephcopal  Church, 
Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  hm  been  making  a  tour 
of  Lxploratioos  down  the  YaDgtae.  He  was 
ill  company  with  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft  at 
Cbinkiang  which  is,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
port a  ot  city  between  Kiukiang  and  Shang 
hai.  He  writes  from  that  point:  "The  I  a -it 
news  from  Brother  Carter  was  encouraging. 
He  is  nt  Chefoo.  Brother  and  Sister  Hykes 
were  well  ?•'  ^a^*  Hccouota.  Bagnall  was 
well  and  at  Wuchen.  Our  native  preacher 
had  been  driven  away  from  Nimchang,  tiie 
capital  of  the  province.  My  trip  from  Kiu 
kiang  to  to  (^binkJang  (three  hundred  miles) 
was  a  success.  Slopped  at  Wuhu  &b  days, 
where,  with  the  co-operation  of  BrotUor 
Taft,  a  Mission  site  was  successfully  nego 
tiated  for,  which  we  think  atJmiriibly  mi- 
uated.  It  is  Hmple  for  three  house*  and  a 
chapel .  B  ro  t  h  \i  r  T  <  t  ft  n  n  d  1 1  cave  ttiia  even  * 
ing  (July  20)  or  tomorrow  morning  for 
Nankmg,  Wuhu,  and  Kiukiang." 


3Soak  (KabI?. 


Ayesha:  a  tale  of  the  timee  of  ^loham- 
med,  is  by  Emma  Leslie,  and  published  by 
Phillips  &  Hunt,  of  New  York,  at  $1.25. 
The  style  of  the  book  will  be  seen  by  read- 
ing one  of  the  chapters  which  we  have 
transferred  lu  uur  culuifioa.  It  is  beaded 
"The  New  Religion."  The  book  contains 
ouy  pages,  and  is  tJie  fourth  volume  of  the 
sertea  of  Church  History  Stories  prepared 
by  the  author  It  is  an  excellent  book  for 
the  Sunday  (Mshool  library. 

How  I  Crossed  Africa,  Is  a  very  valu- 
able conttibutton  to  our  Literature  respecting 
Africa.     Written  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  U 
gives,  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  an  account  by  the  autlMir 
of  his  journey  across  Africa,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Indian  Ocean.     Major  Pinto 
made  the  journey  by  appointment  of  tbt 
Portugese  Government,  and  his  penoiuJ 
adventures  are    ntergpersed  by  inl«rest|nf 
accounts  of  the  country   people,  anunals, 
birds,  etc.,  throuj;h  which  he  passed    Ai 
he  entered  the  contrnent  at  Benguela  mi 
jourMuy^*.!  to  flihi,  the  headquarters  of  ibe 
new  Afiican  Mission  of  the  American  Board, 
the  ftccojut  here  given  will  bt.^  read  witli 
deep  mterest     It  m  published  by  J.  B.  Lip 
piDcott  (k  Co  ,  PbiUdeiphia,  at  f  7  t)0. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Womui^ 
Foreign  Mj&slonary  Sticiety  of  the  Methodis* 
Episcopal  Church  is  very  large  and  coni' 
plete,  coDlaluiDg  120  pages.  I  is  puMicMira 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Isabel  Hart,  of  Bilti- 
more.  $107,392. 4d  had  been  received,  being 
$31,582.19  in  excels  of  last  year  Eight 
new  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  foreign 
field  Inst  yean  The  Society  supports  11 
missionaries  in  China,  9  in  India,  4  in  South 
America,  7  in  Japan,  5  in  Mexico,  and  3  in 
Africa.  It  htis  under  its  care  over  SOO 
Bible  women  and  teachers^  f!  hof^pUai?  jtuii 
dispensaries,  15  bf>ardiog  sehooh  wt!h  atout 
800  pupils,  12.5  day-schools  with  3,0l)fl  girU 
anJ  women,  3  orphanages  with  400  orphiafi. 
and  1  h«>me  for  friendlf*&8  women,  aori 
through  its  agenciea  syatetnatically  riMts 
over  1,000  Zenanna.     A  grand  work! 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Bretbrvu 
in  Christ  has  been  received.  The  Boiid 
employed  last  year  377  miasioQaries  at  i  i 
average  salary  of  $3^0.90.  At  present  t&tf 
have  16  missionaries^  in  the  Foreign  Dep»n 
ment,  158  in  (he  Frontier  Department,  irnl 
200  in  the  Home  Department, 

The  annual  report  of  the  Woman'i  Jfl*- 
sionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
pjvangelical  Lutheran  Society  shows  thil 
$7,067  0a  was  receivetl  last  year  for  mis^ioni^ 
The  Society  has  ft  achoi^ls  In  India,  in  charge 
of  Mrs,  Howe  and  Mrs.  Uhl.  Mrs.  P.  Lucy, 
a  native  Ohrialian  woman,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  Zenana  work  in  India.  Miss  Kate 
Boggs,  of  Zanesville,  O. ,  went  oat  as  a  mil- 
sionary  to  India  last  November. 

The  AnK^rtQan  Board  has  issued  a  map  of 
Southern  Japan.  4  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft  9  in.,  cm 
fine  map  paper,  40  cents;  cfoth,  70  cents 
Address  orders  to  C.  N.  Chapin,  1  Somerset 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  M aIji jsu 
The  Malays  are  a  great  branch  of  the  human  family 
dwelling  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
Madagaeiear,  and  in  the  numerous  islandtt  of  the  Pacific 
They  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java 
Celebes,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines  and  Mada- 

» ^ascar.     Mr    Prichard   comprises   under  this  head  the 

[Pelyneaians  and  the  Maoris,  but  we  prefer  the  division 
iven  above. 
The  Malays  are  a  brown  complexioned  race,  darker 
than  the  Chinese,  but  not  as  dark  as  the  Hindus.  They 
have  long  black,  shining,  but  coarse  hair;  little  or  no 
beard;  large  mouth;  dark  eyes;  short  nose;  high  clieek 
bones.  The  Malay  language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its 
construction,  and  is  easily  acquired.  In  religion,  the 
civilized  Malays  are  Mohammedans,   having  embraced 

I  that  faith  in  the  13th  or  Hth  century.  The  tribes  in  the 
interior  and  on  some  of  the  islands  are  idolators  of  the 
most  debased  kind.     The  Malays  are  generally  passion- 

tate,  treacherous,  and  revengeful. 


The  Country  and  Feofile  of  Java. 

Java  i§  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  660 
miles  in  length,  and  from  55  to  135  miles  in  breadth,  and 
has  an  area  of  50,200  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  thirty-six  of  the  lofty  mountains  being 
volcanoes.  It  is  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Ketherlands. 
The  last  census  we  have  seen,  that  of  1874,  gave  48,522 
Europeans,  305,897  Chinese,  13,083  Arabians,  and  19,516 
Hindus.  The  Javanese  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and 
are  mostly  Mohammedans,  the  remainder  being **heathen,*' 
whose  religion  is  a  degraded  superstition.  In  moral 
habits  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
'  the  neighboring  islands. 

There  are  29  Dutch  Protestant  and  10  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen,  all  paid  by  the  government,  which  fixes 
their  sphere  of  labor  and  strictly  prohibits  proselytising. 
They  chiefly  labor  among  the  the  Europeans,  half-castes, 
and  intermediate  races  at  the  ports,  and  the  natives  of 
the  interior  are  neither  made  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion  nor  with  European  Education* 

Generally  the  hair  of  the  Malay  in  Java  is  long  and 
thick,  glossy  but  coarse,  and  of  an  ebony  blackness.  On 
leaving  the  bath  in  the  morning  the  women  let  the  hair 
float  to  dry  it,  afterward  coiling  it  up  very  closely  with 
a  comb.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  young  girls  place  among 
their  hair  some  flowers  of  the  ylamj-ylamj,  which  per- 
fume is  sought  for  in  preference  to  all  others.  When 
the  Malay  women  are  very  young  their  forms  are  often 
slender;  their  walk,  slow  and  a  Hltle  indolent,  does  not 
lack  a  certain  grace.  They  are  of  excessive  cleanliness; 
and  the  bath  is  for  them  a  necessity  of  existence  almost 
as  much  as  the  rice  and  the  fruits  on  which  they  almost 
wholly  subsist.     Their  sobriety  is  extreme;  they  are  good  \ 


housekeepers;  the  family  bonds  are  Y%rj  strong,  and 
while  their  religion  permits  several  wives,  monosamiiti 
are  not  rare  among  them.  However, man  and  woman d<^ 
not  live  at  all  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Man  is  master, 
but  a  devoted  master,  who  protects  the  family  and  worb 
for  it,  while  woman  is  considered  an  inferior  creature. 
She  does  not  play  the  roU  of  a  slave  or  even  that  of  a 
servant.  Often,  however,  she  aids  in  gaining  the  subiif* 
tence  of  the  family.  She  sews,  and  she  does  not  lack  i 
certain  adroitness  in  manual  labors.  In  the  season  of 
rice  harvest  she  goes  to  the  fields  and  is  as  good  a  har- 
vester as  the  man.  llien  is  the  epoch  when  the  young 
couples  learn  to  love  and  when  marriages  are  arranged 
and  concladed.  The  Malay  children  are  pretty  and  in- 
telligent. Among  the  little  boys  particularly,  there  is 
remarkable  beauty  of  form.  Misery  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  among  them.  A  hut  of  bamboo  costs  them 
little  more  than  the  trouble  of  constructing  it.  The  fur- 
niture is  simple  and  easily  made— a  modest  little  bed^ 
sometimes  a  simple  mat  of  straw,  a  table  and  a  chest  i» 
all  that  is  necessary.  Rice,  fruits,  above  all  bananu^ 
and  from  time  to  time  a  little  fish,  are  all  their  nouriali- 
ment  Their  necessities  being  so  limited  they  lesd  s 
calm  and  happy  existence.  Care  for  the  future  ooimts 
for  nothing.  The  Malays  have  great  respect  for  oldsge^ 
and  never  allow  the  helpless  aged  to  suffer.  They  hivd 
good  schools.  The  Holland  rule  is  most  paternal  vA 
elevating^  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island  increases  yeii 
by  year. 

The  Malays  indicate  the  hour  by  a  curious  instrument 
of  wood  called  a  Canton,  each  district  being  provided 
with  its  tonton^  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  ril* 
lage  or  near  the  market-place.  This  tonton  is  very  unique. 
It  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood;  at  the  top  is  fixed  a  great 
cord,  to  the  extremity  of  which  U  attached  a  woodea 
hammer.  The  blow  struck  by  this  hammer  against  the 
cylinder  gives  a  vigorous  sound,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  hours.  At  night,  two  men  called  gardom^ 
reinforce  the  person  in  charge  of  the  tonton,  and  together 
they  form  the  police  force  of  the  district.  One  is  armed 
with  a  long  forked  weapon  of  wood,  designed  to  pierot 
retreating  robbers  and  thieves,  "  in  the  pursuit  of  whom,'' 
says  a  native  critic,  "  they  should  occasionally  be  active, 
but  whom  they  rarely  succeed  in  reaching."  (See  pag* 
199,)  Policemen  are  much  alike  the  world  over,  whether 
armed  with  a  short  baton  or  a  long  fork. 


The  Conntrjr  and  People  of  Borneo. 

Borneo,  next  to  Australia  and  Papua,  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  world,  being  800  miles  in  length  by  700  in  breadth, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  2,000,000,  and  consists  of  three  classes: 
the  Dyakfl,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  al- 
most all  heathen;  the  Mohammedans  or  Malays,  fiogi* 
nese,  Javans,  Arabs,  and  Chinese.  The  Dyaks  live 
chiefly  in  the  interior  and  employ  themselves  with  culti* 
vating  the  land  and  with  collecting  gutta-percha,  resiHf 
gold  dust,  wax,   etc.     The  Malays  dwell  on  the  coagtt 


knd  are  traders  and  Bailors*  The  Chinese  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  mining.  The  largest  part  of  the  island  is 
ruled  by  the  Dutch. 


Byak  Mjirrla^e  Ceremony. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  Dyak  marriage  ceremony 
in  Borneo.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  sit 
on  two  bars  of  iron. 
The  prieat  waves 
two  fowls  over  them 
a  n  d  then  knocks 
their  beads  togeth- 
r.  The  bride- 
groom piits  a  che- 
root and  some  betel 
leaf  in  the  bride^s 
xnoutb.  The  fowls 
are  then  killed, 
ivbich  closes  the  cer- 
emony. 

— :o:^ 

The  Pe<*ple  of  New 
Gnlnea. 

The  Rev.  W.  G. 
Lawes  of  New 
Guiriea spoke  as  fol- 
lows at  the  General 
Conference  on  For- 
eign Missions  held 
at  Mildmay  in  Octo- 
Wr,  1878:  "The 
large  island  of  Kew 
Guinea  is  creating  a 
considerable  amount 
and  scientific  worlds 
rom    its 


nTilt    ]IASRU(}K   CEREMONY    IN    BORNEO. 


of  interest  in  the  commercial 
and  both  from  its  large  size, 
proximity  to  Australia — from  which  it  is 
"^only  separated  by  the  Torres  Straits — and  from  its 
nrobable  mineral  wealth,  it  must  come  to  occupy  an  im- 
[»ortant  place  in  the  consideration  of  al!  men.  To  the 
Christian  philanthropist,  above  all,  it  is  a  country  of 
eat  interest.  We  have  an  immense  number  of  races 
New  Guinea.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them, 
cept  those  amongst  whom  our  new  mission  has  been 
tablished — the  light-colored  Malay o-Polynesian  race 
round  the  coasts  of  the  So utli- Eastern  portion  of  the 
[sland.  Our  mission  extends  from  Yule  Island  to  the 
pastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea;  and  even  there  we 
lave  an  immense  admixture  of  races,  though  all  of  thera, 
believe,  from  their  appearance,  from  their  customs, 
.nd  from  their  condition  and  languages,  belong  to  the 
klalayo-Polynesian  family.  We  have  a  great  number 
f  sub-divisions  among  them.  When  I  tell  you  that  I 
ow  of  twenty -five  different  languages  spoken  on  the 
00  miles  of  coast  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  you  will 
■orm  some  idea  of  how  New  Guinea  is  split  up  and  di- 
rided.  We  find  the  people  in  a  primitive  state,  which 
e  almost  fancy  in  this  nineteenth  century  had  become 
ly  extinct,    ^e  find  there  the  old  lake  villages,  and 


there  is  still  the  stone  age  in  full  operation.  I  know  of 
no  vessel,  implement,  tool,  or  weapon  made  of  metal 
which  they  employ.  It  is  the  stone  age  yet,  and  every- 
thing else  agrees  with  this.  Morally,  we  find  what  we 
should  expect — viz,,  the  people  low  and  degraded,  but 
by  no  means  so  much  so  as  those  we  have  had  to  do  with 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  now 

Christians.      Liars, 
thieves,    and   mur- 
derers they  are;  but 
it  is   not  the  exis- 
tence of  these  thi  ngs 
that  causes  one  so 
much    surprise    as 
the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  what 
may  be  called  a  tone 
of  public  opinion  by 
which    these    vices 
roil  III  be  at  all  stig- 
matiMed,  or  the  evil- 
doer be   disgraced. 
They    would    un- 
blushingly    bring 
back  the  goods  they 
had    stolen    from 
you,  and  offer  them 
for    sale,     withom, 
even    an    atom     of 
shame.       A     dog 
stoned  to  death  by 
boys  in  England  ex- 
cites far  more  hor- 
ror and  indignation  than  the  taking  of  human  life  in  New 
Guinea.  Religiously  the  darkness  is  perhaps  much  greater. 
It  is  darkness  which  can  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described. 
At  Port  Moresby  and  the  district  north  I  can  say  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God  or  a  Supreme  Being, 
Along  the  coast  they  have  an  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit,  but 
we  have  found  nowhere  any  idea  of  worship;  religiously 
all  seems  a  blank.     Their  only  religious  ideas  consist  in 
a  gloomy  superstitious  fear  of  death;  but  in  it  there  is 
no  idea  of  propitiating  the  Spirit  or  securing  its  favor. 
Five  years  ago  we  went  to  this  people  and  commenced  a 
mission  among  them.     We  commenced  it  in  connection 
with  the  London   Missionary  Society,     I  had  had  per-  ' 
sonally  sufficient  experience   during  eleven  years'  resi^f 
dence  on  Savage  Island  in   the   Soutli   Pacific  to  know 
where   we   ought  to   begin.     Men  who  never  tried  the 
experiment  may  believe  in  civilizing  agencies.     But  wo  ' 
who  have  tried  them  may  be  pardoned  if  we  decline  to 
try  the  experiment  over  again. 

The  very  agencies  that  are  depended  upon  we  find  to 
he  fruitless.  Clothe  the  natives  and  they  do  not  know 
how  to  use  clothes.  Ask  them  what  they  have  done 
with  the  clothes,  and  they  will  say,  as  was  said  some 
time  ago,  we  have  wrapped  our  drums  in  them;  the  best 
use  they  could  put  them  to.     I  have  given  them  a  good 
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Birmingham  hatchet,  and  had  it  returned  rather  than 
that  they  should  give  up  their  stone  ones.  With  true 
native  conservatism  they  say:  ".This  is  our  way  and  that 
is  yours;"  and  they  prefer  to  cling  to  their  own.  If 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  without  civilization  and  civil- 
izing agencies,  then  the  salvation  of  New  Guinea  I  be- 
lieve to  be  hopeless.  But  my  experience  among  tribes 
and  races  such  as  these  warrants  me  in  believing  strong- 
ly that  with  them  also  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  I  believe  it 
is  the  only  power  which  can  raise  a  people  such  as  this. 
Those  other  powers  are  levers  long  enough  and  strong 
enough;  but  there  is  no  fulcrum  on  which  you  can  place 
them.  It  is  only  the  Gospel  that  finds  such  a  fulcrum  in 
the  human  heart  and  then  will  raise  it. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  how  we  tried  to  do  it.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  such  a  Babel,  we  cannot  readily 
appeal  to  them  in  their  own  way.  We  came  ignorant 
of  their  language;  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  ours; 
and  there  are  no  interpreters  there.  But  we  have  to  go 
with  human  kindness;  and  I  have  found,  sir,  that  this  is 
a  key  which  unlocks  every  door,  however  firmly  it  may 
be  closed  against  us.  The  power  of  human  kindness 
does  win  its  way.  We  are  now  welcomed  along  the 
coast  as  the  men  who  bring  and  make  peace;  and  we  are 
looked  upon  as  their  friends.  In  the  early  days  of  a 
mission,  like  that  of  New  Guinea,  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  oral  teaching.  I  believe  strongly,  more 
strongly  now  than  ever,  in  the  power  of  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  We  cannot  preach  to  them;  but  if  we 
can  get  a  footing  in  their  villages  we  can  begin  to  exert 
power  for  their  salvation,  and  in  that  Christian  life  lies 
mostly  our  hope  for  the  evangelization  and  elevation  of 
2Tew  Guinea.  To  that  we  can  add  oral  teaching,  as 
soon  as  we  have  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Is  there  hope  for  the  elevation  of  New 
Guinea?  I  should  rather  ask.  Is  there  any  reason  to  dis- 
pair?  I  know  of  no  ground  on  which  we  can  look  gloom- 
ily to  the  future;  but  we  may  look  with  every  confi- 
dence to  the  time  when  New  Guinea  shall  be  won  for 
the  Lord.  There  is  no  field  white  unto  the  harvest,  but 
there  is  a  glorious  field  for  the  ploughman  and  the 
£ower. 


Missionary  Experience  in  New  Guinea. 

An  Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  at  tbe  Annaal  Meeting  of  the  London 
Miaelonary  Society  In  1880,  by  the  Rev.  8.  McFarlane. 

Those  of  you  who  read  our  "Reports"  may  remember 
that  in  1870  the  directors  of  our  Society  asked  me  if  I 
would  transfer  my  services  from  the  Loyalty  Group  to 
establish  a  mission  in  New  Guinea.  Although  the  direc- 
tors had  not  requested  that  any  prospective  voyage 
should  be  made  before  I  came  home,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  look  at  New  Guinea,  and 
take  some  teachers  there,  who  might  be  carrying  on  the 
work  while  we  were  arranging  about  it  here.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1871  Mr.  Murray  and  I  went  down  and  com- 
menced a  mission  in  New  Guinea.  We  formed  stations 
at  Damley  and  Dauan  and  SaibaL    These  were  the  first 


stepping-stations  to  the  mainland;  but  the  first  stations 
formed  on  the  mainland  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fly 
River,  at  Eatau  and  Turi-Turi.  These  were  all  amongst 
what  is  called  the  Papuan  tribe.  We  had  teachers 
simply  from  Western  Polynesia,  who  were  Papoans;  and 
so  we  commenced  among  the  Papuans.  We  then  paid 
a  visit  to  the  lighter-colored  races  on  the  southeast  pe- 
ninsula, and  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  get  teachers 
of  their  color;  and  a  mission  amongst  them  was  estab* 
Ibhed  in  the  following  year,  when  I  was  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  GilL 

Mr.  Lawes,  was  appointed  to  go  from  the  Savage  Is- 
land Mission  and  take  charge  of  the  New  Guinea  Mis- 
sion, amongst  the  lighter  colored  tribes  with  whom  he 
had  been  laboring  on  the  south-east  peninsula.  I  was 
requested  to  continue  my  work  amongst  the  Papuans, 
which  I  did,  and  at  the  request  of  the  directors  gave  five 
years  more  especially  to  the  work  of  pioneering  along 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  We  not  only  found  that 
New  Guinea  was  the  largest  island  in  the  world— as 
long  as  from  London  to  Constantinople,  and  600  miles 
wide  in  some  parts — but  that  it  was  the  darkest  and 
most  neglected  island  in  the  world;  that  whilst  all  the 
great,  stirring  events  of  the  missionary  age  have  been 
taking  place;  whilst  the  light  of  God's  truth  has  been 
dispelling  darkness  upon  200  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  Gospel  has  been  sapping  the  position  of  ancient 
systems  of  idolatry  in  India,  China,  and  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  families  and  whole  islands  have  been 
giving  up  their  idols  and  coming  to  take  a  place  amongst 
the  civilised  and  the  saved;  the  people  of  New  Guinea 
have  been  revelling  in  an  abominable  cannibalism  and 
idolatry. 

It  has  been  so  for  ages.  The  people  have  been  sitting 
in  their  cocoanut  groves,  under  the  trees,  mending  their 
bows  and  making  their  poisoned  arrows,  and  preparing 
to  make  raids  upon  unsuspecting  villages  for  victims  for 
their  cannibal  feasts.  There  they  are  still,  as  they  have 
been  for  so  many  years,  decorating  themselves  and  their 
houses  with  paint  and  feathers  and  human  skulls  and 
bones.  Ah!  they  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  island  in  which  they  live,  with  its  magnificent 
forests;  its  splendid  mountains;  its  fertile  valleys;  its 
rich  plains;  its  sunny  slopes;  its  green  clad  hills,  and 
those  grand  rivers  of  which  you  have  read,  with  flowing 
streams  and  dashing  cascades;  its  groves  of  cocoannt 
trees  and  well-cultivated  gardens,  with  its  spices,  masooi 
bark,  and  betel  nut.  There  it  lies  beneath  the  blazing 
tropical  sun,  with  its  head  lifted  up  four  or  five  miles  in- 
to the  cool  atmosphere  above  the  sea. 

Now,  how  is  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  a  place  like 
that?  Well,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  a  brave 
band  of  Dutch  missionaries,  who  commenced  a  mission 
at  the  north  end  of  New  Guinea.  All  of  them  have 
passed  away;  their  mission  has  been  broken  up;  and 
there  is  but  one  man  left  to  tell  the  tale  in  Germany. 
These  men  amid  suffering,  privation,  and  death«  at- 
tempted, at  least,  to  do  a  glorious  work  for  their  Master. 


had  the  experience  of  those  men,  and  we  had  our 
experience,  aod  we  had  such  information  as  we 
i  collect  from  sailors,  pearl-sellers,  Dutch  reports, 
so  on,  all  of  which  led  us  to  feel  that  in  a  country 
New  Guinea  you  must  move  cautiously.  Rashness 
lly  means  defeat.  You  must  study  the  conditions 
lealth  in  a  country  like  that;  for,  if  they  are  not 
ied  and  followed,  a  torrid  clime  rigorously  inflicts  a 
filty  in  proportion  to  the  neglect.  I  felt  strongly 
i  the  first,  that  in  order  to  open  up  a  mission  in  New 


ure  before  I  left  of  giving  the  people  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  their  own  language.  Chapels 
have  heen  built,  and  altogether  there  is  a  very  great  en- 
couragement to  go  on  with  the  mission. 

Take  our  station  at  Murray  Island.  In  1S7X  one  of 
the  Lifu  men  huilt  a  canoe  and  went  across  to  Murray 
Island,  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  people  who  were 
then  strangling  their  children  and  living  in  heathenism 
and  idolatry.  That  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  ago; 
and  now,  eighteen  months  ago^  having  heard  that  in  the 
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lea,  you  have  to  work  upon  different  lines  from  those 
le  South  Sea  Missiaii.  The  hest  thing  we  can  do 
^,  the  thing  that  has  been  done  for  years,  is  to  settle 
1  amidst  the  people,  in  order  to  work  for  them;  but 
^  that  out  in  New  Guinea,  along  that  600  miles  of 
L  where  the  villages  are  near  swamps  or  stagnant 
1^  would  simply  mean  the  death  of  our  teachers,  the 
ng  of  the  missionary,  and  the  collapse  of  the  mis- 

The  great  point  is  to  select  healthy  centres.  It  is 
to  be  on  a  hill  a  mile  away,  where  you  can  live  for 
\  amongst  them,  and  have  a  central  educational  de- 
fient,  where  the  natives  could  he  trained,  and  you 
I  acquire  the  language  and  work  for  the  people — it 
iter  to  be  a  mile  away,  and  have  the  trouble  of  go- 
:own  to  them  and  working  for  them,  than  to  try 
ive  amongst  them  for  eighteen  months  and  then 
to  leave  altogether, 

hat  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Guinea? 
tend  that  if  we  had  not  done  anything  more  than 
up  600  miles  of  coast-line,  and  established  thirty 
on  stations,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
t  all  those  place.%  that  would  have  been  something 
even  years'  work.     But  we  have  done  more   than 

There   are   four   languages  reduced   to    writing. 

is  fiomething.     We  have  school-books  translated 

Jiem.j^We  have  a  catechism;  and  I  had  the  pleas- 


iSouth  Sea  Islands  they  collected  all  their  idols  together 
and  burned  them  when  they  did  not  believe  in  them,  I 
had  the  pleasure  on  coming  back  from  a  live  month'a 
cruise  on  the  coast,  to  find  that  these  people  had  collected 
their  idols  together,  and  said  that  as  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  them  anymore,  they  wanted  them  to  be  burned* 
These  people  are  not  only  rising  in  the  scale  of  education, 
hut  they  have  a  court-house^  they  have  their  magistrate, 
and  they  have  appointed  one  of  the  chiefs  as  king. 
They  have  established  a  number  of  laws.  They  have 
twenty  of  their  best  young  men  appointed  as  policemen* 
They  may  do  some  very  stupid  things  at  first;  btit  it 
will  all  come  right  by  and  by. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  the 
Gospel  began  to  take  effect  upon  them,  Saibai  is  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  on  which  we  first  established  the 
mission,  and  from  which  we  had  to  clear  out  on  two  or 
three  occasion h.  The  natives  are  what  are  called  skull* 
hunters;  that  is,  they  are  constantly  making  raids  on 
the  mainland  in  order  to  get  skulls,  which  they  valne  as 
trophies.  Well,  I  thought,  if  we  could  get  those  feU 
lows,  who  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  '*go*'  in  them,"*! 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  and  into  an  institu- 
tion, they  woiild  make  splendid  pioneer  teachers  for  the 
Fly  River  and  places  where  Europeans  cannot  live.  So 
we  worked  away  with  the  island  for  a  long  time,  and 
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two  years  ago  I  remember  having  a  very  interesting 
meeting  with  these  people.  A  little  chapel  had  been 
built,  and  they  all  got  together,  and  promised  that  they 
would  give  up  skull  hunting.  I  did  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  their  promises,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
them.  They  said,  "We  will  give  up  skull  hunting,  and 
we  will  embrace  Christianity."  We  had  a  very  nice  ser- 
vice, and  af^er  I  left,  the  teacher  began  to  tell  the 
people:  "If  you  are  going  to  embrace  Christianity,  you 
must  do  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  South  Seas.  Instead  of 
quarreling  and  fighting  with  people  who  come  to  see 
you,  you  must  give  them  presents;  and  then  when  you 
go  to  see  them  they  will  give  you  presents*  in  return." 
Well,  by  and  by  the  Fly  River  men  came  down — notor- 
ious warriors  known  all  round  the  coast — ^to  visit  those 
who  used  to  be  old  enemies  of  theirs  at  SaibaL  These 
men  said  to  the  Fly  Biver  men  "No  more  fighting  here. 
We  are  Christians  now."  The  Fly  River  men  seemed  to 
think  there  was  nothing  like  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shone;  so,  after  receiving  presents  of  food,  they  began 
plundering  the  plantations,  which  they  thought  they 
could  do  with  impunity.  They  filled  their  canoes  and 
went  away  in  the  night.  This  was  rather  too  much  for 
the  Christianity  of  the  Saibaians;  so  they  got  out  their 
fleet  canoes  and  followed  these  men.  On  reaching  them 
they  did  not  give  them  a  volley  of  arrows,  as  they  would 
have  done  in  days  gone  by;  but  they  jumped  into  the 
water,  pulled  the  outriggers  off  of  the  canoes,  and  sent 
the  bananas  and  cocoanuts  floating  about.  One  of  the 
Saibaians  said:  "Look  here,  you  Fly  River  men,  if  we 
had  not  been  Christians  we  should  have  killed  you  peo- 
ple." He  said,  "We  have  embraced  Christianity  now, 
and  our  teacher  says  we  are  to  do  good  to  those  who 
injure  us."  I  dare  say  the  Fly  River  men  could  not  see 
what  good  they  had  done  them;  but  he  said  something 
to  the  men,  who  jumped  into  the  water  again,  got  the 
outriggers  and  collected  the  food,  and  then  said,  "Now 
you  go  away  to  your  home,  and  look  out  you  don't  come 
to  repeat  that."  It  was  a  grand  thing  for  us  to  feel  that 
the  natives  did  not  give  them  their  poisoned  arrows,  as 
they  would  have  done  in  days  gone  by. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night  I  landed  in  New 
Guinea,  and  I  should  like  to  compare  it  with  the  last 
night  before  I  left.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  captains 
of  our  vessels  and  those  on  board.  Their  work  is  out  at 
sea.  But  when  they  bring  the  vessel  to  a  certain  point 
and  the  anchor  is  dropped,  they  have  their  evening's 
ohat  and  turn  in;  when  very  often  the  missionary  paces 
the  deck  in  great  anxiety,  because  he  is  to  go  on  shore 
next  morning  amongst  a  number  of  savages.  I  remem- 
ber the  feeling  that  came  across  me  that  night.  I  could 
see  the  fires  through  the  grove  of  cocoanut  trees;  I  could 
hear  the  drums  beating;  and  I  heard  sometimes  the 
shrieks  of  woman.  I  knew  that  there  was  heathenism 
and  cannibalism  all  round.  Ah!  but  as  I  sat  on  the 
verandah  of  my  little  house  at  Murray  Island  the  night 
before  I  came  to  this  country,  you  must  try  and  under- 
stand what  my  feelings  were  then.     I  was  coming  home 


to  my  own  country  and  family.  The  opening  up  of  the 
mission  had  been  mostly  accomplished,  and  here  I  was 
sitting  on  the  verandah  of  this  house,  and  I  saw  a  fire  in 
the  cocoanut  grove,  just  as  I  had  done  on  that  night  be- 
fore I  landed,  ^nd  as  I  sat  there  and  thought  of  the 
work  that  had  been  accomplished  during  the  six  or  seven 
years,  there  was  a  sound  that  came  warbling  up  the  hill. 
It  was  not  the  shrieks  of  women,  but  it  was  one  of 
Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns.  These  people  were  engag- 
ed in  their  evening  worship;  and  after  the  singing  of 
the  hymn,  and  prayer,  and  the  talking  of  the  teacher, 
then  came  about  two  hours  of  singing  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  it.  They  know  nearly  all  Moody  and  Sankey's 
hymns.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  within  eight 
years.  It  was  twenty  years  before  the  missionaries  of 
Tahiti  had  their  hearts  cheered  by  knowing  that  a  native 
was  praying  to  the  true  Gk>d.  We  have  not  had  to  wait 
twenty  years  for  that  in  New  Guinea. 

There  were  two  young  men  down  at  Dauan,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  main.  One  of  them  was  spear- 
ed by  the  young  chief,  to  follow  his  father's  spirit  into 
spiritland;  but  the  other  one  became  very  serious  and 
anxious,  and  made  many  inquiries  from  the  teacher 
about  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Seas. 
One  day  he  walked  out  very  thoughtfully;  and  the 
teacher,  suspecting  that  he  was  going  out  to  pray,  went 
after  him  and  followed  him  until  he  came  to  a  banana 
plantation.  There  he  saw  him  kneel  down  under  one  of 
those  trees.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  this  was  his 
prayer:  "O  God,  we  hear  that  thou  art  the  great  God, 
the  true  God,  the  only  God.  My  heart  is  dark,  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen  are  all  dark.  Have  pity  on 
us  and  give  us  light."  I  was  exceedingly  touched  when 
I  heard  it,  and  greatly  delighted,  because  I  look  at  that 
as  New  Guinea  upon  its  knees  asking  God  for  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings — that  He  would  give  light.  You  re- 
member that  when  the  world  was  without  form  and 
void,  the  very  first  step  toward  order  and  beauty  and 
life,  was  the  Divine  command,  "Let  there  be  light'' 
And  now  there  is  darkness  brooding  over  New  Guinea, 
and  if  we  are  only  faithful,  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
soon  have  that  light  spreading  over  that  land.  I  was 
down  yonder  in  Scotland  a  little  while  ago,  and  was 
talking  to  an  old  gentleman  in  the  Indian  navy  about 
this  young  man,  and  I  said:  ''The  directors  of  our  So- 
ciety are  talking  about  curtailing  our  mission  in  New 
Guinea  for  want  of  funds."  As  ne  bade  me  good-bye 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  ''My  good  sir, 
you  dare  not  let  the  people  alone  there.  You  cannot 
withdraw.  You  must  not  excite  hopes  like  these  in  the 
minds  of  those  people  and  then  withdraw.*'  I  said,  "It 
is  for  you;"  and  I  say  the  same  this  morning:  "It  is  for 
the  constituents  of  this  Society  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
curtail  our  efforts.  Therefore  let  us  only  be  faithful; 
not  alone  by  giving,  but  by  united  prayer  and  effort 
Of  course,  prayer  without  effort  would  be  simple  super- 
stition; and  effort  without  prayer  would  be  idolatry. 
We  want  the  two  blended,  and  then  we  shall  very  soon 
see  the  prayer  of  this  young  man  answered — ^the  light 
of  the  Gospel  spreading  all  over  New  Guinea,  that  Gos- 
pel of  light  and  love  and  peace. 


THE    GOSPEL    IN    ALL    LANDS. 


Olance  at  New  Haiiien  ftiid  Afljacent  Islands. 
Prof.  Christlieb  gives  the  following  "  glance  "  at  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands:  ^^  New  Guinea^  wbieh 
in  the  north-west  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Ihttch 
mifiaionariea,  while  in  the  boh th -east  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  has  carried  on  operations  since  1871,  chiefly 
by  native  evangelists  drawn  from  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. But  here,  owing  to  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  yet  in  their  **  age  of  stone,"  and 
to  the  diversities  of  race  and  speech  (on  the  south  cojvst, 
on  a  strip  of  land  300  miles  long,  as  many  as  25)  we  see 
no  fields  white  unto  harvest,  but  only  a  soil  hardened  for 
the  sowing,  on  which,  however,  some  few  first-fruits  have 
come  to  maturity.  Celebes^  with  the  crown  of  all  Dutch 
missions.  Minaha^ga,  which  has  now  become  a  Christian 
|>6ninsula,  of  whose  114,000  inhabitants  more  than  80,000 

,have  been  oou verted — those  are  divided  into  199  comum- 
nities  with  125  schools.  Kow,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  sustain  themselves,  the  great  error,  that  the  Christians 
were  neversufliciently  trained  to  self-support,  is,  however, 
causing  serious  difficulties.  'l*he  recently-formed  Dutch 
missions  in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands,  ivhere  the 
lately  completed  seminary  for  evangelists  in  Depok  shows 
that  Holland  is  at  last  trying  to  make  amends  for  long 
neglect  Yet  the  large  Christian  coramanities  in  Am- 
boyna,  Ki,  and  the  Aru  Islands,  and  the  other  fruits  of 
misBionary  effort  in  Timor  and  Wetter,  are  still  waiting 
in  vain  for  a  missionary-.     '^The  MhenUh  misaion  in  the 

[southern  part  of  Borneo^  in  the  north  of  which  island  the 
Propagation  Society  is  endeavoring  to  esfablinli  itself 
more  firmly.  The  same  society,  too,  is  rapidly  assuming 
large  proportions  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  where, 
including  those  in  Nias  and  Borneo,  there  are  about  3,000 
native  Christians,  with  26  German  miiisionaries.  A  bar- 
rier is  thus  formed  against  the  advance  of  Islamism, 
which  invoIuDtarily  the  Dutch  government  is  greatly 
aiding  by  the  use  of  the  Malayiah  language  in  the  law 
courts,  and  the  employment  of  Mohammedan  as  inferior 
officials." 


The  Conuirjr  and  IVople  of  Mada^asear. 

Madagascar  is  an  iwland  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  in  length  about  E»50  miles,  and  in  breadth  in  its 
widest  part  350  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  225,000 
square  mile«.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  Africa.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1506,  when  Almeida, 
the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India,  stopped  there  on  his 
way  to  India.  The  population  at  the  present  time  is 
about  2,500,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagancar,  though 
living  so  close  to  Africa  are  not  Africans  but  are  allied 
to  the  Malays.  Their  phynical  appearance,  habits,  and 
language,  all  prove  this. 

The  people  are  below  the  average  height  of  Europeans. 
The  color  ranges  from  a  l>rown  and  chocolate  color  to 
almost  a  black.  The  hair  of  the  liglUer  races  is  gener- 
ally long,  black  and  shining,  and  of  the  darker  it  is  in- 
clined to  be  frizzly. 

The  Hovas  who  inhabit  the  central  jnovince  are  the 


lightest  in  color  and  the  most  intelligent.  They  are  th<j 
dominant  race.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Mala- 
gasy were  divided  into  fifty  distinct  tribes,  each  govern- 
ed by  their  own  chiefs,  but  gradually  the  smaller  tribe* 
were  absorbed  into  the  larger  ones  until  now,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Ilova  chief. 

Marriages  are  celebrated  at  an  early  age^  frequently 
as  early  as  twelve  or  fourteen  years.     A  descriptioD  of 
a  marriage  is  given  by  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Jr.    He  aayi; 
**The  bride  in  this  instance  was  a  pretty  girl  of  tUrteeil 
years  of  age  who  had  been  a  pupO  in  the  mission  school 
The  bridegroom   who  was  a  year  older,  w^as  connected 
with  the  same  school.     They  first  came   to  the  cliapel 
and   were  married   according   to   the   English    Rito&l. 
This  was  followed   by  the    native  ceremonies.      They 
went  to  the  house  of  the  bride*»  father.     Here  a  fea^ 
was  being  prepared,  and  the  relations  were  assembled.  \ 
The  young  married    people  were  seated    together,  ooej 
mantle  being  thrown  around  them  both;  and  as  soon  ttj 
rice  and  other  food  had  been  brought  in,  one  dish  ww  \ 
placed  before  them,  from   wliich  they  both  ate,  apptf*  j 
ently  as' a  symbol  of  the  future  unity  of  their  interests*  j 
I'he   bride^a  father  then  made  a  speech,  formally  in- 
nouncing  to  those  present  that  his  daughter  bad  become  ( 
the  wife  of  their  friend,  thanking  them  for  their  pres- 
ence and  sympathy,  and   invoking  a  blessing  upon  tbej 
oewly  married  pair.     Good  wishes  and  cougratulatioDii 
were  then  expressed  by  one  of  the  guests,  as  spokesmso 
for  the  cumj^any,  and  all  then  partook  of  the  food  whicli 
consisted  of  rice,  meat  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  bananift, 
peaches  and  other  fruit.     After  a  little  time,  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  and 
here  the  same  ceremonies  were  repeated.     A   piece  of 
money  was  handed  to  an  officer  of  the  palace  for  presea- 
tation  to  the  cpteen,  this  being  considered  as  the  legftl 
completion   to   the   marriage.     Both    bride    and  bride- 
groom are  generally  dressed  as  handsomely  as  the  mesai 
of  the  fiimily  will  allow. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  very  simple,  being  scaaty, 
loose,  and  flowing.  The  monetary  system  is  rude  and 
primitive.  The  standard  coin  is  the  Spanish  dollar.  All 
sums  below  a  dollar  in  value  are  obtained  by  cutting  up 
the  coin  into  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  w^eighiug 
it  by  means  of  little  scales  and  weights,  whi<*h  ovtry 
one  cames  about  with  him, 

A  peculiar  custom  is  that  of  the  Covenant  of  Blood. 
**Tlns  in  an  agreement  entered  into  by  two  piersons  to 
aid  and  support  each  otlier  in  every  circumstance  of 
difficulty  or  adversity  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
The  covenant  is  made  by  a  small  portion  of  blood  being 
drawn  from  the  bosom  near  the  heart,  and  each  party 
swallowing  florae  of  that  taken  from  his  friend.  By  this* 
solemn  act  it  is  thought  that  each  partakes  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  very  life  of  the  other,  and  is  thenceforth  oo« 
with  him.  A  long  form  of  oath  is  repeated,  binding  ^f^e 
covenanting  parties  to  help  each  other  at  all  net^^U  i 
j  times  with  property,  exertion,  and  even  life,  if  necessary. 
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and  impreoatmg  fearful  calamitit^s  upon  their  heads 
Bhoald  the  vow  be  broken." 

A  large  portion  of  the  people  have  accepted  Christi- 
anity^  but  the  old  idolatrous  rites  are  obseived  in  some 
sections  of  the  country.  All  the  national  idols  have 
been  destroyed. 

Some  Roraish  priests  were  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  London  Missionary  So- 


The  London  Misslonarj  Society  In  Madairasear 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  made  in  May  of 
this  year  gives  us  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
Malagasy  and  the  mission  of  the  Society  among  them: 

"The  Madagascar  Mission  has  shared  in  the  progress 
of  the  last  ten  years  more  markedly  than  any  other  field. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  burning  of  the  national  idols  in- 
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ciety  determined  to  establish  a  mission  there.  But  it 
was  not  until  1811  that  the  first  missionary,  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp  was  sent  out.  He  died  before  reaching  the  coun- 
try* In  1818  the  Rev.  8.  Be  van  and  Rev,  D.  Jonea 
were  sent  out.  Other  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1821 
and  1822.  At  first  the  mission  was  successful,  but  in 
1836  the  missionaries  were  expelled  and  from  that  time 
until  1861  the  laws  were  severe  against  Christianity,  and 
many  of  the  native  Christians  were  put  to  death.  On 
the  15th  of  August^  1861,  Queen  Ranavalonadied,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-throe  years.  Her  son,  Prince  Rakato 
succeeded  under  the  name  of  Radama  XL  **The  sun  did 
not  set  on  the  day  on  which  he  became  king  of  Mada- 
gascar, before  he  had  proclaimed  equal  protection  to  all 
ita  inhabitants,  and  declared  that  every  man  was  free  to 
warship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, without  fear  or  danger,"  ''J^'he  prisons  were 
opened  and  the  exiles  recalled.  It  was  soon  known  that 
there  was  perfect  liberty  of  worship,  and  in  1862  the 
London  Missionary  Society  resumed  work  there  by  send- 
ing four  ordained  niinistere,  a  medical  missionary,  a 
scbool-master  and  a  printer.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  with  but  little  interruption,  there  has  been  a 
Steady  progress  in  the  mission  work  on  the  island. 


The  practice  in  Madagascar  of  holding  slaves  appears 
to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  t!m<-8.  Slaves  are  de- 
rived from  captives  taken  in  war;  persons  condemned  to 
alavery  for  crime  or  political  offences ;  and  people  who 
are  sold  for  debt,  and  their  descendenti?.  Some  of  tbem 
are  of  African  origin. 


augiirated  a  social  revolution  in  tfie  llova  kingdom, 
from  which  there  has  been  no  going  back,  and  which  baa 
been  followed  by  moat  startling  results.  The  changes 
produced  in  Home  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  chiefs 
and  people  together  have  embraced  Christianity,  have 
here  been  witnessed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  connection 
with  a  more  advanced  and  consolidated  government* 
And  it  is  most  instructive  to  observe  the  effect  produced 
by  Christianity  when  its  teachings  are  intelligently  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  by  the  rulers  of  a  people. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  Malagasy  people  are 
regarded^  the  change  produced  during  ten  years  is  most 
remarkable.  One  of  the  collateral  results  of  Christian 
instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  progress  of  the 
nation.  In  the  social  life  and  habits  of  the  people  the 
change  has  not  been  less  marked-  The  Malagasy  are  by 
nature  exceedingly  impure,  and  in  their  heathen  state 
licentiousness  of  the  grossest  kind  was  the  open  rule. 
Now,  there  is  a  \ery  marked  cbange  in  the  outward 
morality  of  the  people  in  those  districts  where  Christi- 
anity bas  obtained  a  firm  footing;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
real  change  is  being  slowly  wrought  in  their  opinions 
and  feelings  on  this  subject. 

When  the  Sovereign  declared  her  conversion  to  the 
new  faith  by  burning  her  idols,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  people,  accustomed  to  follow  their  leaders, 
came  over  in  large  numbers  to  Christianity.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  decade  found  the  missionaries  t^er- 
whelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  which  had 
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thus  set  in.  Thousands  had  cast  off  heathenism,  had 
banded  themselves  together  in  Christian  congregations, 
and  were  trying  to  conduct  Christian  worship  according 
to  their  light.  It  iias  necessary  that  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  to  meet,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  cry 
of  a  people  thus  simultaneously  stretching  out  feeble 
hands  to  heaven  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  And  it  was  even 
more  needful  to  make  provbion  for  the  future  nourish- 
ment and  training  of  those  who  had  thus  committed 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  immediate  need  was  met  by  the  services  of  a  very 
large  number  of  native  preachers  of  very  various  capac- 
ity and  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  permanent  want 
was  provided  for  by  paying  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  Tlie  provision  made  for  the  training 
of  native  pastors  and  evangelists  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  In  addition  to  this  a  Normal  School  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  small  and  feeble  way  since  1868 
was  re-organized  in  1872,  and  has  done  most  useful  work 
in  preparing  a  staff  of  carefully  trained  teachers.  A 
similar  Normal  School  for  the  Betsileo  District  was 
opened  at  Fianarantsoa  in  1871;  and  a  girls' Central 
School,  providing  a  second  grade  education,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  capital  in  1872.  The  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister  have  sympathized  most  heartily  with  these  ef- 
forts to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  people,  and  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  educa- 
cation.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  from  369  at  the  end  of  1870  to  862  ten  years 
after,  in  which  43,904  children  are  receiving  a  good  e  e- 
mentary  education.  And  there  are  now  upwards  of 
26.000  adults  able  to  read. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  books  which  has  thus  been 
oreattid,  the  printing  press  has  been  kept  constantly  at 
work,  and  has,  during  the  ten  years,  issued  not  less  than 
1,500,000  copies  of  publications  of  various  kinds. 

The  Directors  would  take  the  opportunity  here  to  ex- 
press the  deep  obligation  under  which  the  Society  has 
been  laid  by  the  continued  and  generous  aid  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  This  aid  has  been  given  to  all  their  missions 
without  stint  or  grudging,  and  has  made  it  possible  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  without  such  help.  In  the 
South  Sea  and  Madagascar  Missions,  in  particular,  this 
generous  aid  has  been  most  conspicuous. 

Previous  to  1870,  the  missionaries  in  Madagascar  were 
all  gathered  in  the  capital,  and  their  efforts  were  centred 
upon  the  churches  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
first  forward  move  of  the  new  decade  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  Betsileo  country.  A  second  movement 
was  made  in  1875  to  the  Antsihanika  district,  north-east 
from  Antananarivo.  The  third  mission  was  to  Mojanga 
in  the  Iboina  district,  on  the  north-west  coast  And, 
finally,  last  year  a  missionary  was  stationed  at  Tamatave, 
the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast. 

As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  ten  years  the  number  of 
churches  has  increased  from  800  to  nearly  1,2C0.     The 


membership  has  grown  from  37,113  to  71,565.  The 
number  of  adults  able  to  read  is  now  26,217,  as  com- 
pared with  about  11,000  in  1871.  And  the  contributions 
of  the  churches  for  all  purposes  during  the  ten  years,  in- 
cluding the  money  collected  by  the  Palace  Church  for 
evangelistic  and  educational  purposes,  is  about  £40,000. 

The  Society  dedicated  in  January  last  a  college  build- 
ing in  Aptananarivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  '^t  was 
commenced  in  1869  as  a  theological  institution  for  the 
training  of  native  pastors  and  evangelists.  In  1876  it 
was  enlarged  into  a  general  college,  having  a  secular  as 
well  as  a  theological  department.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, one  hundred  and  nine  ministerial  students  have 
been  trained  and  sent  forth,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are 
now  laboring  in  connection  with  the  mission,  in  addi- 
tion to  ten  others  who,  after  six  years*  faithful  service 
as  evangelists,  have  been  called  to  occupy  important 
positions  in  the  Government.  •  Thirteen  secular  students 
also  finished  their  course  of  study  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  and  are  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 

State." 

The  London  Missionary  Society  report  this  year  as 
follows  respecting  the  Antsihanaka  Mission  in  Mada- 
gascar: "The  Antsihanaka  Province  lies  to  the  north  of 
Imerina,  the  journey  between  the  respective  capitals  oc- 
cupying six  days.  The  province  covers  an  area  of  some 
two  thousand  square  miles,  and  it  contains  a  population 
of  about  40,000.  Since  the  year  1875  mission  labors 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  district  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Pearse,  assisted  by  native  evangelists.  The  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  Sihanaka  as  a  tribe  are  proverbial; 
and  these  characteristics  manifest  themselves  less  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  Grospel  than  in  s  olid  indifference 
to  its  message.  So  far  as  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  attendance  at  public  worship  is  concerned, 
but  little  is  left  to  desire.  The  people,  however,  fail  to 
take  any  personal  interest  in  the  truths  taught,  and  are 
too  unconcerned,  either  to  question  or  to  contradict  them. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  our  missionary  brother 
is  not  left  without  encouragement  in  his  work.  During 
his  ^ye  years'  residence  twenty-four  adults  have  been 
baptized,  and  some  of  them  admitted  to  the  church;  and 
this  number  might  have  been  greatly  enlarged  were  the 
probation  to  which  candidates  are  submitted  less  thor- 
ough and  searching.  Three  Sihanaka  youths  are  now 
under  a  course  of  training  in  the  Normal  School  at  An- 
tananarivo who,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  due  time  return  as 
teachers  or  evangelists  to  their  countrymen.  In  a  review 
of  the  mission  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  local 
press  in  the  capital  Mr.  Pearse  thus  writes: — 

'Every  vestige  of  public  idolatry  has  been  swept  away 
from  the  AntsihaniKa  District.  The  chief  influence 
which  brought  about  that  result  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  in  ordering  the  Royal  idols  to  be 
destroyed  in  1869.  This  was  referred  to  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  speech  he  made  at  the  opening  i>f  the 
Chapel  Royal,  in  April  last,  and  was  spoken  of  bv  him 
as  a  ^'wonderful  thing''  to  have  taken  place  in  Madagas- 
car; and  in  it  we  all  gratefully  acknowledm  the  power 
of  God  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  pop- 


Illation  of  AntBihanika  may  now  be   deacribed  as  noii- 
Jdolators  and  non-cbristian.     It   i8  a  blessed  tbing  tbat 
re  can  affirm  tbe  former.     The  great  mass  of  the  people 
however,  inclyding  those  who  attend  our  services,  are 
till  undoubtedly  heathen  at  heart,  and  also  in  many  of 
lieir  belief**  and  practices;  and  the  tenacity  with  woicb 
iiey  cling  to  their  superstitions,  after  having  given  up 
aeir  idols,  reminds  me  of  the  Welsh  chieftain  who,  hav- 
ng  embraced  the  Gospel  in  a  way,  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  heathenism,  but  still  retained  tbe  practice  of 
cannibalism;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  need  for  work 
on  tbe  Sunday,  had  his  human  victims  kQled  and  also 
cooked  on  Saturday. 
L    *In  my  Keport  foi*  1877-78, 1  gave  a  short  account  of 
■low  large  numbers  of  the  people  at  that  time  wore  a 
fiingle  grain  of  Indian  corn  around  their  nerk  as  a  talis- 
juan  against  a  disease  which,  it  was  affirmed,  a  tenrec 
Bad  announced  would  appear.     During  this  year,  a  simi- 
Bar  story  agitated  tbe  people.     In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, a  report  was  circulated  that  a  dog  had  spoken,  and 
"announced   that  a  hurricare,  causing  grievous  famine, 
would  devastate   the   district  j  that  immense  hailstones 
would  descend;  and  that  even  tbe  heavens  would  fall. 
To  prevent  this  calamity  the  people  were  told  to  get  six 
black  and  six  white  beads,  and  to  wear  them  round  the 
neck,  as  that   would  prevent  any  harm  overtaking  the 
wearer.     The  result  was  that  men,  women,  and  children 
were  seen  with  these  twelve  beads  hung  by  a  thread 
round  the  neck,  believing  in  their  talismanic  power  to 
preserve  them  from  evil, 

'Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  among  those  who  came  into 
tbe  dispensary,  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  who  w^ore 
around  his  neck  a  greasy  string  upon  which  were  thread- 
ed two  black  and  two  white  beads,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  object  of  wearing  them.  On  heading  my  ques- 
tion, he  put  his  hand  to  the  string,  which  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  it.  **Ohl"  he  said,  *'it  is  of  no  further  use 
Uince  it  h  broken.  She  said  so,"  he  continued;  ''yes,  she 
Paaid  that  if  the  thread  broke  it  would  avail  no  longer" 
*'Well,"  I  asked,  "what  h  the  meaning  of  it?"  "Oh!" 
be  replied,  '%  sorceress  in  our  village  told  us  to  wear 
four  beads  like  that  and  we  all  obeyed  her.  She  said 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  cause  the  rainti  to  fall; 
and  when  we  did  it  the  rain  came  last  year,  whereas,  if 
we  had  not  obeyed  her,  there  would  have  been  a 
drought!" 

'The  giant  evil  w^itb  which  we  have  to  contend,  and 
the  greatest  practical  hindrance  to  our  w^ork  here,  is  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  rum,  and  the  rum  drinking  by 
which  the  Sihanika  are  enslaved.  Even  in  Christiati 
England  it  is,  alas,  too  well  known  that  drink  is  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  almost  every  other  evil;  and  here  it  is 
fbundantly  manifest  that  by  it  the  Sihanakaare  chained 
0  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sins.'" 

The  Rev,  J.   Sibree,  Jn   of  Madagascar  said  at  the 

Jlildmay  Conference:  *'IIow  long  has  Christianity  been 

pKt   work  in    Madagascar?    The  Jesuits   bad  a   mission 

there  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  have  had  influence, 

lore  or  less,  over  portions  of  it  for  nearly  two  hundred 

Bars  past.     But  their  mission  was  without  permanent 

esult  on  the  country,  and  this  may  be  easily  accounted 

|or  by  this  fact,   that  they  never  gave  the  people  tbe 

Tord  of  God.     They  gave  them  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 

Tail  Martf!  the  Ten  Commandmeula— with  tbe  second 

of  course  left  out — and  short  portions  of  the  Bible;  but 

Iley  never  gave  them  so  much  as  a  single  book,  either 


of  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

Our  Protestant  missions  date  from  1820;  and  our  mis- 
sionary work  in  Madagascar  has  three  very  distinctly 
marked  periods:  tbe  period  of  planting  tbe  Gospel;  the 
period  of  ii%  perBeeution;  and  the  period  of  i\^  progress. 
The  first  of  these  lasted  sixteen  years,  tlie  second  twenty 
five  year«,  and  the  last  (from  1862  to  the  present  day) 
another  period  of  sixteen  years.  Our  brethren  who  be- 
gan to  labor  in"  the  Capital  in  1820  laid  the  foundations 
upon  which  we  have  been  building  for  several  years 
past.  They  did  a  noble  work;  they  reduced  the  lan- 
guage to  writing;  they  gave  the  people  their  own  tongue 
in  a  written  form;  they  translated  and  printed  the  whale 
Word  of  God;  they  gave  the  people  an  educational  sys- 
tem, provided  them  with  a  considerable  literature,  and 
taught  them  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Their  labors  laid  that  firm  foundation  which  resisted  for 
twenty-five  years  all  that  a  heathen  queen  could  do  to 
root  religion  out  of  the  land.  Then  I  am  asked,  What 
are  the  results;  the  results  patent  to  any  intelligent  and 
honest  traveler  who  may  pass  through  the  country?  I 
think  we  have  some  very  undeniable  facts  which  may 
be  brought  forward  to  show  that  Christianity  is  now  ex- 
erting  a  very  real  and  solid  influence  upon  the  social  life 
of  tbe  people.  It  is  introducing  civilization  and  open- 
ing up  commerce  in  a  way  unmistakable  to  those  who 
know  what  the  country  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  can 
contrast  it  with  its  position  at  the  present  time.  With 
regard  to  the  clothing,  dwellings,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  civilization,  we  have  seen  a  wonderful 
advance  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  I  remem- 
ber that  when  I  went  there  last  in  1863,  there  was  not  a 
single  European  bouse  of  business  in  the  Capital,  Now, 
we  have  a  number  of  them,  and  trade  is  extending 
largely  along  the  eastern  coast,  so  that,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  find  that  Christianity  is  the  true 
civiliKer,  and  brings  blessings  both  for  this  life  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.     We  have  seen  the  tone  of  morcUsl 

^  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  especially,  greatly  im- 
proved. Tbe  people  were  very  immoral,  and  are  so  still 
where  the  Gospel  is  not  known.     Chastity  and  purity 

'  w^ere  almost  unknown  things.  But  now,  in  the  central 
province  of  Imerina,  polygamy  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared.  We  have  a  very  enlightened  and  Christian 
public  opinion  growing  up  among  the  people,  and  such 
an  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tbcTi  that  many 
evil  things,  if  done  at  all,  have  to  be  done  in  secret.  We 
have  seen  also  tbe  kindly  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  do- 
ing away  with  iTuel  euMoms  mid  laws.  By  the  old  code 
of  laws  in  force  during  the  time  of  the  persecuting 
queen,  a  great  number  of  offences  were  punished  by 
death,  and  the  wife  and  family  of  a  delinquent  were  re- 
duced to  slavery.  That  lias  all  passed  away.  The  law 
by  W'hicb  soldiers  were  burned  alive  for  running  away 
in  battle  is  also  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  now  see 
how  the  loving,  kindly,  and  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Gospel  is  doing  away  with  the  old  cruel  habits  of  the 
people.      Then  there  is  ^t«  amelioration   oj  war.     In 
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heathen  timeB  the  Malagasy  were  extremely  disregardf  ul 
of  life,  and  when  at  war  the  Hovaa  carried  fire  and 
sword  and  destruction  everywhere.  But  when  the  last 
war  expedition  sot  out,  the  Prime  Minister  said  to  the 
leaders  and  officers,  **Now,  remember  that  you  are  not 
to  do  as  you  once  did.  You  are  going  to  fight  with  the 
Queen's  sabjeots,  and  there  mast  be  no  life  taken  except 


I 


there  is  aiTned  resisiauce/*    And  so  that  became  a  MU- 

s^ionary  expedition,  by  which  the  Gospe!  was  preached 
among  the  heathen,  and  an  opening  made  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  which  I  hope 
may  soon  be  occiijneil  by  our  native  Missionaries,  Chris- 
tianity i*  spreading  through  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  if  our  people  rise  to  their  responsibilities,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  for  the  whole  island  to  be  brought  <, 
to  the  knowled«?eof  our  I^rd  and  Saviour, 


The  S.  P.  41.  In  Mada^asear. 

Tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  com- 
menced work  in  Madagascar  in  1864.  The  annual  report 
for  this  year  does  not  give  the  membership.  The  other 
statistics  are,  11  missionaries,  of  whom  4  are  native;  37 
catecliistt*.  There  are  also  connected  with  the  Ladies' 
AssoeiAtion,  3  lady  missionaries  and  6  native  teachem. 

"At  the  College  at  A  m  bat  oh  ar  an  an  a  there  have  been 
unavoidable  delays  and  troubles  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  the  Church,  but  the  work  of  tbe  In.stitution  has  made 
progress  which  calls  for  devout  thankfulness.  The  Rev. 
G,  II.  Smith  writes  that  he  is  now  settled  at  St.  Paul's 
College,  assisting  the  Rev,  F.  A.  Gregory.  The  Btehop 
on  his  return  found  ttat  the  MiBBion  Staff,  in  diminished 


numbers  it  is  true,  had  worked  with  much  unanimity  dur- 1 
ing  his  absence;  he  was  struck  by  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  coast  regions,  where  foreign  capital  ia  now  i 
largely  employed,  and  the  English  and  Creole  population 
so  increased  as  to  lay  serious  responsibilities  on  the 
Church.  A  new  church  is  in  progress  at  Andoveranto; 
and  another  of  most  church  like  appearance,  of  which  the 


eatechlst  was  both  architect  and  builder,  was  recently 
opened  at  Ambobimanga.  An  unusual  kind  of  endow* 
ment  has  been  provided  at  Amboitany;  two  cowa  have 
been  bought  by  subscription,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  catecbist,  as  Church  property,  the  sale  of  their  milk 
being  a  source  of  income." 

Mission  Work  iu  Madagascar. 

In  addition  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
S.  P.  G.,  there  are  the  Missionary  Union  of  the  Quakeri 
and  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Society-  The  Quakers,  or 
Friends  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were  active  in  pro* 
curing  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  aecompli8b<»d 
in  1877,  They  have  also  erected  school-houses  and  giren 
special  attention  to  the  educational  work.  Last  year  they 
reported  65  schools,  with  2,860  scholars.  The  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran  Society  reported  in  1879  that  they  had 
1,000  baptized  converts,  4,000  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion io  their  schools,  and  had  20,000  adherents. 


Native  Mlaslenary  S(H^t(>ty  to  Madagtsear, 

It  is  one  of  the  cheering  proofs  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  native  churches  in  Madagascar  that  they  have  their 
own  Missionary  Society,  managed  by  their  own  people, 
and  supported  by  their  own  contributions;  the  work  of 
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iiicb  is  being  carried  ou  with  much  auccefifi. 
The  Society  was  started  about  five  years  ago,  and 
ly  in  1876  they  sent  out  two  missionaries  to  a  wild 
^tben  tribe,  who  soon  got  suspicious  of  them  and 
rove  them  away.  The  mifisionaries  feared  that  this 
rould  break  up  the  Society;  but  no,  tbey  met  again  a 
car  after,  and  decided  to  send  two  more,    Mr,  Richard- 
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son  of  the  London  Minwionary  Society  accompanied 
them  in  their  journey  to  the  west  of  the  island.  They 
foond  the  people  very  barbarous,  and  many  of  them 
drove  them  from  their  towns.  At  last  among  the  Tan- 
o«y  they  met  with  a  chief  named  Radobo,  who  welcomed 
and  promised  to  protect  them,  and  with  him  they  settled 
down.  Mr,  Richardson  continued  his  journey  to  the 
Qoast,  where  he  was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  savages, 
who  murdered  one  of  his  attendants*  robbed  him  of 
everything  he  had  except  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and 
threatened  his  own  life.  With  only  one  lad  he  had  to 
bake  the  jtmrney  of  600  miles  back  to  the  capital,  under 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Meanwhile  the  native  mis- 
iionarles  remained  under  the  protection  of  Radobo,  and 
for  some  months  all  went  on  well,  and  the  prospect 
looked  very  encouraging. 

But  the  jealouny  of  the  neighboring  tribes  was  arous- 
ed, and  Radobo  found  himself  exposed  to  their  attacks 
in  consequenee  of  the  support  he  was  giving  the  mis^sion. 
Shot^  were  tired  into  the  town,  and  several  w^ere  killed. 
'*We  will  give  you  to  the  dogs,"  was  the  threat  to  the 
missionaries  themselves.  They  stood  their  ground 
bravely,  but  at  last  were  obliged  to  leave,  and  thus  the 
ie<K)nd  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  failed  also. 

It  ia  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Malagasy  that  they 


were  not  disheartened.  Another  band  of  missionaries 
offered,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  them  to  a  remote 
district,  southeast  from  the  capital.  At  the  dedication 
service  held  July  11,  1878,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Mada- 
gascar w^as  present,  and  delivered  a  most  excellent  ad- 
dress«  "As  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar,"  he  said,  "I 
have  no  buainess  here,  but  as  a  man  loving  the  Lord 
Josns  Clirist,  and  desiring  to  promote  His  kingdom,  I 
have  as  much  right  here  as  any  of  you."  He  spoke  of 
how  he  had  once  gone  to  that  same  district  in  a  war,  in 
which  ten  thousand  of  the  people  were  killed.  Then 
turning  to  the  missionaries  he  said,  **It  is  not  on  an  er- 
rand like  that  that  you  are  going  now,  but  to  bring  those 
people  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  His  salvation.  Do  not 
threaten  them.     Remember  how  Christ  bore  with  the 
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Ignorance  of  His  hearers.  He  threatened  not,  nor  was 
He  easily  angered.  Gentleness  and  meekness  were  his 
method  of  winning  them  to  Himself.  Let  such  be  your 
practice/*  Then  turning  to  the  congregation  at  large, 
met  as  they  were  in  the  Memorial  Church,  built  on  the 
rock  from  which  the  martyrs  had  been  hurled,  he  said, 
"Years  ago  there  were  gathered  on  this  spot  some  offi- 
cers of  the  kingdom,  and  my  father  among  them*  They 
had  come  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
Christians.  My  father  saw  in  the  company  of  the  mar- 
tyrs a  girl,  fourteen  years'  of  age*  *Take  that  child 
away,*  he  said  j  'she  is  a  fool.'  'No,  sir,  I  am  no  fool,' 
she  answered,  'hut  I  love  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ;  throiv 
me  over  with  the  rest/  *Take  the  child  away,'  my  father 
said  the  second  time;  'she  is  a  fool'  Again  she  ans- 
wered, *I  am  no  fool,  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  throw 
me  over/  If  a  girl  in  those  dark  times  could  give  her 
life  for  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  shall  we  hesitate  to  give 
of  our  substance  to  send  the  missionaries  to  the  heath- 
en?'* The  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  audience  again  and 
again  clapping  their  hands  for  Joy, 

The  mission  thus  inaugurated  has  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  70  congregations  have  already  been 
gathered. ^ — Stanley  Pumphrty^  in  the   Inriend  of  Mis- 
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Chrlgtlaiilty  In  Nadaffasear. 

BY   ALFBBD   H.    6UBBNSBT. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Madagascar,  and  of  the  persecutions  which  ensued,  is  of 
singular  interest.  Within  the  space  of  a  single  genera- 
tion, and  in  our  own  days,  there  have  been  enacted  on  a 
smaller  stage  all  the  essential  scenes  «f  the  great  perse- 
cutions under  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian.  The  Eng- 
lish Protestant  martyrs  who  were  burned  under  Mary, 
and  the  Catholics  who  were  hanged  under  Elizabeth, 
have  their  representatives  among  the  Malagasy;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire  through  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
is  likely  to  have  its  parallel  in  Madagascar  by  the  con- 
version of  Queen  Ranavolana  II. 

'  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  King  lamboasa- 
lama  ascended  the  throne  of  the  petty  Hova  kingdom  of 
Imerina.  He  made  war  upon  his  neighbors,  whom  he 
subjugated  right  and  left,  even  down  to  the  coast.  As- 
suming the  name  of  Impoin-Imerina,  "The  Desire  of 
Imerina,"  he  established  his  capital  on  a  hitherto  unin- 
habited hill,  to  which  he  brought  conquered  subjects 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1808,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Radama,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
The  young  monarch  extended  still  wider  the  bounds  of 
his  dominions,  and  was  soon  considered  the  sovereign 
not  merely  of  Imerina,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  island  of 
Madagascar. 

The  French  from  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
made  some  attempts  upon  Madagascar;  but  Radama 
only  laughed  at  them.  "I  have  two  generals,"  he  boast- 
ed, "General  Forest  and  General  Fever,  in  whose  hands 
I  can  safely  leave  any  invading  army."  Still,  he  was 
well  pleased  when  in  1810  Mauritius  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English;  and  when  in  1816  the  British  Governor 
sent  an  embassy  to  him,  the  envoy  was  gladly  welcomed 
and  he  even  sent  his  two  young  brothers  to  be  educated 
under  the  eye  of  the  Governor  of  Mauritius.  He  agreed 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade  upon  condition  that  the  English 
would  annually  supply  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
firearms  and  ammunition,  two  horses,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  fine  clothes  for  himself.  He  also  induced  an 
English  officer  to  remain  with  him  to  instruct  his  sol- 
diers in  European  tactics.  The  subject  of  Christian 
missions  was  broached;  and  to  these  Radama  had  not 
the  slightest  objection.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  which  he 
said: 

"Being  satisfied  that  the  misfiioDarieB  sent  out  by  your  Society 
have  no  other  object  than  to  enlighten  the  people  and  show  them 
the  means  of  being  happy  after  the  manner  of  European  nations, 
I  request  you  to  send  me  as  many  misfiionaries  as  you  may  deem 
proper,  together  with  their  families  if  they  desire  it;  provided  that 
you  send  skillful  artisans  to  make  my  people  workmen  as  well  as 
Christians.  The  missioDaries  who  are  particularly  required  at 
present  are  persons  who  are  able  to  instruct  my  people  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  also  in  various  trades,  such  as  weaving, 
iron-working,  carpentering,  and  the  like." 

The  Missionary  Society  had  long  had  an  eye  upon 


Madagascar  as  a  field  of  labor;  and  in  1818  two  Welsh- 
men, David  Jones  and  Samuel  Beven,  were  sent  thither, 
each  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  established  their  station  upon  the  un- 
healthy coast,  where  they  were  attacked  by  fever,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  all  were  dead  except  Mr.  Jones,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Mauritius  to  regain  his  exhausted 
strength.  But  his  heart  was  upon  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  in  1820  he  returned  to  Madagascar 
going  straight  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Radama.  Before  long  he  was  joined  by 
David  Griffiths,  like  himself  a  Welshman.  These  two 
men  were  the  pioneers  of  Christian  missions  in  Madagas- 
car. 

A  little  later  two  other  ordained  missionaries,  two 
missionary  printers,  and  six  skillful  mechanics,  were  sent 
out,  and  to  their  combined  labors  is  dae  much  of  the 
immediate  success  which  attended  the  enterprise.  Liv- 
ingstone's cardinal  idea,  that  for  the  saccesafiil  prosecu- 
tion of  missionary  work  the  arts  of  civilisation  most  go 
hand-in-hand  with  preaching,  was  thus  praotioally  antici- 
pated. Schools  were  established;  the  language  was  first 
practically  reduced  to  writing,  although  the  Armbs  hsd 
long  before  expressed  Malagasy  words,  after  a  faahion, 
in  the  cumbrous  Arabic  characters,  and  Radama  had  il- 
ready  learned  to  read  it.  Before  ten  yean  had  passed 
a  Grammar  and  Spelling-book  had  been  compiled;  the 
whole  Bible  was  translated  and  printed;  and  there  wu 
fully  fifteen  thousand  native  youth,  many  of  whom  were 
converts,  who  were  able  to  read  their  own  copioiis  and 
flexible  lang^ge. 

Radama,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  a  firm  friend  of  the 
missionaries,  although  he  never  became  evcfn  nominally 
a  Christian,  or  abandoned  the  superstitions  of  his  fathers 
But  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  material  benefits 
accruing  from  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  artisans. 
In  1825  there  was  a  public  examination  of  the  schools. 
Radama  was  present  and  made  a  speech  to  the  pupils. 
"The  knowledge  which  you  are  gaining,"  he  said,  *^ 
good — good  for  trade,'"  And  good  for  Radama  too;  for 
as  in  Madagascar  the  labor  of  all  men  is  the  property  of 
the  sovereign,  he  had  now  at  his  command  several  thou- 
sands of  men  more  or  less  instructed  in  such  useful  arts 
as  iron- working,  tanning,  carpentering  and  building. 

Radama  died  July  27th,  1828,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
For  some  time  his  death  was  concealed  from  the  people. 
He  had  no  living  son,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had 
named  as  his  successor  his  nephew,  Rakatoba,  who  was 
strongly  inclined  toward  Christianity,  and  his  accession 
boded  ill  to  the  ancient  heathenism.  Of  what  followed 
we  know  only  the  chief  results.  Two  days  after  the 
death  of  Radama  a  kahary  or  convocation  of  the  people 
was  summoned  to  be  held  in  the  great  Place  of  Conse- 
cration, that  all  might  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  'Whom- 
soever the  King  should  appoint  as  his  successor  in  the 
Government,"  the  death  of  Radama  being  still  kept  con- 
cealed. On  the  30th  of  August  public  proclamation  was 
made  that  the  great  Radama  '^ad  retired — gone  to  his 
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fathers/'  and  that  he  had  named  as  his  successor  Rana- 
Talona,  his  ^'senior  wife,"  who  thereupon  assumed  the 
Boyereignty.  Her  title,  however,  was  of  the  frailest. 
The  King  of  Madagascar  may  have  twelve  legal  wives; 
but  of  these  only  one  is  recognized  as  Queen,  and  Rana- 
valona  was  not  that  one. 

To  make  good  her  hold  upon  the  sovereignty,  she  had 
to  wade  through  seas  of  blood.  Rakatoba  appears  to 
have  been  murdered  before  Ranavalona  was  proclaimed. 
But  there  were  still  others  who  might'  be  dangerous,  and 
these  were  ruthlessly  made  way  with.  Most  of  the  near 
relations  of  Radama  were  put  to  death;  his  mother, 
brother  and  sister  by  starvation. 

Ranavalona  at  first  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  for  she  perceived  as 
dearly  as  Radama  had  done  the  material  advantages 
which  her  kingdom  was  reaping  from  the  instructions 
given  by  the  artisans  connected  .with  them.  In  1831, 
eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission  at 
the  capital,  the  direct  results  of  Christian  labor  had  be- 
come apparent  to  all.  Several  converts  had  been  bap^ 
tized,  two  native  churches  had  been  organized  in  the 
capital,  and  large  and  ever  increasing  congregations  as. 
sombled  every  Sunday  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries.  It  was  clear  to  all  men  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  imminent  in  Madagascar.  The  Queen  had 
been  gradually  falling  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  heathen  leaders,  who  spared  no  efforts  to  inflame 
her  against  the  Christians.  Circumstances  favored  their 
purposes.  The  French  had  built  two  small  forts  on  the 
coaflt,  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  port  of  Tamatave, 
and  had  shown  a  disposition  toward  further  agressions. 
It  was  reported  that  the  English  also  meant  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island,  and  that  the  native 
Christians  were  in  secret  league  with  them.  At  length 
one  of  the  most  important  chiefs  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  Queen,  and  begged  that  she  would  give  him  a 
new  and  sharp  spear.  The  foreigners,  he  said,  had  dis- 
honored the  ancestral  idols  of  the  Hovas,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  seizing  the  land.  He  wanted  the  spear  in 
order  to  thrust  it  through  his  own  heart;  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  Queen 
sat  silent  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  announced  that  her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  would  put  an  end  to  the  new 
religion,  if  it  cost  the  life  of  every  Christian  in  her  do- 
minions. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1835,  an  edict  was  issued 
addressed  to  all  the  English  and  French  residing  on  the 
island.  They  were  told  that  among  themselves  they 
might  observe  all  their  religious  rites;  but  the  Queen 
would  not  permit  the  Malagasy  to  change  the  obser- 
yances  of  their  ancestors;  and  there  must  henceforth  be 
no  public  Christian  worship,  nor  any  baptism  of  her 
anbjeots. 

Sunday,  March  1st,  1835,  is  a  day  which  is  to  Mada- 
gascar all  that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
.  juflt  a  century  and  a  half  before,  was  to  France.  A  great 
kaba/ry^  or  convocation  had  been  summoned  in  the  Sacred 


Place  of  the  capital,  and  it  was  announced  far  and  wide 
that  an  edict  of  high  import  was  to  be  proclaimed.  At 
early  dawn  the  booming  of  cannon  called  the  people  to- 
gether. Fifteen  thousand  soldiers  were  drawn  up  on 
the  eminences  overlooking  the  plain.  When  all  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  the  Prime  Minister  read  aloud  the 
royal  edict.  It  is  very  long,  and  we  quote  only  a  few  of 
its  leading  passages: 

"I  am  not  a  sovereign,  saith  RanavalonamaDjaka,  that  deceives 
or  is  deceived.  I  announce  to  you  what  I  mean  to  do,  and  how  I 
shall  govern  you.  To  whom  hath  the  kingdom  been  left  but  to 
me?  Now  on  the  subject  of  reviling  the  idols,  treating  the  divina- 
tions as  a  trifle,  and  throwing  down  the  tombs  of  the  Yazimba,  I 
abhor  that,  saith  Ranavalona-manjaka.  You  say  the  idols  are  noth- 
ing; but  by  them  it  is  that  the  Twelve  Kings  have  been  estab- 
lished; and,  now  they  are  changed  to  nothing.  The  sovereign 
counts  them  sacred ;  and  are  the  people  to  esteem  them  as  noth- 
ing? This  is  my  affair,  saith  Ranavalonarmanjaka,  and  I  hold 
him  guilty  who  destroys  them. 

"As  to  baptism,  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  societies,  and 
places  of  worship  distinct  from  the  schools,  how  many  rulers  are 
there  in  this  land?  Is  it  not  I  that  rule?  These  things  are  not  to 
be  done,  saith  Ranavalonarmanjaka,  for  they  are  not  the  customs 
of  our  ancestors,  and  I  do  not  change  these  customs,  except  as  to 
things  alone  which  improve  my  country. 

"Now  tiien,  those  who  have  observed  baptism,  entered  into 
societies,  or  made  separate  houses  for  worship,  I  grant  you  one 
month,  says  Ranavalona  man jaka,  to  confess;  and  if  you  do  not 
come  out  within  that  period,  1  denounce  death  against  such;  for 
I  am  not  a  sovereign  that  deceives,  and  servants  are  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. Mark  the  time.  It  is  one  month  from  yonder  sun  of  this 
Sabbath  that  I  give  you  to  confess." 

This  edict  was  no  idle  threat,  although  it  was  more 
than  two  years  before  the  punishment  of  death  was  ac- 
tually inflicted.  Four  hundred  officers  of  the  army  were 
degraded,  and  two  thousand  persons  were  mulcted  in 
heavy  fines.  The  missionaries,  though  not  directly  mo- 
lested, were  hampered  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  field  of  labor;  David  Jones,  one 
of  the  first  to  come,  being  the  last  to  leave,  in  July, 
18;j6.  Christianity  was  to  all  seeming  effectually  tram- 
pled out  in  Madagascar.  But  it  had  taken  deeper  root 
than  any  man  could  have  dared  to  believe.  Tne  Biblea 
which  had  been  printed  were  most  effective  mission- 
aries; and  little  bands  of  converts  met  secretly,  here  and 
there,  whenever  and  wherever  they  could,  to  read  the 
sacred  pages.  The  first  Christian  that  was  put  to  death 
was  Rasalama,  a  young  woman.  When  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  a  few  mo- 
ments for  prayer.  This  was  granted;  but  while  upon 
her  knees,  the  spear  of  the  executioner  pierced  her  body* 
It  is  affirmed  that,  like  our  Blessed  Lord  she  passed 
away  from  this  mortal  life  before  the  weapon  had  touch- 
ed her.  Upon  the  spot  where  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Malagasy  was  imprisoned  before  her  execution  now  rises 
one  of  the  Memorial  Churches  of  Antananarivo,  the  first 
building  in  Madagascar  ever  erected  expressly  for  Chris- 
tian worship.  It  is  of  stone,  and  would  be  counted  a 
handsome  structure  in  England  or  America. 

From  this  time  for  twenty  years  persecution  was  un- 
relenting, but  the  year  of  1849  was  one  of  special  sever- 
ity.   This  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  charge 
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that  the  Prince  Royal  now  tvirenty  years  of  age,  had 
some  time  before  become  a  Christian. 

The  numbers  who  were  put  to  death  in  this  persecu-. 
tion,  are  not  known.  The  most  probable  estimate  is 
from  sixty  to  eighty.  But  these  form  a  small  fraction 
of  the  number  of  martyrs.  At  one  time  more  than  a 
hundred  who  had  preached,  or  were  found  with  books 
in  their  possession,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  property  being  con- 
fiscated; more  than  two  thousand  were  subjected  to  fine 
or  imprisonment;  and  many — no  one  knows  their  num- 
ber— were  compelled  to  hide  in  the  caves  and  forest 
depths.  The  actual  death  roll  of  the  Recording  Angel 
doubtless  contains  the  names  of  many  hundreds  who 
died  from  privation,  and  from  the  severe  labor  which 
was  imposed  upon  them. 

After  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  in  1836  there 
was,  for  twenty  years,  little  intercourse  between  Mada- 
gascar and  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  an  occasional 
trading  vessel  touching  at  the  ports.  In  1852  letters 
were  received  stating  that  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Rakotandiama,  the  Prince  Royal,  great  amelioration 
had  been  made  in  the  condition  of  things;  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
was  deputed  to  visit  the  island  to  see  for  himself  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  1853,  and  again  in  1854,  he  went  to 
Tamatave,  but  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  capital. 
In  1856  he  went  again,  and  found  the  Government  more 
complaisant.  The  English  had  just  paid  $15,000  as  an 
indemnity  for  some  injury  which  they  had  inflicted  ten 
years  before;  the  Queen  was  in  high  good  humor,  and 
she  invited  Mr.  Ellis  to  visit  the  capital.  Ranavalona 
received  him  with  much  honor,  and  he  became  quite  in- 
timate with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal,  of  whom  he 
formed  the  highest  opinion.  He  found  abundant  reason 
to  assure  himself  that  Christianity  was  by  no  means 
orushed  out.  The  public  schools  had  indeed  been  abol- 
ished, but  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  them  were 
tacitly  allowed  to  teach  others  to  read,  and  he  learned 
that  secret  meetings  were  still  held  in.  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  in  lonely  dwellings,  in  caves,  and  in  ruined  tombs. 
But  it  was  evident  that  no  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity would  be  allowed  so  long  as  Ranavalona  lived.  In- 
deed, in  1859,  two  years  after  his  departure^  there  was 
another  sharp  outburst  of  persecution,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Prince  Royal. 

At  length  on  the  15th  of  August,  1861,  the  long  reign 
of  Ranavalona,  which  had  lasted  thirty-three  years  came 
to  an  end.  She  had  named  her  son  as  her  successor; 
but  a  plot  was  formed  to  set  him  aside  in  favor  of  his 
cousin.  This,  however,  came  to  naught,  and  Rakotan- 
diama was  proclaimed  in  the  Place  of  Consecration,  un- 
der the  title  of  Radama  II.  His  accession  seemed  to 
promise  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Madagascar.  He 
took  no  vengeance  upon  the  Prince  who  had  aspired  to 
the  throne,  or  upon  his  adherents.  He  openly  avowed 
himself  the  protector  of  the  persecuted  Christians,  re- 
called those  who  had  been  banished,  and  gave  free  per- 


mission to  miftsionaries  to  enter  the  island.  Three  Chris- 
tian congregations  were  immediately  formed  in  Antan- 
anarivo, hundreds  began  to  assemble  for  worship  in  the 
light  of  open  day,  and  before  long  the  stones  of  a  Me- 
morial Church  began  to  rise  on  the  spot  where  the  first 
martyr  had  met  her  fate. 

The  good  news  was  not  long  in  reaching  England, 
and  in  1862  Mr.  Ellis,  accompanied  by  six  missionaries 
was  sent  to  Madagascar.    They  went  straight  to  the 
capital,  and  found  that  there  were  there  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood five  thousand  avowed  Christians,  gathered  into 
twenty-five  congregations  for  worship.    But  the  young 
King  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  government.    EQs 
imperious  mother,  although  always  recognizing  him  as 
her  destined  successor,  had  never  allowed  him  any  share 
in  public  affairs.     He  now  associated  himself  with  un- 
wise companions  of  his  own  age,  who  brought  him  into 
disrepute  with  the  nobles.     He  gave  himself  up  to  in- 
temperance; and,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  acts, 
lost  his   reason.     Discontent  increased,  which  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  strange  act  on  the  part 
of  the  King.     He  announced  that  he  was  about  to  issue 
an  edict  by  which  any  persons,  or  even  villages,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  each  other  might  be  allowed  to  settle 
it  by  fighting,  upon  giving  due  notice;  and  if  any  one 
was  killed  the  slayer  should  go  free.    The  nobles  remon- 
strated, but  Radama  would  not  listen  to  them.     A  ta- 
mult  broke  out,  and  Radama  shut  himself  up  in  his  pal- 
ace.    On  the  morning  of  May  12th,  1863,  a  small  body 
of  the  malcontents  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  and 
seized  the  person  of  the  King.     "Do  not  hurt  me,**  he 
cried;  "my  person  is  sacred!"     "We  do  not  know  that^" 
was  the  reply;  "but  we  do  know  that  you  have  brought 
ruin  upon  the  kingdom!"    The  Queen  was  present;  but 
whether  she  was  privy  to  the  movement  is  uncertain. 
She  begged  that  the  life  of  her  husband  should  be  spar- 
ed; they  might  depose  him,  she  said,  but  not  shed  his 
blood.     It  was  in  vain.     A  cord  was  passed  around  the 
neck  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  a  black  mantle  thrown 
over  his  head.     Strong  hands  twisted  the  fatal  cord,  and 
when  in  a  few  minutes  the  cloth  was  removed  there  was 
disclosed  the  blackened  and  distorted  visage  pf  the  dead 
Radama  II.     When  night  came  the  corpse  was  borne, 
like  that  of  a  felon,  to  a  village  six  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal,  and  buried,   a  small  hut  being  erected  over  the 
grave. 

The  Queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  nobles, 
she  assuming  the  name  of  Rasoherina.  She  was  not  a 
Christian,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere  with 
Christianity.  Indeed,  if  she  had  the  disposition  to  do 
so,  she  had  been  deprived  of  the  power;  for  she  had 
signed  a  compact,  in  virtue  of  which  the  sovereign  was 
no  longer  absolute  in  Madagascar.  This  document, 
which  we  may  style  the  Malagasy  Magna  Charta,  pro- 
vides that  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people  were  to 
have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws;  that  no  one  should  be 
executed  unless  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  found  him 
guilty  of  some  crime  by  law  punishable  by  death;  that 
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die  trial  by  ordeal  should  be  abolished;  that  religion  was 
Free  to  all,  natives  and  foreigners,  Christians  and  non- 
Dhristians;  that,  while  domestic  slavery  was  not  abol- 
ishedy  and  slaves  might  be  sold  in  the  country,  none 
ihoold  be  sold  abroad;  and,  finally,  that  the  Queen 
ihould  drink  no  intoxicating  liquor. 

Queen  Rasoherina  died,  April  1, 1868,  and  was  quietly 
laoceeded  by  her  sister,  who  took  the  name  of  Ranava- 
lona  II.  She  and  her  husband,  who  had  been  made 
Prime  Minister,  had  been  known  as  at  least  strongly  in- 
clined in  favor  of  Christianity;  and  from  the  moment 
that  she  was  proclaimed  Queen  it  was  apparent  that 
some  decisive  changes  were  in  contemplation.  How 
great  the  changes  were  to  be  were  manifested  at  her 
coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  September, 
Sve  months  after  her  accession.  It  was  significant  that 
this  solemn  ceremony  was  held,  not  in  Imabamasina,  the 
old  Place  of  Consecration,  but  in  Andohalo,  the  open-air 
Place  of  Justice,  an  oval  valley  of  some  seven  acres,  with 
ndes  sloping  to  the  center.  From  the  very  extremities 
of  the  kingdom  multitudes  had  assembled  here  on  that 
bright  Spring-day — for  in  the  southern  hemisphere  Sep- 
tember answers  to  our  April.  From  early  dawn  the 
great  crowd,  dressed  in  their  brightest  colors,  had  filled 
the  broad  space.  At  nine  o'clock  the  procession  moved 
from  the  rojal  palace.  There  were  all  the  great  func- 
tionaries of  state  and  the  chief  civil  and  military  ofiicers. 
The  Queen  was  borne  in  her  palanquin  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  by  the  side  of  which  walked  a  hundred  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  all  dressed  in  European  costumes.  In 
the  centre  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  rises  a  sacred 
stone  upon  which  the  Malagasy  sovereigns  had  been 
wont  to  take  their  place  on  great  public  occasions.  The 
Qneen  alighted  from  her  palanquin,  and  mounted  the 
saored  stone,  where  she  stood  a  few  moments.  But  it 
wafl' another  significant  fact  that  the  coronation  was  not 
to  take  place  on  this  rock. 

Near  it  was  erected  a  platform  covered  by  a  canopy 
of  green  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  having  a  dome 
ihaped  top,  of  scarlet  velvet  ornamented  with  silver  spear- 
heads. On  the  four  sides  of  the  platform  were  inscribed 
in  the  native  language  the  mottoes:  "Glory  to  God," 
"Peace  on  Earth,"  "Good  will  to  Men,"  and  "God  be 
frith  ns."  At  the  right  hand  of  the  Queen  was  a  table 
on  which  lay  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  the  Laws  of  Mada- 
l^ascar.  In  vain  did  the  wondering  spectators  from  a 
iistance  look  for  any  of  their  old  national  idols,  which 
liad  held  a  conspicuous  place  even  at  the  coronation  of 
Eladama  IL  In  their  place  was  a  white  silken  flag,  with 
the  cipher  of  the  Queen  and  a  royal  crown.  Into  the 
royal  speech  was  interwoven  passages  of  Scripture,  such 
18:  *^he  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  a 
jght;"  '^Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  Near  the  close  of 
the  speech  was  this  notable  utterance:  "And  as  to  the 
praying'* — tfaitt  being  the  usual  word  by  which  the 
CTbristian  religion  is  designated — "it  is  not  compulsory, 
nor  ik  there  any  hindrance,  for  God  made  you."    Thus 


perfect  freedom  of  religion  became  part  and  substance 
of  the  civil  institutions  of  Madagascar. 

Events  now  pressed  rapidly  toward  the  foreshadowed 
issue.  Within  less  than  two  months  after  the  corona- 
tion, a  regular  religious  service  was  instituted  in  the 
royal  palace.  Soon  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  no 
public  work  should  be  performed  on  Sunday,  and  that 
the  markets  should  be  held  on  some  other  day;  not  long 
after,  it  was  ordered  that  the  people  should  abstain  from 
their  ordinary  labors  on  Sunday  and  Easter  Day.  On 
Sunday,  February  2l8t,  1869,  the  Queen  and  her  hus- 
band were  publicly  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  September  the 
image  of  Kelimalzala,  the  chief  idol  of  the  Malagasy, 
was  publicly  burned  in  the  sacred  village  of  Ambohim- 
anambola.  An  oflicer  was  sent  to  the  village,  who  drag- 
ged the  idol  from  its  shrine  and  exposed  it  to  the  people. 
"Whose  idol  is  this?"  he  asked.  "It  belongs  to  the 
Queen,"  replied  the  bystanders;  to  which  the  officer 
made  answer:  "  *If  this  idol  be  mine,'  saith  Ranavalona- 
manjaka,  *J  need  it  not';  let  it  be  burned.' "  This  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  burning  of  all  the  idols  through- 
out the  central  provinces,  and  as  far  as  the  Hova  do- 
minion was  practically  extended. 

When  Ranavalona  II.  came  to  the  throne  the  number 
of  those  who  avowed  their  adherance  to  Christianity 
was  about  20,000.  Within  nine  months  there  were  37,- 
000;  a  year  more,  and  there  were  163,000;  another  year, 
and  they  were  numbered  at  231,000;  in  1876  they  were 
estimated  at  300,000;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  this 
time  the  numbers  have  very  considerably  increased.  At 
the  dates  of  the  latest  reports  there  were  in  Madagascar 
thirty  missionaries  connected  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  five  or  six  with  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mis- 
sion, about  twenty  with  the  Norwegian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  ten  or  twelve  with  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  More  than  a 
thousand  congregations  have  been  formed,  and  several 
thousands  of  native  agents  are  engaged  in  various  kinds 
of  Christian  work.  The  schools  are  numerous;  there  are 
seven  or  eight  hundred  m  connection  with  the  London 
and  Friends'  Societies  alone,  and  there  are  three  Mission 
printing-presses  at  work,  which  issue  about  200,000  vol- 
umes a  year. — Sunday  Magazine. 


Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Madagascar,  said  at  the  Mildmay 
Conference,  "The  Malagasy  Church  is  rising  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibility.  They  have  received  the  light  and 
they  are  desirous  of  sending  that  light  to  others.  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  Malagasy  Church  will  rise  to  a 
higher  work  than  they  are  now  doing,  and  will  send  Mis- 
sionaries across  into  Africa,  to  which  large  Continent 
they  owe  so  heavy  a  debt.  A  large  part  of  the  great 
results  which  we  have  reaped  in  Madagascar  must  be 
put  down  to  the  Bible.  When  the  Missionaries  were 
driven  from  the  island  they  left  the  written  Word 
behind  them.  It  proved  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation." 
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€\it  Sratrinrn  %mth. 

Aumtal  Umilns  of  the  Amerkiiii  Biurd. 

The  American  Board  held  its  seventy -second  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  18-21,  1881.  The  Hon.  AU 
pheus  Hardy,  of  Boston,  presided. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  tha  total  amount 
received  daring  the  year,  outside  the  Otis  legacy,  was 
t45ly2U.10;  the  amount  expended  in  ordinary  work 
$453^27 3*8 1^.  For  enlarging  and  strengthening  of  mis- 
aiotis,  and  for  the  establishment  of  missions  in  Africa^ 
#240,031.06  were  drawn  from  the  Otis  bequest,  bringing 
up  the  outlay  for  the  year  to  1993,304.45,  About  74 
per  cent*  of  the  receipts  had  come  from  Kew  England, 
The  committee  on  the  treasurer's  report  said  that  the 
expense  of  administration  is  four  and  eight* tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  receipts. 

'A  feature  peculiar  to  the  meeting  was  the  setting 
«part  each  day,  midway  in  the  morning  session,  of  one 
lialf  hour  for  religious  conference  and  prayer. 

Secretary  Clark  made  the  statement  that  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  missionaries  that  have  gone  and  are  going 
abroad  this  year  are  from  the  West  and  the  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Rev,  Dr.  Aldea  sai^  that  from  nearly  4000  Sunday- 
schools  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  contributions 
to  the  funds,  they  had  received  as  an  average  during 
the  past  five  years  |5,104.  He  believed  that  this  amount 
should  be  multiplied  at  least  ten  fold.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  from  the  440,000  members  of  these  Sunday- 
Bcbools  would  be  an  average  of  less  than  one  cent  a 
month. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  with  the  following 

result: 

/^^iwfowl— Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  LL.D. 

Viei-Prenisnt^BQB.  Wm,  E.  I>odge, 

PfudsnHal  C%mi^i^£M>— AugUBtUB  C.  Thorn  [won,  D.  D.,  Hod. 
Alpbeui  Hurdy,  Ezra  Far^a worth,  Esq.,  Jooeph  B.  Hopes«  Esq  , 
Prol  Egbert  C.  Smylh,  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D.,  C.  C.  Burr,  Esq., 
Eldrlilge  Forrey,  E&q. ,  Rev.  leaac  R.  Worcetter. 

Chrr^ponding  Sucwtoriflt— Nalhwiiel  G.  Clark,  D  D.,  E.  E. 
Aldeo,  D.D,,  Jobn  O  Means,  D.D 

Brnftding  8i&retarjf—Bev.  H.  A.  StLmson. 

Trmturer^hB^g^otL  B.  Ward. 

Atid^ort—Uon.  Avery  Plumer,  Arthur  W,  Tufta,  Esq.,  J.  M, 
Gordon,  Esq. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Portland, 
Maine*  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports presented  and  speeohea  made: 

M££IOO. 

Rev.  Robert  West  said  that  in  Mexico  was  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  millions  of  souls  dwelUng  in  darkness^  and 
he  could  heartily  recommend  the  expending  of  1100,000 
in  Mexico  during  the  coming  year*  Think  of  delivering 
ten  millions  of  people  who  for  centuries  have  been  the 
victims  of  slavery — transformed  from  one  of  the  most 
€nl]gbtened  countries  In  the  worlds  when  the  Spaniards 
,  first  undertook  its  conquest,  to  a  land  benighted  with 
ignorance,  soperstition,  and  slavery.     Tbis  it  the  reaolt 


of  a  conqueat  and  vaunted  convergion  of  a  people  who 
tbemaeives  300  years  ago  comprised  a  nation  of  30,000,- 
000  of  souli  that  could  have  instructed  Europe,  ma  it 
then  was,  in  civilization^  but  who,  those  monaterfl  that 
considered  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
civilization  of  the  old  continent,  converted  by  their  pas- 
sion«  avarice,  and  pride  into  10,000,000  of  degraded 
heathen,  who,  while  they  profess  to  practice  the  religioa 
forced  upon  them,  still  look  at  the  rising  sun  every 
morning,  expecting  Montezuma  to  return  and  deliver 
them  from  their  bondage. 

One  great  Catholic  prelate  boasted  in  a  letter  to  his 
master  at  Rome  that  be  had  converted  250,000  of  theae 
people,  but  had  to  do  It  by  means  of  torture.  Then 
conversions  are  said  to  have  reached  as  many  aa  20,000 
a  day,  and  was  brought  about  by  whipping  the  pocr 
wretches  under  the  tropical  sun  with  thongs  until  thej 
fainted,  and  forcing  them  to  work  in  mines  wbere  the 
ever  present  priest  was  at  hand  to  ply  bis  vocation,  and 
in  ease  of  refusal  on  their  part  to  become  converted  were 
immediately  visited  with  torture. 

The  Committee  in  Mexico  said  that  the  work  of  tlw 
Board  in  Mexico  was  now  represented  by  a  single  sta- 
tion from  which  the  missionary  in  charge  with  his  wife 
was  about  to  withdraw;  and  thus  far  the  effort  had  b«en 
unsucces^sful  to  find  three  or  four  young  men  of  ability 
and  experience  in  Christian  work  to  go  to  that  fieli 
The  immediate  demand  was  for  men. 

HICEOXBSIA, 

The  Committee  on  Micronesia  stated  that  these  miA* 
sions  planted  amid  privations,  patient  toils  and  persosal 
dangers,  have,  during  the  past  year  been  greatly  bleased. 

Rev,  Albert  Bturges,  a  missionary  from  Micronesia, 
told  of  the  vast  change  that  had  been  wrought  since  ikt 
f  rat  days  of  his  ministration.  In  the  island,  before  h% 
left,  1,000  Christians  brought  him  to  their  fine  stone 
church,  and  he  wept  tears  of  joy  where  he  bad  wept  tern 
of  sorrow  because  they  had  refused  teachers* 

Rev.  Mr/ Freer,  of  Honolulu,  said  that  Mi<»x>Q6eii  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  physioalf  ntord 
and  social  conditions.  The  race  waa  waaliog  and  dwiad 
ling  away. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dakota  Mission  said  that  thei« 
were  nine  churches  under  the  care  of  four  misatonajies 
and  their  assistants,  and  there  were  615  members.  The 
men  are  taking  on  themselves  the  drudgery  wbioh  wm 
formerly  laid  upon  the  women,  and  the  women  taught 
by  the  mission  ladies  are  learning  the  more  womanlj 
duties  of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  mraaioQ  im  eatv- 
eatly  and  heartily  prosecuting  its  work  of  educatioB, 
which  is  essential  to  secure  abiding  fruits  from  ita  ev»»* 
gelical  efforts. 

TUEEKT, 

The  Committee  reported  that  while  the  evangeliitle 
work  had  been  steadily  carried  on  in  Western  Tturlej, 
great  prominence  had  been  given  to  edtication*  Mneb 
that  was  a  permanent  gaiii  to  th«  caiue  of  enlighteumiai 
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and  piety  had  already  been  wrought. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washburn,  President  of  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople,  said  that  the  temporal  power  of  Mobam- 
medanism  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  Committee  on  the  Central  and  Eastern  Turkey 
Missions  stated  that  all  departments  of  missionary  work 
had  encountered  great  difficulty  from  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  progress  was  the  newly  awakened 
intellectual  life,  whicb  not  only  sustains,  but  demands 
greatly  enlarged  facilities  for  education. 

Rey.  Mr.  Parmelee  said  that  in  the  Eastern  field  the 
number  of  Church  members  in  the  last  eighteen  years 
liad  increased  from  333  to  1,897. 

The  Europeag-Turkey  Mission  is  primarily  the  mission 
to  the  Bulgarians.  Bulgaria,  though  owing  a  nominal 
4dlegiance  tp  the  Sultan,  is  substantially  independent. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  6,000,000.  The  Bulgarian 
Charch,  though  locally  independent,  is  within  the  pale 
•of  the  Oreek  communion,  and  affords  a  door  of  access  to 
that  body.  The  Committee  recommend  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  mission. 

INDIA. 

The  Committee  reported  that  Mahratta  Mission  had  met 
with  painful  losses  during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Hume,  and  of  the  native   pastor  in  Bombay. 

In  the  fifty  yeari  since  the  station  at  Ahmednuggur  was 
opened,  over  2,300  persons  have  been  received  into  the 
oharches,  and  nearly  one-third  of  these  within  the  last 
five  years.  Gratifying  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
<diarohes  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  four  of  the  24 
being  now  wholly  independent.  One  of  these  was  less 
than  two  years  old.  The  millions  of  India  are  waking 
from  their  long  sleep. 

The  Committee  on  the  Madura  and  Ceylon  Missions 
md:  that  the  report  from  these  fields  called  for  devout 
latitude.  Sometimes  twelve  castes  were  found  in  a 
single  church.  The  fourteen  native  pastors  in  this  dis- 
trict are  all  supported  without  foreign  aid.  More  than 
half  of  all  the  offerings  for  various  benevolent  objects 
4Mune  from  handfuls  of  grain  and  tithes.  While  the 
Board  has  in  all  28  laborers  from  home  in  the  Madura 
MiBsion,  there  are  nearly  400  native  laborers,  pastors, 
oatechists,  teachers  and  Bible-women,  whose  work  ex- 
tends to.  some  350  towns  and  villages.  In  the  Madura 
Diatriot  there  is  an  open  door  for  Bible- women.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000  have  heard  the  gospel 
by  this  agency  alone.  The  educational  work  in  Ceylon 
had  proven  to  be  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people. 

AFRICA. 

The  Committee  on  the  Zulu  Mission  reported  that 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the  working  force  of  the 
Mission^  but  re-enforcements  were  on  the  way.  There 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  in  attendance  on  the 
sohools.  The  chief  interest  in  the  Mission  at  the  present 
time  oentered  in  the  effort  to  extend  its  operations  into 
TTmsihi's  Eangdom,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  im- 


portant point  for  new  missions  in  Southeastern  Africa. 

The  West  Central  African  Mission  has  probably  ar- 
rived at  Bihe,  and  re-inforceraents  left  in  August  aad 
September  of  this  year.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  M. 
Stover,  Rev.  W.  E.  Fay,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Mawhir  are 
under  appointment,  waiting  for  the  favorable  traveling 
season  of  next  Spring  to  proceed  to  Bihe. 

CHINA. 

Prof.  Judson  Smith  read  the  report  concerning  the 
Foochow  and  North  China  Missions.  The  work  in  these 
interesting,  but  most  difficult,  missions  has  been  prose- 
cuted during  the  past  year  under  unusual  embarrass- 
ments, but  with  sound  judgment  and  great  fidelity,  and 
with  encouraging  results.  The  growth  of  churches  and 
communicants  is  slower  than  in  many  other  missions,  the 
delay  in  raising  up  a  native  ministry  is  more  protracted, 
but  the  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  former 
years,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  day  of 
larger  fruits  and  broadened  work  is  drawing  near.  These 
missions  should  be  re-enforced  promptly  and  generously 
in  order  that  the  precious  results  of  past  labors  may  noi 
be  lost,  and  that  new  openings,  which  are  rapidly  multi- 
plying, may  be  entered  at  once  and  in  force.  It  is  a  most 
gratifying  fact  that  the  new  Province  of  Shanse  is  to 
be  entered  this  year,  and  that  an  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened in  this  particular  field,  which  is  gathering  a  special 
band  at  Oberlin  for  its  immediate  and  permanent  evan- 
gelization. 

The  many  favorable  signs  in  China,  political,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  educational,  and  religious,  the  release  of 
native  Christians  from  the  imposts  of  idolatry,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Anglo-Chinese  College,  the  introduction 
of  mining  operations,  and  of  the  telegraph,  the  general 
opening  of  China  to  commerce  and  travel;  these  things, 
which  show  that  God's  hand  is  upon  China  as  well  as  upon 
Russia  and  England  and  America;  these  things  all  invite 
and  urge  upon  the  Board  bold  and  aggressive  measure> 
in  pushing  forward  the  work  so  well  begun  in  the  mis- 
sions already  established,  and  in  pursuing  onward  to  the 
still  unoccupied  lands.  We  recommend  that  the  breadth, 
the  greatness,  the  urgency,  the  promise  of  t&is  work,  be 
clearly  stated  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  all  our  churches  and  ministers  and  teachers;  that  the 
call  for  laborers  here,  as  God  makes  us  to  see  it  and  feel 
it,  be  brought  home  to  those  who  are  now  selecting  the 
field  and  form  of  their  life-work.  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  hearty,  generous  response;  that  Christian  zeal 
will  follow  eagerly  the  plain  and  glorious  movements  of 
God's  providence  and  spirit  in  opening  this  vast  empire 
to  evangelization,  and  will  move  steadily,  patiently, 
strongly  forward  to  the  Chnstianization  of  this  great 
people. 

Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  Oberlin,  read  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  China,  a  portion  of  which  we  will  pub- 
lish in  January. 

JAPAN. 

The  Committee  reported  that  twelve  years  ago  the 
American  Board  sent  David  Crosby  Oreen  as  its  fir»t 
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miMionarj  to  Japan.  Then  the  people  were  the  slaves 
of  despotism,  suspicion  and  ignorance.  To-day  they 
have  a  common  school  system  similar  to  that  in  New 
England,  a  system  of  colleges  supported  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  laws  making  education  compulsory.  They 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  code  modeled  after  that  of 
France.  They  have  local  popular  asssemblies  which  are 
already  exerting  a  strong  influence  on  local  affairs,  and 
are  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  a  national  parlia- 
ment. They  have  Courts  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
Provisional  Government  are  amenable.  Since  1873  re- 
ligious toleration  has  prevailed,  though  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  even  death,  awaited  those  who  dared  to  teach 
our  first  missionaries  the  language.  Railroads  and  tele- 
graphs have  been  introduced,  and  scores  of  their  bright- 
est young  men  have  been  sent  to  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope to  be  educated.  While  these  rapid  strides  which 
the  Japanese  have  made  in  civilization  cannot  be  said  to 
be  directly  owing  to  Christianity,  they  are  owing  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Japanese  to  copy  what  they  have  found 
best  in  the  civilization  of  Christian  countries.  So  we 
may  say  that,  indirectly,  they  owe  all  their  wonderful 
progress  to  Christianity. 

Hardly  less  wonderful  than  this  is  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  this  people.  This  is  owing  un- 
doubtedly in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
work  of  our  missionaries  was  among  the  Samurai,  the  re- 
tainers of  the  old  Dominion,  and  who  constituted  what 
might  be  called  the  middle  class  of  Japan.  The  intelli- 
gence of  these  men  was  such  that  when  any  of  them  be- 
came converted  they  were  able  to  act  at  once  as  mis- 
sionaries among  their  own  people. 

The  progress  of  the  missionary  work  in  Japan  during 
the  past  year  has  been  very  encouraging.  There  hais 
been  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  church  members, 
and  the  contributions  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1:6 
per  member,  an  increase  of  $1.25  per  member  during  the 
year,  and  which  would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  tdO  in 
this  country. 

Another  remarkable  evidence  of  progress  during  the 
past  year  h^  been  the  mass  meetings  which  have  been 
held  at  Kioto,  Osaka,  Tokio  and  other  cities,  where  audi- 
ences of  over  3000  people  of  all  classes  have  been  drawn 
together  to  hear  the  principles  of  Christianity  stated  and 
discussed  by  our  missionaries  and  by  the  native  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  At  Kioto  some  200  Buddhist  priests 
were  present.  At  Osaka  the  priests  in  vain  endeavored 
to  procure  from  the  courts  a  condemnation  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governor  for  allowing  such  meetings  to  be  held. 
Such  meetings,  so  largely  attended,  are  a  new  feature  in 
the  history  of  modem  missions. 

AUSTRIA. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Schauffler,  missionary  of  the  Board  in 
Austria,  said  that  the  Board  had  in  Austria  two  princi- 
pal stations — Prague,  the  capital,  with  200,000  in- 
habitants, in  Bohemia,  whose  population  is  6,000,000; 
and  Bmnn,  with  80,000,  in  Moravia,  whose  inhabitants 
are  over  2,000,000.    It  had  besides  out-stations  in  Qrato 


(Styria),  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Tabor,  in  the  center  of 
Bohemia. 

It  might  be  asked.  What  call  was  there  for  them,  Amer- 
ican Christians,  to  prosecute  vigilantly  the  work  Kegun 
nine  years  ago?  In  the  first  place  they  have  precisely 
the  same  reason  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Austria  to 
the  Catholics  that  there  is  for  proclaiming  it  to  a  popu- 
lation nominally  Christians  in  Turkey.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  if  the  moral  degradation  of  a  people  and 
their  need  of  the  Gospel  was  the  standard  by  which  they 
were  to  measure  their  obligation  to  bring  it  to  them, 
then  a  greater  obligation  rested  upon  them  to  carry  it 
to  the  Catholics  than  there  did  to  th6se  nominal  Chris- 
tians. You  here,  brethren,  in  St.  Louis,  do  not  know 
what  the  Catholic.  Church  is,  though  y^u  may  know  a 
great  deal  about  it.  You  can  only  know  what  Catholi- 
cism— or  rather,  Romanism  Papalism — is  hy  observing 
it  in  those  countries  where  it  has  held  sway  for  centur- 
ies, and  carried  the  principles  of  its  system  to  their  log- 
ical and  necessary  results.  Well  did  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson 
at  Glasgow,  in  1876,  say  in  a  brilliant  speech  that  where 
Rome  rules  the  people  it  ruins  them,  and  that  it  has  de- 
graded, and  is  degrading,  nations  and  individuals.  One 
fact  that  bore  testimony  to  this  was  that  Rome  fosters 
licentiousness,  gross  and  refined.  It  did  so  before  La- 
ther's time,  when  it  was  said:  "The  nearer  to  Rome  the 
nearer  to  hell."  It  did  so  in  the  time  of  Raphael,  who 
painted  Madonnas  for  the  adoration  of  the  "faithful," 
and  lewd  pictures  for  the  bedrooms  of  Cardinals.  And 
so  in  Austria  at  the  present  day:  the  priests  lead  the 
way.  Sworn  to  celibacy,  they  unblushingly  live  in  sin, 
with  large  families  of  children  around  them,'  and  nobody 
expects  any  better  state  of  things.  In  Austria,  women — 
nay,  girls — had  tearfully  told  his  wife  how  they  had  fled 
affrighted  and  endangered  from  the  confessional,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  lay  down  their  burden,  of  sin,  and 
where  the  indecent  questions  of  the  confessor  had  been 
suggestive  of  licentiousness.  In  Prague  she  had  shed 
bitter  tears  when  a  girl  had  come  in  and  spoken  un- 
blushingly of  a  misfortune  which,  had  it  befallen  her  in 
this  country,  would  have  broken  her  heart  and  driven 
her  from  virtuous  circles.  This  manner  of  life  was  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Not  long  ago,  a  policeman  in 
Prague,  whose  wife  attended  the  evangelical  meetings, 
drove  her  from  his  home,  having  mistaken  the  evangel- 
ist for  a  priest.  He  had  often  been  on  the  night  watch, 
and  the  scandals  he  had  witnessed  had  detennined  him 
that  no  wife  of  his  should  frequent  the  company  of  a 
priest.  In  Prague,  in  Bmnn,  there  are  large  hospitals 
maintained  by  the  Government  with  every  comfort, 
every  facility  for  the  victims  of  any  rank  to  hide  their 
shame,  and  when  they  depart  they  need  not  take  their 
children  with  them.  Friends  of  St.  Louis,  do  you  know 
that  there  is  a  secret  establishment  of  the  kind  in  this 
city? 

Now,  Rome  is  destroying  the  morals  of  every  city 
over  which  it  has  sway  in  Austria.  Therefore  do  they 
need  the  gospel.    In  the  second  place  it  vnm  their  duty 
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to  support  the  gospel  caase  in  Austria,  because  of  the 
•deliyerance  which  Qod  had  wrought  for  them.  He 
'Called  on  them  to  go  forward  and  vanquish  their  mighty 
foes.  A  door  had  been  opened  for  them,  and  they  must 
go  forward  through  it.  And  he  would  tell  how  it  came 
about.  In  a  village  neiar  Prague  there  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer's  wife,  very  religious,  and  very  worldly — they  go 
together.  Are  there  any  such  in  this  city?  Very  relig- 
ious— giving  altar-pieces  to  the  churches;  very  worldly 
— ^given  to  balls  and  amusements.  Some  tracts  and  a 
Bible  came  into  her  hands.  They  seized  on  her  heart 
and  won  it.  She  thought  that  the  priest  would  be  de- 
lighted by  the  same  agent  that  had  won  her  heart,  and 
«o  she  began  to  distribute  tracts  and  testaments.  But 
the  priest  pounced  upon  this  inflammatory  material  and 
-confiscated  her  boy's  testament.  Then  fearing  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  not  wishing  to  alienate  such  a  rich 
and  influential  parishioner,  he  called  upon  her  and  said: 
''•I  hope  you  are  not  offended  by  what  J  have  done.*' 
'''No,  I  am  not  offended,  but  t  am  astonished.  You  your- 
«elf  have  preached  to  us  from  the  pulpit  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  are  prosperous  because  they  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  read  the  Scriptures."  With  Jesuit  sly- 
ness he  told  her  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Bible, 
but  she  had  other  books  and  he  would  like  to  examine 
them,  fearing  she  might  lose  her  faith.  "My  faith,  Mr. 
Parson!  how  could  I  lose  it  when  I  never  had  any?"  So 
the  priest,  discomfited,  gave  up  the  contest,  bat  Rome's 
favorite  argument — persecution — was  invoked.  The 
gen-darmes  chased  the  evangelical  Christians  ftom  place 
to  place.  One  Sabbath  a  policeman  broke  into  the  house 
of  a  devoted  Christian  who  was  having  family  prayers, 
tore  the  book  from  his  hand  and  dashed  it  on  the  table, 
then  held  the  bayonet  to  his  breast  and  threatened  to 
pierce  him  through  and  through  if  he  would  not  desist 
from  the  praise  of  God.  The  sick  wife  was  thrown  on 
her  sick-bed  again,  the  children  were  terrified.  But  the 
enemy  had  overreached  himself.  Ood  caused  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him.  The  case  came  before  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  and  enlisted  their  sympathies.  An  in- 
fluential delegation  waited  upon  the  kind  hearted  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  presented  him  with  an  address,  and 
they  received  substantial  favors  from  a  ministry  that 
was  and  is  to-day  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Papal 
power.  God  had  set  an  open  door  before  them  and  no 
man  should  shut  it.  They  would  reconquer  a  country 
that  was  once  Protestants  Bohemia  was  once  the  land 
of  Huss,  but  this  doctrine  had  been  stamped  out  by  fire 
and  sword  in  the  same  year  that  the  Fathers  landed  upon 
Plymouth  Rock.  Again  G-cd  had  set  on  this  missionary 
work  the  seal  of  His  approval.  He  would  now  give 
them  a  specimen  brick  from  God's  building.  Not  two 
years  ago  a  well  formed,  fine  looking  man  came  to  him 
for  a  card  to  the  meetings — for  reasons  which  it  was  un- 
necessary to  dilate  upon  there  he  never  admitted  any  one 
without  a  card.  This  man  was  a  socialist,  and  when  he 
heard  in  the  gospel,  ^Thou  art  the  man,"  convicting  him 
of  tin,  he  rebelled.    He  stayed  away,  but  the  reverend 


speaker  went  after  him  to  the  workshop.  He  put  before 
him  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  himself  a  sinner 
and  laying  hold  on  the  Saviour.  But  the  man  protested: 
^'What,  I  a  sinner,  who  work  hard  with  my  hands?"  He 
had  subscribed  for  a  Christian  newspaper,  but  had  neg- 
lected it,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  the  reverend  speaker 
took  him  a  couple  of  numbers.  Behold  I  to  his  great 
surprise  the  master  workman,  also  a  Socialist,  said  he 
would  take  the  paper  himself,  and  showed  his  earnest- 
ness by  going  down  in  his  pocket  and  paying  for  it. 
Soon  that  Socialist  was  attending  the  church  meetings 
and  sitting  in  a  front  seat  with  a  steady  stream  of  tears 
flowing  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  changed  from  a  lion 
into  a  lamb,  and  the  last  Sabbath  the  speaker  was  in 
Brunn  he  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  welcoming  him  to 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  of  Counselor 
Sarasin  praising  the  work,  and  kindly  refrained  from 
reading  another  of  eighteen  pages,  written  by  Pastor 
Schubert.  The  pastor  placed  great  value  upon  the  work 
done  by  this  little  church;  only  for  its  fighting,  the 
evangelical  element  would  be  crushed  to  earth.  In  con- 
clusion the  speaker  told  the  story  of  the  Roman  matrons 
who,  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  cast  all  their 
jewels  and  ornaments  upon  its  altar,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  missionary  spirit  would  inspire  his  hearers 
to  sacrifice  all  that  they  were  and  had. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  above  we  append 
extended  extracts  from  two  very  valuable  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  Board : 
Annual  Snrvey  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreigrn  Missions. 

[Preeented  at  the  Ansoal  Meeting  at  St.  Louia,  in  October,  1881.1 
BY   BEV.    N.    G.    CLABK,   D.  D.,    F0BSI6N   SBCBBTABT. 

The  year  past  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  and  en- 
largement in  the  missionary  work.  Without  neglecting 
the  various  enterprises  already  in  hand,  it  has  seemed 
but  just  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence  into  such 
new  fields  as  presented  the  greatest  needs  and  the  larg- 
est opportunities,  and  were  most  closely  connected  with 
the  world's  evangelization.  Though  among  the  last  to 
be  opened  to  the  influences  of  the  Gk>spel,  China  and 
Africa,  the  two  strong-holds  of  heathenism,  may  be  said 
to  have  peculiar  claims  on  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States;  one,  because  of  its  immense  population  now  first 
waking  from  the  slumbers  of  ages,  our  near  neighbor  on 
the  west;  and  the  other  our  neighbor  on  the  southeast^ 
that  some  fitting  reparation  may  be  made  for  centuries 
of  abuse  by  the  so-called  Christian  world. 

CHANGES   IX  THE   MISSIONABY   BANKS. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  speak  of  the  re- 
moval of  so  many  valued  laborers  taken  away  in  thr 
midst  of  their  days  and  of  their  usefulness: — Rev.  Win>- 
low  Pinkerton,  a  man  of  rare  self-sacrifice  and  devotion, 
as  he  was  on  the  way  to  establish  a  mission  in  ITmzila's 
Kingdom;  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Smith,  of  Marsovan,  Western 
Turkey,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  for  her 
sweet.  Christian  spirit;  Miss  Mary  F.  Chambers,  of  Erz- 
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roomy  after  a  period  of  labor,  brief,  yet  long  enough  to 
have  shown  gifts  and  obaracter  of  a  high  order;  Mrs. 
Abbie  S.  Hume,  of  Ahmednuggur,  missionary  daughter 
wedded  to  missionary  son,  faithful  to  the  double  conse- 
cration; Mrs.  Delia  E.  Curtis,  of  Osaka,  Japan,  a  woman 
of  fine  culture,  of  gentle,  winning  ways,  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  her  work;  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hall,  of  Fort  Berth- 
old,  in  the  Dakota  Mission,  where  she  had  labored  to 
bring  wild  Indians  under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel; 
Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Taylor,  at  Apaiang,  in  Micronesia,  after 
but  a  single  year  in  her  island  home;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Bond,  one  of  the  veteran  missionaries  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  laboring  to  the  last  with  untiring  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

Thirteen  others,  including  three  ordained  missionaries 
and  one  physician  with  their  wives,  have  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  Board.  Fourteen  missionaries  have 
returned  to  their  several  fields,  and  forty  new  laborers 
have  joined  the  missions,  including  nine  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, two  physicians,  and  thirteen  unmarried  ladies, 
of  whom  two  go  out  as  medical  missionaries  to  North 
China. 

MISSIONARY    CHILDBBN. 

Forty-eight  children  of  the  missionaries  received  aid 
from  the  Board  in  the  past  year  in  grants  ranging  from 
$100  to  1150  each.  Mrs.  Walker  has  had  twenty  regu- 
lar members  in  her  missionary  family,  besides  receiving 
from  time  to  time  many  missionary  guests, — thirty-five 
for  example  during  the  month  of  September.  Supple- 
menting the  grants  from  the  Board,  Mrs.  Walker  has 
aided  missionary  children  under  her  care,  and  disbursed 
to  fourteen  others  outside  of  her  family  the  sum  of  $2,- 
580,84,  and  received  from  friends  interested  in  her  work 
|s2,3dl.6d.  This  simple  statement  shows  at  once  the 
value  and  the  extent  of  her  labors  and  her  need  of  assis- 
tance. 

Africa. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  months  fifteen  new  labor- 
ers have  been  sent  to  Africa,  and  four  more  are  under 
appointment  to  go  in  the  early  spring.  Eight  of  these 
reinforce  the  Zulu  Mission,  including  its  enlargement  in 
Umzila's  Country,  and  eleven  are  designated  to  the 
West  Central  African  Mission,  of  which  Bihe  is  to  be 
the  center.  The  new  missionaries  are  possessed  of  var- 
ious gifts  and  acquirements,  and  of  no  less  varied  prac- 
tical experience.  They  have  been  selected  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  fields  with  great  carefulness,  and  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  their  acquitting  themselves 
worthily  in  the  important  trusts  committed  to  them. 

The  first  attempt  to  enter  Umzila's  Kingdom,  of  which 
an  account  was  given  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  was 
not  to  succeed.  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  providentially  de- 
layed for  many  weeks  along  an  unhealthy  coast  till  his 
strength  and  the  supplies  for  his  journey  had  become 
reduced;  yet  with  a  resolute  purpose  that  would  brook 
no  delay  or  defeat  he  pressed  on,  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
African  fever,  while  the  coveted  goal  was  almost  in 
sight     This  effort  of  the  Board  to  enlarge  its  field  in 


Africa  has  been  consecrated  by  a  costly  sacrifice.  The 
first  word  to  greet  Mr.  Richards  on  reaching  Africa  was 
tidings  of  the  death  of  him  with  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
be  associated;  but,  nothing  daunted,  with  a  consecratioo 
of  which  his  few  words  in  his  farewell  address  at  Lowell 
gave  promise,  he  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  go  forward 
and  take  up  the  work  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  laid  down. 
While  efforts  are  in  progress  to  open  a  new  field,  the  old 
Zulu  Mission,  which  must  serve  as  a  base  of  supplies  for 
native  laborers,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  New  missionaries 
are  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  men  grown  gray  in 
the  service,  and  to  enlarge  and  reorganize  the  training 
school  at  Adams  in  keeping  with  the  growing  work. 

Thus  far  everything  seems  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board  in  selecting  the  region  about  Bihe  as  a  field 
of  missionary  effort  from  the  Wcirtem  coast.     *     *    ♦ 


TURKISH    MISSIONS. 


Missionary  effort  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  still  hin- 
dered by  the  [y)litical  and  social  condition  of  the  country,. 
from  which  there  seems  to  \)e  as  yet  no  relief.  The  peo- 
ple are  becoming  poorer  every  year  and  less  able  to  help  . 
themselves.  It  is  only  as  the  Gospel  rouses  to  a  better 
hope,  and  as  education  is  introduced,  that  any  light  ap- 
pears to  dispel  the  general  gloom.  How  long  suchi 
state  of  things  can  endure  is  a  problem  that  is  the  puzzle 
of  statesmen — a  puzzle  that  is,  perhaps,  waiting  its  sol- 
ution at  the  hands  of  American  missionaries.     *     *    ♦ 

With  a  view  to  securing  accurate  information  from 
those  best  qualified  to  give  it,  inquiries  were  addressed 
a  few  months  since  to. one  of  the  older  missionaries ift 
each  of  the  Turkish  Missions  in  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing points:  the  development  of  education  in  the  old 
communities  outside  of  our  work,  the  observance  of  the 
old  rites  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

From  the  replies  received  it  is  evident  that  no  figures 
can  measure  the  indirect  results  of  the  missionary  work 
in  enlightening  the  popular  mind.  The  new  genermtioD 
is  unlike  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  William  Gk)odeU 
entered  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  The  education 
among  the  Armenians  of  that  day  was  limited  to  ao 
A.  B.  C.  book,  collections  of  psalms,  and  a  volume  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  rarely  anything  f  nrther, 
and  all  in  a  dead  language  practically  unknown  to  the 
common  people.  To-day,  school-books,  as  arithmetics, 
geographies,  grammars,  histories,  etc.,  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  are  prepared  and  published  by  native  au- 
thors. Tdany  of  the  text-books,  issued  by  the  minioii- 
aries  are  now  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  they  are 
used  more  and  more  every  year.  The  immediate  result 
is  the  breaking  away  of  the  younger  class  from  the  iQ- 
perstitions  of  the  old  church,  and  often,  too,  from  aU 
moral  restraint.  This  latter  result  comes  largely  from 
the  influence  of  immoral  and  skeptical  teachers  sent  out 
from  Constantinople  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  ooming 
up  from  all  quarters  for  education. 

A  sentiment  of  nationality  holds  thonsands  of  men 
from  coming  out  as  Protestants,  and  retains  them  in  the 
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old  oommauion,  whose  rites  and  forms  have  ceased  to  be 
regarded.  This  sentiment  is  carefully  nurtured  by  a 
•elfish  priesthood,  and  every  effort  made  to  hold  them 
under  their  inflivdnce.  If  there  were  vitality  enough  in 
the  old  church  to  secure  a  reform,  we  might  rejoice  in 
such  a  result,  and  i^elcome  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  our 
object  in  sending  missionaries  to  this  field.  But  the 
drift  is  not  toward  reform,  but  toward  the  rejection  of 
all  religion.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Armenians,  but 
also  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians. 

At  this  point  should  be  mentioned  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  certain  English  churchmen,  ostensibly,  to  help 
forward  a  reform  movement  by  the  introduction  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  services.  They  kindly  recognize 
the  great  work  done  by  Americans  in  enlightening  the 
people  and  preparing  them  to  accept  a  system  of  wor- 
ship and  polity  more  in  accordance  with  their  previous 
tastes  and  habits.  How  far  this  effort  may  be  success- 
ful backed,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  by  promises  of  pecuniary 
aid,  cannot  be  foreseen. 

•      INDIA   AND   CEYLON. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  the  number  of  additions  to  the 
dhnrches  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  the  influence  of 
the  GkMpel  is  more  and  more  recognized  in  the  character 
and  lives  of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  godly  life  has  been 
given  of  late  to  the  world  than  upon  the  death  of  Pastor 
Vishnupant,  at  Bombay,  when  all  classes — Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus  included — joined  'with  the  Christians  in  a 
hearty  tribute  to  his  memory.  Few  Christians  any- 
lAere  have  shown  more  self-denial  and  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel 
than  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  Madura  Mis- 
sion. 

At  Pasumalai,  in  the  Madura  Mission,  a  new  hall 
bailt  to  accomodate  advanced  students,  is  named  after 
Mr.  Otis,  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  funds 
oame  for  its  erection.  Jaffna  College  reports  continued 
saooess  and  increase  of  members.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  three  older  classes  are  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ. 

The  points  of  special  interest  in  these  missions  are  the 
following:  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number 
of  Mohammedans  who  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the 
Gkwpel  in  Bombay;  the  efforts  to  prepare  a  well  educated 
and  efficient  native  agency;  the  remarkable  growth  and 
laooess  of  woman's  work  in  the  Madura  and  Ceylon 
Missions  through  the  labors  of  missionary  ladies  and 
well-trained  native  Bible- women.  Through  these  agen- 
oies  daring  the  past  year  not  less  than  20,000  women 
ind  girls  have  been  told  the  story  of  Christ  in  the  Ma- 
Inra  Mission.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pros- 
peot  in  these  missions  was  never  more  encouraging,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  missionary  work  of  all  mis- 
donary  societies  in  India. 

CHINA 

The  advantage  of  having  Christian  men  as  representa-* 
ives  of  oar  Government  in  foreign  lands  has  been  hap- 


pily illustrated  in  China.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Dr» 
Angell,  American  Minister,  and  Mr.  Holconotb,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Legation,  that  which  is  known  as 
the  opium  clause,  forbidding  Ameriqaps  to  engage  in  the 
opium  traffic  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  w^  inserted  in  the 
late  Treaty;  and  Protestant  Christians  have  been  re- 
leased from  all  taxes  and  contributions  for  the  support 
of  idolatrous  worship  and  ceremonies.  The  first  act,  de- 
cried in  some  quarters  by  interested  parties,  was  honor- 
able to  our  country,  and  called  forth  from  a  Chinese  offi- 
cial the  significant  remark  that  this  clause  is  in  keeping 
with  the  doctrine  of  our  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Em- 
pire from  a  most  unjust  abuse  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
so-called  Christian  nations.  The  second  act,  the  exemp- 
tion of  Protestant  Christians  from  the  cost  of,  and  so 
from  complicity  with,  idolatry,  presents  a  pleasant  in- 
stance of  toleration  and  generous  consideration  on  the 
part  of  a  heathen  government.  Add  to  these  notable 
events  of  the  year  the  beginning,  if  not  the  completion, 
of  a  telegraph  line  from  Shanghai  to  Peking,  indicating 
the  advance  of  Western  civilization,  with  all  that  it  sig- 
nifies in  the  near  future,  and  we  may  well  say  of  these 
three,  events  that  they  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
China,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  in 
relation  to  its  evangelization.  The  apparent  reaction 
seen  in  the  recall  of  the  young  men  studying  in  this 
country  will  only  hasten  a  result  which  it  was  intended 
to  defeat.  These  young  men  after  breathing  for  years 
the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  New  England, 
will  return  as  the  champions  of  free  institutions  and  ad- 
vocates of  progress. 

In  singular  connection  with  these  events  is  the  success 
now  attending  missionary  effort  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  native  churches  and  Christian  communities.  A  half- 
dozen  professed  followers  of  Christ  forty  years  ago,  are 
represented  to-day  by  over  300  churches  and  20,000 
communicants,  more  than  half  of  whom  have  been  added 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  China  is  open  to  Christian 
effort  throughout  its  vast  domain.  Shall  we  improve 
the  opportunity?  The  Foochow  Mission  though  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  loss  of  workers  by  death  and  illness, 
reports  healthful  progress,  additions  on  professions  of 
faith,  and  especially  growth  in  Christian  grace.  The 
Northern  Mission  has  been  strongly  reinforced;  two  fe- 
male physicians  long  needed,  and  new  men  to  strengthen 
existing  stations,  have  been  sent  out.  Better  still  is  the 
organization  at  Oberlin  of  the  "China  Band,"  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  mission  in  provinces  to  the  west- 
ward that  h:ive  long  waited  for  the  heralds  of  the  cross^ 
and  have  remained  practically  unoccupied. 

JAPAN. 

Three  points  are  worthy  of  special  consideration  in 
the  Japan  Mission:  The  success  of  the  Kioto  Training 
School  in  sending  forth  able  and  self-denying  preachers 
of  the  Gospel;  the  practical  realization  of  just  views  of 
self-support  as  seen  in  meeting  expenses  for  churches, 
evangeljsts,  and  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  the  wonderful 
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eagerness  of  tne  people  to  hear  the  Gk>spel,  great  aad- 
ienoes  reckoned  by  thousands  crowding  the  pablic  places 
of  resort,  and  listening  hour  after  hour  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  by  native  preachers  and  missionaries. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  modem 
missions.  "No  other  topic,"  writes  Mr.  De  Forest,  of 
Otsaka,  "will  now  dra^  the  multitudes  together  in 
Japan  like  discussions  on  Christianity."  More  copies  of 
the  Scnptures  have  been  put  in  circulation  the  past  year 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  mission.  Chris- 
tian books  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand.  Nothing 
has  so  fully  shown  the  value  of  a  thorough  Christian 
training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  as  the  practical 
ability,  good  sense  and  devotion  of  most  of  the  native 
pastors  and  preachers  in  this  field.  They  justify  and 
commend  to  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  preparing 
young  men  for  this  work  the  following  method  set  forth 
by  one  of  the  missionary  teachers  in  Kioto.  "Oh,  how 
I  have  travailed  for  each  one  of  them!  How  many  of 
them  I  have  sometimes  almost  given  up  as  I  have  strug- 
gled and  wept  and  prayed  over  them  and  with  them,  try- 
ing to  help  them  over  their  difficulties!  It  is  the  Lord 
who  has  done  it  and  not  I.  I  left  them  again  and  again 
with  Him.  I  have  left  them  with  Him  now,  anjd  the 
work  also."  Such  immediate  peraonal  influence  tells  on 
the  character  of  young  men. 

MICRONESIA. 

The  special  interest  in  Micronesia  the  past  year  cen- 
tres on  the  Gilbert  Islands,  long  regarded  as  the  least 
hopeful.  The  audience  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred that  welcomed  Mr.  Taylor  on  his  return  to  a  por- 
tion of  his  field  might  well  have  strengthened  him  for 
his  future  labors,  and  prepared  him  for  the  great  trial  in 
store  for  him  months  after  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
Micronesia  field  is  one  of  peculiar  trial  and  hardships, 
despite  all  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  mission- 
aries. During  the  year  two  missionary  families  have 
been  constrained  by  ill  health  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Snow,  with  an  associate 
missionary.  Miss  Cathcart,  has  gone  back  to  Kusaie,  one 
of  her  former  homes  in  the  Marshall  group,  where  she 
liopes  to  do  good  work  among  the  women;  and  nearly 
five  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  Church  in 
this  field  during  the  year, — results  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  difficulties  encountered. 

Dr.  Hyde,  in  charge  of  the  North  Pacific  Institute, 
finds  happy  proof  of  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  men 
he  is  sending  forth  to  be  pastors  and  preachers.  He  is 
also  active  and  quite  indispensable  in  every  good  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
There  is  special  need  of  such  a  man  and  of  the  dozen 
more  men  and  women  who  have  recently  gone  to  the 
Islands  as  teachers  and  preachers,  though  not  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  this  Board.  A  great  change  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  character  of  the  population.  The  Chinese 
adult  men  outnumber  the  Hawaiians;  Portuguese  Rom- 
anists are  coming  in  large  numbers  from  the  Madeira 
Islands;  thirty  French  priests  are  busy  in  the^  interest 


of  the  Papacy;  Bishop  Willis  would  make  all  Anglioans. 
Mormon  agents  do  not  miss  their  opportunity,  while  the 
incoming  heathenism,  with  low  and  debasing  customs, 
tend  to  drag  everything  down  to  its  owa  leveL  So  the 
contest  is  renewed  and  maintained  that  the  field  once 
won  shall  not  be  lost. 

NORTH   A^BBIOAK   INDIANS. 

The  work  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Dakotas 
goes  on  with  little  change.  While  popular  attention  is 
largely  drawn  off  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  it  is  believed 
that  work  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
Indians,  and  at  far  less  expense,  is  practicable  at  Santee 
Agency  and  at  other  points  in  the  Dakota  Mission.  The 
offensive  restriction  imposed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  afterward  removed  by  Mr.  Schun, 
on  representations  made  as  directed,  by  the  Board  last 
year,  and  the  way  is  now  open  to  send  well  trained  ii»- 
tive  teachers  and  preachers  to  any  portion  of  the  Sioux 
remaining  uncared  for. 

PAPAL   LANDS. 

The  work  in  Western  Mexico  has  "hot  been  satis- 
factory. 

In  Spain  healthful  progress  is  reported,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  establish  a  school  of  a  high  grade  for 
the  Christian  training  of  girls  and  young  women,  and  i 
school  of  evangelists  for  young  men. 

In  Austria  the  church  at  Prague  is  growing  in  num- 
bers and  in  moral  character.  Individuals  at  other  points 
give  evidence  of  true  spiritual  life,  and  are  thus  com* 
mending  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow  men.  But  more 
than  figures  can  express,  the  work  of  the  Board  in  Aus- 
tria is  of  vital  moment  to  the  Free  Church  movement  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  in  hold- 
ing up  a  true  standard  of  Christian  life  and  church  dis- 
cipline. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year  will  be  remembered  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  mission  in  Central  Africa;  for  encouragement  to 
enlarge  missionary  operations  in  China;  for  the  remarik- 
able  interest  developed  in  Japan;  for  the  advance  in 
higher  Christian  education  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
in  India;  for  the  manifest  blessing  attending  woman's 
work  in  nearly  every  mission  field;  and  the  illustration 
of  the  value  of  the  boarding  school  in  the  development 
of  Christian  character  where,  removed  from  unfavorable 
home  influences,  the  pupils  are  brought  day  by  day 
under  the  personal  care  and  infiuenoe  of  Christian 
teachers. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  seventeen  in  the 
number  of  missionaries,  and  one  hundred  more  plaoei 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached,  over  two  thoosand  addi- 
tions to  the  churches  on  profession  of  faith,  three  hnn- 
dred  more  youth  in  higher  institutions  of  Christian 
learning,  and  twenty-five  hundred  more  in  oonuMn 
schools,  and  thousands  more  of  women  visited  in  their 
homes  by  missionary  ladies  and  Bible  women  under  their 
'  direction.  If  the  year  has  not  fully  realised  our  hqpei 
in  the  number  of  souls  who  have  turned  from  idols  to 
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serve  the  living  God,  we  may  gratefully  recognize  his 
blessing  in  the  work  aocomplished  and  in  preparation 
for  larger  results  in  the  future. 

OBKERAL  SUMMARY  1880-1881. 

MI6SIOK8. 

Komber  of  Misuons 17 

Number  of  Stations 81 

Number  of  Out-stationB 738 

LABOBERS    KMi*I.OYKD. 

Number  of  ordained  MissioDaries*  (5  being  Phy- 

sidant). 169 

Number  of  PhysicianB  not  ordained,  men  and 

women. 11 

Number  of  other  Male  Assistants 10 

Number  of  other  Female  Assistants' 250 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sen',  fiomtliis  country   —  430 

Number  of  Native  Pastors 141 

Number  of  Native  Preachers  and  Catechists 365 

Number  of  Native  School  teachers 1,005 

Number  of  other  Native  Helpers 20tf— 1,717 

Whole  No.  of  laborers  connected  with  Mis>ious  2,147 

THE  PRESS. 

Piges  printed,   as  far  as  reported  (Turkish,  Japan, 

North  China,  Zulu,  and  India  Missions) 25,000,000 

THE  CHURCHES. 

Number  of  Churches 272 

Number  of  Church  Members,  as  nearly  as  can  be  leai  neil . .  18,446 
Added  during  the  year,  as  nearly  as  can  learned 2,161 

EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  Training,  Theological  Schools,  and  Sta- 
tion Classes 61 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  above 1,468 

Number  of  Boarding-schools  ff»r  Gin& 36 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Boarding-schools  for  Girl 1,420 

Number  of  Common  Schools 791 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Common  Schools 80,472 

Whole  number  of  Pupils 38,860 

— :o:  — 

Our  tireat  Trust 

BY  BEV.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.I>.,   FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

(btnc  ■  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Annua]  Meeting  of  the  American  Boanl. 
St.  Loals,  October  10, 1881. J 

We  are  come  to  one  of  the  critical  periods  of  history 
when  the  future  of  races  and  countries  turns  on  the  de- 
oiuon  almost  of  an  hour.  The  lines  of  providence  con- 
verge on  this  age  as  on  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Thn  world  in  every  part  is  now  for  the  first  time 
opened  to  Christian  effort, — nations  long  sunk  in  ignor- 
ance and  superstition,  startled  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  light  of  a  hew  era,  are  shaking  off  their  old  faiths 
and  turning  eagerly  to  Christian  nations  for  light  and 
guidance.  Shall  it  be  to  receive  the  infidelity  and  mate- 
rialism  of  our  time,  a  stone  instead  of  the  bread  of  life? 
Ten  years  now  may  be  better  than  a  century  twenty  or 
tliirtj  years  hence.  Can  we  afford  to  neglect  these  mil- 
lions that  are  ready  to  perish?  We  may  well  be  in- 
stmcted  by  the  example  of  the  early  church.  Our  Lord 
charged  his  disciples  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
rina  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all  nations,  be- 
ginning not  "  at,"  as  the  old  version  has  it,  but  "  from 
Jerosalem,'*  a  correction  worth  to  the  cause  of  Christ  all 
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that  the  revision  has  cost.  He  gave  his  disciples  ten  days 
to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  prayerfully  to  wait  for  the  enduing 
with  power  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  they  were  to 
go;  important  as  they  might  deem  it  to  remain  in  their 
own  country,  so  central,  so  remarkably  situated  for  influ- 
ence on  other  nations,  they  were  to  go.  And  the  com- 
mand with  the  promise  of  the  Master's  blessing  still  is,  go. 

The  two  branches  of  the  missionary  service  must  be 
carried  on  together,  and  neither  can  be  neglected  without 
loss  to  the  other.  If  the  home  field  must  be  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  needful  supplies,  these  supplies  must 
be  used,  and  the  work  abroad  carried  on  for  the  sake  of 
its  healthful  reaction  at  home.  The  dictum  that  the 
foreign  work  has  reached  its  limit,  and  that  enlargement 
should  hencefoith  be  chiefly  within  our  own  borders,  is 
bad  philosophy  and  worse  Christianity.  We  cannot  do 
without  the  examples  of  self-denials  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  personal  consecration  which  are  presented  us  in 
the  foreign  field.  The  giving  up  of  kindred  and  friends, 
and  all  the  attractions  of  our  high  Christian  civilization 
in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  can 
make  no  return,  never  fails  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men  and 
rouse  to  generous  Christian  sentiment.  Who  shall 
measure  the  home  influence  of  men  like  Bishop  Patteson, 
David  T.  Stoddard,  and  David  Livingstone;  or  of  women 
like  Harriet  Newell  and  Fidelia  Fiske?  We  cannot  do 
without  the  illustrations  of  the  simple  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, shown  in  the  transformation  of  individual  character 
amid  the  utmost  varieties  of  race  and  culture,  from  the 
lowest  barbarian  of  the  Southern  Seas  to  the  learned 
Brahman  or  Buddhi»}t  of  India  or  C'hina.  The  gospel, 
unaided  by  the  influences  of  education  or  popular  favor, 
thus  approves  itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth. 

The  spirit  oi  missions,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  And  by  how  much  the  need  is  the 
more  urgent,  the  wretchedness  more  complete,  the  self- 
sacrifice  the  greater,  the  more  influential  is  the  spirit  of 
missions  on  Christian  life  at  home,  in  saving  us  from  al- 
sorption  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  our 
civilization,  and  from  yielding  unduly  to  the  demands  of 
our  social  positions  and  relationship.  No  side  issues  can 
be  made  on  questions  of  time.  The  world  is  now  one  ip 
its  great  interests,  and  the  work  of  Christ  is  urgent  every- 
where. Every  vigorous  appeal,  whether  for  evangelists, 
for  Christian  colleges  and  seminaries,  or  for  a  religious 
press  to  help  forward  the  work  at  home,  will  apply  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  every  foreign  field.  The 
same  motives  may  be  urged  for  sending  men  to  Umzila's 
country,  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Shansi,  to  the  Dakota 
Territory,  and  to  Ne  a  Mexico.  The  difference  is  only 
in  the  relative  need,  and  in  the  possibility  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  gospel  in  the  several  localities. 

Yet,  with  all  our  enlarged  opportunies,  with  all  our 
growth  in  numbers  and  in  power  as  churches  of  Christ  in 
this  country,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  distinctively  mis- 
sionary effort  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  religious 
activity.    Immense  sums  have  been  spent  on  church-build- 
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ing  and  the  accessories  of  public  worship;  on  local  benev- 
olent enterprises  of  every  grade  and  name ;  on  public  in- 
stitutions,—colleges,  academies,  and  libraries, — all  valu- 
able in  their  place,  but  absorbing  too  large  a  share  of  the 
means  of  the  church,  and  leaving  too  little  for  evangeli- 
cal efforts.  The  gospel  should  be  first,  the  incidentals 
afterwards.  Only  a  just^recognition  of  the  trust  we  hold 
for  the  world,  our  own  country  included,  can  lead  to  a 
wise  economy  of  our  stewardship.  Can  it  be  in  accord- 
ance ifith  the  plan  of  God,  in  accordance  with  our  vows 
of  consecration  to  his  service,  that  so  little  should  be  done 
for  the  work  abroad,  that  so  little  advance  should  have 
been  made  in  the  donations  of  the  constituency  of  the 
American  Board;  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
memberslnp  of  the  Congregational  churches  should  have 
increased  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  resources  doubtless  a 
hundred,  probably  even  two  hundred,  per  cent.,  without 
a  proportionate  increase  in  their  offerings  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  foreign  lands?  In  the  time  of  distress  two  years 
ago,  when  the  work  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point 
possible  without  giving  up  a  portion  of  the  field  occupied, 
a  great  bequest  was  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board, 
every  dollar  of  which  is  being  used  for  enlargement  from 
the  point  of  that  fearful  reduction, — given,  it  would 
seem,  to  beckon  us  to  better  things,  and  to  suggest  to  the 
churches  the  true  scale  of  effort. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question.  How  shall  the  trust 
be  fulfilled?  There  must  be  the  awakening  of  a  pro- 
founder  missionary  spirit  throughout  the  land,  and  a  re- 
newed spirit  of  consecration  to  the  Plead  of  the  Church. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  members  of  our  churches  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  other  nations  now 
without  the  gospel,  with  the  favorable  opportunities  to 
reach  them,  and  with  the  progress  and  success  attending 
missionary  efforts.  The  public  mind  must  be  disabused 
of  its  prejudices  and  misapprehensions,  now  strangely 
misled  by  unjust  comparisons  and  misrepresentations,  re- 
peated over  and  over  in  public  addresses  and  in  public 
journals  till  they  gain  popular  credit,  or  are  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be  made 
known,  and  we  may  trust  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his 
people  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  missionary  work  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Let  pains  be  taken  to  secure 
the  widest  possible  circulation  of  missionary  intelligence 
in  every  form,  through  missionary  magazines,  through 
the  religious  and  even  secular  newspapers,  till  all  men 
everywhere  shall  recognize  that  this  is  emphatically  the 
missionary  age,  and  recognize,  too,  the  supreme  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  hour. 

Every  wide-awake  pastor  will  seek  to  keep  his  people 
alive  to  the  great  issues  of  the  time;  to  elevate  and 
to  broaden  their  sympathies,  and  to  prompt  them,. how- 
ever poor  and  weak  in  numbers,  to  have  some  part  in  all 
the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  church.  The 
poorest  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  spiritual  blessings 
to  their  own  hearts  and  homes  that  come  from  self  denial 
and  sacrifice  for  their  fellowmen.  One  meeting  for 
prayer  every  month,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  Christians 


shall  be  turned  away  from  their  own  interests  and  brought 
into  fellowship  with  the  saints  of  all  lands  and  ages,  and 
into  loving  sympathy  with  the  Master,  is  a  necessity  to 
healthful  growth  in  grace.     No  man  deserves  to  be  called 
an  intelligent  Christian  who  does  not  keep  himself  in- 
formed  in   regard   to  the  great  religious  movements  of 
the  time;  and  how  shall  he  be  informed  if  he  read  not  the 
Missionary  Herald — or   other  missionary   magazines? 
Let  the  Woman's  Boards  have  their  auxiliaries  in  everj 
church,  and  so  unite  the  Christian  women  at  home  in  liv- 
ing sympathy  as  fellow-laborers  with  their  sisters  in  the 
foreign  field,  and  then  let  them  instruct  fathers,  hnsbandfl, 
and  brothers  in  the  work,  and  train  up  their  children  to 
a  share  in  it.     Let  every  Sabbath  school  be  educated  to 
give  to  all  the  great  benevolent  enterprises,  instead  of 
wasting,  as  is  too  often  done,  its  contributions  on  seoon-^ 
dary  or  minor  objects,  many  of  which  are  of  doubtfol 
value.     A  missionary  concert  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the 
Sabbath  school  may  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
scholars,   and   help  educate  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future  to  generous  work  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 

Christ  for  the  world !  This  is  the  great  lesson  chanted 
in  the  temple  service  at  Jerusalem,  the  inspiration  of 
prophecy,  thev,  special  charge  of  our  Lord,  illustrated  in 
the  lives  of  individual  Christians  of  every  race  and  clime, 
and,  in  the  historical  development  of  different  nations,  in 
singular  correspondence  to  the  purity  and  fullness  of  their 
Christian  life.  The  providence  of  God  prepares  for  it, 
making  all  material  progress  of  use  to  the  breaking  down 
of  prejudices  and  opposition,  sweeping  away  the  fal« 
teachings  of  centuries,  beckoning  us  ever  onward,  while 
the  successes  that  attend  our  efforts,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  means  employed,  give  evidence  of  higher  thsn 
human  agencies.  To  us  is  given  the  great  privilege  of 
having  part  in  the  last  and  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Rfr 
deemer's  work,  in  the  spiritual  and  social  regeneration  of 
mankind.  To  us  pre-eminently  is  given  the  establiih- 
ment  of  Christian  states  and  empires  round  the  globe. 
By  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  that  can  stir  a  generous 
Christian  heart,  in  view  of  what  the  gospel  has  been  to 
our  country;  by  every  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  our  greit 
Leader  that  should  prompt  to  a  loving  obedience  to  hi» 
command;  by  the  loftiest  motives  that  can  move  are- 
deemed  soul  eager  (o  offer  its  tribute  of  love,  oonscioaft 
of  its  high  privilege  as  an  heir  of  glory,  we  are  caUed  to 
accept  and  to  fulfill  our  sacred  trust.  Christ  for  the 
world,  and  the  world  for  Christ! 

The  China  Baml  of  Oberlin. 

Professor  Smitb  made  an  address  before  the  Amfl^ 
ican  Board  last  month,  showing  what  a  band  of  devoted 
young  men  had  done  for  China  in  the  Seminary  whereb 
he  is  professor.  The  story  is  called  a  Sketch  of  the  For- 
mation of  the  China  Band  in  Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  is  as  follows: 

Some  two  years  ago  Rev.  D.  Z.  Shefiield,  of  the  North 
China  Mission,  spent  two  days  at  Oberlin,  giving  pnUio 
addresses  and  conversing  familiarly  with  oar  theologieil 
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tadents  on  the  missionary  work  in  China,  its  difficulties, 
to  attractions  and  its.  needs.  One  of  the  students  was 
ttraoted  and  interested  by  these  interviews  so  much  as 
o  offer  himself  to  the  Board  for  China. 

A  great  revival  of  missionary  interest  followed  these 
vents  through  all  the  year.  The  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
oan  Board  at  Lowell  last  October,  and  the  call  for  vol- 
inteers  in  the  missionary  service,  so  powerfully  presented 
here,  came  like  the  call  of  God,  and  brought  several  of 
hem  to  the  purpose  of  entering  the  foreign  field. 

The  studies  in  church  history  in  the  Seminary  provi- 
lentially  fell  upon  the  deeds  of  the  missionary  monks  of 
England,  who  went  out  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
nries  in  bands  of  twelve,  with  a  leader,  to  convert  the 
fnmks  and  Germans,  and  gave  definite  shape  and  direc- 
aon  to  the  forming  plans  of  the  young  men.  They  rea- 
loned  that  what  was  a  good  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
Sennany  in  the  eighth  century,  must  be  a  good  plan  also 
for  the  conversion  of  China  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ind  so  they  formed  themselves  into  a  band  engaged  to 
nissionary  labors,  and  asked  the  officers  of  the  Board  to 
lasign  them  some  new  unoccupied  field  which  they  might 
alter  and  win  for  Christ.  And  thus  the  China  band  was 
lormed,  and  Shanse  selected  as  its  field. 

It  was  the  wish  of  these  young  men  that  one  of  their 
>rQfe8Sors  should  go  out  as  their  leader,  and  they  gave 
lim  an  earnest  call  to  go  before  them.  This  could  not 
xi,  although  that  Professor  felt  that  no  call  to  labor  had 
ever  come  more  directly  from  God,  and  would  have 
deemed  it  the  greatest  privilege  of  his  life  to  have  led 
inch  a  noble  band  to  such  a  glorious  work. 

Two  men  are  already  sent  out  to  this  work;  two  more 
•le  nnder  appointment  of  the  Board,  and  the  band  is 
OQDstantly  re-enforcing  from  the  lower  classes  in  the 
Kminary  and  from  graduates  of  the  seminary  who  are 
•heady  settled  in  the  ministry.  Oberlin  has  done  many 
» noble  piece  of  work  in  the  past,  but  this  opportunity 
to  evangelize  Shanse  with  its*  14,000,000  souls  is  the 
gnmdest  work  she  has  ever  yet  attempted.  And  it  is  the 
fixed  and  prayerful  purpose  of  her  teachers  and  her  stu- 
dents that  this  great  trust  in  Christ's  Kingdom  shall  not 
We  been  committed  to  her  in  vain. 


Rev.  John  F.  Smith,  of  Turkey,  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  that  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Bible  is  loyalty  to  Ood  and  love  of  neighbor  as 
rf  onrself,  but  loyalty  to  God  is  infinitely  more  than  love 
for  neighbor  or  self.  It  is  so  with  the  ten  millions  of 
[Christians  of  the  evangelical  churches,  the  members  of 
iriiich  are  giving  on  an  average  twenty- one  cents  a  year 
'or  missions  in  foreign  lands,  and  twenty-eight  cents  for 
lome  work,  or  forty-nine  cents  for  every  interest  outside 
heir  own  immediate  neighborhood  ?  What  the  church 
leeda  to  take  home  to  itself  is  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
^ye  than  to  receive.  If  the  cause  was  but  rightly  ap- 
ireeiated,  instead  of  the  missionaries  being  told  there 
ru  no  money  for  them,  the  people  would  be  thrusting 
t  npon  them. 


dEnpriil  Srtifks. 


Native  Christians  in  India. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Mana  Madura,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  discovery  of  a  little  company  of  disciples  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  southern  portion  of  his 
field.  The  village  is  a  small  one,  and  difficult  to  reach, 
and  Mr.  Jones  had  never  visited  it  before.     He  writes: 

"I  had  heard  that  there  were  three  families  of  the 
pariah  caste  who  wished  to  unite  with  us;  but  since  Mr. 
Capron's  death  they  had  been  neglected  entirely.  I  wae^ 
also  told  that  they  were  good  Christians,  and  on  that 
ground  I  was  urged  to  do  something  for  them.  On  visit- 
ing them,  I  found  them  living  in  the  merest  hovels. 
They  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  as  a  natural  ac- 
companiment to  this,  they  are  humble  in  intellectual 
capacity.  In  order  to  have  a  good  opportunity  to  speak 
to  them,  we  went  under  a  tree,  and  had  a  delightful 
meeting;  and  there  I  learned  about  them  and  their  af- 
fairs. 

"For  several  years  no  missionary  or  catechist  has  visit- 
ed them,  and  so  they  have  not  during  that  time  listened 
to  the  Gospel  news  from  those  without.  I  saw  one  in 
the  midst  of  them  who  is  most  severely  afflicted  with 
leprosy.  His  body  is  being  consumed  by  that  terrible 
disease,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  can  hardly  move  from 
place  to  place.  It  re4uired  some  strength  of  nerves  to 
look  upon  him;  and  were  it  not  that  he  showed  a  par- 
ticularly bright  and  happy  face,  I  might  have  shunned 
him.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  the  faithful  pillar 
of  that — shall  I  call  it  a  church? — I  presume  not,  for 
not  one  of  them  is  baptized.  Mr.  Capron,  some  years 
ago,  when  that  leper  was  a  healthy  boy,  took  him  to  the 
Mana  Madura  boarding  school,  and  kept  him  in  it  for  a 
year,  until  he  could  read  a  little,  and  had  learned  not  a 
little  about  our  blessed  religion.  The  boy  then  went 
back  to  his  village.  There  he  learned  more  by  practic- 
ing upon  God's  Word.  Not  long  after,  about  five  years 
ago,  he  was  attacked  by  leprosy.  Mr.  Capron  very 
kindly  did  all  he  could  for  him  in  preventing  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  but  without  any  apparent  effect.  But  his 
Christian  kindness  and  charity  did  bear  fruit  in  the  sick 
one's  life.  For,  after  Mr.  Capron  had  gone  home  to  his 
reward,  this  leper,  being  the  only  one  in  the  place  who 
can  read,  held  meetings  with  his  people,  and  instructed 
them  in  God's  Word  according  to  his  limited  strength 
and  means.  He  seems  very  evidently  to  be  one  of  those 
who  is  taught  of  God.  They  have  prayers  together,  and 
never  retire,  they  say,  without  turning  first  heavenward 
in  prayer  and  praise.  They  listened  to  my  words  with 
absorbed  attention,  and  drank  in  all  that  was  said  will 
an  apparent  joy  that  spoke  for  itself.  Then  they  in 
portuned  me  so  earnestly  for  a  catechist  wh**  •liAnUi 
come  to  them  at  least  once  a  week,  and  they 
spoken  of  by  all  who  had  been  to  see  thei 
confident  that  the  Lord  has,  among  the  lont 
this  secluded  spot,  raised  to  himself  a  peculi 
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Mr.  S.  W.  Rowland  writes  of  a  seriea  of  meetings  held 
at  Chavagacherry : 

^'At  the  last  meeting  on  Sabbath  evening  I  noticed 
sitting  on  the  same  mat  a  Brahmin  and  his  wife,  two 
Mohammedans,  four  farmers,  three  covias,  former  slaves, 
and  two  low  caste  tree-climbers.  In  former  times  this 
wonld  not  have  been  done.  The  meetings  were  not 
without  results.  An  edacated  surveyor  who  had  brought 
trouble  on  himself  and  family  by  drink,  was  reconciled 
to  his  Christian  wife,  took  the  pledge,  and  is  trying  to 
live  as  a  Christian.  Sabbath  afternoon  services  were 
started  in  a  distant  village,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  with  occasional  visits  from  pastor  or 
catechist.  Week-day  prayer-meetings  were  also  started 
in  two  villages.  We  took  our  portable  organ  with  us 
everywhere,  as  we  find  it  a  great  help.. 

"The  work  here  at  Oodoopitty  is  going  on  about  as 
usual.  Three  were  received  to  the  church  two  weeks 
ago;  two  of  them  from  the  boarding  school,  and  the 
other,  the  son  of  Christian  parents*,  his  mother  having 
been  received  last  year.  As  I  write,  I  hear  the  noise  of 
men  and  boys,  as  if  in  great  sport,  accompanied  by 
blows  of  pickaxe  and  crowbar  and  falling  masonry. 
They  are  demolishing  a  temple  in  front  of  our  gate.  It 
would  be  a  joyful  sound  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
their  object  is  to  build  a  larger.  I  have  had  two  calls 
late  at  evening,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  by  a  young  mar, 
of  the  family  of  gurus,  or  priests.  He  is  a  neighbor 
of  one  of  our  graduates,  and  becoming  interested  in 
Bible  truth,  talked  with  her  father.  He  took  his  daugh- 
ter's Bible  to  read,  but  being  uneducated  and  not  a 
Christian,  found  difficulties,  and  the  daughter  was  called 
in  to  explain.  JSuch  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been 
considered  proper  were  it  not  for  his  position  as  priest. 
He  seems  really  interested,  and  would  like  to  enter  our 
training-school." 

JAFFNA   COLLEGB. 

The  report  from  this  college  for   1880  says  that  the 

average  number  of  students  for  the  year  has  been  sixty- 

.  seven.     A  class  of  ten  was  graduated  last  summer,  and 

a  new  class  of  eighteen   entered.     Mr.  E.  P.  Hastings 

writes: 

"There  has  been  no  special  religious  interest  in  the 
college  during  the  year.  Students  have  been  attentive 
at  the  daily  prayers  and  in  the  meetings.  The  prayer 
meeting  among  themselves  has  generally  been  well  sus- 
tained. From  twelve  to  fifteen  have  attended  the  in- 
quiry meeting  on  the  Sabbath.  Nine  have  been  admitted 
to  the  church  during  the  year.  There  are  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  sixty-six  students  connected  with  the 
college,  of  whom  twenty- three  are  communicants,  and 
twelve  others  sons  of  Christian  parents.  One  church 
member,  a  member  of  the  senior  middle  class,  lias  been 
removed  by  death.  He  united  with  the  church  in  April, 
and  died  in  November,  having  been  sick  but  a  short 
time." 


Ueuares. 

Benares  is  a  city  on  the  left  bide  of  the  Ganges  in  IndL 
It  covers  about  three  miles  in  front  and  one  mile  in  deptl 
the  immediate  margin  of  the  river,  which  is  compar: 
tively  steep,  being  chiefly  occupied  by  flight  of  step 
where  crowds  of  all  classes  spend  the  day  in  bosines 
amusement  or  devotion.  This  scene,  backed  by  tl: 
minarets  of  about  three  hundred  mosques,  and  the  pii 
nacles  of  about  one  thousand  pagodas,  presents  a  vei 
picturesque  appearance  to  spectators  on  the  opposil 
shore  of  the  Ganges.    It  has  a  population  of  abont  200,00( 


The  desire  for  Education  among  the  people  of  India 
has  greatly  increased. 


Bev.  Narayan  Sheshadrt  on  Mission  Work  In  India. 

The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  a  lecture  delivered  la 

winter  by  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri  in  Toronto,  Canad 

He  said  that  thirty-eight  years  ago  he  was  a  Brahman  < 

the  Brahma  :s,  and  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  tba 

imagining  himself  a  deity,  he  had  blessed  grey  hain 

men  and  women.     In  1838  he  went  to  Bombay,  but  n 

to  join  Christianity;  his  great  ambition  was  to  obtain 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language.     When  ] 

went  there  he   thought  that  half  a  dozen  missionari 

could  not  convert  him,  but  he  found  out  his  mistake.     I 

studied  there  under  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Mitche 

and  the  late  Dr.  Nisbett,  from  whom  he  learned  tl 

truths  of  Christianity.     The  Hindus,  he  said,  were  gre 

philosophers,  and  had  been  such  when  the  inhabitants 

other  lands  were  naked  savages.     Their  philosophy  d 

clared  tliat  God  was  not  a  person,  but  an  immatable  pri 

ciple  without  life.     How  thef  could  evolve  life  oat 

this  principle  it  was  impossible  to  say.     This  was  a  my 

tery;    but  then   the  great  scientists  of  the  present  da 

walk  in  the  midst  of  mysteries,  and  yet  refuse  to  believ 

the  mysteries  of  religion.     Part  of  the  doctrines  of  hi 

forefathers  was  simply  the  evolution  of  modern  times,  ye 

they  lived  centuries  before  Darwin.     Mr.   Sheshadri  de 

clared  that  his  conversion  from  idolatry  had  taken  pla© 

by  noticing  how  wonderfully  the  prophecies  of  the  Bibl 

had  been  fulfilled.     Wfien  he  had  embraced  Christianit; 

he  had  abandoned  his  mother  and  all  his  family,  but  ths 

he  thought  nothing  of  when  he  remembered  the  suffering 

of  Christ.     In  1864  he   went  to  Jolna,   about  400  mile 

from  Bombay.     He  went  there  to  see  two  young  Chrii 

tians  who  had  located  there.    In  1880  these  had  reache 

the  number  of  600.     Iii  1864  these  two  youog  men  coul 

not  read,  but  now  400  persons  were  able  to  read  the  Bib 

in  their  native  tongue.    The  Government  had  donaU 

to  the  Christian  settlement  there  800  acres  of  land,  up 

500  acres  of  which  there  was  a  small  assessment,  but  tl 

remaining  300  was  a  perpetual  grant.    This  settleme 

he  had  called  Bethel,  and  the  churoh  Zion  Churoh«    Thi 

had  planted  there  250  Mango  trees,  whioh  he  ooosider 

the  best  fruit  in  the  world,  and  ^ould  not  be  surprised 

that  had  been  the  fruit  of  which  old  Bve  had  been  f< 

bidden.    The  people  there  were  greatly  given  to  thievii 

and  had  asked  him  if  they  could  not  now  and  then  8t< 

a  few  bananas.    There  was  another  station  in  charge 

his  wife  at  no  great  distance.    Daring  ihe  great  fami 

they  had  taken  charge  of  about  50  orphan  children.    ] 
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had  at  other  statioBs  500  converts,  in  addition  to  the  600 
which  be  had  mentioned,  so  they  could  see  his  labors 
had  not  been  altogether  in  vain^  And  after  all  he  was 
only  one  laborer  in  the  great  mission  field  of  India. 
Part  of  the  work  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  had  been  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  twenty  different  languages;  that 
h  id  been  a  grand  work.  There  were  now  in  India  600,- 
iJOO  converts  to  Christianity,  and  these  would  certainly 
increase  immeasurably.  In  one  year  60,000  persons  had 
been  added.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  world  was 
only  just  beginning  to  understand  missionary  work,  and 
believed  his  eountry  would  be  Christianiised  wiUnn  two 
hundred  years. 
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Tlie  Thngs  of  India, 
The  word  Thug  means  a  deceiver.  The  Thugs  are  a 
religious  fraternity  in  India,  which  pt-ofess  to  do  honor  to 
the  goddess  Kali,  but  are  addicted  to  the  committal  of 
murders,  and  chiefly  live  upon  the  plunder  obtained  from 
their  victims.  They  generally  commit  the  murder  by 
throwing  round  the  neck  of  the  victim  a  rope  or  cloth, 
Tvhich  one  of  the  gang  holds  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
end  is  seized  by  an  accomplice,  and  while  the  two  Thugs 
draw  the  noose  tight,  and  press  the  bead  of  their  victim 
forward,  a  third  seizes  him  by  the  leg  causing  him  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  they  can  then  speedily  put  him 
to  death.  After  the  murder  is  perpetrated,  the  body  of 
the  victim  is  generally  mutilated,  in  order  to  expedite  its 
decomposition,  and  thus  to  guard  against  discovery.  As 
a  rule,  they  do  not  slay  women. 


First  Hindu  Cunvert. 
The  first  Hindu  convert  of  modern  Protestant  missionil 
was  wrought  to  Christ  by  means  of  a  physician.     Whea  | 
Dr.  Carey  went  to  India,  Dr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon,  accooi*^ 
panied  him.     They  labored  six  years  without  seeing  any 
reiiiilts,  but  one  day  a  carpenter,  while  working  about  the 
mission,   fell   and    injured   his   arm.     Dr.  Thomas  wma 
called,  and   while  binding   up   the   wonnd,  he  told  the 
story  of  Christ  to  those  gathered  about  him.     The  car- 
penter was  so  touched  that  he  went  to  the  missionaries  to 
hear  more,  and   soon  became  an  earnest  Chiistian.     Al- 
though greatly  persecuted,  he  came  out  boldly  and  waij 
baptized  by  Dr.  Carey  in   the  Ganges  in  the  presence  i 
crowdii  of   Hindus  and  Mohammedans  who  came  to  the 
bank^to  watch  tbe  scene.     He  lived  twenty  years  after! 
to  work  for  Chrieit,  and  wrote  tracts  and  several  hymns,] 
one  of  which  begins; 

*"0,  thou,  n^3'  soul,  forget  do  more 

Thu  Frk*Di1  who  all  iby  sorrows  bore; 

Let  every  idol  be  forget. 

But,  0»  luy  «oul,  forget  Him  not" 


Mlssionarj  Colloqiij, 

{Toh^  wpoken  by  ^ung  girU  m  dodume,) 
BY   MES.  MARY    BEAIKXBD. 

Mexico,  Jirst 
I  come  from  the  land  where  the  light  and  the  darkne!!i, 

The  good  and  the  evil,  are  ever  at  strife. 
To  plead  for  the  famishing  ones  ere  they  perish, 

For  you  have  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life. 
I  fled,  O  my  friends,  from  the  cell  of  a  convent, 

A  place  where  the  monk  and  the  priest  have  control, 
Where  the  dark,  secret  Jesuit  hohls  inquisition 

To  crash  out  the  light  of  the  Lord  from  the  soul. 
Oh,  Bend  to  my  people  the  Gospel  of  Jesns, 

Let  the  words  of  the  Master  their  fetters  unbind! 
**Come  over  and  help  us,''  for  dark  superstition 

Debauches  the  soul  and  bewilders  the  mind. 

India,  second. 
I  oome  to  you  here  from  the  land  of  the  Veda, 

Where  the  bars  of  division  are  stronger  than  deaUi, 
Where  man  is  feared  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  jangk^ 

Where  the  ties  of  aff taction  dissolve  at  a  breath. 
Oh,  rich  in  its  gems  is  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

Strange  flowers  spread  its  landscape,  strange  stars  dot 
the  sky, 
"Where  Nature  is  crowned  as  a  priestess  forever, 

In  all  our  green  vales,  on  our  mountains  so  high. 
Yet  send  to  our  people  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 

In  all  our  zenanas  to  teach  of  His  love; 
Oh,  tell  those  who  dwell  by  the  glorious  Ganges, 

Of  the  River  of  Life,  and  the  ICden  above! 

China,  third, 
I  come  from  the  far-away  land  of  the  sunrise, 

Where  Buddha  is  worshipped,  and  Christ  is  unknown, 
Where  sin  hath  its  root  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 

Aud  poisons  all  life,  from  the  hat  to  the  throne. 
Oh,  dark  is  the  fate  of  the  wife  aud  the  mother, 

Where  the  lot  of  a  woman  is  Avorse  than  a  slave, 
Enshrouded  in  gloom  and  encircled  in  sorrow, 

I'ill  love's  dearest  gift  to  a  girl  is  the  grave. 
Oh,  send  to  our  people  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 

Let  our  priests  and  philosophers  bow  at  Ilia  feet. 
Let  His  heralds  come  to  us  from  over  the  waters, 

And  (juickly  His  offer  of  mercy  repeat! 
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Af^icXj  fourth, 
I  come  from  a  land  where  darkness  has  thickly 

Brooded  over  our  tribes  like  the  night  of  the  grave, 
Till  the  world,  in  its  scorn,  has  given  us  only 

The  brand  of  the  serf  and  the  lash  of  the  slave. 
Your  traders  came  to  us  across  the  wide  waters, 

But  oh!. 'twas  for  ^eed,  'twas  for  gold  that  they  came. 
They  filled   all    their    ships    with   our  sons  and    our 
daughters; 

Their  civilization  was  only  a  name. 
Oh,  send  to  our  people  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 

That  blesses  the  nations  all  over  the  earth! 
Oh!  spread  out  His  banner  of  mercy  above  us. 

Till  the  latest-bom  child  of  His  kingdom  has  birth! 

America,  fifth. 
Dear  sisters,  we  give  you  this  Gospel  of  Jesus, 

Sent  down  from  the  Father  above. 
Our  hearts  have  grown  glad  in  the  light  of  His  presence, 

While  telling  His  story  of  love. 
O  sisters,  believe  there  is  rest  for  the  weary. 

There  is  hope  for  the  sin-darkened  soul. 
There  is  strength  for  the  weak,  there  are  gifts  for  the 
needy 

More  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 
He  died  to  redeem  us.     Now,  risen  in  glory. 

He  has  triumphed  o'er  death  and  the  grave. 
60  home  to  your  people,  and  tell  the  glad  story 

That  Jesus  is  waiting  to  save. 

— Heathen  Woman^s  Friend, 


Stirring  up  the  Bifts. 

BY  BMMA  L.  BURNETT. 


One  Sabbath  a  minister  preached  from  the  words,  "Stir 
tip  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  "  (2  Timothy  1:6); 
^nd  after  a  brief  explanation  of  the  import  of  the  words 
^M  they  were  originally  spoken,  make  use  of  them  to  de- 
liver a  forcible  and  pointed  discourse  concerning  the  duty 
of  all  persons  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  in  God's 
service. 

The  next  day  several  ladies  of  the  congregation  hap- 
pening to  meet  at  Mrs.  Lyle's,  they  fell  to  talking  about 
tiie  gem^on,  which  had  rather  stirred  tliem  up.  Very 
likely  this  is  what  the  minister  expected,  or,  at  least,  hoped 
*or. 

"Well,"  said   Mrs.   McKinlay,  "I  don't  know  that  I 
.  liave  any  gifts  to  stir  up." 

**  You  wouldn't  like  any  one  else  to  say  that,"  remarked 
«harp  Minnie  Lyle. 

Mrs.  McKinlay  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  No,  I  don't 
suppose  I  should;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  though  I  may 
Iiave  kind  of  a  knack  about  some  things,  I  have  no  de- 
cided talents — nothing  you  could  call  a  gift,^^ 

"  But  your  kind  of  a  knack  is  just  the  very  thing,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Lansing  eagerly.     "You  know  Dr.  

said  in  bis  sermon  that  aU  endowments  and  qualities  of 
every  kindi  which  God  bestows  upon  us  are  gifts.  Per- 
sonal attractiveness,  graces  of  body  or  mind,  acquisitions 
of  wealth,  knowledge  or  skill,  places  of  power  and  influ- 
ence, he  regarded  as  gifts  which  we  are  to  use  for  God's 
.«lory." 

"  That  is  all  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle.     "  Bvt  we  may 


have  some  of  these  gifts  and  yet  they  may  not  be  avail- 
able; for  some  reason  or  other  we  may  not  be  able  to 
make  use  of  them." 

"  That  is  exactly  where  part  of  the  stirring  up  comes 
in,"  replied  Miss  Lansing.  "We must  make  them  availr 
able.  We  must  shape  them  so  that  they  will  fit  in  when 
they  are  needed.  I  will  read  you  something  else  the 
doctor  said,  for  I  took  some  notes.  Ho  said,  '  It  is  neces- 
sary also  that  we  develop  our  gifts.  All  the  forces  with 
which  God  endows  Christian  life  are  susceptible  of 
growth,  culture,  enlargement.'  Then  again:  *  To  stir  up 
the  gift  which  is  in  thee  is  to  obtain  all  information,  obey 
all  rules,  improve  all  opportunities,  acquire  all  arts,  do 
all  work,  lay  hold  of  all  advantages  and  facilities  by 
which  your  own  life  may  be  made  happier  and  stronger 
and  your  efforts  for  the  world  more  sur^cessf ul.' " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle,  "  it's  very  easy  to  stand  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  say  all  that,  but  it  isn't  so  easy  to  put  it 
into  practice." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Bessie  Lansing. 
*•  When  one  is  very  much  interested  in  anything,  it  is 
wonderful  how  all  the  energies  of  one's  body  and  soul 
are  brought  to  bear  on  that  object." 

"  I  suppose.  Miss  Bessie,  you  think  gifts  and  everything 
else  ought  to  be  stirred  up  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions 
— that's  your  hobby,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bessie,  brightly;  "and  I  don't  know 
of  any  gift  which  cannot  be  turned  to  some  account  in 
that  work.     It  takes  in  everything." 

"  Now,  I'm  sure,"  said  Miss  Dawes,  "  there's  nothing  / 
can  do.  Foreign  missions  is  not  in  my  line  at  all.  I  can 
take  an  interest  in  Dorcas  societies  and  ward  committees, 
but  the  other  is  so  far  away." 

"Far  away!"  exclaimed  Bessie,  with  shining  eyes. 
"Faraway!  when  people  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
Omaha,  and  people  in  Tpkio,  Allahabad,  and  Corisco  are 
pouring  out  their  hearts  in  letters  to  each  other;  when 
our  sons  and  daughters,  our  brothers  and  sisters  and 
dearest  friends,  are  preaching  and  teaching  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  when  workers  at  home  and  workers  abroad 
are  always  praying  for  each  other!  It  isn't  far  away ! 
It's  the  very  nearest  thing! " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Dawes,  breaking  the  short  silence 
which  followed  what  Bessie  had  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
help  in  the  work  if.  I  felt  there  was  anything  I  could  do." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  said  Bessie;  "just  go  to  a  good  presby- 
terial  meeting,  or  a  meeting  of  some  wide-awake  auxiliary, 
and  get  stirred  up  yourself.  Then  you'll  soon  begin  to 
search  around  for  gifts,  and  you'll  find  theuL" 

"  Tell  me  one,"  laughed  Miss  Dawes. 

"  I  have  heard  that  yon  write  the  most  delicious  little 
notes  to  your  friends." 

"  Why  no,  indeed! "  disclaimed  Miss  Dawes,  yet  blush- 
ing with  pleasure;  "and  even  if  I  do — if  people  think  so 
— how  is  that  going  to  help  on  the  missionary  cause?  " 

"  Easily  enough.  You  can  in  that  way  interest  people 
in  the  work.  Tell  them  about  «ueA  a  good  meeting; 
then  the  next  time  they  will  want  to  go,  and  then  they 
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will  want  to  do.  The  thing  is  to  give  them  a  start. 
Laura  Forbes  told  me  it  was  becaase  of  a  spicy  little  note 
she  received  from  you,  telling  about  Prof.  Widner's  lec- 
tures on  Rome,  that  she  was  induced  to  attend  them,  and 
became  so  interested  that  now  she  is  deep  in  the  study  of 
ancient  history — much  better  for  her  than  reading  so 
many  novels." 

"  I'm  glad  you  lold  me  that,"  Miss  Dawes  said,  looking 
pleased;  and  the  little  Machiavellian  Bessie  felt  sure  she 
had  touched  the  right  spring. 

"  Bi'ssie  and  I  were  just  saying  the  other  day,"  re- 
marked Miss  Lansing,  "  that  niany  things  ladies  do  now 
can  be  turned  to  such  good'  account  in  missionary  work. 
For  instance,  many  ladies  are  studying  elocution — having 
their  voices  trained,  and  becoming  good  readers.  Now, 
when  so  much  of  the  interest  in  the  work  is  created  and 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  various  meetings  which  are  held, 
this  kind  of  training  comes  in  very  good  place.  Then 
music  is  such  an  important  feature,  and  in  every  little 
circle  there  are  ladies  who  can  sing  and  play  and  know 
how  to  select  appropriate  music.  There  are  ladies,  too, 
who  have  great  gifts  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  direct- 
ing, so.  other  things  being  equal,  they  are  the  v  5ry  ones 
to  have  charge  of  bands  and  circles." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle,  "  it's  very  good  work,  and  I 
hope  you  young  people  will  do  all  you  can;  but  I  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  much  part.  When  a  women 
gets  to  be  forty-five  or  fifty  she  naturally  feels  like  leav- 
ing all  such  things  to  her  daughters." 

"  I  do  not  feel  so,"  remarked  Mrs.  Reid,  who,  in  her 
quiet  way,  was  a  devoted  "foreign  worker;"  "I  want  to 
do  something  myself — and  forty-five  or  fifty  is  too  soon 
to  retire.  One  may  look  forward  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years  more  of  life,  and  what  wonderful  years  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years  are  going  to  be  in  mission  work! 
I  shouldn't  want  to  be  left  out." 

"Nor  I,"  burst  in  Bessie,  half  crying;  "just  when 
everything  is  coming  true,  too! " 

"  Coming  true?  "  questioned  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Well,  being  fulfilled.  When  deserts  are  blossoming 
like  the  rose,  and  nations  are  being  born  in  a  day,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  spreading  and  spreading!  It's 
just  sublime  to  be  allowed  to  help  a  little! " 

"  I  dare  say  it  n'ould  spread  a  great  deal  faster  if  we 
all  had  your  enthusiasm,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle,  with  a  half 
sigh. 

"It's  one  of  my  gifts.  I  don't  hesitate  to  claim  it; 
and  I'm  going  to  keep  stirring  it  up  all  the  time." 

"My  particular  gift  is  fancy  work,"  said  Minnie. 
"  Does  that  come  in  in  foreign  m  ssions,  Bessie?  " 

"  Comes  in  splendidly.  You  can  make  some  money 
that  way." 

"  Not  very  much,"  said  Minnie,  with  a  slight  shrug. 

"You  hardly  expect  a  woman  who  is  shut  up  in  the 
house  most  of  the  time,  taking  care  of  ^we  small  children, 
to  do  anvthing  in  your  favorite  work?"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinlay 


"  She  can  train  up  all  the  five  small  children  to  be  mis- 
sionaries." 

"  Oh,  no;  not  that! "  said  Mrs.  McEinlay,  shudder- 
ing. 

."  I  declare,  Bessie,  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  in  my  life!  ** 
exclaimed  Minnie.  "  I  believe,  if  a  woman  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  chained  to  a  dungeon  floor,  you  would 
think  she  could  do  something  for  missions." 

"She  could  pray,"  answered  Bessie,  softly.  "*Thy 
kingdom  come '  can  be  heard  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  darkest  dungeon." —  Woman^it  Work  for  Woman, 


How  Can  We  Interest  Young  Children  in  Mi»ioiisf 

BT   MRS.    DB.    KNOX   OF   BLMIRA.. 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one  that  should 
find  an  appropriate  answer  if  the  children  are  to  be  pre- 
pared hereafter  to  carry  on  vigorously  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions, now  so  auspiciously  begun  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  who  are  now  young  children  will  soon  be  the  tc- 
tive  men  and  women  of  our  churches,  on  whom  will  de- 
volve the  prosecution  of  all  branches  of  Christian  woii. 
Good  habits  formed  early,  and  information  acquired  in 
childhood,  will  create  a  character  for  the  future,  and 
give  the  foundation  of  knowledge  that  will  be  the  only 
sure  basis  for  good  work  hereafter.  How  can  this  be 
accomplished? 

1st.  We  must  be  intensely  interested  ourselves.  Chil 
dren  are  discerning,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  pre- 
tenses. If  we,  who  attempt  to  teach  them,  are  not  tho^ 
oughly  interested,  they  will  discover  it;  and  as  there 
will  be  no  sincerity,  there  will  be  no  response. 

2d.  In  order  to  secure  interest  in  Missions,  ourselves, 
we  must  acquire  information.     It  is  impossible  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  that  of  which  we  know  little, orb 
that  of  which  we  possess  but  a  general  knowledge.  We 
must  be  familiar  with  facts  and  details.     We  may  heir 
that  there  has  been  a  destructive  fire  in  Chicago,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  any  other  place  with  which  we  are  familiar,  ind 
this  general  information  strikes  no  responsive  chord  m 
our  hearts.     We  feel  no  special  pity  and  no  lasting  in- 
terest unless  we  learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  dw 
great  disaster.  ^  We  may  read  that  a  terrible  fire  in 
Tokio,  Japan,  burned  over  a  district  three  or  four  miles 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.     We  say  thit 
was  dreadful!     It  must  have  produced  much  sufferings 
If  this  is  all  we  learn  of  the  fact,  it  produces  onlyt 
slight  and  passing  emotion.     But  let  some  eye-witness 
tell  of  the  crowds  rushing  through  the  streets,  towards 
the  river  to  escape  the  fast  pursuing  fire;  of  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  sick,  the  dying,  rudely  and  suddeidf 
torn  from  their  beds,  and  carried  hastily,  with  slight 
covering,  through  the  screaming,  and  rushing,  and  f ri^t* 
ened  crowd;  especially  let  some  personal  friend  rdste 
the  minute  circumstances  by  which  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life — losing  clothing,  furniture,  everything;  and 
we  feel  such  stirrings  of  sympathy  as  lead  to  offen  of 
any  h.elp  within  pur  power  to  bestow.    It  is  preoisely  to 
with  missions  and  missionaries.     If  they  hold  only  » 
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[istant,  indistinct  place  in  the  mind,  no  real 
Bxcited.  But  become  familiar  with  the  very 
e  some  men  or  women  are  nobly  toiling  against 
kclesy  to  give  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  people; 
they  live,  and  work  and  study;  become  ac- 
dth  the  natives,  their  manners  and  customs, 
dices  and  life-long  habits,  their  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  degradation;  and  interest  is 
pity  excited,  sympathy  enlisted;  until  the 
,  How  can  I  help  in  this  grand  work?  IIow 
I  do  to  assist  those  self-denying  and  hard- 
lissionaries?  The  more  we  know  about  mis- 
and  mission  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
ieeply  shall  we  be  interested,  and  the  more 
iH  we  be  to  help  on  the  good  work, 
leeper  feeling  and  higher  motive,  which  will 
etter  work  and  more  systematic,  prominent 
»ve  to  Chnst,  and  a  consequent  sincere  desire 
lis  last  command.  The  last  words  of  a  loving 
ime  a  sacredness,  and  those  who  cherish  the 
:  such  a  friend  make  strenuous  efforts  to  carry 
ised  wishes.  Then,  when  we  consider  what  a 
have  in  Jesus,  if  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
m,  we  have  the  highest  impelling  motive  for 
is  cause. 

interest  children,  we  must  impart  to  them  this 
dsting  in  our  own  hearts,  derived  from  a 
I  of  facts  and  a  love  to  Christ.  The  facts 
old  to  them  in  a  simple,  natural,  interesting 
lat  will  take  hold  of  their  imagination,  sym- 
:  memory.  Relate  incidents  that  they  can 
L  .  Take  an  imaginary  journey  with  them, 
leathen  lands;  describing  scenery,  people  and 
If  done  in  an  enthusiastic,  natural  manner, 
accompany  the  tourist  with  great  delight.  It 
emembered  that  children  like  minute  details, 
ce,  to  give  them  some  adequate  idea  of  dis- 
whioh  they  know  very  little,  talk  to  them 
in  this  style: 

i!  I  know  a  lady,  or  I  once  heard  of  a  lady,  or, 
,  in  the  fascinating  story  style,  begin  with — 
)  was  a  lady,  who  went  to  a  country  far,  far 
e  started  in  the  cars,  and  rode  all  day  or  all 
1  she  cam^  to  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
that  way  (pointing  in  the  directhrti  of  New 
Hien  there  she  went  on  board  a  great  ^team- 
sailed  away  off  out  of  sight;  sailed  all  day, 
ler  dinner  and  supper  on  the  boat.  Then, 
rew  dark,  she  went  into  a  real  cunning  little 
o  sleep,  and  the  boat  sailed  on  and  on  all 
len  the  place  was  so  far  awa^^,  she  had  to  stay 
)  all  day  and  all  night,  again,  and  again,  and 
il  Sunday  came,  etc.  It  usually  seems  long 
Sunday  to  another,  to  a  young  child;  and  by 
le  story  had  been  stretched  so  as  to  cover  a 
'  would  begin  to  wonder  at  the  distance. 
i  interest  them  in  the  far-oway  land,  describe 
;  tell  how  the  strange  people  came  swarming 


around  the  ship,  asking  to  help  the  people  on  shore;  and 
when  this  good  laiy  reached  the  city,  she  was  astonished 
to  find  the  children  running  around  the  streets  without 
clothing.  She  found  their  homes  soand-so,  according 
to  the  country  to  be  described.  Their  sympathies  could 
be  easily  excited,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  contribute  to- 
wards a  supply  of  clothing. 

Beginning  with  material  fa^ts,  go  on  to  spiritual 
wants.  Show  how  misery  and  degradation  and  vice  pre- 
vail where  the  Bible  is  not  known.  Refer  to  the  various 
common  blessings  enjoyed  in  this  Christian  land,  and 
show  how  we  owe  them  to  Gk)d,  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Then  the  transition  is  easy  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  one,  only  living  and  true  God,  and  the  false 
gods  of  the  heathen. 

From  this  proceed  further,  to  show  how  Jesus  Christ 
has  left  this  work  for  us  to  do.  We  work  for  Him,  we 
work  with  Him;  it  is  a  duty,  a  privilege,  a  pleasure. 

The  minds  and  hearts  of  young  children  are  plastic 
and  responsive.  It  is  a  high  and  noble  work  to  train 
them  in  ways  of  righteousness.  It  is  a  work  that  richly 
repays  the  laborer,  when  well,  wisely  and  thoroughly 
done. 

5th.  This  educational  work  must  be  commenced  early 
by  the  parents,  particularly  the  mother.  Sow  the  good 
seed  before  the  enemy  sows  tares.  Enforce  and  substan- 
tiate these  teachings  with  the  Word  of  God.  Plant 
Bible  verses  pertaining  to  the  subject  permanently  in 
the  memory.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  talk  and  memorize, 
teach  it  Bible  verses.  The  Word  is  the  seed,  and  God 
will  give  it  increase,  for  His  Word  shall  not  return 
void. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  must  supplement  the  homb 
teachings  as  the  child  grows  older;  but  the  Sunday- 
school  instruction  can  never  take  the  place  of  home  work. 
At  home,  in  the  earliest  years  of  life,  the  good  founda- 
tions should  be  laid ;  and  then  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
may  help  fill  in  the  superstructure.  Then,  in  brief,  to 
instruct  children  in  the  subject  of  Missions,  we  must 

Ist.  Be  interested  ourselves. 

2d.  Promote  our  own  interest  by  gaining  information, 
and  by  love  to  Christ. 

3d.  Impart  our  information  to  the  children  in  a  way 
that  will  interest  them,  and  train  them  to  act  also  from 
love  to  Christ,  and  give  them  plenty  of  the  good  seed  of 
the  Word  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  bless. 

4th.  Parents  must  begin  the  work  early,  and  teachers 
co-operate  as  the  child  grows  older. 

Accompany  this  all  with  earnest  prayer,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  interesting  children  in  the  cause 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. — N",  Y.  Eoangdist. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Layenberger  writes  from  Chefoo,  China, 
that  in  the  village  of  Marts wang  where  eighteen  persons 
were  baptized,  ten  children,  ranging  from  8  to  12  years, 
were  discovered  in  a  room  by  themselves  wrestling  with 
God  for  a  blessing;  praying  that  they  might  be  saved. 
Let  Christian  children  pray  for  the  Chinese  children. 
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Miwlonary  Ten  Partlea. 

We  have  heard  of  "quiltiDg-bees,"  "pound  parties," 
and  the  "Boston  tea-party/'  where  over  three  hundred 
chests  of  tea  were  speedily  disposed  of,  but  it  was  left 
for  our  Santa  Barbara  auxiliary  to  originate  the  idea 
of  a  missionary  tea-party.  It  has  there  proved  so  great 
a  success,  that  we  are  glad  to  give  to  our  readers  the 
following  full  and  interesting  description  of  one  of  these 
gatherings,  as  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Guild  of  Santa  Barbara, 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Noble. 

On  alternate  months  in  the  full  of  the  moon  our  meet- 
ing is  appointed  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  the 
ladies  freely  offering  their  homes  for  this  purpose.  The 
last,  our  annual  meeting,  held  in  August  this  year,  was 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  in  the  Montecito, 
and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  describe  it  to  you 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  At  half -past  three  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon  a  company  of  forty  ladies  were  assem- 
bled in  Mrs.  Hunter's  parlor.  The  drive  thither  of  four 
miles  over  a  pretty  road,  with  the  grand  old  mountains 
on  one  hand  and  the  sparkling  sea  with  its  invigorating 
breezes  on  the  other,  was  an  excellent  preparation  both 
physically  and  mentally,  for  the  meeting.  There  is  al- 
ways a  stimulus  in  a  full  room,  too,  hence  on  this  special 
occasion  our  programme  seemed  unusually  interesting. 
We  listened  to  the  reports  of  our  officers,  and  learned 
that  we  have  a  fund  of  about  eighty  dollars  in  the  Treas- 
ury; have  held  nine  meetings  during  the  eleven  months 
—one  being  omitted  on  account  of  a  storm,  the  other  on 
account  of  the  absence  from  town  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers; of  these  nine  meetings  four  were  held  in  the 
church,  and  five  at  private  houses.  We  also  had  very 
interesting  letters,  one  from  Mrs.  Col.  Otis  of  Alaska, 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aleutian 
Islanders;  nor  was  earnest,  fervent  prayer  omitted.  It 
was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  the  meeting  closed,  but  no 
one  thought  the  session  a  moment  too  long.  For  a  little 
time  the  ladies  clustered  together  in  social  groups,  or 
sauntered  about  in  the  beautiful  orchard  surrounding 
Mrs.  Hunter's  cottage.  Then  some  young  ladies  ap- 
peared in  the  parlors,  bearing  the  "missionary  tables," 
which  being  a  specialtv  of  our  society  deserve  special 
mention.  Light  frames  were  prepared  about  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  upon  which  are  tacked  pieces  of 
white  oilcloth;  thus  are  made  tables,  which  nesting 
easily  upon  the  laps  of  two  people,  one  at  either  end, 
afford  a  comfortable  sitting  for  six  people,  holding  a 
cup  and  plate  for  each.  Portable,  readily  cleansed,  cosy, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  little  tables  are  carried  in  their 
bag  to  every  place  of  meeting.  The  incoming  of  the 
tables,  a  sure  sign  of  something  pleasant  to  follow, 
brought  in  all  the  wanderers  from  the  garden.  Mean- 
time the  party  had  been  largely  increased  in  numbers  by 
the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  always  invited  to 
"tea,"  and  a  number  of  ladies  who  could  not  come  ear- 
lier. Ninety  in  all  sat  down  to  the  well-served  "tea," 
which  offered  a  menu  varied  and  delicious.  After  the 
appetites  were  thoroughly  satisfied  there  was  more  social 


visiting,  some  music  and  recitations.^  Then  a  coUeotioD 
was  taken  up,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  giving  in  the  afternoon,  or  who  preferred 
to  give  to  Home  Missions,  to  which  the  evening  collec- 
tion is  always  devoted.  Seven  dollars  was  taken  on  thia 
occasion.  Early  in  the  evening,  considering  the  distance 
from  town,  the  "tea-party"  adjourned  till  next  months 
when  we  meet  at  the  church,  where  there  is  always  a 
good  number  present. 

Our  average  attendance  is  twenty-six.  We  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  selecting  from  month  to  month  a 
special  mission-field  upon  which  anybody  who  can  ia 
expected  to  report.  To  our  main  society  we  have  added 
a  sort  of  sub-auxiliary  known  as  the  "Advanced  Guard 
and  Sisterhood"  composed  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes.  This  is  a  regularly  organized  and  officered  so- 
ciety, holding  their  own  monthly  meetings,  also  meeting 
occasionally  with  us,  and  always  contributing  as  they 
are  able  to  the  treasury.  Altogether  we  have  had  a  very 
successful  year.  Mrs.  Welden,  our  President,  is  full  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  largely  to  her  efforts  that 
our  society  owes  its  increased  membership  and  popu- 
larity.— Pacific, 

mm 

Home  Misstonary  Work. 

It  was  a  gray,  windy  afternoon — such  an  one  as  March 
dispenses  frequently — splendid  for  kites  and  welcome  U> 
the  boys,  but  not  so  agreeable  to  ladies  who  wish  to  go 
out  and  make  calls.  Mrs.  Ellis  felt  quite  justified  m 
undertaking  some  work  which  she  had  been  deferring 
until  she  should  have  an  afternoon  free  from  many  inte^ 
ruptions.  She  was  clever  and  popular,  and  her  faotue 
was  conveniently  placed  for  the  running  in  of  callen, 
and  therefore  her  leisure  was  liable  to  be  invaded. 

"I'll  just  go  over  those  accounts  and  straighten  them 
out,"  she  said  to  herself,  "answer  Sister  Kate's  last  letter, 
write  to  Jennie  Wells  about  the  formation  of  an  Aoi- 
iliary  at  Briarhedge,  and  rip  my  brown  silk  apart,  so 
that  it  shall  be  ready  for  the  dressmaker." 

Books  and  papers  spread  upon  the  desk,  the  inkstand 
open,  the  pens  in  order,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  had  an  aver 
sion  to  such  work,  fairly  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  the 
door  bell  rung.    Presently  Miss  Sparks  was  announced. 
Miss  Sparks  of  all  people!    The  dullest,  slowest^  moit 
monotonous  of  women,  always  going  over  the  same  story 
of  sickness,   of  neglect,  of  discouragement.      Always 
complaining  that  the  minister  never  came  to  see  her,  and 
acknowledging  that  his  wife  did,  but  that  wasn't  the 
same  thing  you  know;  a  body  wants  to  see  her  palter 
and  talk  of  experimental  religion  and  receive  advice  and 
sympathy,  and  really  Mr.  Ames  did  not  cross  her  door 
once  a  year,  and  old  Domine  Riker— A^  when  alive  used 
to  come  every  few  week  and  never  left  without  praying 
with  her;  but  she  knew  she  wasn't  situated  as  she  was 
when  dear  father  was  living,  and  could  pay  for  one  of 
the  best  seats  in  the  sanctuary,  etc.,  etc.    Always  telling 
how  badly  the  young  people  of  this  generation  behave^ 
and  how  much  flirting  there  was  in  the  choir,  and  how 
probable  it  was  that  Cleanthe  Dingwall's  engagement  to 
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Squire  Holden's  graodaon  would  be  broken,  eta,  etc. 
Mrs.  Ellis  sighed  when  alie  heard  her  viHitor'a  uarne. 
The  wind  came  howling  around  the  comer  of  the  hoo&e, 
and  the  blind§  rattled  as  if  they  bad  the  ague.  The 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantle,  with  its  sweet,  far-away 
cathedral  chime,  struck  the  hoar  of  three*     The  fire  was 


Courerslott  of  a  PromlEeat  Bomati  Catholic. 

The  papers  have  given  ua  information  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Count  Enrico  CampeOo,  a  canon  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.  lie  has  connected  bimeelf  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  His  letter  to  Cardinal  Borromeo  is  worthy  of 
preBervation  and  is  here  given: 


.^«*»^ 


Im^ 


i^^P" 


Blf* 


p.trt«jf:»^!sa« 


:?«I'^'nfiSy 


.-?S    '^!SS^^.  ■? 


t-  m: 


!^^"V««^i,,  ;ii 


^^^'r—ml^^-^C^ 


M^ 


0  ITE  OF  RETKttlS  AT  HOME. 

Bing  cbeenly  in  the  grate,  a  red  glow  at  it?^  henrt,  I  3foi*t  R^vereud  Einlncyicc: 
and  light  blue  flames  playing  over  its  top.     Mrs.  Ellit^t 


% 


iaid: 

"Here's  an  end  of  my  afternoon,''  and  felt  cross.  But 
presently  a  better  thought  stirred  in  her  mind.  **Thia 
neigbboi  of  mine  is  noi  a  happy  woman.  She  is  lonely, 
8he  has  few  resources,  she  is  growing  old,  and  Rhe  has 
not  many  to  love  her.  I  will  accept  what  has  come  in 
my  way,  and  try  to  make  her  hour  wiih  me  a  pleasant 
spot  in  her  day.'* 

8a  the  roMud-faced,  cheery,  sunshiny  lady  went  to 
meet  the  sharps  ant^ular,  sour-visagcd  ladv,  with  a  cor- 
dial hand  and  a  welcoming  smile.  And  ibtiugh  the  ac- 
counts were  not  balanced,  nor  the  letters  written,  nor  the 
brown  dress  ripped  that  afternoon,  so  long  did  the  visi- 
tor stay,  yet  I  think  it  was  home  missionary  work  which 
Mrs.  Ellis  did,  anil  fairly  to  be  counted  among  that 
which  the  Lord  will  recognize  when  He  shall  tiay,  **In- 
asmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  me." — ChrUtian  IntelUgenccr,  • 


Dnring  tiie  last  years  o I:  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,, 
1  was  more  than  once  on  the  eve  of  directinci^  to  youfl 
Eminence  a  letter  to  express  that  which  I  now  write  to 
}'ou.     l>at  I  was  always  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
fear  of  giving  pain  to  so  obi  a  man  and  one  to  whom  I 
felt  a  sense  of  gratitude.      When   Pecci  succeeded  him 
in  the  Pontificate,  I  hoped  at  iirstj  like  8o  many  othera,  ■ 
for  a  better  future  for  the  Church  and  for  our  Count rVp 
lint  now  that  hope  has  rlisappeareil,  and  nothing  remains 
for  me  than    without   hesitation  to  fulfill  the  imperious 
duty  imposed  by  my  convictions   as  a  Christian  and  as 
an    Italian.     These  convictions,  your  Eminence,  do  not 
permit  me  to  longer  )ju  a  member  of  an  institution  which 
conquert^tl  in   tlic   struggle   by  progress  and  liberty,  still 
keeps  its  ministers  in  the  midst  of  society  like  an  Indian 
caste. 

I  hoped  from  the  new  Pontiff  at  least  a  truce  to  the! 
evils  that  so  long  have  afflicted  us;  but  the  condemnatJl 
tion  of  the  reoenl  publieation  of  Cnrci,  which  redoubles | 
the  outrage  previously  made  to  Andisto,  tears  away  the] 
veil  and   shows  plaiidy  that  the  wrath  of  the  party  i*1 
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now  implacable.  Yet  history  shows  that  such  condem- 
nations formerly  inflicted  on  the  greatest  men  of  Italy 
and  of  other  nations  wliich  now  attack  two  venerable 
priests,  of  pure  life  and  orthodox  faith, — these  condem- 
nations, I  repeat,  have  always  resulted  in  honor  of  the 
victims  and  unpopularity,  or  worse,  of  the  judges.  In 
the  meantime,  all  this  is  manifest  proof  of  the  worst  of 
all  tyrannies,  which  not  only  condemns  but  oppresses  the 
victim  and  imposes  silence — that  silence  once  having 
been  procured  only  after  his  last  sigh  of  agony. 

What  proof  more  convincing  and  what  more  certain 
consequence  can  be  drawn  from  these  condemnations? 
No  other  than  that  this  strife  will  never  end,  and  that 
the  reconciliation  between  Church  and  State  desired  by 
every  good  Christian  and  citizen  will  never  take  place. 
If,  therefore,  the  strife  is  irreconcilable  from  the  obsti- 
nacy of  those  who  govern  Catholicism,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  system  and  strengthened  by  the  cupidity 
of  men, — if  the  conquered  party  obstinately  continues 
the  combat  without  good  reason,  heedless  of  schisms  and 
even  of  the  Christian  idea, — I  say  that  this  blindness 
finds  no  example  except  in  that  of  Judaism.  How  true 
this  is,  is  proved  by  the  last  Allocution — a  collection  of 
facts  either  not  true  or  exaggerated, — with  which  it  was 
sought  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  Papacy  and  in- 
volve Italy  with  it  in  a  common  ruin,  so  that  a  new 
power  might  arise.  These  facts  cause  every  veil  of 
prejudice  to  fall  from  my  eyes  and  forcibly  relieve  me 
from  every  bond. 

I  issue  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Clergy  to  fight 
in  that  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  thus  remaining 
true  to  my  vocation  and  persuaded  that  I  shall  find 
peace  for  my  soul.  Thus  strong  in  the  doctrines  of  my 
Divine  Master,  neither  adulterated  or  counterfeited,  I 
may  openly  profess  myself  a  Christian  without  hypoc- 
risy, and  an  Italian  citizen  without  being  a  traitor  to  my 
country. 

To  this  decision  none  will  suspect,  and,  least  of  all, 
your  Eminence,  that  I  have  been  induced  by  ill-treat- 
ment or  unsatisfied  ambition.  I  can,  instead,  affirm  that 
although  well  received  everywhere,  I  was  especially  hon- 
ored by  the  kindness  of  my  colleagues,  of  which  I  shall 
always  preserve  affectionate  remembrance,  and  will  be. 
the  cordial  friend  of  all,  without  exception.  The  dig- 
nity of  Canon  of  the  first  church  in  the  world  I  valued 
above  all  earthly  ambitions.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
reasons  that  urge  me,  and  also  the  disgust  for  a  life 
spent  almost  entirely  in  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of 
a  service  five  or  six  hours  every  day.  This  can  only  be 
considered  by  reasonable  persons  as  a  stupid  feticism 
and  the  most  degrading  idleness.  The  chief  reasons 
that  have  encouraged  me  to  this  step  have  been  the 
study  of  the  faith  in  the  unsuspected  pages  of  ancient 
Christianity,  and  in  the  modern  works  of  the  immortal 
Rosmini.  Gioberti,  Ventura,  and  of  the  excellent  priest 
and  curate  of  Rome,  De  Sanctis. 

.  I  beg  your  Eminence,  therefore,  to  acquaint  the  Pon- 
tiff with  my  voluntary  resignation  of  the  office  of  Canon 
of  the  Patriarchal  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  and  I  insist 
particularly  on  its  being  voluntary,  as  I  will  never  per- 
mit my  resignation  to  be  classed  with  that  of  many  vic- 
tims from  whom,  as  lately  from  my  excellent  and  unfor- 
tunate friend,  it  was  violently  exacted.  After  ten  years 
of  mature  reflection,  of  internal  inquietude,  of  deluded 
hopes,  I  can  to-day  swear  before  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
who  will  judge  us  all,  that  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
peace  of  my  conscience  do  I  take  this  step,  and  many 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  with  whom  I  have  had  confi- 
dential conversations  could  testify  to  it.  I  know  too 
well  that,  like  many  others,  I  too  must  sustain  atrocious 


and  cowardly  attacks,  especially  from  those  newspapers 
paid  by  the  party  that  reigns  supreme  in  the  Vatican. 
But,  God  be  thanked,  their  vile  arms  have  lonff  been 
despised.  I  shall  respond  only  by  silence  and  by  the 
prayer  with  which  I  shall  close  this  letter.  God  grant 
that  my  example  may  have  many  imitators  from  those 
who,  like  me,  deceived  in  youth,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
fear  by  this  worst  of  systems,  now  wear  the  chains  of 
their  slavery.  For  many  of  these  the  light  of  science, 
the  continual  deceptions  of  a  long  life,  the  anguish  and 
oppression  which  they  suffer,  are  not  sufficient  to  free 
them.  Only  from  the  peace  of  the  sepulchre  do  I  hope 
for  the  cessation  of  every  internal  and  external  strife, 
and  the  reward  of  so  mach  sorrow  in  the  blessed  immor- 
tality of  a  second  life. 

^^ 

King  Mtesa  and  Protestant  Missions  in  liis  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Stanley  in  the  course  of  his  travels  became  acquainted  with 
Mteea,  king  of  Uganda,  a  powerful  monarch,  whoso  domioiou 
border  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Africa.  He,  and  other 
travelers  represented  the  king  as  friendly  to  the  English  and  wfll- 
ing  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  ChristiaQitjr 
into  his  country.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  hid 
already  commenced  a  mission  at  Mpwapwa,  about  380  miles  in- 
land, and  determined  to  send  missionaries  to  Uganda.  The  mis- 
sionaries left  Mpwapwa  in  October  1876,  and  reached  the  Sonth* 
em  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  April  1877.  Here  they  put  to 
gether  their  mission  boat  and  launched  it  upon  the  lalLe,  and  in 
June,  moved  to  Ukcrewe,  a  large  ieland  on  the  lake,  the  chief 
of  which  had  shown  himself  friendly.  Here  they  receiyed  letters 
from  King  Mtesa  urging  the  missionaries  to  come  to  him.  One 
of  the  missionaries,  Dr.  John  Smith,  had  died  on  the  way.  Two 
others.  Lieutenant  Smith  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Wilson,  commence'!  the 
journey  and  reached  Rubaga.  the  capital  of  Uganda,  on  Saturdtj 
evening  June  80, 1877,  but  Ukerewe  remained  the  head  quirten 
of  the  mission,  Mr.  O'Nejil,  a  missionary,  remaining  in  charge. 

Mtesa  was  most  friendly  and  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
more  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Wilson,  writing  from  Rubagi»  oa 
Nov.  29,  1877,  said,  "The  services  at  the  palace  on  Sandif 
mornings  have  l>een  regularly  held,  and  are  fairly  well  attended; 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  in  so  young  a  mission,  and  before  one 
knows  the  language,  to  be  able  to  give  some,  at  any  rate,  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  regularly  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  receiv- 
ing some  instruction  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  very  attentive,  and  seem  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  is  read  and  spoken  to  them,  especially  on  oar 
Lord's  parables.  I  make  the  services  more  like  classes  fnaBon- 
day-scliool  than  a  regular  service,  as  I  find  it  keeps  their  ttten- 
tion  bettor,  and  gives  them  more  opportunities  for  asking  qoei- 
tions,  and  so  letting  me  see  how  far  they  understood  or  noL  I  be- 
gin by  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  read  four 
or  five  verses  at  a  time,  and  explain  and  comment  on  them,  answer- 
ing any  questions  that  may  be  asked;  then  a  chapter  from  the 
New  Testament  is  read  in  the  same  manner;  a  short  address  fol- 
lows, and  I  conclude  with  a  few  prayers  from  the  Prayer-Book, 
the  people  all  kneeling  and  joining  in  the  Amens.  The  questioM 
that  arc  asked  are  often  decidedly  intelligent,  and  I  must  My  I 
have  often  had  to  teach  far  more  inattentive  and  nnapprecfalHe 
classes  in  England.'* 

In  1878  a  quarrel  arose  between  Lukongeh,  the  chief  of  the 
island  of  Ukerewe,  and  Songoro,  a  resident  Arab  MerdunL 
Lieutenant  Smith,  returned  to  Ukerewe  in  November,  and  Songo- 
ro l)cgged  that  his  wives  and  children  might  be  sent  away  on  tte 
boat  belonging  to  the  mission.  This  was  done,  leaving -Smith 
and  O'Neil  on  the  island  with  only  six  men  belonging  to  the  mii- 
sion.  Almost  immediately  afterward,  in  the  first  wec^  in  !)•> 
cember,  Songoro  and  his  men  lieing  attacked  by  Lukongeh  with 
a  large  fi  rce,  fled  to  the  mission  station  for  protection.  Lieot 
Smith,  refusing  to  give  up  Songoro,  he  and  all  with  him  wcA 
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killed  with  the  exception  of  a  native  carpenirr  who  was  taken 
pxiMmer.  When  the  boat  returned,  the  nai 'v<-  c;irpenter  who  was 
in  charge  of  her,  hearing  what  had  happcued.  wmt  to  Rubaga, 
•ad  took  the  news  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  MacKuy  who  had  been 
■ent  out  with  the  original  party  and  had  been  detained  on  the 
ooMt  by  the  state  of  his  health,  joined  Mr.  Wilson  at  Kagei,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  The  chief  Lukongeh,  on  being 
▼iflitod,  stated  that  he  never  intended  to  kill  the  white  men,  and 
fhey  were  killed  by  his  soldiers  by  mistake,  and  he  still  wished 
that  white  men  should  come  and  teach  his  people.  The  mission 
was  re-enforced  in  1879. 

Three  of  Mtesa's  chiefs  accompanied  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Talkin  to  England,  arriving  there  in  April  1880.  After  they 
left  Uganda  the  latter  part  of  1879,  a  change  was  manifested  by 
Mteaa  in  his  treatment  of  the  missionaries.  A  revival  of  the  origi- 
nal idolatry  of  the  land  was  attempted  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  and 
"Ktesa  and  his  chiefs,  in  solemn  concUve,  resolved  to  reject 
both  Islam  and  Christianity,  and  cling  to  the  superstition  of  their 
liMhers." 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  speaking  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Waganda,  the  people  over  whom  Mtesa  rules,  says,  "Their  re- 
ligious ideas  are  not  of  a  very  high  order,  though  superior  to 
those  of  many  negroes.  They  have  one  god,  Katonda,  t.  e.,  the 
Oraator,  of  whom  they  know  but  little,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
Buklethe  world  and  mankind.  They  have  other  gods,  however,  to 
-vliom  they  make  offerings,  such  as  the  native  deities  Mukusa  and 
Ghiwuka,  and  they  render  similar  propitiatory  homage  to  thun- 
der and  small- pox." 

The  missionaries  have  had  much  to  contend  against]  in  the 
Bomish  priests  whose  plan  is  '*to  buy  little  boys  and  girls,  and 
place  fhem  in  seminaries,  teaching  them  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
«f  the  Romish  religion." 

The  chiefs  that  arrived  in  England  in  April  of  1880  as  envoys  to 
the  Queen,  returned  this  year,  reaching  Uganda  on  the  18th  of 
Msicfa,  and,  together  with  Messrs.  O'Flaherty  and  Stokes  of  the 
IngliBh  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  received  in  a  cordial 
aanner.  The  last  reports  show  that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
UnioDary  Society  are  stationed  as  follows:  Messrs.  OTlaherty 
ad  Mackay  in  Uganda;  Mr.  Pearson  at  Kagei,  and  Messrs.  Litch- 
tMt  Btok^  and  Copplestone  at  UyuL 


Pray  for  the  Missionaries. 

By  Mjw.  J  U.  MoBBisoif .  of  Uelint,  India. 
kH,  you  cannot  realize  how  much  we  all  need  the  prayers  of 
Ood's  children  in  more  favored  lands!  I  have  heard  some 
say  that  they  imagine  missionaries  must  be  better  and 
holier  than  other  people;  but  I  confess  with  shame  and 
I  that  we  are  "  of  like  passions  with  other  men."  But  this 
is  not  all,  though  this  alone  should  be  quite  sutficient  reason  why 
we  should  be  prayed  for.  In  addition  to  our  own  inherent  sinful- 
ness and  frailty,  we  are  placed  in  a  country,  among  a  people, 
where  the  very  atmosphere  is  vile,  and  the  more  we  go  among 
them  the  more  we  are  forced  to  breathe  corruption.  It  takes  somis 
ttme  to  realize  the  fact,  but  eventually  we  discover  that  we  are 
losfaig  moral  tone.  The  daily  sights  and  sounds  to  which  we  are 
BKpoeed  become  familiar,  and  after  a  time  we  cease  to  be  so 
duocked  at  wliat  formerly  would  have  made  us  blush  for  shame. 
Dan  you  imagine  it?  But  even  this  is  not  all,  for  something  like 
this  you  can  find  within  your  own  cities,  if  you  look  for  it.  Not 
Mdy  are  we  forced  to  breathe  a  corrupt  and  tainted  atmosphere, 
sol  only  are  our  own  moral  and  spiritual  constitutions  weakened 
by  constant  contact  with  evil,  but— and  here  I  could  almost  cry 
dood  with  pain — we  have  nothing  to  counteract  these  influences, 
none  of  tlie  many  external  aids  which  you  so  abundantly  possess. 

You  have  your  church  services,  your  society  meetings,  your 
Ohristlan  social  fellowship ;  when  you  have  been  where  you  see 
snd  hear  evil,  you  can  come  back  and  rest  and  refresh  and 
Btrangthen  yourself  by  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  good  and  pure 


and  holy.  What  have  we?  We  go  out  among  the  heathen;  we 
are  met  on  every  side  by  what  is  impure  and  unholy;  if  we  are 
faithful,  we  are  wearied  by  our  repeated  (and  apparently  hopeless) 
efforts  to  stem  and  turn  the  tide  of  wickedness.  We  come  home 
tired  out,  often  discouraged;  and  are  met  at  home  by  the  same 
things  from  heathen  servants,  in  a  more  disgtused  form,  and  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  preserve  our  children  from  secret 
and  insidious  contamination.  Wliat  have  we  in  society?  Some 
of  us  have  at  times  been  in  stations  where  there  was  not  one  fellow 
Christian  to  speak  to!  And  even  where  things  are  not  so  bad,  the 
conditions  of  Indian  life  and  society  make  frequent  meetings  and 
intercourse  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  unless  one  had  the  time 
to  devote  one's  self  to  that  object. 

What  is  there  to  raise  our  flagging  spirits?  You  may  say  we 
have  the  Bible,  private  and  family  prayers,  Sunday  (and  in  most 
stations  also  weekly)  services,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Ah!  if  we  had  not  these,  where  indeed  should  we 
be?  But  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  who  must  know  something  of 
human  weakness,  that  all  the  depressing,  corrupting  Influences  I 
have  been  speaking  of  have  this  very  effect,  that  they  rob  us  of 
the  strength  and  refreshment  which  we  might,  and  ought  to  de. 
rive  from  our  spiritual  privileges.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we 
need  the  presence  of  the  Spirit;  and  when  we  are  too  weary, 
mayhap  too  cold,  to  invite  Him  ourselves,  we  need  your  prayers 
to  invite  Him  for  us.  Pray  for  us,  therefore,  my  sisters,  earnestly, 
unceasingly,  for  we  are  growing  parched  and  thirsty,  and  may 
the  Spirit  teach  you  how  to  pray!— TTof/win'*  Work. 


Restoration  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  says:  "  Reuf  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  has  recently  received  imperative  orders 
from  Sultan  Abdul  Hsmid  to  resume  the  work  of  restoration  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  commenced  under  the  reign  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
but  discontinued  some  five  years  ago.  The  Pasha  has  also  been 
instructed  to  clear  the  great  square  fronting  the  Temple  of  all  the 
rubbish  and  rank  vegetation  with  which  it  is  at  present  encumbered. 
In  this  square  stands  the  famous  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  derives 
a  revenue  of  some  £15,000  a  year  from  pilgrim  contributions  and 
other  sources.  Hitherto  the  greater  portion  of  this  sum  found  its 
way  annually  to  Stamboul.  The  Sultan,  however,  has  decreed 
that  henceforth  it  shall  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  the  present  resumption  of  which,  as  well 
as  their  original  inception,  is  due  in  reality  to  suggestions  made  at 
different  times  to  the  Ottoman  authorities  by  members  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Family. 

**  The  restoration  of  the  Temple  ruins  was  begun  at  the  instance 
of  Francis  Joseph  during  bis  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Abdul  Aziz  to  the  throne;  and  it  was  the  recent 
pilgrimage  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph  to  Judaea  that  imparted  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  interrupted  enterprise.  Not  only  has  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  signified  it  to  be  his  sovereign  will  that  the 
works  should  be  carried  out  without  further  delay,  but  two  officials 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  Serid  and  Raif  Effendim,  have  already  left 
Constantinople  for  Jerusalem  with  instructions  to  take  measures 
on  their  arrival  for  insuring  the  literal  fulfilment  of  His  Majesty's 
decree.  The  gratitude  of  Christians  and  Jews  alike  is  due  to  Abdul 
Hamid  for  lending  his  high  authority  to  so  generous  and  enlight- 
ened an  undertaking." 


Mr.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  new  church  in  Calcutta  has  adopted 
the  title  of  "  The  New  Dupensation."  It  is  producing  a  powerful 
impression;  its  preaching  is  eloquent  and  fervid;  its  worship  is  at- 
tractive to  Theists ;  its  teachings  inculcate  many  high  lessons  of  New 
Testament  morality ;  there  is  great  earnestness  and  zeal.  The  article 
however,  by  Dr.  Knighton  m  this  month's  Contemporary  Beview 
compels  the  fear  that  the  new  system  is  a  development  of  that 
"  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness"  which  is  to  mark  the  last 
days.  It  recognizes  the  Koran  and  the  Hindu  Vedas  as  well  as 
the  Bible.  If  it  so  exalts  Jesus  as  to  catch  the  ear  of  Evan&elicals, 
it  alAo  loaves  stmu  tUmg  lor  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Moslems  to 
uduiii-e. — The  Chrietian. 
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Malayan  .Hisslotis. 
The  beautiful  islands  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Asia  are  still  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  most  de- 
igraded  heathenism.  Borneo  with  its  two  millions  has  a 
few^stations  under  the  Rhenish  and  English  Propaga- 
tion Societies.  Java  with  its  nine  millions  has  a  larger 
number  of  churches  and  laborers,  amounting  to  less  than 
thirty  under  the  Dutch  Societies.  New  Guinea,  the 
largest  island  on  the  globe  except  Australia,  has  only 
been  accessible  to  missionaries  for  seven  years,  but  in 
that  time  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  planted 
.about  thirty  stations  along  its  immense  coast  and  among 
its  numerous  races,  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
has  already  been  translated  into  one  of  its  languages. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  story  of  courage,  tact  and  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  these  noble  pioneers.  Something 
bas  been  done  in  Sumatra  by  the  Propagation  Society 
and  the  Dutch  missionaries.  Celebes  is  the  most  pros- 
perous of  all  the  missions  of  the  churches  of  Holland, 
'  and  they  have  also  some  important  stations  and  many 
'.  thousand  converts  among  the  Malays  of  the  neighboring 
peninsula. 

But  Madagascar  is  the  crown  of  Malayan,  as,  indeed, 
■  of  modem  missions.     After  thirty  years  of  persecution 

•  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Pagan  and  Papal  Rome,  the 
'  lovely  and  prosperous  island  has  enjoyed  twenty  years  of 
]  peace  and  Christian  progress.  The  blood  of  Malagasy 
I  martyrs  has  borne  abundant  fruit.  Happily,  but  few 
;  foreign  churches  have  contested  the  field  or  divided  the 
'  native  converts  into   sects  and   parties.     The  London 

*  Missionary  Society  has  had  the  highest  honor  in  this 
'  great  work.  Over  seventy  thousand  communicants  are 
,  enrolled  in  its  churches,  and  more  than  three  hundred 

thousand  natives  are  now  nominal  Christians.  There  is 
^  a  native  Missionary  Society  with  over  seventy  churches. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  Norwegians  also  occupy  the  field.  Queen 
Banavalona  has  recently  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of 
Sabbath  observance  and  public  morals  which  places  the 
Government  of  Madagascar  in  favorable  contrast  with 
'  the  most  enlightened  Christian  Government,  not  except- 
ing Great  Britain  or  America. 

The  American  Board. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American   Board  at  St. 

.  Louis  has  just  closed.  It  was  very  largely  attended  and 
among  the  members  were  many  of  the  mosv  distinguished 
ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Among  the  latter  were  Messrs.  Park  of  India,  Schaufilcr 
of  Austria,  Washburn  of  Robert  College,  Constantino- 
ple, Blodgett  and  Walker  of  China,  Parmelee,  House  and 

,  Reynolds  of  Turkey,  Green  and  Gulick  of  Japan,  Rand 
and  Sturges  of  Micronesia,  and  Miss  Pinkerton  of  Soutn 


Africa.  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Beh- 
reiids  of  Providence,  and  Dr.  Clark  the  Senior  Secretary 
read  two  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  papers  on 
the  aspects  and  claims  of  the  work.  Forty-two  new 
laborers  were  sent  out  during  the  past  year.  Including 
a  large  appropriation  from  the  Otis  legacy  the  earn  of 
1693,304  was  expended  during  the  year.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches  amounted  to  about  $350,000,  and 
the  legacies  to  over  $90,000.  There  are  now  2,161  lab- 
orers in  the  seventeen  missions  of  the  Board,  of  whom 
438  are  American,  and  159  of  these  are  ordained.  There 
are  18,446  communicants  connected  with  the  272 
churches,  and  the  conversions  of  the  year  amounted  to 
2,161  new  members,  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent. 
In  the  various  schools  there  are  over  thirty-three  thon- 
sand  pupils.  The  educational  work  of  the  Board  i^  re- 
ceiving much  attention  especially  in  Turkey,  where  a 
thousand  young  men  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
higher  education. 

In  India  more  than  twenty  thousand  women  have  been 
reached  during  the  year  by  the  various  female  agencies, 
and  in  Ceylon  a  great  spiritual  movement  and  ingather- 
ing seems  imminent.     In  China,  Christians  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  government  tax  for  the  support  of  idol- 
atry, and  Americans  have  been  prohibited  by  the  late 
treaty  from  the  infamous  opium  traffic.     A  China  band 
has  been   organized    in   Oberlin   Seminary,    dedicated 
I  specially  to  missionary  work  in  China,  from  which  one 
laborer  has  gone  forth  already  to  the  ailmost  unoccupied 
province  of  Shanse.    This  Board  is  now  laboring  among 
a  population  of  40,000,000,  a  field  as  vast,  almost,  as  the 
whole  United  States.     Japan  reports  much  encoonigiDg 
success  in  the  training  of  native  preaohera,  deep  and 
widespread  eagerness  among  all  classes  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, the  attendance  of  vast  audiences  of  thousands  upon 
the  public  discussions  of  Christianity,  and  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Christians.     Eighty-one  out  of  the  ninety  stndenti  in 
Kiote  are  meeting  their  own  expenses.     A  great  cooflict 
with  Romanism  and  the  moral  evils  of  civilisation  is 
going  on  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    The  work  in  Austria 
and  Spain  is  hopeful  and  very  important     The  Mezicsn 
and  American  Indian  fields  report  few  changes.    The 
African  mission  is  the  object  of  perhaps  the  deepest  so- 
licituda     The  a^empt  to  enlarge  the  Zulu  mission  by 
entering  Umzila's  kingdom  has  cost  the  life  of  its  heroic 
leader  and  failed  as  yet,  but  the  new  West  Central  Afri- 
can mission,  to  be  located  at  Bihe,  is  making  hopeful 
progress,  and  eleven  new  missionaries  are  nndw  appoint 
ment.    Upon  the  whole  it  has  been  a  year  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  considerable  enlargement.    The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  evidently  charged  with  the  highest  and 
warmest    impulses    of    consecration,    enthasiaam    and 
power.     There  is  no  such  missionary  gathering  in  Amc^ 
ica  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  and 
those  religious  bodies  which  simply  append  their.  voiBr 
sionary  gatherings  to  the  business  proceedings  of  long 
Ecclesiastical  Assemblies,  might  well  add  to  the  effioieirt 
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and  faithful,  bat  often  cold,  machinery  of  the  Board 
Tooniy  mnch  more  of  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
popular  missionary  convention.  Hondrede  go  forth 
from  sach  an  interview  with  quickened  and  kindled  im- 
pulses which,  as  Dr.  Withrow  well  said  in  his  closing 
address,  are  as  necessary  in  the  support  and  expansion 
of  the  glorious  work  as  systematic  training  and  all  the 
machinery  of  giving  and  administration. 


Missionarj  Statistics. 

A  valuable  volume  has  just  been  published,  The  Prob- 
lem of  Bdigious  Progress^  by  Dr.  Dorchester,  giving 
8ome  interesting  statistics  of  missionary  progress.  The 
figures  are  somewhat  larger  than  former  authorities  have 
ICiven  for  the  results  of  missions,  and  the  logic  of  arith- 
metic is  certainly  very  startling  as  read  in  the  light  of 
these  statements. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  602  mission  stations  in 
foreign  lands.  There  are  now  6,766,  an  increase  of 
oleven  fold.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  656  ordained 
missionaries,  native  and  foreign.  There  are  now  6,696,  or 
an  increase  of  more  thi^n  tenfold.  Then,  there  were  1,2^6 
other  laborers  and  assistants.  Now  there  are  33,856,  an 
increase  of  nearly  thirty  fold,  and  forming  a  total  army 
of  over  40,000  laborers  engaged  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  world. 

Then,  there  were  about  70,000  communicants;  now 
there  are  857,332,  an  increase  of  twelve  fold.  These 
867,382  communicants,  however,  are  reported  from  only 
about  three  fourths  of  the  actual  churches,  leaving 
enough  margin  to  make  the  aggregate  over  a  million. 
The  actual  hearers  of  the  Gospel  and  nominal  adherents 
are  estimated  at  over  3,000,000.  The  contributions  of 
American  Christians  in  this  field  have  risen  from  about 
#250,000  a  year  to  $2,500,000  per  annum,  an  increase  of 
ten  fold.  These  hopeful  figures,  however,  have  another 
aspect  of  contrast  and  significance.  These  six  thousand 
ministers  are  but  one  in  ten  of  all  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  Christendom.  These  40,000  laborers  are  but  one 
out  of  every  three  thousand  Protestants,  and  one  to 
every  20,000  heathen;  so  that  were  every  one  of  them  a 
separate  and  distinct  missionary,  he  would  have  a  parish 
of  20,000.  These  1,000,000  converts  are  but  one  in  every 
1200  of  the  world's  lost  population,  and  these  $2,500,000 
per  annum  are  but  in  the  proportion  of  eight  cents  for 
every  Protestant  in  the  land,  or  twenty-Jive  cents  a  year 
for  every  professing  Christian  in  America. 

True,  American  Christians  have  raised  in  the  past 
fifty  years  fifty  million  dollars  for  foreign  missions. 
But  Americans  spend  more  than  that  sum  in  one  year 
for  tobacco.  And  for  alcohol  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  single  day  just  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
churches  of  the  land  give  annually  to  evangelize  the 
world.  Fifty  millions  in  fifty  years  for  the  waters  of 
life.  Why,  the  saloons,  distilleries,  and  excise  depart- 
ments receive  that  much  every  ten  days  for  the  waters  of 
death!  Oh,  when  will  we  stop  this  idle  self-complacency 
and  awake  to  find  that  we  are  trifiing  about  God's  sol- 


emn work,  and  men's  perishing  sbuls?  The  ^Troblem  of 
Religious  Progress**  will  be  mtich  simplified  when  men 
honestly  face  the  question  of  religious  selfishness. 


Missionary  Specimens. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  Indian  missions  an 
English  gentleman  advertised  for  a  native  convert  to  fill 
a  situati<)n.  It  was  long  ere  one  appeared,  but  when  at 
length  he  presented  himself  as  a  native  Christian,  his  in- 
tending employer  was  scandalized  and  astonished  to  find 
him,  after  a  brief  interview,  begin  to  swear.  Such  a 
disappointment  must  have  been  felt  by  many  Christians 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  the  announcement  of  the 
visit  to  our  metropolis  of  the  enlightened  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  cheering  account  of  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization  and  Christianity,  it  was  reported  in 
the  Monday  papers  that  he  had  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in 
pleasure  travelling  and  sin.  We  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  king  Kalakua  is  a  Christian  because  many  of  his 
subjects  are,  but  it  is  a  discouragement  to  find  him  com- 
ing from  the  loving  reception  of  the  little  Christian 
church  in  Japan,  whose  first  edifice  his  own  people  sent 
the  means  to  erect,  to  sanction  by  his  example  a  habit 
which  is  sapping  the  foundations  and  relaxing  the  spirit 
of  public  religion  and  morals  in  this  land  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  Sabbath 
dream.  Few  people  know  the  degree  of  wickedness  as- 
sociated with  many  of  our  popular  Sunday  excursions. 
In  contrast  with  such  examples,  it  is  delightful  to  find 
the  native  journals  in  Japan  speaking  of  the  lives  of 
Christians  as  the  special  commendation  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  recommending  its  practicability  on  the 
ground  of  its  superior  morality. 


Chinese  Studentc^ 

The  recall  of  the  one  hundred  or  more  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  have  been  studying  in  American  colleges 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  influence  of  the 
party  of  conservatism  in  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment.  It 
cannot  defeat  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  ideas  in  China. 
From  Japan,  from  California,  from  its  own  selfish  com- 
mercial spirit,  from  the  intense  activities  on  every  side, 
a  spirit  is  abroad  against  which  even  China  can  erect 
no  more  her  ancient  Wall  of  partition.  Perverted  it 
may  be,  atheistic  and  godless  they  may  become,  but  free 
thought  and  modem  culture  must  pervade  the  millions 
of  China. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  Government  officials  were 
wholly  wrong  in  the  report  that  the  students  were  learn- 
ing evil  as  well  as  good.  We  are  not  sure  that  they 
will  all  carry  back  with  them  to  China,  hearts  as  pure, 
principles  as  evangelical,  culture  as  Christian,  as  their 
intellectual  discipline  has  been  thorough  and  stimulat- 
ing. American  colleges  are  not  always  the  best  places 
to  learn  the  spirit  of  Christian  missionaries. 


As  after  the  next  number  we  shall  send  out  the  Gospel 
IN  ALL  Lands  every  week,  we  ask  our  readers  to  pray  that 
it  may  greatly  aid  the  Missionary  cause. 
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African  Notes. 
In  connection  with  the  loss  of  Major  Malan,  one  of 
Africa's  truest  friends^  and  whose  death  has  been  so 
widely  regretted,  all  whose  eyes  are  turned  in  Christian 
solicitude  to  the  Dark  Continent,  will  rejoice  to  learn  of 
Stanley's  recovery,  and  the  continuance  of  his  valuable 
labors,  in  opening  up  the  most  important  avenue  to  the 
heart  of  Africa.  The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Garnet  as  American  minister  to  Liberia,  one  of  the  last 
and  wisest  acts  of  the  late  President,  will  also  secure  for 
a  wise  and  able  friend  of  that  land  great  opportunities 
of  advocating  and  aiding  its  all  important  interests.  In 
the  same  connection  we  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  encourag- 
ing progress  of  the  new  American  mission  to  Bihe,  and 
their  kind  reception  by  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  the 
interior.  We  notice  from  the  Catholic  World  that 
the  Catholic  invasion  of  Africa  is  regarded  as  one  of 
that  Church's  most  cherished  enterprises,  and  armies  of 
Propagandists  are  pressing  in  with  the  same  unscrupu- 
lousness  as  ever  marks  their  proseletyzing  march.  Mr. 
Robert  Arthington,  the  princely  friend  of  new  African 
missions  has  lately  offered  large  sums  to  the  American 
Baptists  and  English  Wesleyans  to  induce  them  to  at- 
tempt new  enterprises  in  that  great  field. 


Belief  of  a  Buddhist  Priest. 

The  annual  report  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Society  contains  the 
following  account  of  a  conversation  with  a  Buddhist 
priest  of  the  Shinshiu  secc  in  Japan:  "He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  a  school  where  the  most  advanced  opinions  of 
modem  science. are  current,  and  being  able  to  read  Eng- 
lish, he  was  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  argu- 
ments most  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  I  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he,  a  believer  in  evolution,  and  educated 
in  such  a  school,  was  a  member  of  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood? He  answered:  1.  That  in  his  sect  the  priesthood 
was  hereditary;  2.  That  he  looked  upon  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Confucianism,  as  aids  to 
morality;  and  3.  That  evolution  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  Buddhistic  teachings.  By  this  last  statement  he 
referred  of  course  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  He  then  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  exis- 
tence, or  the  necessity  for  existence,  of  a  personal  God, 
stating  that  he  thought  the  doctrine  of  evolution  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  every  phenomenon  of  elistence; 
that  he  had  no  manner  of  dislike  to  Christianity;  that 
though  he  felt  assured  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  ever  to  become  a  believer,  still  he  would  like  occa- 
sionally to  read  the  Scriptures  with  me.  ^However,'  he 
added,  *my  principal  object  in  coming  to-day  was,  if 
possible,  to  learn  something  of  the  constitution  and 
practical  working  of  the  Church  of  England.  My  sect 
i&  in  great  danger.  Its  government  has  always  been  on 
the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy.  Now,  however,  a 
majority  of  the  priests  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  form 
of  representative  government — a  change  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  fatal.  I  quite  agreed  with  him  in 
this,  and  after   some  further  conversation  he  retired. 


promising,  in  Japanese  idiom,  ^to  give  me  trouble  another 
day.'  This  great  sect  is  far  the  most  powerful  in  Japan, 
and  the  only  one  likely,  I  think,  to  give  trouble  to  Cliris- 
tian  teachers. 


The  Defection  of  Count  di  Gampello. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  says: — "No  wonder  that  the 
defection  of  Count  di  Campello  from  the  canonry  of  St. 
Peter's  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Rome  has  brought 
upon  him  the  bitter  denunciation  of  Italians,  and  of  some 
even  who  claim  to  sympathize  with  the  Liberal  party. 
They  have  not  ceased  to  be  Catholics,  and  his  apostasy 
startles  them.  His  letter  of  resignation  addressed  to  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,  September  Idth,  gives  evidence  of  a  re- 
markably clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  it  puts  the 
weak  points  of  the  hierarchical  system  of  Rome  in  the  most 
unenviable  light.  The  Lombardiay  a  so-called  Liberal 
paper  of  Rome,  accuses  him  of  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion merely  to  give  loose  rein  to  those  unexemplary 
courses  which  be  had  been  known  to  follow  from  the  first, 
ahd  it  predicts  that  he  will  yet  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  And  this  raises  the  queries.  How  conld  one 
kfiown  to  be  so  corrupt  have  been  suffered  for  years  to 
occupy  so  high  a  position  in  the  church?  Why  should  the 
Holy  Father  be  anxious  to  clasp  such  a  prodigal  to  his 
bosom?" 


The  Baptism  of  God. 
A  German  paper  gives  the  following:  A  missionary  in 
China  met  a  Chinaman  who,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
missionary,  declared  himself  to  be  a  Christian.      'fTo 
what  church  do   you  belong?"  asked  the  missionary. 
But  the  man  had  never  heard  of  a  church.     ^'But  who 
baptized  you?"  questioned  the  missionary  further.     *K), 
sir,  Ood  the  Father  baptized  me."    In  great  astonish- 
ment, the  missionary  asked  him  where  he  had  heard  of 
the  Gk>spel.     "Thirteen  years  ago,"  was  the  reply,  "when 
I  was  a  soldier,  I  accidently  heard  a  Dr.  M.  preach.  Af- 
ter the  sermon,  I  talked  with  him;   and  he  gave  me  ft 
Ne  AT  Testament,  that  I  studied  faithfully.     In  reading  it, 
I  found  that  baptism  was  needful,  and  I  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  baptized.     One  rainy  day,  as  I  was  sitting  io 
the  door  of  my  cabin,  I  read  the  words,  ^e  that  belieT- 
eth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'    And  I  said  to  my- 
self, *I  believe,  but  how  can*I  receive  baptismf  for  fiur 
and  near  there  was  no  missionary.     Then,  as  my  ey« 
followed  the  falling  rain,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
'It  is  God  who  sends  down  the  rain;  can  I  not  pray  him 
to  baptize  me?'    So  I  bared  my  neck  and  breast^  tbftt 
they  might  be  sprinkled,  went  out,  fell  upon  my  kneeiy 
and  cried,  'Heavenly  Father,  I  receive  thy  baptism  is 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  and  now,  in  my  heart,  I  have  the  oonvictiim  tbtt 
I  have  received  baptism  from  God  himself." 


We  are  pleased  to  hear,  just  as  we  goto  press, thatthe 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alli- 
ance, held  in  Allegheny  City,  was  well  attended,  and  vtf 
rich  in  spiritual  power. 
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Cjjilbrm'H  le|inrtramt. 

Two  Mites:  A  Little  HisiiBdentandiBg. 
iftnCH  a  funny  thing  is  told  to  me, 
^    And  now  I  tell  to  you, 
What  a  child  as  poor  as  poor  can  be, 
For  the  missions  tried  to  do. 

The  story  of  the  widow's  nUU 

Had  taught  this  lesson,  good : 
Each  gift  is  blessed  in  the  dear  Lord's  sight 

When  we  have  done  what  we  could. 

Next  Sabbath  day  said  the  little  child, 

•Tve  dot  ivDO  mice  for  you." 
"Two  mice! "  the  teacher  said,  and  smiled; 

"  What  with  them  can  I  do?  " 

"I've  brought  my  own  two  mice,"  she  said, 

"  My  tontybuUon,  these; 
You  said,  you  know,  that  with  two  mice 

The  dear  Lord  once  was  pleased! " 

Hushed  was  the  rising  merriment; 

The  two  mice  soon  were  sold; 
Freely  for  them  the  rich  ones  spent 

Their  silver  and  their  gold. 

Ah!  how  they  raised  and  raised  the  price. 

All  for  the  mission  store  1 
So  big  a  price  for  two  small  mice 

Was  never  paid  before! 

Thus,  sure  enough,  the  gift  was  blessed. 

The  giver's  heart  m<)de  glad ; 
And  so  grew  "  more  than  all  the  rest," 

That  poor  child's  "  all  she  had  ! " 
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The  ]>efler(-Paliii  Society. 

UT  in  a  big  farmhouse  not  far 

from  the  city  of  T live  two 

little  girls  named  Mollie  and  Daisy. 
Mollie  is  nine  and  Daisy  is  seven  (at 
least,  they  were  nine  and  seven  a  year 
ago,  when  our  story  begins);  and 
very  bright,  wide-awake  children 
they  are.  They  had  always  lived  in 
the  city;  but  a  year  or  two  ago  their 
father  decided  to  move  to  the  farm. 

Of  coarse,  Mollie  and  Daisy  were 
delighted  to  be  out  in  the  country 
through  the  long  summer  days;  but 
when  the  days  began  to  grow  short 
and  the  evenings  long,  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  be  back  in  the  city. 
Some  of  you  who  think  it  is  a  great 
trial  to  go  to  school,  or  to  Sunday 
school,  will  be  surprised  to  know  how 
Mollie  and  Daisy  longed  for  them 
both.  Now  that  they  couldn't  go  to 
them  they  seemed  very  attractive 
places. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that 
they  missed,  and  that  was  their  mis- 
gion-oirole.  Dear  Miss  Brown  who 
was  at  the  head  of  it,  had  always 


made  the  meetings  so  interesting; 
and  then  she  had  made  them  feel 
that  missionaries  were  real  people, 
and  that  boys  and  girls  in  this  oonn- 
try  could  be  a  real  help  to  them,  till 
they  had  come  to  think  it  was  a  very 
grand  thing  to  have  a  part  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  The  little 
girls'  mother  was  very  fond  of  mis- 
sionary work,  too,  and  she  was  sorry 
to  have  Mollie  and  Daisy  lose  their 
interest  in  it.  At  last  a  bright 
thought  came  into  her  head. 

It  was  a  cold,  blustering  day  in 
March,  and  the  wind  howled  around 
the  house  in  a  melancholy  way,  and 
sudden  snow-squalls  now  and  then 
made  it  very  uncomfortable  to  be 
out.  Mollie  and  Daisy  and  their 
mamma  were  sitting  in  their  cosy 
sitting-room  by  a  bright  open  fire, 
when  their  mamma  said, — 

"What  do  you  suppose  I  am  think- 
ing about?"      ^ 

"Oh,  what  is  it?  Something  nice?" 
asked  both  little  girls  at  once. 

"I  think  it  is  nice,"  she  answered. 
"Guess  what  it  is." 

"Is  it  something  to  do?"  asked 
Daisy,  who  had  asked  for  ^^omething 
to  do"  several  times  since  lessons 
were  over. 

"Yes,  something  to  do,"  said  their 
mother.     "What  do  you  think  it  is?" 

"Something  for  this  afternoon?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  to  make  candy?" 

"No." 

"To  pop  com?" 

"No." 

"What  can  it  be?"  And  they  went 
on  questioning  till  they  were  so  far 
away  from  the  truth,  that  at  last 
mamma  said, — 

"Dear  me!  you  will  never  guess. 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  I  propose 
that  Miss  Mollie  and  Daisy  should 
have  a  missionary  society." 

"A  missionary  society!"  exclaimed 
Daisy.  "How  can  we?  Who  will 
come  to  it?" 

"Who  will  be  officers?"  asked  Mol- 
lie, who  remembered  very  well  the 
importance  of  the  votes  she  had  given 
for  officers  in  the  "Cheerful  Work- 
ers" when  they  lived  in  the  city. 

"Why,  there  are  only  just  us  two 
children  anywhere   near.    How  oan 


we  have  a  missionary  society?"  asked 
Daisy. 

"We  will  see,"  said  mamma,  look- 
ing very  wise.  "I  will  now  give  no- 
tice that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
this  sitting  room  this  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock"  (it  was  then  half-past 
three),  "and  all  interested  are  invited 
to  attend." 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  the  meet- 
began.  Mamma  presided,  and  Mol- 
lie and  Daisy  did  the  voting.  First, 
they  must  have  a  constitution.  Mam- 
ma wrote  it,  and  the  meeting  voted 
upon  it.  Thiswas  the  constitution: — 

Abticlb  I. — This  Society  6hall  be  called 
"The  Desert-Palm,"  auxiliary  to  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  Missions. 

(They  had  quite  a  discussion  about 

the  name,  but  at  last  settled  on  "The 

Desert  Palm,"  which  was  approved 

by  all  present  at  the  meeting.     The 

other  articles  were  passed  very  quick- 

ly.) 

Abt.  II.— The  officers  of  this  Society 
shall  be  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  chosen 
annually. 

Art.  III.— The  object  of  this  Society 
shall  be  the  collection  of  mone^rfor  mission- 
ary purposes,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  its  members. 

Art.  IV.— All  money  raised  by  this  So- 
ciety shall  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  organization. 

Art.  V. — Any  person  may  become  an 
honorary  member  by  the  payment  of 
twenty  cents  annually,  a  working  member 
ten  cents  annually,  and  a  life  member  one 
dollar. 

Then    they  must    have    by-laws, 

which  were  these: — 

I.— Meetings  for  work  shall  be  held  every 
Wednesday  c3temoon. 

II. — Each  working  member  shall  con- 
tribute one  cent  weekly,  and  a  fine  of  one 
cent  if  not  engaged  in  society  work. 

Then  came  the  election  of  officers. 
The  names  were  written,— or  printed 
rather:  they  were  not  old  enough  to 
write,— and  given  to  mamma  to  read. 
Daisy  voted  for  Mollie  as  secretary, 
and  Mollie  voted  for  Daisy  as  treas- 
urer; and  it  was  quickly  settled. 
Then  mamma  read  some  missionary 
stories;  and  almost  before  they  knew 
it  the  hour  was  over,  and  the  meeting 
closed. 

From  that  time  regular  meetings 
were  held  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  it  soon  came  to  be  one  of 
the  pleasantest  hours  in  the  week  to 
the  children;  and  it  must  be  some- 
thing very  important  indeed  to  make* 
them  give  it  np. 


Wi 
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■•'•Terydobn'the  Becretary 'began  to 
be  quite  busy  writing  letters  to  peo- 
pVei  'who  had  heard  of  the  society,  and 
the  list  of  honorary  members  grew 
quite  fast. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  money 
began  to  come  in,  and  then  came 
Daisy's  turn  to  have  a  good  d^al  to 
do.  Such  a  time  as  she  had  with  her 
treasurer's  book,  keeping  all  the  ac- 
counts straight,  and  counting  the 
money  over  and  over  again  to  be 
sure  it  was  all  right! 

But  they  did  not  depend  on  what 
people    gave   them,  by  any  means. 
They  had  their  missionary  hens  and 
ducks  and  turkeys,  their  missionaiy 
fruits  and   vegetables;    and    in   the 
winter  they  were  quite  busy  making 
articles  to  sell  to  their  friends.  What 
they  liked  best   was   their  poultry. 
Mollie  decided  lo  give  her  favorite 
hen  "Goldy"  to  missions,  and  Daisy 
«et  apart  a  beautiful  white  duck.     In 
course  of  time  Goldy  was  rejoicing 
in  seven  little  yellow  chickens,  and 
there  were  seven  ducklings  to  deliglit 
Daisy's   heart.     The  chickens  were 
named  Wide-Awake,  Mountain-Rill, 
Busy-Bee,    Little  Waterer,   Willing 
Worker,  and  Pansy-Band;   and  the 
ducklings,  Columbus,  Captain  Cook, 
Hudson,  Commodore  Perry,  Captain 
Bray,  Grace  Darling,  and  Ida  Lewis. 
Never  were   ducks   and   chickens 
watched  with  greater  care  than  these; 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  little  owners 
could    do,  they   met    with  a   great 
many  hairbreadth    escapes.      Busy- 
Bee  mistook  the  family  she  belonged 
to,  and  ventured  into  the  ducks'  tub 
one  day,  and  would  have  been  drown- 
ed, if  Daisy  hadn't  happened  to  see 
her,  and  pull  her  out.    Columbus  was 
always  wandering  off,  perhaps  to  see 
if  he  could  find  a  new  world;  and — 
But  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  them  all.     I  will  only 
say  that  they  all  lived  to  grow  up, 
and  are  still  helping  the  treasury  of 
the  Desert-Palm. 

Some  of  the  little  feathered  help- 
ers didn't  seem  to  fare  so  well,  how- 
ever. Mollie's  turkey  began  beauti- 
fully with  thirteen  little  ones.  As 
they  were  turkeys,  they  were  named 
•  after  Turkey  missionaries.  As  long 
as  they  stayed  in   the  coop,  every- 


thing Went  well;  but,  when  they  be- 
gan to  go  out  into  the  world,  tlie 
mother,  like  many  real  mothers  in 
Tilrkey,  seemed  to  know  very  little 
about  taking  care  of  her  children. 
When  she  came  home  at  night,  she 
was  very  apt  to  come  home  with  one 
less  than  went  out  with  her.  First 
Mr.  Tracy  was  lost,  tlien  Mrs.  Tracy 
and  Charlie  Tracy,  then  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ely,  Eddy  Trowbridge,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler.  Then  there  were 
only  six  left, — Dr.  Hamlin,  Clara 
Hamlin,  Nettie  Washburn,  Manasian, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schaufiier. 

One  night  the  turkey  and  her  little 
one&  didn't  come  home.  The  next 
morning  they  found  the  old  one;  but 
what  do  you  think!  There  was  not 
one  little  one  with  her.  Poor  Mollie 
was  rather  discouraged  at  this;  and 
papa  said  he  thought  that  turkey  was 
a  hopeless  case,  and  she  had  better 
be  sold:  so  Mollie  4:>ok  her  to  the 
market,  and  sold  her  for  fifty-five 
cents. 

Daisy  had  a  hen  which  she  called 
Black-striped  White-head,  which  she 
thought  was  a  "perfect  beauty."  Her 
chickens  were  all  nam*ed  after  Jap- 
anese missionaries.  They  were  Mr. 
Neesima  and  his  sister,  Mr.  Alpheus 
Hardy  (the  gentleman  who  took  care 
of  Mr.  Neesima  in  this  country).  Dr. 
Berry  and  Baby  Berry,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Davis,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Baby  Atkin- 
son. She  called  Mr.  Atkinson 
"Judge,"  because  he  looked  like  a 
little  judge  when  he  jumped  on  his 
mother's  back.  They  fared  much 
better  than  the  turkeys;  but  they  had 
their  trials.  The  "Judge"  disappear- 
ed one  day  with  Dr.  Berry;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Baby  were  car- 
ried off  by  a  hawk.  For  fear  she 
might  have  the  same  trouble  Mollie 
did  with  her  turkeys,  Daisy  sold  the 
rest  for  a  dollar  and  eighty-eight 
cents. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  very  strange 
if  the  little  girls  didn't  have  some 
discouragements;  but  they  went 
bravely  on  in  spite  of  them,  till,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
raised  twenty-five  dollars,  instead  of 
five,  as  they  had  expected  when  the 
society  was  started.  —  Missionary 
Echoes. 


A  jVfasldaarj  FotatA. ' 

THE  missionary   concert  at  the 
Congregational     Church,    last 
Sunday  night  was  interesting,  and  in 
some  respects  noveL     There  is  a  bit 
of  history  connected  with  it.     Two 
little  girls  belong^g  to  the  Sunday- 
school  some  time  ago  became  so  in- 
spired with  missionary  zeal  that,  af- 
ter casting  about  for  ways  to  get 
money  for  the  purpose,  they  devised 
a  doll  show,  and  carried  it  through 
here   last  winter  with   considerable 
success,  netting  five  dollars.     That 
money  they  sent  to  Fisk  University, 
with  request  for  report   concerning 
its  use.    A  letter  came  back  endos — 
ing   a  letter  from  a  Fisk  student  ^ 
written  from  Mississippi,  where  th^ 
young  man   was    teaching  to    earKi 
money  to  continue  his  studies  at  th.^^ 
University.      That  letter   told   of    s 
colored  boy,  one  of  the  pupils  in  tbm.^ 
student's  school,  and  made  an  appes^; 
for  him.     The  boy  was  the  son   03 
his  mother's  former  master,  and  sinc5< 
she  was  emancipated  the  mother  h  aad 
married.     The  step-father  hired  t.lie 
boy  to  horse-racers  and  saloon-keep- 
ers, and  in  various  ways  kept  him 
under  bad  infiuenoes  and  away  from 
school.      The  boy   and  his   mother 
were  ambitious  that  he  should  be  ed- 
ucated; and  when,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious, the  step-father  had  sickened 
and   died,  one  obstacle  seemed  re- 
moved. 

Another  obstacle  was  lack  ol 
means,  and  for  that  the  student  ip- 
pealed,  in  a  letter  written  in  answer 
to  one  from  our  people  here,  and  it 
was  for  that  purpose  that  the  concert 
of  last  Sunday  night  was  given  by 
the  Youn^  People's  Missionary  Ci^ 
cle  of  the  Congregational  Sabbath- 
school,  organized  since  the  little  girls' 
doll  show  enterprise.  But  now  the 
enterprise  is  shared  with  them  by 
by  the  other  churoheSy  for  they  »D 
suspended  their  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  Messrs.  Sanders,  Walter, 
and  Monroe  participated  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  dieir  people 
swelled  the  congregation.  Theexe^ 
cises,  recitations,  essays  and  Jnbile« 
songs  were  creditable  and  entertain- 
ing. 
A    collection    wad  taken  for  the 
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benefi^  of  Master  Walter,  the>  ambi- 
tious Miesisdppi  boy,  and  then  a 
novel  feature  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Dickenson  stated  that  last  spring  one 
-of  the  boys  in  the  congregation  had 
noticed  for  two  Sundays,  in  one  cor- 
her  of  the  church,  a  potato,  from 
some  source  unknown.  The  thought 
came  to  the  boy  that  he  would  take 
it  home  and  plant  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  missionary  interests.  He  had  done 
flOy  and  now  brought  the  proceeds, 
flonie  twenty  or  thirty  potatoes,  big 
and  little,  but  mostly  little,  and  do- 
aired  them  to  be  sold  to  separate  per- 
aons  who  would  make  the-  same  use 
of  them  next  year. 

The  potatoes  were  thereupon  offer- 

^  for  sale,  and  bought  up,  mostly  at 

ten  cents  a  pieco;  and  we  may  expect 

,  to  hear  more  about  that  missionary 

potato  next  year.     Potatoes  $2.25. 

The  proceeds  of  the  evening 
amounted  to  $15.05,  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  student  at  the  Univer- 
^ty,  where  he  has  already  taken  the 
boy  'Walter,  trusting  that  the  needed 
help  will  come.  The  student's  name 
18  McClellan.  —  Cambridge  (TIL) 
Chronicle. 


•  ♦•»  • 


Tsay  YiB*8  Temper. 

TSAY  YIN  was  lately  a  pupil  in 
the  mission  school  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  at  Kill  Kiang. 
Her  story  of  how  she  got  rid  of  a  bad 
temper,  may  be  profitably  read  and 
her  conduct  imitated  by  others  be- 
sides Chinese  girls.  "I  came  here  to 
boarding-school  years  ago,  and  with 
other  things  I  soon  learned  about  the 
doctrine  (Gk)Bpel).  When  I  came  I 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  with  every 
other  bad  trait  had  a  fiery  temper 
that  made  it  very  hard  for  Miss  Howe 
to  govem  me.  After  a  while  I  be- 
lieved the  doctrine,  and  tried  to  obey 
God's  commandments  and  learn  to 
pray.  I  grew  a  little  better,  but  my 
trouble  dlvoaya  was  my  quick  temper. 
Sometimes  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  would  do  very  well 
for  a  few  hours,  but  something  was 
sure  to  happen  to  make  me  angry, — 
and  then  I  would  do  something  bad. 
Last  year  I  came  to  help  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  in  her  dispensary.  I  soon  learn - 
-  ed  to  like  her  very  much,  and  tried 


very  hard  to  be  good.  But  my 
trouble  is  with  my  ugly  temper! 
Last  Sunday  the  'doctor  miss'  called 
me  and  talked  to  me,  because  I  had 
not  done  some  work  she  had  told  me 
to  do,  and  said  I  must  do  it  on  Mon- 
day. I  was  just  as  angry  as  I  could 
be,— oh,  so  very  angry  at  being  re- 
proved, and  when  the  'doctor  miss' 
left  me,  I  went  to  work  as  hard  as  I 
could,  though  I  kneto  it  was  Sunday. 
I  was  working  hard  and  was  very 
an^ry,  when  the  doctor  came  into  the 
room  and  exclaimed,  *Why,  Tsay 
Yin,  what  do  you  mean, — have  you 
forgotten  that  it  is  Sunday?'  And 
then  I  threw  down  the  work  and  ran 
to  my  room,  thinking  all  the  time 
what  a  dreadfully  wicked  girl  I  was, 
and  what  wrong  things  my  temper 
led  me  into.  Miss  Howe  had  talked 
to  me  often  of  a  new  heart,  and  a 
Holy  Spirit  who  would  dwell  within 
me  and  help  me;  but  I  never  knew 
what  she  meant  by  it,  and  I  did  not 
understand  how  anybody  could  know 
her  sins  .were  forgiven.  But  that 
Sunday  morning  I  prayed  all  the 
morning  to  God  that  He  would  for- 
give the  great  sin  I  had  committed, 
and  make  my  heart  pure  and  clean; 
and  do  you  know,  after  a  few  hours  I 
knew  my  sins  were  forgiven,  and  I 
have  been  exceedingly  happy  ever 
since,  for  now  I  know  that  Christ  has 
manifested  Himself  unio  me." 


A  NoTel  Entertainment 

It  was  given  by  boys  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  in  the 
interest  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  demon- 
strated two  things:  1st.  That  lads  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  can  be  inttrested  in  sub- 
jects that  are  dignified  and  profitable.  2d. 
That  a  popular  assembly  can  be  equally  in- 
terested in  the  presentation  of  such  sub- 
jects. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  insL  was  held 
the  third  anniversary  of  a  missionary  society 
called  "The  Band  of  Cheerful  Workers." 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Small, 
an  indefatigable  laborer  in  every  good 
cause,  twenty  bright  intelligent  boys  have 
be.  n  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  month  to 
consider  some  subject  connected  with  For- 
eign Missions,  and  to  contribute  for  the 
cause  moneys  which  they  have  specially 
earned  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  also,  they 
have  incidentally  become  acquainted  with 
methods  of  conducting  business,  preparing 
minutes,  etc. 

For  this  anniversary,  a  large  plat  form  had 


been  prepared,  tastefully  decorated  with 
flags  and  mottoes,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  missionary  clock  which  was  to  be 
used  in  one  of  the  pieces,  to  strike  out  the 
rapidly  passing  hours,  and  empha  ize  the 
call  for  haste  in  sending  ihe  gospel  to  mil- 
lions that  are  perishing  fur  lack  of  4knowl- 
edge. 

An  opening  address  of  welcome  to  the 
audience  was  appropriately  given  by  one  of 
the  boys,  after  which  all  joined  in  singing, 
"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun,  duth  his 
succe-isive  journeys  run."  Prayer  was  next 
offered  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Niles,  and 
another  hymn  sung.  Then  came  the  origi- 
nal and  impressive  exercise  cr)nnect(  d  with 
the  missionary  clock,  participated  in  by 
thirteen  boys.  Following  this,  a  duet, 
"Watchman!  tell  us  of  iheuij^ht;"  then  a 
recitation.  "The  Beautiful  Hand."  That 
Christian  patriot's  hymn,  "  My  Country,  'tis 
of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,"  was  next 
sung  with  fine  effect;  after  which,  the  most 
attractive  and  elaborate  piece  was  enacted 
by  about  ten  boys,  entitled,  "Seeking  In- 
formation." 

Before  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  digni- 
fied, who  represented  America,  with  her 
wealth  of  civil  anS  religious  privileges, 
under  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  appeared  suc- 
cessively the  representatives  of  different 
nations,  dressed  in  characteristic  costume, 
and  making  known  the  condition  snd  wants 
of  their  unevangelized  millions.  The  im- 
provised African,  stammering  in  broken 
t.p  ech,  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  Dark 
Continent  which  Livingstone  and  Stanley 
had  visited.  The  Persian,  in  the  rich  robes 
of  the  sun-worshiper,  told  of  the  land  of 
Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  fallen  from  her  high 
position,  and  of  late  fami>hicg  both  with 
spiritual  and  physical  hunger.  Dressed  in 
loose  flowing  garments,  with  wooiieu  shoes 
and  long  queue,  appeared  the  Cbinaman, 
who  made  an  earnest  appeal,  "all  the 
same  ee,"  for  the  400,000.000of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  then  gave  way  to  a  brothf  r  in 
Japan,  gorgeously  dresse<l  in  the  style  of 
that  interesting  country.  Then  came  the 
representative  from  India,  with  cool  ^^hlte 
garments  and  fleecy  turban,  to  plead  for  the 
land  where  Marty n  and  Scud^ler  toiled  and 
triumphed.  Next  the  Turk  in  his  magnifi- 
cent garb  of  crimson  and  gold,  asked  for 
iiometbing  better  than  the  followers  of  the 
False  Prophet  had  been  taught.  He  was 
followtd  by  the  North  American  Indian, 
witu  striped  blanket,  and  coronet  of  ftath- 
er.4,  offering  the  pipe  of  pe.ic%  to  such  as 
were  friendly,  but  armed  also  withscalping- 
knife,  and  demanding  justice  in  return  for 
past  outrages. 

All  together  formed  a  striking  tableau. 
It  was  an  object  lesson,  showing  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ctiristian  America,  with  all  her 
resources  and  distinguishing  privilej^es,  to 
other  nations  of  the  globe.  And  lu  the 
closing  reply  to  these  assembled  representa. 
tivee,  It  was  fitting  that  the  speech  in  behalf 
of  our  civilization  and  our  Christianity, 
should  offer  words  of  sympathy,  ami  assur' 
ances  of  missionary  help.  After  this,  re~ 
ports  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Band,  followed  by  addresses 
from  the  Pastor  and  R^^v.  Mr.  Dmsmore, 
of  Kansas.  Finally,  with  the  doxolog>  and 
benediction,  the  audience  was  dismissed. — 
ObuTver.  i. 
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CEenmenlcAl  C>)iit)@reiiee  Hisslon  Notefi. 

Dr,  ^id  staled  Uiat  of  the  27  bodies  re- 
pretenled  Id  the  CoDferenee;  but  9  had  en- 
tered  the  foreign  heatties  fielciB^tiamelj, 
the  Wesley  ana  of  Qreal  Britain^  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  Methodist  Church  of  Can- 
ada, Um  ed  Methodist  Free  Churehefi,  Meth- 
odist New  CoQuectloD,  Primitive  Meth- 
odista,  United  Brethren,  and  Australian 
Melhodbts.  The  Methodist  communicants 
of  India,  Ceylon,  and  China  were  estimated 
at  13457,  with  315  minisiers  and  156  local 
preachers;  those  of  Africa,  Australia*  and 
Polynesia  at  t20,7&O  naerabers,  with  612 
ministers  anil  3,823  local  preachers. 

Rev.  E.  £.  Jeuklna  said  that  Jesus  was 
tie  most  ]  popular  name  in  India— not  the 
most  loved  and  lionoretl,  hut  next  to  Vishnu 
and  Buddha,  the  most  widely  known,  the 
most  frequently  upon  men^s  lips-  and,  with- 
out any  exception  from  a  humnn  point  of 
view,  the  most  powerful.  Jc^us  was  the 
avowed  Icsulttr,  and  *bc  New  Testament 
the  avoweJ  tc^xt-hook  of  the  most  recent 
philosophical  school  in  Indii. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sulzberger  read  a  paper  *  hich 
took  the  ground  that  missionary  work  in 
Papal  and  semi  Infidel  nations  was  abso^ 
lutely  required  Jor  their  aalvailon  and  that 
It  was  a  work  of  the  Almighty,  and  could 
only  be  fulUled  by  godly  men  who  have  an 
special  call  to  It 

Rev.  H.  J.  Figgott,  of  Haly.  insisted  that 
the  hest  hopes  of  their  work  in  Italy  lay 
with  "honeat  skeptics"  and  *  "honest  Catbo* 
Iks"  of  whom  there  were  many,  and  that 
such  persona  would  never  be  won  by  polem^ 
i«s,  but  by  the  teaching  and  preaching  in 
the  rii^ht  spirit  of  the  positive  truths  of 
Ghrisliauiiy.  The  great  hope  of  a  pure 
Christtanlry  in  Italy  was  in  the  practical 
testimony  of  the  lives  of  their  converts. 

Rev.  Robert  Stephenson  said  they  had  in 
India  and  Ceylon  30,000  who  were  called 
Christians  many  of  whom  had  forsaken  all 
for  Christ  They  gave  £30,000  for  the  lup^ 
port  of  the  miaistry  and  the  development 
of  educational  work. 

Rev,  R.  B.  Maclay,  D.  D.  of  Japao,  said 
that  it  took  the  Buddhim  900  years  to  win 
the  Japanese  to  their  religion,  that  is  from 
the  fourth  lo  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
1549  the  Je^its  entered  the  country  and  re- 
mained  until  1G20  when  Ihey  were  expelled. 
The  influence  of  the  Jesutis  had  been  such 
that  when  Protestantism  entered  in  18511  it 
found  a  terrible  legacy  of  bad  feeling  to 
overcome.  The  Methodist  missionaxies 
were  sent  out  in  137 S.  In  that  year  the 
first  Christian  Church  was  formed  in  Yoko 
hama,  comprisltig  twelve  meml>ers.  Now 
in  atl  the  open  ports  of  the  Empire,  and 
jnajjy  laige  towns  and  cities  of  the  interior. 


the  Qmpel  has  been  preached  and  Chrlatim 
churches  planted. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  D.  D.,  of  India  said 
that  the  missionaries  in  India  had  found  it 
a  good  thing  to  teach  the  Gospel  by  singing 
it  into  the  people.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  400.000  Christians  now  in  Ind^a. 
Ten  more  laborers  were  needed  where  one 
was  now  engaged,  _ 

Rev.  David  Hill  said  that  in  China  idola- 

try  had  lost  its  hold  of  the  peoples'  mind 

but  the  "worship  of  ancestors"  had  largely 

taken  its  place.     Thirty  millions  sterling  a 

ye&i  were  spent   in   this   worship.     The 

Chinaman's  idea  of   the  other  world  was 

that  it  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  this 

and  that  what  was  wanted  here  would  be 

wanted  there.     Of  the  work  already  done, 

about  oneHf  th  had  been  through  the  insiru- 

mentality  of  Methodist  Missions. 
-^ ■   •»*   ■ —=- 

Baptlim  of  a  2uln  Wvmaiu 

We  who  have  been  "sowing  m  lears"  to 
locg  have  had  the  pleasure  to-day  of  know- 
ing what  it  is  to  *'reap  in  joy/'  I  baptized 
lo-day  a  young  Zulu  wife  and  her  infant 
child  i  and  another  young  native  wife  bap- 
tised as  a  child,  sal  down  at  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble for  the  irst  time,— converted  since  she 
came  under  our  ministry. 

The  last  mention^  is  Andrina,  the  wife 
of  Reuben  Malisa,  Reuben  .has  been  a 
memlier  with  us  for  about  two  years,  hav- 
ing  been  baptiKud  at  MarUzburg  some  years 
before,  Andrina  was  the  utterly  neglected 
child  of  a  woman  I  never  saw.  The  woman 
was  a  member  of  a  church,  and  it  was  on 
her  profession  tlaat  Andrina  waa  baptised. 
The  father  had  t>een  a  bad  character,  and 
on  the  mother's  re  [n&rriagc,  the  two  neg 
lected  children  came  under  the  fosterbg 
care  of  Eiizi*  the  wife  of  the  catechisi 
Thomas  Mabuya-^a  woman  who  never 
seems  satisfled  unless  she  has  some  mother^ 
less  or  equally  destitute  children  under  her 
care. 

Neglect  and  iU- treatment  made  Andrina 
a  had  subject  to  deal  with,  and  seema  to 
have  stupifled  the  younger  child  Willie. 
We  had  some  anxious  thoughts  and  fears 
for  Andrina,  that  she  would  break  away 
from  the  loving  bonds.  I  spoke  with  her 
personally;  warned  and  prayed  with  her. 
The  change  camCt  neither  she  nor  we  knew 
when  or  how.  Now  she  is  a  quiet,  happy, 
contented  wife;  and  her  confeMion  of  her 
faith  was  simple  direct  and  touching.  All 
she  is,  and  has,  she  has  got  here.  An  Ig- 
norant, obstinate,  stupid  girl,  ahe  came  un- 
der the  infinence  of  a  Christian  home.  Bhe 
teamed  at  our  school ;  ht^r  husband  is  one 
of  our  people. 

The  other  case  is  a  much  more  interesting 
one.  Nomutya  is  the  daughter  of  an 
imnmi  and  innyanga^^  wizard  and  doctor 
In  the  station.  He  has  just  returned  from 
an  expedition  into  Zulutand,  where  he  has 
been  imposing  on  the  people,  and  getting 
cattle  from  them.    One  of  his  sons  is  walk^ 


ing  in  his  footsteps.  Nomutya's  own 
mother  is  dead,  and  of  her  fiaher's  two 
wives,  one  ifl  a  wltch-doctoress,  the  othtr  a 
coarse,  rough  womaa  She,  herself  is  natr 
urally  retiring,  quiet,  and  modest.  It  seemA 
strange  to  us  th&t  such  a  girl  should  coma 
out  of  such  a  family. 

Nomutya  became  Mrs.  Dalzeirs  housd- 
girl,  and  was  with  us  (or  three  years,  when 
she  left  to  be  married  to  Commando^  a 
youQg  man  residing  on  the  mission  lands. 
We  take  a  special  interest  In  Nomutya,  and 
she  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  manse 
since  her  marriage,  and  later  still  with  her 
little  sou.  Mrs.  Dals&elt  has  been  teaching 
her  to  read,  and  she  has  been  getting  on 
weil.  Our  hearts  thrilled  when  one  morn- 
ing she  came,  saying,  ''I  wish  to  be  btp- 
ti^ed,  aod  my  child.  Before  my  marriige, 
while  I  was  with  Mrs.  Dakell,  I  began  U> 
believe  in  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus."— "Ajid 
your  husband  r'—'*He  says  it  is  right  for 
me  to  be  baptized,  and  the  child ;  but  he- 
he  is  not  ready  yet. " 

I  arranETod  to  have  them  baptized  befiire 
the  communion  service  to-day.  There  wis 
an  attentive,  and  I  think,  deeply  impresied 
audience,  among  whom  was  Commando,— 
not  a  few  teardimmed  eyes,  while  one 
sobbed  audibly,  as  the  solemn  sacrameat 
was  administered,  and  Nomutya  waa  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the  Tislbld 
Church  by  the  new  name  of  "Mary,"  and 
her  litUe  son  by  that  of  *' James,*'— Dr. 
IMzdl  to  Lady  Aberdeen. 


Prtfcfldijst  ^ptfrnpaK 

Dr.  Beid,    Missionary   Secretary   of  liid 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  lately  re- 
turned from  a  nsit  to  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions in  Weafern  Europe.     He  repoita  is' 
follows: 

In  Italy  steps  were  taken  to  necure  title 
to  church  property.  Hev.  Dr.  Vemon  hai 
shown  wise  economy  in  tus  investments  in 
Rome.  The  problem  of  self-suppurt  is  a 
difficult  one  in  Italy.  The  people  in  their 
revulsion  against  the  claims  of  the  popish 
priesthood  seem  to  retain  a  sort  of  aver^oa 
toward  paying  anything  for  the  support  of 
another  church.  It  was  however  apparent 
that  the  native  pastors  were  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  are  training  the 
people  to  give.  There  are  full  congrega- 
tions everywhere.  The  Sunday-schools 
are  small  but  sustained.  Count  C&mpeQo^ 
who  had  lately  l«ft  the  Romish  for  Cha 
Methodist  Church  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
power  and  purpose,  sincere  in  his  portion. 
The  Italy  Mission  is  prosperous. 

The  Oermany  and  Switseriand  Confo- 
epce  numbers  6fi  preachers  and  about  U,- 
000  members  and  probationers:  The  Wee- 
lay  an  Church  are  in  the  same  field  aai 
there  «eems  to  be  little  reason  why  tho 
whole  Methodism  of  Germany  should  not 
be,  ere  long,  organized  in  one  body,  inde- 
pendent of  the  home  church  hith  In  Amet- 
tea    and  Great  Britain.      He  had    oomi 
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away  impressed  that  the  Methodist  Church 
had  done  a  great  work  in  Gennany  and 
Switzerland  and  was  fitill  doing  a  great 
work  there.  •  The  older  churches  had  been 
greatly  quickened  in  spiritual  life  by  the 
influence  of  evangelical  missions  and  that 
these  churches  are  yet  supported  by  the 
State  has  lately  operated  to  hinder  the 
secession  from  them  of  persons  who  have 
received  their  spiritual  life  from  the  Mis* 
flions.  With  spiritual  privileges  now  en- 
joyed in  their  former  communion,  these 
new  converts  will  not  readily  assume  the 
burdens  incident  to  entering  an  independent 
organization^  The  less  proportionate  in- 
crease of  membership  in  the  mission  in  the 
last  few  years  finds  its  full  explanation  in 
this  fact. 

In  Sweden,  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Gospel  were  witnessed.  The 
giBtitude,  love,  and  fervency  of  worship 
could  not  be  excelled.  Here  are  about  65 
ministers  with  over  9000  members  and  pro- 
bationers. They  are  rapidly  building 
churches.  Comparatively  few  years  will 
bring  self  support 

The  work  in  Norway  though  not  so  ex 
tensive  or  enthusiastic  as  in  Sweden,  is  on  a 
solid  basis.  In  Denmark  a  better  era  had 
opened  for  the  Mission.  The  preachers 
were  united,  hopeful,  and  the  charges 
prosperous.  It  is  time  to  begin  expansion 
there.  There  is  room  for  three  times  the 
present  force  in  prominent  and  hopeful 
places.  Throughout  Scandinavia  the  peo 
pie  are  able  and  willing  to  build  their  own 
chapels,  requiring  but  the  inspiration  of  a 
small  grant  from  the  Missionary  Society. 

Some  attempt  is  being  made  in  each  of 
the  nationalities  in  Scandinavia  to  promote 
Uieological  education,  but  the  means  used 
hitherto  are  quite  inadequate  and  inefficient. 
The  work  cannot  become  what  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  present  plan.  A  Union  Seminary 
for  the  three  nations  should  be  established^ 
and  the  Sweden  and  Norway  Conferences 
and  the  Denmark  Mission  have  united  in 
appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with 
each  other  on  the  subject.  They  were  en. 
oouraged  to  hope  that  some  benevolent 
man  in  the  United  States  would  provide  the 
needful  building  for  such  an  institution. 


Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  and  party 
have  arrived  in  Yokohama.  Dr.  Wheeler 
has  gone  out  to  establish  the  new  Metho- 
dist West  China  Mission.  He  sailed  with 
his  cblleagu«»,  Rev.  8.  Lewis  from  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  6.  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis,  and 
F.  D.  Gamewell  for  the  North  Chioa  Mis- 
aion,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Squire  for  the  Japan 
Mission  were  of  the  company.  The  health 
of  these  brethren  and  that  of  their  families 
lias  continued  good  except  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lewis.  Beside  this  party  there  were 
several  other  missionaries  on  board  the 
'•City  of  Peking,"  twenty-seven  in  all.  A 
goodly  proportion  of  them,  representing 
four  different  denominations,  united  in  the 


daily  study  of  the  Scriptures  during  the 
voyage,  and,  inoidantally,  in  the  discussion 
of  subjects  directly  pertaining  to  missionary 
work.  These  ciroumstances  and  a  formal 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  com- 
pany illustrate  in  a  very  happy  way  the 
tendency  toward  increase  of  spirit  and 
action  exhibited  in  many  of  our  Protestant 
Foreign  Missions.  The  following  is  the 
resolution: 

'•Inasmuch  as  a  few  of  us — missionaries 
of  different  denominations,  fellow  voyagers 
on  the  steamship,  the  "City  of  Peking," 
have  found  our  social  intercourse,  the  joint 
study  of  God's  Word,  and  the  study  of 
topics  related  to  our  common  cause  mutu- 
ally pleasant  and  profitable:  therefore.  Re- 
solved, That  we  join  In  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  gracious  care  over  us,  and  for 
having  moved  us  to  this  Christian  inter- 
course; and  furthermore  that  we  assure 
each  other  of  our  determination  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  maintain  in  our  various 
fields  of  labor  that  true  spirit  of  Christian 
unity  which  is  well  pleasing  to  our  com 
mon  Lord  and  Master;  and  that  we  pray 
that  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  unity  may 
animate  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere; 
and  finally  we  devoutly  pray  God  to  ac- 
company each  one  of  our  number  with  his 
blessiDg  and  to  crown  our  labors  with 
abundant  success." 


Bishop  Bowman  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Secretaries  concerning  the  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  date  of  Sept.  2:  "  We  had  a 
good  session.  A  good  spirit  was  manifest 
among  the  members,  and  the  reports  pre 
sented  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  foreign 
missionaries  showed  great  care  and  thought 
in  regard  to  all  the  interests  of  the  Mission. 
The  natives,  in  the  Conference  discussions, 
in  the  prayer-meetings  and  love  feasts,  and 
in  the  public  exercises,  gave  evidence  of 
study  and  other  qualifications  for  their  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  evidence 
of  marked  spiritual  life.  They  have  m.ani 
festly  been  well  trained,  and  are  making 
fine  improvement.  The  work  generally 
seems  to  be  in  good  condition.  There  is 
great  n:ed  of  more  men  to  occupy  the  field 
as  it  should  be  occupied.  As  you  will  re- 
member, the  centers  were  chosen  when  it 
was  supposed  more  men  could  be  furnished. 
As  the  work  is  somewhat  scattered,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  accomplish  what  has  been 
done,  and  perhaps  more  could  have  been 
gained  if  the  work  had  been  more  concen- 
trated. It  will  not  do,  of  course,  to  retire 
from  any  of  the  fields.  But  those  new  men 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  centers  now  occupied  may  be 
strengthened.  Much  work  can  be  done  out 
through  the  country.  In  order  to  do  this 
well,  the  foreign  missionaries  must  travel 
considerably,,  and  organize  and  oversee  the 
work.  This  they  cannot  do  now  so  thor- 
oughly as  is  needed.    If  we  may  judge  from 


wliat  we  see  and  hear,  Japan  is  open  to  the 
gospel.  Of  course,  it  will  take  time,  men, 
and  money.  But  the  results  cannot  be 
doubtful.  I  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  other  Churches,  and  with  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  Societies.  All  are  full 
of  faith  and  hope.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear 
how  the  Bible  is  received  and  sought  for. 
Thousands  of  the  Bibles  are  being  distrib- 
uted, largely  by  sale,  all  over  the  country, 
and  this  prepares  the  way  for  the  missionary 
— indeed,  it  often  leads  to  the  calling  of  the 
missionaries  by  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Japanese  converts  appear  to  hold  out  about 
as  well  as  those  of  other  countries.  The 
schools  are  doing  well." 


Rev.  Gerald  F.  Dale  writes  from  Zaleh, 
Syria,  July  7,  1881.— Yesterday  was  com- 
munion day  in  Maallaka,  and,  as  usual,  the 
church  in  Zaleh  was  closed  that  the  Protes- 
tants might  attend  the  service  in  the  neigh 
boring  village.  Before  the  appointed  hour 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children  might 
have  been  seen  upon  the  road,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  show  what  a  hold  the  mis- 
sionary work  was  taking  upon  the  people. 
The  church  in  Maallaka' was  full.  An  Eng- 
lishman living  in  the  neighborhood  presided 
at  the  organ.  And  the  attention  through- 
out was  unusually  good.  After  the  prelim- 
inary exercises,  and  a  sermon  from  Rom. 
13: 12,  seven  persons— all  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age — arose  and  gave  assent  to  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  read  in  their 
hearing.  It  was  a  most  touching  sight,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  congrega- 
tion which  had  gathered.  One  of  the  seven 
was  a  teacher  of  considerable  promise  in 
the  new  school  at  Deir  Al  Ghazel.  Another 
was  a  quiet  girl  —a  servant  in  Mr.  March's 
family.  Another  was  a  lad  whose  brother 
is  a  p:iest,  and  whose  mother  is  known  far 
and  wide  for  her  violence  and  bigotry.  An- 
other was  a  young  man  whose  father  is 
still  a  Greek,  and  who  was  opposed  to  hav- 
ing his  son  profess  Protestantism.  Another 
was  an  earnest  teacher  in  the  British  Syrian 
schools.  But  the  two  youngest  were  even 
more  interesting  cases.  One,  a  mere  boy, 
was  the  son  of  our  bookstore  keeper,  who 
for  several  months  has  been  giving  un- 
doubted evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  As 
one  of  his  relatives  said,  "the  old  Faraj  has 
taken  his  departure,  and  a  new  Faraj  has 
come  in  his  stead."  With  two  or  three 
other  boys  he  has  been  having  a  little  prayer 
meeting  in  the  vineyards,  after  returning 
from  school.  And  some  time  ago  his  con- 
science was  so  uneasy  because  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  steal  grapes  from  a  neigh- 
bor's vineyard  that  he  sent  a  little  relative 
to  confess  what  he  had  done,'  and  to  ask  for- 
giveness. And  even  then  he  was  not  satis- 
fied till  he  went  in  person  to  the  owner  of 
the  vineyard  to  assure  him  of  his  repen- 
tance.     As  he  has  attended  the  mission 
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8t!hooU  tor  PCTerftl  year*,  and  has  studied 
the  Bible  and  mifiBioo  cAtechiBtns  {includSng 
the  WeBtmiu&ten,  his  examination  before 
the  seseiOD  was  iDO«t  satiBfactory.  The 
father  and  mother,  three  hrotheri,  and 
three  siatere,  are  all,  now,  churcli  DiemberB, 
But  the  youDgeet  of  the  ievea  was  the 
daughter  of  our  preacher,  and  only  oiuo 
years  of  age.  She  has  been  aecuatomed  for 
some  time  past  to  lake  her  turn  in  leading 
the  family  deYotions,  and  in  taking  part  in 
the  family  in  extemporanoous  prayer.  Her 
father  is  a  man  of  prayer,  and  we  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  was  determined  that 
bis  children  should  know  how  to  pray.  It 
is  not  Burpriaing  that  Ihe  tliree  older  chil- 
dren, aged  fourtetD,  twelve,  and  nioe  years, 
are  conaistent  profeaaors  of  religion.  This 
little  girFs  examination  was  most  saliafac- 
tory.  Her  answers  were  so  clear,  so  simple, 
so  childlike.  No  member  of  the  stssion 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  our  Saviour 
would  receive  her  Into  the  visible  church. 
And  aa  she  sat  by  her  teacher,  her  little 
feet  scarcely  reaching  Ihe  ground,  she  stem. 
ed  surprised  that  the  teacher  had  not,  long 
ago,  made  a  profeasion  of  her  faith.  She 
ask«  d  her  leacher  whether  she  too  wa^  to 
UDile  with  the  church  the  next  Sabbath, 
and  ihtn,  nestling  closer  and  looking  up 
into  her  face,  as  if  conecious  that  a  new  and 
sacred  relationship  now  existed  between 
thrm.  she  said,  *'Why,  we  are  sister?/' 
Fifteen  perBons  have  united  with  the  sea- 
tlon  church  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  costs  something  to  be  a  Christian  in  Syria 
We  find  that  peraecntion  from  without  is 
hard  to  bear,  Imt  a  fat  her' »  angtr  m'  a 
m&ther*8  lean  are  almost  irresistible. 
Within  a  week  three  young  people,  who 
give  latisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart,  and  who  show  an  earnest  desire  to 
profess  Christ  before  men,  have  been  kepj, 
hack  by  their  brgoled  parents. 

Rev.  T.  F,  Wallace  writes  from  Zacat- 
ecas,  Mexico.  "El  Refugio  ia  a  ranch  oof 
about  one  hundred  a  uls,  about  nine  or  ten 
mllefi  from  Ban  Bartolo.  This  was  the 
first  time  it  had  been  visited.  The  lancho 
is  in  possession  of  seven  brothers,  a  sister 
and  their  mother  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  sister  and  aix  brothers  have  families. 
There  are  eleven  families  living  in  houses 
solidly  built  together  anmnd  an  open  court 
a  hundred  feet  square.  They  live  thus  (o 
bd  safer  from  Indians  and  robbers;  and  al- 
though so  closely  together  they  live  as  har^ 
monlously  as  one  family.  When  we  arrived 
we  told  the  oldest  brother  that  we  had  come 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  and  that  it 
wai  for  him  to  say  whether  it  was  wortli 
our  while  to  stop.  He  would  by  no  means 
hear  of  our  going  on;  said  he  would  gvi 
together  as  many  as  poasible,  and  at  night 
when  others  came  from  work  would  collect 
them  also,  so  that  we  might  explain  the 
Scriptures  and  have  them  decide  for  them- 
selves whetlier  the  religion  they  had  been 


taujjht  was  In  accordance  with  the  word  of 
God.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  a  dinner 
hastily  prepared,  the  eldest  son  brought  hU 
aged  mother,  one  of  her  daughters-in  Jaw, 
and  two  or  three  sons  to  the  dining-room, 
to  have  na  begin  work  with  them.  The 
whole  afternoon  and  night  imtil  ten  o'clock 
wai  taken  ^p  in  openinK  up  the  Scriptures, 
For  some  of  ihe  women  it  was  a  *'hard  say- 
ing*' that  the  Ylrgin  Mary  and  their  favor* 
ite  time  honored  saints  were  not  to  be  praj  ed 
to,  and  that  Christ  alone  could  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  their  heavenly  Father.  As 
the  rational  Christian  Idea  of  prayer  was 
unfolded  to  them,  however,  it  waa  easy  to 
see  bow  favorably  it  impressed  them*  They 
became  more  and  more  Interested  the  longer 
we  talked  with  them,  and  1  believe  would 
have  Uatened  attentively  all  night  had  we 
bad  strength  to  talk  so  long. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  Woman**  W&rk,- 
'*We  were  delighted  with  the  Cbioese 
Christian  Headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
and  with  the  perfect  deportment  and  al- 
most enthusui^m  with  which  those  seventy* 
five  youth  (who  are  educated  to  stolidity 
from  their  birth)  received  the  kind  instruc- 
tioDS  of  their  teachers.  The  chapel  in 
which  the  school  ia  conducted  is  very  con* 
VCD  lent  and  pleasantly  arranged  for  the 
work.  It  is  a  plain  wooden  building  hav^ 
ing  a  basement  floor  which  is  divided  into 
several  apartments.  You  first  enter  a 
large  room  which  contains  a  desk  and  chair 
for  the  reader  or  leader  at  one  end,  and 
about  fifty  chairs,  arranged  iti  proper  order 
for  the  audieoce.  Upon  the  walls  art^ 
mottoes  and  texts,  and  behind  the  leader's 
desk  are  three  large  frames  containing  the 
Creed,  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, in  the  Chinese  character. 
Walking  through  thin  room  we  find  a  busy 
pleasant  looking  class  of  'China  boya.'  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  five,  reading  the  Chinese 
classics.  Their  instructor  was  a  remark^ 
ably  interesting  Chinesie  man,  an  intelligent 
Chrislian,  who  takes  every  opporl  unity  to 
instil  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  great 
Teacher  while  teaching  his  class  Confucius. 
This  man  acts  as  colporteur  of  the  mission, 
aud  also  looks  up  the  pupils  attending  the 
evening  schools,  and  via  its  any  families 
who  are  willing  to  receive  a  Chrislian 
teacher.  He  is  highly  respected  for  his 
work's  sake.  Coming  out  of  the  building 
we  ascend  a  short  flight  of  steps>  open  a 
large  door,  and  are  ushered  into  a  large  ap 
partment,  divided  into  two  rooms  by  fold- 
ing^oors.  Here  is  aaaembled  the  evening 
school.  Tery  pleasant  are  the  faces  of  the 
scholars,  and  very  busy  and  intent  they  all 
appear.  Our  entrance  causi^d  but  a  mo^ 
mentary  glance  upward;  then  every  eye 
was  eagerly  devouring  its  next  syVable,  for 
nearly  all  were  learning  a  reading  lesson  aa 
we  entered.  Being  aaked  to  teach  a  class 
we  gladly  took  a  seat  by  the  first  boy  at  our 
l^rt.    He  smiled  and  began  reading  his  les- 


son as  well  as  he  was  able.  After  teflchlng 
him  for  an  hour,  the  questloa  was  aaked^ 
'Are  you  a  Christian?'  "No,  not  yet/  was 
the  reply.  'Do  yoti  want  to  be  one?'  *Oh 
yes;  me  leamee/  We  were  told  afterward 
that  he  was  a  bigotad  heathen  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  but  that  now  he  remidned  to 
the  devotional  exercises  at  the  close  of  the 
school  and  was  quite  changed.  Two  toch- 
ers have  been  sent  back  to  China  from  thia 
school,  two  young  men  have  recently  gone 
to  Lane  Seminary »  and  two  have  become 
teachers  and  colporteura  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Calif omia,  Burely  this  mission  haa 
reaped  bouati fully  already,  and  if  more 
prayer  will  but  ascend  continually,  at  the 
little  monthly  meetings  of  our  womeu*a 
missionary  societies  all  over  the  land,  for 
this  mission,  will  not  God  tncneaae  its  power 
for  good  a  thousand  fold,  opeoing  hitherto 
closed  purses  and  closed  hearts  towanl  it, 
mafciug  it  a  very  well  spring  of  good  in  this 
apirituai  de&ertf  The  Chinese  throng  III 
Sm.  Francisco,  and  yet,  heathen  that  they 
are,  they  are  most  quiet,  unobtrusive  inhah- 
itttnts.  Can  their  hearts  but  be  gained  for 
Christ,  what  a  mission  they  may  have 
among  the  millions  of  their  own  country- 
men! If  repulsed  and  abused  by  so  called 
Christians,  what  a  curse  they  may  becomes 
even  aa  were  the  Canaauites  to  the  children 
of  Israel — thorns  in  their  sides  throughnni 
their  generations," 


The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  report  in  the  Mktish- 
ary  for  October:  '*We  have  letters  from 
Hangchow  as  late  as  the  15th  of  July,  and 
from  Soochow  to  the  25th  of  July.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr,  Stuart,  gives  an  accouut  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr,  Houston  and  party  at  that 
place  and  of  the  joy  consequent  upon  It. 
All  the  members  of  the  mission  except  Mra. 
Randolph,  were  spending  the  hot  season  on 
the  mountain  outside  of  the  city,  and  aU 
were  in  excellent  health.  The  misfionari^ 
at  Soochow  were  also  well,  but  were  fed- 
ing  the  hot  weather  Y^iVj  aensibly.  An  ap^ 
propria!  ion  has  been  made  for  the  buildlD^ 
of  a  dwelling  house  for  Mr.  Davis,  which 
he  has  greaily  needed.  We  have  had  a 
letter  from  Pemambuco  as  late  aa  the  With 
of  July,  and  from  Campinas  to  the  3d  of 
August.  We  were  glad  to  team  ttiat  Bev. 
J.  Rockwell  Smith  had  gone  down  to  %m 
Paulo,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  hia  hcAltb. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wardlaw  were  occupying  the 
station  at  Pernambuco,  and  were  in  good 
health.  We  have  pleasant  inteliigeooe  frooi 
Campinas.  The  missionaries  wer«  aU  weL 
and  their  work  was  going  on  quietly  and 
encouragingly.  From  Matamoras  we  haffr 
Intel iigence  as  late  as  the  %lih  of  Auguil. 
Mr,  Hall  will  leave  the  statiou  for  a  Uw 
montlis,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  bis  hraliki. 
He  his  been  continuoual/  in  a  warin  cli- 
mate for  seven  or  eight  >««ra,  anil  gmtlf 


oeedfl  a  more  bmciag  climate.  Mr.  Gray 
bill  had  jtist  returned  from  a  tour  of  twelve 
days  amoDg  the  raacbe^,  baviog  made  a 
circuit  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  preached 
at  three  ranches  that  had  not  been  pre 
viouBly  visited.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Heid,  of  the  29th  of  August.  His  new 
dwelling  WAS  about  completed,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  take  possesslou  of  it  In  a  day  or 
two,  K  white-sulphur  spring  had  betjn 
discovered  on  his  new  premises,  and  he 
had  found  the  use  of  tbe  water  beneficial 
to  hU  health.  3[iss  Honzone  has  just  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  expecting  to  spind  a 
ahort  time  in  the  country  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  health.  ' 


%Hot\uu  |ltf armed. 

The  Rev.  Neill  E  Pressly,  missionary  \a 
Mexico  of  the  Aasoclale  Beformed  Presby- 
terian Church  \b  the  United  States  writer 
from  Tampico,  Mexico,  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions:  '•  Kegular  service  has 
been  held  three  time?  a  week  in  the  chapel; 
twice  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  on  Wednes 
day  night.  The  attendance  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  odd.  The  great  discour 
aging  feature  of  the  year  is  the  indifference 
of  the  masses  to  everything  spiritual.  We 
did  not  have  any  of  the  fanatical  sifirit 
that  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  inter 
iorio  the  spring,  but  there  is  an  opposition, 
a  hatre<l  among  all  the  better  clashes  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  that  intluences  in  a  greater 
or  Leas  degree  those  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  least  ridicule  will  embitter  them  against 
the  cause.  An  organization  wa^  effected 
the  first  of  ♦July  with  fifteen  persons,  twelve 
native  and  three  Americans.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrate  d 
'  the  first  Siibbath  of  July.  Nine  persons 
^  have  been  baptised  this  year,  eight  adults 
I  and  one  child.  The  school  is  in  a  prosper ^ 
ous  con  Tit  ion,  and  is  what  would  lie  called 
an  average  scbool.  The  roll  has  over  sev- 
enty pupils.  Borne  of  the  children  m:xdc 
good  progress:  two  or  three  of  the  most 
advanced  are  beginning  to  speak  English , 
All  that  can  read  have  bought  Tcstamtnls, 
and  we  have  a  Bible  class  every  morning, 
spending  three  quart er^  of  an  hour  in  the 
reading  and  questions." 


A 


3tmeticatt  Board. 

^e  Mi$mtiary  Herald  eays  that  the  list 
received  from  the  missionaries  of  tfie 
American    Board,    on    the    way  to  Bthe,  \ 
Africa,  are  dated  July  29.     They  were i hen  i 
at   Kalay's  village  in  Bailunda,  some  six  i 
days  march  from  Bihe,  and  ready  lo  move 
oa  All  three  of  the  party  were  well,  though  | 
ench  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fever.  | 
They   report   that  in  the   early  momiags 
their  fingers  are  cold,  the  thermometer  go- 
ing do*'n  to  about  50  deg..  someLimes  to 
40  deg. ,  but  rising  at  noon  to  between  B > 
ftnd  90  i\^g,  in  the  shade.     The  natives  and 
e9|>ecial1y  the  King  of  Bailunda,  are  friend 


ly.  The  greatest  difficulty  i^  experienced 
in  making  the  people  understand  the  mo- 
tives of  our  mtasioaaries  in  coming  among 
them.  "You  will  not  buy  wax,  rub'»er. 
ivory  or  slaves.  What  are  you  here  f  -r!" 
And  when  the  object  is  explained,  there 
seems  to  be  no  power  to  appreciate  it.  As 
to  the  language,  Mr.  Bagsler  reports  that 
Mes^ri*.  Sanders  and  MQler  can  und-iratand 
much  of  the  conversation  carried  on  among 
the  natives.  Mr.  Sanders  has  now  some 
1,300  words  written  do  vn,  and  is  at  work 
upon  the  structure  of  a  language  prepar  i- 
Lory  to  reducing  it  to  writing,  Mr,  Bag^tcr 
writes:  **VVe  have  no  sighs  and  no  discour- 
agements in  our  camp.  We  just  keep  on 
rejoicim?  and  going  forward," 

0r.  Gordon,  of  Kioto,  Japan,  writes, 
August  IB:— 

'Are  you  in  America  tired  of  hearing 
that  it  i^  a  'crittcat  period*  in  Japan?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  cfisis  ha^  not  yet  reached 
the  turning  point.  There  boa  never  been  a 
time  when  the  friends  of  Christianity  here 
have  felt  more  hopeful;  nor  one  in  which 
ita  opponents  have  felt  and  feared  its  power 
BO  much.  Within  the  past  ts^o  months  at 
least  three  anti  Chritatian  tracts  have  ap 
P' ared.  One  of  them  opens  by  saying  that 
'Christianity  is  spreading  like  fire  on  a 
grassy  plain,  so  that  in  capitat  and  country 
there  is  no  place  where  it  is  not  preached/ 
This  U  an  exaggiraliuu,  of  cour^,  but  i[ 
shows  that  they  are  no  longer  iusvu^iible  lo 
its  presence  here.  These  tracts  are  circu* 
late^l  widely,  and  priests  are  sent  out  where 
Christian  work  is  done  to  counteract  its  \n* 
fiuencL*, 

'  'The  last  number  of  the  Japan  Mail,  the 
leading  journal  (in  English)  in  Japan,  thui 
refers  to  missionaries  and  their  work,  anil 
the  co&flict  of  which  I  have  spoken :  *The 
Buddhist  priests  have  shown  of  late  an  un 
usual  activity.  Perhaps  they  begin  to 
till  ok  that  the  inertia  of  hugeness  does  not 
furnish  a  sutScient  safeguard  against  the 
active  and  untiring  attacks  of  the  Christian 
missionaries.  If  so  they  are  not  much  mis- 
taken.  Their  tasty  existence,  pt^rfunctory 
incantations,  and  half-hearted  bomtlie?!  fur- 
nishes an  unmistakably  m  irked  contract  to 
the  neverflngging  industry  and  self-deny- 
ing zeal  of  the  Western  missionaries,  Lon^' 
and  tolerably  intimate  tntercuurse  with  the 
Japanese  enables  us  to  say  that  the  pure, 
upright  lives  and  single  minded  earnestness 
of  our  o*n  miisiooaries  have  not  less  power 
of  persuasion  here  than  the  doctrine  they 
preach.  Fortunately  men's  minds,  to  what- 
ever  infiuence  I  hey  may  have  been  sub 
jecled,  never  lose  their  ability  to  appreciate 
the  nobler  aspects  of  hum  id  n:ityre,  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  miiny  a  native  Christian 
believes  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
teacher  as  for  the  sake  of  the  thing 
Uiuglu/ 

'* Another  item  in  this  connection  is  the 
Btory  that  some  twenty  priests  of  a  Bud 
dhtat  achojl  petitioned  the  head  of  the  sect 


to  bti  allowed  to  enter  the  Christian  church 
so  that  tbey  might  gain  knowledge  with 
which  lo  o^ipo-je  its  advances.  As  wiis  to 
be  expc'ctetl  this  opposition  has  a  very  in- 
spiriting effect  on  our  young  preachers. 
Tlieir  ei^pric  du  c>rp$  was  never  better.  The 
chief  danger  is  thai  that  may  induce  them 
to  embrace  methods  which  the  spirit  of 
truth  may  not  approve.  Another  danger  is 
that  the  ' perse nal  liberty*  party  in  Japnn 
may  seek  to  use  the  growing  power  of 
Christianity  to  accomplish  its  own  ends. 
We  all  need  the  wisdom  of  ih»^  serpen i  and 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove." 

iiautltrrii  iVUthodijSt, 

A  child's  pjiper,  called  iL7  ArfUffn  de  la 
Ninei  Was  si^irled  by  the  Mexican  Mission, 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  in  Mex- 
ico in  August,  It  is  edited  by  Miss  Halla- 
ran 

Amecameca  is  a  city  of  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, fifty  miles  south  eii.st  nf  Mexico, 
A  church  is  now  being  built  there  with 
money  furnished  by  the  "Ros«?bud  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Virginia.  The  Southern 
Methodist  Mission  have  here  a  tlourishing 
school  of  one  hundred  and  forty -five 
pupils. 


(T^rurrttl. 

The  OitiUa  EiaugtU  a  reports  from  Home 
that  orders  have  LK'en  despatched  to  the 
iMttsionary  Jesuits  in  Africa  to  pt?rform  the 
olHce  of  spies  on  the  FYr»teatant  mitisiou 
aries,  for  the  destruction  of  nil  their  powtra 
to  evangelize  the  idolatrous  tribes  among 
whom  they  are  laboring. 

The  Lond^jn  Tim6$  reports  that  Rev, 
Duff  Macdonald  and  his  mission  parly  have 
met  with  much  opposition  on  their  way 
homewards  from  Blanlyre.  Central  Africa^ 
and  that  Mr,  Ramsay  (engineer  of  the  rais- 
sioo)  with  all  bis  men  have  been  massacred* 
The  mission  party  are  now  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  Zambesi  by  way  of  Senna. 

A  school  for  evangelists  is  to  be  opened 
at  48  Rue  de  Lille»  Paris,  on  the  !5th  of 
this  month  for  the  training  of  pioneers  for 
the  Gospel  in  France.  It  will  be  open  to 
ChriBtiaus  of  evangelical  principles,  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
evangelists,  colporteurs, ,  scripture  readers, 
or  Sunday-school  teachers. 

The  last  census  for  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Calcutta  sh:)ws  the  following  numbers 
of  Christians  cla^^^ed  in  their  denominatioas: 
—Church  of  England,  8.768;  Presbyterians. 
1,4^69,  Roman  Catholics,  n,0fl5;  Armeo- 
ians,  «49;  Greeks,  118;  Lutherans.  329; 
Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  1,540;  Independ- 
ents, elc  .  3i&;  olhcrs  not  speci tied,  5,(5(13; 
total  professing  Chrialians,  30,400;  Unitar- 
ians, Theists,  and  Agnostics.  78, 

A  missionary  writes  from  Imiiii:  *'In  the 
iwentyfour  years  that  have  passed  since  I 
fir^sL  (  ame  to  India,  I  Itavti  never  .seen  such 
a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  faith  among  the 
missionary  workers  of  all  denominations  aa 
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there  is  no'w.  The  native  Christians  are 
waking  up  and  l)ecoming  conscious  of 
power,  and  becoming  alive  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges.'* 

Jerry  McAuley,  of  the  Water  Street 
Mfsfion,  New  York,  has  rented  Cremome 
Garden/ in  West  Thirty-second  street,  at 
$500  a  year,  and  is  fitting  it  up  for  a  Mis- 
sion. The  neighborhood  has  become  the 
worst  in  the  twenty-ninth  precinct.  The 
repairs  and  improvements  on  the  building, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  to  open 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  will  cost  about 
$5,000. 

The  Santhals  number  about  8.000,000  and 
occupy  the  country  in  India  between  Bhag- 
ulpore  and  Midnapore.  They  are  intensely 
superstitious  and  worship  the  sun  and  de- 
mons. Among  these  people  there  are  Ger- 
man, English,  i:$cotch,  American  and  Scan- 
dinavian missionaries  at  work.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  diseases  are  caused  by  a  spirit 
taking  possession  of  a  person,  and  that  dif- 
ferent diseases  are  the  effects  of  different 
spirits. 

H.  W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  closed 
his  books  on  September  80th,  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  found  a  total  of 
$244,578.96.  This  is  an  advance  of  80  per 
cent,  on  the  last  year  and  leaves  in  the 
treasury  a  balance  of  $518.80.  During  the 
year  the  American  Missionary  Association 
has  also  used  $77,181.97  of  the  Stone  Fund 
in  the  process  of  erecting  the  buildings  for 
which  it  was  designed.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  for  the  year  of  $321,710.93, 

The  Baptist  Churcht^  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Jamaica,  have  inaiiguarated  the  St. 
Mary  Baptist  Association  Coolie  Mission. 
Its  object  is  to  evangelize  the  coolies  who 
are  carried  there  from  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  upon  the  various  sugar  es 
tates.  They  are  said  to  be  in  gross  dark- 
ness and  superstition,  and  cling  to  their 
heathen  practices.  They  generally  remain 
but  a  few  years,  and  when  their  term  of 
service  has  expired  they  are  sent  back  to 
India  To  convert  them  in  Jamaica  is  to 
send  the  Gospel  into  the  benighted  portion 
of  India. 

The  Moravians  have  been  taking  the  lead 
in  self-denjring  zeal  for  the  extension  oi 
Christ's  kingdom.  Although  they  do  not 
number  at  home  more  than  20,000  souls, 
they  have  gathered  into  the  fold  78,000 
heathen,  of  whom  24,000  are  communi 
cants.  Through  their  labors  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Esquimaux  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland  are  almost  complete.  They  have 
four  stations  among  the  American  Indians, 
and  six  stations  on  the  Mosquito  Coast. 
They  are  also  at  work  among  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies,  among  the  Kafllrs  in  South 
Afrira,  among  the  Aborigines  in  Australia, 
among  a  Mongolian  race  of  Buddhists  in  a 
high  valley  of  the  Himalayas,  and  have 
stations  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana.  Let 
their  zeal  stimulate  others! 


An  appeal  is  being  made  for  aselitance  ic 
establishing  a  Medical  Mission  in  Damas- 
cus. It  contaiDs  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
for  them  there  is  not  a  single  hospital  or 
dispenrary  where  the  poor  can  obtain  med- 
ical  advice  and  medicine.  Dr.  Temple,  an 
English  physrcian  offers  his  services  free  as 
consulting  physician,  and  he  has  induced  a 
qualified  native  doctor  to  give  his  servjcea 
as  resldeDt  physician.  Funds  are  needed 
to  pay  a  native  dispenser,  to  pay  the  rent  of 
two  rooms,  to  procure  the  necessary  supply 
of  drugs,  and  to  pay  for  one  or  more  Eng- 
lish lady  nurses.  Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Louisa  Proctor,  Superinten- 
dent of  Brili&h  Syrian  Schools,  Damascus. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  Algeria  in  Africa 
in  1870,  Etfv.  H.  Graltan  Guinness  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  the  Kabyles.  a  nation  of  3,000,000 
of  people  totally  unevaifgelixed.  He  urged 
upon  Rev.  Geo.  Pearse  and  wife  to  go  there 
as  mlssionarieB.  They  did  to  and  wero 
cordially  rt^eeived.  Mr  Pearse  who  was  in 
England  last  month  to  seek  for  other  labor 
ers  and  to  awaken  an  Interest  for  this  nation 
of  Mohammedans  says  that  a  mission- 
house  is  being  ertclad  for  hira  and  be  be- 
lieves that  much  good  can  be  done  tbere^ 
and  the  coast  of  North  \frica  from  Tan- 
giers  to  Alexandria  has  been  hitherto  eo^ 
tiroly  overlooked,  and  there  Is  not  a  f ingle 
missionary  for  the  natives  along  its  whole 
ex  lent.  He  also  says  that  in  addition  to 
the  work  amongst  the  Kabylei,  theie  Is 
much  to  be  done  in  the  drcjulaticn  of  the 
Arabic  Scriptures,  and  a  wide  sphere  of 
labor  amonpt  the  French  colon  isIs  through^ 
out  Algeria. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the 

'Daily  Kews'  telegraphed  on  Sunday:  Ap- 
plicjition  has  been  made  here  to  obtain  from 
the  Porte  a  grant  of  land  in  Syria  to  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
from  countries  where  they  are  being  perse- 
cuted. In  order  to  encourage  Jewish  fam- 
iUea  to  engage  in  agriculture,  it  is  proposed 
to  open  up  means  of  communication  by  the 
construction  of  roads,  tramways  and  rail- 
ways, and  to  establish  colonic  in  blocks  of 
land  around  the  railway  stations.  The  pro- 
ject has  been  initialed  by  some  English  and 
German  gentlemen,  who  by  their  influence 
and  financial  strength  are  able  to  carry  out 
the  undertaking,  and  who  are  willing  to 
give  any  profits  which  may  arise  beyond 
the  flum  neceijwry  to  make  the  undertaking 
work  satisfactory  to  the  Oovertiment. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  has  accepted  the 
application  in  principle,  and  the  project  Is 
I  now  lieing  examined  in  detail.  The  BuUan 
is  reported  to  t>e  favorably  dispoa4.^<l  towards 
the  scheme,  which  beside  benefiting  the 
persecuted  Jews,  would  also  Ik^  a  source  of 
new  revt'nues  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  As 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  Porte  has  been 
to  protect  the  Jews,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  Ibis  project  will  receive  the 


Imperial    ranction.  —  From     The   JewUh 
ChronUU,  Sapt  9,  188L 

m  the  September  number  of  "Evangeli- 
cal Christendom"  we  find  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  dated  the  4th  August, 
from  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Sampson,  Athens, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest:  "It  will 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  exactly  what 
was  done  by  the  Powers  in  Constantinople 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  religious  lib- 
erty, and  for  which  the  Greek  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  working 
so  hard.  The  third  article  of  the  recent 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Greece  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  life,  the  property,  the  honor, 
the  religion,  and  the  practices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  that  shall  be  ceded  to 
Greece,  and  who  will  remain  under  the 
Greek  Government,  shall  be  preserved 
strictly  inviolate."  In  Thessaly  we  have 
had  a  school  and  a  churchi  with  a  bell  on 
it,  and  free  from  taxation,  but  which  have 
not  been  allowed  by  the  Greek  GovCTnment 
to  the  Greek  Evangelical  Church  without 
restrictions,  and  these  cannot  be  submitted 
to.  It  will  greatly  interest  many  of  your 
friends  and  the  Presbyterian  readers  of 
"Evangelical  Christendom,"  to  learn  that  a 
Presbytery  was  created  in  Athena  in  Hay 
last;  with  the  title  "The  Presbytery  of  the 
Greek  Evangelical  Church,"  perhape  the 
first  Presbytery  held  in  Greece  for  fourteen 
centuries.  The  members  of  it  are  the  Rev. 
Stavros  Michaelldas,  of  Yamina;  Rev.  De- 
metrius Liaontsi,  of  Valos;  and  the  Rev. 
Apostolos  Aegyptianus,  of  SalonicAw  The 
following  ministers,  were  also  present  at  the 
organization:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Thomson,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Ealopothakes, 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Phippa,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Sampson." 

Rev.  Samuel  Mannhig,  LL.D.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Lon- 
don, died  on  September  12. 
■   ■■  ■«  ■•^♦^> 

LiTBRART. — The  American  Board  ht?e 
published  a  new  map  of  China,  aize  fire  bf 
six  feet  They  are  sold  at  75  cents  on  paper, 
and  $1.25  on  cloth  Orders  can  be  addirened 
to  C.  N.  Chapin,  1  Somerset  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  map  la  a  cheap  and  good  one, 
but  it  would  be  improved  if  it  had  more  of 
the  stations  noted  that  are  occupied  by  other 
Societies.  As  it  is,  its  use  will  be  mostly 
confined  to  those  who  are  specially  hiter- 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Board. 

The  large  number  who  are  in  all  landi 
studying  the  Internatioiial  Bible  Lenont 
mske  any  improvement  in  them  of  gjenenl 
interest.  The  devotional  element  is  gnier- 
ally  overlooked  in  the  Lesson  Helps  RmI* 
izing  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  New 
York,  will  write  an  article  on  each  lessm 
for  1883,  entitled,  "The  Lesson  in  the 
Closet,"  which  will  show  the  sphritoil 
truths  taught,  or  suggested  by  the  lesson. 
They  will  appear  in  the  Letton  Helper  Qaar- 
Urly,  published  at  74  Bible  House,  New 
York. 
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HBOCcniiied  Mission  Fields* 
While  Corea  is  the  only  country  which  may  be  said 
to  be  closed  to  Christian  missionaries,  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  are  witliout  the  Gospel.  We  refer  to  a 
siibHequent  article  on  the  "Openings  and  Difticultti^s  of 
Foreign  Missionary  Work,"  and  to  the  Editorials  in  this 
number  for  information  respecting  the  fields  that  are 


dwell  in  tents,  and  their  chief  possessions  are  large  herdd 
of  camels,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules.  Their  popu* 
lation  probably  numhors  about  3,000,000.  Afl  they  are 
of  the  Rame  ori^yin  as  the  present  rulers  of  China,  similar 
interest  as  well  as  relationship  ensure  their  chiefs  many 
favors  from  the  Chinese  government;  thus,  some  are; 
married  to  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  so  as  toJ 
attach  them  more  closely  to  the  reigning  family,  whild^ 
as  a  rule,  the  rich  gifts  they  receive  far  exceed  the  nom* 
ioal  tribute  exacted  from  them. 

The  Mongolians  are  middle-sized,  strong  and  actiye; 


P  now  untilled.  As  during  the  ensuing  year  we  shall  treat 
at  length  of  mission  work  in  all  lands,  we  now  give  a 
brief  account  of  only  Corea  and  Central  Asia  as  the 
basis  of  our  illustrated  articles. 

The  Country  ami  People  of  Mon^Ha. 

Mongolia  is  still  a  vast  district  in  Central  Asia,  ex- 
tending fully  one  thousand  miles  east  and  west,  and  in 
some  parts  as  much  as  six  hundred  miles  north  to  south. 
Its  present  boundaries  east  and  north  are  Manchuria  and 
Siberia,  and  on  the  sonth  and  west,  Thibet  and  Turkes- 
tan. The  whole  of  what  is  now  usually  recognized  as 
Mongolia  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 
A  large  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  Great 
Gobi  Desert. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  country  the 
Mongolians  are  essentially  nomadic,  and  though  in  all 
parts  acknowledging  the  emperor  as  their  head,  are  still 
mostly  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs,  who  govern  with 
feudal  rights  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  they  are 
divided.     By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  population 


X  UHQVP  ar  KiTiVfis  or  mo^uoux. 


their  skin  of  a  dark  yellow  hue;  their  faces  broad,  with 
flat  noses  and  projecting  ears.  They  have  little  beard, 
and  generally  shave  off  what  they  have  except  one  tuft 
They  belong  to  the  great  group  now  often  called  Tu- 
ranian, and  are  thus  allied  to  the  Chinese,  Thibetans  and 
the  Japanese,  and  more  remotely  to  the  £squimattX| 
Saraoyedes,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  Magyars;  in  other  wordi 
to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race.  Thtj 
were  originally  Buddhists,  but  many  embraced  the  doO' 
trines  of  Islam.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  wbo 
claim  to  be  Mongolians  have  gone  l>ack  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors^  the  religion  of  Buddha. 


The  Klrg-liffl. 
The  Kirghis  are  a  people  who  inhabit  the  Tist  plalfia 
in  Western  Mongolia,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  Clii- 
nese  Tutkestan.  They  are  a  nomadic  race,  and  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  they  wander  over  the  immenw 
plains  of  Central  Asia.  They  have  many  a  confl^ict  with 
their  western  neighbors,  the  Cossacks,  and  among  both 
parties  robber  bands  abound.  The  musician  in  the  group 


represented  on  page  242  ia  the  chief  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. Russia  is  now,  occupied  in  bringing  under  her 
Fyoke  these  wild  tribes;  and,  witb  a  view  to  that  object, 
she  has  surrounded  the  steppes  with  Russian  pickets, 
which  are  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  fronlierj  and 
reducing  to  submission  one  tribe  after  another,  until  at 
length — their  independence  being  l>roken^ — they  shall 
become  the  subjects  of  the  Czar, 

Just  to  the  north  of  the  Kirghis  territory  is  that  of 
the  Mongol  Boriats  in  Southern  Siberia.     In  the  reign 


the  country  as  only  a  small  portion  of  it  has  been  ex- 
plored by  foreigners, 

Almoet  the  whole  of  Thibet  proper  is  now  tributary 
to  China,  The  government  is  to  some  extent  however, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy,  the  name  of  the 
chief  priest  being  the  Dalai-lama  or  Lama  Guru,  and  the 
second  the  Bogdo-lama,  There  are  Chinese  soldiers  in 
all  the  chief  towns.  The  Chinese  generals  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of  the  most 
iraportant  temporal   affairs.     Commerce  is  in  the  hands 


A  KmOKIS  F 

of  the  Czar  Nicholas^  two  English  missionaries  labored 

among  this  latter  tribe,  but  the  despotic  emperor  ordered 

them  to  leave  the  country,  as  he  did  all  other  foreign 

fc  tnissionaries  in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire.     He  pro- 

niibited  also  the  cfrculation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  lan- 

Hguage  "understanded  of  the  people." 

H     His  successor,  however,  encourages  the  free  circula- 

^tion  of  the  Scriptures;  permits,  with  some  restrictions, 

foreign  raissionarieM  to  resume    their    labors,  and    aids 

what  little  missionary  spirit  there  is  in  the  Russo-Greek 

Church 


M  The  Country  and  People  of  Thibet, 

»  Thibet  is  the  European  name  of  a  country  in  Central 
Aflia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mongolia,  on  the  east  by 
China,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Hindustan.  The 
native  name  is  Bod.  The  area  of  the  country  is  from 
eOO,000  to  800,000  square  miles.     But  little  is  known  of 


iXlLl  QBOUP, 

of  the  government,  and  is  closely  watched^  there  being 
Chinese  garrisons  at  the  entrance  to  all  the  chief 
pasJi^es. 

The  Lama  Guru  has  his  capital  at  Lhasa.  Under  him 
is  the  Gyalbo,  or  Rajah,  who,  under  his  orders,  transacts 
all  state  laisiness,  aided  by  four  ministers.  From  the 
day  of  the  death  of  a  Lama  Guru,  all  male  births  are 
recorded  in  the  city,  Kames  are  given  them,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  decease  of  the  Lama  slips  of 
paper,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  child  born  within  a 
month,  are  placed  in  a  vessel;  the  chief  of  the  four 
ministers  then  draws  out  one  of  the  slips,  and  whichever 
child's  name  that  bears,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
future  Lama  Guru.  He  is  then  taught  all  that  is  re- 
quired  of  him  by  the  priests. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  is  Buddhism  corrupted  hy 
Hindoo  Svvaism,  and  by  Shamanism  or  spirit  worship. 
Next  to  the  two  Lamas  are  the  Khutakttis  and  the  Khu- 


I 
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bilghauB,  who  claim  to  hf'  the  incarnation  of  Buddhistic 
saiuts.  There  are  an  iminense  number  of  raonasteries  and 
priestB  throughout  the  country.  The  dead  are  not  in- 
terred or  burned,  but  exposed,  and  in  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  cemetery  is  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in 
dogs  and  other  flesh  devouring-animala,  while  birds  of 
prey  asaist  in  couBuniing  the  bodies. 

Prayer-wheels  are 
frequently  used.  They 
conBiBt  of  hollow  cylin- 
drical copper  bags, 
which  revolve  round 
a  spindlcj  one  end  of 
which  forms  the  han- 
dle, A  Blight  twiKt  of 
the  hand  makes  the 
cylinder  revolve,  and 
each  revolution  repre- 
sents one  repetition  of 
the  prayer,  which  is 
written  on  a  scroll 
kept  under  the  cylin- 
der. The  prayer  is 
Bometiraes  engraved 
on  the  exterior  of  the 
wheel.  The  prayer- 
w^heels  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  large 
barrel  downwards;  but 
those  carried  in  the 
hand  are  generally 
four  or  six  inches  in 
height  by  about  thref^ 
in  diameter  with  a 
handle  projecting  a- 
bout  four  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder. Large  prayer- 
wheela  are  sometimes  ^ 
set  up  on  a  stream  to  ^_ 
be  turned  by  the  water.     ^ 

Mr.  Cameron  of  the 
Chinese    Inland    Mis-     ^ 
siou     made    a     tour      ".j^"  '^^j^^S^ 

through  the  southern  V^^^  -^^ 

portion  of  the  country 

two  years  ago  and  thus  describes  the  people; 

The  mmi  seem  to  have  oo  particmlar  style  of  dressing 
their  hair.  Some  are  clean  shaven  and  show  a  clean 
akin  (priests),  while  many  let  their  hair  hang  in  tangled 
masses  round  the  head,  which  would  defy  any  man  to 
get  a  comb  through.  Some  plait  it  like  the  Chinese,  but 
do  not  shave,  and  put  the  tail  round  the  head.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  silver  ringa  set  with  stones  are  worn  in 
these  taib.     The  people  all  seem  to  love  jewelry. 

The  hair  of  the  women  is  jet  black,  and  the  fashion  is 
to  make  it  up  in  very  small  plaits,  and  allow  it  to  hang 
down  all  round.  To  prevent  the  face  being  all  covered, 
they  cut  about  two  inches  in  front,  but  leave  it  long 
enough  to  come  down  to  the  nose,  which  gives  them  a 
VBTY  peculiar  appearance. 


GIVL  OF   BOKUIHA, 


Their  head-dresseft  are  often  of  great  value.  Many 
have  large  pieces  of  silver  attached  to  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon* This  ribbon  crosses  about  the  center  of  the  top 
of  the  bead,  and  has  plates  of  silver  on  each  side, 
ar  d  they  touch  above  the  head  when  large.  From  this 
cross  rifebon  another  runs  down  the  back  of  the  head, 
on  which  is  the  third  plate  of  silver,  al>out  the  same  size 
as  the  others.  From  the  ends  o^  these  ribbons  are  sus- 
pended many  strings  of 
beads  (about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea),  which  at 
time  are  so  lon^  that 
they  have  to  be  tied  up 
fio  as  not  to  trail  behind. 
All  I  saw  had  bej 
but  some  had  non 
the  ornaments;  otl 
had  them,  but  much 
smaller  than  those  de- 
scribed. I  have  seen 
some  women  with  very 
large  ornaments  carry- 
ing burdens  along  the 
street. 

The   dre^s  is  varied.' 
Some    have    sheepskin 
gowns,     while     others 
wear  the  thick,  woollen 
stuff-     All  seem  made 
to   open    in  front,   but 
overlap,   and  are  kept 
tight  by  a  belt  round 
the  waist.   When  dress- 
ed in   skins    the    wool 
does  for  underclothing. 
On  the  counter  of  the 
shops,    in  the  beat   of 
the  day,  some   may  be 
seen    with    their    right 
arm  and  breast  exposed. 
I  know  not  if  they  wear 
^tt>t;king8   (they    make 
uikI    sell   woolen  ones, 
but,  alas!  they  have  no 
heel)  as  the  boots  reach 
up  to  near  the  knee,  and 
•AW  made  of  strong  but 
roarse  native  materiaU, 
with  light  leather  Bole0. 
Many  of  the  people 
are  good  featured,  and 
a  few  have  clean  faced; 
but  aa  a  rule  both  men 
and  women   are  black 
with   dirt*      It    is  not 
much  to  be  wondered   at,  seeing  they  live   in  the  midit 
of  so  much   Bmoke,  soot,  and  dirt,  that   they  often  look 
as  if  their  persons  had  been  unwashed  for  years.     I  have 
seen  a  young  woman  mix  and  eat  her  **tsaji-pa"  with  i 
hand  as  dirty  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
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Bokhara. 
Bokhara  is  a  country  of  Central  Asia  in  Turkestan  or 
Independent  Tartary.  Its  extent  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished in  recent  years  by  the  conquests  of  Russia,  aiid 
the  encroachments  of  Afghanistan.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  100,000  square  miles.  The  population,  composed  of 
Tadjiks,  Arabs,  Uzbeks,  Turkomans,  Persians,  Merri, 
and  Jews  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,500,000,    The 


Tadjiks  are  tbe  abongioea  of  the  country.  They  are 
usually  tall,  witb  handsome  and  regular  features,  fair 
complexion,  and  black  eyes  and  hair.  The  people  are 
more  highly  educated  than  those  of  any  other  state  in 
Central  Asia,  They  are,  however,  very  superstitious, 
believing  in  wit<;hcraftj  omens,  spirits,  and  the  evil  eye. 
The  majority  of  them  are  Mohammedans. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  despotism,  the  Khan 
having  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects. 
The  civil  administration  is  in  the  hamln  of  the  t'lergy, 
and  in  founded  on  the  Koran  and  the  commentaries 
upon  it.  The  languages  in  use  are  tbe  Persian  and  the 
Turkoman. 


^^^     The  Goiuitry,  Feopte«  and  Gorernmeitt  or  Goreii« 

^^^b  BY    B£V.    WM.    ELLIOT   GRIFFIS. 

^^^Dorea,  or  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm,  as  Cho-sen,  the 
native  name,  means,  is  among  the  very  last  of  the  na- 
tions to  keep  her  doors  barred  to  all  foreigners.  Thibet 
is  still  a  closed  country  and  a  forbidden  land,  but  being 
so  far  inland  does  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  the 
little  peninsula  between  Japan  and  China. 

•  The  ponntry  is  shaped  like  a  bat  with  wings  spread 
out,  the  feet  being  toward  China,  and  the  head  toward 
Japan.  In  its  policy  toward  foreigners  the  Corean  Gov- 
ernment is  not  very  unlike  a  bat,  for  it  shuns  the  open 
daylight  of  intercourse,  and  is  content  to  dwell  in  a  twi- 
light-like eeclusion.  Over  and  over  again  have  Euro- 
Ipean  nations  and  the  United  States  attempted  to  open 
the  country  to  trade.  The  same  answer  is  given  in 
every  case,  "We  don^t  want  any  trade;  please  go 
away." 

Neverthelesa  it  cannot  be  long  before  tbe  doors  will 
open.  The  Japanese  already  are  trading  and  residing  in 
two  ports,  Fnsan  and  Gensan.  The  large  Russian  fleet 
now  in  the  Eastern  seas  is  not  likely  to  come  back  to  the 
Czar  without  having  gained  a  fresh  slice  of  territory 
somewhere.  Who  kuo  wa  that  Corea  may  not  yet  become 
Russian  territory? 

The  Japanese  Christians  some  months  ago  actually 
formed  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  some  of  the 
students  in  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  Tokio  and 
Kioto  expect  to  go  as  missionaries  to  Corea.  God  speed 
them! 

On  the  China  side  more  than  once  have  Roman  Cath- 

^  olic  missionaries  entered  Corea  in  disguise  as  wood-cut* 

W  ters  and  poor  laborers.     Crossing  the  Yalu  River  on  ice 

in  winter  they  have   reached    Seoul,  the  capital,  and 

thence  have   penetrated    into   almost    every   province. 

These  operations  have  extended  over  a  period  of  forty- 

fc  four  years.  Since  1836  about  twenty  French  priests  have 

^  entered  the  country.  Of  these  four  died  in  their  labors, and 

thirteen  were  put  to  death  by  the  Corean  government. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  realm — that  all  foreigners  found 

»iii   tbe   country  In    disguise  shall  be   executed.      Ship- 
wrecked  sailors   and   those   accidentally   thrown    upon 
C'orean  hospitality  are  kindly  treated  un*!  cared  for,  and 
ftblcd   to   reach  their  consuls  in  China.     The  French 


priests  report  many  thousands  of  fervent  believers  hold- 
ing the  Roman  form  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  spite  of 
the  severest  persecutions,  they  doubtless  live  in  hope. 

Protestant  missionaries  have  long  waited  to  pass  tbe 
border,  but  have  refused  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come,  and  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
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preach  the  Gospel  One  noble  Scotchman,  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas,  though  strongly  warned  by  his  brethren,  joined 
the  ill-fated  "General  Sherman"  expedition  into  the  Ping 
Yang  River  in  1866.  Kominally  a  trading  voyage, 
those  who  claimed  to  know  said  that  it  'was  a  serai- 
piratical  expedition  with  even  the  rifling  of  royal  graves 
for  the  gold  buried  in  them.  Every  man  on  board  the 
"General  Sherman"  was  slain,  and  the  vessel  burned. 

Yet  the  Gospel  cannot  be  bound./'  Several  thousand 
Corean  refugees  are  learning  the  Bible  from  the  Russian 
school-masters  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tumen  River, 
in  the  Rus.^ian  Ten'itories  on  the  Pacific.  Two  of  the 
Corean  girls  spent  a  winter  in  the  Woman's*  Union 
Missionary  Home  at  Yokohama,  taught  by  our  Ameri- 
can ladies.  On  the  western  border  Rev.  John  Ross  has 
gathered  the  Corean  refugees  around  him,  and  by  their 
;  aid  has  translated  the  new  Testament  into  Corean.    Th^ 
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despotic   government   cannot  long    repress    the    noble 

hunger  of  many  Coreans  for  pure  ChriBtlanity  and  the 
Gospel  of  light  and  Jay. 

In  days  gone  by  the  Japanese  and  Coreans  often 
traded  and  exchanged  national  courtesies  with  each  other. 
The  sovereigna  exchanged  portraits.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived  a  good  likeness  of  the  former  king  and  queen  of 
*'the  little  kingdom"  (which  is  as  large  as  New  Eng- 
land), albeit  the  artist, 
out  of  flattery  to  his 
royal  patron,  has  made 
the  eyes  a  little  ion 
oblique,  and  has  alsi^ 
closed  them  too  much. 
This  art  affectation 
and  curious  fashion  ib 
often  noticed  in  Jap- 
inese  and  Corean  art. 
We  note  the  royal 
lady ^8  elegant  fashion 
of  dressing  her  hair. 
Her^robes  are  of  deli- 
cate silk— white  for  the 
inner,  and  with  splen 
did  embroidery  for  the 
outer  robes.  Folding 
fans,  that  open  ami 
shut,  are  Japanese  in- 
veotions,  but  the  long, 
w  ide,  llat  fan  is  Corea'a 
own  favorite  shape. 
We  note,  also,  that 
she  wears  ear  rings— 
Dmething,  strange  to 
s«ay,  never  seen  in  a 
Japanese  lady's  ear, 
though  gold  and  young 
girls  are  plentiful  in 
the  Mikado's  country. 
A  string  of  large- 
pearls,  for  which  Corea 
has  for  centuries  been 
famous,  and  a  gold 
head-dress,  complete!^ 
the  queenly  attire  above  the  girdle. 

The  king  folds  his  arms  in  his  robes,  as  becomes  an 
oriental  dignitary,  and  weai*sthe  necklace  of  carved  jew* 
els,  called  in  Jajian  mafjatama,  and  much  prized  by 
arcbteologists»  ^ho  dig  them  up  from  ancient  tombs, 
and  have  learned  disputes  as  to  their  age  and  signifiea- 
tion.  We  notice  the  scanty  beard  and  hair  on  the  face, 
which,  however,  is  more  worn  than  in  Jajjan,  where 
shaved  faces  were,  until  lately,  fashionatle  with  all,  and 
are  still^so  with  mostt  of  the  peojilc.  Though  Chorea  is  n 
country  of  great  hats,  yet  the  king  wears  a  richly  made 
cap  of  unassuming  dimensions.  The  present  sovereign 
of  Corea  is  a  boy. 

Wf»  hope  yet  to  ^ee  Corean  young  men  on  our  streets 
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and  in  our  achools,  and  our  two  oountries  in  friendahip 
and  the  Christian  Church  spire  along  with  the  school  in 
Corea,  Ten  million  souls  there  are  in  that  land — ^and 
for  these  Christ  died.  May  the  Bethlehem  song  soon 
re-echo  from  the  grand  mountains  and  fertile  valleys  of 
the  peninsula^  and  millions  of  tongues  daily  repeat  in 
sincere  love,  ^*JSdnare  kiesin  ouri  apisin  UiaioP^  (Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven.") — Christian  at  W&rk, 

—,\o\' — 

The  Takuta 

The  Yakuts  occupy 

Yakutsk,  a  province  of 

Siberia  in  Asia.     They 

live   as   nomads,    with 

large   herds   of  cattle. 

In   the    villages    they 

have  doors  of  hides  and 

windows   of  ice.     We 

give  two   illustrations 

of  the  inhabitants. 

— /.o*.* — 

Turanians, 

The  ancient  Persians  | 

used  to   designate   all     a 

:^    those  parts  of  Central 

'    and*   Northern    Asia 

^;    from  whence  the  wild 

invaders  descend  apon 

their  fair  kingdom  of 

Iran  as  Turan;   heucd  ^ 

the    term     7\iranian  ■ 

has  been  applied  to  the 

people  of  that  region. 

In    physiognomy    all 

V     the  Tu ranians  are  what 

-^     is    usually    knowD   as 

MongoL      They    havel 

Itt'cn  divided  into  five] 

primary  group,  viz.: — 

Mongolian,  Tunguslao, 

Turk,   Ugrian,  Pemn*^ 

sular. 
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{     Oi»eiiings  and  IHIIIciillles  in  Koreli^n  Missionary  Work. 

[An  i-stnu  t  froKi  n.  imiier  n:«tl  by  ihe  hattur  uf  the  Llmjulck  of  the  Lonaon  Ml» 
I  ilonnrjr  Society  bufort*  the  nutufniist  mf^HJnirof  «tc  CungrtmCloiiat  Uiiloti  of  Bvr 
lAnd  anil  Wnte*.  Iielt)  itt  Mant*|jc^fltvr.  Kiigl«ni|.  October,  \mi.] 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  a  very  decided  change 
has  come  over  the  missionary  enterprise  during  the  past 
half' century.  The  romance  of  missions  has  almost  en* 
tirely  passed  away.  It  is  not  given  to  many  men  in  the 
present  day  to  discover  new  countries,  or  to  tell  sucb 
'  tales  of  personal  adventure  and  trial  as  those  with  whici 
the  early  missionaries  thrillefl  their  hearers.  Even  the 
description  of  the  rites  of  heathendom  and  of  theeustomi 
of  heathen  nations  is  so  changed^  that  men  are  disposed 
to  wonder  if  tlie  early  talet*  of  horror  were  not  groaslj' 
exaggerated.     The  vivid  appeal  to  the  imaginat)<in  ind 
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flympathy  by  the  descriptian  of  Hultee  and  self-torture, 
of  infanticide,  of  cannibalism  and  savage  cruelty,  is  no 
longer  u&ed.  Even  the  hon-ora  of  the  slave  trade  have 
become  almost  a  dream  of  the  past 

But  in  the  room  of  these  atiraolants  to  feeling,  we  have 
now  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Experience  has 
taught  us  how  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  condition  and 
characters  of  different 
races  of  men.  We  are 
able  Ui  estimate  more 
justly  the  nature  and 
variety  of  agencies  we 
must  adopt.  Mission- 
ary work  has  become 
systematised* 

And  the  result  of 
clearer  knowledge  is 
to  set  before  oar  minds 
with  ever-increasing 
force  and  urgency  the 
overwhelming  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  of 
the  task  which  is  laid 
upon  us.  The  Church 
of  Christ  rightly 
judges  that  its  mission 
and  responsibility  is  to 
con\*ert  the  world  to 
God;  but  those  whom 
it  asks  to  undertake 
tbia  special  duty  are 
compelled  daily  to  the 
conclusion  that  their 
brethren  have  formed 
no  adequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  which  they 
bave  entered  upon. 

Foremost  among  the 
difficulties  which  beset 
as  is  the  va«t  extent  of 
the  field  of  labor  now 
open  to  our  efforts. 
Fifty  years  ago  more 
against  the  Gospel. 
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than  half  the  world  was  closed 
The  vast  Empire  of  China,  and  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Japan,  were  obstinately  deaf  to 
all  entreaty.  The  vast  interior  of  Africa  was  utterly  un- 
known. The  eflorts  of  missionaries  to  enter  Asia  from 
the  west,  and  to  evangelize  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  were 
apparently  hopeless, 

Kow,  with  but  small  exceptions,  the  whole  world  is 
open  to  the  missionary,  aiul  800,000,000  of  heathen  are 
accessible  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  very  mention 
of  the  numbers  should  impress  us — 800,000,000.  Two 
thirds  of  the  human  race  perishing  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  depending  on  the  Church  of  Christ  for  ^lie 
bread  of  life. 


It  is  painful  beyond  measure  to  think  of  this  vast,  this 
incalculable  multitude  of  liuman  souls  in  the  darkness 
and  corruption  of  death.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no 
earnest  men,  none  that  truly  seek  after  God  in  heathen 
lands,  but  their  number  is  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to 
be  quite  unappreciable  in  the  vast  multitude  of  those 
who  are  without  God.  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  heathen;  but  this  is  clear,  that  false 

and  degrading  and  pol- 
^L^  luting  views  of  God 
I>roduce  false  and  de^ 
grading  and  corrupt 
views  of  human  life, 
and  that  heathendom 
means  a  prevalence  of 
ignorance  and  dark- 
nem  and  selfishness  and 
corruption,  in  forms 
and  to  a  degree  utterly 
unknown  in  such  a  land 
as  our  own.  And  is  it 
not  appalling  to  think 
of  all  these  multitudes 
hurrying  into  eternity 
without  having  their 
darkness  cheered  by 
the  tidings  of  the  Di- 
vine  Father's  forgiv- 
ing, yearning  love, 
without  having  an  op- 
portunity to  wash  in 
the  **fountain  opened 
for  sin  and  unclean- 
ncss?^*  When  the  mil- 
lions of  India  and 
China  were  visited  by 
famine,  generous 
hearts,  hasted  to  bring 
them  bread.  Eight 
hundred  million  per- 
ishing souls  wait  for  us 
to-day. 

And  observe,  it  Is  not 
simpl  y  that  th  ere  is  now 
free  ingress  to  all  lands  in  a  manndr  which  was  «|uite  un- 
known fifty  years  ago;  but  in  the  wise  and  mysterious 
and  wonderful  working  of  God*s  providence  there  has 
been  an  actual  preparation  of  the  way  for  the  entering 
of  the  Gospel,  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  most 
suggestive  and  significaut.  It  is  surely  not  accidental 
that  the  opening  of  the  world  to  Western  infiuences  has 
been  coincident  with  the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  a 
realization  of  the  duty  of  spreading  the  Gospel  The 
means  employed  have  been  very  various.  To  some 
tribes  the  missionary  himself  has  appeared  to  be  a  veri- 
table Divinity;  his  appearance,  bis  clothing,  his  aston- 
ishing weapons  and  instruments,  his  power  over  disease, 
all  impress  them  deeply.     They  associate  the  message 
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with  the  man,  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  truth  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  his  highest  order  of  life.  In  other 
cases,  the  eagerness  of  the  West  to  profit  by  commerce 
with  the  ancient  empires  and  peoples  of  the  East  has 
forced  open  doors,  through  which  the  missionary  of 
peace  and  love  has  entered,  and  anxiety  to  speak  En- 
glish for  the  sake  of  the  openings  to  wealth  and  position 
which  this  knowledge  promised  has  brought  thousands 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionary  and  to  acquain- 
tance with  the  Word  of  God.  Political  necessities  have 
jemoved  the  barriers  to  religious  work  in  the  lands 
which  are  in  the  bondage  of  Mohammedan  rule.  The 
love  of  adventure  of  Europe's  restless  sons  has  thor- 
oughly opened  up  the  great  continent,  whose  interior 
the  great  missionary  explorer  first  revealed;  and  thus, 
by  many  agencies,  the  way  of  the  Lord  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  seem  to  see  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  this.  God's  people  awaked  from  the  long  slum- 
ber of  self-indulgence  to  feel  the  claims  of  the  world, 
God  then  proceeded,  at  times  and  by  ways  most  unex- 
pected, to  open  the  world  to  their  efforts. 

I  think  we  may,  with  safety  and  truth,  go  a  step  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction.  There  are  indications, 
neither  few  nor  uncertain,  that  this  opening  of  the  world 
came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  change.  It 
is  a  singular  thing  that  all  the  great  temples  of  India 
were  built  centuries  ago,  and  that  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  has  been  attempted  in  recent  times.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Chinese  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  they 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  another  religion  side  by  side 
with  the  three  they  already  possess.  The  account  given 
by  Miss  Bird  and  other  travellers  of  the  decay  of  the 
old  temples,  and  of  the  i4pathy  and  ignorance  of  the 
priests  in  Japan,  tells  a  tale  with  meaning.  Surely  the 
meaning  is  this — these  old  faiths  once  had  a  certain 
vitality,  and,  while  they  had  life,  they  had  power  over 
the  heart  and  the  life  of  the  people.  But  they  are  worn 
out;  their  votaries  preserve  the  shell,  but  the  substance 
is  dead.  So  long  as  they  had  any  life  in  them,  it  was 
vain  to  attempt  evangelistic  work.  So  long  as  man 
thinks  he  can  attain  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  it  is 
useless  to  preach  God's  righteousness  to  him.  But  if 
ever  heathendom  had  any  life,  the  life  is  now  gone. 

We  read  that  in  4he  fullness  of  the  time  God  sent 
forth  His  Son,  and  if  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to 
that  phrase  as  describing  the  utterly  worn-out  destitu- 
tion and  degradation  of  the  old  world  when  our  Lord 
became  incarnate,  the  phrase  is  equally  and  strikingly 
applicable  to  the  heathen  of  to-day. 

And  thus  our  first  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  in- 
tense realization  of  this  great  fact.  The  world  is  open 
as  it  never  has  been  before.  The  religions  of  the  world 
are  decayed  and  crumbling;  these  800,000,000  of  people 
are  destitute.  This  is  surely  the  "acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord" — a  golden  opportunity  which  his  people  must  not 
miss  of  going  in  to  win  the  nations  to  the  allegiance  of 
Christ.     And  as  we  think  of  these  things,  our  hearts  are 


burdened  with  the  realization  of  our  Master's  words, 
"The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few." 
We  need  more  workers;  we  pray,  "Lord,  send  forth  la- 
borers into  the  harvest,"  and  we  look  out  anxiously,  per- 
haps impatiently,  for  the  answer  to  our  prayer. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  field  makes  us  more  anx- 
ious still.    This  is  a  many  sided  subject,  upon  which  I 
cannot  venture  to  enlarge  as  I  might,  did  time  permit. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased facility  of  communication,  and  the  oloeer  con- 
nection between  the  East  and  the  West,  have  resulted  in 
deadening  the  interest  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.     Travellers  hasten  round  the  world, 
see  the  people  of  many  lands  for  a  short  time  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  know  nothing  of  their 
ordinary  life,  and  come  home  with  the  impression  that 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  that  the  accounts  whidi 
have  been  given  concerning  them  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated or  altogether  untrue.     Traders  live  for  years  in 
some  great  Eastern  city,  and  testify  that  they  have  seen 
no  missionary  work,  with  the  very  unjustifiable  infer- 
ence that  none  is  to  be  found.     From  time  to  time  sad 
accounts  come,  which  show  that  converts  from  hiutthen- 
ism  are  no  more  perfect  than  Christians  in  older  lands. 
And  from  ail  these  influences  the  feeling  is  produced  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
missionary  effort  is  a  mistake.     This  difficulty  is,  I  fear, 
an  increasing  one,  and  one  which  it  is  very  hard  to  meet. 
We  can  never  object  to  criticism  if  it  be  intelligent  and 
honest,  and  we  welcome  inquiry.     But  we  would  urge 
upon  our  friends  before  they  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  criticism  to  be  sure  that  it  is  intelli- 
gent and  honest.    Do  those  that  criticise  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  spiritual  changes  which  mis- 
sionaries seek  to  produce?    Are  th^y  in  such  real  aooord 
with  Christian  work  that  they  are  likely  to  put  them- 
selves to  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it?    Has  their  con- 
nection with  the  people  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give 
them  opportunities  for  learning  their  real  character  and 
life?    Let  not  your  interest  in  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom  be  injured  by  idle  and  malicious  tongues. 

But  the  changed  condition  of  the  field  is  especially  to 
be  noticed  in  relation  to  those  among  whom  we  labor. 
The  past  fifty  years  has  been  a  time  of  remarkable  dis- 
integration and  even  destruction  in  the  religious  position 
of  the  great  nations  of  heathendom.  Much  of  this  has 
been  due  to  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies.  The 
results  of  missions  as  shown  in  the  number  of  converts 
actually  won  from  heathenism  are  small  as  compared 
with  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  people  generally.  Hitherto  the  largest  part  of  our 
work  has  been  preparatory.  We  have  provided  the 
Scriptures;  we  have  commenced  the  instruction  of  the 
young;  we  have  preached  and  argued  far  and  wide,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  we  have  shown  the  folly  of 
idolatry  to  thousands  who  have  not  yet  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  true  God.  And  we  have  awakened  the  in- 
terest of  thousands  who   only  lack  moral   courage  to 
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become  members  of  the  Church  of  Chridt.  Some  day, 
we  know  not  bow  soon,  there  will  corae  a  springtide  of 
lieavetily  influence,  and  then  all  this  fleet  of  waiting  vea- 
eels  will  need  to  be  piloted  into  the  haven  of  rest.  But 
meanwhile  we  are  loosening  more  than  we  can  secure, 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  aspect  of  our  past  success. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the  only  instm- 
ments  at  work  in  this  pulling  down  and  destroying  the 
faiths  of  the  Eastern  world.  Western  capital  and  com- 
merce have  invaded  the  East;  the  forces  of  Western 
civilization  have  been  at  work  with  tremendous  power 
in  many  lands  previously  closed,  India  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  railw^ays,  and  is  provided  with  an  extended 
system  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  Western  knowl- 
edge is  diffused.  Japan  has  adopted  the  advantages 
offered  by  Western  science  with  most  startling  rapidity. 
The  great  empire  of  China  is  now  arousing  herself  to 
follow  in  the  same  course.  Fleets  of  trading  vessels 
keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  those  islands  in  the 
South  Seas  which  were  so  recently  the  homes  of  canni- 
bal savages,  and  these  agencies  are  producing  a  most 
portentous  change  over  the  whole  Eastern  world.  The 
barbarous  tribes  are  imitating  the  dress,  the  tastes,  the 
fashions  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  are  becoming,  alas! 
apt  pupils  in  civilized  sins.  Western  science  has  de- 
stroyed Eastern  cosmogonies.  Western  philosophy  has 
disturbed  Oriental  theories  of  life.  And  the  men  who 
have  discarded  the  rags  of  their  old  faiths  are  trying  to 
shelter  their  shivering  souls  with  Western  materialistic 
theories  of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  nature  of  man. 

In  India  these  changes  have  been  progressing  with 
startling  rapidity.  Eagerness  to  obtain  employment  in 
Government  or  commercial  service  is  leading  thousands 
to  the  schools  to  learn  English,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  prejudice  is  shattered  and  faith  is  destroyed  at  one 
stroke.  The  efforts  of  the  missionary  to  lead  to  Him 
who  is  the  Life  and  Light  of  men  are  being  counterbal- 
anced  by  the  literature  of  negation  with  which  the 
country  is  being  flooded,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  most 
painful  forms.  On  the  one  hand  a  few  of  the  more  ear- 
nest spirits  are  trying  to  construct  for  themselves  from 
the  ruins  of  Hindooism,  with  the  aid  of  some  portions 

tof  Christian  truth,  strange  new  creeds  and  forms  of 
monotheistic  worship.  But  alas!  on  the  other  hand  the 
multitude  care  for  nothing,  have  no  moral  purpose,  and 
as  one  of  their  own  nation  recently  said,  ''Are  fast  be- 
coming a  nation  of  atheists." 

Snch  changes  are  not  surprising.  The  course  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  among  men  has  always  been  one  of 
conflict;  but  they  are  changes  that  greatly  increase  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church. 

Especially  is  our  anxiety  awakened  about  the  great 

lands  of  the  East.    We  have  forced  these  countries  open 

Bfnr  our  own   trade.     The  Church  of   Christ  is  mainly,  if 

^not  entirely,  responsible  for   introducing  among   them 

Western  education,  and  thus  destroying  their  old  faiths. 

It  is  from  the  lands  of  Christendom  that  they  are  recciv-  . 

ig  the  hurtful  and   destroying  philosophy  which  they  | 
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now  so  eagerly  accept.  Unless  we  make  efforts  for  their 
evangelization  with  a  promptitude  and  on  a  scale  never 
before  known,  the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
And  shall  we  be  guiltless? 

Again,  the  conditions  of  the  work  has  changed.  Men 
speak  in  smooth  and  general  terms  of  the  work  of  the 
missionary  as  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature; 
and,  judging  by  remarks  which  are  sometimes  made,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  many  good  people  who  sup- 
pose that  the  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  city 
missionary  among  the  poor  and  neglected  in  our  own* 
great  centres  of  population* 

But  such  an  estimate  of  foreign  missionary  work  is 
utterly  incorrect.  It  never  was  correct;  it  is  less  cor- 
rect than  ever  to-day;  and  it  seems  to  be  high  time  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  recognised  its  real  nature  and 
responsibility. 

Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  all  linguistic  diflicul- 
ties  in  commencing  the  work,  consider  what  varieties  of 
race  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  intellectually  subtle 
and  acute  Hindoo,  the  debased  cannibal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Papua,  the  Mammon-worshipping  Chinaman  and  Jap- 
anese, the  materialised  and  sensual  Kafir  races,  the  big* 
oted  and  obdurate  Moliammedan— all  these  are  at  one 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  in  their 
rebellion  against  its  Gospel  teachings.  But  they  are 
totally  unlike  in  every  other  respect,  and  they  require  to 
be  studied  and  addressed  in  terras  suitable  to  their  men- 
tal condition  and  religious  training.  From  the  first  our 
work  has  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  has  required 
for  its  success  a  remarkable  combination  of  qualities. 

And  this  is  more  than  ever  true  now.  It  has  passed 
its  elementary  stages,  and  is  becoming  more  complex 
and  more  responsible  every  yean 

In  this  land  a  hundred  influences  are  at  work  to  assist 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  whole  social  and  political 
life  is  permeated  and  leavened  by  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity. We  have  to  go  to  peoples  whose  training  is 
alien  to  Christianity,  and  to  seek  to  produce  among  them 
a  strong  and  pure  Christian  life.  We  have  to  touch  the 
domestic  life  of  those  great  Eastern  races  who  scarcely 
know  what  the  word  "home"  means,  and  to  teach  and 
persuade  them  so  to  alter  their  ways  that  the  women, 
the  wives  and  mothers,  shall  learn  of  Christ  and  become 
the  fountain  of  Christianity. 

We  have  to  teach  the  young  not  simply  how  to  read, 
and  write,  and  work,  but  also  how  to  act  on  moral  prin- 
ciples the  very  opposite  to  what  are  commonly  received 
among  their  neighbors.  We  have  to  •work  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  love,  into 
the  texture  of  lives  which  have  been  wholly  destitute  of 
them  heretofore.  We  have  to  keep  out  of  all  political 
complications,  and  yet  the  missionary  has,  by  his  teach- 
ing and  influence,  to  shape  the  future  course  of  nations. 
And,  as  it  is  impossible  that  Christianity  should  pro- 
gress and  become  permanently  rooted  in  any  land  so 
long  as  it  depends  for  its  advocacy  upon  foreign  agency, 
w^e  have  to   make  sui table   provision  for  a  native  min- 
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istry;  and  thus,  if  beathendom  is  to  be  OkristiaDizedy 

the  future  preaclierfl,  |>aBtorg,  teacbcrs,  and  theologians 
of  two-thirds  of  the  world  are  under  our  care.  WHial 
manner  of  men  and  women  ought  they  to  be  who  under- 
take a  work  so  va^t,  so  various,  and  combining  so  many 
pre«saing  responsibilitiea?     What  heroic  courage,  what 


whom  they  send  forth.    Surely  the  work  has  been  tested] 
long  enough  to  prove  its  importance,  and  to  show  thati 
there  are  poBitious  of  honorable  toil  and  of  wideepr 
influence  worthy  of    the  moat   onltured  of    oar    sons. 
Surely  the  day  has  not  yet  corae  when  the  educated  andj 
tiie  wealthy  among  us  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that  thej 
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anwearied  patience,  what  Divine  wisdom,  what  tender 
love,  what  lofty  moral  tone,  what  liberal  culture  the 
model  miBBionary  ought  to  possess!  The  Church  of 
Christ  ought  to  send  forth  its  noblest  and  best  workera 
to  this  great  enterprise.  But  here  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  difficulties.  The  class  we  desire  to  see,  and 
Tvhose  help  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  are  not 
coming  to  our  help  as  they  ought^  and  our  bands  are 
weakened  and  our  work  is  hindered  in  consequence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  single  word  which  might 
seem,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  savour  of  dispar- 
agement of  our  missionaries.  The  sanctified  cobbler, 
whom  fashionable  wits  sneered  at,  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  one  of  the  most  learned,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  successful  missionaries  which  the  world  has 
seen.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  workers  have  been 
men  of  very  limited  early  advantages.  The  college  of 
fishermen,  where  natural  ability  is  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  trained  by  hard  experience,  has  turned 
out  some  splenriid  scholars.  But  none  the  less  do  we 
need  the  aid  of  all  that  culture  and  scholarship  can  give 
us  if  we  are  to  do  the  great  work  which  now  lies  before 
us.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  missionary  societies 
iMight  no  longer   to  be  compelled  to  train   the  agents 


can  compound  for  personal  service  in  the  cause  of  ChrUt 
by  a  money  payment. 

Meanwhile,  we  plead,  not  only  is  more  help  urgent!, 
needed,  but  we  want  help  of  a  special  kind,  Surely  it 
not  meant  to  be  always  true  that  "not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty  »W 
called.  Surely  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  its  refine- 
ment,  and  its  culture,  and  its  scholarship,  belong  to  the 
Lord.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  the  largest  talents 
to  the  widest  field,  to  employ  the  greatest  strength  for 
the  most  difficult  tasks.  Surely  there  is  in  the  6eld  of 
foreign  misaions,  wnth  its  many  aspects  of  human  life, 
and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  future  of  the  world, 
scope  for  the  most  apostolic  ministry  of  evangelixation, 
the  richest  endowments  of  mind,  and  the  largest  wn^ 
bition. 
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The  BedaatDS  of  Arabia. 
The  Bedouins  roam  over  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  $jA^ 

Bouthca**tern  parts  of  Syria.     They  live  in  tribes  of  froB 
two  Iiuudred  to  twenty  thousand,  moving  from  place  I 
place  as  the  exigencies  of  their  flocks  and  herds  rei[iiir^>j 
All  the  domestic  labor,  except  milking  and  spinning, 
left  to  the   women   and  slaves.     The  Bedouin   de 


IS  proud  ot  Jiis  liberty  and  his  genealogy, 
tracing  his  descent  from  Mohammed,  Ishraael,  or  Joktam* 
We  give  an  illustration  of  an  itinerant  Arab  Merchant, 
two  of  his  attendants,  and  alav^es. 


ner."  "Truly  this  practice  is  an  Insalt  to  the  gods." 
Religious  celebrations,  the  ediot  says,  shonld  be  made 
''quietly,  with  pure  minded  reverence."  We  can  but 
respect  these  Chinese  officials  for  the  respect  they  show 
to  their  religion,  heathen  superstition  though  it  be. 
Another  reason  of  the  edict  is  the  prevalence  of  thieving 
pn  the  days  of  great  concourse  in  the  temples,  "Still," 
says  Mrs.  Safford»  missionary  in  Soocbow%  of  the  Presby- 
terian   Church,    South,    "nothing    will    compensate   the 


hmi;kin(j  to  win  a 

aese    lowlands,    robbing   and    plundering.      When 

pted  by  the  Europeans,  the  word  was  changed  into 

llhrtar^  with  an  alhision  to  the  classical  Tartarus,  and  it 

was  applied  to  all  those  tribes  and  races  which  Genghis 

Khan  had  brought  under  his  sway  and  led  into  Europe, 

including  not  only  Mongolian,  but  also  Tungusian  and 

I  Turkish  races.  At  present  the  name  is  used  in  a  wider 
^Dae,  comprising  all  the  various  tribes  and  races  inhab- 
iting the  plateaus  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  not 
belonging  to  the  Aryan  family. 
One  of  the  curious  customs  of  the  Tartars  is  repre- 
sented in  our  engravingj  showing  a  singular  marriage 
ceremonial.  The  young  maiden  dressed  in  a  bridal  cos- 
itttrae  mounts  a  fleet  horse,  taking  on  her  lap  a  lamb,  and 
setting  off  at  full  gallop,  is  followed  by  ber  admirers, 
her  object  being  to  prevent  any  except  the  one  she  pre- 
fers from  snatching  the  lamb  from  her  lap,  as  whoever 
does  this  is  entitled  to  become  her  husband. 
Women  in  China. 
A  magistrate  of  Loocliow,  China,  has  lately  issued  an 
«dict  forbidding  women  to  worship  in  the  temple.  The 
reason  set  forth  is  that  many  of  them  are  women  of  poor 
reputation  and  go  to  offer  incense  in  a  **disorderly  man- 
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women  for  the  loss  of  their  chief  holiday  ceremonial — 
a  visit  to  some  temple.  They  love  the  noise,  bustle, 
gaily  decorated  and  lighted  altar,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  idol  worship.  They  cannot  understand  why  we 
foreigners  have  so  few  festive  days,  and  their  nature  re- 
volts from  a  religion  which  seems  to  them  very  dull  and 
'no-colored.'  They  like  the  Catholics  better,  because 
they  have  images  and  pictures,  flowei*s  and  candles  and 
colored  banners  and  devices  around  their  altars.  Their 
worship  is  not  one  of  repentance  and  faith.  *  Forgive  us 
our  sins,*  they  say,  should  the  Lord's  prayer  be  repeated 
to  them,  *why,  we  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven.'  Yet, 
like  all  human  beings,  they  desire  rest  and  happiness. 
*Peace,  ttat  is  a  good  word  to  speak,'  said  an  aged  sick 
woman,  by  whose  bedside  I  stood  and  told  of  the  prom- 
ises of  God.  Yes,  *a  good  word,'  and  better  still  to  feel 
it  in  one's  heart,  but  these  poor  souls  grasp  at  its  shadow. 
*The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known*'" 
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Rev.  Gritliih  John  says  that  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  we  deal  with  a  highly  oiviliated  people,  who  are 
are  a  source  and  centre  of  civilization  to  the  surrounding 
natrons. 
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JuMli^  Mfsslonarj  ConfiBreiice  of  the  Beforniea  Clmrcli. 

The  General  Missionary  Conference  to  inaugurate  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  was 
held  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  October  11th  and  12th,  Rev.  Dr. 
Rufus  W.  Clark  delivering  the  address  of  welcome.  A 
history  of  the  Board  and  its  Missions  and  Missionaries 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferrie,  an  account  of  which 
we  will  give  hereafter.  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Work  of  our  Missionaries  lo 
Translations.** 

A  paper  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Future,"  prepared  by 
Revs.  A.  V,  V.  Raymond  and  X  Preston  Searle,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Raymond.  From  it  we  make  the  foUowinsr 
extracts: 

"  The  aim  of  our  Church  for  the  neatt  fifty  years  should 
be  to  develop,  by  education,  the  seeds  of  troth,  sown  by 
the  preaching  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

"The  final  consummation  of  all  mission  work— a  self- 
supporting,  self'propagating  Church  on  ground  once 
heathen— is  reached  through  the  two  periods  of  effort. 
In  the  first  of  those  the  Evangelistic  Missionary  is  the 
Central  figure,  while  in  the  second,  the  teacher  educating 
the  young  in  the  faith,  educating  a  native  ministry  for 
their  work,  is  the  all-important  agent.  In  the  first  the 
Oospel  reaches  here  and  there  a  soul  through  a  stranger's 
lips.  In  the  second,  eternal  truth  is  taught  the  yonng, 
and  may  go  forth  to  bring  this  truth  home,  in  familiar 
speech,  to  thousands  by  whom  the  stranger  was  not 
heard.  The  necessity  of  this  latter  work  is  apparent  to 
all.  Rarely,  indeed,  does  the  influence  of  a  foreigner 
ef]ual  that  of  a  native.  Macauley  gays  of  Frederick  the 
Great  that  the  German  king  failed  in  his  French  verses 
because  French  was  a  Foreign  tongue.  The  preaching 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  work  of  the  heart, 
but  of  the  head  and  the  tongue.  Ko  one  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  than  Alexander  Duff,  of  the  reasons 
for  the  fact  that  natives  can  most  effectually  extend 
Christ's  kingdom  in  heathen  lands.  He  says:  '*  Ob, 
there  is  that  in  the  tones  of  a  foreigner's  voice  which 
falls  cold  and  heavy  on  the  ear  of  a  native,  and  seldom 
reaches  the  heart,  whereas  there  is  something  in  the 
genuine  tones  of  a  couniryraan*8  voice  which  comes 
home  to  the  feelings  and  touches  the  heart,  and  causes 
the  tenderest  cords  to  vibrate,  and  tliua  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  native  agents  is  suggested  with  a 
potency  that  is  resistless.  These  native  workers  can 
withstand  the  blazing  sun;  they  can  stand  exposure  to 
that  unkindly  atmo8phere;  they  can  locate  themselve 
amid  the  hamlets  and  the  villages;  they  can  hold  inter- 
course with  their  countrymen  in  ways  and  modes  that 
we  never  can.  And  having  the  thousand  advantages 
besides,  of  knowing  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  the 
traditions,  the  associations,  the  habits,  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  trains  of  thought,  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing among  the  people — they  can  strike  in  with  argu- 
OTpntft  and   objections,  and   illustrations   and   imagery, 


which  we  could   never,  never  have  oonoetved.      How 

glorious,  then,  must  be  the  day  when  such  qualified 
native  agents  are  prepared  to  go  forth  among  the  people 
and  shake  and  agitate,  and  rouse  them  from  the  lethargy 
and  slumber  of  ages. 

"We  insist,  then,  upon  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  evangelist  by  the  work  of  the  teacher,  beeause  the 
latter  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  the   former,  if 
mission  work  is  to  be  thorough.     But  we  should  not  for* 
get  that  education  has  an  efficiency  peculiarly  its  own. 
Even  secular  knowledge  becomes  a  mighty  agent  in  the 
work  of  evangelization.     It  implants  truth,  and  trnt 
dissipates  superstition,  and  the  fabric  of  heathenism 
thus   at   last   undermined.     The  great  missionary  froi 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  who  was  doubtl 
the  best  Informed  man  of  his  age  upon   tbis  subjee 
speaking  of  the  work  in  India,  has  said:  ^'If  youeai 
only  impart  ordinary  useful  knowledge,  yon  thereby  de- 
molish what,  by  the  people,  is  regarded  as  sacred.     A 
course  of  instruction  that  professes  to  convey  truth  of 
any  kind  thus  becomes  a  species  of  religious  edncAtioa 
in  such  a  land.     Every  branch  of  sound,  general  knowl 
edge  which  you  inculcate,  becomes  a  destroyer  of  some 
corresponding  part  in  the  Hindoo   system.      It  is  this 
that  gives  to  the  dissemination  of  mere  human  know!- 
e<lge  such  awful  importance.     It  is  this  that  exalts  and 
magnifies  it  into  the  rank  of  a  primary  instrument  in 
spreading    the    seeds  of  reformation    throughout    the 
land.'* 

**The  multiplying  demands  for  educational  facilitiefl 
which  comes  from  our  mission  fields,  and  which  we  shall 
presently  consider,  evidence  to  us  that  the  first  period  in 
our  missionary  work  is  past,  and  that  it  now  becomes  us 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  special  duty  of  the  second. 
The  pioneer  work  is  largely  done,  now  must  come  the 
many  toilers  for  whom  the  pioneer  has  cleared  the 
way." 

At  the  evening  session  Rev,  Dr.  Ormiston  said: 

"  All  Christian  churches  worthy  of  the  name  ate  en- 
gaged in  mission  work.  A  spirit  of  resolute,  heroic, 
self-sacrificing  devotion  animates  the  noble  army  which 
baa  gone  forth  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ 
Contributions  on  a  larger  and  more  liberal  scale  are 
being  made  both  by  congregations  and  personal  frieudi 
of  the  cause.  A  spirit  of  consecration  to  niiasion  work 
is  stirring  and  filling  the  hearts  of  many  students  in  our 
colleges  and  seminaries.  The  effective  influence  and 
unwearied  activity  of  women,  both  as  agents  at  home 
and  workers  abroad,  have  recently  been  very  geiieralljf 
secured.  The  wide  diffuHlon  of  mission  stations  and 
agencies  in  all  lands,  as  centres  of  light  and  aggresaioo; 
the  easy  access  to  all  races  under  every  form  of  govera- 
mcnt,  and  the  greatly  increased  facilities  of  travel  and 
of  communication,  add  largely  to  the  power  of  the 
churches,  by  diminishing  the  expense:  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  so  many  languages;  the  obrtoos 
decay  of  old  faiths  nnd  supei'stitions,  and  the  earnest  dt^ 
aire,  on  the  part  of  many  for  a  Christian  oivUisa  iom 
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together  with  the  present  tendency  of  various  societies 
towards  united  effort,  mutual  co-operation,  and  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  fields  of  labor;  and  further,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  which  has  shown  that  all  races  of  men 
can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  most  degraded  heathen  tribes, 
simply  because  they  are  men,  can  learn  to  trust  the 
Saviour  of  men;  that  there  is  no  soul  so  spiritually  dead 
that  it  cannot  be  quickened  by  the  glad  tidings  of  life 
through  Jesus;  that  there  is  no  dialect  so  crude  and  bar- 
barous into  which  the  offer  of  salvation,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  cannot  be  made;  and  that  no  human  being 
is  so  brutish  that  he  cannot  become  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus,  prove  that  our  Master  gave  no  impractica- 
ble command  or  hopeless  task  to  his  followers  when  He 
said:  ^'Oo  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  We  hear 
the  injunction;  we  acknowledge  the  authority;  we  be- 
lieve the  promise;  we  feel  the  obligation;  let  us  obey. 

The  Church  fails  from  lack  of  faith.  An  under-cur- 
rent of  unbelief,  like  a  dry  rot,  undermines  her  citadels 
of  strength.  All  power  and  success  comes  from  God. 
But  means  and  human  agency  are  as  necessary  here  as 
in  the  realm  of  nature.  For  success  in  any  work,  means, 
method,  and  motive,  are  wanted.  To  win  a  battle,  a  man 
requires  a  good  weapon,  knowledge  how  to  use  it,  and  a 
will  to  wield  it.  The  means  have  been  provided,  the 
method  prescribed,  and  the  motive  presented. 

"  Faith  is  necessary  to  the  means.  The  Gospel  is  no 
talisman  to  be  carried,  no  incantation  to  be  repeated,  but 
a  message  to  be  believed,  received,  felt,  experienced,  and 
expressed.  We  are  to  speak  because  we  believe.  We 
are  to  be  a  living  voice  and  not  a  mere  echo. 

"  Faith  is  necessary  to  the  method.  As  in  art,  busi- 
ness, or  agriculture,  right  methods  must  be  employed,  so 
here  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  we  must 
preach  the  preaching  God  bids  us,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  urging  all  men  everywhere  to  repent  and  believe 
the  Gospel.  If  the  world  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  done 
by  bringing  each  man  to  Jesus.  Every  Andrew  must 
bring  his  brother,  every  Philip  his  friend,  and  every 
Martha  call  her  sister.  The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  We  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  judgment  and  the  conscience, 
the  feeling^  and  the  fears,  the  hopes  and  the  needs  of 
men. 

*^  Faith  is  necessary  to  the  motive.  We  must  realize 
the  worth  and  the  danger  of  the  human  soul.  We  must 
believe  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  its  reality  and 
power;  in  the  Gospel,  its  fulness  and  its  freeness,  its 
adaptation  to  all  the  wants  of  any  man,  and  its  suffi- 
ciency for  the  wants  of  all  men;  in  God,  His  presence, 
His  promises,  and  His  power.  His  grace.  His  mercy  and 
His  love.** 

Rev.  Dr.  John  V.  N.  Talmage  of  China  gave  a  history 
of  the  Amoy  Mission,  after  which  he  said: 

''  From  the  beginning  God  was  known  in  China,  but 
by  her  great  teachers,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 


He  was  deliberately  put  far  off,  removed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble even  from  the  religious  worship  of  the  people.  They 
discussed  moral  duties,  but  the  sanctions  for  them  they 
drew  entirely  from  the  pfesent  life.  Thus  they  gave  to 
the  people  a  philosophy  practically  without  God — ^a 
moral  law  .without  the  'first  table.'  Now,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  man's  spiritual  nature  without  Gk>d, 
so  in  proportion  as  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was 
taken  from  the  people,  they  became  ready  to  adopt  the 
worship  of  any  and  every  false  god  that  might  be  offered 
them  to  fill  the  blank.  As  the  result  of  this  practical 
atheism,  we  now  find  the  whole  empire  permeated  with 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  all  the  abominations 
springing  therefrom. 

"  The  Chinese  system  of  morality,  so  beautiful  extern- 
ally, not  being  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  is  fundament- 
ally defective,  and  must  be  supplanted  by  the  true.  But 
in  proportion  to  its  apparent  excellence  is  the  difficulty  of 
supplanting  it.  And  just  in  proportion  as  Christ's  culti- 
vation excels  that  of  other  heathen  nations,  in  that  pro- 
portion is  it  a  harder  mission  field  than  others.  This, 
doubtless,  was  one  reason  why  God  in  modern  times  left 
China  so  long  shut  up  against  mission  work.  The 
Church,  in  her  new-born  mission  zeal,  was  not  yet  ready 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  she  would  meet  with  in 
that  field.  God  let  her  experiment,  and  gain  wisdom  in 
fields  less  difficult;  and  in  proportion  as  she  became  fitted 
for  the  work,  has  He  thrown  open  the  empire  of  China 
before  her,  and  invited  her  to  enter  and  cultivate  it 
for  Him. 

"  Often  have  I  been  asked  the  question  by  intelligent 

men — I  have  been  asked  it  in  China  and  in  this  land ^I 

was  asked  it  years  ago,  and  was  asked  it  only  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  Christian  lawyer — "  Do  you  think  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Chinese  possible?"  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  men  who  ask  such  questions  have  any  such  lively 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  as  we  the 
missionaries,  have.  Yet  a  missionary  with  doubts  on 
that  subject  would  be  rara  avis  indeed.  When  the  first 
missionaries  arrived  in  China,  confidence  on  this  point 
rested  entirely  on  the  promises  and  doctrines  of  God's 
Word,  and  on  the  history  of  God's  grace  in  the  world 
oiUside  of  China.  But  now  the  the  grace  of  God  has 
already  made  much  history,  and  is  fast  making  history 
in  China  to  add  to  this  confidence." 

Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Bishop  delivered  an  address  in 
relation  to  "  The  Obligation  of  the  Church  to  Publish 
the  Gospel."  We  are  only  able  to  give  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  it: 

"  We  have  encouragements  which  focalize  upon  us, 
and  belong  to  us  in  common  with  all  the  people  of  Gk)d. 
These  encouragements  are— that  God  works,  that  He 
works  through  His  people;  that  He  works  through  His 
consecrated  people,  and  that  he  not  only  works  but 
rewards. 

"  The  great  lack  of  the  present  day  is  consecration — 
the  giving  not  only  of  our  wishes,  but  of  ourselves;  of 
what  we  possess — of  our  monbt.    Ahl  now  I  touch  it, 
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for  gold  is  the  blood  which  runs  through  the  veins  of 
the  planet,  and  "  money  answereth  all  things." 

*^  What  the  Church  needs  is  to  come  right  back  to  the 
fundamental  of  the  Tithe — to*  the  setting  apart  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  Christian's  income  as  the  minimum 
base  of  his  giving,  as  that  which  he  starts  from,  as  that 
which  he  must  give  anyhow,  as  that  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  be  liberal,  for,  as  Dr.  Barr  well  said  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Alliance  in  Philadelphia:  *'  It  is  not  liberality 
to  give  the  one- tenth,  which  is  God's  already;  it  is  lib- 
erality to  give  out  of  the  nine-tenths,  which  God  allows 
me  for  mine." 

'^ Consecration!  This  under  the  Old  Testament  in- 
cluded two  things — first,  separation  by  blood;  second, 
bringing  gifts  to  God's  altar.  "And  we  are  made," 
says  the  apostle,  "  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices,"  that  is,  sacrifices  which,  on  our  part,  become 
spiritual,  because  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are 
offered  in  His  power.  In  this  consists  our  priesthood, 
and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  God  never  put  that  priest- 
hood into  empty  hands,  and  never  will." 

"  It  has  been  mooted  among  us  here  and  there,  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  larger  base.  Well!  We  shall  get 
it  by  conversions,  and  we  shall  get  conversions  by  a 
purer  Gospel,  and  we  shall  get  a  purer  Gospel  by  the 
influence  of  missionaries  and  their  style  of  preaching. 
Missionaries  preach  a  simpler  Gospel  than  we  do.  With 
us,  the  words  trouble  us.  Rhetoric  is  the  ruin  of  our 
modem  pulpit.  There  is  so  much  ado  about  how  to  say 
it,  that  we  leave  out  the  thing  to  be  said.  Missionaries  do 
not  do  this.  They  are  forced  to  preach  Christ,  and  they 
do  preach  Him,  and  so  they  see  conversions. 

"  The  American  Board  reports  that  for  the  last  three 
years  the  home  churches  received,  on  an  average,  five 
members;  the  foreign  churches  for  the  same  time  twenty- 
two.  The  Presbyterian  Board  reports  for  the  last  year 
a  net  total  increase  of  2,730;  749  at  home  and  1,981 
abroad.  I  dare  say  the  Dutch  Church  would  show  like 
startling  figures.  At  home  we  are  at  a  stand-still.  The 
fact  is,  the  efiiciency  of  the  Church  is  displaying  itself 
to-day  upon  our  foreign  fields.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  shall  there  be  inaugurated  here  and  now 
a  policy  of  retrenchment?  No!  ten  thousand  times. 
No ! " 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  general  debate 
on  the  subject  of  missions.  Among  the  other  good  things 
said  was  the  following  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Reiley: 

"The  Lord  gives  no  warrant  to  go  backward.  He  has 
put  it  on  this  generation  to  do  this  thing.  The  next 
grand  crusade  is  to  be  upon  the  millions  of  paganism,  to 
be  preached  as  the  crusades  of  old  were.  One  sermon  a 
year  on  missions  is  not  enough,  but  in  every  service  the 
missionary  character  of  the  Church  is  to  be  recognized. 
Sometimes  men  say,  preaching  on  Missions  starves  the 
Church;  but  others  believe  it  is  the  best  food  the  Church 
can  have.  The  great  sin  of  the  age,  which  is  eating  out 
the  life  of  the  Church,  is  the  worship  of  mammon.  It 
must  be  overcome  by  preaching  benevolence  and  devo- 


tion to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  No  meetings  tend  so 
strongly  to  overcome  a  materialistic  spirit  as  missionary 
meetings.  Revivals  at  home  have  been  the  reflex  of 
missionary  work  in  foreign  Jands." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  giving  it  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Conference  that  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Reformed 
Church  should  proceed  at  once  to  devise  measures  to 
obtain  the  money  asked  for  in  the  appeals  of  the 
Mission. 


The  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  held  Nov.  1-8,  in  the  Plymouth 
Church  at  Worcester,  Rev.  G.  W.  Phillips,  pastor,  the 
attendance  being  quite  unusually  large.  Rev.  M.  M. 
Cutter  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and 
Rev.  J.  L.  Ewell  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Osbom  assistants. 

We  give  extracts  from  a  report  made  by  the  Congre- 
ffcUionalist  and  in  our  number  for  the  third  week  in  Jan- 
uary will  give  the  report  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pike,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Freedmen.  The  report  of  the  treasurer,  H. 
W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  was  a  document  of  great  interest,  as 
showing  enlarged  resources,  the  advance  in  current  re- 
ceipts ($243,795)  over  last  year,  being  thirty  per  cent 
A  recapitulation  of  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  given 
on  a  printed  slip  circulated  at  the  meeting  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  M.  A.  current  fund $^48,795.28 

General  endowment  fund 1,000  00 

Scholarship  endowment  fund 4,000.00 

Theological  endowment  fund 25,000.00 

Arthington  Mission  fund 7,483.57 

Stone  f imd 77,181.W 


Total |858,8d0.?7 

The  receipts  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  Hampton 
N.  and  A.  Institute,  of  Virginia,  and  State  appropriation 
of  Georgia  to  Atlanta  University  are  added  below,  a« 
presenting  at  one  view  the  contributions  of  the  same 
constituency  for  the  general  work  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  engaged: 

A.M.  A |858,86aW 

Berea  College 60,106.8» 

HamptonN,  and  A.  Institute 102  67a77 

Atlanta  University 8,00a(NI 

Total .•..$589,04ft.« 

The  cash  contributions  from  Massachussetts  alone  were 
more  than  (72,000.  Of  the  entire  $150,000  which  the 
Association  has  received  from  Mrs.  Valeria  6,  Stone, 
$72,868  remains  unexpended,  but  is  needed  in  so  many 
directions  that  it  is  used  with  great  care. 

The  annual  report  of  the  execative  committee  wat 
read  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  D.D.  The  Society  has  eight 
chartered  institutions,  and  the  schools  have  been  nil* 
usually  prosperous.  Berea  College  has  added  $50,000 
to  its  funds,  five  new  churches  have  been  organized,  five 
new  missionaries  have  been  commissioned  for  the  HL^A  . 
Mission  in  Africa,  and,  in  short,  a  great  year's  work  hai 
been  accomplished. 
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Plymouth  Church  was  filled  Tuesday  evening.  The 
devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Por- 
ter, of  Lexington,  and  Prof.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  of  Hart- 
ford preached  the  annual  secmon  from  the  text,  ''Drink 
ye  all  of  it." 

Two  colored  men  were  heard  in  the  meetings,  both  of 
whom  acquitted  themselves  finely.  One,  a  very  fine 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  President 
Ware,  at  Atlanta,  spoke  in  the  prayer-meeting,  telling 
how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  other,  Richard  Wright,  Esq.,  also  educated 
at  Atlanta,  an  editor  and  a  teacher  in  Augusta,  6a.,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  The  Strength,  Weakness,  and 
Needs  of  the  Colored  People,  which  was  received  with 
great  favor. 

President  E.  A.  Ware  of  Atlanta  University  read  a 
paper  on  Higher  Education,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
subject  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  "higher"  being  neces* 
sary  as  strengthening  the  lower.  In  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  by  some  one,  that  the  negro 
is  a  good  servant  and  should  know  his  place,  Mr.  Ware 
asked  most  effectively:  Who  in  this  country  assigns  men 
to  their  places  and  keeps  them  there?  Every  door,  he 
claimed,  should  be  opened  to  give  the  colored  man  a 
plaoe.  Only  seventeen  students,  thus  far,  have  grad- 
uated in  the  college  coui*se  at  Atlanta,  and  Fisk  is  the 
only  other  institution  under  the  A.  M.  A.  that  furnishes 
a  full  college  course.  The  whole  annual  expenses  of  the 
Afltociation,  for  higher  education  in  the  entire  South, 
probably  are  not  one- third  the  amount  spent  at  Hamp- 
ton alone.  The  Association  has  only  fifty  graduated 
oollege  students  in  all.  Mr.  Ware  set  forth  very  vividly 
the  great  need  of  colored  men  as  lawyers  and  doctors, 
and  especially  as  preachers,  and  stated  that  in  Georgia, . 
with  its  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  colored  people, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  only  one  colored 
minister  can  be  found  who  is  thoroughly  educated  for 
bis  work  in  the  New  England  sense.  There  should,  by 
all  means,  said  President  Ware,  be  two  fully  equipped 
colleges,  of  the  first  class,  south  of  the  Border  States,  at 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Collins  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  telling  address,  showing  the  absolute 
1  inability  of  ihe  South  to  do  alone  the  great  educational 
r  work  needed  there.  Two  billions  of  dollars  there  were. 
put  into  Confederate  bonds  which  were  an  absolute  loss. 
What,  he  asked,  if  United  States  bonds  had  all  proved 
wort^ess.  Yet  Southern  white  tax-payers  gave  last 
year  over  four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of 
the  blacks,  and  it  is  now  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  Southern  State  that  the  negro  shall  be 
ednoated.  Eight  persons  in  a  hundred  are  illiterate  at 
the  North,  and  forty-four  in  a  hundred  at  the  South. 
Mr.  Collins  urged,  with  great  force,  the  necessity  for 
Congress  to  furnish  Government  assistance  in  education 
at  the  South,  and  subsequently  the  Association  passed  a 
TOte  strongly  indorsing  such  a  measure. 


Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  followed  with  an  address,  no 
less  earnest,  on  the  same  subject,  showing  that  the  in- 
terests of  white  and  black  are  interlocked,  and  that  the 
means  for  education  of'  the  blacks,  especially  higher 
education,  must  come  largely  from  the  North. 

The  same  subject — Christian  Education  at  the  South — 
was  the  theme  for  the  entire  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Rev.  L.  O.  Brastow,  Prof.  Cyrus  Northrup  and  U.  S. 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar  being  the  speakers.  Mr.  Bras- 
tow  regarded  it  as  of  primary  importance  in  this  matter, 
that  we  should  have  faith  in  the  negro.  Who,  he  asked, 
is  authorized  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  negro 
as  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  artisan,  or  legislator?  One  of 
the  great  dangers  of  the  future  is  from  half -trained  men; 
and  if  we,  even  at  the  North,  need  better  trained  men  as 
leaders,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  colored  man? 

Professor  Northrup  said  that  by  Christian  education 
we  mean  that  which  includes  Christ.  The  negro  cannot 
get  this  from  the  State,  for  the  State  cannot  teach  Chris- 
tianity, and  at  present  he  cannot  get  it  in  the  family. 
There  was  no  other  place,  he  thought,  on  the  round 
globe,  where  money  would  bring  back  such  speedy  re- 
turns religiously,  as  at  the  South.  The  issues  of  the  war 
are  over,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for  any  political  body 
to  revive  them.  The  best  policy  we  could  now  adopt 
would  be  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  followed,  for  half  an  hour, 
showing  by  various  illustrations  the  magnitude  of  this 
educational  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
sion.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  society  he  char- 
acterized as  reverence  for  the  individual  soul,  and  he 
doubted  if  even  the  society  is  fully  aware  how  great 
is  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Its  expenditure  at  the 
South  the  last  year  is  a  sum  equal  to  the  income  from 
a  capital  of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  He  alluded  to  the 
sentiment  against  the  Chinese  as  a  violation  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  cited  God's  judgments 
upon  the  country  for  its  injustice  to  the  negro  and  In- 
dian as  what  may  be  expected  to  follow  similar  injustice 
to  the  Chinese.  Of  the  Indians,  he  said  their  numbers 
would  hardly  make  a  tenth  rate  city  or  two  congres- 
sional districts,  but  in  the  nation's  method  of  dealing 
with  them,  they  have  cost  from  six  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand million  dollars.  The  interest  alone  would  educate 
them  all  for  a  whole  generation.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  negro  was  fit  for  civilization.  He  him- 
self had  sat  with  seven  colored  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  they  were  equal  to  white  men  in 
all  that  constitutes  an  honorable  and  sensible  man.  One 
of  them,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  answered,  most 
effectively,  a  carefully  prepared  speech  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens;  and  the  best  of  all  the  eulogies  pronounced 
on  Charles  Sumner  was  by  Robert  B.  Elliot,  a  colored 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  now  of  Middlebury  College,  made 
the  report  on  Church  Work.  Most  of  the  fifty-eight 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  Association  are  weak. 
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but  no  ecclesiastical  system  promoted  self-support  and 
self-development  like  Congregationalism.  In  remarks 
which  he  added.  Dr.  Hamlin  spoke  at  some  length  of 
his  twenty-five  years  experience  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
There  would  always  be  outbreaking  sins,  even  in  the 
churchy  among  a  degraded  people,  but  they  must  be 
treated  patiently  and  faithfully,  and  they  would  grad- 
ually rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  Christian  living.  One 
thing  which  he  felt  to  be  of  great  importance,  was  that 
every  church  should  have  a  pastor  of  its  own  race. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Roy,  Field  Agent  of  the  Association  of  the 
South,  followed,  showing  great  familiarity  with  the 
work  among  the  colored  people.  The  influence  of  At- 
lanta University,  he  said,  was  felt  in  every  town  in  the 
State.  The  representatives  of  this  Association  all  through 
the  South  command  such  respect  as  those  who  go  there 
on  business  alone  cannot.  Dr.  Roy  thinks  the  time  may 
come,  when,  as  at  Berea  in  Kentucky,  the  whites  as  well 
as  the  blacks,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
privileges  afforded  by  the  Association. 

Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  D.D.,  reported  on  Chinese  work 
which  is  making  encouraging  progress.  Prejudice  is 
diminishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Chinese  are  now 
received  to  the  churches  without  objection.  Miss  Har- 
riet Carter  followed  with  a  paper  describing  her  work 
among  the  Chinese  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  to  whom  her 
time  is  now  wholly  devoted.  Her  Sunday-school  has 
varied  from  f orty-eight  to  seventy-one  in  number,  and 
she  also  has  an  afternoon  week-day  school  in  a  room  in 
the  Congregational  House.  One  of  her  pupils  has  gone 
back  to  his  own  country  as  a  Christian  missionary.  One 
Chinese  child  has  been  baptized  in  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Church.  The  parents  have  a  Christian  home  and  hire  a 
seat,  wishing  to  bear  their  part  in  the  expense  of  public 
worship.  The  Sunday-school  has  sent  a  contribution  of 
165  to  Mr.  Jones,  now  a  Christian  worker  in  China,  who 
helped  Mrs.  Carter  in  organizing  the  work  in  Boston. 
There  is  also  a  Chinese  Sunday-school  in  Providence, 
Portland,  Lowell,  and  Manchester.  Miss  Carter  visits 
about  120  laundries  and  other  Chinese  establishments  in 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

Rev.  Lysander  Dickerman  followed  in  a  half-hour 
address,  speaking  with  severity  and  sarcasm  of  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  was  a  resident  a  number  of  years.  He  urged  that 
the  appropriation  of  only  (5,650  for  this  work  on  that 
Coast  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  not  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  sum  that  could  be  used  properly  and  economically 
there.  There  are  105,440  Chinese  on  that  Coast,  and 
there  is  still  a  bold  opposition  to  mission  work  among 
them.  He  knew  of  churches  there,  in  which,  if  a  Chi- 
nese should  knock  for  admission,  there  would  be  as  great 
a  commotion  as  there  was  in  a  certain  work-house  in 
England  when  Oliver  Twist  asked  for  "  more."  He  de- 
clared that  the  Chinese  there  are  crowding  up  the  white 
race  to  a  better  kind  of  labor  instead  of  crowding  them 
down.  He  read  from  resolutions  on  this  general  subject 
passed  by  a  certain  convention  in  Worcester. 


Rev.  C.  H.Pope  of  Maine,  who  has  also  been  a  resi- 
dent of  California,  followed  with  an  excellent  written 
address,  referring  to  the  slowness  of  Chinese  conversions, 
aud  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  work  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Rev.  John  W.  Harding  made  the  report  on  African 
missions,  the  work  of  this  Association  there  being  con- 
fined to  the  Mendi  Mission  on  the  West,  and  the  new 
Arthington  Mission  in  process  of  establishment  in  East- 
em  Central  Africa.  It  seems  fully  established  that  the 
climate  is  such  in  the  Mendi  Mission  that  white  men 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  permanent  work  there,  but 
that  it  must  be  done  by  black  men  from  this  country, 
under  white  superintendence.  Our  missionaries  and  sta- 
tions need  better  equipment,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  native  Africans  on  that  continent 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Mr.  Harding  drew  a 
graphic  picture  o{  the  difficulties  of  African  exploration, 
and  suggested  that  hereafter  more  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  element  of  physical  vigor  in  selecting  mis- 
sionaries for  Africa. Col.  H.  D.  Prout,  who  was  at 

one  time  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  fol- 
lowed, giving  in  detail  large  information  as  to  the 
method  of  reaching  Central  Africa  by  the  Egyptian 
route.  Soudan,  he  said,  is  a  general  term  (like  Central 
Africa)  for  a  vast  region,  say  1,500  by  600  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Rev.  George  S.  Dickerman  made  the  closing 
address,  showing  how  movements  that  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  each  other,  sometimes  converge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mark  most  clearly  the  hand  of  God  in  bringing 
about  mighty  results.  Glancing  at  the  martyr  periods 
of  the  past  and  what  they  have  done  for  mankind,  es- 
pecially as  their  lines  have  converged  in  America,  he 
referred  to  movements  now  going  on  which  quite  possi- 
bly are  to  bring  about  vast  results  for  Africa,  and  show- 
ed that  there  need  be  no  occasion-  for  surprise  if  this 
shall  be  done  through  those  who  belong  to  a  lowly  and 
despised  race. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing topic.  Miss  M.  L.  Sawyer  of  Boxford,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  at  the  South,  read  the  first  paper.  She  en- 
larged on  the  great  opportunities  woman  has  as  a  teacher, 
not  only  to  give  ordinary  school  instruction,  but  also  to 
impart  habits  of  neatness  and  give  lessons  in  all  the  var- 
ious branches  of  household  industry,  such  as  cooking 
and  sewing,  to  say  nothing  of  nursing  the  sick.  The 
example  alone  of  one  refined  Christian  woman  is  a  great 
power  in  every  community  of  colored  people.  This 
school  work  is  true  missionary  work  of  the  most*effec- 

tive  kind.^ ^Miss  E.  B.  Emery  of   Maine,   read  the 

second  paper,  discussing,  with  marked  ability,  the  great 
questions  of  political  economy  at  the  South,  which  have 
puzzled  even  profound  statesmen.  The  homes  most  be 
made  pure  and  refined,  and  then  matters  will  adjust 
themselves.  Women  make  the  home,  and  in  every 
mighty  problem  on  earth  woman  are  at  the  foundation; 
therefore  save  the  women.  Miss  Emery  has  had  wide 
observation  of  life  at  the  South,  and  expresses  the  opin* 
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ion  emphatically  that  no  mission  work  on  earth  is  to  be 

so  rich  in  its  results  as  among  these  people. Mrs. 

Spence,  wife  of  Prof.  Spence  of  Fisk  University,  fol 
lowed  with  brief  remarks, -suggesting  that  the  main 
question  now  is  not  so  muoh  what  the  colored  woman  of 
the  South  is,  but  what  she  can  become.  The  women  of 
any  land  make  the  moral  standard  of  the  people,  and 
what  is  wanted  at  the  South  is  women  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  society.  The  great  agency  to  save  the 
South  is  the  schools. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Packard  felt  that  by  so  much  as  woman 
has  great  power,  by  so  much  is  she  called  on  to  go  down 
and  lift  up  her  own  sex.  They  can  now  do  a  work 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  formerly.  The 
marriage  relation,  with  the  coming  in  of  freedom,  has 
assumed  a  new  sacredness,  and  women  can  now  do  what 
no  one  else  can  in  the  work  of  elevating  and  refining  the 

colored  race. Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb  thought  there  was 

great  reason  for  looking  out  with  hopefulness  upon  this 
work,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  do  not  yet  by  any 
means  comprehend.  It  is  nothing  less  than  lifting  up 
and  saving  the  nation.     We  have  now  reached  the  point 

where  it  is  to  have  the  help  of  a  fresh  inspiration. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  followed  in  the  same  line  of  thought. 
A  man  had  said  to  him  recently:  "What  do  they  keep 
that  Missionary  Assciation  going  for  now  that  slavery  is 
abolished?"  But  the  society  has  kept  up  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  had  never  been  in  a  greater 
work  than  now.  Three  things  were  wanted  at  the 
North:  (1)  Information  on  the  work,  (2)  Enthusiasm, 
(3)  Practical  work.  It  is  hand  to  hand  work  that  tells, 
and  this  tremendous  problem  couldn't  be  met  by 
sending  down  a  few  barrels  of  old  clothes  from  the 
attic. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  of  Hampton,  Va.,  read  an  elab- 
orate report  on  Indian  work,  giving  a  somewhat  full  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  different  tribes  in  the 
country  as  to  civilization  and  education.  The  true  so- 
lution of  the  difficult  Indian  problem  he  felt  confident 
was  in  citizenship.  The  Indian  ought  to  have  the  same 
motives  to  industry  that  other  people  have,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  movement  all  along  the  line.  One  hun- 
dred Indian  children,  he  said,  can  be  educated  at  the 

average  cost  of  killing  a  single  Indian. Capt.  R.  H. 

Pratt  of  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn.,  where  he  has  charge 
of  the  education  of  Indian  children,  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  schools  efficiently  at  the  various  In- 
dian agencies,  as  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  discipline 
there.  But  at  Carlisle,  and  at  Hampton  under  Gen. 
Armstrong  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  The  experience 
at  these  schools  had  been  most  encouraging.  Yet  edu- 
cation Mrith  white  boys  and  girls  sometimes  fails,  and  it 
will  sometimes  with  Indians.  One  of  his  most  satisfac- 
tory experiments  had  been  the  placing  ,of  over  one 
hundred  Indian  children  in  private  families  the  last  va- 
cation.   They  had  come  back  greatly  improved. Gen. 

O.  O.  Howard,  in  a  paper  on  Oar  Social  Needs  and 
Their  Remedies,  which  he  read  at  the  meeting,  gave 


great  emphasis  to  education  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as 
the  two  remedies  to  be  applied  both  in  case  of  the  Indian 
and  the  negro. 

The  question  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  was  re- 
ferred by  the  last  annual  meeting  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  a  report  was  read  on  Wednesday  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Washburn,  recommending  certain  changes. 
This  report  in  turn  was  referred  to  a  committee  at  this 
meeting,  Hon.  Franklin  Fairbanks,  chairman.  This 
committee  recommended  certain  minor  changes,  such  as 
that  no  paid  officer  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  member 
'  of  the  Executive  Committee,  thus  making  the  constitu- 
tion conform  to  the  laws  of  New  York  as  they  now 
now  stand;  such  as  striking  out  the  provision  that  no 
slave-holder  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Association — a 
proviso  now  useless.  These  changes  were  adopted 
readily,  but  in  accordance  with  the  further  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  other  and  more  radical  changes 
were  referred  back  again  to  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
being  deemed  important  that  when  made  they  shall  be 
such  as  to  meet  the  nearly  unanimous  approval  of  the 
friends  of  the  society. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  chair- 
man, indorsed  most  heartily  the  financial  management 
of  the  Association,  and  recommended  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  raise  $300,000  the  coming  year,  against  the 
$224,000  of  the  last  year.. 

Every  seat  in  Plymouth  Church  was  filled  Thursday 
evening.  Rev.  Louis  Grout  led  in  prayer,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  O.  H.  White,  D.D.,  who  has  for 
several  years  been  raising  money  in  England  for  African 
missions,  by  Henry  D.  Hyde,  Esq.  of  Boston  who  is  an 
officer  in  Dr.  Webb's  church,  and  by  John  B.  Gough, 
Mr.  Hyde  declared  that  no  cause  before  the  American 
people  had  a  stronger  claim  upon  their  sympathies  and 
support  than  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The 
labor  of  the  colored  people  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  nation.  In  all  his  travelling  at  the  South  he  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  doing  manual  labor.  The  edu- 
cation and  elevation  of  the  blacks  ought  to  enlist  the  co* 
operation  of  all.  Mr.  Gough  followed  with  one  of  his 
inimitable  addresses,  and  the  meeting  closed  at  9.30 
o'clock  to  convene  in  Cleveland  next  year. 


Inter-Seminarj  Missionary  Alliance. 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  Alleg- 
heny City,  Pa.,  October  27-30,  and  we  give  a  report  of 
the  same,  taken  from  the  National  Baptist,  prepared  by 
W.  J.  Hunter: 

An  informal  reception  of  delegates  was  held  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Thursday  afternoon. 
This  was  intended  more  as  a  meeting  for  introduction,  and 
partook  of  that  nature.  All  sections  of  the  Union  were 
represented,  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and  as  far  south  as 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Alliance  now  embraces  fifteen 
denominations,  and  forty-six  theological  seminaries* 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance.    A  short  devotional  meeting  was  held  at  the  close 
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of  the  reception,  and  the  united  and  pointed  jiraycrs 
were  for  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  delegates  from  all  parts  seemed  enthusiastic  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  convention  a  success. 

In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  evening, 
Prof.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.  D.,  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Alliance. 
He  regarded  the  coming  of  the  convention  as  a  blessing 
to  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  He  welcomed 
the  delegates  to  the  sem-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  regarded  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  complete  evangelization  of  the  world. 
He  was  followed  by  Melvin  Jamegon,  D.  D.,  Baptist 
missionary  from  Burmah.  His  topic  was  "  The  Work 
Abroad."  His  remarks  were  principally  confined  to  the 
work  in  Bassein.  At  the  close  he  gave  a  stirring  appeal 
to  the  Alliance  to  send  men  to  the  field. 

After  a  short  devotional  meeting  on  Friday  morning, 
an  important  paper  was  read  by  Josephus  C.  Stcj)han  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  on  the  topic,  "  Apostolic  Methods 
of  Missionary  Work."  This  was  followed  by  a  spirited 
discussion.  Dowen  of  New  Brunswick  thought  that  the 
same  methods  snd  spirit  should  actuate  us  to-day  as  was 
manifested  by  the  apostles.  Wishard  of  New  York  con- 
sidered the  individual  effort  of  the  apostles  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Groff  of  Rochester  thought  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  determined  their 
methods  of  work.  Stewart  of  Xenia  called  attention  to 
the  unceasing  prayer  in  the  apostles'  methods.  Kinney 
of  Chicago  emphasized  the  personality  of  the  apostles  as 
one  of  the  striking  features  in  ^11  their  methods.  Stil- 
well  of  Crozer  regarded  the  boldness  and  fidelity  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  as  the  acting  principle  M'hich 
spread  the  truth. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Thomas  J.  Finney,  Xenia 
Seminary  (U.  P.) :  "  Importance  of  Developing  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Interest  in  Sabbath  Schools."  The  speaker 
showed  the  Sabbath-school  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  church,  and  the  only  hope  of  future  missionary 
success.  An  animated  discussion  followed.  Parkin  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  showed  the  importance  of 
developing  a  benevolent  spirit  in  the  children,  in  connec- 
tion with  inciting  a  missionary  spirit.  Bradley  of  Prince- 
ton regarded  Sunday-school  literature  as  an  important 
auxiliary  in  creating  an  interest.  J.  R.  Harris  of  Lin- 
coln University  spoke  of  teaching  true  and  definite  ideas 
of  missionary  subjects  to  Sunday-schools.  Warrington 
of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  regarded  the  Sabbath- 
school  as  the  birthplace  of  our  future  missionaries. 
Prof.  Young  of  Allegheny  Seminary  (U.  P.)  spoke  of 
the  influence  of  teaching  on  ths  life  of  John  Wesley. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Home  Missionary 
Work,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. The  inspiration  was  started  by  an  excellent 
paper,  read  by  C.  L.  Logan,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
(Meth.),  on  "The  Present  Peculiar  Demands  of  the 
Home  Field."    This  paper  was  ably  written  and  forcibly 


delivered,  and  covered  the  peculiar  features  of  the  west- 
ern field.  The  three  great  enemies  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  are  Catholicism,  Morraonism  and  rank  Infidelity. 
This  subject  touched  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  many,  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
stated  their  readiness  at  once  to  enter  upon  this  work  as 
soon  as  they  had  completed  their  studies.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Nevius,  missionary  from  China,  said  there  should  be  no 
antagonism  between  the  Home  and  Foreign  fields,  but 
that  they  were  one.  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer  from  California 
spoke  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  at  present  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  what  was  needed  most  was  the  preach- 
ing of  the  simple  Gospel.  Several  young  men  took  part 
who  had  met  the  western  element  in  their  fields  of  work 
during  the  summer  vacation.  They  found  it  meant 
work. 

Naturally  and  appropriately,  at  the  close  of  this  dis- 
cussion, a  paper  was  read  on  "  The  Best  Methods  of 
Meeting  the  Demand  of  the  Home-Field,"  by  John  How- 
land  of  Hartford  Seminary.  Reed  of  New  York,  in 
taking  up  the  discussion,  took  the  two  ideas  of  patriotism 
and  love  for  souls  as  that  which  would  shape  aright  oar 
methods.  Anderson  of  Chicago  regarded  the  dissemina- 
tion of  correct  information  concerning  the  west,  to  be 
helpful  in  giving  the  proper  method.  Smiley  of  Alleg- 
heny thought  that  this  convention  of  men  consecrated  to 
Christ  was  an  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Home  field. 
Page  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  presented  the  needs  of  the 
great  southwest,  and  the  dearth  of  laborers  there.  Kin- 
ney of  Chicago  stirred  the  convention  by  a  thrilling 
speech,  advocating  that  the  home  missionary  shoald  be 
the  incarnation  of  holy  principles,  and  fight  singlsr 
handed,  if  need  be,  rather  than  give  up  a  principla 
Nelson  of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  brought  before 
the  convention  the  problem  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  south. 

Friday  evening  the  convention  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Buttz  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Jack- 
son of  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  Buttz  was  a  pleasing  and  earnest  speaker.  HiB 
theme,  "  The  Lives  and  Labors  of  Chrbtian  Mission- 
aries; Their  Quickening  Power  on  the  Church  at  Home," 
infused  new  life  into  all  interested  in  missionary  work. 
The  lives  and  labors  of  the  grand  men  who  have  passed 
away  ought  to  increase  the  missionary  life  of  those  at 
home.  It  is  not  great  works  of  architecture;  it  is  great 
historical  characters  that  stir  the  world.  Through  the 
influence  of  these  men's  lives,  there  should  be  revealed 
at  home  the  superiority  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all 
other  religions.  The  Church  must  feel  the  quickening 
power  which  comes  as  the  result  of  such  labors.  There 
should  be  a  broader  and  wider  catholicity  created  in  the 
churches  by  the  lives  of  those  heroic  men  who  have 
made  their  names  household  words  becaose  of  the  great 
things  they  did  for  the  race. 

Dr.  Jackson  followed  on  the  attraetive  theme,  **  The 
Cross,  the  Inspiration  of  Missions."  Before  sudi  an 
assemblage,  and  treating  of  such  a  theno^  the  speaker 
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realized  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  With  all  the 
power  of  rhetoric,  the  grace  of  gesture,  and  the  f orcible- 
ness  of  clearest  emphatic  expression,  the  speaker  thrilled 
the  audience.  He  showed  that  the  cross  contained  the 
three  great  world-moving  forces: — the  inspiration  of 
power,  the  inspiration  of  love  and  the  inspiration  of  self- 
sacrifice.  These  are  what  give  force  to  character,  and 
make  men  Christ- like.  The  sentiment  of  all  was,  that 
the  speaker  struck  the  key-note  in  all  missionary  en- 
deavor. The  effect  of  such  a  discourse  was  to  aronse 
the  delegates,  and  make  them  cling  to  the  cross  more 
£rmly  than  ever.  The  impressions  made  on  many 
minds  as  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cross  will  not 
«oon  become  dim,  or  be  effaced.  Before  the  meeting 
closed,  Dr.  Allen,  missionary  among  the  Freedmen,  made 
a  brief  address  on  the  hopefulness  of  the  work  among 
that  people.  After  giving  them  citizenship,  we  need  to 
give  them  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible. 

The  discussion  which  followed  Saturday  morning,  the 
able  papers  read  by  Chalmers  Martin  of  Princeton  Semin- 
ary, on  "  Christian  Aggressiveness;  the  Church's  Answer 
to  Infidelity,"  and  by  John  R.  Gow  of  Newton  Centre 
Seminary  on  "  How  may  Every  Theological  Student  be 
Brought  to  a  Conscientious  Consideration  and  Decision 
of  the  Missionary  Question?"  was  very  spirited  and 
earnest.  It  elicited  the  fact  that  several  of  the  delegates 
had  already  made  the  decision  to  go  at  once  to  the  for- 
eign field.  The  convention  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
last  year  had  been  criticised  as  affording  young  men  an 
opportunity  to  gush  without  practical  results.  But  from 
the  reports  from  the  various  seminaries  of  the  influence 
of  last  year's  convention,  and  from  the  number  reported 
who  went  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  field  as  the  result  of 
those  meetings,  that  was  certainly  a  rash  judgment.  The 
influences  of  the  meetings  last  year  had  been  felt  on  the 
seminaries  in  increased  missionary  interest,  and  was 
more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  delegates  attending  the  meetings  at  Allegheny  had 
been  at  New  Brunswick,  yet  they  were  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. Many  of  the  delegates,  moved  by  the  influences 
at  work  in  this  convention,  expressed  a  willingness  and 
readiness  to  go  wherever  divinely  directed. 

An  able  paper  was  read  Saturday  afternoon  by 
John  Trumbull  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  subject, 
^'The  Practice  of  Medicine;  Its  Relation  to  Mis- 
;sionary  Work."  The  various  phases  of  the  paper 
were  taken  up  and  discussed.  Medicine  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  families  of  the 
heathen,  and  of  securing  opportunities  for  sowing  the 
^ood  seed.  But  there  were  many  disadvantages  in  com- 
bining the  minister  and  the  physician.  The  physician's 
time  would  be  so  occupied,  and  he  would  be  so  overrun 
by  applicants  that  the  great  object  of  his  mission  would 
be  unattained.  It  was  urged  by  Dr.  Speer,  from  China, 
Bev.  K.  P.  Dunlap  of  Siam,  Rev.  D.  S.  Lyon  of  China, 
Rev.  D.  Allen  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  other  mb- 
flionaries  present,  that  the  ordinary  missionary  should 
liave  a  knowledge  of  die  common  principles  of  hygiene 


and  medicine,  sufficient  to  care  for  himself  and  family 
and  those  associated  with  him,  in  case  of  ordinary  dis- 
eases. There  was  a  great  and  pressing  need  of  physi- 
cians and  missionaries,  but  it  was  thought  better  for  the 
cause  that  their  work  should  be  distinct. 

A  large  and  appreciative  congregation  assembled  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Arthur  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  subject  was:  "The 
Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Missions;  Its  Import- 
ance and  the  Means  of  Increasing  Its  Power."  In  a 
rapid  and  forcible  manner  be  traced  the  history  of  the 
Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  from  the  time  of  Whitefield 
to  the  present,  and  showed  what  an  effect  concerted 
prayer  has  had  on  the  aggressiveness  and  energy  of  the 
Church.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  need  for  continued 
liberality  in  the  support  of  mission  work,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  not  only  for  the  missionaries,  but 
also  for  the  Foreign  Boards,  which  occupy  positions  of 
such  responsibility. 

Sunday  morning  was  given  to  attendance  upon  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations,  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  visiting  clergymen. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  convention  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  C.  W.  Park,  (Cong.)  of  India,  and  by  J.  L.  Nevius. 
D.  D.,  (Pres.)  of  China,  representing  the  work  on  their 
respective  fields.  They  spoke  of  the  great  force  of  cus- 
tom with  which  the  missionary  has  to  contend,  and  of 
the  endeavor  of  the  people  to  work  out  their  own  right- 
eousness by  accumulating  merit.  This  merit  was  ob- 
tainted  by  austerity  of  life,  self-given  penance,  and  per- 
sonal infliction  of  pain.  In  China,  missionaries  have 
been  employed  as  translators  and  interpreters  in  all  gov- 
ermental  affairs,  and  thus  they  have  secured  immunity 
from  danger  in  their  mission  work. 

Sunday  evening,  from  the  text,  "  Doth  he  not  leave 
the  ninety  and  nine,"  Dr.  Strong  preached  a  scholarly 
and  masterly  sermon.  He  applied  the  text  to  the  mis- 
sion work,  and  showed  the  wisdom  of  bestowing  atten- 
tion upon  the  despised  and  degraded  races  of  mankind; 
that  such  were  the  historical  workings  of  Christianity, 
that  Christian  love  manifests  itself  in  this  way,  and  that 
such  a  course  would  most  glorify  Christ.  The  close  at- 
tention that  was  paid  to  the  discourse,  showed  that  it 
was  well  received  and  appreciated  by  the  audience.  It 
left  an  impression  upon  ministerial  students  which  will 
not  soon  be  effaced. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay,  missionary  from  Japan,  followed 
the  sermon  by  an  address  on  "  The  Progress  of  the 
Work  Amon^  the  Japanese." 

After  the  oenediction  had  been  pronounced,  and  the 
general  congregation  had  departed,  a  farewell  meeting 
for  prayer  and  consecration  was  held.  Petition  rapidly 
followed  petition,  and  all  hearts  beat  with  fraternal  feel- 
ing as  the  concluding  hymn,  "  Blessed  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  was  sung.  Special  prayer  was  made  for  R.  iL 
Mateer,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Alliance,  to  whose 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  missions,  the  begin- 
ning and  success  of  the  International  Seminary  Alliance 
is  largely  due.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  China  to  begin 
his  life's  work  among  the  heathen. 
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Missionary  Work  of  *tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnreh. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaries  made  in  Sep- 
tember is  published  in  the  Spirit  of  Missions  for  No- 
vember and  December. 

DOMESTIC    MISSIONS. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  including  legacies  and  spec- 
ials— the  former  amounting  to  $37,100.13,  the  latter  to 
$40,333.06 — are  $220,693.29,  and,  excluding  both  $143,- 
160.11.  The  legacies  are  about  $10,000  in  excess  of 
those  of  any  previous  year.  The  amount  of  appropria- 
tions was  $167,900;  while  the  receipts  from  legacies, 
offerings  in  churches,  individual  gifts  and  other  sources, 
are  $13,260.24  in  excess  of  those  figures.  The  total  re- 
ceipts available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee,  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $36,894.90, 
and,  including  specials,  $65,320.21. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  work — commonly  called 
central  expenses — has  been  four  and  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  In  other  words, 
ninety-six  cents  of  every  dollar  received,  lacking  less 
than  two  mills,  have  been  sent,  or  will  be  sent  to  be 
workers  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  the  Domestic 
Department  of  the  service  is  now  thirteen.  The  number 
of  missionaries  receiving  stipends  from  the  Domestic 
Committee  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  from 
Sept.  Ist.  1880  to  Sept.  Ist.  1881,  to  white  people  287; 
to  Chinese  1;  to  colored  people  28;  as  teachers  to  colored 
people  18;  to  Indians,  both  missionaries  and  teachers, 
62. 

We  shall  give  other  information  next  month  in  our 
number  on  Home  Missions. 

FOBEIGN   MISSIONS. 

For  the  first  time  since  1873  the  treasurer  closed  his 
books  with  cash  on  hand.  The  amount  received  from 
parishes  was  $102,726.48;  from  Miscellaneous  Sources, 
$57,326.29;  from  Legacies,  $22,977.06;  from  interest, 
$2,729.46;  total  receipts,  $186,768.29. 

The  Central  Expenses,  or  cost  of  administration  and 
collection  for  the  year  are  six  and  three-tenths  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  amount  administered  for  Foreign  Missions. 
If  those  sums  be  added  which  were  received  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  publications,  and  for  other  matters  not 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  the  percentage  is 
reduced  to  five  and  three-tenths. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary,  over  and  above  their  usual 
efforts,  have  paid  in  a  little  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  under  a  pledge  of  four  thousand,  to  be  redeemed 
before  September  1st.  next,  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed Hospital  at  Osaka;  they  have  raised  the  means 
required  for  the  "outfit,"  travelling  expenses  and  sup- 
port of  Miss  Belle  T.  Michie,  Missionary  Teacher  to 
Japan;  they  have  provided  for  the  support  of  Miss 
Florence  R.  Pitman;  The  Calvary  Church  Woman's 
Foreign  Mission  Association,  of  New  York,  have  paid  in 
$572  toward  the  support  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  Boone,  Medi- 
.  oal  Missionary  at  Shanghai,  and  the  carrying  on  of  his 
work;  and  the  Maryland  Branch  have  paid  four  hundred 


dollars  additional  upon  the  endowment  of  the  "Bishop 
Boone"  scholarship  in  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai,  un- 
dertaken by  them. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  Endowments,  "Specials'^ 
and  current  work,  including  a  number  of  new  annual 
scholarships,  has  been  $19,960.48;  the  value  of  boxes 
sent  abroad  has  been  $893.20. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Graves  and  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Boyd  have  been  placed  upon  the  fund  previously  re- 
ported as  raised  by  the  Auxiliary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  "outfit,"  travelling  expenses  and  salary  for  a  time  of 
a  new  missionary  to  China. 

The  ladies  of  The  Mexican  League,  very  much  to 
their  own  gratification,  as  also  to  that  of  the  Committee, 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  diligent  work  by  a  decided 
increase  in  their  receipts.  By  the  efforts  of  their  treas- 
urer and  others,  extra  pledges  have  been  made,  sufficient 
in  amount  to  warrant  the  Board  in  raising  its  annual 
appropriation  to  Mexico  in  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the 
support  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Butler,  who  has  gone  out  and 
assumed  charge  of  the  Department  of  Theological  Edu- 
cation in  the  Mexican  Church.  The  contributions  from 
the  League  during  the  year  have  been,  to  be  applied 
under  the  appropriation,  $16,678.04;  for  building  pur- 
poses, $2,836.00;  for  personal  benefit  of  workers  in  the 
field,  etc.,  $424.26,  making  together  $18,837.29. 

The  Reports  of  the  different  foreign  missions  will  be 
given  as  we  treat  of  the  fields  in  which  they  are  placed. 
We  rejoice  at  the  advance  the  Boards  have  made  the 
past  year. 


ADBval    MMtlog    of  General    MlMlosarj    ConuilttM   of  the 
Episcopal  Chnreh. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  commenc- 
ing  November  2.  The  Treasurers  reported  the  receipts 
from  November  1,  1880,  to  October  31,  1881,  to  be 
$626,663.89,  being  an  increase  of  $68,292.76.  The  dis- 
bursements were,  for  Foreign  Missions,  $322,636.26; 
Domestic  Missions,  $284,492,86;  Office  Expenses,  $14,- 
979.08;  Incidental  Expenses,  (of  wlach  $9,990.27  waB 
for  interest),  $22,641.36;  Total,  $648,084.82.  The  in- 
debtedness amounts  to  $130,922.64.  The  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  $675,000. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  $316,147,  being  an  advance  of  $16,973  over  last 
year.  A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher  of 
Baltimore,  proposing  to  donate  $6,000  to  $7,000  toward 
the  Theological  Institution  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College 
at  Foochow,  China,  on  condition  that  an  ordained 
married  man  be  sent  as  a  Theological  Tutor.  He  also 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  three  married  ordained 
missionaries,  to  act  as  teachers  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  to 
Japan,  and  will  pay  $600  a  year  toward  the  salary  of 
each  for  five.  Or,  if  the  Board  preferred  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses out,  then  he  would  pay  $800  per  year  toward  die 
salary  of  each  man  for  five  years.  The  proposition  waf 
accepted. 

The  New   York  Christian  Advocate^  in  view  of  tfc« 
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reports  made  and  action  taken  by  the  Committee,  pre- 
sents the  following  as  the  Missionary  Outlook: 

CONDITION    OF    THE   FOBEI6N   MISSIONS. 

These  may  be  spoken  of  as  flourishing,  hopeful,  and 
precarious.  In  general  terms,  India,  China,  Germany 
And  Sweden  are  flourishing,  yielding  ample  returns  for 
the  money  expended  upon  them.  Italy  and  Japan  are 
hopeful,  and,  considering  the  short  time  since  their  es- 
tablishment, may  be  said  to  be  very  flourishing.  Mexico 
is  hopeful,  and  South  America,  under  its  present  man- 
agement, is  promising  excellent  results.  Denmark  and 
Norway  are  securely  established,  and  their  condition 
Affords  good  ground  for  hope.  Liberia  will  be  better 
understood  when  Bishop  Harris,  if  he  shall  complete  his 
plans,  shall  have  returned  from  his  visit  to  that  country. 
Bulgaria,  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  most  important 
"fields,  is  struggling  for  existence,  needing  more  money 
and  men.  The  period  of  uncertainty  concerning  our 
success  in  nearly  all  the  countries  above  mentioned  has 
passed,  we  believe,  never  to  return.  In  most  of  them, 
should  we  withdraw,  Methodism  would  live  forever. 
Yet  all  of  them  need  our  fostering  care  to  attain  the 
^eatest  efficiency. 

THE    HOME   WORK. 

This  includes  foreign  peoples  among  us,  neglected 
portions  of  cities,  the  Indians,  the  great  Territories,  the 
newer  States,  and  the  sparsely  settled  and  impoverished 
sections  of  the  older  States,  and  a  most  important  part 
of  it  is  the  work  in  the  South  among  the  Freedmen  and 
their  descendants,  and  such  of  the  white  population  as, 
•desiring  to  adhere  to  us,  or  reached  by  our  agencies,  need 
assistance  in  maintaining  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  other  institutions  of  religion  in  harmony  with 
our  spirit  and  methods.  In  some  of  these  diversified 
^elds  we  are  meeting  with  great  success,  in  others  barely 
maintaining  the  ground  already  gained,  in  some  falling 
back.  The  General  Minutes  afford,  not,  indeed,  a  full 
index  of  our  position — for  arithmetic  cannot  measure 
spiritual,  moral,  or  even  intellectual  forces — but  by  com- 
parison from  year  to  year,  materials  for  an  approximate 
estimate  of  our  relative  progress  or  decline.  For  obvious 
reasons,  to  state  those  results  in  detail  would  be  impoli- 
tic; for  the  exposure  of  decline  often  destroys  the  last 
«park  of  hope  and  makes  death  certain,  while  encourage- 
ment needs  no  trumpeter.  As  a  whole,  the  Home  work 
is  prospering,  needing  only  more  money  and  a  more  rigid 
:and  discriminating  administration  than  has  sometimes 
been  seen  when  it  was  most  needed. 

OBLIOATIONS   OF   THE   CHUBCH   TO   ITS   MISSIONABIES. 

We  speak  of  those  in  the  Foreign  field,  and  of  those 
in  such  portions  of  the  Home  work  that  they  have  the 
same  isolation,  lack  of  material  and  social  support  on  the 
ground,  and  consequent  dependence  on  the  sympathy 
and  money  of  the  Church  at  large.  Primarily  the  in- 
Jnoction  of  the  Master  rests  upon  the  Church  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  This  means,  being  inter- 
preted, Go  or  Send.  The  command  to  Go  rests  on  the 
missionary,  the  command   to  Send  on  the  rest  of  the 


Church.  But  they  that  are  sent  cannot  go  ^^on  this 
warfare  at  their  own  charges."  Mr.  Taylor's  men,  in 
certain  countries,  and  under  certain  conditions,  after 
reaching  the  field,  may  live  and  thrive.  Nay  more,  they 
are  living  and  doing  some  of  the  grandest  work  of  the 
ages;  but  no  man  sees  more  clearly  or  affirms  more  con- 
stantly than  that  apostle  of  Christ,  William  Taylor,  that 
the  organized  missionary  work  of  the  Church  could  not 
be  carried  on  in  that  way.  When  missionaries  have  been 
duly  commissioned  and  sent  forth  the  Church  is  obli- 
gated to  support  them,  not  only  by  contract,  but  by  the 
higher  law  of  essential  equity.  And  when  the  converts 
come  forth  from  their  old  religions,  or  from  their  former 
irreligion,  and  bearing  all  that  they  must  bear  for  Christ's 
sake,  the  Church  is  bound  to  assist  them  in  maintaining 
the  institution  of  Christianity  until  they  can  stand  alone. 
Specific  obligations,  therefore,  rest  upon  the  Church  to 
support  every  missionary  whom  it  has  sent  out,  and  to 
assist  every  Church  which,  under  their  labors,  may  begin 
to  be.  And  this  holds  true  of  men  doing  practically 
missionary  work  in  Mississippi,  Utah,  Arizona,  or  among 
the  American  Indians.  If  there  be  left  one  man  among 
us  who  does  not  feel  much  sympathy  with  Missions,  the 
obligation  is  upon  him  to  assist  the  Church  to  fulfill  the 
contracts,  expressed  and  implied,  as  strongly  as  if  he  had 
a  son  a  missionary. 

THE    APPROPBIATION   FOB   NEXT   TEAS. 

The  sum  appropriated  is  $692,262,  as  small  an  amount 
as  could  be  depended  on  to  sustain  the  work.  In  some 
cases  we  fear  it  is  too  small.  This  must  all  be  spent.  If 
it  is  not  all  raised,  the  debt  increases.  This  amount 
averages  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per 
member.  If  the  pastors  will  make  earnest  personal 
efforts,  every  one  can  obtain  more  than  the  average,  and 
many  with  ease  can  collect  larger  amounts.  Every 
Methodist  Church  should  have  two  days  of  jubilee  in 
each  year — the  day  when  the  fruits  of  a  revival  are 
gathered  into  full  membership,  and  the  day  of  the  Mis- 
sionary offering.  If  the  second  of  these  days  is  not  a 
jubilee,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  first  should  be. 


Self-Sapport  in  our  Missions. 

The  Missionary  Secretaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  send  out  the  following: 

Certain  statements  have  been  recently  given  to  the 
public  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  our  Church  which  need  correction.  We 
quote  the  following  remarkable  announcement  which 
proceeds  from  a  quarter  worthy  of  attention: 

'^  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  after  more  than  fifty  years 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  work  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  no  one  of  its  Mission  has  made  any  approach 
to  becoming  self-sustaining;  on  the  contrary,  every 
year's  estimate  of  needed  appropriations  exceeds  that  of 
the  year  before." 

We  glance  at  the  Annual  Reports  of  our  Missionary 
Society,  and  we  find  they  say  from  year  to  year  of  our 
first  Foreign  Mission,  ^^  Africa  commenced  in  1833,"  and 
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consequently  the  more  than  fifty  years  dwindles  down  to 
lees  than  fifty  years,  while  it  was  fourteen  years  after 
Africa  was  "  commenced  "  that  we  took  up  our  second 
foreign  field,  and  several  of  the  Foreign  Missions  are  not 
yet  ten  years  old.  Let  us  look  further.  The  only  Mission 
that  even  approximates  an  age  of  fifty  years  receives 
now  an  appropriation  of  but  little  more  than  $4,000,  in- 
stead of  the  nearly  $40,000  of  earlier  years.  Nor  is  it 
the  only  Mission  of  which  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
"  every  year's  estimate  of  needed  appropriations  exceeds 
that  of  the  year  before."  We  will  take  India  for  exam- 
ple. By  examining  the  file  of  the  Mission  Rooms  we 
discover  that  the  ^rand  total  of  the  "  estimates "  for 
India  for  1881  was  $66,251.50;  for  1880  they  were  $60,- 
629;  for  1879^  $67,100;  for  1878,  $71,917;  for  1877, 
$82,220;  for  1876,  $92,222. 

The  fact  is,  then,  just  the  reverse  of  that  given  in  the 
statement  controverted.  The  estimates  have  gradually 
diminished  from  year  to  year.  And  it  is  likewise  so 
with  the  expenditures.  Going  back  ten  years,  we  find 
from  tables  in  Dr.  RCid's  "  History  of  Missions  "that 
$66,839.25  was  expended,  and  going  back  five  years  more 
we  find  that  $93,144.53  was  expended.  And  this  was  at 
that  time  the  general  range  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
Treasurer  reports  $58,592.83  as  expended  last  year, 
$73,999.85  the  year  before,  $73,451.30  the  year  before, 
etc.,  etc.  The  expenditures  last  year  were  smaller  than 
they  had  ever  been  since  the  India  Mission  had  reached 
its  full  development.  The  salaries  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, it  is  true,  have  remained  for  many  years  a 
constant  quantity  in  the  expenditures.  The  native 
Church  in  India  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  able  to 
support  the  American  missionaries.  But  the  other  parts 
of  the  work  will  show  how  gross  an  error  is  contained 
in  the  declaration,  that  "  no  one  of  its  (the  Missionary 
Society's)  Missions  has  made  an  approach  to  being  self- 
sustaining." 

The  India  Mission  has  a  most  important  and  extensive 
system  of  schools,  in  which  8,388  children  were  last  year 
instructed.  The  cost  of  this  work  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the  mission- 
aries to  Quarterly,  District  and  Annual  Conferences, 
once  allowed,  is  no  longer  paid  by  the  Missionary  Society. 
This  the  missionaries  voluntarily  surrendered,  that  the 
natives  might  be  required  to  do  the  same.  Dr.  Thoburn, 
while  yet  in  North  India,  gave  up  his  salary  and  relied 
on  the  Church  in  India  for  a  support.  The  Rev.  J.  T 
M'Mahon  did  likewise,  and  we  suspect  endured  many 
privations,  and  even  sufferings,  by  his  undertaking. 
This,  though  the  charge  served  was  English-speaking. 
Brother  M'Mahon  only  consented  to  resume  his  support 
from  the  Missionary  Society  when  his  health  was  broken, 
and  his  sacrifices,  perhaps,  brought  this  upon  him  pre- 
maturely. Some  men,  like  the  pure  and  noble  George 
Bo  wen,  support  themselves  by  labor  in  other  departments. 
They  live  mostly  in  a  very  humble,  self-sacrificing  way. 
How  unjust  it  is  to  the  men  of  martyr-like  spirit  that 
the  class  of  men  to  which  they  belong  should  be  spoken 


of  as  "preferring  to  draw  (their)  supplies  from  the 
plethoric  treasury  at  home." 

From  the  latest  India  Conference  reports  we  select 
the  following  contributions  as  samples  of  what  the  native 
Churches  are  doing  for  their  pastors:  Naini  Tal,  $36; 
Gurhwal,  $12;  Shajehanpore,  $78;  Pahnapore,  $12; 
Moradabad,  $42;  Amroha,$45;  Lucknow  native  Church, 
$110;  Seetapore,  $18;  Hardui,  10;  Gondah,  $30;  Cawn- 
pore  native  Church,  $90.  Considering  the  smallness  of 
the  salaries  of  the  native  pastors  and  the  little  wages  of 
laborers  in  India,  this  is  certainly  some  "approach^ 
toward  self-support.  The  native  Church  is  learning  to 
support  the  native  preacher,  and  the  time  will  come  whett 
such  great  men  as  Fieldbrave,  Cutting,  Haqq,  Janvier^ 
Bose  and  others,  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  Church 
into  their  care,  and  the  foreign  messengers  withdraw^ 
and  the  problem  of  self-support  be  accomplished.  We 
find,  moreover,  at  the  close  of  the  India  Conference 
Minutes,  acknowledgements  of  contributions  to  our  work 
in  India,  by  the  people,  varying  from  $16,000  to  $26,000' 
— a  fact  of  no  small  import  in  the  question  before  us. 

We  join  hands  with  all  who  seek  to  inspire  the  Mission 
Churches  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands  with  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance.  But  we  must  be  just  to  the  workers  in  the 
fields;  we  must  acknowledge  their  labors  and  sacrifices* 
We  must  not  fancy  evils  to  exist  where  they  do  not 
exist.  We  must  not  awaken  distrust  where  our  brethren 
desert  our  confidence.  Above  all,  we  must  be  careful 
to  reason  from  facts  that  are  facts. 


An  Offlciali 


Perseention  in  Persia. 

(Persecution  of  Christian  Converts  at  Hamadan. 
Order  issued  at  Teheran  concerning  the  a£fair.) 

BY  REV.  J.  L.  POTTEB  OF  PBBSIA« 

Reports  of  persecution  at  Hamadan  have  from  time  to- 
time  been  sent  to  America,  The  last  case  has  proved 
the  most  serious  one  of  all.  Two  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism  were  falsely  accused  of  committing  forni- 
cation with  a  Mussulman  woman.  They  were  violently 
seized,  thrown  into  prison,  and  severely  beaten.  While 
in  the  prison,  the  chief  officer  repeatedly  reviled  and 
beat  them,  urging  them  to  become  MussulmanSy  but  they 
maintained  a  good  confession;  declaring,  '*If  yon  cut 
off  6ur  heads  we  will  not  deny  Jesus."  Ultimately,  they 
were  released  upon  paying  a  large  sum. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hamadan  became  involved 
in  the  trouble  because  he  telegraphed  to  Teheran  con- 
cerning the  oppression.  The  Governor  being  much  en- 
raged on  this  account,  ordered  the  pastor  to  be  basti- 
naded,  and  his  feet  were  actually  bound  for  this  purpose. 
He  was,  however,  released  without  being  beaten,  bat 
with  the  threat  of  severe  punishment  if  he  should  again 
interfere  in  these  matters.  After  this  dishonor  he 
fled  the  city,  being  greatly  frightened,  alld  took  refuge 
in  a  neighboring  village,  under  the  protection  of  a 
friendly  Persian  nobleman.  Subsequently  fearing  that 
the  Governor  would  take  him  by  force  from  his  refuge, 
and  have  him  actually  beaten,  he  fled  to  Teheran. 

After  he  had  gone,   the   Governor    telegraphed   Uy 
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Teheran  that  the  priest  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  the 
congregation  did  not  want  him.  The  congregation,  on 
learning  this,  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  two  weeks  before,  their  pastor  had  fled,  and 
it  was  evident  to  the  Noble  Oflicer  that  without  a  pastor 
the  congregation  would  be  scattered;  and  praying  that 
a  remedy  be  furnished. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  by  this  time  had  been  made 
known  to  the  proper  authorities  at  Teheran  through  the 
kind  and  efficient  exertions  of  his  Excellency  Mr.  R.  F. 
Thomson,  H.  B.  M.  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  as 
well  as  by  representations  made  through  natives,  the 
pastor  himself  being  allowed  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Persian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  juris- 
diction over  all  non-Mussulman  sects  in  the  kingdom. 
This  high  official  telegraphed  an  answer  to  the  congre- 
gation at  Hamadan  to  this  effect:  "I  will  return  your 
priest;  be  at  rest."  Subsequently  a  very  strong  order 
was  issued  by  him,  addressed  to  the  Governor  at 
Hamadan. 

This  is  the  sixth  order  we  have  obtained  from  the 
Persian  authorities  at  Teheran  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed converts  from  Judaism  at  that  city.  The  dccu 
ment  may  be  translated  thus: 

"  Concerning  the  reports  respecting  the  Hamadan 
Priest;  after  investigation,  and  an  interview  with  him, 
as  well  as  from  circumstantial  evidence,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Armenians  have  not  the  boldness  and  auda- 
city to  meddle  with  a  Mussulman  woman.  This  affair 
is  solely  the  result  of  calumny  and  extortion  on  the  part 
of  certain  individual  soldiers. 

"  And  with  regard  to  the  report  that  the  congregation 
of  the  church  do  not  want  the  priest,  this  also  is  devoid 
of  correctness,  because  the  congregation  have  written 
and  sent  a  paper  of  testimony,  recognizing  him  as  pos- 
sessing authority  in  their  (religious)  work  and  affairs. 
If  anything  has  been  taken  under  the  name  of  fine  or 
penalty,  it  is  the  result  of  an  unjust  purpose  and  intent. 

"  Whatever  excellent  endeavors  that  one  near  royalty 
(t.  e.  the  Governor)  may  put  forth  in  the  way  of  caring 
for  the  interests  of  subjects  of  the  State,  of  whatever 
religion  and  sect  they  may  be,  will  be  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing confidence  in  his  rule  {L  6.  will  strengthen  his 
tenure  of  office).  But  if  there  is  neglect  of  their  rights, 
and  of  investigations,  fleeing  and  wandering  in  every 
direction,  in  every  place  they  will  bear  accusations  and 
spread  reports,  which  will  be  a  means  of  trouble  to  the 
officers  of  the  exalted  State. 

"  This  time  I  have  sent  back  the  priest  solely  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  and  assisting  that  one  near  Royalty 
that  upon  his  arrival  at  Hamadan,  having  shown  him  and 
his  the  necessary  grace  and  consideration,  by  your  favor 
of  protection,  complete  hope  may  be  gained,  and  their 
desolation  and  distress  removed.  Assuredly,  with  appro- 
priate clemency  and  skill  you  will  spare  no  endeavors 
to  satisfy  them,  and  render  them  hopeful.  There  is 
nothing  more." 

"  Zee-Kaada,  (the  eleventh  month  of  the  Arabian 
year)  1298." 

Teheran,  Persia,  October  19th,  1881. 


The  Oberiin  China  Band. 

BY   C.    D.    TKNXEY,    COnRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Last  winter  two  or  three  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Oberiin,  after  hearing  a  stirring  missionary 
address  by  Prof.  Judson  Smith  of  the  Oberiin  Seminary, 
conceivjed  tho  idea  of  a  missionary  band  to  be  made  up 
of  Oberiin  students  and  led  by  Prof.  Smith. 

One  of  them  who  was  already  under  commission  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  wrote  to  the  secre- 
taries about  the  matter. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Board  had  been  contemplat- 
ing making  an  advance  into  the  interior  provinces  of 
Northern  China  for  several  years,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented from  establishing  a  new  mission  by  the  lack  of 
men.  The  secretaries  therefore  took  the  movement  at 
Oberiin  as  providential  and  wrote  at  once  saying  that 
they  would  gladly  commit  the  new  China  Mission  into 
the  hands  of  Oberiin  Seminary.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  a  band  of  students  was  at  once  formed  with  a  view 
of  unlertaking  the  work. 

Prof.  Smith  very  naturally  found  it  impossible  to 
accept  their  invitation  to  act  as  leader  of  the  movement, 
but  he  has  used  all  his  influence  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  organization  at  Oberiin  comprises  both  those  who 
have  decided  to  work  in  China,  and  those  who  are  still 
unable  to  make  definite  plans. 

The  first  of  the  company  sailed  for  China  in  Septem- 
ber,— Mr.  M.  L.  Stimson.  Three  others  follow  him  next 
year,  and  others  will  follow  in  two  yeai-s. 

The  province  first  to  be  occupied  by  the  band  is 
Shansi,  the  second  of  the  row  of  four  northern  provinces 
in  China.  From  Shansi  the  work  will  be  pushed  inland 
as  soon  a^  possible  to  Shensi  and  Kansuh. 

The  interest  in  this  missionary  enterprise  has  already 
proved  a  great  spiritual  blessing  to  Oberiin  Seminary. 

As  the  work  developes  men  will  be  ready  to  take 
their  places  in  it. 

Oberiin  needs  the  prayers  of  all  Christians  in  their 
new  responsibility  which  she  has  undertaken. 


A  Widow's  Mite. 

BY   REV.  CARROLL   S.  LONG,  M.  A.,  OF   JAPAN. 

Mr,  Editor: — I  send  you  the  following  brief  sketch, 
hoping  it  may  teach  those  who  may  read  it  not  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things,  and  those  whose  contributions 
to  benevolent  objects  are  necessarily  small  not  to  despair 
of  their  usefulness. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  taking  leave  of  my 
friends  in  the  chapel  of  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  Japan,  "  a 
certain  pcor  widow  " — poor  in  earthly  possessions,  but 
rich  in  faith  and  good  works — placed  in  my  hands  two 
dollars,  saying,  "  I  would  love  to  do  more  for  you,  but 
this  is  all  I  have." 

Not  feeling  disposed  to  use  a  widow's  mite  for  my 
personal  benefit,  I  resolved,  after  prayerful  reflection,  to 
make  it  the  formation  of  a  school  in  Japan.  Accord- 
ingly,! wrote  letters  to  brethren  in  the  various  Southern 
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Conferences  asking  them  to  assist  me  in  accomplishing 
my  purpose.  All  approved,  and  some  of  them  rendered 
valuable  help.  I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Methodist 
Advocate^  soliciting  contributions  to  the  proposed  ob- 
ject. Liberal  responses  came  from  both  North  and 
South,  and  in  a  few  months  the  two  dollars  had  grown 
to  twelve  hundred.  With  this  amount  I  have  erected,  on 
a  beautiful  location,  overlooking  the  ancient  City  of 
Nagasaki,  and  its  far-famed  bay,  a  magnificent  building, 
two  stories  high,  40x50  feet,  and  containing  twelve 
handsomely  finished  rooms.  This  house  is  called  Cob- 
leigh  Seminary y  in  honor  of  the  poor  widow  who,  "  of 
her  penury,"  gave  me  all  the  money  she  had,  and  in 
memory  of  her  lamented  husband,  Rev.  Nelson  E.  Cob- 
liegh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  my  old  friend  and  teacher,  who  but 
one  week  before  his  death,  while  standing  in  the  pulpit, 
where  he  had  just  preached  his  last  sermon,  placed  both 
bis  hands  on  my  head,  just  after  I  had  given  a  sum 
rather  large  for  my  means  to  the  church  he  was  then 
dedicating,  and  said  most  affectionately,  ''that  is  the 
way  I  love  to  see  my  boys  begin  life." 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  October  16,  1881. 


Religrioas  Priyilegres  of  Battalagrnnda,  South  India. 

BY    REV.    JOHN    H.    CHANDLER. 

To  Editors  Gospel  in  all  Lands: — I  propose  to  give 
yon  a  little  information  about  the  religious  privileges  of 
the  people  of  this  village  of  5000  inhabitants,  for  thereby 
you  can  judge  of  the  privileges  of  multitudes  of  villages 
in  this  land. 

CHRISTIANS. 

We  have  a  church  facing  the  public  road  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  house,  capable  of  seating  150  on  the 
floor.  In  Bethany,  a  few  rods  from  the  town  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  there  is  a  small  thatched-roof 
prayer-house  suflicient  for  seating  about  fifty  of  the 
poor  oui-cast  people  who  live  in  that  street,  some  of 
whom  are  not  out- cast  by  their  heavenly  Father.  Then 
in  the  town,  on  a  corner  of  the  wide  open  place  for  the 
weekly  market  is  a  thatched  school-shed  where  a  Sab- 
bath-school of  about  fifty  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
children  and  adults  is  held  every  Sabbath  morning  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  forenoon  service  in  the  church  for 
all  our  people  is  held  at  9.30.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Bethany  people  have  their  own  Sunday-school  and  the 
school  children  and  servants  attend  in  the  church.  So 
much  for  our  own  services. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  large  plantation  of  cot- 
ton plants  and  tamarind  trees  adjoining  the  town  in 
which  is  a  small  building  for  worship  with  a  rickety 
cross  on  top.  Stones  lie  around  for  a  large  charch  but 
they  have  lain  so  long  that  the  grass  is  covering  them 
up.  These  people  comprise  a  few  of  one  of  the  respect- 
able castes  in  one  of  the  southernmost  streets  of  the 
town.  But  their  worship  seems  to  be  an  irregular  ser- 
vice Sunday  forenoons,  more  or  less. 

HINDUS. 

1.  A  shrine  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  near  a  per< 


rennial  spring,  containing  four  stone  images  and  a  stone 
mortar  for  pounding  rice,  all  enclosed  by  a  broad  stone 
wall  three  to  six  feet  high.  The  images  are  a  stone  con- 
taining seven  virgins  in  a  row,  from  which  comes  the 
name,  the  "Spring  of  the  Virgins;"  an  image  of  the 
cobra  de  capella;  the  image  of  a  watchman  two  feet 
high  with  sword  upraised;  and  another  indistinct  form. 
When  I  visited  it  a  slain  black  goat  with  head  severed 
lay  outside;  a  family  party  were  offering  their  yearly 
vow  for  the  prosperous  marriage  of  their  sons.  These 
virgins  are  worshipped  by  the  middle  or  Sudra  castes, 
the  special  days  being  Friday  and  Tuesday. 

2.  Two  stone  images  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
easternmost  street  of  the  town,  of  the  elephant-headed 
god,  Pillaiar,  or  Vickkinesparan,  or  Ganesh,  as  he  is 
variously  called.  They  stand  opposite  th«  door  of  our 
school  house  mentioned  above. 

3.  The  shrine  of  Markkandam,  an  ancient  sage  man 
or  vishi.  It  is  a  small  room  with  low-terraced  roof  and 
two  doors,  and  four  clay  images  of  bulls  at  the  fonr 
corners  of  the  roof.  The  worshippers  are  weavers.  In 
February  or  March  they  put  flowers  into  an  earthen  pot 
at  the  river,  then  bring  it  to  the  shrine  where  offerings 
are  brought  on  the  second  day:  on  the  third  the  whole 
thing  is  pitched  into  the  river. 

4.  On  the  same  street,  the  shrine  of  Karuppanan,  the 
Black  Devil,  consisting  of  an  arasu  tree  walled  up  two 
or  three  feet  with  no  image  but  a  stone  for  oil  to  light 
it.  In  January  the  devil  takes  possession  of  some  one 
and  then  the  neighbors  all  turn  out  and  worship. 

5.  The  same  as  the  previous  with  the  addition  of 
chains  attached  to  a  tree  and  the  name  Black,  Chain 
Devil. 

tt.  A  shrine  of  the  elephant-headed  god  Pilleiar  con- 
sisting of  a  stone  dais  and  having  beside  the  image  of 
the  god  two  stone  images  of  the  five-headed  cobra^  one 
each  side,  and  in  front  one  of  the  god's  vehicles,  the 
bandycoote  vat. 

7.  Another  shrine  of  the  Black  Devil,  built  around  a 
tamarind  tree  with  only  an  image  of  the  cobra. 

a.  The  same  as  the  preceding  except  the  tree  is  the 
arasu  and  there  are  three  stone  cobras. 

All  the  above  are  along  that  one  street  running  north 
and  south.  No  other  street  has  so  many  shrines,  but 
all  along  the  little  river  south  of  the  town  are  hosts  of 
images  like  those  mentioned. 

9.  The  large  temple  of  the  goddess  Visa  lachi  Am- 
man, and  her  consort;  consisting  of  an  enclosure  eur- 
sounded  by  a  very  high  stone  wall,  with  two  pagodas 
perhaps  twenty  feet  high,  one  for  each  idol.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  inside  when  once  I  asked  and  afterwards 
my  catechist  said  that  it  was  because  of  the  leather 
shoes  on  my  feet.  This  is  at  the  head  of  the  chief 
Braman  street,  the  best  street  of  the  town. 

]  0.  The  old  temple  of  the  god  Perumal,  worshipped 
by  a  part  of  the  Bramans,  situated  southwest  of  the  yil- 
lage;  a  l6ng  narrow  stone  structure  about  ten  feet  high 
thirty  feet  long  and    thirteen   wide,  sarroanded  by  a 
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tumble-down  brick  wall  and  approached  though  a  fine 
stone  gateway.  The  building  has  no  window  or  aperture 
for  light;  a  few  of  the  stones  have  forms  of  fishes 
scratched  on  them,  and  opposite  the  entrance  stands  a 
stone  bull. 

11.  A  shrine  of  the  elephant-headed  god  west  of  the 
river  which  forms  the  western  boundary  before  curving 
to  the  south.  I  saw  a  man  the  other  day  walking  around 
the  tree  and  image  on  the  dais,  stopping  every  time  he 
came  in  front  of  the  idol  to  make  the  signs  of  worship. 

12.  A  shrine  of  the  murderous  she  devil,  Kali,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  small  room  opening  on  to  the  principal 
road  with  a  clay  image.  The  people  have  set  up  a  new 
image  this  month. 

MOHAMMEDAN. 

1.  An  old  thatched  building  containing  an  image  of  the 
hand  or  trident  built  four  or  five  generations  ago. 

2.  A  small  mosque  on  the  high  road  built  after  a  sep- 
aration on  the  part  of  some  from  those  who  worship  in 
the  former. 

The  Mohammedans  are  received  as  Sudras,  although 
they  eat  beef  and  engage  in  all  kinds  of  work,  including 
the  leather  business.  Christians  are  not  treated  as  well 
even  when  they  do  not  eat  beef  and  work  in  leather, 
because  many  of  them  come  from  the  out-castes. 

But  the  particular  aversion  of  the  Mohammedans  is 
the  pig.  I  once  f c  r  the  sake  of  politeness  gave  a  Mo- 
hammedan a  little  magazine  with  a  picture  on  the  first 
page.  After  taking  it  his  companion  made  him  return 
it  to  me  much  to  my  surprise.  Although  they  never 
mention  the  name  of  the  unclean  beast,  and  this  man 
gave  no  reason,  I  surmised  that  he  thought  the  picture 
was  that  of  a  pig,  and  explained  to  him  that  it  was  only 
a  white  bear.  After  learning  that  it  was  really  not  the 
likeness  of  "the  animal"  as  they  term  the  pig,  he  was 
willing  to  receive  the  book. 

Battalagunda,  India,  Oct.  11,  1881. 


Poojah  and  Progress. 

BY   JAMES   L.  PHILLIPS,  M.  D.,  OP   INDIA. 

Poojah  is  the  common  word  for  religious  worship*  or 
adoration  offered  to  idols.  The  associations  of  the  word 
are  such  that  it  is  never  used  for  Christian  worship,  the 
common  word  for  which  throughout  India  is  girjahy 
probably  of  Portuguese  origin ;  besides  which  we  have 
the  words  of  the  various  vernaculars  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  just  had  the  poqjah  of  all 
others  in  which  the  Hindoo  delights,  that  offered  to  the 
goddess  Doorgah.  I  know  of  no  religious  festival  of 
the  Hindoos  that  moves  all  classes  of  society  here  so 
thoroughly  as  does  this.  For  a  full  week  the  land  is 
kept  in  a  ferment  by  this  great  festival. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  describe  this  favorite 
goddess  of  the  Hindoos.  Just  a  word  or  two  must  snf- 
fioe.  She  is  made  of  various  materials,  vegetable  and 
mineral,  deftly  put  together,  so  that  there  is  much  gay 
and  glittering  tinsel  upon  and  around  her.  She  has  ten 
hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds  a  sword,  in  another  a 


human  head  which  she  has  just  severed  from  a  body 
that  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet.  Sometimes  she  is  repre- 
sented as  drinking  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  neck. 
A  string  of  beads,  composed  of  human  skulls,  is  hung 
about  her  neck.  In  other  hands  she  holds  various  impli- 
ments  of  warfare.  Her  chief  delight  is  in  human  blood, 
and  human  victims  used  to  be  immolated  on  her  altars. 

The  British  Government  has  prohibited  these  human 
sacrifices,  and  goats,  sheep,  buffaloes,^  etc.,  are  now 
offered  instead.  Every  well-to-do  family  has  an  image 
of  Doorgah  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  festival,  and 
some  of  the  rich  spend  immense  sums  of  money  on  the 
idol  and  the  priests.  Some  of  our  wealthy  traders  and 
zemindars  in  this  city  are  said  to  expend  thousands  of 
rupees  annually  for  this  single  poojah.  The  musicians 
and  dancing  girls  cost  much.  Days  and  nights  for  more 
than  a  week  are  given  up  to  feasting,  dancing,  music 
and  revelry.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  the  image 
of  Doorgah  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  with  great 
pomp  and  parade  to  some  river  or  tank,  into  which, 
after  being  spoiled  of  its  ornamentation,  it  is  flung,  to 
float  away. 

The  goddess  Doorgah  has  power,  so  the  orthodox 
Hindoo  believes,  to  avert  evil  and  bestow  temporal 
prosperity.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  sincere  worship- 
pers of  this  and  like  idols  are  annually  growing  less. 
Indeed  the  Doorgah  Poojah  is  now,  I  believe,  far  more 
of  a  family  reunion  than  a  religious  festival.  Idolatry 
is  rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  all  Hindoos 
who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  European  educa- 
tion and  literature.  This  greatest  of  the  poojahs  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  Bengal  as  a  season 
of  family  reunions  and  social  festivals,  long  after  the 
idolatrous  element  in  it  has  disappeared.  Or,  as .  a 
thoughtful  writer  has  well  said,  it  may  "  begin  in  sym- 
bolic observances  which  have  ceased  to  symbolize  any- 
thing save  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian."  In  fact, 
this  festival  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  here  to  our 
home  Christmas. 

The  English  Government  bows  to  Doorgah  so  much 
as  this,  that  it  suspends  all  business  for  a  full  fortnight 
— closing  banks,  courts,  offices,  everything,  and  letting 
the  busy  clerks  scamper  off  to  their  scattered  homes. 
The  Aryan  brother  who  has  stood  at  his  post  or  sat  at 
his  desk  in  the  far-off  hills,  or  across  the  frontier,  or  in 
Burmah,  counts  on  this  vacation,  and  welcomes  it  with 
untold  eagerness  and  delight,  as  he  hies  away  for  his 
home  on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  railways  and  the 
canal  and  coasting  steamers  are  thronged  with  brothers, 
fathers,  husbands  and  others  coming  home  for  the  joys 
of  this  Bengalee  Christmas  in  October.  Last  year  the 
Government  made  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  those  holidays  to  three  or  four,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  Custom  had  ruled  for  time  immemorial,  and  the 
British  lion  w^s  not  strong  enough  to  break  it.  Doorgah, 
with  her  ten  hands,  was  too  much  for  the  lion. 

English  and  Scotch  friends  were  visiting  us,  and  I 
drove  them  from  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city 
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to  witness  the  throwing  of  the  goddess  into  our  beauti- 
ful Cossye.  As  we  drove  on  slowly  through  the  crowded 
streets,  and  watched  the  scene  so  jubilant,  and  yet  so 
sadly  suggestive  of  human  depravity,  one  could  not  re- 
press the  longing  for  that  brighter  day  to  dawn  when 
those  idols  and  temples  and  ceremonies  will  all  give  way 
to  the  pure  and  peaceful  reign  of  our  adorable  Saviour. 
See  that  happy  Brahmin  clashing  his  cymbals,  as  he 
dances  in  the  presence  of  Doorgah.  He  and  his  whole 
oaste  Hill  soon  have  to  work  for  a  living  like  other  men. 
Do  you  see  yonder  youth  kissing  the  shining  feet  of  the 
gay  goddess  ?  I  promise  you,  he  is  from  the  country, 
and  knows  not  a  word  of  English,  otherwise  he  would 
Be  quite  ashamed  to  be  seen  adoring  that  gaudy,  painted 
image.  Thank  God  a  thousand  fold,  the  kingdom  conies 
apace. 

Beside  that  sad  word  J^oojahy  I  wrote  above  the  sug- 
gestive word  Progress,  Not  a  day  passes  but  we  see 
sure  tokens  of  a  steady  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
The  elevation  of  woman  in  India  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  sign  of  the  times.  Daily  we  are  reminded 
that  the  old  regime  is  doomed  to  disappear.  One  by 
one  its  salient  features  are  fading  away.  The  other  day 
a  high-caste  Hindoo  of  Bombay,  describing  himself  as  a 
widower,  aged  thirty-two,  of  good  education  and  excep- 
tionally high  position,  advertises  for  a  young  Bengalee 
wife  of  good  education,  and  above  ally  all  »uperstitiotis  ! 
And  he  has  no  objection  to  a  widow  /  While  the  ortho- 
dox frown  and  fulminate,  truth  triumphs  over  supersti- 
tion, and  the  days  of  the  old-time  devotion  to  idolatry 
with  all  its  hideous  horde  of  errors,  are  numbered. 
Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  blunders,  the  Brahmo 
Samai — Church  of  Hindoo  Theists — is  doing  a  good 
work  in  India.  Whatever  these  men  are  not,  they  are 
iconoclasts.  They  are  shutting  down  idolatry  on  every 
hand.  They  never  let  go  a  chance  to  ridicule  supersti- 
tion. For  instance,  their  organ,  the  Sunday  Mirror, 
says,  in  a  recent  issue: — "  A  terrible  calamity  has  befal- 
len the  Maharajah  of  Durbhunga.  One  of  the  front 
gates  of  his  house  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  death  of  five  pigeons,  one  cat  and  one  large 
fish.  Loud  is  the  wailing  heard  on  all  sides  in  the  Mah- 
arajah's house  at  Durbhunga.  What  could  the  omen 
mean,  and  what  business  had  the  lightning  to  select  him 
for  the  object  of  his  displeasure  ?  Pundits  have  been 
set  to  work;  the  Maharajah  himself  is  racking  his  brains 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  heaven's  wrath.  It  is  profitable 
work,  indeed,  to  the  Brahmins,  who,  in  their  heart  of 
hearts,  may  be  secretly  wishing  for  a  constant  renewal 
of  the  calamity.  But  the  prince  himself  is  crestfallen, 
and  his  position  is  to  be  pitied." 

The  Brahmos  are,  in  this  and  other  ways,  breaking 
up  the  foundations  of  wrong  in  this  ancient  land. 
Would  that  I  could  write  that  they  were  building  up 
right  as  resolutely.  Recent  acts  and  words  of  the 
leaders  of  this  interesting  movement  have  been  so 
differently  interpreted,  both  by  Christian  workers  here 


and  their  friends  at  home.  Recently  Kesab  Chunder 
Sen  immersed  himself  in  his  own  tank  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  He  has  also  adopted  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  with  modifications  of  his  own.  May 
we  not  hope  that  in  spite  of  much  error  and  large 
conceit,  some  of  these  earnest  men  are  sincerely  feeling 
after  God  ?  And  should  we  not  pray  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  teach  them  to  call  Jesus  their  God  ? 
Midnapore,  India,  October  22,  1881. 


The  Sunday  Sehool  and  tke  Missionary  Cause. 

BY    GILBERT   D.  FOX,  OP   WASHINGTON   CITY. 

(The  following  is  a  part  of  a  paper  read  before  a  Sondaj  Scbool  Convention* 
held  in  Wanhtngton  City.] 

Missionary  work  in  the  Sunday  School  is  of  two 
kinds: 

JF^rst.  To  instruct;  to  make  known  what  the  word  of 
God  requires  in  the  way  of  systematic  giving;  to  see 
that  all  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  our  mis- 
sionaries are  doing;  and  that  all  understand  the  method 
by  which  missionary  money  is  raised  and  distributed 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Second,  To  lift  the  collection;  to  see  that  each  has 
an  opportunity  to  worship  God  by  his  gifts;  to  encour- 
age the  children  to  give  of  their  own  money. 

Instruction  is  the  most  important,  and  should  come 
first  in  point  of  time.  Instruction  or  knowledge  may 
stimulate  to  giving,  but  giving  does  not  often  create  any 
desire  for  knowledge.  In  other  words,  "  wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing." 

The  character  of  the  teachers  who  have  the  training 
of  the  children  is  an  important  factor  in  this  matter  of 
instruction.  The  Psalmist  says:  " If  the  foundation  be 
destroyed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do  ?  "  The  Christian 
character  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  a  school  is  its 
foundation.  If  they  are  intelligent  and  consecrated  "  all 
the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  If  they  are  indifferent  and 
worldly,  upon  an  unstable  foundation  is  likely  to  be 
built  "wood,  hay  or  stubble,"  which  the  fire  will 
destroy. 

Imparting  missionary  instruction  is  the  only  proper 
preparation  for  permanent  missionary  work.  Especially 
for  giving,  which  is  the  practical  part  of  the  work  we 
are  responsible  for.  Real  Christian  giving  is  not  im- 
pulsive or  spontaneous,  but  rather  steady  and  system- 
atic; the  answer  to  some  strong  appeal  to  an  enlight- 
ened judgment.  Unless  the  judgment  is  convinced  and 
the  heart  deeply  moved  one  single  occasion  will  suffice 
to  bestow  our  charity,  and  even  then  we  are  apt  to  feel, 
away  inside,  that  we  have  acted  just  a  little  foolishly. 
Sometimes  the  cold  unyielding  appeal  of  duty  is  suffi- 
cient, at  other  times  the  feelings  are  enlisted  and  we 
give — loving  to  give — and  are  blessed  not  for  giving, 
but  in  giving.  In  order  that  we  may  give  not  grudg- 
ingly or  of  necessity  ourselves,  and  have  any  success  in 
persuading  others,  we  must  be  filled  and  running  over 
with  this  missionary  cause.  We  must  know  all  the  de- 
tails, all  the  necessities  of  the  work,  what  is  being  ao- 
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complished,  what  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  fact, 
we  must  enter  into  the  work  as  if  it  were  in  truth  our 
own.  And,  is  it  not  our  own  ?  for  are  we  not  Christ's 
and  all  things  ours  ?  And  the  little  children  must  have 
this  spirit.  It  is  positively  harmful  to  them  to  send 
them  out  to  beg  money  for  us  unless  they  do  it  with 
some  degree  of  interest  and  intelligence. 

There  are  various  means  that  can  be  used  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  missionary  cause. 

The  distribution  of  tracts  is  good.  It  has  good  au- 
thority, but  should  be  done  with  discretion  so  that  the 
proper  word  falls  at  the  proper  moment  into  the  right 
mind.  A  verbal  message  should  accompany  or,  better 
yet,  follow  it  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  Ask 
whether  the  tract  has  been  read  and  what  your  friend 
thinks  of  it.  Tracts  are  frequently  thrown  aside  unread. 
The  best  of  people  sometimese  do  this.  So  do  not  ex- 
pect that  every  one  who  receives  a  tract  is  of  necessity 
soundly  converted  to  the  cause. 

At  least  one  good  missionary  publication  should  be 
subscribed  for  by  each  society,  and  some  one  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  constantly 
circulating  among  the  teachers  and  larger  scholars. 
About  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  is  Gospel  in  all 
Lands,  published  monthly  in  New  York  at  t2.60  a  year. 
If  more  than  one  magazine  or  netvspaper  can  be  taken 
so  much  the  better,  but  see  to  it  that  they  are  all  kept 
circulating.  Perhaps  some  friend  will  have  a  paper  or 
magazine  that  he  will  part  with  for  the  society  after  he 
has  read  it  himself.  This  kind  of  licerature  never 
grows  old. 

A  good  missionary  library  should  be  found  in  every 
Sunday-school.  All  books  on  travels,  customs  and 
habits  of  foreign  peoples,  on  geography,  explorations, 
etc.,  that  are  already  in  the  Sunday-school  library,  should 
be  shelved  by  themselves,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
missionary  library.  A  certain  specified  sum  should  be 
set  apart  to  add  at  least  one  book  to  this  collection  each 
month.  Publications  suitable  for  such  a  library  are 
being  put  on  the  market  very  rapidly  of  late,  and  if  the 
demand  at  all  compares  with  the  supply,  the  general  pub- 
lic must  be  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  missions.  A  col- 
lection of  one  hundred  volumes  could  be  easily  selected 
from  the  catalogue  of  any  large  publisher.  Even  some 
of  the  documents  and  reports  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  which  we  have  all  along  thought  so  dry  and 
unprofitable,  might  properly  fill  the  shelves.  Reports 
on  Commercial  Relation,  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Explorations,  Treaties,  etc.,  are  not  lacking  in  interest 
to  the  inquiring  missionary  mind.  Old  school-books, 
such  as  geographies,  histories,  works  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, botany,  geology,  etc.,  are  also  appropriate. 

Letters  from  missionaries  in  foreign  fields  to  the 
school,  or  some  member  of  it,  have  been  recommended, 
and  are  in  some  other  denominations  largely  depended 
on  to  excite  local  interest  in  the  work;  but  the  plan  in- 
volves an  unjust  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  mission- 
ary, whose  efficiency  is  often  measured  by  the  length  I 


and  breadth  of  his  letters — when  the  fact  is,  real,  live 
missionaries  can  find  little  time  for  such  occupation  and 
not  leave  their  legitimate  work  undone.  If  mission- 
ary  money  is  to  be  used  to  send  missionaries  abroad  and 
support  them  there,  that  they  may,  at  that  romantic 
distance,  make  their  written  appeals  to  us  at  home,  the 
employment  of  missionaries  will  be  accomplished — but 
it  win  not  save  many  souls.  Our  missionaries  make 
their  reports  more  properly  through  the  powers  that  be^ 
and  our  church  organs  publish,  or  should  publish,  them* 
Thus  they  reach  an  audience  of  some  magnitude,  rather 
than  merely  an  isolated  and  favored  Sunday-school. 

Object  lessons,  curiosities  from  foreign  countries,, 
pictures,  idols,  etc.,  can  be  used,  as  they  have  always 
been,  to  good  effect. 

The  best  arrangement,  however,  for  accomplishing  a 
missionary  education  for  the  Sunday-school  is  one  which 
embraces  all  tbe  means  we  have  specified,  and  is  elastic 
enough  to  cover  any  ground.  It  is  the  missionary 
lyceum;  you  may  call  it  by  some  other  name,  if  you 
choose.  It  should  be  composed  of  all  who  can  be  in- 
duced to  join;  no  constitution  or  rules  of  order  should 
chill  its  ardor.  It  should  be  under  the  management  of 
a  consecrated  man  or  woman  who  would  conduct  it  on 
"business  principles."  Meetings  may  be  held  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  exercises  should  be  partly  devotional 
and  partly  literary.  It  might  be  well  to  alternate,  and 
every  other  meeting  study  the  Bible  from  a  missionary 
standpoint,  and  practice  new  missionary  hymns.  The 
meetings  may  be  held  at  the  church  or  around  the  neigh- 
borhood. Refreshments  had  better  be  omitted.  The 
meeting-room  should  be  well  supplied  with  maps  and 
such  books  of  reference  as  can  be  obtained  from  an  or- 
dinary library.  An  outline  map  is  very  useful,  and  the 
geography  of  every  country  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered before  it  is  begun  to  be  studied.  A  lyceum  or 
meeting  of  this  kind  would  almost  run  itself.  Innumer- 
able methods  of  investigation  will  suggest  themselves  to 
almost  any  teacher. 

Having  faithfully  attended  to  the  first  part  of  our 
work,  and  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  an  intelligent- 
knowledge  of  the  misionary  cause,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse.  Some 
devote  all  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  giving.  Like 
the  old  miser,  the  cry  with  them  constantly  is:  "Prop- 
erty I  property  !  property  !  "  They  seek  to  reap  often 
where  they  have  not  sown — and  somehow,  by  persever- 
ance and  importunity,  they  manage  to  secure  some  finan- 
cial success.  Success  is  a  great  argument.  Do  not, 
however,  let  us  fall  into  the  opposite  mistake  and  imag- 
ine that  money  will  drum  up  itself.  Many  a  dollar  is 
lost  to  the  cause  simply  because  an  opportunity  is  not 
afforded  some  one  to  give.  Children  (and  grown  folks, 
too,)  expect  to  be  asked  for  money,  and  until  they  are  . 
more  right  down  earnest  about  the  matter,  let  us  stoop 
to  their  infirmities.  So  we  must  be  ready  with  our 
cards,  our  envelopes,  our  mite-boxes  and  jugs,  and  other 
appliances  that  should  continue  to  distinguish  us,  in  t' 
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future  as  in  the  past,  as  Methodists. 

The  cry  from  the  mission-rooms  for  a  long  time  has 
been:  "Let  every  one  give  something  !  "  That  may  do 
well  enough  for  the  "  up-stairs  "  church,  where  the  mis- 
sionary cause  is  alluded  to  once  a  year,  sometimesy  and 
€Uldo  not  always  give  something;  but  Young  America, 
down-stairs  in  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  takes  a  step 
forward  and  says:  "Let  every  one  give  something  every 
Sunday, ^^  A  very  good  plan  to  accomplich  this  is  to 
have  printed  cards  which  pledge  the  signer  to  give  one, 
•  two,  or  any  number  of  cents  a  week  to  the  missionary  cause 
during  the  conference  year.  On  the  other  side  may  be 
fifty-two  blank  spaces  in  which  to  enter  payments. 
Another  card  plan,  not  open  to  the  objection  that  some 
offer  to  a  binding  pledge,  is  to  have  a  card  by  which  the 
teacher  certifies  that  such  and  such  a  scholar  has  given 
of  his  own  money,  or  collected  from  others,  the  amounts 
credited  on  the  opposite  side.  On  that  side  should  be 
two  blank  spaces  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  so  that 
the  contributions  by  the  children  themselves,  and  the 
amounts  they  have  collected  from  their  parents  and 
others,  may  be  separately  entered.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  teachers  should  feel  any  delicacy  in  asking 
scholars  for  missionary  money — but  very  many  do  have 
that  feeling,  and  especially  when  they  have  poor  child- 
ren in  their  classes.  But  to  avoid  this  objection,  it  is  a 
good  plan,  when  the  class  is  all  seated,  and  before  the 
lesson  begins,  to  hand  his  card  to  each  scholar  and  let 
him  put  down  himself  the  amount  he  gives  and  has  col- 
lected, and  return  the  card  with  the  money  to  you. 

The  great  majority  of  children  in  Sunday-school  at 
the  present  time  do  not  give  their  own  money  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  They  bring  what  their  parents  chose  to 
fiend  by  them.  This  should  rather  be  discountenanced 
than  encouraged.  The  Parent  Missionary  Society — 
whence  all  our  contributions  find  their  way  at  last — 
loses  by  such  an  arrangement  every  time.  Let  parents 
who  do  not  come  to  Sunday-school  give  their  dollars  in 
the  upper  sanctuary,  and  not  stifie  their  consciences  by 
giving  SL  few  pen7iies,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  half  a  dol- 
lar or  a  dollar  a  year,  to  their  children,  and  then  put  on 
a  bold  front  and  say:  "We  give  our  missionary  money 
through  the  Sunday-school."  Don't  let  the  Sunday- 
flchool  be  responsible  for  that  kind  of  giving. 


The  Future  of  Mohammedanisin. 

BY   WILFBED   8.    BLUNT. 

If  no  new  figure  should  appear  on  the  political  hori- 
zon of  Islam  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  dies,  sufficiently 
commanding  to  attract  the  allegiance  of  the  Mussulman 
world,  it  is  certainly  to  the  Sherifal  family  of  Mecca 
that  the  mass  of  Mohammedans  would  look  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  supreme  headship  and  of  that  Cali- 
phate of  which  they  stand  in  need.  The  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  spiritual  power  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca 
would  be  an  easy  and  natural  one,  and  would  hardly 
disturb  the  existing  ideas  of  the  vulgar,  while  it  would 
harmonize  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  learned.    Mecca 


or  Medina  would  on  the  extinction  of  Constantinople 
become  almost  of  necessity  the  home  of  Ahl  el  Agde, 
and  might  easily  become  the  acknowledged  centre  of 
spiritual  power.  All  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  agree  that  the  solution  would  be  an  acceptable 
one  to  every  school  of  TJlema  except  the  distinctly  Turk- 
ish schools.  Indeed  'Mecca,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate'  is 
as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  cry 
of  the  day  with  Mussulmans;  nor  is  it  one  likely  to  lose 
strength  in  the  future.  Like  the  cry  of  *Roma  capitale,' 
it  seems  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  to  whom  it  is  suggested,  and  when  to  that  is 
added  'a  Caliphate  from  the  Koreysh,'  the  idea  is  to 
Arabs  at  least  irresistible.  How  indeed  should  it  be 
otherwise  when  we  look  back  on  history? 

"For  my  own  part,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  course  events  will  take,  I  consider  this  notion 
of  a  return  to  Mecca  decidedly  the  most  probable  of  all 
the  contingencies  we  have  reviewed,  and  the  one  which 
gives  the  best  promise  of  renewed  spiritual  life  for 
Islam.  Politically  the  Caliph  at  Mecca  would  of  course 
be  less  important  than  now  on  the  Bosphorus;  but  relig- 
iously he  would  have  a  far  more  assured  footing.  Every 
year  the  pilgrimage  from  every  part  of  the  world  would 
visit  him,  and  instead  of  representing  a  mere  provincial 
school  of  thought,  he  would  then  be  a  true  metropoliUn 
for  all  schools  and  all  nations.  The  Arabian  element  in 
Islam  would  certainly  support  such  a  nomination,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Arabia  extends  from  Morocco 
to  Bushire;  and  so  would  the  Indian  and  the  Malay — 
indeed  every  element  but  the  Turkish,  which  is  day  by 
day  becoming  of  less  importance.  I  have  even  heard  it 
affirmed  that  a  Caliphate  of  the  Koreysh  of  Mecca 
would  go  far  toward  reconciling  the  Schismatics.  There 
certainly  have  of  late  years  been  symptoms  of  less  bit- 
terness between  these  Schismatics,  and  such  a  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  Caliphate  might  conceivably  bring 
about  a  full  reconciliation  of  all  parties.  Mussulmans 
can  no  longer  afford  to  fight  each  other  as  of  old;  and  I 
know  that  a  reunion  of  the  sects  is  already  an  idea  with 
advanced  thinkers.  Lastly,  the  Caliphate  would  in 
Arabia  be  freed  from  the  incubus  of  Turkish  scholasti- 
cism and  the  stigma  of  Turkish  immorality,  and  would 
have  freer  scope  for  what  Islam  most  of  all  requires,  a 
moral  reformation. 

It  is  surely  not  beyond  the  flight  of  sane  imagination 
to  suppose,  in  the  last  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  council  of  Ulema  assembling  at  Mecca, 
and  according  to  the  legal  precedent  of  ancient  days 
electing  a  caliph.  The  assembly  would,  without  doubt, 
witness  intrigues  of  princes  and  quarrels  among  school- 
men and  appeals  to  fanaticism  and  accusations  of  infidel- 
ity. Money,  too,  would  certainly  play  its  part  there  as 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  blood  might  be  shed.  But  any 
one  who  remembers  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  synods  which  preceded 
the  Council  of  Basle,  must  admit  that  such  accompani- 
ments of  intrigue  and  corruption  are  no  bar  to  a  legal 
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solution  of  religious  difficulties.  It  was  above  all  else 
the  rivalries  of  popes  and  anti-popes  that  precipitated 
the  Catholic  Reformation. — Fortnightly  Heview. 


A  New  Caliph  of  Islam. 

The  cable  brought  a  despatch  last  month  announc- 
ing that  the  Grand  Cherif  of  Mecca  had  proclaimed 
himself  as  Caliph,  and  that  the  Sultan  had  telegraphed 
to  Jeddah,  the  seaport  of  Mecca,  ordering  the  arrest  of 
the  Grand  Cherif.  If  this  news  should  be  confirmed, 
it  will  prove  td  be  of  the  gravest  importance.  Its  an- 
nouncement, indeed,  is  the  first  signal  of  a  ferment  which 
is  going  on  in  the  Mohammedan  world  with  reference 
to  the  succession  of  the  Prophet,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  bring  about  a  vast  upheaval  of  nations  and 
a  long  series  of  tumults  and  wars. 

Mohammed  left  in  his  will  that  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  successor  (or  Caliph)  should  be  chosen  from 
the  descendents  of  his  daughter  Fatima.  For  thirty 
years  Medina,  as  the  residence  of  the  Caliphs,  was  the 
capital  of  Islam.  Then  the  Ommiad  dynasty,  founded 
by  Mawujeh,  a  rival  descendant  of  Fatima,  ruled  at 
Damascus  with  distinguished  success  for  eighty-five 
years.  Under  this  rule  Mohammedanism  spread  rapidly 
to  the  East  and  the  West.  In  A.  D.  750  Peni-i^bbas,  of 
another  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed,  cap- 
tured the  government  and  transferred  the  Caliphate  to 
Bagdad,  where  it  remained  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
In  each  of  these  dynasties  the  elective  principle  was 
overridden  in  fact,  though  in  form  it  was  kept  on.  The 
religious  functions  of  the  Caliphs  were  resigned  to  Grand 
Viziers,  Imams  and  Ulemas.  During  the  later  period  of 
the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad  rival  Caliphs  arose  in  Egypt 
and  Spain.  With  the  sacking  of  Bagdad  by  the  Moojols 
in  1258  terminated  the  Caliphate.  Islam  was  cut  into 
a  number  of  small  States,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  was  without  a  visible  head.  In  1576  the  Sultan, 
Selim  I.,  pronounced  himself  Caliph,  on  four  grounds: 
the  right  of  the  sword;  election  by  the  elders;  his  nom- 
ination by  the  last  representative  of  the  family  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad;  the  guardianship  of  the  two  shrines, 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
relics,  especially  the  flag  of  the  prophet  and  the  sword 
of  Ottman. 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more  the  Sultans  have 
made  little  of  their  title  and  rights  as  Caliphs.  The 
present  Sultan,  Abdel  Hamid,  has,  however,  sagaciously 
turned  his  thoughts  more  definitely  to  this  right  or 
claim.  He  sends  missionaries  and  agents  to  even  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to  secure 
prayers  for  him  in  the  Mosques  and  to  control  the 
appointment  of  priests.  This  very  activity  of  the  Sultan 
ia  awakening  an  agitation  which  may  defeat  his  ends. 
The  very  word  Caliph  had  become  almost  forgotten. 
The  Sultan  is  spoken  in  other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  than  Turkey  as  the  "Roman  Emperor."  His 
temporal  power  is  waning.  The  Europeanizing  of  his 
capital  is  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  faithful  follower 
ol  the  prophet  in  other  lands. 


The  Mohammedan  world,  through  the  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  keeps  itself  well  informed  as  to  the  power  and 
prestige  of  its  various  rulers.  The  Ottoman  Turks, 
though  usually  esteemed  by  Europeans  as  the  chief 
strength  of  Islam,  are  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  entire  world.  The  Mohammedans  of 
British  India  are  twice  as  numerous,  and  much  more 
wealthy  than  their  co-religionists  in  Turkey. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Caliphate  should  be  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  Mohammedan  population.  With  a  view 
to  this,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the  dangers  of  Euro- 
pean conquest  or  control,  it  is  said  that  the  present  Sultan 
desires  to  remove  his  capital  to  Damascus.  If  the  Grand 
Cherif  of  Mecca,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Mohammed,  should  declare  himself  Caliph,  it  would  be 
with  the  purpose  to  head  off  any  new  movement  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  hold  temporal  rule  over  Mecca  and  Medina^ 
at  least,  until  opportunity  may  arise  for  him  to  sweep  in 
conquest  through  Arabia,  and  thence  to  pass  through 
Syria  to  Damascus,  and  to  the  Euphrates,  attacking  the 
empire  of  the  Sultan  from  the  rear. 

The  probabilities  of  success  in  such  a  campaign  might 
not  be  small.  In  Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates  there  are 
few  Ottoman  Turks  except  the  officials.  Most  of  the 
population  are  of  the  Arab  descent  and  speak  the  Arab 
language.  The  Ottoman  Turks,  properly  speaking,  are 
confined  mostly  to  Asia  Minor.  The  sympathy  and  aid 
of  the  Arabs  of  Northern  Africa,  and  perhaps  of  Egypt, 
might  be  counted  upon  in  such  a  movement.  The  Grand 
Cherif  of  Mecca,  as  a  new  claimant  to  the  Caliphate, 
would  have  more  sympathy  from  the  entire  Mohammedan 
world  than  the  Turkish  Sultan,  whose  power  has  so 
greatly  waned  in  his  hands. — Northern  Christian  Advo, 
cate. 


LoTing  the  Heathen. 

BY  REV.  DR.  GEO.  W.  WASHBURN  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We  must  learn  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and 
remember  that  all  the  world  is  now  our  neighbor  as  never 
before.  All  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  direct 
and  determined  effort.  It  requires  no  effort  to  give 
money  to  the  Board  when  the  collector  calls,  but  it  does 
require  effort  to  look  beyond  the  Board  and  love  those 
for  whom  this  money  is  to  be  used.  Christians  are 
bound  to  make  this  effort.     Christ  demands  it  of  us. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  cultivate 
something  more  than  the  love  of  benevolence  for  those 
whom  we  are  trying  to  evangelize,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  it  was  not  a  mistake  for  missionaries 
and  missionary  publications  to  dwell  so  much  upon  the 
corruption  and  to  us  absurd  customs  of  the  unevangel- 
ized  nations.  We  ought  to  realize  the  need  of  the  Gos- 
pel; but  we  should  love  them  better  if  we  knew  all  the 
good  in  them.  A  great  deal,  also,  of  what  is  said  and 
printed  here  goes  back  to  these  people,  and  it  does  not 
do  them  any  good  or  attract  their  sympathy  to  find  that 
they  are  painted  in  the  blackest  possible  colors. 

My  own  experience  in  Turkey  has  been  that  the  more 
I  have  known  the  people  personally — Turks,  as  well  as 
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Oriental  ChriBtians — the  more  I  have  realized  their  need 
of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  I  have  found  in  them  to  admire  and  love.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  them  now  as  I  did 
twenty  years  ago.  I  feel  very  keenly  that,  if  I  could 
only  make  Christian  people  here  see  and  know  these 
people  in  Turkey  as  I  do,  and  as  I  think  the  missionaries 
generally  do,  I  should  not  be  detained  another  moiith  in 
America. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  gain  for  foreign  missions 
if  Christians  here  could  realize  more  fully  the  personal 
worth  of  the  unevangelized,  as  well  as  the  general  worth 
of  their  souls.  It  would  infuse  new  zeal  into  their  pray- 
ers and  make  it  easier  to  give  money. — Independent, 

Chriftim  ■Ittlons,  the  Oatpoarinir  of  the  Holy  Spirit  asd  the  f OBreraioB  of 
the  World. 
CThe  following  taai  been  issned  from  the  Mlselon  Rooms  of  the  Methodist 
Spiscopal  Chorch  as  an  aid  for  the  Missionary  Concert  for  Jannary,  U82.) 

It  is  prpposed  here  rather  to  direct  attention  to  tliree 
branches  of  this  theme  as  subjects  of  study  for  the  meet- 
ing, than  to  enlarge  upon  them  adequately. 

L  Christian  Missions.  The  term  implies  a  broad 
view  of  the  field.  It  invites  to  a  sympathetic  considera- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  all  churches  to  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  many  signs  of  pro- 
gress and  the  result  already  reached  in  the  new  era  of 
organized  Protestant  Missions  will  be  recalled  with  grat- 
itude. We  cull  from  Dr.  Dorchester's  tables  the  follow- 
ing statistics  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  Pro- 
testant Foreign  Mission  work  in  the  different  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  in  1880,  so  far  as  reported. 
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6,690     38,856  |  857,832  !  1,813,596 


1^  Estimating  for  the  Missions  whose  reports  are  not  ob- 
ibained  in  those  items,  Dr.  Dorchester  gave  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  "communicants"  over  1,000,000  and  of  Universal 
"adherents"  from  3,000,000  to  3,500,000. 

If  we  take  up  some  special  countries  we  derive  from 
the  same  authority  the  following  statistics  (in  the  same 
order  as  above.) 


Mexico 1  ;  fj 

BraaU J  Jg 

^cnn-^lnavia,  ♦*..,.»-.■■  J  o  »» 
Oermttiijr,  Ao*triA,  and 

SwiUiTlaad..»*..,J  7  176 

•W*«temAplft .....  n  46 

Hldd  Itf  *  W  e«teni  AfWc*  ,31  186 

Sotitti  Africa.,. BO  868 

iDd  Ifl  an  d  Ceyioa . . 72  647 

China ^  ig 

i^JSeii;'::::::::;:.:::  ^4  \m 


78 

9 

498 

1,609 
883 
464 

1,212 


63 
16  , 

800  I 

109 
846 
256 
467 


96         8,919  I 
38  j       1,339 
IIU  I    32,096  I 


1,802  1,047 
487  I  82<S 
68  ,  87 
414        422 


348 
681 
1,288 
2,191 
6,643 
1,115 
201 
6,106 


47J&5 
10.380 

&ft,llW 

le.Tor: 
a,  43(1 

r5,OW5 


81,964 
176,472 
246,018 


218,619 


The  report  from  some  of  those  countries  under  the  item 
of  "adherents"  is  so  inadequate  that  it  is  not  noted  here. 


Missionaries  usually  say  that  the  number  of  nominal 
adherents  to  Protestant  missions  in  heathen  countries 
may  be  reckoned  at  three  times  the  numbei;  of  communi- 
cants. 

If,  turning  our  attention  for  a  time  from  the  countries 
which  are  the  seat  of  Foreign  Missions,  we  regard  the 
various  societies  that  are  prosecuting  the  work  we  shall 
remember  how  recent  is  the  origin  of  nearly  all.  In  1790 
only  three  such  societies  existed  in  Europe  and  none  in 
America.  Then  after  a  special  spiritual  awakening  came 
the  English  Baptist  Society  in  1792.  Others  followed 
in  that  decade.  From  1800  to  1830  sixteen  were  formed 
and  from  1830  to  1850  thirty-three  more.  Dr.  Christ- 
lieb  and  Dr.  Dorchester  both  give  the  present  number  of 
societies  for  foreign  work  at  about  70.  Other  subsidiary 
organizations  are  to  be  added.  Dr.  Wilder,  editor  of 
the  Princeton  3Ilttsionary  Jieview  makes  the  number 
84. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  these  societies  for  1879- 
80  as  gathered  by  the  editor  may  be  found  in  the  Sep- 
tember-October and  November-December  numbers  of 
that  Review.  An  extended  list  of  societies  with  statis- 
tics of  earlier  date  is  given  in  Dr.  Reid's  History  of  our 
Missions,  Vol.  II.,  page  59.  The  statistics  for  1880  of 
all  the  principal  American  and  British  Societies  (except 
the  English  Baptist  and  English  Presbyterian)  may  be 
found  ill  the  April  number  of  the  Church  Manual. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  uniform  results  in  mak- 
ing up  comparative  tables  of  missionary  statistics  be- 
cause of  the  different  methods  followed  in  constructing 
the  reports.  We  have  given  here  but  a  fragmentary 
view  of  the  work  carried  on  by  different  investigators  in 
this  field  as  a  suggestion  for  a  universal  survey.  It  is 
important  to  thus  follow  step  by  step  the  development 
of  the  aggressive  movement  of  the  Church  upon  heathen- 
ism. A  close  acquaintance  with  the  facts  brings  it  into 
nearer  relations  with  our  brethren,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  encouragment  and  guidance  for  the  future.  We 
would  not  lose  sight  in  this  conviction  of  the  very  help- 
ful service  rendered  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. Of  the  sixteen  in  the  United  States,  all  but  one 
originated  since  1868.  The  whole  number  of  Woman's 
Societies  is  about  35. 

II.  T/ie  Ontjiouring  of  t/ie  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the 
powerful  revival  influence  of  Wesley's  time,  and  that 
which  accompanied  Whitfield's  preaching  in  Scotland 
that  moved  the  Scotch  ministers  to  the  original  call  for 
a  concert  of  prayer,  and  their  appeal  is  said  to  have  been 
in  this  form;  that  united  prayer  should  be  offered  **for 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  all  the  churches 
and  ttpon  the  whole  habitable  earth."  Enlightened  and 
exalted  to  a  more  zealous  Christian  life  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  their  ministers  recognized  at  once  the  source  of 
power.  The  truth  so  frequently  expressed  in  the  Bible 
about  the  essential  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
world's  conversion  now  became  real  to  them,  and  power- 
fully so  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  They  realised 
profoundly  with  Paul  that  "our  sufficienoy  is  of  God," 
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and  tbat  the  sufficiency  is  indeed  divine.  They  could 
ask  nothing  less  than  the  largest  things  in  a  6od-inspired 
manner.  They  asked  in  behalf  of  the  Master  and  His 
work,  responding  as  in  duty  bound,  out  of  sympathy 
with  Christ  to  the  call  which  the  Heavenly  Father  makes 
upon  the  Son,.  "Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession."  We  know  well  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  how  Christ  is  to  come  into  possession 
of  these  gifts  through  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  all  the  earth.  Recall  Zech.  iv:  6;  and  Ezek. 
xxvi:  37. 

The  oft  repeated  experience  of  the  Church  and  the 
language  of  Scripture  show  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  man- 
ifest at  times  in  large  measure.  "  I  will  pour  oiit  my 
Spirit,"  is  the  promise,  and  "upon  all  flesh."  Recall  Isa. 
xxxii:  15;  xliv:  35;  Ezek.  xxxix:  29;  Joel.  2:  28.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  must  correspond 
in  some  degree  to  our  capacity  and  our  desire,  but  it 
will  always  be  more  generous  than  we.  When  once  the 
Christian  Church  with  all  the  intelligence  and  wealth 
and  power  that  it  boasts  to-day  finds  its  heart  duly  bur- 
dened with  desire  for  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions, certainly  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  be  lacking  on 
His  part.  For  such  prayer  as  engages  the  whole  Church 
and  brings  the  consecration  of  all  its  talent  and  wealth 
and  affection,  we  might  well  suppose  God  will  reserve 
the  most  glorious  manifestation  of  his  Spirit.  Pray, 
then,  pray  in  all  consecration  for  the  "outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  There  is  dire  need  of  it.  At  home  the 
missionary  interest  seems  less  profound  than  it  used  to 
be.  Dr.  Washburn,  President  of  Robert  College,  says, 
^'It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  men  now  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  work  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago."  An- 
other leader  in  the  Congregationalist  Church,  which  by 
the  high  average  of  their  contributions  always  claim  our 
attention  in  missionary  matters,  says  substantially,  "The 
mothers,  in  these  days,  do  not  dedicate  their  sons  from 
<!hildhood  to  missionary  service  as  they  used  to  do,"  If 
there  is  more  organized  activity  to-day,  is  there  not  less 
of  the  Spirit?  Providence  has  wonderfully  opened  the 
doors  on  every  hand,  and  in  this  hour,  more  than  ever, 
the  Spirit  waits  for  the  right  prayerful  attitude  of  the 
Church  that  He  may  manifest  in  an  equally  wonderful 
^2kY  his  converting  power. 

lU.  The  Conversion  of  the  World.  This  world-wide 
thought  is  the  seed  of  all  good  fruit.  The  grandest  con- 
ception that  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  it  is  God's 
own  thought,  voiced  only  by  the  prophets  and  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  King,  when  he  came,  till  it  was  given  to  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  watchword  and  indicator  of  its 
mission.  But  the  conversioii»of  the  world  is  something 
other  than  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  The  former 
is  reached  in  part  by  the  latter.  We  pray  for  the  for- 
mer; it  is  God's  work.  We  can  accomplish  the  latter; 
it  is  our  work.  The  genuineness  of  our  prayer  will  be 
attested  by  the  measure  of  our  work  in  evangeli- 
zation. 


In  this  day  the  call  is  put  forth  and  repeated  for 
widely  organized  universal  and  speedy  evangelization. 
A  conference  of  all  evangelical  churches  for  this  one 
end  is  proposed  in  numerous  church  magazines  and  pa- 
pers. The  whole  world  to  be  taken  into  the  plan — every 
country — every  region.  All  to  be  districted  and  com- 
mitted to  the  immediate  operation  of  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian disciples  who  shall  forsake  all  other  aims  for  this 
one  work.  It  is  proposed  that  the  work  of  world  evan- 
gelization— of  telling  every  man,  woman  and  child,  the 
gospel  message  be  accomplished  in  fifty  years — in 
twenty  years.  It  is  proposed  that  the  whole  Church 
thus  turn  its  thought  talent  and  treasure  disti7ictively 
to  the  fulfillment  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  of  the 
last  and  great  command  of  the  Master.  Is  the  proposi- 
tion chimerical?  Is  it  not  the  scheme  worthy  the  spirit 
of  the  age — nay,  rather  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is 
for  all  ages?  But,  when  to-day  it  is  easy  to  raise  $50,- 
000,000  or  $100,000,000  for  some  commercial  scheme, 
and  while  Christendom  still  expends  annually  toward 
$3,000,000,000  for  intoxicating  beverages  and  untold 
sums  for  less  hurtful  luxuries  and  extravagances, 
what  is  it  to  ask  that  $100,000,000  at  least  shall  be  given 
for  the  universal  mission  work  in  place  of  the  $8,000,000 
now  doled  out.  If  there  not  wealth  in  the  Church?  And 
when  the  Church  is  ready  with  all  equipment  to  move 
forward  "glorious  as  an  army  with  banners,"  shall  the 
messengers  be  wanting?  Where  are  the  young  men  and 
young  women,  fitly  endowed,  who  shall  count  it  their 
supremest  joy  to  plan  their  opening  lives  for  this  one 
object?  We  are  persuaded  they  may  be  numbered  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  Church  at  this 
hour.  But  the  Spirit  must  move  upon  them  in  that  time 
when  it  is  responding  to  the  supremely  urgent  and  con- 
secrating prayer  for  "The  Conversion  of  the  world." 
Let  this  great  thought  then  be  the  one  thought;  let  it 
be  transmitted  from  heart  to  heart,  from  assembly  to 
assembly;  let  it  abound  everywhere  in  the  Christian 
press;  let  it  shine  through  and  through  the  plans  of  all 
business  men  in  the  Church,  and  the  dreams  of  all  edu- 
cated youth  in  the  Church,  till  it  does  draw  all  prayers 
up  into  itself,  and  does  itself  open  the  way  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  prayers.  When  the  Church  is  thus  su- 
premely ready  to  serve,  then  alone  will  it  receive  the 
crown  of  success.  Then  will  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  be  accomplished  on  our  part  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world  be  vouchsafed  on  God's  part. 

"The  Conversion  of  the  World,"  is  a  thought  which 
carries  us  at  once  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  It 
overpasses  the  limit  of  our  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
does  not  minnif y  the  importance  of  this  but  it  magnifies 
the  importance  of  the  other.  Surely  this  is  more  perfectly 
true  of  a  Christian  than  it  could  have  been  of  the  an- 
cient philosopher  who  said  it,  **Whatever  interests  man- 
kind interests  me."  Something  has  been  written  of  late 
of  "Exigencies  in  Pagan  Lands."  It>  was  Wesley's 
method  to  go  first  "to  those  who  need  us  most."  That 
is  the  method  of  the  Gospel.     Now  Gk>d  is  making  this 
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call  of  chiefly  pressing  need  to  come  from  the  antipodes. 
How  very  critical  an  hour  in  Japan,  when,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, all  the  600  students  in  the  Government  Univer- 
sity at  Tokio  are  atheists,  for  the  whole  land  is  adrift 
from  the  old  superstitions.  And  China  is  about  to  fol- 
low in  the  way  of  Japan.  The  railroad  and  telegraph 
are  entering  there.  The  order  has  already  gone  forth. 
Exery  province  and  city  is  open.  The  400,000,000  of 
this  wonderful  people  ask  to  be  taught.  Shall  the  un- 
civilized society  in  the  vast  interior  of  Africa,  now  open- 
ing, form  its  government,  under  the  influence  of  traders 
or  Christian  teachers?  With  all  the  missionary  organi- 
zations at  work  there,  ten  times  as  many  trading  expedi- 
tions have  been  directed  to  this  field.  For  what  pur- 
pose was  the  300,000,000  of  India  given  to  Christian 
England?  Is  not  that  the  work — foreign  mission  work 
— that  which  above  all  others  God  has  put  upon  our 
hands  in  these  days?  In  1832  a  prediction  was  made 
that  in  a  given  number  of  years  the  Mississippi  Valley 
would  contain  25,000,000  souls.  Twice  that  number  of 
years  has  elapsed  and  there  is  no  such  population  in  all 
that  region  and  the  Pacific  Coast  combined,  while  it  is 
said  that  since  the  date  of  that  prediction  700,000,000 
have  been  added  to  the  number  of  the  heathen  world 
accessible  to  the  Gospel.  Fifty  years  ago  full  one-half 
the  globe  was  closed  to  mission  effort.  The  good  Rich- 
ard Baxter  doubted  whether  the  Oriental  world  would 
ever  admit  the  Gospel.  He  seemed  to  regard  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  truth  as  final.  Such  is  not  the  prospect, 
such  is  not  the  doubt  in  our  day.  And  yet  the  800,000,- 
000  are  not  converted.  Pray,  pray  for  "The  Conversion 
of  the  World." 


Oar  Mission  Funds. 

The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  ought  natur- 
ally to  suggest  to  many  that  its  accounts  both  with  God 
and  man  have  soon  to  be  made  up.  The  last  month  of 
1881  has  so  far  already  passed,  and  the  missionary  in- 
come of  most  of  our  churches  for  the  year  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  now  added  to  the  contributions  of  the 
past  weeks.  When  God  has  blessed  so  many  of  the 
members  of  our  churches  with  great  prosperity  during 
the  past  months,  as  He  has  done,  it  will  be  strangely  in- 
consistent and  saddening  if  corresponding  liberality  and 
gratitude  be  not  displayed  in  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  His  cause  to  whose  grace  all  this  prosperity  is 
due. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  stumbling  to  the  young,  the 
worldly,  and  the  indifferent,  than  the  way  in  which 
many  professing  Christians  treat  that  cause  which  they 
Bay  is  the  best  of  all.  We  have  known  not  a  few  who 
have  turned  utterly  skeptical  simply  on  this  account. 
They  have  s.'iid,  and  very  naturally,  that  it  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  think  that  people  were  in  earnest  when  they 
gave  such  paltry  sums  for  the  support  of  a  cause  which 
they  profess  to  regard  as  of  prime  importance.  "Here," 
they  have  said,  "are  men  making  their  two,  three,  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  some  a  great  deal 


more,  and  with  demure,  solemn  faces  they  are  saying 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  most  precious  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, without  which  men  must  perish,  and  yet  for  the 
spread  of  this  they  will  give  their  paltry  six  or  a  dozen 
of  dollars,  and  think  that  they  do  well."  We  acknowl- 
edge that  this  conduct  is  very  absurd  and  very  inconsis- 
tent, but  it  does  not  follow  that  individuals  should  be 
driven  into  infidelity  on  this  account.  A  cause  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  consistency  or  the  reverse  of  its  pro- 
fessed supporters.  Still,  it  is  very  saddening  that  in 
this  way  so  many  should  be  made  to  stumble.  One  can 
understand  a  man  who  says,  "I  don't  believe  in  the 
Gospel  at  all,  and  should  regard  myself  as  foolishly 
throwing  away  my  money  if  I  were  to  give  anything 
for  either  its  support  or  propagation."  But  it  is  very 
different  when  one  comes  to  look  at  a  man  who  is  con- 
tinually talking  about  the  preciousness  of  that  Gospel, 
and  about  the  good  he  has  got  from  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  spending  less  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  year  than 
he  spends  upon  tobacco  or  whiskey,  to  say  nothing 
about  gold  rings,  concerts,  pictures  and  summer  trips. 
No  wonder  that  many  cry  out  in  contemptuous  scom^ 
"Pshaw  1  That  man's  not  in  earnest.  His  professed 
zeal  is  a  delusion;  his  affected  love  a  transparent  pre- 
tense." Pity  that  so  much  occasion  should  be  given 
to  many  to  harden  themselves  thus  in  their  indifference 
to  religion,  if  not  in  positive  hostility. —  Canada  Presby- 
terian, 


Why  has  not  more  been  done  for  Forei^  Miflsionst 

At  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Conference  held 
at  Boston  last  month,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Low  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  named  the  following  hindering  influences  in  an- 
swer to  the  question.  Why  has  not  more  been  done  for 
Foreign  Missions? 

(1)  Xhe  practical  Universalism  of  those,  who  think 
God  will  save  the  heathen  somehow;  and  so  do  not 
believe  in  the  necessity  *bf  the  Gospel  for  their  sal- 
vation. 

(2)  There  are  tendencies  in  the  common  Philosophy 
of  the  day,  to  elevate  the  Heathen  Philosophies;  and  to 
give  to  Christianity  only  a  position  among  the  other  Re- 
ligions in  the  Pantheon  of  the  world. 

(3)  The  stories  of  a  certain  class  of  travelers,  who 
make  no  investigation  into  what  Christian  Missionaries 
are  actually  doing. 

(4)  The  idea  that  Commercial  Enterprise  is  to  do 
this  work.  However  important  Commerce  is  to  be  as 
an  instrumentality  in  the  hand  of  God;  yet  more  re- 
liance is  placed  in  its  good  effects  than  past  results  will 
justify. 

(6)  The  missionary  objects  are  so  divided  that  popular 
enthusiasm  is  frittered  awsiy. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  is  advocating  the  formation  of 
a  society  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  monks  and  priests 
leaving  the  Romish  Church.  If  this  were  done,  he  believes 
such  cases  as  that  of  ex-Canon  Campello  would  beeome 
common. 
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What,  Whj,  and  How. 

(Addreaa  of  General  Mlteionary  Committee  of  the  MethodlBt  Epiecopal 
Chorch.) 

I.  It  is  meet,  right,  and  our  bonnden  duty  that  we 
should  render  thanks  unto  God  for  his  merciful  aid  in 
our  missionary  work.  The  General  Committee  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Bishops,  the  twelve  represen- 
tatives of  the  Missionary  Board,  calls  for  the  attention 
of  every  Methodist. 

God  is  graciously  blessing  the  Church  with  a  revival 
in  Missionary  spirit.  The  thought  of  our  people  is 
quickened;. their  hearts  are  warmed.  The  Church  has 
offered  upon  the  Missionary  altar  more  gold  this  year 
than  in  any  year  in  her  history.  With  no  spasmodic 
effort  in  any  section,  the  contributions  from  the  Confer- 
ences have  advanced  $74,994.17  over  the  contributions 
of  the  preceding  year.  Surely,  we  should  render  thanks 
to  God  for  this  sign  of  new  life. 

As  a  Church,  we  have  had  much  to  learn  on  the  sub- 
ject of  giving  for  Missions  from  all  our  great  sister 
Churches.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  were  likely  to  profit  by 
their  illustrious  examples.  Though  we  have  many  a 
league  to  span  before  we  pass  them  in  this  honorable 
race,  yet  we  are  gaining  upon  their  noble  record,  and 
may  aspire  in  the  comparatively  near  future  to  keep 
step  with  those  in  the  first  rank  of  liberality. 
II.  Search  the  Scriptures. 
Let  us  in  our  thankfulness  read  again  our  marching 
orders.  Our  Great  Captain  says:  "All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."     (Matt,  xxviii,  18-20.) 

Let  us  renew  our  inspiration  in  this  campaign,  catching 
new  heroism  from  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
calls  back  to  us  by  Divine  authority :  "If  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Let  us  learn 
that  spirit  from  the  Son  of  Man,  who  "came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many."     (Matt,  xx:  28.) 

This  spirit  we  can  easily  learn,  since  it  is  said  to  us, 
"ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  (2  Cor. 
viii:  9.) 

Let  us  weigh  the  argument  of  Paul,  who  feels  the 
need  of  Christ  to  be  as  wide  as  the  atonement  itself,  and 
says,  "Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  (Rom.  x:  13-15.) 
Let  us  heed  the  pleading  injunction,  "As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."     (John  xx:  21.) 


III.   Study  Events. 

It  is  as  honoring  to  God  to  trust  his  providence  as  it 
is  to  trust  his  words.  .We  have  prayed  for  him  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  world  before  his  gospel,  and  he  has 
heard  and  answered  our  prayer.  Every  door  of  the 
world  is  wide  open.  From  every  field  comes  most  piti- 
ful pleading  for  the  word  of  life.  Every  field  asks  for 
more  men  with  which  to  enter  the  inviting  cities.  The 
great  continent  of  Africa,  which  we  have  barely  touched; 
the  millions  of  China,  to  whom  we  have  only  called  from 
afar;  the  other  millions  of  Asia,  whose  borders  we  have 
never  crossed;  the  open  door  in  Mexico,  which  we  can- 
not enter  for  lack  of  means;  the  vast  regions  of  South 
America,  whose  old,  corrupt,  and  dead  faith  has  left 
them  ready  for  the  gospel,  and  for  whom  we  are  doing 
only  a  little — all  these  fields  call  to  us  lo  multiply  our 
contributions,  and  work  as  those  who  must  give  an  ac- 
count for  every  opportunity.  In  many  of  our  fields  a 
small  increase  in  the  appropriations  h  ould  add  largely 
to  the  working  power  of  the  Missions.  The  work  is  pre- 
pared. The  gospel  is  printed  in  the  languages  of  the 
people.  Teachers  have  mastered  these  tongues.  The 
corps  of  missionaries  is  nearly  large  enough.  The  man- 
agement and  typing  of  the  work  is  provided  for.  Addi- 
tional expenditures  can  go  into  native  preachers  on  na- 
tive salaries.  Another  $100,000  would  nearly  duplicate 
the  results  from  the  $300,000  used  in  the  foreign  work. 
At  home  more  than  a  thousand  fields  by  actual  appeal 
and  count,  are  waiting  for  as  many  laborers.  Every- 
where the  harvest  is  white  for  the  reapers. 

In  God's  Government  opportunity  means  power.  He 
does  not  open  a  solitary  door  before  us  that  he  does  not 
expect  us  to  enter.  In  a  critical  hour  in  National  life  a 
door  opens,  and  some  Patrick  Henry  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, not  distinguished  above  his  fellows,  sees  the  de- 
mand and  steps  forward  into  the  breach.  Events  rally 
to  his  support.  The  greatness  of  the  imperiled  cause 
gives  its  authority  to  its  heroic  advocate.  Thus  he  steps 
up  into  everlasting  dominion.  As  of  old,  when  the  Mas- 
ter says,  "Give  ye  them  to  eat,"  the  empty  handed  apos« 
ties  make  the  people  sit  down  in  companies  of  fifty  for 
a  feast,  and  the  feast  is  never  wanting.  And  (he  over- 
flow of  faith  exceeds  by  many  baskets  full  the  computa- 
tions of  sight.  Empty  heathenism  calls,  and  overfilled 
Christendom  must  answer. 

lY.    Utilize  Childhood. 

Childhood  is  a  fort  that  commands  the  future.  We 
must  seize  this  fort  and  hold  it  for  Missions  at  all  cost. 
With  proper  instruction  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  an 
average  of  a  penny  a  week  from  each  Sunday-school 
scholar  in  the  Church.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  that 
we  should  be  faithful  over  a  few  things.  Surely,  half 
that  sum,  or  an  average  of  only  twenty-five  cents  per 
annum,  could  be  secured  if  each  Sunday-school  officer 
were  preparing  such  an  account  as  he  will  wish  to  meet. 
This  would  bring  into  the  Missionary  treasury  nearly  as 
much  from  the  Sunday-school  children  alone  as  they  now 
receive  from  all  sources.     The  children  of  Methodism, 
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properly  instructed,  could  give  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Is  not  this  fort  worth  capturing? 

But  immensely  more  valuable*  than  this  great  sum, 
though  thus  reached,  is  the  Church  of  the  future.  As 
we  train  these  little  ones  for  these  great  fields  of  labor 
and  benevolence  so  will  be  the  men  of  to-morrow's 
Church.  When  Bonaparte  desolated  Germany  the  Ho- 
henzolern  family  began  the  work  of  repair  and  of 
revenge  in  the  very  cradles  of  Germany.  Mothers  bore 
and  trained  their  sons  for  the  army  and  glory  of  Ger- 
many. Thus  her  trained  youth  became  a  mighty  army 
awaiting  mobilization.  The  old  Emperor  liven  to  humil- 
iate his  great  enemy,  and  bring  back  from  the  Tuilleries 
the  sword  of  the  great  Frederick.  What  William  did 
for  Germany  we  can  do  for  Christ  and  Methodism. 

The  General  Conference  has  not  neglected  this  impor- 
tant field.  In  ^  265  of  the  Discipline  the  pastor  is  re- 
quired to  organize  the  Sunday-school  into  a  Missionary 
Society.  This  is  a  simple  process.  A  statement  by  the 
Superintendent  that  the  school  is  to  be  organized  into  a 
Missionary  Society  can  easily  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  election  of  one  person 
for  President,  another  for  Vice-President,  one  for  Secre- 
tary, and  another  for  Treasurer,  completes  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  monthly  presentations  of  the  subject  and  ask- 
ing for  a  collection  is  a  further  and  simple  step  in  this 
work. 

There  remains  the  principal  and  most  important  work 
still  to  be  done,  namely,  the  training  or  instruction  of 
the  children  in  the  importance  and  obligation  of  this 
work.  A  little  care  will  easily  provide  this  instruction. 
Let  some  person  or  persons  be  invited  to  address  the 
Sunday-school  on  these  days  of  collections.  Thus  the 
fields  can  be  opened  to  the  children.  They  can  be  fired 
with  a  zest  that  will  make  the  school  far  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  the  children  themselves,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and  oflicers.  Many  a  dead 
Sunday-school  has  been  resurrected  and  saved  by  setting 
the  children  on  some  generous  thought  and  work  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen. 

It  is  very  wise  for  the  Superintendent,  if  he  is  too 
much  occupied  with  other  cares  of  the  Sunday-school,  to 
enlist  the  services  of  some  good  woman  or  man  to  under- 
take the  training  of  the  children  in  this  great  work. 
The  greatest  efliciency  is  secured  by  these  instructors 
when  they  take  it  as  their  great  duty  to  raise  the  givers 
and  missionaries  of  the  future  Church.  These  instruc- 
tors meet  the  children  as  often  as  is  practicable,  per- 
haps weekly,  and  read  to  them  about  Missions,  and  re- 
ceive their  contributions.  Then,  with  the  monthly  pre- 
sentation of  the  different  fields,  it  is  not  long  before  a 
Missionary  Church  is  created  which  takes  the  best  of 
care  of  the  home  Church  and  of  the  missionaries 
abroad. 

Give  the  children  a  fair  chance  to  become  informed 
about  God's  progress  in  capturing  the  world,  and  a 
chance  to   do  something  for  a  great  cause,  so  much 


greater  than  themselves,  and  you  are  enlarging  and 
deepening  their  being  for  all  work  here  and  hereafter. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand  so  much  from  us.  A  phy- 
sician has  as  much  right  to  give  wrong  and  enervating 
medicine  to  a  trusting  patient,  as  we  have  to  give  ener- 
vating instruction  to  the  children  that  come  to  us  for 
instruction  and  development.  We  must  seize  the  fort. 
V.    Avoid  Diverting  Missionary  Money. 

Many  of  oar  best  Sunday-schools  take  a  collection  for 
Missions  every  Sunday,  and  require  the  Church  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Sunday-school.  This  makes  an  enthusi- 
astic, unselfish  school.  Nothing  better  can  be  asked. 
But  many  schools  give  only  one  collection  per  month 
for  Missions.  This,  if  properly  done,  is  also  a  great 
blessing  to  the  school. 

In  some  Sunday-schools  a  practice  prevails  that  is  very 
pernicious.  Money  is  raised  for  Missions,  and  then,  by 
vote  of  the  official  board,  or  of  the  teachers,  it,  or  a  part 
of  it,  is  taken  for  other  purposes — to  aid  the  stewards, 
or  to  run  the  Sunday-school.  ITiis  money,  when  given 
for  Missions,  belongs  to  that  cause,  and  no  one  has  any 
right  or  authority  to  divert  it  to  any  other  channel. 
Because  the  heathen  are  not  present  to  take  care  of  their 
own  money,  forms  no"  reason  why  they  should  not  re- 
ceive the  money. 

Sometimes  it  is  announced  that  collections  will  be  taken 
every  Sabbath,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  money  shall 
go  to  Missions,  and  the  rest  to  the  school  expenses.  This 
seems  a  little  more  honorable  than  to  vote  away  the 
money  without  any  notification,  but  it  is  not  above  criti- 
cism. The  heathen  are  made  to  carry  the  home  inter- 
ests. The  manly  and  honest  course  is  this — take  your 
collection  for  Missions  and  hold  it  sacred,  and  then,  if 
you  must,  take  the  other  three  for  the  home  school. 
Then  the  money  of  each  child  goes  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  given.  As  you  value  the  character  of  your 
children  never  set  them  an  example  of  tampering  with 
trust  funds.  Take  your  collection  for  Missions  ac- 
cording to  the  Discipline;  then  pay  it  over  according  to 
the  Bible.   . 

YI.    Visit  from  Ciiurco  to  Church. 

This  greatest  of  all  our  benevolences  needs  emphasis 
in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  coming  to  the  average 
charge  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  district,  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  to  speak  for  a  day  on  this  theme, 
is  certain  to  direct  attention  to  this  work. 

The  plan  pursued  by  our  Wesleyan  brethren  in  Great 
Britain  stirs  all  their  membership  to  do  their  best  possi- 
ble for  Missions.  Let  the  presiding  elder  arrange  with 
the  pastor  a  series  of  meetings  on  each  charge.  At  these 
meetings  it  is  wise  to  have  a  sermon  by  some  visiting 
clergyman,  specially  invited  and  prepared  for  this  work. 
Also  a  sermon  at  some  time  from  the  pastor.  Let  one 
evening  be  given  to  a  platform  meeting,  at  which  lay- 
men and  visiting  ministers  shall  make  short  addresses. 
The  pastor's  sermon  can  well  be  preached  on  Sunday. 
The  oth^r  services  might  in  many  cases  be  held  on  a 
week  day  and  evening.     Let  tracts  and  Missionary  in- 
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telligence  be  circulated  among  the  people.  These  efforts 
will  call  attention  to  this  subject,  and  secure  much  better 
results. 

This  plan  faithfully  worked  has  been  crowned  with 
universal  success.  The  Wesleyans  in  England  and  our 
Methodist  brethren  in  Canada,  and  some  districts  in  our 
own  Church  in  this  country,  are  standing  illustrations  of 
the  efficiency  of  this  thorough  work.  We  call  upon  the 
presiding  elders,  who  are  the  men  intrusted  with  the 
strategical  places  of  power  in  our  polity,  to  lead  forward 
our  hosts  to  greater  efficiency  in  this  work. 
VI r.  Vitalize  the  Conference  Missionary  Society. 

The  Discipline  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  managers  of  which  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  Annual  Conference,  to  consider  and 
care  for  Missionary  interests  in  the  Conference.  In  too 
many  Conferences  this  Society  has  been  more  formal 
than  efficient.  It  has  arranged  for  the  Conference  anni- 
versary, attended  to  its  own  perpetuation,  and  gives  an 
hour  of  labor  to  its  Chairman.  We  ask  attention  to  Xhe 
possible  efficiency  of  this  Society.  So  organize  the  So- 
ciety that  one  preacher  and  one  layman  shall  be  taken 
from  each  district.  Make  these  managers,  with  the  pre- 
siding elder,  a  Committee  on  Missions*  for  the  district, 
of  which  the  presiding  elder  shall  be  Chairman,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  arrange  for  a  Missionary  visitation  of 
every  charge  on  the  district,  and  for  the  giving  of  Mis- 
sionary information  to  every  family.  These  managers 
must  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  interast  and  efficiency 
in  (his  cause.  These  places  in  their  possible  usefulness 
are  hardly  second  to  any  in  the  Church,  and  may  be 
made  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church  and  to  the  faithful 
men  who  may  occupy  them. 

VIII.     Observe   the   Monthly  Missionary  Prayer- 
Meeting. 

Read  ^  274  of  the  Discipline.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  prayer  for  our  Missions. 
God  greatly  desires  us  to  succeed  in  this  world.  Yet 
we  need  to  pray  for  it,  for  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of -Israel,  to 
do  it  for  them."  (Ezek.  xxxvi:  37.)  To  use  us  instru- 
mentally  for  the  best  work,  God  would  have  us  so  earnest 
and  zealous  that  we  implore  aid  for  the  work  we  are 
doing. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  praying  in  pulpit,  prayer-meeting,  or  possibly 
family  altar,  for  Missions  as  much  as  other  evangelical 
Churches  are.  The  General  Conference,  in  %  274,  seeks 
to  remedy  this  defect.  It  asks  for  one  prayer-meeting 
a  month  specially  devoted  to  this  subject.  At  these 
prayer-meetings  it  is  expected  that  short  presentations 
of  one  or  more  fields  will  be  made  by  the  pastor,  or  some 
one  selected  for  the  purpose.  Thus  by  increased  infor- 
mation and  by  prayer  the  interest  in  Missions  will  be 
widened  and  deepened. 

Among  the  Congregationalists,  who  are  the  leaders  in 
Missionary  giving  in  this  country,  their  monthly  Mis- 
sionary prayer-meetings  are  quite  a  distinguishing  ser- 


vice of  the  Church,  and  often  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  of  all  their  services.  Yet  it  took  them  nearly 
twenty  years  to  bring  a  majority  of  their  Churches  into 
the  habitual  observance  of  this  meeting.  With  our 
better  polity  and  denominational  appliances,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  reach  the  same  results  in  a  single  quadrennium. 

The  Missionary  Society  sends  forth  a  programme  on 
some  particular  field  or  theme  for  each  month.  It  is  in- 
tended to  put  into  each  programme  so  much,  that  each 
pastor  can  find  something  for  his  Church,  rather  than 
that  each  should  try  to  use  all  the  programme.  The 
suggestions  are  simply  to  help  those  who  may  need  sug- 
gestions for  such  meetings. 

Brothers,  so  far  as  practicable,  let  the  first  prayer- 
meeting  of  each  month  be  devoted  in  each  Society  to 
this  subject,  and  let  some  instruction,  as  much  as  can  be 
given  to  advantage,  be  given  each  month.  The  in- 
creased observance  of  this  means  among  us  as  a  people 
is  quite  marked  during  the  last  year.  We  are  going  in 
the  right  direction. 

IX.  Secure  Something  from  Each  Member. 
Following  the  world's  Redeemer  is  the  condition  of 
discipleship.  "Go  work  in  my  vineyard"  is  addressed 
to  each  believer.  "As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you,"  places  this  great  work  on  every  Chris- 
tian. The  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  to  this  cause 
are  inseparable  from  intelligent  saving  connection  with 
the  Saviour.  While  we  want  large  contributions  from 
those  who  are  able,  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  secure 
some  Contribution  from  each  member,  A  few  cannot 
bear  all  the  burdens.  The  many  must  not  be  robbed  of 
their  share  and  interest  in  this  work.  This  universal 
giving  will  greatly  increase  the  income  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  In  will  save  that  income  from  the  fluctuations 
incident  to  individual  fortunes.  It  will  secure  a  host  of 
princely  givers  from  the  poor  of  to-day,  who  will  be  the 
rich  of  to-morrow.  It  will  develop  increased  multitudes 
into  broad  and  generous  Christians.  It  will  make  easier 
the  work  of  the  Church.  It  will  hasten  with  double 
speed  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
X.  Follow  the  Injunctions  of  the  General  Con- 
ferencb,  as  set  forth  in  ^  275  AND  1"  276  of  the 
Discipline,  with  refrence  to  Taking,  Report- 
ing, AND  Publishing  the  Names  of  Contributors, 
with  the  Amounts  Contributed. 
Many  a  good  man  would  gladly  increase  his  contribu- 
tions if  he  were  only  informed  as  to  what  other  men 
and  Churches  are  doing.  Thus  it  happens  that  Churches 
which  are  blessed  with  men  who  have  traveled,  and  who 
keep  up  with  Church  movements,  are  most  easily  led  to 
the  front,  and  are  served  with  the  greatest  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  Experience  demonstrates  that  we  can  pro- 
voke one  another  to  good  works.  The  Conferences 
abroad  and  at  home  who  follow  the  provisions  of  the 
Discipline,  and  publish  the  contributions  in  the  Confer- 
ence Minutes,  hold  the  very  first  rank  as  workers  in  this 
field.  Bring  up  to  Conference  "a  plain  transcript  of 
the  record  of  the  returns  provided  for"  in  the  Discipline. 
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It  will  be  your  yindication  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Mis- 
sionary money  raised  on  your  charge.  Some  generous 
men  might  prefer  to  withhold  their  names  from  the  pub- 
lished list.  But  their  cases  can  be  met  by  publishing 
their  amounts  as  from  "A  Friend."  The  local  Church 
accounts  will  still  keep  the  proper  record,  end  the  cause 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  plan  for  all  others.  It  gives 
you  the  shield  of  a  public  audit  of  your  accounts.  It 
helps  to  grade  up  the  contributions  to  the  apostolic 
standard,  ''as  the  Lord  hath  prospered."  It  instructs  the 
willing  in  their  duty.  It  spurs  the  naturally  too  careful 
to  broader  views.    It  provokes  all  to  good  works. 

Brothers,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
call  upon  you  to  respond  to ^  the  work  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee,  and  to  the  call  of  God.  Wo  are 
advancing  in  our  work  in  new  fields  that  we  are  entering, 
in  new  victories  in  the  old  fields  where  Christ  is  being 
recognized,  and  in  larger  liberality  in  our  Churches.  We 
advanced  $70,000,  making  $625,000  for  last  year.  We 
must  advance  again,  so  as  to  reach,  the  current  year, 
not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  million,  and  then 
hasten  on  to  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

M.  Simpson,  Chairman, 


J.  M.  Reid, 


) 


C.  H.  Fowler,    f 


Cor,  Secretaries, 


Missionary  Notes  for  ISSI. 
The  English  Sunday  Magaziiie  gives  the  following 
notice  of  some  of  the  interesting  events  connected  with 
missions  for  the  past  year: — '*The  missionary  annals  of 
the  year  have  contained  the  record  of  an  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  street  preaching  in  Calcutta,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  assume  serious  significance.  The 
movement  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  local  one, 
opposition  to  this  form  of  missionary  effort  being  led 
aud  promoted,  professedly  in  the  interests  of  public 
order,  by  a  small  body  of  the  City  officials.  The  attempt 
aroused  public  attention,  and  it  speedily  collapsed  on 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  higher  authorities  in 
India.  The  circumstances  referred  to  have,  however, 
led  to  some  statements  and  inquiries  by  missionaries  and 
others  on  the  whole  subject  of  street  and  bazaar  preach- 
ing in  India,  as  a  means  of  disseminating  Christian  truth, 
which  have  been  read  by  many  in  this  country  with 
much  interest  and,  we  may  add,  with  some  surprise.  It 
appears  that  in  India,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  street 
preaching  is  a  form  of  religious  activity  which  requires 
'wiser  and  more  careful  supervision  than  it  sometimes 
secures,  and  that  its  usefulness  is  not  always  propor- 
tioned to  its  abundance.  Another  feature  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  year  which  has  impressed  us,  as  it 
no  doubt  has  impressed  many  others,  very  greatly,  has 
been  the  report  of  the  Nyanza  Mission  in  Central  Africa. 
The  journals  and  letters  of  the  agents  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  there,  which  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished, strike  us  as  being  among  the  most  affecting 
records  of  the  kind  which  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  the  more  affecting  because  of  the  absence  of 


any  attempt  at  literary  finish  and  the  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  real  heroism  which  the  writers  reveal.  Their 
work  is  indeed  pioneer  work,  and  imposes  a  strain  upon 
faith  and  patience  of  the  severest  kind.  The  savage 
monarch.  King  Mtesa,  whom  Stanley,  the  Africa  trav- 
eller, introduced  in  the  newspapers  to  the  British  public 
by  a  somewhat  sensational  description,  turns  out  to  be  a 
barbarian  despot  of  the  most  repulsive  type — cruel, 
capricious,  cunnmg,  self-indulgent  to  the  last  degree. 
As  to  religion,  he  simply  plays  fast  and  loose  with  it,  to 
suit  his  own  purposes,  his  latest  caprice  being  to  profess 
himself  a  Mohammedan,  it  is  believed  wiih  a  special 
view  to  securing  trade  advantages  in  dealing  with  the 
Arabs.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  slave  trade, 
plunder,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  and  inde- 
scribable miseries  and  horrors  result  from  his  unre- 
strained course  of  action.  To  settle  down  under  the 
shadow  of  influences  like  these;  to  struggle  with  the 
malarious  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate;  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  an  uncouth  language;  to  have  to 
deal  with  people  in  whom  ignorance,  fear,  and  syco- 
phancy alternately  reveal  themselves  as  the  dominant 
characteristics;  to  endure  want  of  food  as  well  as  want 
of  all  the  decencies  and  ameliorations  of  civilized  life 
and  the  comfort  and  help  of  Christian  fellowship — these 
are  the  trials  which  the  missionaries  of  Central  Africa 
are  called  upon  to  endure;  and  when  such  trials  are 
endured,  and  such  work  is  quietly  and  patiently  and 
bravely  done,  it  £eeins  as  if  the  age  of  Christian  heroism 
had  not  yet  entirely  departed  from  the  world." 


Contributions  for  Missions. 

In  many  churches,  in  which  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  may  be  poor,  there  are  a  few  men  of  means  who 
stand  by  the  ship,  and  who,  after  the  rentals  and  contri- 
butions of  the  people  have  been  properly  husbanded,  put 
their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  supply  the  needful 
balance.  Thus  many  a  struggling  church  lives  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  a  noble  work  is  done.  It  is  blessed  to 
be  able  thus  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain.  Why 
may  not  this  same  help  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Missions? 
Why  should  there  be  a  difference  set  of  principles  applied 
to  the  work  of  foreign  evangelization?  How  assuring  it 
would  be  if  a  dozen  or  score  of  the  wealthy  men  and 
women  of  the  Church  should  say  to  the  Board  each  year, 
"Raise  what  you  can;  stimulate  the  gifts  even  of  the 
poor,  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  the  work; 
strive  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  collections  from  every 
church  and  every  Sabbath-school,  and  then  let  us  know 
what  more  is  wanting  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work> 
The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  dispense  largely  during  one's 
own  life-time;  but  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  modern 
Missionary  movement  legacies  have  constitued  a  promi- 
nent and  valuable  factor.  May  God  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  Christian  men  and  women  of  means  to  re- 
member more  and  more  the  great  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  which  alone  of  earthly  interests  ia 
stable  and  enduring. — Foreign  Missionary. 
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Cjjilbrm's  Iffirtmrnt. 

A  Christniis  in  Barnes* 

BY    MKS.   E,  6,  WKST, 

BECEMBER  has  come.     It  is  the 
last  montb  of  the  year,  and  with 
it  we  have  cold  weather,  frost,  and 


be  9o  lovely;  you  mutit  be  sure  to 
come,  even  if  it  snows;  for  Bessie 
mud  Fanny  are  coming,  too," 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carrie,  "  HI  surely 
cotne;  roy  presents  are  nearly  ready 
also;  I  have  only  Sister  Kate'a  hood 
and  the  baby's  socks  to  finish.  JJut 
Ida,  some  how  I  can't  help  thinking 


them,  yet  1  rannot  my  anything,  but 
must  ba  quiet^  for  I  promised  each 
dear  child  to  keep  her  secret  faith- 
fully. I  told  them,  a«  we  reached 
my  door,  that  I  had  overheard  their 
conversation,  and  if  they  would  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  that  I  would 
tell  them  about  the  people  who  know 


i 


I 


often  snow.  Then  there  are  the 
merry  sleigh  rides,  which  are  very 
pleasant  when  we  are  warmly  dressed; 
while  many  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the 
fun  of  coasting  down  hlU  and  skating. 
December  is  pleasant  also,  for  another 
reason-  In  it  comes  the  Holidays, 
which  commence  with  Christmas  and 
lose  soon  after  the  New  Year. 
Bright,  happy  days  they  are,  and 
many  children  like  them  better  than 
the  long  snmmer  vacation. 

Last  week   I   was   out,  and    as   I 
turned  a  corner,  who  should   be  just 

I  before  me,  going  home  from  school, 
but  two  little  friends,  Carrie  May 
and  Ida  Lee,  whose  houses  adjoin 
each  other,  and  are  across  tlie  street 
and  nearly  opposite  mine.  They 
were  walking  with  their  arras  around 
each  other,  as  school  girls  so  often 
do,  and  talking  very  busily.  Their 
sweet,  happy  voices  reached  my  ear, 
and  though  I  did  not  wi?^h  to  listen, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  hearing 
hat  they  said. 

"Oh,    Carrie!"   said   Ida,    *Miow  I 
lad  I  am  that  ChriMtmas  comes  in 
ree  weeks.     My   presents   are   alt 
y,  and  our  Christmas  tree  will  ' 


of  the  people  whom  Miss  Wilson  told 
us  about  at  school  to-day,  who  know 
nothing  about  Christmas,  and  never 
have  Santa  Claus." 

"  Dear  me,  I  couldn^t  stand  it;  for 
we  always  have  such  fun  in  the  Holi- 
days, you  know.'^  "  Well,'*  suid  Ida, 
"  I'm  glad  that  we  are  not  those  peo- 
ple. But  perhaps  they  have  some- 
thing else  that  they  like  as  well." 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  ray  lit- 
tle friends,  and  we  walked  home  to- 
gether. Carrie  and  Ida  are  dear 
friends  of  mine;  our  homes  are  so 
near,  that  they  often  visit  me,  and 
we  have  happy  times  together;  for 
it  is  not  so  long  since  I  was  a  little 
girl  myself,  that  I  can  forget  how 
they  feel,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
have  an  older  friend  to  whom  they 
can  talk,  and  tell  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows. 

So  it  happens  that  I  know  just 
what  Carrie  mm  11  give  Ida,  for  she 
told  me;  and  the  other  day  I  went 
with  Ida  to  select  her  gift  to  Carrie, 
and  a  very  pretty  one  it  is.  These 
presents  will  both  be  on  the  tree,  at 
Ida's  bouse,  on  Christmas  day,  and 
it  is  funnvthat  while  I  know  all  about 


nothing  about  Christmas  or  Santa 
Clans, 

And  so  they  did;  and  what  I  told 
them  will,  perhaps,  interest  other 
children. 

My  home,  when  a  little  girl,  was 
not  here  in  America,  hut  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  islands  in  the  Java  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  southeastern  Asia. 
T7iat  line,  called  the  Equator,  which 
you  have  seen  marked  on  the  map, 
and  of  which  yon  have  studied  in  the 
geography,  passes  over  this  island; 
and  countries  on  and  near  the  Equa- 
tor, you  will  remember,  are  warm, 
and  h^ve  no  snow  and  ice,  as  we  have 
here  in  New  York. 

All  the  year,  from  January  to  De 
cember,  we  had  warm,  pleasant  days,"" 
such  as  we  often  have  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  in  early  June; 
with  fruits  like  bananas,  pineapples, 
guavas  and  mangosteens;  flowers 
and  vegetables  all  the  time.  Every- 
thing was  very  beautiful,  but  the 
people  were  sadly  ignorant  and  de- 
graded; and  until  my  father  went 
there  to  teach  them,  knew  nothing  of 
God  or  of  the  Bible.  We,  children, 
had    heard   often    of   America,  that 
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wonderful  land  over  the  sea,  which 
was  our  parents'  home,  so  different 
from  our  own,  of  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, the  winter,  with  its  snow  and 
ice,  it  seemed  so  strange  that  it  could 
ever  be  so  cold  as  to  need  a  fire  to 
warm  by,  or  that  water  could  become 
sufficiently  hard  to  stand  upon.  We 
read,  also,  of  the  Christmas  time,  so 
blessed,  because  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  God's  great  gift  to  us,  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus. 

We  did  not  like  so  well  the  Ger- 
man legend  of  the  good  St.  Nicholas 
or  Santa  Claus,  who  is  said  to  visit 
the  houses,  riding  from  roof  to  roof, 
with  his  wonderful  sleigh  load  of 
toys  on  Christmas  eve,  and  fill  the 
stockings  of  the  children,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  did  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  a  true  story. 

Still,  you  will  think  it  funny,  that 
though  we  scarcely  believed  it,  yet 
we  were  anxious  to  try  it  for  our- 
selves, and  see  if  any  thing  would 
come  of  it.  Perhaps  after  all,  it 
might ! 

So,  on  one  Christmas  eve,  after 
we  were  all  ready  for  bed,  we  took 
our  stockings  to  hang  up  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  when,  alas,  all  at  once 
we  remembered  that  our  house  had 
no  chimney  nor  fire-place,  and  there 
would  be  no  place  for  our  stockings. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  did  not 
know.  At  length  my  little  brother 
said:  " 'spose  we  hang  them  by  the 
'window,  if  there  is  a  Santa  Claus  he'll 
surely  know  that  we  have  no  chim- 
ney, and  come  to  the  window." 

And  so  we  did.  In  that  country 
fire  is  not  needed  for  warmth,  and 
for  that  reason  houses  are  not  built 
with  chimneys;  the  only  chimney  is 
is  the  kitchen,  which  is  a  little  house 
by  itself.  Early  the  next  morning, 
before  anyone  about  the  house  was 
stirring,  we  crept  out  of  bed,  and, 
bare- footed,  ran  into  the  next  room. 
Sure  enough,  there  by  the  window 
were  our  stockings  all  safe  and  filled! 

Mine  had  a  pretty  rag  doll,  a  pic- 
ture book,  a  package  of  rock  candy, 
and  some  cookies,  which  were  just 
like  some  my  mother  had  made  the 
day  before.  And  while  we  enjoyed 
our  presents,  yet  I  felt  sure  that  there 
had  been  no  Santa  Claus  there,  but 


that  our  dear  parents  had  filled  our 
stockings  for  us. 

After  breakfast  and  prayers  were 
over,  we  commenced  to  prepare  for 
our  Christmas  party,  and  a  strange 
one  it  was. 

My  father  had  invited  a  number  of 
the  native  men  to  come  to  our  house 
on  that  day,  and  bring  their  wives 
and  children,  and  they  did  so,  for  the 
Dyaks  are  a  simple-hearted,  sociable 
people.  They  soon  commenced  com- 
ing from  the  neighboring  villages, 
one  after  another,  full  of  curiosity, 
and  gathered  in  our  compound  or 
yard,  until  there  were  a  large  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  present. 

Then  my  dear  father  went  out  on 
the  piazza,  and,  standing  on  the  steps, 
told  these  poor  heathen  in  their  own 
language,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  sinners,  how  He  loved  us,  and  died 
for  us,  that  we  might  have  eternal 
life.  He  pointed  to  the  little  Dyak 
babies  in  their  mothers'  arms,  and 
told  that  our  Saviour  became  just  such 
a  tiny  baby,  and  came  to  earth  1,800 
years  ago,  and  lived  here  doing  good 
to  and  for  others,  and  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  His  birth  which  he 
had  asked  them  to  keep  with  us.  He 
then  closed  with  a  short  prayer,  ask- 
ing the  Saviour  that  all  present  might 
love  Him,  and  go  to  be  with  Him  in 
heaven;  and  after  that  all  were  in- 
vited to  stay  to  lunch  or  "makanan." 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  they 
had  to  eat?  Well,  first,  they  had 
boiled  rice  and  dried  fish,  eaten  on 
pieces  of  banana  leaves  for  plates; 
and  for  dessert,  coffee  and  ginger- 
nuts.  We.  had  more  rice  than,  per- 
haps, you  have  ever  seen  at  one  time, 
there  was  a  half  barrel  of  it  before  it 
was  cooked. 

Rice  is  abundant  there,  and  very 
good,  and  is  used  instead  of  bread. 
Coffee,  also,  was  plenty,  for  we  had 
the  plants  in  our  own  garden,  and  it 
was  served  to  them  in  cups,  or,  as 
they  call  them,  "gayungs,"  made  of 
cocoanut  shells,  which  are  very  pretty 
when  polished,  and  sweetened  with 
the  native  sugar.  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  ginger-nuts  we  had;  more  than 
a  bushel  basket  full,  which  my  mother 
had  made  from  the  **  ayer  gula,"  or 
native  molasses,  and  flour  which  had 


been  sent  to  us  from  America,  a  dis- 
tance of  15,000  miles.  Our  visitors 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  lunch,  and  told 
us  it  was  "  baik  sakali,"  or  very  good, 
after  which  they  walked  around  the 
house,  peeped  into  my  father's  study, 
then  went  into  our  wide  hall  and 
gathered  around  the  large  clock, 
whose  ticking  and  striking  seemed  so 
wonderful  to  them,  they  could  not 
understand  it.  The  shadows  of  night 
were  beginning  to  gather  around  us, 
when  they  bade  us  "salamat,"  or 
good-bye,  and  started  to  return  to 
their  own  homes. 

We  were  very  tired,  but  very  hap- 
py that  evening,  and  thouuh  many 
years  have  passed  since,  I  have  nut 
spent  a  happier  Christmas  day  than 
that  one.  Will  you  think  of  this, 
dear  children,  and  when  our  happy 
Holiday  season  comes  again,  and  you 
receive  presents,  from  those  who  love 
you,  remember,  in  turn,  those  who 
know  nothing  about  Christmas,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Chri>t  ehild, 
who  gave  himself  for  you,  give  of 
your  abundance  to  them.  Your  gifts 
need  not  be  large,  only  let  them  be 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  given  willingly 
and  lovingly,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Lord  "loveth  a  cheerful  giver,"  and 
then  you  will  have  a  truly  happy  and 
blessed  Christmas  day. 

A  pathetic  complaint  was  made  by 
some  South  American  Indians.  A  mis- 
sionary visited  them,  but  he  could 
not  stay  with  them.  When  he  bade 
them  farewell  they  were  very  sorry, 
and  when  he  told  them  he  could  not 
return  to  them  unless  his  English 
friends  sent  him,  they  said,  "You 
should  tell  them,  they  should  send  as 
another  minister.  Nobody  tells  us 
what  we  must  do."  Alas!  alas!  how 
many  poor  neglected  heathen  may 
utter  the  same  lament  and  say,  "  No- 
body tells  us  what  we  must  do! " 
•  ♦•»  • 

During  the  last  illness  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Travancore,  one  was  re- 
minded of  the  Jewish  scape-goat  of 
old.  A  man  was  found  willmg,  for 
10,000  rupees,  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Maharajah's  sins!  He 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
sick  man,  who,  after  the  Brahmins 
had  performed  certain  ceremonies, 
tenderly  embraced  him.  Then  he  was 
led  out  of  the  Travancore  into  the 
Tinnevelly  district,  with  a  charge 
never  to  return.  Oh,  that  the  poor 
dying  king  could  but  have  laid  his 
sins  on  the  real  Sin-hearer. 

— Indians  TFbmen. 
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**  0  Lord  Jesus  Christy  Please  Make  Me  a 

X  Chrlsllan." 

Wf  HIS  was  the  prayer  of  a  poor 
^[^   Hindoo  boy   who   had   asked 

pj    the  missionary  to  make  him  a 

^    Christian. 

"  It  is  impossible  my  dear  boy," 
said  the  missionary.  '^  It  is* possiole 
only  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  make  you  a  Christian.  Pray  to 
him." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  advice 
had  been  given  that  the  dear  boy, 
with  a  sweet  face  and  sweet  voice, 
came  again  to  the  missionary  and 
said : — 

**  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
and  taken  his  place  in  my  heart." 

*'How  is  that?"  asked  the  mis- 
sionary. 

The  boy  replied,  "  I  prayed  and 
said,  *OLoi-d  Jesus  Christ,  if  you 
please,  make  me  a  Christian,'  and 
he  was  so  kind  that  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  has  lived  in  my 
heart  ever  since." 


A  True  Story. 

lEVERAL  years  ago  a  mission- 
ary was  traveling  in  India, 
where  the  Bible  had  never  been 
seen  or  the  name  of  Jesus  heard. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  natives  in 
that  part  of  the  country  were  very 
fierce  and  brutal,  and  that  his  life 
would  be  in  great  danger;  but  he  was 
so  anxious  to  carry  the  gospel  to  them 
that  he  ventured  to  go.  When  he 
reached  that  village,  he  Was  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty 
furious  and  passionate  men,  who 
would  not  listen  to  any  explanation 
of  his  errand,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  death. 

The  missionary  showed  no  fear, 
but  calmly  asked  the  privilege  of  tell- 
ing them  a  beautiful  story  before  they 
should  kill  him. 

They  consented  to  this;  and,  form- 
ing a  circle  around  him  to  prevent 
his  escape,  they  stood  with  stones  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  take  his  life  as 
soon  as  his  story  was  told. 

Do  you  wonder  what  that  story 
wa«?  It  began  with  the  first  verse  of 
the  Bible:  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

As  he  told  them  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
of  Noah  and  the  ark,  the  rainbow  and 
the  olive-leaf,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  of  Moses  and  his  miracles,  ot 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  tables  of  stone, 
their  interest  was  soon  aroused,  and 
they  became  eager  listeners;  but  when 
he  went  on  in  his  account  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  began 
the  history  of  the  wonderful  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  they  drew  closer  and 
closer  around  him,  and,  dropping  their 
sloneSy  hung  upon  his  words  with  al- 


most breathless  attention. 

Before  the  story  of  the  Saviour's 
death  was  reached,  they  were  all 
melted  to  tears,  and  when  they  heard 
of  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  ALScension,  their  enmity  was  all 
gone,  and  they  welcomed  the  mis- 
sionary as  a  friend  and  teacher.  The 
"beautiful  story"  saved  his  life. 


We  Can  Help. 

"  Tm  a  silver  quarter; 

Little  stitches  neat. 
And  full  many  an  errand 

Ran  by  childish  feet, 
Earned  me  very  bravely : 

Little  gills  can  do 
Noble  work  for  missions, 

When  they're  good  and  true. 
Eurely  God  will  bless  us 

With  our  little  all, 
As  into  the  treasury 

Of  the  Lord  we  fall. 
Dropping,  dropping,  dropping, — 

Offerings  great  and  small. 
Dropping,  dropping,  dropping: 

Hear  us  as  wefalll" 


Story  of  a  Ring, 

EVERAL  years  asro  there 
was  a  little  girl  living  in 
India  whose  parents  were 
missionaries.  Through 

their  faithful  preaching, 
an  Indian  princess  learned  about  the 
Saviour,  and  left  off  the  worship  of 
idols  to  pray  to  the  true  God.  In 
course  of  time  the  father  died,  and 
the  widowed  mother  and  little  girl 
came  to  America.  The  princess 
wanted  very  much  to  show  them 
some  kindness  before  they  went 
away,   but  could  think  of  no  gift 

Erecious  enough  for  those  who  had 
rought  her  the  best  of  all  gifts, — a 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  Finally 
she  thought  of  a  beautiful  ring  which 
she  owned,  having  four  large  pearls, 
and  decided  to  give  this  to  them. 
You  may  be  sure  that  they  prized  it 
very  highly,  and  both  felt,  that, 
whatever  else  they  might  be  obliged 
to  part  with,  they  would  keep  this 
ring  as  long  as  they  lived. 


The  little  girl  grew  to  be  a  young 
lady,  and  supported  herself  and  her 
mother  by  teaching.  One  day  she 
attended  a  missionary  meeting,  where 
an  appeal  was  made  for  money  to 
send  Bibles  and  preachers  to  the 
heathen.  She  remembered  her  child- 
hood in  India^  and  knew  better  than 
others  how  great  the  need  was;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  already  given 
what  she  could  afford.  Then  came 
the  thought  of  the  beautiful  pearl 
ring.  Could  she  sacrifice  that?  Would 
it  be  right  to  disregard  the  wish  of 
the  princess,  who  had  asked  her  to 
keep  it  always?  She  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  her  mother,  and  prayed 
to  Jesus  to  direct  her.  As  a  result 
she  gave  up  the  ring,  sending  it  with 
a  note  explaining  how  it  came  into 
her  possession. 

The  lady  who  received  it  felt,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  owner,  and  wrote 
the  young  lady,  saying  that  the  Lord 
knew  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered,  and  would  accept  the  inten- 
tion without  the  ring  passing  into 
other  hands.     To  this  she  replied, — 

"Please  not  ask  me  to  take  the  ring. 
I  did  not  act  from  impulse  in  giving 
it.  I  thought  over  the  matter,  and 
prayed  over  it,  and  consulted  my 
mother  before  I  decided.  You  do 
not  know  how  glad  I  am  to  give  it, 
and  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  have  not 
more  to  give." 

Still  the  lady  who  had  asked  for 
help  was  not  satisfied.  She  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  sell  the 
ring,  and  so  called  upon  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  certain  Sabbath  school 
and  told  him  the  story.  He,  in  turn, 
told  it  to  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
and  the  noble  sacrifice  of  the  young 
lady  led  them  to  collecting  pennies 
for  foreign  missions.  They  gathered 
more  than  sixti/  dollars,  and  in  this 
way  the  dear  girl's  desire  to  give 
more  was  satisfied. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
children  can  aid  in  sending  the  gos- 
pel to  heathen  lands,  if  their  hearts 
are  truly  in  the  work;  and  this  story 
of  the  ring  may  stir  the  readers  of 
the  "Echoes"  to  give  some  precious 
gift  to  the  Lord's  treasury.  Some 
of  you  may  become  missionaries,  and 
so  give  the  noblest  of  all  offerings — 
yourself — to  the  work. — Missionary 
Echoes. 


A  boy  in  one  of  the  mission-schools 
in  Pekin,  China,  at  a  late  examination, 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment without  missing  a  single  word, 
or  making  one  mistake.  How  many 
American  boys  could  do  that? 
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C<>nMiiH  Stop  t^lnirln?* 
R  JESSUP  tells  the  follow- 
ing   siory,    in    onii  of   liU 
Imoks,  about  a  little  Mos- 
lem girl: — 
Five  years  ago  there  was  a  little 
Moslem  girl  in  the  school,  oamod 
Bulkia, — the   name   the  Moslems 

five  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  One 
ay  she  went  home,  and  sang  in 
her  father's  hearing  the  Arabic 
hymn, — 

*'  Sweetly  BJDg,  sweelly  sing, 
Priisesto  our  Saviour  Kingl*' 

He  did  not  like  it  at  all,  as  he  did 
not  wish  htr  to  learn  Christian 
hynini^,  and  he  came  at  once  to 
the  teacher,  and  told  her  not  to 
teach  his  daughter  any  more  such 
hymns.  She  told  him  she  was  not 
obliged  to  learn  them;  but  she 
heard  the  other  girls  singing,  and 
would  learn  them,  and  no  one 
could  ft  top  her.  If  he  wished  to 
remove  her,  he  could  do  so,  as  he 
paid  for  her  tuition,  and  could  do 
as  he  pleased.  He  did  not  take 
her  out,  but  forbade  her  singing 
any  more, 

'rhe  next  Friday,  at  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  school,  all  the  girls  sang 
but  Bnlkia,  who  held  her  lips  com- 
pressed,  as  if  she  were  determined, 
that,  however  much  she  might  fcing 
ifisidej  no  one  should  bear  her  voice. 
This  mIjc  kept  up  for  some  time;  but 
one  Sunday,  as  Dr.  Jessup  was  sitting 
in  his  room,  he  heard  a  little  voice 
fiingi ng  most  sweetly  under  his  gar- 
den-wall in  the  effendi's  yard,  lie 
stepped  across  the  garden  under  the 
peppertrees,  and  listened.  There 
was  little  Bulk  is  sitting  behind  the 
stairs  of  the  effendi's  house,  singing 
in  JSuffhl'^h  the  hymn, — 

*'  Come  to  JesuB  just  now.** 
And  after  that  time,  whenever  the 
^irls  beijan  to  sing  in  the  school,  she 
joined  in  with  all  her  might.  Her 
father  found  it  to  be  of  no  uae  to  try 
to  stop  her. 


^r^  Baddegam 
•*        one  day  int 


The  i'in^alese  Boy  and  the  Idol. 

^ESE  boy,  living  at 
egamma,  in  Ceylon,  went 
lay  into  a  Buddhist  temple 
to  offer  his  evening  flower.  When  be 
had  done  so,  be  looked  into  the  idol's 
face,  expecting  to  see  a  smile  of  ap- 
proval; but,  as  the  great  eyes  stared 
on  without  any  expression  of  pleasure 
in  them,  he  thought  that  so  great  a 
god  would  not  condescend  to  accept 
a  child's  offering.  Soon  after,  a  man 
came  in,  laid  down  his  flower,  turned 
his  back,  and  M'alked  carelessly  away. 
The  boy  again  looked  in  the  idol's 
face,  and  thought  he  should  see  an 
angTj^  frown  at  this  disrespect;  bat 


BepfeMmUtfftn  of  l£H»lin*,  ■  Hilda  Wot,  •»  ik«  eliJiJhiiit  conifniwd  of  liln  r*««l«  All«idii«U. 


the  eyes  stared  on  as  before.  He 
then  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
image  had  no  life  in  it,  and  was  alike 
powerless  to  punish  or  reward. 

As  soon  a»  a  mission-school  was 
opened  in  1B18,  in  the  neighborhodd 
of  his  home,  he  became  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  was  converted  to  God,  to- 
gether with  several  of  his  family.  He 
afterwards  became  a  zealous  and  de- 
voted minister,  work  in  jj  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
His  name  w\as  Abraham  Gunasekara. 
He  died  in  1862.  His  son,  Ht?nry 
Gunasekara,  isnow^  laboring  in  Kandy 
as  the  minister  of  a  congregation  of 
Cingalese  Christians. 


Sowinir  Ligrht. 

JLH  BXIiHilSi;  10  li  ]II»i*^10N*CiaCtKS. 

BT  MRS.  C.  H.  lIlTCnCOCK. 

[  Abridged.  1 

{Enter  Ameiuca.) 
I  proudly  stand  before  tlie  world, 
My  bamicr  to  the  Imcczu  unfurled: 
I  am  the  i|ueeu  of  tlje  brave  West^ 
God '8  fiivored  child  above  ttie  ix'St. 
All  nations  envy  me  my  goUl, 
My  cities,  forests,  weallli  untold: 
Heaven  pours  its  faUDslnne  duwn  on  me, 
Tilt'  blessed  laud  of  lil>eny. 
My  bappy  childrea.  as  they  po 
Dauciug  imd  singing  to  aud  fro, 
3Iake  earlh  "*ft  litile  lieaveo  below,** 
Early  they're  tnught  (be  sacred  name 
Of  Jesus,  who  from  huaveu  came; 
Took  little  children  on  bis  knee; 
Said  •■  BulTer  tliem  to  come  to  me; 
Of  such  my  kingdom  ble^t  shall  be/' 

(EnUr  MiCRONEsiAN  Child.) 
IVe  stood  upon  the  ailenl  abore. 
And  floen  tho  sbipa  go  by, 


Their  aails  all  spread  to  calcb  the  brecse 

Benettth  the  hummer  sky; 
And  one  I've  wiitcbed  wiib  longtag  eyei 

Thai  never  drawtth  nigb. 
It  is  the  mi^fiionaryship, 

That  Cometh  from  afar. 
By  lillle  cbildreo's  kindotsa  built, 

And  named  *'  The  Morning  Slar." 
Oh  ihal  lis  messengers  of  love 

Woutd  cross  our  sandy  bar! 
Oh:  I  would  run  whh  joy.  and  britig 

Nuts  from  the  cocoa  u-ee. 
The  piue-iipple  so  ripe  and  aweet. 

The  bread  fruit  fair  to  see. 
If  ihey  wnuld  bring  God's  holy  Word, 

And  n;ad  it  unto  me. 

(Enter  Child  fuoh  Ceyi^h.) 
With  Hhimmerliig  pearls  most  predous 

Atiounds  our  iM laud  fair: 
While  groves  of  fiagniulcinnamoti 

AV  ith  perfume  fills  the  air. 
The  deep  bluu  st  a  around  us. 

The  soft  blue  sky  above. 
The  gentle  sephyr  blirring, 

Proclaim  a  God  of  love, 

'*  What  though  the  spicy  breeze* 

Blow  soft  o'er  Cc>  hm's  isle; 
Though  every  pto^pirt  pleafies, 

And  only  mau  is  vile: 
In  vaio  with  lavish  kindne« 

The  gifts  of  God  ur      '     -  -: 
The  helitben,  in  his  i 

Bo^^adown  to  wou  .  ^...v.  ..  jjjc;" 

(Enter  .lAPANKas  CmLD.) 

I've  stood  beside  the  cami)hor'lree, 
And  walchvd  with  eagf^r  eye 

The  holy  pilgrims  wend  ibeir  way 
Unto  the  temple  nigh ; 

Each  eeekiog,  by  a  pilgrimage, 
His  soul  to  satisfy. 

Upon  !he  cedar  bridge  I've  stood 
To  watch  the  mighty  throng 

In  gay  posseasiou  pasfting  by, 
Biogieg  the  victor^s  atmg, 

Their  silken  baneerti  floating  high. 
Their  trumpets  aounding  loiig. 
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"And  is  tby  spirit  satisfied? " 

1 1  •  a  piljrrim  said 
He  only  answered  with  a  sigh, 

And  bowed  his  weary  head ; 
I  saw  the  teardrop  in  Lis  eye. 

As  toward  his  home  he  sped. 

In  vain  the  festival  is  held, 

Salvation  to  obtain; 
No  heart  becomes  victorious  thus 

O'er  sin  and  woe  and  pain. 

0  friendly  nation  I  speak  of  Him 
Who  was  for  sinners  slain. 

(Enter  Dakota  CHrLD.) 
Where  the  birch  canoe  is  gliding 
;   .   Past  the  lilies  in  the  lake, 

Where  the  wolf  and  bear  are  hiding, 

Where  we  hear  the  rattlesnake, 
In  a  wif(wam  lude  and  wild, 
There  dwell  1,  your  Indian  child. 

No  one  speaks  to  me  of  Jesus; 

No  one  teaches  me  to  pray; 
No  one  tells  me  of  a  heaven 

Where  all  tears  are  wiped  away; 
No  one  reads  to  me  God*s  Word; 
Sabbath-bell  I've  never  heard. 

{Enter  CnRisnANiTY,  carrying  a  Bible  in 
her  hand.) 

1  love  to  seek  tne  humble  poor, 
To  wealth  and  pomp  unknown, 

And  speak  of  Goa's  rich  promises, 
Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Into  God's  treasury  I  love 

My  humble  gift  to  bring. 
When  Christ,  my  Lord,  luone  is  there 

To  see  the  offering. 

The  outcast  child  of  ignorance. 
For  whose  soul  no  man  cares, 

I  love  to  teach  the  way  of  life: 
What  joy  with  this  compares? 

*Mid  Fcenes  of  poverty  and  toil 

I  love  to  labor  on, 
With  none  to  herald  forth  thy  name. 

Till  life's  brief  day  is  gone. 

From  man  no  recompense  I  seek; 

My  work  is  with  the  Lord : 
The  resurrection  of  the  just 

Shall  be  my  high  reward. 

(America  rings  a  bell.— Enter  four  children.) 

Children,  the  Lord  hath  greatly  blessed 

Our  basket  and  our  store; 
With  fruit  and  grain  his  hand  hath  caused 

Our  garners  to  run  o'er: 
And  shall  not  we  with  willing  hands 
The  gospel  send  to  heathen  lands? 

Go:  bring  to  me  your  offerings. 
Though  they  may  be  but  small. 

That  through  your  gifts  some  soul  may 
On  Jesus'  name  to  call.  [learn 

They  cry  to  us  across  the  sea, — 

'Oh,  send  God's  holy  Word  to  me  I " 

(Singing  by  the  Hbathbn  Chfldbsn.) 
*'From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  etc. 

(Singing  by  the  Ambrican  Children  ) 
**  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted,"  etc. 

(F1B8T  Ambrican  Child  epeake.) 
I  thought  I'd  like  in  heaven  to  hear 

Some  little  heathen  child 
Joyfully  singing,  loud  and  clear, 

Of  Jesus,  meek  and  mild. 
And  know  'twas  through  my  gift  he  heard, 
While  yet  on  earth,  God's  holy  Word. 

God's  hand  had  painted  the  green  leaves 
With  crimson  and  with  gold: 

I  gathered  them,  and  bring  you  now 
The  price  for  which  they  sold. 


[Oives  America  a  small  basket,  containing 
a  few  pennies] 

Oh,  happy,  happy  child  am  I, 

To  serve  the  Lord  of  earth  and  eky! 

(Second  Cuija)  speaks ) 
The  f  ro>t  came  down  one  autumn  night; 

The  burrs  it  opened  wide. 
I  rose  before  the  morning  light, 

And  to  the  fields  I  hied. 
There  lay  the  nuts,  a  goodly  store: 
I  filled  my  basket  running  o'er. 

For  Jesus  I  would  something  do. 

Who  has  done  all  for  me. 
I  sold  the  nuU:  I  bring  the  price, 

And  gladly  give  to  thee. 

[Puts  pennies  into  the  basket] 
Oh,  happy,  happy  child  am  1, 
To  serve  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skyl 

(Third  Child  speaks.) 
The  humblest  gift  Christ  will  receive, 

If  offered  him  in  love: 
Thoueh  but  a  cup  of  water  cold, 

He'll  bless  it  from  above. 
And  so  1  thought,  for  Jesus*  Fake, 
A  little  garden  I  would  mjike. 

Upon  good  ground  I  sowed  my  seed: 
Full  soon  appeared  the  grain,— 

Some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty-fold. 
I  bring  him  all  my  gain. 

[Puts  pennies  into  the  basket.] 

Oh,  happy,  happy  child  am  I, 

To  serve  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skyl 

(Fourth  Child  speaks.) 
I  thought  how  Jesus  left  his  throne. 

And  laid  his  glory  by. 
And  joyfully  from  heaven  came  down, 

To  help  us  reach  the  sky, 
And  said,  '*  Though  blessed  to  receive. 
More  blessed  still  it  is  to  give." 

I  said,  "Each  month  I'll  take  a  part 

Of  what  is  given  to  me. 
And  try  to  help  some  aching  heart 

By  giving  it  to  thee." 

[Puts  pennies  into  the  basket.] 
Oh,  happy,  happv  child  am  I, 
To  serve  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skyl 

(America  Jiands  Christianitt  the  bcLsket — 
Christianity  speaks.) 

'Twas  on  a  dark,  tempestuous  day 

The  precious  seed  I  sowed ; 
Then  homeward  took  my  weary  way. 

And  strewed  with  tears  the  road. 

Fierce  wintry  storms  upon  my  field 
Were  poured  from  frowning  skies; 

And  snowy  robes,  wide  spread,  concealed 
My  labor  from  my  eyes. 

My  enemy  with  hau^lity  stride 

Trod  o'er  the  foreign  soil, 
And  oft  with  scornful  lips  he  cried, 
* 'Where  now  is  all  your  toil?" 

With  steadfast  patience  to  the  Lord 

I  raised  my  longing  eyes, 
And  waited  till  his  gracious  word 

Should  bid  the  Spring  arise. 

He  spake:  the  angry  tempest  fled. 
And  summer  skies  shone  bright; 

And,  lol  a  plenteous  harvest  spread 
Its  stores  before  my  sight 

Fear  not  to  sow  mid  storms  and  clouds, 
What  though  stern  Winter  weaves 

0't*r  all  thy  hopes  his  icy  shrouds: 
Beyond  are  golden  sheaves." 

(Singing  by  aU.) 

"The  morning  light  is  breaking,"  etc. 

Mimonary  Echoes, 


"Thal'sMe." 

POOR  Hottentot  in  Southern 

Africa  lived  with  a  good  man 

.  who  had  family  prayers  every 

day.     One  day  he  read:  "Two 

men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray." 

The  poor  savapce,  whose  heart  was 
already  awakened,  looked  earnestly  at 
the  reader,  and  whispered, — 

"  Now  I'll  learn  how  to  pray." 

The  man  read  on:  "God,  I  thank 
thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men." 

"  No,  7am  not;  but  I  am  worse," 
whispered  the  Hottentot. 

Again  the  man  read:  "I  fast  twice 
in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  I 
possess." 

"I  don't  do  that;  I  don't  pray  in 
that  way.  What  shall  I  do?"  said 
the  distressed  savage. 

The  good  man  read  on,  until  he 
came  to  the  publican,  who  "  would 
not  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes  unto 
heaven." 

"  That's  me! "  said  his  hearer. 

"  Stood  afar  oflP,"  read  the  other. 

"  That's  where  I  am,"  said  the  Hot- 
tentot. 

"  But  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying, 
*God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'" 

"That's  me!  that's  my  prayer!" 
cried  the  poor  creature;  and,  smiting 
on  his  dark  breast,  he  prayed,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  until, 
like  the  poor  publican,  he  went  down 
to  his  house  a  saved  and  happy  man. 


Girls  in  China. 
IRLS  in  China  are  believed  to 
have  no  souls,  and  to  kill  them 
is  not  murder,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  punished.  Where 
parents  are  too  poor  to  support  the 
girl-children,  they  are  disposed  of  in 
the  following  way: — 

"  At  regular  times  an  officer  goes 
through  a  village,  and  collects  from 
poor  parents  all  the  girl-children  they 
cannot  care  for,  when  they  are  about 
eight  days  old.  He  has  two  large 
baskets  hung  on  a  bamboo  pole,  and 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  Six  little 
girl-babies  are  placed  in  each  basket, 
and  he  carries  them  to  some  neighbor- 
ing village,  and  exposes  them  for  sale. 
Mothers  who  want  to  raise  wives  for 
their  sons  buy  such  as  they  may  select. 
The  others  are  taken  to  government 
asylums,  of  which  there  are  many  all 
through  the  country.  If  there  is  room 
enough,  they  are  taken  in;  if  not, 
they  are  drowned."  Will  not  the  little 
girls  who  read  about  this,  save  their 
pennies  to  send  the  Gospel  to  China? 
Jesus  died  for  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children  in  China  as  well  as  for  us. 


There  are  many  who  have  never  heard  of 
Jesus,  and  if  we  love  him  we  win  be  glad 
to  give  our  money  to  send  them  the  Gk>Bpel. 
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Unocenpled  Fields. 

We  call  attectioD,  in  this  month's  issae>  to  fields,  In  a 
leoie  tinoceiipied  by  Cbrifitfan  forccf*.  They  are  im- 
menee,  whether  looked  at  terrilorially  or  numerically. 
The  areas  are  vastj  the  people  miiltitudinoiiSj  that  are 
yet  unblessed  by  the  Gospel,  not  yet  ^iven  to  Christ  for 
an  inheritance;  concerning  which  He  cannot  be  jsaid  to 
yet  see  the  tra%*ail  of  His  soul 

We  need  to  he  reminded  on  the  one  hand  that  we  are 
well  nigh  eighteen  centuries  away  from  the  Cross  and 
Passion  of  Him  who  was  lifted  up,  that  He  might  draw 
all  men — all  tribes  and  nations — ^tinto  Himself,  For  so 
long  a  time  the  Great  Commission  has  be&n  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  It  cannot  be  uaid  that  the  Army  of  the 
Lord  has  used  all  diligence  in  this  great  matter.  Some- 
thing oi  reproach  rests  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  that 
so  much  of  thin  world  is  yet  unevangelized. 

On  the  other  hand  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems 
at  the  first  blush.  The  inroads  of  this  missionary  era 
are  not  to  he  measured  by  count  of  heads;  so  many 
heathen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  so  many  now* 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  misleading.  Take  India,  e.  ^., 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  half  millions  of  peo- 
ple. What  the  Gospel  has  done,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  communicants  and  adherents.  Every  de- 
partment of  lifpj  as  well  as  the  ex  lasting  religions,  and  home 
customs  of  the  people  have  felt  the  touch  of  the  Irving, 
emancipating  word  of  Christ,  The  Hinduism  of  to-day, 
caste,  cnlturej  cultivation,  all  are  changed  and  changing 
ever.     So  of  other  landi*. 

Livingstone  is  not  yet  ten  years  dead,  and  the  principal 
Missions  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  lake  region  of 
Central  Africa  are  not  yet  ten  years  old,  but  the  Gospel 
and  Missions  have  affected  sensibly  the  slave-trade  of  that 
region  as  well  m  begun  the  work  of  elevation  through 
schools,  translations  and  other  appliances  of  civiliasation. 

Looking  at  these  unchristianized  masses,  so  vast  that 
we  have  no  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  fig* 
urea  we  use,  we  need  to  discriminate  when  w^e  speak 
of  them  as  "  unoccupied/'  Some  provinces  of  China  have 
no  established  Prcstestant  Missioos^  but  every  province 
has  been  invaded  by  missionariea  on  evangelistic  tours, 
and  the  Bible  is  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  ready  to  be  car- 
ried to  all  its  375  miUione.  It  baa  taken  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  to  reach  this  readiness  for  a  great  advance, 
and  pry  open  the  barred  doors  for  entrance.  A  vast 
work  of  preparation  has  been  done»  The  Christian 
Church  occupies  a  vantage-ground  for  the  work  of  the 
future  of  incalculable  utiHty.  So,  if  China  is  largdy 
"  unoccnpied,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
long  remain  so.  Unoccupied  does  not  mean  what  it  did 
twentj'^ve  years  ago. 


The  Bark  Continent  is  receiving  the  light  through 
many  a  rift.  Tnie^  many  a  tongue  is  not  yet  reduced 
to  writing — much  of  Central  Africa  is  not  yet  explored, 
but  the  area  is  lessening  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the 
gaze  of  the  Christian  world  is  fixed  on  the  great  continent, 
not  in  idle  curiosity,  but  with  open-handed  munificence, 
to  plant  the  Gospel  at  strategic  points  to  command  the 
widest  reach  of  influence  in  the  briefest  time* 

We  have  not  a  fair  view  of  Africa  as  an  "unoccupied  " 
field,  t;ll  we  we  get  clearly  in  our  mind  that  mare  than 
thirty  missionary  societies,  big  and  little,  are  represented 
on  its  soil,  and  the  coast  is,  at  inter vals,  thickly  dotted 
with  Chrisiian  stations,  and  converts  are  mentioned  by 
tens  of  thousands  J  that  science  and  commerce  are  in 
alliance  w^ith  Christianity  in  the  wholesale  invasion;  and 
best  of  all,  the  w*hole  Bible  is  in  eight  African  tongues, 
and  pans  of  it  in  twenty  six  more  of  the  many  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  continent.  Yet  another  is  being 
made  ready,  and  the  number  will  be  swiftly  multiplied. 

So  of  all  the  world  field.  Put  alongside  the  great 
destitution  the  last  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  has  directly 
promoted  the  translation,  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  243  languages  and 
dialects,  and  indirectly  of  fifty-five  more— 298  in  all. 
Read  the  list  of  versions,  315,  and  add  twenty-six  more 
by  kindred  societies,  a  total  of  341  versions  (Report  of 
1881,  page  268,  bottom,)  and  be  encouraged.  This 
means  a  great  work  done,  and  a  greater  work  of  seed- 
sowing  and  reaping,  at  the  door,  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  All  lands,  all  life,  all  work,  worth  speaking 
of,  are  many*slded.  So  this  matter  of  the  world*!i 
destitution.  .       _^ 

There  is  a  certain  imperative  call  upon  the  Christian 
w-orld  to  leave  this  vast  un tilled  field  no  longer  in  thi^ 
deplorable  condition.    So  far,  at  least,  as  to  occupy  a  cen- 
tral   location    in    every   province   of   China,   at   every 
stronghold  of  paganism  in  Africa,  and  so  on  until  it  can 
be  said,  the  sti*ategic  points  for  reaching  the  people  of 
every  continent  and  island  of  the  sea  are  held  for  Christ, 
and  the  Gospel  Is  accessible  in  every  needful  tongue,  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  go,  straightway.    Anno  Domini 
1900  might  see  this  much  done.     And  if  it  can  be  done, 
and  is  not,  somebody  is  to  blame.     The  ieaven  needs  to 
be  put  into  this  very  great  mass  at  such  points  as  will 
make  manifest  that  the  work  of  leavening  is  going  on> 
not  from  one  side,  to  cross  by  slow  stages  over  to  the 
other  side  of  a  continent,  but  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
midst,  to  work  every  way  at  once, 

JVe  see  something  of  this  going  on  in  Africa  to-day. 
Take  down  a  map  and  trace  the  location  of  the  Scoteb, 
English,  French  and  the  American  Board  Missions  in 
their  relation  to  eighty^five  miUion  souls  in  Cential 
Africa,  and,  at  once  is  apparent  what  we  mean,  llie 
suggesticns  and  practical  measures  of  Mr.  Arthington 
look  in  this  direciion,  and  outline  such  a  plan  of  simul- 
taneous great  movements  all  over  the  continent.  If  the 
resources  of  the  Church  were  small  tbi^  might  be  hazard- 
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ous,  bat  they  are  not.  There  are  a  thousand  men  in 
England,  and  as  many  more  in  this  country  who  might 
do  the  same  thing  for  Africa  and  Asia  and  South 
America,  if  they  only  were  minded  thus  to  make  friends 
of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Why  don't  they 
see  and  seize  the  grand  opportunity,  even  as  he  does  ? 
Mr.  Arthington  bids  fair  to  take  rank  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  this  race;  and  when  Ethiopia  stretches 
forth  her  hands  unto  God,  his  name  will  be  among  those 
that  are  held  in  loving  remembrance. 

Shall  we  live  to  see  this  net-work  of  the  posts  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loid  spread  over  the  whole  earth? 

In  calling  up  unoccupied  fields,  let  not  South  America 
be  forgotten.  What  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
neglect  of  the  southern  half  of  this  continent,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  all  the  history  of  modern  missions? 
If  we  leave  South  America  for  Austria  and  Spain,  it  is 
not  because  the  need  is  greater  in  the  latter  fields  than 
in  the  fprmer;  it  is  not  because  our  political  relations 
are  closer  with  this  part  of  Europe  than  with  South 
America.  Roman  Catholicism  and  barbarism  hold  quite 
too  firm  a  grip  upon  this  continent;  they  number  quite 
too  many  votaries;  they  cover  quite  too  vast  an  area  to 
be  left  in  undisturbed  possession.  This  part  of  the 
world-field  needs  attention,  quite  beyond  that  which  it 
is  getting  from  a  few  European  and  American  societies, 
no  one  of  them  moving  very  vigorously,  as  compared 
with  the  onset  upon  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  or  Africa. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  paganism  that  rolls  its  billows 
up  against  our  own  shores. 


Home  £vans:elization. 

A  score  of  years  ago  quite  a  stir  was  made  in  Connec- 
ticut in  the  interest  of  what  passed  by  the  name  of 
"Home  Evangelization."  It  took  cognizance,  among 
other  things,  of  the  outof-the-way  places  between  par- 
ishes, remote  from  church,  owned  by  nobody  as  belong- 
ing to  his  particular  charge,  and  so  in  danger  of  being 
left  to  the  tuition  of  the  devil.  Such  bye-places,  often 
of  inauspicious  but  suggestive  name,  of  unsavory 
morals  always,  abound  now,  as  they  were  found  to 
abound  then. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  them;  and  the 
tning  to  do  is  not  to  go  off  and  hire  a  missionary,  but 
stir  up  a  handfu  of  people  in  the  adjacent  churches  to 
go  in  and  open  a  Sunday  school,  and  a  mid-week  meet- 
ing, and  make  them  warm,  and  interesting,  and  winsome, 
to  those  out  of-the-way  people,  and,  with  God's  blessing 
upon  the  effort,  there  will  come  a  rich  recompense  to 
such  Christian  labor,  and  a  reproach  will  be  taken  away 
from  the  door  of  many  a  lazy  church,  which  now  a  long 
time  has  -seen  these  nooks  of  barbarism  within  hearing 
of  their  church-bell,  and  done  nothing  about  it.  Don't 
spoil  a  fine  opportunity  by  hiring  a  missionary.  Go 
yourself.  

This  number  has  been  delayed  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  we  may  send  out  this  number  and  that  for 
the  first  week  in  January  at  the  same  time. 


Openiiigr  of  Corea. 

The  Rev.  Luther  H.  Gulick  writes  from  Japan  to  the 
iV[  Y,  Observer  as  follows: 

The  influence  of  Japan  on  the  neighboring  Orient,  is 
increasing  rapidly,  China  would  not  be  introducing  the 
telegraph  as  she  is  doing — from  Shanghai  to  Peking,  a 
distance  of  1,200  miles — but  for  the  example  of  Japan. 
And  but  for  the  lessons  learned  from  Japan,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  celebrated  Viceroy  in  North  China,  would 
not  have  advised  the  Coreans  as  he  last  year  did,  in  a 
letter  recently  translated  and  published  in  our  Japanese 
newspapers,  that  the  only  effectual  way  for  Corea  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  avoid  subjugation  to 
some  Western  power,  is  to  open  itself  to  several  of  the 
Western  nations,  and  by  treaties  so  enter  the  circle  of 
nations  that  no  one  nation  will  dare  to  absorb  it. 

In  view  of  all  these  influences,  it  is  very  possible  the 
time  is  near  when  Corea  will  yield,  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  admit  of  foreign  contact  and  intercourse.  It 
would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  Commodore  Schu- 
feldt's  efforts  were  yet  crowned  with  some  measure  at 
least  of  success,  and  so  one  more  member  be  added  to 
the  "Family  of  Nations."  This  nation,  however  will  be 
but  a  small  and  unimportant  one,  notwithstanding  many 
over- statements.  Its  population  is  probably  only  about 
8,000,000.  The  country  seems,  from  most  accounts,  to 
be  a  poor  one,  both  in  mineralogical  wealth  and  in  agri- 
cultural possibilities.  Its  upper  classes  have  a  Chinese 
education,  which  to  a  certain  extent  makes  Chinese  liter- 
ature available  among  them;  and  translations  of  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Corean,  using  the  Co- 
rean  syllabary  character,  are  being  published  by  English 
missionaries  at  New-chwang,  on  the  N.  W.  borders  of 
Corea:  so  that  we  shall  not  be  destitute  of  appliances 
for  Christian  work  as  soon  as  the  country  opens. 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made  their  way 
into  Corea  in  the  face  of  sharp  persecutions,  and  they 
boast  of  a  considerable  number  of  adherents.  Mr.  Han- 
abusa,  the  Japanese  Minister  to  Corea,  recently  told  me 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  Corean  Roman  Catholics 
frequently  make  themselves  known  at  the  Japanese  Le- 
gation in  the  port  of  Fusap,  asking  if  they  are  of  the 
same  faith  with  themselves,  attracted  by  the  fact  that 
the  Embassy  keep  the  Sabbath,— -"for,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, "we  keep  the  Sabbath  as  all  Christian  nations  do!" 
This  little  item  throws  much  light  on  the  practice  of  the 
largely  Westernized  (though  not  yet  Christianized) 
Japan,  and  of  her  influence  on  the  neighboring  national- 
ities. 

It  is  increasingly  true  of  notions  as  of  individuals,  that 
none  liveth  to  himself  alone! 


We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  address  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  While  the  most  of  those  for  whom  it  is  origi- 
nally designed  will  see  it  in  their  Church  papers,  the  sug- 
gestions will  be  of  value  to  other  Denominations  and 
Societies. 
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Mission  Notes. 

The  Christian  missionaries  in  West- 
em  India  have  asked  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  abolish  infant 
marriages.  The  Government  of  In- 
dia has,  however,  refused  to  grant 
iihe  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  asks 
\he  missionaries  to  wait  till  the  Hindus 
sre  sufficiently  enlightened  on  this 
evil. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 

^f  Mrs.  Sutherland,  missionary  in 
Calabar,  and  widow  of  a  former  mis- 
sionary there.  Her  labor  in  that  un- 
healthy land  has  extended  over  32 
years,  and  has  been  much  blessed. 
iler  last  words  were  a  prayer  in  Effik, 
the  language  of  her  spiritual  children, 
testifying  that  the  Lord  was  with  hor 

;  in  the  deep  waters.     She   peacefully 

•j'fell  asleep  October  14th. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Orissa  General 
Baptist  Mission  in  India  was  com- 
menced. For  more  than  six  years  the 
missionaries  labored  without  obtain- 
ing a  convert;  but  since  then  about 
1,800  persons  have  been  baptized. 
At  present  there  are: — English  mis 
sionaries,  17;  native  ministers,  20; 
students,  5;  ctations,  14;  chapels,  13-, 
churches,  9;  church  members,  1,073; 
day  and  Sunday  scholars,  1,058;  total 
Christian  community,  2,882.  From 
the  mission  press  have  issued  of  the 
Ori>sa  Scriptures  85,663,000  pages. 
There  yet  remain  20,000  villages  in 
Urissa  without  any  church  or  chapel. 

Another  missionary  pioneer  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  deadly  climate  of 
Central  Africa.  Intelligence  has  just 
reached  this  country  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Adam  M'Call,  the  leader  of  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission.  About 
two  years  ago  Mr.  M'Call  left  England 
with  several  fellow- laborers,  to  estab- 
lish mission  stations  on  the  river 
Congo.  Three  stations  had  been  set 
on  foot,  when  Mr.  M'Call  was  over- 
taken with  illness.  He  set  out  for 
England,  but  had  to  halt  at  Madeira, 
where  he  breathed  his  last  on  Friday, 
November  25. 

The  members  of  the  Students'  Mis- 
sionary Society  connected  with  the 
college  in  London  are  again  looking 
forward  to  a  successful  winter's  work. 
The  money  raised  this  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Hak-kas  Mission  and  its 
training  college.  The  Hak-kas  are  the 
Highlanders  of  China,  and  could  not 
be  i)reached  to  in  their  own  language 
until  a  few  months  since,  when  the 
Rev.  D.  Maclver,  an  English  Presby- 
terian Missionary,  settled  among 
them. 

The  baptism  of  Ahmed  Tewfik  Ef- 
fendi,  the  learned  Turkish  Ulema, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  in  Con- 


stantinople for  assisting  Dr.  Eoellein 
translating  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  was  spared  on  the  inter- 
position of  Sir  H.  Layard,  took  place 
on  Friday,  November  11th,  in  St. 
Paul's,  Onslow  square,  London.  Dr. 
Koelle  narrated  from  the  pulpit  the 
Ulema's  hist ory.  Ahmed  Tewfik  was 
led  to  the  font  by  his  three  witnesses, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  service  was 
read  in  English,  the  Effendi  following 
by  means  of  a  Turkish  translation. 
The  questions  were  put  in  Turkish  by 
Dr.  Koelle.  The  act  of  baptism  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb- 

j  Peploe,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
the  concluding  exhortation  was  given 

I  by  Dr.  Koelle  in  Turkish. 

The  annual  summary  of  British 
contributions  to  missionary  societies 
has  just  been  completed  by  Canon 
Scott  Robertson,  of  Sittingbourne. 
It  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  sum 

I  contributed.  The  separate  details 
for  each  of  the  74  societies  form  a 
small  pamphlet,  but  the  summary  of 

I  the  whole  is  as  follows: — Church  of 
England  foreign  missions,  £465,816; 

I  joint  societies  of  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists, £161,074;  English  and 
Welsh  Nonconformist  societies,  £304- 

I  313;  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian 
societies,  £170,975;  Roman  Catholic 
societies,  £6,772;  total  British  contri- 
butions for  1880,  £1,108,950.  This 
amount  does  not  include  interest  on 
investments,  nor  balances  in  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  nor  any 
foreign  contributions. 

Three  years  ago  an  English  lady 

I  working  among  the  women  in  Jaffa 

I  (the  ancient  Joppa),  was  impressed 

I  with  the  sore  need  of  the  sick  poor — 
sufferers  from  bronchitis,  rheuma- 
tism, consumption,  and  different 
kinds  of  fevei*s.  She  met  numbers 
suffering  from  various  diseases  of  the 
eye,  which  would   inevitably  end  in 

I  blindness  unless  proper  medical  relief 
could  be  obtained;  and  as  for  cases 
of  accidents,  surgical  aid  was  not  to 
be   had.      At  her  own  expense  she 

I  hired  a  house,  engaged  a  qualified 
doctor  from  Beyrout,  who   brought 

I  with  him  a  supply  of  drugs,  and 
started  at  once  a  small  medical  mis- 
sion. The  work  grew  so  rapidly  that 
she  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  patients  applying.  After 
a  few  months  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  for  fellow-helpers,  and  a 
young  lady  accompanied  her  back  to 
Jaffa.  They  then  rented  a  larger 
house  where  they  could  take  in  more 
patients,  still  continuing  the  old  work, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  some 
thousands  have  been  relieved.  Hith- 
erto the  cost  of  the  mission  has  been 
defrayed  by  these  ladies,  with  the 
help  almost  entirely  of  their  own  per- 


sonal friends.  Two  other  ladies  have 
now  joined  them  and  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  still  larger  and  more  suit- 
able building. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  sent  out  last  month  six 
missionaries  and  four  Zenana  work- 
ers. At  the  meeting  held  to  bid  them 
farewell  the  Foreign  Mission  Secre- 
tary said: — "Fifty  years  ago  the 
work  was  begun,  and  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  amount  raised  during  the 
first  year  did  not  exceed  £1,000,  while 
it  was  gravelv  debated  in  Synod 
whether  the  Church  would  be  justi- 
fied in  venturing  so  far  as  to  send 
three  missionaries  to  Canada.  Twenty 
years  from* the  start  this  missionary 
income  had  risen  to  £12,000;  other 
ten  years  brought  it  up  to  £16,000; 
other  ten  to  double  that  amount, 
while  last  year  the  revenue  from  all 
sources  reached  the  large  sum  of  £42, 
000,  or  *2 1 0,000,  and  the  desire  is  to 
crown  the  jubilee  year  by  raising  the 
income  to  £50,000.  At  first  there 
had  been  fears  about  its  being  too 
venturesome  to  send  out  three  mis- 
sionaries. Now  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  has  fifty  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  six  medical  ones,  all 
sent  out  from  Scotland.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  fourteen  native 
ordained  missionaries.  If  to  these 
are  added  the  teachers,  evangelists, 
catechists,  etc.,  there  is  a  band  of  350 
Christian  workers  actually  engaged 
as  the  agents  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  seven  different  parts 
of  the  foreign  field. 

The  Baptist  American  Union  have 
issued  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  their  missionaries: — (1.) 
That  in  the  future  prosecution  of  our 
Bible  work,  the  aim  should  be  to 
place  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  every  Christian  family,  any  of 
whose  members  can  read,  or  can  be 
early  taught  to  read.  (2.)  That  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  our 
Sunday  and  day  schools  in  all  our 
missions.  (3.)  That  we  would  en- 
courage the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
or  portions  of  it,  among  nominal 
Christians  who  can  read,  and  that 
special  efforts  be  made  to  induce 
them  to  read  the  same.  (4.)  That  in 
circulating  the  Bible  among  heathen 
populations,  care  should  be  had  not 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  •  those  who 
will  wantonly  destroy  it;  Jbut  all  who 
express  a  desire  for  it,  and  will  read 
it,  should  have  it.  (6.)  That  in 
future  Bible  distribution  we  continue 
the  two  methods  now  employed,  by 
sale  and  by  gift;  by  sale,  when  prac- 
ticable; by  gift  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  missionary. 
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